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Mich  &b  the  IrUh  have  been  galled  of 
lliteyears  by  the  livelyfihs  ofTbliekeraff» 
ih^  dnil  libels  of  Barrow  and  Willis, 
and  the  mor!  id  self-slander?  of  Croker, 
our  annov.inco  at  thoi^x'  [x  tfv  in«5o!en- 
cies  b  nothing  comparable  to  the  irrl- 
tsHon  eansedt  espedally  among  the 
Dative  and  Romao  Catholic  Irish,  on 
the  first  publication  of  the  "  Tono- 
graphy" and  **  Conquest*'  of  Ireland, 
of  GiraldtM  Cambr^osis.    Tlie  "  Con. 
quest  "  had  been  printed  in  an  English 
dri'Ss  hr  lltxA^vr   and  Hoiinshed»  iti 
1566  :  but  the  *'  Topography,"  we  be- 
B«ve^  rested  in  MS.  until  Camden, 
vhow  seal  no  great  historic  record  of 
either  country  has  escaped,  committed 
it  to  the  prtPH  at  Frankfort,  whence  it 
issued  A.D.  I(i02.    The  custin'^  of  the 
apple  of  discord  among  the  0]ymj)ian 
awembly  did  not  provoUe  more  vehe* 
enfant  r>.niTnn<5tirs,    Giralduss  Cfn.«ijre.s 
of  the  niitivo  Irish — his  exposure  of 
their  low  state  of  civUisatiou,  and 
vrgcnt  aJvir  0  that  they  should  he  ox- 
tirpnted,  talliel  very  well  with  the 
vi«fws  and  in:enfions  of  the  dominant 
parly,  whose  aim  and  object  it  then 
was  to  root  out  both  Irishism  and  Po- 
pery.   The  di.se]o.sures  contained  in 
the  Vati  Innl  lli^^torv  regarding  the 
Pa^  bulls,  under  the  saactioa  of 
which  the  conquest  had  been  effected, 
told  as  effectively  in  aid  of  the  theolo- 
gical jart  of  tile  disiu'n,  as  the  scur- 
rilities of  the  •*  Topography"  uguim^t 
the  native  Irish,  did  in  favour  of  the 
ethnological  part  of  it.    To  a  people 
who  bad  suffered  so  much  in  defence 
of  the  infallibility  :\iu]  temporal  auflio- 
rity  of  the  Pope,  tljcro  could  hardly 
he  iai  ii^ined  anything  more  aggravat- 
ing than  this  publication  of  the  very 
re'crrpt-*  in  wliich  these  infallihle  pon- 
tic bad  stigmatised  the  lri»h  as  bes- 
tial infidels,  and  on  the  strength  of  that 
edoBunottS    ini«r«prMentatioa  had 
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grounded  the  exercise  of  their  usurp'^d 
authority  by  giving  them  over  to  the 
subjugation  of  their  conquerors.  In 
all  the  annals  of  sacenlr.tal  ii-^nrpation, 
there  can  he  found  nothiiig  «o  fl;iL;itious. 

Here  was  an  island — an  ancient 
kingdom,  from  time  iromemoriid  se> 
parate  and  independent — at  peace 
with  England,  and  just  then  oh<  (lient 
to  the  spiritual  mandates  of  Home. 
There  »  no  pretext  of  a  quarrel. 
Devorgilda's  elopement  with  Dermot 
liail  not  yet  di'Iven  a  single  Iri-h 
refugee  to  the  court  of  the  intruder. 
We  are  now  speakinK  of  the  first 
application  of  King  Henry  to  the 
Papal  court  for  permission  to  over- 
run the  neighhourimr  islaml.  This 
was  iu  A.D.  in  the  poniificaio  of 

his  countryman  and  former  subject, 
Nicholas  Breakspeare,  under  the  title 
of  Adrian  the  Fourtli.  iretiry's  mo- 
tive for  making  the  application,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Norman  chronicle  un- 
der that  date,  was  to  bestow  the  new 
conquest  on  Prince  William,  the 
youngest  of  his  brothers,  for  whom  no 
adequate  provision  hud  been  made  by 
his  father's  will.  The  inducement 
ostensibly  offered  to  the  Holy  See  was 
the  reclamation  of  tlie  wild  Irish  to 
faith  and  morals.  History  does  not  re- 
cord  any  further  consideration  beyoud 
the  rent  reserved  of  Peter-f)ence  ;  hut 
we  5nppo«c  if  John  of  Salisbury,  who 
negociated  the  purchase,  was  alive,  he 
could  tell  of  other  very  sufficient  reasons 
moving  the  Roman  court  to  the  grant 
of  these  sacerdotal  letters  of  murque. 
Thif<  document,  which  cannot  be  too 
often  before  the  eyes  of  Irishmen,  ia 
couched  in  the  words  following 

*'  Adrian,  the  bishop,  u  servant  of  the 
servants  of  Ci'>d,  to  lils  th  ar<'';f  son  in 
Christ  Jesus,  the  illustrious  Ktii^  of 
England,  sends  greeting  and  apostolical 
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benediction.  The  desire  ^our  magnifil- 
omea  expresses  to  extend  your  grlory 
upon  earth,  and  to  I  iy  up  for  yourstff 
in  heaven  a  great  reward  of  eternal 
liappiness,  is  very  laudable  and  profita>- 
ble  for  you,  while,  ais  a  ^ood  Ciitholic 
prince,  you  endeavour  to  enlarge  the 
bounds  of  the  church,  to  declare  the 
true  CArbtiao  faith  to  ignorant  and 
barbarous  nations,  and  to  oxtirpato  all 
evil  from  the  field  uf  the  Lord ;  which 
the  better  to  perform,  you  asic  the  ad- 
vice and  encouran;cmcnl  of  tho  aposto- 
lical see.  In  the  accomplisbnient  of  tbis 
work,  we  trust  yon  will  have,  by  the 
assihtancu  of  God,  a  success  jjrcpor- 
ttoued  to  the  depth  of  counsel  and  dis- 
cretion  with  which  you  ttball  proceed ; 
foraemuch  as  everything  which  takes  its 
rise  from  tho  ardour  of  faith  and  love 
of  religion,  b  most  likely  to  come  to  a 
good  and  happy  end.  There  is,  ittdeed, 
no  doubt  that  (as  you  your'^etf  acknow- 
ledge) Ireland,  and  all  other  islands 
wluch  Christ  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
has  illuminated,  and  which  liavr  reoeiv- 
ed  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith, 
belong  of  right  to  the  jurisdiction  of  8t. 
Peter  and  the  most  holy  Roman  Church; 
i*herefore  we  more  gladly  sow  in  them 
tho  seed  of  faith,  which  is  good  and 
agreeable  to  God,  as  we  know  that  it 
wUl  be  more  strictly  required  of  our 
conscience  not  to  neglect  it-  Since, 
tiien,  yoQ  have  signified  to  us,  most 
dear  son  in  Christ,  that  you  desire  to 
enter  into  the  island  of  Ireland,  in  order 
to  snhdue  the  )>*-opl9  to  the  obedience 
of  laws,  and  extirpate  tlif  vices  which 
have  there  tafcen  root,  and  that  you  are 
also  willing;  to  pay  an  annua]  penMon  to 
St.  Peter  of  one  penny  from  every  house 
therein,  and  to  presprv»»  tho  ri^lit-i  of 
the  church  in  thai  laud  iuviulaie  and 
entire,  we,  seconding  your  pious  and 
commendable  intention  wit'i  tin*  favour 
it  deserves,  and  granting  a  henigoant 
assent  to  your  petition,  are  well  pleased 
that,  for  the  enfarirt  iut'Ut  nt"  the  bonds 
of  the  church — for  tiie  restraint  of  vice — 
the  correction  of  evil  manners— the  cul- 
ture of  all  virtues,  and  the  advancement 
of  the  Christian  religion,  you  should 
enter  into  that  island,  and  effect  what 
will  conduce  to  the  salvation  thereof, 
and  to  the  honour  oT  Ft  in  like- 

wise our  dcbire  that  the  people  of  that 
country  should  receive  you  with  honour, 
and  vcnr  rvifi-  you  as  their  master:  pro- 
vided al  way  s  that  tiie  «»culesiastical  ri|(hts 
therein  remain  inviolate  and  entire,  and 
resorviML^  to  St.  F'eter  and  t!ic  most 
holy  Roman  Church  the  annual  pension 
of  a  penny  from  every  house.  If,  there> 
fore,  you  think  fit  to  pot  your  design  in 
cxociition,  fMMh'avour  U'li-  i!' ! v  to  in- 
struci  that  natiuu  i\\  goud  morals,  and 


do  your  utmost,  as  well  personally 
by  others  whom  you  know  from  thcnr 
faith,  doctrine,  and  course  of  life  to  bo 
fit  for  such  a  work,  that  the  church  may 
there  be  adorned,  the  Christian  refigion 
planted  and  niadt'  to  i^row,  and  whatso- 
ever appertains  to  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  souls  so  ordered, 
as  may  entitle  von  to  an  eternal  mwsrd 
from  God,  and  a  glorious  name  npon 
earth," 

Immediately  on  receipt  of  this  aatlio* 
rjsation,  Henry  convened  a  parliament 
at  Winchester  to  consider  the  project ; 
but  the  Emprees-motber  proteating 
■gmnat  it,  the  hull  was  laid  up  in  the 
treasury  of  the  cathedral  there,  to  be 
used  as  occasion  might  afterwards  re- 

Suire.  Thirteen  years  afler,  when  the 
ight  of  MaeMorroogh  bad  given  the 
(i}jportunity  so  long  desired,  renewed 
apj']ir;itif>n  was  made  to  Rnine.  A 
conhruiauon  uf  the  bull  of  Adrian  wm 
presently  obtaioed  from  hie  sueeessar» 
A  lexander  the  Third ;  and  the  conquest 
of  Ireland  was  completed  under  colour 
of  a  Papal  gift, grounded  on  the  allega- 
tion that  the  Irish  were  irreligious  bar- 
barians, '<  of  filthy  life  and  abominable 
conver<(atiou/'  Thia  docameot  shio  we 
subjoin 

*'  Alexander,  the  bishop,  the  servant 

of  the  snrvatits  of  God,  to  his  dearly 
beloved  son,  tho  nuble  King  of  England, 
sends  greetintr.  grace,  and  the  apostolic 
l)oncdiciiim  :  ror;i>.ni iieh  as  things  given 
and  granted  upon  good  reasons  by  our 
predecessors  are  to  be  well  allowed  of, 
raliHed,  and  contirnied;  wo,  well  consi- 
dering and  pondering  the  grant  arul 
privilege  for  and  concerning  the  dunii- 
nion  of  the  land  of  Ireland,  to  us  ap- 
pertainini:,  and  lately  by  Adrian, 

our  predecesjsori  we, following  his  steps, 
do  in  like  manner  confirm,  ratify,  and 
allow  the  same,  roservinL^  and  savnij^  to 
St,  Peter  and  the  Church  of  Rome  the 
early  pension  of  one  penny  out  of  every 
■nir^e,  as  well  in  England  as  in  &*elaii4L 
l*rovide<l  also  that  the  barbarous  people 
of  Ireland  by  yuur  means  be  reformed 
and  recovered  from  their  filthy  life  and 
aliominalile  ronvcr'^ation ;  that  as  in 
nume,  so  in  manners  and  conversation, 
thef  may  be  Christians ;  that  as  that 
rude  and  disordered  church  bv  you  be- 
ing reformed,  the  whole  nation  also  may 
with  the  pr«rfessi<m  of  the  name  be  ia 
acts  and  life  followers  of  the  same." 

At  any  other  time,  the  promulga* 
tion  uf  documents  40  in^leoty  aQ4 
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so  devoid  of  every  colour  of  right  and 
lav,  would  have  excited  the  indignant 
r^m^ationof  the  whole  bodj  of  thepeo- 
plc.  The  allegations  of  the  bulls  were 
inonstroaslj  false,  the  pr-tonsions  im- 
pioasand  piratical  be^rood  uli  precedent. 
Bat  tb«  ReformatioD  had  beeo  attempt- 
ed with  such  injodicious  violence, 
that  the  Iri-hjint  th(»n  would  ratlier 
have  submitted  to  anjr  indignitj^  from 
Rome,  than  Mrffer  tfaemMiVes  to  be 
boliiediotoeimfbrniity  with  the  new 
code  of  opinion  so  dietatorially  jirfy-^ed 
f)n  them.  It  was  hard  to  ailrait  that 
the  infallible  Adrian,  in  his  ignorance 
or  eredolity*  had  bdieved  misstate- 
ments so  gross  as  his  bull  set  furth. 
It  was  harder  still,  after  all  their  strifes 
and  sntfierings  for  the  maiDten&nce  ot 
the  Papal  authority,  to  deny  the  per- 
fret  right  of  the  chair  of  Peter  to  die- 
pose  of  the  crnwns  of  temporal  mo- 
narchsait  the  infalUbU  occupant  might 
»ee  fit ;  but  it  was  hard^t  of  all  to 
allow  it  to  be  said,  that  Ardrian  and 
Alexander  bad  seen  fit,  in  the  exercise 
of  that  infAllible  discretion  and  indis- 
patable  powert  to  sell  theui  shame- 
Adlj  to  the  enemiee  of  their  natioD, 
and  now  of  their  faith,  on  a  false  sug- 
gttftion,  and  for  a  sordid  money  pay- 
ment. There  remained  nothing  for 
thoM  who  ftlt  these  diiBenlties  press 
them  insufferably,  hot  to  deny  the  aa* 
theTitloity  of  the  dncMments ;  and  to 
till*  metiiod  of  defence,  accordingly, 
Ihe  leaders  of  the  anti-Giraldioe  literary 
warfare eoDformed  their  arguments. 

Of  these  literary  defenders,  Stephen 
White,  a  Jesuit,  was  the  first  in  point 
"f  time,  although  the  last  in  order  of 
P  ublieataon*  His  work  has  only  in  the 
present  yearhean  giveo  to  the  world 
in  print,  Th"Mq^h  thn  care  of  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Kelly,  a  learned  and  industri- 
ous antiquary  of  Mayoooth,  and  trans- 
lator of  the  larger  treatise  of  Lynch, 
tn  which  w  e  shall  hereafter  have  oc- 
casion freijuently  to  rt-fer.*  Thenmnu- 
script  from  which  the  present  edition 
Im  been  printed,  was  recently  dis- 
severed by  Mr.  Samuel  Bindon,  of 
thi«"  city,  in  the  Burgundian  Library 
at  Brusseliy  where  a  good  many 


relics  of  Irkh  ecclesiastical  literature 
are  still  preserved.  We  may  regret, 
however,  that  the  dilifrence  of  Mr.  Bin- 
don, and  the  piety  of  Mr.  Kelly,  have 
not  been  rewarded  by  the  prnumlga- 
tion  of  a  work  of  greater  merit ;  for 
"  White's  Apology"  is  at  once  a  very 
angry  and  a  very  feeble  performance. 

Confinini?  niirselvcs  for  the  present 
to  the  question  of  the  authenticitv  of 
the  bnlb.  White's  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  difficulty  is  singularly  un- 
happy. In  the  Frnnkfort  edition  of 
(riraidu£>,  an  error  in  the  text  causes 
the  passage  relating  to  the  procure- 
ment of  the  bnll  of  Alexander  to  read 
as  if  it  referred  to  the  bull  of  Adrian. 
Hence  a  manifest  discrepancy  of 
dates;  for  Adrian  had  died  in  1159, 
and  the  apptieation  to  Alexander  waa 
not  made  till  1 1 72  or  3.  Of  course,  the 
dates  being  itn  crted,  all  the  circum- 
stances become  discrepant  and  irrecon- 
dleahle.  White,  grounding  himself 
solely  on  this  seemragr  eontndietion, 
which  a  little  research  would  easily 
have  explained,  takes  GiraUius  to  task 
through  three  elaborate  chapters  of 
refutations.  At  each  discrepancy  he 
tauntingly  demands: — "  How  dost 
thou  reconcile  this? — with  m  hat  face 
canst  thou  allege  that?  lial  Cam- 
ber (aa  mnch  as  if  one  should  now 
say,  Taffy),  thou  art  caught  I  Here  I 
hold  thee  tied  to  thine  admission,"  and 
so  on.  Mr.  Kelly  very  candidly  ad- 
mits, in  his  preface,  that  on  this  im- 
portant question,  regarding  the  bull 
of  Alexander  III.  to  Henry  11., 
NVhile  was  led  astray  hy  the  Krank- 
fort  edition,  which  suppresses  that 
trail  and  confounds  it  with  Ad> 
rian's.  Asa  specimen  rather  of  the 
teTPper  of  the  tinies,  and  of  the  me- 
thods of  controversy  then  in  use,  than 
for  any  Bierit  of  »ot  or  argument* 
we  subjoin  a  portion  of  White's  twen- 
tieth chapter 

•'Certain  Kngtish  writers,  in  order 
to  free  their  Ilenry  II.  fmm  the  sus- 
picion of  injustice  and  tyranny  in  the 
invasion  and  conquest  of  the  island  of 
Ireland,  which  they  knew  to  bclonr;:,  by 
special  right,  to  the  patrimony  of  St. 


•  "  ,\pok>»;ia  pro  Hiberuia,  sive  Fabulorum  et  Famosorum  Libellorum  Silvestri 
GiraUU  Carnhrfn^i^  Rofutatio  Anctore  Stephano  Vite  Societatis  Jesu  Hibemo 
Clonmeiliensi,  iiutic  primum  edita  cura  Matbaei  Kelly,  in  Coll.  8.  Patricii  apud 
Mavnooth,  Frofessoris,  Sic.  DahUniii  apod  #i^nnem  ODaly,  riariilgo  dicta 
MfordBow,  No.  7;  1849." 
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Peter,  and  to  the  supreme  dominioa  of 
tbe  Apostolic  and  Roman  see.  hnre 

been  hoUcitous  to  searcli  out.  alt  ways 
^  h<  rt  hy  it  mifjht  appear  that  Henry, 
by  virtue  of  a  f^rant  from  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  had  retained  possession  of  his 
conquest,  iin|H)-,(    trHnitos  on  tho  Ir'.-h, 
ami  compeili'd  them  to  submit  them- 
selves, tnencefortii  for  ever,  to  tbe 
English  sceptre.     Rut  those  writers, 
let  me  say,  undr-r  favour,  spend  their 
time  to  no  pm  pose;  and,  partly  by 
their  own  inconsistencies  in  what  they 
write,  partly  by  incredible  assertions, 
partly  bv  their  discrepancies  amongst 
one  anotbcr,  as  to  the  person  of  the  so- 
preme  Pontiff,  the  time,  cause,  place, 
and  other  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
tended apostolic  grant  to  IJenry,  make 
it  sufficiently  <  viilrnt  that  they,  being 
miiiled  by  vaiious  and  inconsUtent  ru- 
mours, nave  ascribed  to  tbe  Roman 
Pontiff  what  never  came  into  his  miiul  ; 
whereas  the  Pope's  intentions  were 
rather  to  the  contrarv,  namelv,  highly 
adverse  to  the  proceedings  of  Henry  II. 
in  invading  and  p<»«!<;«>«:«jin«;'  himsr  lf  nf 
Ireland,  as  1  shuU  ptc^enlly  shuw  wiiU 
sJI  clearness. 

"  If  YOU  demand,  'i  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs  gave  Henry  a  right  to  Ireland, 
and  for  what  canse.aod  when  ?— Giraldtis 
shall  ans^^  I  r  tliat  it  was  Adrian 

IV.  who,  in  the  year  1172,  after  tho 
conquest  of  Ireland,  gave  to  Henry  the 
right  of  conquest  over  it.  Richard  Sta- 
ninurst  alone,  lliat  1  kimw  of,  approves 
this  iguoraui  mbtukc  of  Cambreusic, 
which,  from  first  to  last,  we  bavoal* 
rrarlv  above  with  tnidi  iit  ari:^nmonfs 
couiuted ;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
Adrian  was  dead  in  the  jear  1 169,  and 
that  Alr-xander  111.  occupird  tho  rhair 
of  Peter,  at  Rome,  in  1172,  as  be  bad 
done  for  twelve  yeara  before,  and  did 
for  nine  years  after.  True  it  is,  Mat- 
thew of  "VVestniinstcr,  ho  called  Flori- 
legus,  and  Matthew  Paris,  a  monk  of 
St.  Albans  (both  of  them  Englishmen, 
and  both  of  them  favourites  with 
the  heretics,  on  account  of  their  vio- 
lence against  the  supreme  pontiffs, 
and  thrir  fahU  s  and  stories  against  tlx- 
Catholics  and  the  clergy),  sa^,  haviiiLT 
received  the  tale  I  know  not  whence, 
that  Adrian,  in  the  year  llo5,  granted 
Henry  that  right,  not  after  the  con- 
quest, but  with  a  view  to  the  future 
oonqnest  of  Ireland  ;  but  that  fact  we 
hare  already  refuted." 

Tbe  refutation  hero  referred  to 
consists  of  an  argument,  that,  inas- 
much as  Bernard  of  Clairvaulx,  a  co- 
temporary  authorof  the  "Life  of  Mala- 
ob/y  Arch  bishop  of  Armagh,  and  Legate 
of  the  Holj  See  in  Irelaad/'  had  but 
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recently  given  a  very  favourable  picture 
of  tbe  state  and  prospects  of  the  Irish 
Church,  it  was  impossible  for  AdritDf 
in  (U'rni^^iiion    of  ?o  respectable  an 
authority,  to  have  believed  the  state- 
ments set  forth  in   his  bull  ;  and, 
secondly*  that  tbe  admission,  that  all 
the  inlands  on  which  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  had  shone,  pertained  of  right 
to  the  Roman  see,  was  an  admission 
which  Henry  could  nerer  be  supposed 
to  have  made*  his  independent  pMition 
with  ret^ard  to  Home  being  consi'lft*. 
ed  ;  whence  he  concludest  that  it  is 
demonstrated,  that  the  ibtmcator  of 
the  bull  must  have  been  an  unjust  and 
presumptuous  impostor,  ♦*  who  could 
presiinne  In   f  fTcr    to    that  excellent 
pontiff,  Adrian,  so   conspicuous  an 
aflh>nt»  as  by  thus  makuig  him  at  onoe 
appear  rude  and  uninstructed  fai  the 
notorious  events  of  his  own  time,  and 
guilty,  besides,  of  temerity  and  injus- 
tice." 

The  fesflmony  of  Benard  of  Clair- 
vaulx,  is,  indeed,  hard  to  reconcile  with 
the  allepations  of  heathenism  and  spi- 
ritual darkness  relied  on  by  Adrian 
and  bis  sttccesaor;  end  it  is  abundantly 
eTident,  that  in  order  to  obtain  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  invasion,  gross  calumnies 
against  the  Irish  were  suggested  to 
the  Roman  court ;  had  been  listened 
to  with  complaeence*  if  not  with  avi- 
dity ;  and  worn  vf  ry  confidently  put 
forward  in  all  the  spoliatory  diplomas 
to  the  King  of  England,  issued  by 
Adrian  and  his  suoeessor.  If  we  are 
to  seek  for  the  cause  of  the  Pope's 
willingness  to  listen  to  statements  so 
injurious  to  tbe  Church  of  Ireland,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  Events  of  Mala- 
oby's  own  life,  who  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  e<  cK-sIastic?  most  instrumental 
in  reforming  the  independent  Irish 
Church  to  tbe  Roman  model.  We 
wiil  not  challenge  the  contradiction  of 
a  single  divine  of  either  church,  wlien 
^ve  proceed  to  state  that  the  Irish  church 
at,  and  prior  to  the  accession  of  Ad- 
rian, differed  !n  many  tnatters  of  dis- 
cipline so  widely  from  the  Church  of 
T^omp,  as  to  have  become  an  object  of 
extreme  solicitude,  if  not  of  jealousy 
and  apprehension,  to  tbe  then  united 
ehurcbes  of  Home  and  England.  To 
reconcile  these  differenc^es  had  been  the 
task  of  Malaehy  ;  and  he  had  been  able 
to  exercise  sufficient  inflaenee  to  pro- 
cure a  nominal  adhesion  to  the  Roman 
rule.   All  of  which  is  plainly  enough 
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ap^trentio  the  very  passages  so  moeh 
relied  on  in  evidence  of  the  gooJ  estate 
to   which  he  h.id  brou^^'ht  the  Irish 
Church  just  before  the  promutcration 
9t  these  pontifical  caluninieB  against 
it.    **  Malacby,**  thej  are  the  oftcited 
words  of  Bernard,  "  made  priest,  a.  d. 
in?*:  next  Bishop  of  Connor,  a.  d. 
li  ;i4 ;  then  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  a.  d. 
I IS8;  began  like  a  eoosumiog  fire  to 
born  op  the  branches  of  (the  national) 
▼ices ;  beatincf  down  the  underwoods  of 
evil ;  extirpjoing  barbarian,  and  plant- 
ing fnetend  eoeieaiastioal  rites,  and  so 
persevering  in  his  assaults,  that  at  last 
a  partial  way  was  opened  to  him.  The 
hardness  (of  the  people^  ceased ;  their 
barbarisia  grew  mitigated  ;  their  irri- 
tated commnnitj  gradaallj  became 
ealmed ;  by  degrees  they  began  to  admit 
correction,  to  rece-ve  discipline:  their 
barbarian  laws  are  abrogated ;  Human 
laws  are  introdiieed ;  eedesiastical  ens* 
toms  are  in  all  directions  adopted  ;  the 
contrary  are  rejected  ;  churches  are 
Imilt ;  clergy  ordained  in  them  ;  the 
solemnities  of  the  sacraments  are  regu- 
larly cdebrated ;  eoDlbsslons  are  made  3 
the  people  frequent  the  churches ; 
the  celehratton  of  nuptials  gives  ho- 
nesty to  (what  was  formerly)  concubin- 
age.   In  fioe^  everything  is  so  mtieh 
changed  f  r  the  better,  that  at  this  day 
we  may  well  apply  to  that  nation  what 
the  LfOrd  said  of  his  prophet : — *  They 
who  before  were  not  my  people  are 
nj  people  new.' "    But  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  real  rjf  P.ernard  for  the 
reputation  of  Malachy,  leads  him  to 
heigh teu  the  effect  of  his  reformSf  by 
presenting  a  ptotofeof  the  former  eon. 
dition  of  Malachy's  own  diocese,  as 
repulsive  as  any  Roman  vitQperator 
need  have  desircKl 

*'  AUoat  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
a^e,  Malachy,  having  been  consecrated 
bi5?iop.  is  introduced  to  Connor,  for  this 
was  the  name  of  the  town.  But  as  soon 
as  be  had  eommeneed  acting  in  his  new 
office,  then  it  was  that  this  man  of  God 
discovered  that  it  was  notmen,butbeasts, 
hs  had  to  deal  with.  Nowhere  yet  had 
fee  SMt  with  the  like  in  the  most  savage 
ptace  ;  nowhere  had  he  found  people  so 
profligate  in  their  morals,  so  ungodly  in 
tbeir  fiuth,  barbarous  as  to  their  laws, 
stiff-necked  against  discipline,  filthy  in 
their  lives,Cbrutiaos  in  name — in  reality 
Pagans.  They  did  not  pay  tithes,  nor 
fir-t-fruits,  nor  keep  to  iiiwt'ul  wedlock, 
nor  go  to  eoafesiion  }  absolutely  thero 


could  not  be  found  one  either  to  im- 
pose a  penani'i .  or  submit  to  it.  There 
were  very  few  ministprs  of  the  nitrir  ; 
hut,  to  be  sure,  what  need  of  more, 
whi'u  i  ron  those  few  were  almost  en- 
tirely iiilc,  withniit  .'inythin;^  to  (loarnon*^ 
the  laity.  They  had  no  opportunity  of 
gaining  the  fruit  of  their  services  among 
sueh  a  profligate  people.  No  voice  of 
preacher  or  chanter  was  heard  in  the 
ehnrohes.  What  then  was  the  soldier 
of  the  Lord  to  do?  He  mnst  either 
retreat  in  disgrace,  or  else  engege  in  a 
perilous  combat." 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  prominent  plaee  that  non- 
payment of  tithes  occupies  in  all  these 
lists  of  Irish  criminalities.    The  com- 
plaint was  as  old  as  the  cooMnenoe> 
ment  of  intimate  relations  between  the 
Irish  and  Roman  Churche<4.    It  had 
been  the  first  care  of  the  first  i'apal 
legate  in  Ireland  to  enact  an  ordi- 
nance for  ilieir  payment ;  and  the  re- 
peated re-enactment  of  ordinances  to 
the  same  effect  shows  pretty  plainly  that 
the  imposition  was  not  a  popolar  one. ' 
We  shall,  however,  be  better  able  to 
collect  what  was  the  in  lncement  to  the 
Irish  clergy,  not  only  to  submit  them- 
selves so  promptly  as  they  did  to  the 
authority  of  the  invaders,  but  to  lend 
themselves  to  tho?e  calumnies  apain.st 
their  own  (lock  and  nation,  on  which 
that  violent  act  of  usurpation  professed 
to  found  and  justify  itself,  from  the 
decrees  of  the  first  synod,  which  they 
held  immediately  after  the  arrival,  and 
by  the  authority  of  their  new  sove- 
reign, at  Gishel 

"  I — That  all  the  fitithful  throughout 
Ireland, desisting  from  connections  with 
their  near  relations  either  by  kindred  or 
affinity,  shall  contract  and  observe  law- 
ful marriages. 

"  II — Secondly— That  infants  shall 
becatecfalssd  at  the  ehorch  doors,  and 
baptised  in  the  holj  font,  in  the  fad^p- 
tismal  churches. 

"  IIL— Thirdly— 7%a<  all  the  faithful 
of  Christ  Khali  pay  tithe$  of  their  cattle, 
corn,  and  other  product,  te  44s  cAiircA  ojf 
their  ou  n  parish. 

"  IV — In  the  fonrth'place— That  all 
church  laufis,  ami  property  connected  with 
tkemy  shall  he  entirely  free  from  the  ejcac- 
Hotu  of  aU  laypertotu;  uidin  partienlar, 
that  no  petty  kinf^s,  n(jr  earls,  nor  other 
powerful  persons  in  Ireland,  nor  their 
sons  and  nmitiee,  shall  exact  victuals 
and  hospitality  in  the  cborch  demesnse, 
as  has  been  customary ;  nor  shall  they 
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presume  henceforth  to  extort  them  by 
force  \  and  that  those  dettUable  contri^ 
hutknu  whkk  are  levied  four  ttmeg  m  the 
year  on  the  /urmn  of  the  churchex  by  the 
neighbour irttj  earU,  Mhali  for  tke/ttture  be 
levied  no  mure. 

v.— In  the  Bfth  place —That in  ease 
of  homicide  commit  t<  1 1  I.iymcn,  whcn- 
e?er  they  cumpuunti  wuh  tiieir  enemies 
for  the  offence,  clergymen  trho  are  their 
relatives  shall  pay  no  part  of  the  fiui  :  but 
shall,  as  they  were  not  concerned  iu  the 
murder,  be  exempted  also  from  haring 
to  pay  nnv  |><>rtion  of  the  money. 

VI.— Sixthly— That  all  the  faithful 
lyin^  in  sickness,  shall  make  their  will 
with  beconiinj^ solemnity,  in  the  presence 
of  th.  ir  ronfessor  and  rit'i;;libour'< :  and 
shall  diviile  their  moveable  properly, 
•opposing  them  to  have  wives  and 
childrrn,  into  three  part?  (debts  and 
servants'  wageti  having  bet*n  previously 
dedoeted),  so  as  to  leave  one  part  for 
the  chililrtni,  another  for  the  lawful  wife, 
the  third  for  the  person's  own  obsequies ; 
and  if  it  shall  happen  that  they  have  no 
children  lawfully  begotten,  let  the  pro- 
perty  bo  divided  inf  •  two  moit'tit  s,  be- 
tween himself  ami  ins  wiic  ;  imd  if  bis 
lawful  wife  be  dead,  they  should  be 
shared  between  himself  and  the  chiU 
dren. 

**  VII — SeTenthljr— That  dne  oare  he 

taken  of  the  obsequies  of  those  who  die 
after  a  good  confession,  by  means  of 
masses,  vigils  (or  wakes),  and  decent 
burial. 

*'  Likewisi' — That  all  divine  for  ^spi- 
ritual) matters  .shall  for  the  future,  iu 
all  parts  of  Ireland,  be  reflnlaled  after 
the  model  of  Iluly  Church,  accordinj^ 
to  the  observances  of  the  Anirlican 
Chttr«h.* 

Lrt  historjhMP  what  infamy  it  will 
on  the  memory  of  Dernmt  MacMur- 
rougbf  "  halt  and  lecherous,  "  it  is  evi- 
dent that  his  unholy  passtont  worn  not 
the  only  vile  instrumentality  engaged 
in  the  country's  sale  and  subjugation. 
Even  on  his  behalf,  and  especially  on 
behalf  of  the  unhappy  Devorgilda, 
something  remains  to  be  said  by  the 
Irish  historian,  which  will  probably 
niiti^Mte  the  verdict  to  be  passed  on 
both  by  posterity.  But  to  return  to  the 
bulls  and  the  debate  on  their  authen- 
ticity. 

I'hiiip  O'Sulliv.nn  was  the  next  who 
assailed  the  scandalous  document!^,  so 
inconveniently  brought  to  day  light.  H  is 
reply  to  Ofaraldus  has  been  lost  |  but  if 
rire  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  work  of 
the  same  stamp  with  his  Catholic  His- 
tory,  we  may  easily  guess  that  it  con- 


formed to  the  example  of  White*  in  ad- 
mitting the  full  ri|<ht  of  the  Chnir  of 
l*eter  to  bestow  Ireland  on  any  one  the 
occupant  might  think  proper,  but  denied 
its  exercise.  In  fact  this  is  the  ease 
incidentally  made  in  the  Hihttjry,  mid 
very  bitt«'rly  commented  on  by  Cox. 
O'Sulbvan  puts  it  that, even  admitting 
the  document  to  he  trues  what  doea  it 
do  for  Henry  beyond  making  Liuj  a 
bailiff  f  th  •  Pope  to  collect  liis 
hearth  niuiiey  i  his*  as  might  be 
expected,  excitea  Cos*a  loyal  oholert 
and  leails  to  the  exchange  of  seve- 
ral pretty  controversial  compliments. 
Of  O'Sullivan  it  wa.s,  we  tliink* 
as  unfairly  ab  coarsely  baid  by  Unher, 
that  a  greater  liar  did  not 
breathe  in  Christendom."  He  was  a 
scholar  and  a  gentlinn-un  a  tu  ist  ele- 
gant Latinistf  and  a  bravu  i>oldier  and 
seaman*  but  bigoted  to  excess;  and, 
in  all  matters  touching  his  creeid,  the 
most  timid  of  devotees  ;  and  that  he 
should  have  had  the  independence  of 
mind  seriously  to  question  either  the 
validity  or  iofallalnlity  of  the  pontifical 
grants  is  not  to  be  expected. 

Archdeacon  Lynch,  however,  whose 
**  Caiubrenais  Eversus"  was  the  last, 
as  it  was  by  fw  the  ableet  of  the  etrio* 
tures  called  forth  by  Camden's  publi> 
cation,  was  a  man  of  larger  ability,  of 
greater  learning,  and  of  too  good  ac- 
quirements, as  a  divine,  to  be  chaiiied 
down  to  these  bigoted  servilities,  aod 
not  only  Ji.sputed  the  right  of  Adrian, 
supposing  the  bull  genuine,  to  make 
such  a  gift  of  an  independent  kingdom, 
but  insists  that,  in  that  sUte  of  faetSy 
Adrian  must  have  been  grossly  duped 
and  misled  into  ;in  not  of  Indefen.sible 
injustice.    **  The  writer  of  this  buii," 
says  he,  "  pretends  that  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  is  lord  of  all  islands  by  virtue 
of  the  grant  of  (^onstantine  the  Grt-at. 
Whereas 'tis  well  known  that  the  se- 
cular authority  of  the  Pope  is  limited 
to  certain  parts  of  Gaul  and  Italy  ; 
and  the  learned  in  theology  deny  that 
it  extond'^  tn  regions  subject  to  the 
authority  ut  other  priuces.    Who  ever 
■aid  that  the  kings  of  Great  Britain* 
which  is  an  island,  held  their  power 
of  g^overnFticnt  n'^  dependent  on  the 
Pope  before  the  time  of  King  Jobo^ 
who  granted  his  whole  right  to  the 
Ponti^?    No  writer  of  antiquity  faaa 
so  much  as  insinuated  that  the  80ve> 
reign  teniporal  power  of  England  be- 
longed to  the  Pope*    Nay,  Thomas 
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Mom  denies  thnt  it  was  Uwftd  for 

John,  without  the  assent  of  hi*  nobles, 
to  alienate  nnr  anywise  to  transf  r  the 
fruvereigii  povrer  of  his  kingdum  tVoui 
the  natire  people  thereof  to  any  per- 
son whatever.    But  if  any  one  alleges 
that  Ireland  ever  paid  ob*-dience  to  the 
Supreme  Pontiff,  as  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
oor  native  writers  will  be  found  ez> 
idaiminfp    &gain>t  such  an  as^tertion, 
since  thev,  in  the  whi)le  series  of  our 
kings,  and  "f  th"!r  actions,  never  so 
much  as  bint  at  any  external  potentate 
hating  enjoyed  aathority  over  us. 
Certainly,  Keating  opposes  ahmvlant 
authority  to  Sanders,  where  the  latter 
would  confer  the  supreme  authority  of 
Ihlft  iiland  on  the  Pope.    Bat,  700  will 
say,    Constantine  bestow^  it  on  the 
Pope."  By  what  muniment  of  title  do 
you  show  me  that  ?    13y  none,  in  good 
truth.     Alas!  no.     It  was  the  on- 
happy  fate  of  Ireland  to  hear  the  din, 
afar  off,  of  the  Roman  arms,  but  never 
to  feel  their  force:    for,  if  she  had 
l>eeo  conquered  by  their  arms  she  also 
wonld  have  received  their  eiviltsation. 
For,  whithersoever  they  brought  their 
arms  thither  they  also  imported  nmre 
cultivated  institutions ;  and  to  those 
whose  libwty  they  took  away  they  im- 
parted the  advantages  of  elegant  life 
snd   civilisation.      Wherefons  Con- 
stant ine  hiid  no  power  to  grant  to  any- 
one a  country  which  be  neither  ac- 
qnired  by  descent  from  bis  ancestors, 
Dor  by  conqnest  or  otherwise  for  him- 
•elf." 

He  then  proceed^!  to  notice  that  the 
ball  of  Adrian  has  neither  year,  nor 
diy  of  date^-a  signal  badge  of  suspi- 
:  and  is  invalid,  according  to  the 
uiaxim  of  the  civil  law — "  A  rescript 
if  without  day,  consul,  and  year  of  the 
ioeamation,  is  of  no  6ifect."  Farther, 
that,  clandestinely  obtained  as  it  wa."*, 
it  had  become  obsolete  ;  and  then  goes 
ou  with  a  vigorous  assertion  of  inde- 
pendent opinion,  highly  grateful,  after 
the  honiliatiiv  aerviJity  of  White, 
to  declares* 

'■Moreover,  the  oenooetor  of  this 

bull  has  recklessly  can  i  d  it  to  appear 
of  this  excellent  pontiff  that  he  has 
over-leaped  the  bounds  of  the  natural 
law,  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  every 
principle  of  equity.  For  what  is  it  to 
attempt  the  spoliation,  not  of  an  indi- 
viduai,  but  of  an  entire  nation  ;  not  in 
a  trifling  individual  matu-r,  but  in  a 
matter  of  country,  fortune,  life — and 


that  withont  cause  allegr^d,  but  to  break 
throii'^'-h  a'l  tin-  li;ii  ri--rs  ol  all  l.iws  V 
Wluit  judj;e  of  the  humblest  seat  of 
justice  would  take  upon  him  to  deter- 
mini'  a  plea  brouf^ht  bcff^.'  hrm,  save 
upon  the  pleadings  of  the  parties  ? 
Therefore,  all  oar  execrations  are  justl  v 
due  to  the  fabricator  of  a  bull  which 
presents  tbo  Pope  to  ns  in  so  odious  an 
aspect.  Fur  tirst  he  strips  him  of  the 
title  of  an  honest  man,  and  then  ex- 
hilitts  bim  as  a  follower  of  his  own  will, 
rather  than  of  Justice  ;  a  condemnor  of 
Innocent  defendants  unheard  ;  a  sub- 
verter  of  the  Irish  nation,  which  never 
before  bad  submitted  to  external  role ; 
a  credulous  listener  of  spies  and  in- 
formers ;  an  alienator  of  the  longest 
enjoyed  rights  ;  a  violator  of  all  laws  ; 
a  most  wicked  contemner  of  relif^ion  ;  a 
firebrand  of  execrable  war,  and  a  dia* 
seminator  of  insufferable  hatreds." 

Prudence,  perhaps,  rendered  it  ex- 
pedient to  apply  these  invectives  osten- 
sibly to  a  .supposed  fabricator  of  the 
Inill  ;  hut  it  is  plain  that  Lynch  de- 
.sigiied  them  to  pass  through  the 
Undarat  and  strike  the  substantial  cul* 
prit  beyond.  We  omit  his  other  ar- 
uniments  on  this  document;  which,  in- 
deed, nil  go  on  tlie  assumption,  that 
the  Pope  could  not  be  conceived  to 
have  been  so  weak  and  wicked  a  man 
m  to  grant  such  a  hull  with  his  eyes 
open  ;  and  proceed  to  what  be  says 
respecting  that  of  Alexander. 

Here  he  dwells  with  great  force  on 
the  extreme  inconsistency  f'f  Alexan- 
der selecting  as  a  reformer  and  chris- 
tianiser  of  the  Irish,  a  prince  so  unor- 
thodox and  unfriendly  to  Rome,  as  the 
cHi  my  of  Becket,  and  the  promulgator 
of  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon. 
Then  he  dwells  on  Henry's  personal 
vices — ^hit  lusts,  perjuries,  wrongs  to 
the  dinrcb,  infidelity,  and  furious  tem- 
per— all  with  singular  vigour  of  in- 
vective ;  and  after  exhausting  that 
quiver,  returns,  again  and  again,  to 
the  disgraceful  injustice  imputed  by 
these  bulls  to  men  who  ought  to  have 
been  examples  uf  equity,  in  condemn- 
ing a  whole  nation  unheard,  and  on 
theromouriof  men  who  only  wanted 
that  condemnation  \b  carry  fire  and 
sword  through  the  slanderetl  country. 
No  abler  invectives  are  to  be  found  in 
our  historical  library ;  and  if  the  evi- 
dences remained,  as  they  stood  in 
Lynch *s  time,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  criminality  of  these  popes  might 
still  be  a  doubtful^  question  in  the 
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mindt  of  the  more  devout  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  but  later  research  has  brought 
to  light  no  fewer  than  three  other  5up- 
plemeotarv  bulls  of  the  sante  Alexan- 
der»  which  conYiet  hiro,  before  all 
Christendona,  of  the  fullest  participa- 
tion in  II('!iry'>  nn  ltrtaking  ;  and  of 
the  most  atrocious  exultatlui)  nt  its 
success.    These  bulls,  which  remain  of 
record  in  the  Blaek  Book  of  the  Eng- 
lish Exchequer,  were  first  printed  in 
the  new  edttion  of  theFcedera,\n  18*26. 
They  are  without  year  of  date,  but 
appear  to  have  been  written  iramedi- 
atelj  after   the  Council  of  Cashel, 
abOTementioned ;  and  all  boar  date 
at  Tusculuiu,  the  12th  of  the  kalends 
of  October.     The  first  is  directed  to 
the  kings  and  prinoea  of  the  Irish ; 
commanding  them  to  be  faithful  to 
their  new  sovereign.     Tlie  second  is 
addressed  to  the  Irish  prelates,  to  the 
like  purport.   The  third,  which  ia  ad- 
dressed by  the  pontifical  pirate  to  the 
royal  robber  himself,  we  hero  pre- 
sent (for  the  first  time,  we  believe, 
in  the  English  language)  to  the  cari- 
osity, and,  as  we  expect,  to  the  indigo 
nation,  of  our  independent  connlrjrmen 
of  all  creeds 

The  Bull  of  Pope  Alexander  the 
Third, T  IT  nry  tlic  Second,  King  of  the 
English,  w  hereiu  he  adroooisbes  him  to 
recall  to,  and  keep  in  the  practice  of 
the  Christian  faith,  the  nation  of  the 
Irisii,  coDtamioated  with  muiiitudinoos 
filtfaioessea  and  abominations. 

Alexander  the  Bishop,  the  servant  of 
the  .servants  of  God,  to  his  most  dear  son 
!n  Christ,  Ilcory,  the  illustrious  King  of 
thi>  English,  liealth  and  apostotte  be» 
nedietion : 

**  We  have  heard  by  glorious  report, 
and  the  faithfttt  reUtion  of  many,  not 
without  preat  dolit^ht  of  mind,  in  what 
manner  you  have,  hkoapious  kine,  and 
magnificent  prince,  mtracolously  and 
spltndidly  triumphed  over  that  Irish 
iintinn,  which,  aliandonin;::^  the  fear  of 
Ginl.  runs,  a.iy  it  wtJ  e  unbridled,  dowu 
the  -tct  J)  of  crimos,  casts  aside  the  obli- 
gation of  tho  Chrixfiafi  faith,  and  of 
virtue,  and  consumes  itself  in  inter- 
necine slanghter  ;  and  over  that  [Irish] 
kingdom  v^hich  the  Unman  Prinrcs, 
conquerurs  of  the  world,  as  wo  have 
heard,  tefl  in  their  time  unsubdued,  by 
the  help  of  God,  whoso  will  it  id,  as  we 
Tindntibtin<^]y  believe,  that  you  should  ex- 
tend the  power  of  your  serene  majesty 
over  that  rude  and  undisciplined  nation. 

*•  For,  omitting  for  the  pre?.ent  the 
other  enormities  and  rices  in  which  that 
na  ion,  regardleee  of  the  obligations  of 


Christian   faith,  shamelessly  enough 
grovels,  the  aforesaid  people,  as  oar 
venerable  brother.  Christian  Bishop  of 
Lismore,  Ln'^ate  of  the  Apostolic  See, 
and  the  arcliliisliops  and  bbhops  of  that 
land,  ha\  »•  intimated  to  us  by  their  let- 
ters i  and  as  our  beloved  friend,  Ralf, 
Archdeacon  of  Llandaff,  a  prudent  and 
discfict  mail,  and  i'>.jn'cially  hound  hy 
tho  ties  of  devotion  to  your  royal  ma- 
jesty, who  saw  these  facts  ocularly, 
has  as  anxiously  as  discreetly,  in  vio» 
roce    relation    explainer)    tn   us — the 
aforesaid    people,   as  perchaace  has 
already  more  rally  cone  to  the  know- 
ledge of  your  royal  serenity,  publicly 
cohabit  with  their  stepmothers,  and  do 
not  blnsh  to  beget  children  of  them ; 
the  brother  abuses  thi- wife  nfthcltro- 
ther  in  his  lifetime ;  the  same  (profli- 
gate) cohi^its  with  sister  concubines  ; 
and  many  repudiating  the  mother,  co- 
habit  with  thi^'  dau'^'hter  ;  and  all  of 
them  universally  eat  Hesh  meat  in  Lent, 
and  do  not  pay  tithee,  nor  revere  at  all 
as  they  nn^j^ht  tho  sacred  ohurebes  or 
persons  of  ecclesia&tivs. 

Wherefore,  inasmuch  as,  the  said 
archhisliops    and    hishop'i  signifying, 
aud  tilt'  said  archdeacon  more  fully  and 
at  l&T'^i-  t  vplaining  to  us,  we  have  learn- 
ed how  you  have  applied  your  mind, 
under  the  inspiration  of  tho  divine  cle- 
mency, with  your  combined  magnificent 
naval  and  land  forces,  to  subjugate 
to  prour  dominion  (hat  nation,  and  to 
extirpate  from  amongst  them  the  Pithi- 
ness of  such  great  abominations,  we 
hold  that  resolution,  a>  wo  on;,'ht  to  do, 
to  be  in  allresnects  grateful  and  accept- 
able.  Wherefore  to  Him  from  whom 
every  good  thing  proceeds,  and  who 
dlspo^ic<:  In  the  way  of  safety  tin*  yiious 
acts  und  wishes  of  his  faithiul  bcrrauts 
in  his  own  good  pleasure,  wo  offer  ottr 
prateful  thanks,  with  devout  pr«vfr«v, 
beseeching  Aimigbty  God  that  lu  like 
manner  as  by  toe  power  of  your  ma- 
jcsty,  those  things  which  were  evilly 
dune  in  that   laud  alreadj  begin  to 
diminish  ;  and  instead  of  Tioe,  the  seeda 
of  virtue  already  begin  to  germinate  ; 
so  also,  with  the  assistance  of  God, 
through  you,  the  aforesaid  nation,  cast- 
ing aside  the  filtbiness  of  its  aim,  may 
embrace   the  whole  discipline  of  the 
Christian  religion,  to  your  profit  in  sal- 
vation* and  attainment  of  an  inoormp. 
tible  crown  of  eternal  plory. 

*'  Wo,  tberetoro,  beseech  your  rojal 
exoelleoce,  and  we  admoidsh  and  exhort 
you  in  the  Lord,  atul  enjoin  you  for  the 
remission  of  your  sins,  that  to  what  you 
have  so  laudably  begun,  you  tho  more 
earnestly  apply  aoia  etrengthen  your 
min<l,  and,  by  your  power,  recall  to,  and 
kuep  iu  the  practice  ot  the  Christian 
faith  that  nation ;  that,  as  you  hare  (we 
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wtil  beliere)  tak«ii  npoo  yoa  for  the  par* 

don  of  ytjur  >ins  so  great  a  labour  against 
them,  so  ai3o  vou  maj',  out  of  the  pro- 
fit of  their  Mlvaiion,  beeome  yourself 
'  ly  to  iMiuDe  ft  crown  ererlast* 

Aod«  inasmuch  as  the  Roman  Church, 
«9  is  known  unto  your  majesty,  has  not 
the  samp  riL'hts  in  island  parts  as  in  the 
maiolatid  and  cuutiuent,  we,  havine  that 
conBdence  and  bslief  in  yonr  fervor 
fif  dfvxtion,  that  you  wou'd  desire  not 
only  lo  maiutaiii,  but  cveu  to  euiarge, 
Um  rights  of  the  church,  and  where  she 
a*  yet  may  have  no  right,  to  give  right 
to  h«r,  beseech  and  earnestly  admonish 
yoor  nia'^nifioence  that  you*  study  dili- 
rently  to  pre»*;rve  the  rights  of  the 
r>le«ted  Peter  in  the  before- writ  ten 
land;  and  that  even  alt hou|^b  the  church 
Cbero  hare  them  noi  yet,  that  your  nuu 
jesty  will  constitute  and  assi^'u  the  sam« 
rights  to  the  church  there  ^as  elscH  herej 
to  tbo  end  that  ther^y  we  may  have  to 
render  copious  thanks  to  your  royal 
highness,  and  that  ^ou  may  be  seen  fit 
to  offer  the  first*IVuits  of  your  glory  and 
trinmph  to  God. 

"  Ciiven  at  Tuscnium,  the  12th  of  the 
kalends  of  October  CU73?)." 

This  blasphemous  edict  completes 
the  ca.«e,  which  strikes  us  as  conclusive* 
for  the  oneration  of  the  Irish  church 
with  the  guilt  and  scandal  of  inviting 
the  invasion  of  Henry  the  Second. 
To  rxalt  tlieini-ieU'c??,  to  procorp  in- 
creased personal  and  corporate  iramu- 
mties,  and  to  obtain  the  power  of  le- 
vying tithes,  appear  to  have  been  the 
main  motives.  That  many  nf  them  may 
have  believLd  the  interests  of  religion 
could  be  advanced  by  a  closer  con- 
nexion with  the  hody  of  the  oborchy 
and  by  a  more  tiniform  ritual,  is  very 
probable  ;  but  that  the  invasion  of 
their  country  by  a  foreign  enemy  was 
neoeseary  fbr  eiliH^ting  that  reform, 
ll>ey  cannot  have  believed,  utiless  tliey 
di«h(dteved  all  thr*  traditions  of  their 
church,  which,  from  Patrick  to  Ma- 
lachy,  showed  them  a  continuous  series 
of  religious  triumphs  over  secular  ob- 
stacles. The  irregularities  an<l  vices 
alleeed  by  themselves  against  their 
flock,  at  the  synod  of  Cashel  were 
no  mora  nor  greater  Chan  at  that  time 
prevailed  throughout  all  Europe.  If 
an  excuse  had  been  wanting  for  the 
invasion  of  Kranoe — if,  that  is  to  say, 
tbe  presence  of  a  fbreign  power  had 
been  nece$»ary  in  France  to  give  tithes 
and  immunities  to  the  French  clcrgr — 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Arks 


would  have  axhilMt^  incestuous  mar- 
riages enough  to  juslily  as  vituperative 

a  bull  as  any  u  c  have  cited.    If  a  new 
Norman  invasion  ot  Lnglaud  had  heen 
requisite,  enough  of  pretexts  of  tbe  like 
kind  might  readily  have  been  found  in 
the  acts  of  every  British  council,  from 
Augustine  down  to  that  synod  of  Lon- 
don by  which  public  prostitution  w;is 
first  made  a  vatter  of  ecclesiastical 
police.    If  marriages  unrecognised  by 
the  Roman  canon — in  tJie  vituperative 
phraseology  of  thechurch,  denominate  d 
incestuous— had  been  a  suilicient  ex- 
cuse for  every  band  of  robbert  who 
might  de^i^e  to  make  new  CanaaiM  of 
ChrijHtian  countries,  both  Councils  of 
Lateraa   might  have  brought  home 
those  sanctions  of  bloodshed  and  ra- 
pine to  the  doors  of  the  popes  them- 
selves.   P.ut  there  were  no  reasons  of 
ecclesiastical  policy  why  those  irregu- 
larities should  be  made  the  justifica- 
tion of  invasions.    Honorius  might 
tT'urry  TTermonitia,  the  lister  of  his 
Uccca-HcU  empress  Maria  ;  (Jlothaire 
might  follow  the  imperial  example  ; 
Charles  the  Bald  might  espouse  Ri. 
childa,  the  widow  of  his  deceased  bro- 
ther Lotharius.    Even  in  tbe  memory 
of  Lynch's  own  generation,  Emaouel 
King  of  Portugal  might  espouse  Maria 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Castile,  after 
the  death  of  his  fir-t  queen,  Isabella, 
her  full  sister;  and  Catherine  of  Aus- 
tria  might  wed  first  Prince  Arthur, 
son  of  Henry  VII.,  and  afterwards  his 
brother  Henry  Vlll;  yet,  as  Lynch 
demands,  "  w  ho  ha.s  vilified  these  mar- 
riages with  the  charge  of  tilthiness  and 
barbarism?*' 

We  have  now  seen  enough  of  tbe 
motives  and  instrumentalities  engaged 
in  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry 
II.,  to  understand  what  kind  of  feel- 
ings  and  prepossessions  an  English 
churchman  would  bring  to  the  obser- 
vation of  this  country,  00011111/,  as 
Giraldus  Barry  did,  in  the  train 
of  the  early  invaders,  and  inti- 
mately mixed  np,  as  he  was,  in  all 
the  ecclesiastical  intrigues  which 
followed  on  their  success.  But,  be- 
fore we  can  fully  appreciate  the  man 
and  his  testimony,  we  must  look  a 
little  to  his  former  career  and  asso- 
ciations. Mere  we  are  cast  on  a 
haracteristic,  and,  we  hope,  as  en- 
tertaining chapter  of  biography. 

The  Barrys,  from  whom  our  writer 
is  de9cen4ed»  were  Normans ;  but 
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whetW  of  the  Scandinafian  atock 

of  Rollo,  or  Franks,  is  an  inquiry 
whifh  roust  du'li.'  ih'*  herald  in 
thtiir  caset  as  well  as  in  that  of  almost 
every  Norman  family  of  the  conquest. 
For  our  own  part*  we  incline  to  the 
belief,  that  llif  mass  of  the  Norman 
iiobiHty,  in  the  days  of  Willinm  the 
Bastard,  was  Prankish.  In  their 
politeness*  subtlety,  le^al  aeoroen,  and 
administrative  policy,  u  esee  no  traces 
of  the  blunt  freebooters  of  Den. 
mark*  but  every  indication  of  the 
genius  of  that  race  which  reared  the 
thrones  of  Clovis  and  Charlemagne. 
A  race  of  courtior';,  diplomati*!t«.  nnil 
lawyers,  as  well  as  valiant  warriors, 
there  was  nothing  too  subtle  or  too 
stronff  for  them.  Great  architects, 
splendid  in  decoration  and  app.ir*  I, 
methodical,  to  tli*^  <  xtrf'me,  inalltln-ir 
afiTairSy  especially  in  the  ailuiiuiitita- 
tion  of  their  laws  and  government 
— they  had  attMoed  a  pitch  of  civillH. 
Htion  before  they  exohanjred  tlicir 
capital  of  Rouen  for  London,  such  as 
their  mixed  descendaou  of  England 
did  not  come  ap  with  for  many  years 
aftrr.  Among  the  rude  8axan«*  and 
ruder  Welsh,  they  livt  d  in  a  splendid 
supremacy,  inhabiting  magnificent  cas- 
tles, built  by  masons  who  had  learned 
the  perfection  of  their  art  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  greatest  Gothic 
cathedrals.  About  midway  between 
Tenby  and  Pembroke«  the  ruins  of 
Manorbeer  Castle  sUlI  OOnstitute  one 
of  the  mo'^t  5mpn«inp  architectural 
objects  on  the  shore  of  South  Wales. 
GiraMus  himself,  in  his  <«  Itinerary  of 
Walee»**  baa  left  a  description  of  it:— > 

"  The  castle  is  called  Maenor  Pyrr, 
that  it,  the  mansion  of  Pyrrns,  who 

also  possessed  ihf  i>lanil  of  ^'^'1  y, 
which  the  Welsh  call  luys  Pyrr,  or  the 
island  of  Pyrrus,  and  is  distant  about 
throe  miles  from  Peml>r<)l»('.  It  is  ex- 
rellently  well  defended  ly  lurrets  and 
bulwarKS,  and  is  bituated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill,  extending  on  the  western 
side  towards  the  sea-port,  having:  on 
its  northern  and  southern  sides  a  tine 
fish'pond,  under  its  walls,  as  conspicu- 
ous for  its  grand  appt-arance  as  for  tho 
depth  of  its  waters,  and  a  beautiful 
orchard  on  tlie  same  side,  enclosed  on 
the  one  part  by  a  vineyard,  and  on  the 
other  hv  a  wood,  remarkable  for  its  pro- 

i'ecting  rocks  and  fur  the  height  of  its 
iaael-trees»'* 

lo  this  castle  livedWiUiam  liarry. 


[Jan* 

the  father  of  Giraldus  by  Angaretli» 

a  flau^^'liter  of  the   Princess  MesUW 
fiaiiuhtor  of  Rice  ap  Tudor,  Prince  of 
South  Wales.  This  Ncsta  was  mother, 
by  different  husbands,  of  nine  9on% 
seven  of  whom  were  of  the  rank  of 
barons,  viz.,  William  FitzireraM,  Lord 
of  Pembroke,  father  of  Ka}m«)nd  le 
Gros ;  Robert  Fitzstephen,  Lord  of 
Cardigan ;  Henry  Fits  Roy,  fiitber  of 
Meiler;  Nicholas  Fitz  Henry,  Lord  of 
Nesbred ;  Maurice,  Lord  of  Landestef- 
fan ;    William  Hay,  of  St.  Clare ; 
Howel,  of  Llanpeter  ;   Walter,  of 
Swelfrei ;  an«l  Daviil,  Bishop  of  St» 
David's.     Giraldu$,  fr'Mii  }v<  infancy, 
was  destined  for  tlje  church.  When 
bis  brothers,  in  their  childish  plays, 
on  the  sea>shore,  would  build  outlea 
andcampH  on  the  sand,  Giraldus  would 
fn^ihion  his  little  structure  to  the  form 
ot  a  church — so,  at  least,  he  himself 
relates  with  infinite  eomplaoency ;  and 
that,  taking  this  early  indication  of 

his  tOFti  s,  "pro  prf>pnrK«tico  quoilrun," 
his  father  torihwiih  bestowed  upuii 
bim  the  title  of  his  little  bishop. 
Another  indication  of  bis  calling, 
marking  him  out  for  ecclesiastical 
destination,  was  his  crying  out,  on 
a  suddeii  alarm  of  some  hostile  inva- 
sion, to  be  carried,  for  protection,  to 
the  church,  as  the  safest  place  he  could 
think  of,  **  miro  presagio  pacem  ec- 
clesiasticam  et  miuistrationem  domus 
Dei  declarando."  His  early  studies, 
however,  were  much  impedied  by  the 
society  of  hi^  tliri-e  l)r others*  wild 
young  blade^i,  destined  for  the  wars, 
and  wholly  devoted  to  field  sports 
and  feats  of  strength.  Being,  how- 
ever, taken  in  hands  by  his  unc!]e,  tho 
bivhon,  *♦  correplu"?  el  ttatini  correc- 
tus,"  and,  moreover,  subjected  to  tite 
ridicule  of  two  of  the  monks  of  St.  Da* 
vid's,  who  declined  for  him  Uie  appro- 
priate arljeetives,  duruXf  durior,  dtin'ssl. 
nms,  and  stuUtu,  stultior,  stuitus^imns 
he  soon  began  to  profit  by  discipline, 
and  became  a  keen  and  successful  stu- 
dent. P.iris  was  at  that  time  the  Ox- 
ford of  the  English  nobility,  and  to 
Paris  Giraldus  went,  where  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  his  countrymen 
and  immediate'  friends  and  rela- 
tives— the  Carews,  de  la  Hayes,  and 
Barrys.  Three  successive  session^ 
each  of  several  years*  duration,  he  do- 
voted  to  the  University.  Oxford  at 
that  time  was  hut  little  thought  of ; 
perhaps  among  the  proud  and  power- 
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All  Angio-iNorman  nobles  it  was  re- 
garded M  our  own  College  of  Dehlin 

»,  in  raoilern  days,  by  our  ambitious 
Irl*h  farnilio.'>  of  cr)ii>iiler;itioii.  \N'li;it 
the  course  of  stuiiv  wns  we  uiaj  judge, 
if  our  curiosity  lead  us  into  such  de- 
taiU,  by  the  oooteinporaneoiit  ftcooonU 
given  by  Peter  of  Blois  of  the  curricH- 
Imm  at  Cambridge,  then   just  rising 
into  repute  as  a  school  of  learaing : — 
**  Betimes  io  tfae  morning,  Friar 
Odo»  an  excellent  gTAmnouuriMi,  and 
satiric  poet,  rv:v\  trrammar  to  the  boy** 
and  younger  iH>rt  who  were  assigned 
him,   aocordini^  to  the  doctrioe  of 
Priscian,  and  Remigius  on  him*  At 
one  o'clock  Terricus,  a  subtle  sophist, 
read    Aristotle's  Loptc  to  the  eldtr 
sort,  according  to  Porphvry's  and  Av- 
erroe's  iotrodoetion  and  comments.  At 
three  of  the  clock.  Friar  William  read 
lectures     in    TuUy's  Rhetoric  and 
Qmitctiliao's  Institutes  ;  and  Gisle* 
Ivett  the  principal  master,  preached 
to  the  people  upon  all  Sandays  and 
hornliiys."     At  Paris,  however,  every- 
thing  was  conducted  splendidly,  de- 
omroualy,  and  with  an  imposing  osten- 
latKHi  of  the  power  and  preeminence 
of  learn  in  I?.    "  Wlien  I  beheld,"  says 
John  of  Salisbury,  writing    hf>mp  to 
Becket  of  what  he  bad  ^cn  m  I'urls, 
**  the  reverence  paid  to  the  clergy,  the 
majesty    and   glory  of  the  whole 
church,  and  the  various  occupations  of 
those  who  applied  themselves  to  philo- 
sophy in  that  dty,  it  raised  my  admira- 
tion as  if  I  had  seen  the  ladder  of 
Jacob,  the  toji  of  which  reached  to  hea- 
ti-  n,;iri<l  tlie  stt-ps  whereol  were  covered 
with  aiigeliiaaceuding  liud  descending." 

We  may  well  imagine  that  the  young 
Cambro- Norman  returned  from  this 
heat  of  letters  and  divinity  a  very  ab- 
solute clerk,  and  sufficientiy  full  of 
the  importance  and  dignity  of  his  office 
in  the  priesthood,  which  he  took  upon 
him  on  hi-  rrttim.  The  t* -Kbings  of 
Peter  Coine.xfor,  his  tutor  in  theology, 
were  not  lung  in  bearing  abundance  of 
ftvit.  He  was  no  sooner  returned  to 
his  native  diocese,  than  he  touk  notice 
of  a  horrible  and  perverse  delintiaenry 
of  the  Welshmen  of  CardigauMhire, 
that  they  paid  no  tithes  of  their  wool 
or  cheese.  Immediately  proeeedtng 
to  Canterbury,  ho  obtained  from  the 
primate  a  legation  for  reforming  the 
diocsse  of  St.  David's  in  this  re- 
spect ;  and,  partly  by  the  persnasion 
a  the  pcimaiaoal  letters^  and  partly 


by  threats  of  ecclesiastical  censure, 
indnced  his  coontrymen,  all  except 
certain  Flemings,  settlers  from  the 
low  countries  in  the  district  of  Ross, 
to  pay  the  tithes  in  question.  Here- 
upon our  brisk  clerk  put  the  dis- 
trict of  Ross  nnder  interdict.  The 
Low-countrymen  appealed  to  the  King, 
at  whose  inst  mce,  with  the  arch- 
bishop, the  intt^r  iict  was  set  a»ido — an 
opposition  which  Giraldas,  amid  all  his 
future  flatteries,  never  forgave.  After 
Ilenry'ji  death,  fh»-  wo(d-tithing  Welsh- 
men rebuked  the^e  recusants  of  Roi^ 
hy  plandering  their  country,  and  car* 
ryingoff  sheep,  cheese,  and  everything 
else  they  could  lay  their  hands  on:  a 
siiTnal  vindication  of  the  rig'hts  of  the 
Church,  which Giralduii does  notfail  to 
enlarge  on,  and  illustrate  by  some 
apposite  extracts  from  Augustine, 
coupled  with  a  bitter  and  vindictive 
insult  to  the  memory  of  the  King, 
whom  he  does  not  scrapie  to  charge 
with  having  procured  the  remission  of 
the  interdict  to  his  own  damnation. 
Nor  was  he,  in  this  his  first  essay  in 
church  government,  without  the  usual 
sanction  of  a  miracle.  Roger  Becket 
owed  a  burgess  of  Peiiibroku  ten 
stones  of  wool;  he  gave  the  tenth 
stone  to  his  motber-church  of  Carew, 
and  sent  the  nine  to  his  creditor  on 
account.  The  creditor  returned  a 
receipt  in  full,  for  Io !  on  weighing 
the  wool,  the  ten  stone  weight  was 
there,  and  something  besides  to  turn 
the  beam.  Fortified  by  this  attesta- 
tion to  hi<?  authority,  onr  clerk  re- 
solved t«)  riy  at  liigher  game.  William 
Carqent,  the  aherifi'  of  the  county, 
had  levied  ayE.  /a.  on  the  cattle  of 
the  Prior  of  Pembroke.  Eight  yoke 
of  oxen  had  been  driven  by  the  bailiffs 
out  of  the  very  home-parks  of  the 
priory.  Giraldus  denounced  immediate 
excommonic  ation  if  the  cattle  were 
not  refnrneii.  The  sherlfT,  who  wa.s 
likewise  coutitabie  of  the  castle  of 
Pembroke,  returned  for  answer,  he 
would  like  to  see  the  priest  would 
pxcrtmmunicate  the  Kind's  constable 
in  his  own  castf»>.  *«  Thnt  you  shall," 
replied  the  legate.  "Know,  then, 
when  you  shall  hear  the  priory  bells 
rings  triple  chime,  that  for  certain 
you  are  an  excommunicated  man:" 
aud  be  kept  his  word,  with  bell,  book, 
and  candle.  Next  morning,  the  **  rob- 
ber" brought  the  cattle  to  Llanwaden 
Castlcj  and  gave  them  np  with  beoooH 
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cess,  GIraldus  next  attacked  an  old 
archdeacon  of  the  horders  of  Breck- 
nock, who  violated  the  clerical  de- 
ocndes  by  keeping  hit  wifa^-eoiMi»> 
bine,  of  course,  Giraldns  calls  her — 
publif^ly  Vivinu;  in  his  house.  At  that 
time  the  clergy  were  generally  mar- 
ried—hb  own  onele,  the  bishop,  for 
enmpid— though  obliged  to  keep  their 
wivr?  at  a  distance.  He  required  that 
tho  archdf  acon  should  turn  her  out  of 
doors;  tiiu  archdeacon  refused;  and 
Girddns  forthwith  toepeods  hinit  and 
sequestrates  the  archdeaconry  ioto  the 
hand*  of  the  primate,  who,  in  reuard 
of  his  aealf  bobt^eches  the  Bishop  of 
St  D«vid*fl  to  confer  the  irehdefteoory 
on  the  young  scion  of  the  hottae  of 
Manorhaer  ;  and  hencefortfi  v,  c  nre  to 
know  Master  Giraldus  as  Archdeacon 
of  St.  David's. 

Among  the  Fkmings,  whom  the 
king  had  procured  to  be  exempted 
from  the  interdict,  were  cert-^ni  fami- 
lies iHre-eminently  rich  in  laiuU,  who 
ishaolled  the  centred  of  Dugledu.  It 
wee  gaO^nd-wormwood  to  the  arch* 
deacon  to  spg  the  fleeces  of  those  pas- 
tures remain  uutithed  :  he  applied  to 
the  primate  again,  and,  with  surpriMug 
fadlity,  cooeidering  the  intereet  the 
kinfj:  had  taken  in  their  behalf,  ob- 
tained a  recall  of  that  district  under 
the  interdict.    Hence  arose  another 
and  a  laatiaif  broil  between  him  and 
the  Flemings,  which  ended,  after  va- 
rious fortutu'5  of  war  on  either  side, 
in  the  procurement  of  a  bull  from 
Rome,  to  the  final  diaconfitore  of  the 
recusants.   It  is  an  ill-wind  Mows  do* 
\v-,{\\  t^no  1.  To  Ciirahius's  persecutions 
in  the  matter  of  their  wciol-ileeees  and 
cheeses,  we  prubablv  owe  the  emigra- 
tion of  a  number  of  these  Low  Conn* 
try  people,  who,  about  this  time,  left 
South  Wales,  in  the  train  of  Strong, 
bow,  and  settled  in  our  barony  of 
Forth  and  Bargie,  in  the  ooanty  of 
Wexford.  GiraJdne  himaeif»even  when 
piir^uincr    tb<'m   most  uncomjimmTH. 
ingh,  was  lully  aware  of  the  many 
excellencies  of  character  for  which 
they  were  then,  as  they  are  still*  dis- 
tinguished.    **  These  Flemings  de- 
rived their  oripin  from  Flanders,  and 
were  sent  hither  by  King  Henry  I, — a 
people  brare  and  robust,  ever  hostile 
to  the  Welsh — a  people  well  versed  in 
commerce  and  woollen  mannfactores 
—a  people  aujuous  to  seek  gain  by  sea 


and  hmd-^  hirdjr  meei  equally  fitted 
for  the  plough  or  the  sword."  The 

Times,  which  is  constantly  making  the 
grossest  blunders  about  Ireland  (so 
moeh  so  that  from  «« Thunderer"  it 
has  latterly  come  to  bo  eaUedJ^ims- 
derer),  takes  frequent  occasion  to 
refer  to  these  forthmeo  as  Aj^o- 
Saxons. 

Going  out  now  on  his  first  vieitm* 

tioo,  our  archdeacon,  coming  to  a 
certain  district  between  the  Wve  and 
the  Severn,  is  met  by  a  deputation  of 
the  dean  and  diapter,  who  inform  him 
that,  by  the  enstom  of  the  dioeese»  bo 
ought  not  to  vi^it  In  person,  but  hj 
deputy.    The  archdeacon  disregards 
their  objection.    They  mt  up  their 
hoandary  croa  beftire  him ;  bo  walka 
past  in  its  despite.    Then  they  with- 
draw, threatening  to  resist  liv  f(Hrce. 
By-and-bye  his  advanced-guard,  con- 
sisting of  his  travelling  butcher,  cookst 
and  butlersy  come  flying  back  from 
the  village,  out  of  which  they  have 
been  routed  at  the  point  of  the  pike. 
GiraldQSt,nothing daunted, pushes  onto 
the  ohnrebt  pickets  his  horses  In  tho 
grave-rard,  and  calling  on  the  assist- 
ance of  Cadwallan  ap  Moadoc,a  cl  I.  f. 
tain  of  the  neighbourhood,  makes  the 
dean  and  ohapter  hSn  to  sue  for  par. 
don  next  morning  on  their  bended 
knees.    But  he  was  now  to  be  8n> 
gaged   with  a  more  formidabl«  an- 
tagonist Betttrning  to  Brecknock,  he 
had  searoe  sat  down  to  repose  himself 
after  those  several  perturbations,  in 
hi.s  house  at  Llandu,  when  word  is 
suddenly  brought  him  that  Adam, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph*s,  was  oomfaw 
next  Sunday  to  assert  his  claim  to  n 
disputed  district  on  the  borders  of  his 
dioctsse  and  that  of  St.  David's,  by 
oonaecratinff  the  church    of  Saint 
Michael  of  Keri,  there  situate.  Weary 
as  he  was,  the  archdeacon  immediately 
girded  up  his  loins  to  prevent  the  in- 
trusion; and  sendinjr  m  all  haste  to 
the  same  Cadwalhm,  and  has  brothers 
Angus  and  Clut,  to  supply  hfan  with  a 
furce  of  men-at-arms,  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity, he  set  forth  on  his  journey. 
Arrived  at  Saint  Michaers  early  on 
tlK*  Sunday  morning,  and  the  keys, 
w  hich  had  been  hidden,  being,  after  a 
long  search,  found,  he  entered  the 
uraroht  and  immediately  ordered  the 
bells  to  be  rong»  in  token  of  takfaig 
possession,  and  commenced  the  oele- 
braUonofmaM,   In  the  middle  of  the 
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•ervice,  his  messengers  bring  word 
that  the  bishop  approaches.  Two  of 
bis  eittrgr  and  the  dean  go  forth,  and 
117  to  BiAop  Adim 

If  j9m  Qoma  as  a  gnest  and 
iieigfabonr»  we  bid  yon  welcome." 

Bisbop  Adam~."  I  come  neither  aa 
guest  nor  ne^hbour,  but  as  bishop  of 
ti)i8dio«0Mtoto  dadieate  this  church,  and 
celebrate  my  epiBCopal  office  therein." 

The  Denn  of  St.  David  h — '*  We 
inhibit  jou  that  yuu  approach  no  iur- 
tb«r,  Mt  beiqg  odlad  nor  invitod  to 
this  office  in  a  atiwiga  pariab.*' 

The  Archdeacon  coming  out,  and 
standing  in  the  gateway  of  the  ceme- 
toiy— 

Biahop  Adanb— *•  Get  ye  gone  di* 
rcclly,  and  leave  ray  church  and  grave- 
jnn]  till  I  dedicate  it ;  for  if  you  don't, 
aiihough  we  were  schooi-lciiows  and 
Wlov-afaidaota  at  Parii,  I  shall  ax- 
aoauDnnicate  yon." 

The  Archdeacon  of  St.  David's— 
**  For  Ottr  old  inendship-sake,  go  in 
paaea.  I  enjoin  you  attempt  bo  injury 
upon  me,  nor  any  usurpation  of  my 
jurisdiction.  T'pon  the  part  of  Ch?, 
and  of  our  iord  the  Pope,  and  the 
Archbishop,  and  also  on  the  part  of 
tha  King  ol*  England,  in  whose  haad 
the  church  of  St.  David's,  lately 
widowed  of  her  bixhop,  now  is,  I 
firmlj  inhibit  you  that  you  attempt 
ao  de^ealMM  or  oHier  episcopal  office 
here,  nor  aeak  to  intrude  your  reaping- 
book  into  another  man V  hnrvf-«t," 

Bishop  Adam—.''  Head  my  letters 
of  CQofiiimation  from  the  See  of  Can- 
twbfwy*  and  the  exaommanication 
therein  contained  apainst  any  who  will 
dimininli  my  rights  therein  ;  and  show 
forth  the  ancient  book,  wherein  aii  the 
yhnmlMis  ham  tfaa  Wya  to  tba  Severn 
are  shown  to  pertain  to  my  diocese  of 
St.  A'-npli's.  Now  speedily  desist, 
you  who  oppose  me,  else  uuKmtiaeQtly 
I  sbail  wrap  yav  aad  yoors  ia  tba  sn- 
teiiL'-  of  excommnnication." 

The  Archdeacon  of  St.  Davitl's — 
"  For  three  hundred  years  and  more 
all  the  ehurches  betwixt  the  Wve  and 
tba  Sattm  pertain  to  St.  Daiid  md 
not  to  St.  Aaaph^a.  Yon  can  write 
in  yoar  old  book  what  yon  will.  Show 
£artht  if  /on  have  it,  a  charter  authen- 
titala^wiA  a  seal*  or  a  privilege;  b«t 
if  yoabare  it  not,  aad  will  prooaad  to 
excorarnunicate  me,  because  I  stand  for 
the  rights  of  my  church,  I  aUo  shall 
Uuaeh  a  like  sentence  againat  you." 

Boibop  Adiiii»-.*<I  am  a  bishop} 


Tou  but  an  ardideaooii«  It  is  not 
lawful  for  nn  archdeacon  to  asoon^ 
aunicate  a  bishop." 

Tbe  Ardidaaoon  of  St.  David's-^ 
'Mf  you  be  a  bisbop,  yon  ara  no 
bishop  of  mine  ;  nor  have  you  any 
authority  to  pronouncp  a  sentence 
against  me  which  I  have  not  against 
you.  Be  tba  azeommnnication  of 
either  had  or  good,  it  shall  ba  tbat  of 
both,  vnleat  quantum.'^ 

Bisbop  Adam  (getting  down  from 
bis  borsa)—^  Giira  ma  mj  nitre ;  an- 
cover  m7  erozier  (puts  on  his  mitre, 
takes  his  crozier  in  hi.s  hand,  .ithI  puts 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  company)— 
follow  ma." 

Tba  Archdeacon  of  St  David's— 
*'  You  on  my  side  light  your  tapert— 
Bet  forward  the  cross — advance  iron 
the  church,  and  follow  me." 

Bishop  Adam— .«*  What  means  this 
procession  !** 

The  Archdeacon  of  St.  David's — 
**  This — that  if  you  presume  to  pro- 
noonoe  sanlance  against  us,  we  on  our 
fksrt  no  less  resolutely  will  give  a  sen- 
tenoa  upon  yon  aad  yonrs»  «m»  ver- 

SU.** 

Biiibop  Adam — "  On  account  of 
our  old  friendship  and  seh<^ie  ac 

quaintanccshtp,  we  shall  spare  you 
personally  and  individually ;  neither 
shall  we  sentence  any  of  vou  by  name ; 
but  generally,  as  the  anmbisbop  in  bis 
latter  doaa^  we  excommuoiokto  all  who 
endeavour  to  diminish  or  usurp  dia 
rights  of  our  patron,  Saint  A.saph.'* 

The  Archdeacon  of  St.  David's — 
"  You  may  pronounce  a  general  tx- 
communicatlon  of  that  kind  from  mat- 
tins  to  veHfjef,  yonder  on  the  motin- 
tain  of  Llauely,  if  you  will,  and  we 
eara  not  $  but  here  yon  shall  give  no 
sentence  against  us,  general  or  partl« 
oular»  without  ours  in  relorn." 

Bishop  Adam_"  By  — ^  I  shall 
do  It  bera  as  I  say.** 

Tbe  Archdeacon  of  St.  David's— 
"  And  by  ,  T  shall  do  likewise." 

Bishop  Adam,  (in  a  loud  voice)  . 

"  I  excommunicate  aii  and  singular 
the  enemies  and  adversaries  of  St. 
Aaaph.** 

The  Archdeacon  of  St.  Dnvid's  (in 
a  louder  voice) — *'  1  excommunicate  all 
aad  singolar  who  diminish  or  infringe 
on  the  rights  of  St.  David  :  unite  your 

voices  with  me  all  who  are  here  present, 
and  in  confirmation  of  our  sentence 
ring  out  a  triple  peal  on  the  church 
bofi." 
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Tbi«  turned  the  day  in  favour  of  the 

archdeacon.  The  Welshmen  having 
a  superstitious  hc  lief  in  the  effiracy  of 
the  sound  of  bells,  mounted  their  horseu 
in  QOttfmion ;  the  crowd  of  spectators 
set  up  a  great  shout ;  the  bishop,  his 
eicomrauiiif^ritifin  cut  short,  was  hur- 
ried off  the  tielil ;  and  the  rabble  taking 

Grt  with  the  winners,  pelted  him  and 
I  eoinpftny  with  stones  and  duds,  as 
far  as  tfipy  could  keep  u|)  with  them. 
Want  of  spucc  j^rcvt'iifs  us  iriving  the 
sequel  of  the  arclnleaeon's  tiaiidsome 
liebavioiir  to  his  adreraary  on  their 
next  meeting  ;  but  the  whole  alfhir  is 
well  worthy  thp  study  <jfthe  curious, 
as  set  forth  in  GiralduA  S  Oih  chapter* 

The  see  of  St.  David  being  now 
vacant,  the  canon*;  proceeded  to  an 
election,  and  their  rlioiee  fell  on  the 
archdeacon ;  but  the  election  whs  ir> 
regular^  and  the  king  refused  to  con- 
firm it.  Hereupon  arose  a  succession  of 
new  broils,  whicli  ri'sulted  in  the  elec- 
tion and  consecration  of  Peter  of 
Weoloct  to  the  deep  disgust  of  the 
archdeacon.  He  now  resolved  to  be- 
take himself  tn  thi>  study  f  f  elegant 
letters,  and  returning  to  Paris,  once 
more  devoted  himself  asMduously  to 
philosophy.  But  if  we  are  to  take  his 
own  account  of  his  discourses,  we  must 
admit  that  the  philosophy  with  which 
he  tells  us  be  used  to  delight  the  learned 
of  Parisf  was  of  a  very  foppish  and 
frivolous  character.  The  Limousin 
student,  who  used  to  "  transfretate  the 
Sequan  at  the  matutinal  and  crepus* 
onlar  hours*  and,  after  deambulating 
the  oompites  and  quadrivea  of  the 
city,  c.iuponizated  on  goodly  vcr- 
vecene  spatules  perforaniinaled  with 
petrocile,"  hardly  used  a  more  affected 
phraseology  than  our  archdeacon  tran- 
scribes as  the  commencement  of  one 
of  his  most  admired  discourses.  But 
the  jingling  and  playing  on  the  words 
which  constitutes  t£e  chief  merits  can 
ooly  be  judged  of  in  the  Latin.  I 
had  rather,"  says  he,  "  'audire'  than 
<  audiri rather  *  discere '  than  *  di- 
cere  ;'  rather  '  dubitare'  than  <  dispu- 
tare/**  and  so  on  in  the  same  affected 
style  throuph  a  long  intniduction  to 
the  question  proposed,  viz. —  Utrurn, 
the  judge  should  determine,  secundum, 
aUcgola*  or  seeniMfaiii  eonscvaliam; 
upon  which  he  assures  us  ho  addnced 
such  Hufhorities  of  laws  and  canons  as 
a6tonit»hed  all  who  heard  him,  inao- 


much  that  Master  Roger  Norman,  n 

Bolognese  doctor,  one  of  the  auditory, 
broke  forth  into  this  exclamation— 
"  There  is  not  under  the  sun  a  science 
which  will  not  now  be  known  in  Paris 
incomparably  and  by  far  more  excel- 
lently than  anywhere  else  in  the  uni- 
verse." Like  our  Limousin,  bow- 
ever,  our  worthy  archdeacon  now 
found  "a  rarity  or  penury  of  pecune  in 
his  HKir^upe,  while  pfTstolating  the 
coming  of  the  tabcllaries  from  the 
Lares  and  patrocinial  Penates  ;**  in 
plain  Englisn,  our  fine  scholar  had 
run  himself  in  debt,  and  there  wan  nn 
unaccountable  delay  in  the  remittan- 
ces. Hereupon  he  tells  us  he  one  day 
retired  to  St.  Thomas  (jk  Beoket's) 
chapel,  in  the  Church  St.  Germain 
A oTiTrni--.  {n  hespcch  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  martyr.  Behold  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  an  influential  friend 
and  countryman  I  Scarce  was  mass 
over,  when  the  messenger  arrived  with 
the  remittances.  Our  archdeacon  now 
with  a  light  heart  bids  adieu  to  his  ex- 
pensive lodgings,  and  turns  his  &oe 
once  more  towards  the  insular  Lar^. 
Travelling  homo  through  Arras,  he 
witnesses  a  splendid  jousting  at  the 
quintan  in  the  market-place  tfaera» 
attended  by  Count  Philip  of  Flanders^ 
with  a  vast  multitude  of  the  Pioard 
and  Artesian  chivalry.  The  contrast 
between  the  appearance  of  the  great 
square  of  Arras  (a  noble  quadrangle 
still),  filled  with  life,  and  ghttering 
with  splendid  arms  and  dresses,  in  the 
morning,  and  its  lonely  aspect  after  the 
departure  of  the  jousters,  in  the  even- 
ing, makes  a  profound  impression  on 
our  susceptible  philosopher,  and  gives 
rise  to  some  apposite  meditations,  re- 
sulting in  the  conclusion  that  Solomon 
was  irrefn^blj  right  when  ho  af- 
firmed that  all  IS  vanity. 

But  nn  sooner  is  he  firrivcd  at  Can- 
terbury than  he  b  drawn  back  mto  the 
turbulent  vortex  of  active  Itfey  abound* 
ing,  as  it  ever  did  for  him,  in  strife 
and  intrigue.  Peter  of  St.  David's 
had  found  his  diocese  tuo  hot  to  hold 
him  (who  left  the  coal  in  the  ashes 
there  we  may  easily  guois  withont  pr^ 
teniiinp-  tn  any  miraculous  power  of 
<liviii;ition),  and  is  now  encamped  in 
the  :>irong  position  of  Winchester^ 
whence  he  disoliarges  ever  and  anon 
his  epiaoopal  projectiles  against  the  re- 
bellious Welshmen.  Giraldus  is  now 
to  be  a  greater  man  in  the  diooese  of 
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St.  Daifid's  than   ever.  Having 

breathed  himself  in  an  encounter  hy  the 
way,  with  his  brother-in-law,  just  then 
soio^  out  a  divorce  in  the  court  of 
Ganterlmry,  he  arrives  in  Caretica, 
Iviinfal  of  mischief,  and  immediatelj 
sncceeds  in  emhroilinir  Bishop  Peter, 
not  only  with  bis  tlock,  but  with  his 
chapter.  Excommunications a^Amcand 
«ft  wue  DOW  fly  across  the  Welsb  bor- 
der, as  thick  as  arrows  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings.    The  war  extends  to  Can- 
terbury, and  rages  onward  to  Home. 
The  civil  arm  intervenes,  amid  the  eo« 
deaiastieal  thnnders.     King  Henry* 
provoked  hy  some  provincial  insubor- 
dination, arrives  on  the  marches,  pa« 
dficating  the  Welshmen  with  fire  and 
sword.  {JedmU  toga  armU — the  arch* 
deacon  is  summoned  to  the  royal  camp ; 
take  n  into  consultation  as  a  Welshman 
himself,  on  the  most  effectual  method 
of  aobjugating  the  rebels;  sworn  in 
onft  of  the  privy  council*  and  shortly 
afler   appointed    tutor   of  Prince 
John. 

His  book  "  De  Illaudahilibus  WaU 
Imp**  was  not  yet  compiled  $  but  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  some  of  ifs 
chapters  are  faitht'ul  transcripts  of  the 
advi<^  given  bj  him  at  the  council- 
table  on  this  occasion.  We  are  now 
to  view  onr  archdeacon  in  a  phase  of 
lji5  character  not  hitherto  opened— 
namely,  as  an  anti- Welsh  Weish- 
mau.  '  x\s  a  loyal  subject  of  King 
Henry,  and  an  educated  man,  Girald 
night  naturally  have  desired  to  see 
the  benefits  of  civilisation  extended, 
along  with  the  supremacy  of  the  law, 
among  bis  ootratryroen ;  but  it  was  an 
unhappy  peculiarity  of  the  archdeacon* 
that  he  could  do  n<^>thing  in  modera- 
tion. He  could  not  represent  lb©  need 
of  reform  among  his  countrymen  with- 
out naidng  them  appear  wretches  un- 
worthy of  amendment.  He  could  not 
declare  his  approval  of  the  Norman 
law  and  institutions,  without  proclaim, 
ing  a  fanatical  hatred  and  contempt 
of  eveiything  Welsh.  No  servile 
Irishman  in  London  ever  played  the 
part  of  eviibird  with  more  disgusting 
assiduity;  and  the  more  he  was  twitted 
and  contemned  at  the  court  of  Ring 
Henry  for  being  a  Welshman,  the 
more  virulently  did  he  avenge  him- 
self on  his  innocent  country,  by 
wrilingy  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
Ben  who  despised  him*  the  grossest 
calumnies  and  the  roost  unnatural  con- 
VOt.  X3CXV, — NO.  CCV. 


tempts  against  everything  west  of  the 
Severn.    He   was   but  one-third  a 

Welshman,  it  is  true;  and  mopt  care- 
ful he  was  to  spin  that  thread  of  his 
pedigree  as  fine  as  the  fact  would 
bear  ;  but  he  was  as  little  suffered  to 
profit  by  his  Norman  blood  in  the 
distribution  of  favour  or  jiatrona^je, 
as  our  Cromwellian  haif-breeU  of 
the  present  day,  who,  after  calling  the 
mother  that  bore  him  a  thief  uid  a 
harlot,  through  fifty  folios  of  infamies 
in  a  Quarterly  Review,gei&  nothing  for 
his  sel^abasement  beyond  the  credit 
of  lying  with  the  worst  ^race  of  any 
man  in  Christendom.  When  (Jir.il  T-^ 
smart  retorts  on  Rice  ap  GritBa  aro 
related  to  the  king,  all  the  court 
laughing  and  admiring,  "  then  began 
the  king  iM-fore  them  all  to  magnify 
and  commend  the  wisdom  and  the 
probity  of  Archdeacon  Girald,  saying, 
Nfad  Wallensts  esset** — were  he  not 
a  Welshman,  he  would  deserve  some 
splendid  promotion. — {De  rthusgestis, 
c.  ix.)  '*  Yea,  in  secret  with  his  coun- 
cil, die  king  would  commend  Girald 
extremely ;  his  manners,  his  modesty, 
his  fidelity,  his  experience,  declaring 
that  'Nisi  de  Wallia  natus  csset' — 
Were  he  not  a  WeUhuian  burn,  and 
the  kinsman  of  Welsh  princes,  es- 
pecially of  Rice  ap  Griffm,  he  would 
advance  him  to  high  dignities  and 
great  revenues  in  the  church,  and 
make  him  a  mighty  man  in  the  king, 
dom."— (7^*tf.  0.  Tiii.)  We  know  not 
w)Kit  better  reward  the  servile  pa- 
rasite should  have  expected,  who  could 
write,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
same  King  Henry  and  his  court,  as 
Girald  has  written  of  his  own  flesh 
and  blood.  From  the  first  eiirbt  ohnp- 
ters  of  the  "  Z>e  IliaudubUibus "  we 
extract  a  few  of  the  more  pr<niunent 
inveotiree 

"They  (the  Welsh)  are  a  faithless 
eople:  no  oath  binds  them;  no  sense 
avp  they  of  faith  or  truth.  \Vhatevor 
advaiitapo  or  teuiporid  emoiument  they 
can  attain  to,  by  the  violation  of  their 
oaths,  tliat  they  invariably  strive  to 
compass  by  perjury.  They  gain  their 
living  hy  larceny,  by  robbery,  hy  rapine. 
Tlioy  pay  no  regard  t(j  (he  cddi^'.ition  of 
a  truce,  if  the  opportunity  of  doing  a 
mischief  to  their  adversary  presents 
itself.  In  war,  if  their  first  onset  ho 
valiantly  nu  t,  they  are  most  easily 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  thenceforth 
trust  solely  to  the  protection  of  flight : 
at  the  first  blow,  more  tban  men— 4it 
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the  second,  less  than  women.  Bej^ond 
all  utlKi-  races  on  earth,  thoy  ore  th« 
most  given  to  the  obliteration  of  bound- 
ark>,  and  tiu'  mlargement  of  their  p<»<?- 
sessions,  by  the  removal  oi  their  nei^'h- 
boara' landmarks.   lu  their  eating  and 
drinking,  ^ven  ovrr  to  ghittony  and 
dnuikeiiaeMt  thej  observe  no  decency 
or  inoderatioii:  after  a  long  fast,  like 
wolves  and  eagles  (for,  like  them,  thoy 
feed  on  what  they  can  eoatob,  and  that 
but  rarely),  especially  when  they  sit  at 
mnother's  table,  tbejr  delight  in  gorging 
themselves  to  repletion.    The  crime  of 
incest  so  enormously  prevails  amongst 
then,  both  great  and  small,  that  they 
have  TIM  sh.imc  in  marrving  within  the 
fourth  and  fifth  degree  universally,  and 
tome  of  them  even  within  the  third. 
Nor  will  they  tal<o  upon  tlicra  the  obli- 
gations of  marriage  tUl  first  they  make 
trial  of  the  qualities  of  the  wife,  espe- 
cially of  her  mmndity.   *  Prictcrea  pec 
catis  tirgontibuR,  et  prppcipul  detcFta- 
bili  illo  et  ntfiaudo,  divina  ultione  tarn 
oHm  Trojam  quam  postea  Britanniam 
atnlsorunt.'    '  They  arn  p-rown  cnrrnpt 
and  abominable  in  their  imaginations ; 
there  ie  none  that  doeth  sood,  no  not 
one.'    He,  then,  who  wouln  sululue  Ihis 
nation,  and  keep  it  in  pea^f\  must  deal  in 
tliiii  wise  :  In  the  first  place,  the  prince 
must  bear  this  in  mind,  that  he  must 
giv!     ^  assiduous  and  laborious  care  to 
the  work  for,  at  least,  a  year.    For  a 
nation  which  neither  comes  to  a  pitched 
battle  in  the  open  field,  nor  waits  to  1«o 
besieged  in  a  fortress,  is  to  be  conquer- 
ed, not  bv  force,  but  by  delay,  by  dili- 
gence, and  by  woaryinj,'  out  resistance. 
VVhcrororo  let  the  prutce  divide  their 
strtMi^tJi;  and  by  bribes,  both  paid  and 
promised,  let  him  suborn  some  of  them 
for  the  setting  of  th."  otln  rs  by  t!ir  cars  ; 
for  they  are  a  race  full  ul"  uiuiuul  hatred 
and  envy.    Then,  in  the  autumn  season, 
let  him  plant  w.  ll-victuallcil  pjarrisons  in 
the  marches  and  interior  i  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  by  a  strict  embargo,  prohi- 
bit all  supijlu  s  of  corn,  leather,  and 
salt,  whif-li  they  are  wont  to  obtain 
forth  of  Kn^land,"  &c. 

But  while  Girald  is  thus  turmotling 
and  embroilinjj  himself  from  Paris  to 
Canterbury,  and  from  Canterbury  to 
St.  David's,  his  uncles,  Robert  Titz- 
Stephen  and  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  his 
brother  "Robert  de  Bnrry,  and  his 
cousins  Meiler  Fitzraaurice  and  liay- 
mond  le  Gros  Fitzgerald*  have  been 
winning  Irnds  and  renown  in  Ireland* 
'l  i  e  liull  of  Adrian,  that  had  lain  so 
many  years  dormant  in  the  record- 
room  at  Winchester,  has  got  new 
boofil  and  barns.   Instead  of  visions 


of  the  Holy  Land,  Heraclius  the  pa- 
triarch, coming  to  solicit  a  new  cru- 
sade, finds  Henry*8  mind  ocenpied 
wh  .lly  witli  lV;o  thoughts  of  n  new 
Icin  vioni  in  the  Atlantic,  Neither 
the  keys  of  Jerusalem,  nor  the  inw- 
tation  of  the  Templara  and  Hospi- 
tallers have  the  same  charm  for  Tlcnry 
as  the  bulletins  of  de  Lacy,  and  the 
progress  of  his  Irish  castles  at  Tristle- 
dermot  and  Durrow.    He  deotines 
to  givo  John  to  the  throne  of  the 
Se['ulclire :    a  royal  seat  has  been 
alreatly  provided  him  nearer  home. 
Heraclius  is  dismissed,  and  Girald 
it  eommanded  to  accompany  bis  royal 
pupil   and   a    deputation   of  great 
officers    of   state,   commissioned  to 
establish  the  Englii»h  law  and  con- 
stitution in  Ireland.    On  Wednesday* 
in  Easter  week,  1185,  sixteen  yeara 
after  the  first  adventure  of  Fitzstephen, 
thty  set  sail  from  Miiford  Haven, 
charged  with  a  mighty  freight  of  lawa 
and  arms,  of  arts  and  letters.  But 
the  heart  of  the  arc]i<Ioacon  was  full 
of  vexation  and  disapi»oiMtnient.  Ho 
was  going  back  into  the  barbarian 
OtttslnrtB  of  the  world,  instead  of  ad- 
vandng  to  the  centre  of  intelligence 
and  power.     He  had  hoped  to  bo 
carried  in  the  train  of  a  young  King 
of  Jerusalem  to  the  seats  of  ancient 
learning  and  the  scenes  of  Divine 
manifestation  ;  to  have  completed  the 
contemplation?  begun  at  Paris  in  the 
cave  of  Jerome,  or  the  desert  of  En- 
gaddi:  be  was  compelled  to  turn  his 
back  not  only  on  the  allurements  of  the 
ea.st,  hnt  even  on  the  congenial  bustle 
and  intrigue  of  the  civilised  west ;  to 
take  up  his  lot  among  a  race  of  men 
whose  consanguinity  he  blushed  to 
own,  whose  kindred  in  Britain  he  had 
long-  hatel  ami  often  wronged,  and 
among  w  hoia  he  could  expect  to  find 
nothing  congenial  to  a  mind  and  tastes 
formed  on  the  most  artificial  model?, 
in  an  ago  of  artifice  and  technicality. 
But  if  iie  could  do  nothing  else,  be 
could  promote  the  interests  of  the 
church,  by  giving  such  a  report  of  the 
S'vntR  he  was  about  to  vi.sit,  as  would 
hi  Ip  to  sustain  the  credit  of  Pope 
A  lexandcr,  and  justify  whatever  further 
measures,  for  their  coercion  to  a  better 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  it  rni;-'ht  please 
the  authorities  at  Rome  and  London 
to  agree  upon.    How  well  lie  fulfilled 
his  mhtsion  in  this  respect  we  shall 
see  in  another  chapter. 
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Of  .'ill  tie  (lovelopracnts  of  Warcn,  that 
of  Ivaaoba  is  the  most  rcmnrknVilc, 
tpd  the  most  delving  of  our  attcn- 
tion. 

It  forms  as  it  were  a  central  link 
between  all  tho  other  forms  of  Warcn, 
which  it  gathers  around  it*  controls, 
brioffs  into  Ttaarmotiy  with  itself^  or 
fioalT)'  absorbs* 

Wc  linvp  ?crn  in  the  previous  pa- 
pers, Wareu,  suiaetiuics  naturally 
fuperveaing,  somotinics  invited  or 
brought  on  by  an  a-hnixture  ofarH- 
ficial  stimuhirit-.  physical  or  rnornl. 
The  W.aren  of  Knnoba,  thouL'h  aetinjj 
doubtless  on  many  prcdisjioscd  sub- 
jects, is  alwajrs  snnerinduced  by  a 
«rsl€inatic  process.  The  ^)rocess  itself 
oifTer^  in  tne  hnt^fl^  of  dilTerent  ct  '^- 
rator^  ;  but  it  is  always  artiilcial  aud 
always  sysiematic. 

T^is  Waren  is  resorted  to  for  sana- 
tory, for  excfrctetj  and  for  oracular 
purposes. 

The  scenes  of  possesion  and  exor- . 
asm  bring  TiTidly  before  us  tho  dai- 
moniac  phenomena  of  ancient  Judrea  ; 
tho«e  p!ienomena,  nnmelr,  of  convul- 
sive or  anomalous  ph).-[cal  sullering, 
or  of  mental  alienation,  ^vhieh  were 
connected  in  the  popular  belief — as  at 
thh  dny  in  India — "with  a  spiritual 
causality;  and  those  long  systematic 
processes,  half  physical,  half  spiritual, 
practised  fbr  the  expulsion,  or  removal 
of  such  c!aiinonir\c  evi!?,  by  the  Jewifh 
Pericrchomenoi,  or  exorcists,  from 
the  time  of  King  Solomon  downward 
to  that  of  St.  Paul,  as  shown  in  a  for- 
mer pnpcr  ;  all  "n-hich  tc-flioiis  and,  in 
great  part,  superstitious  proceases,  our 
Lord  superseded  by  a  jsimple  act  of 
divine  power ;  employing  for  the  cure 
oflhc-s-:-  (luinion'AC^,  a-  for  llic  lioitiing- 
of  the  paralytic,  the  leper,  iiinl  (lie 
blind,  and  for  the  raiding  of  the  iK  ad, 
bnt  the  energy  of  his  divino  volition 
and  the  power  of  his  divine  word. 

Somf»,  hoTvever.  of  the  processes 
pursued,  and  the  etlects  produced,  at 
the  shrines  of  Kanoba,  may  remind  us 


of  transactions  nearer  to  our  own  times 

and  our  own  hnuics. 

Thu  foreign  admixture  and  disputed 
origin  of  this  Waren,  will  suggest  the 
possibility'  of  its  having  ocHne  from  that 

woH'lerful  land  [a  preserved  fragment, 
perhaps,  of  its  ancient  tbauaiaturgyj, 
whence  Jndsa  borrowed  so  mtidi— • 
where  the  descendants  of  Juniu  s  und 
Jambres  sllll  practice  ninfTM!  in  a 
hcmedan  garb— -whence  Cuglioslro,  the 
forerunner  of  Mesmor,  introducod  his 
mysteries,  seventy  years  ago — whither 
Cnhpiouu,  in  his  Isis  Uevelata," 
trace:^  back  the  origin  of  Animal  ALag- 
netism. 

The  process  is  partly  mechanical  or 

medical,  directed  to  alfect  the  senses 
and  physical  powers  ;  partly  m  v-tir, 
ritual,  and  thauniatur^ic,  calculated 
to  act  upon  his  spiritnaf  nature,  or,  at 
least,  by  impressing  his  imagination, 
to  carry  him  towartis  the  supernatural 
and  bring  on  a  state  of  exstacy. 

It  is  reduced  to  a  regular  art  or 
profession,  and  is  practbedat  public 
Mutluis  [adyti]  or  shrines  cstal^lishcd 
for  the  purpose.  There  are  fuur  or 
five  of  these  Muthus  in  Bombay  j  but 
Puithuna  and  Mndee^  a  village  near 
Ahmednuggur,  are  the  great  seats  of 

this  Waren. 

Each  of  these  establishments  is  under 
the  snperintendence  of  an  officiating 

priest  termed  Hhuktu  [worshipper  or 

(IcvotrL'].  Til'"  Muthu  is  generally 
his  property  ;  he  is  the  chief  hiero- 
phant  or  operator  in  all  the  ceremo- 
nies ;  and  in  the:jc  he  is  assisted  by  a 
nnrnlic  r  of  disciples,  who  have,  at  fomc 
previous  |)eriod,  been  brought  by  him 
under  the  influence  of  Waren,  either 
tcft  the  cure  of  demoniacal  possession, 
or  from  a  desire  on  tli'  ir  own  jnrf«  to 
be  gifted  "with  oraculur  pttHrr:-.  lie  has 
also  the  aid  of  other  paruer-,  who  per- 
form the  more  mechanical  parts  of  the 
ceremony,  such  as  Ideating  drum.H,  etc. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  he  is  not  a 
member  of  tho  sacerdottd  class  of 
Brahmins  who  officiate  in  all  the  ordi- 
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narv  rite-!  oflho  HlndrMj  rc1i</i<i!i :  Vint 
a  man  ot  one  ot  ihc  lower  caslci,  who 
has  cither  inherited  the  office  and  the 
Mutliu  iVom  his  father;  or  a  pei-ion 
devnti  l  from  his  infancy,  sometimes 
bet'oie  he  was  born,  to  the  service  of 
the  shrine  by  a  vow  of  his  parent ;  or 
one  of  the  initiated  dbciples  above 
alliuied  to,  -vvho  hns  suceet'ik<l  to  the 
establishment  on  the  death  ot"  a  fhild- 
less  lihuktu  ;  or  fiually,  a  person,  who, 
having  a  hereditary  Warcn,  or»  having 
been  artificially  mitiateil  nt  one  of 
these  shrines,  nas  afterwards  choien 
to  establish  a  Muthu  of  his  own. 

To  these  Mntiias  are  brought,  for 
exorcism  or  care,  all  tliose  who  suffer 
from  any  of  the  kinds  of  demoniacal 
possession  formerly  described,  in  which 
number  maj  be  included  every  land 
of  insanity,  delirium,  and  mental 
nli'  rrntion  of  whatever  do*:rce,  all 
epileptic  and  cataleptic  seizures,  and, 
generally  speaking,  all  obstinate  and 
anomolous  torma  of  diaease.  which  ba^ 
lie  medicine,  and  sectn  referable  to 
supernatural  cause?.  In  some  instances 
of  simple  exorcism,  it  is  sufficient  for 
the  Bhuktu,  or  one  of  bis  more  ad- 
vanred  di<ciplc>',  to  flirow  liim^elf,  by 
contemplation,  volition,  and  a  fixed 
stare,  into  the  state  of  Warcn,  and. 
In  the  superior  power  of  this  Waren> 
to  control  and  conunand  the  exit  of 
the  evil  spirit  from  the  body  of  the 
possessed :  in  such  cases,  the  latter 
genorally  stipulates  for  terms,  asks  a 
particular  ottering  as  the  condition  of 
his  departure,  or  prays  to  be  allowed 
to  go  and  take  up  his  abode  iu  some 
other  locality.  This  curious  fact, 
which  will  be  found  in  one  of  the  cases 
hereafter  given,  taken  down  by  an  \m- 
impcachablu  eye-witness,  is  etrotigly 
illustrative  of  the  narrative  in  tho 
Gospel,  of  the  dispossession  of  the 
demon  who  gave  his  name  as  T.egion, 
and  who  prayed  to  })e  permit »rd  to 
enter  the  herd  of  swine.  The  supuia- 
tions  thus  made  by  the  evil  spirit,  are 
sometimes  refused,  bnt  sometmies  con- 
ceded to  facilitate  the  exorcism. 

In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  subject  the  patients  themselves 
to  the  influence  of  \\'^areu,  ?'.  to 
superinduce  thi^  milder  and  bcnrfteiont 
form  of  possession  on  tiieir  frames,  and 
thereby  supersede  and  ternunate  their 
demoniaeaf  possession;  just  as  dan. 
irerous  maladies  are  sometime"  onred, 
by  supeiinduemg  antagonist  disea.«cs 
of  a  more  niuni^eablc  character.  J^or 


is  a  *«!n'jle  operation  always  or  gonc- 
rally  sulucient ;  on  the  coulrarv,  it  is 
only  by  constant  repetition  of  tne  pro- 
cess, extending  frequent  ly  over  several 
weeks,  and  eveii  months,  that  succese 
is  attained,  and  a  cure  effected;  thepti- 
tient  hxmu  lf  n/len  dictating,  while  in 
Waren,  the  measures  to  be  pursued. 
In  most  ot"  tlu'<('  ndmini'-ii-ations,  all 
the  present  and  some  ot  tiie  past  pa- 
tients attend  and  increase  the  momca- 
tum  of  the  Waren. 

But  the  sufferers  above  described 
are  not  the  only  parties  who  resort  to 
the  iVluthua.  As  before  observed, 
those  who  have  long  ceased  to  hmwe 
visitations  of  their  hereditary  'Waren, 
come  to  have  it  restored  by  the  process 
of  the  Bhuktu,  and  generally  succeed 
in  Uiis  object.  Others,  who  are  of  a 
curious  turn  of  mind,  and  would  pry 
into  th*;  supernatural,  get  iTiitintod 
into  Waren  for  the  sake  of  the  won- 
derful powers  it  is  supposed  to  confer. 
Many  come,  as  the  ancients  to  the 
heathen  oracle«,  for  advice  nnd  the 
solution  of  diflioulties.  For,  when 
any  of  the  disciples  or  patients  is  car- 
ried to  the  highest  dc^e  of  Warttl, 
as  a  rc(pilsite  for  whieh,  besides  the 
ordinar}  proec-s  nt  the  shrine,  pre- 
vious fasting  and  continence,  at  least 
abstinence  from  everything  illicit*  are 
strictly  enjoined,  he  passes  into  the 
oracular  state,  in  which,  though  awake, 
he  loses  his  consciousness  of  self-iden- 
tity, and  answers  with  a  supposed 
power  of  insight  into  the  past,  tho 
future,  and  the  remote,  all  qntsfious 
addressed  to  him  about  himself  or 
others ;  and  on  these  occasions  many 
avail  themselves  of  hb  powers  of  vati- 
cination, not  only  on  (juestions  of 
health,  bnt  on  all  subjects.  By  the 
offerings  which  these  (|uestioncis  and 
the  patients  make  to  the  idol,  the 
Muthu  is  supported. 

But  who  or  what  is  Kanoba  ? 

This  is  a  point  of  great  difiiculty, 
bnt  of  no  less  interest ;  an  inquiry* 
into  which  may  lead  to  very  curious 
result*.  Some  declare  Kanoba  to  be 
Krishnu,  the  Indian  Apollo;  and  tho 
idea  is  one  that  is  consonant  to  ana* 
logy.  If  the  vari(  uis  Wnrens  of  Devee 
correspond  to  the  atilat  i-  nf  the  Din- 
dymcuean  mother,  C)bele,  and  the 
furious  presence  of  Hecate,  or  the 
avenrjing  Eumcnid(  s,  the  sanative  and 
jironnetie  ;  it  -  •  of  Krishnu  would 
respond  to  iliat  ot  the  Pythian  Aj)ollo, 
god  alike  of  mcUiciuc  and  vaticiua- 
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tion;*  thoagb  the  fonner  attribute 

latterly  became  more  pre-eminently 
attached  to  his  son  ^Esculapius ;  and 
thus  the  Mahratta  system  would  har- 
mmn  remarinbly  with  that  of  ancient 

Pajan  Europe,  as  tlm:^  hrietly  but 
distinctly  revealed  to  u^  in  the  stanza 
ol  Horace  which  wo  formerly  (^uoLed: — 

S«a  DI5DYMEXK.  Hon  adttis  qoatii 
Mmtex  SACKaDorcM  im*. »la  Ptthivi. 
Koa  Ubtr  aqoe,  non  actita 
Bie  tptaiaaax  CoiytwaMi  an,! 
THatafia  im  " 

The  theory  of  Konoba  belnpj  identi- 
cal with  Krishnu,  i?  supported  by  the 
fact»  that  in  every  shrine  there  is  an 
inige  of  Balit-Kraluni,  or  the  infimt 
Krishnu. 

It  i?  also  corroT)orated  by  the  curious 
circumstance,  that  the  power  of  this 
Wrnn  and  the  potency  of  «U  magical 
eeraiKMiies  in  whidi  ito  isspbatl  or 

Totaries  are  concerned,  are  held  to  bo 
stronger,  and  the  world  of  spirits  and 
demons  with  whom  they  deal,  more 
easily  inflaenced  on  the  eve  of  Gokoola- 
rshtuinec,  f.  €.y  the  night,  or  fraction 
rf  a  ni^^'ht,  v;fiifh  ifjtervenes  between 
iLcs  fea&t  ol  fJ  umuu- L  bhiumee,  or  na- 
tn%  of  Krisbmi,  and  that  of  Gokoo- 


In-T' htuniec  or  his  nianit'estation  nt 
(iokoolu,  tlinn  any  f.iher  night  tliroiiL^h 
the  year.  Tiie  kindred  superstition 
which  so  lon^  prevailed,  and  still  pre- 
vailsi  ia  Christendon,  respecting  Ilal* 
lownias-Eve,  or  the  night  succeedinfr 
the  fcnst  of  All  Saint?,  and  prerrilin;^ 
the  eommemoration  ot"  All  Souls,  has 
been  already  glanced  at;  nor  need 
such  a  correspondence  surprise  us.  A 
careful  examination  of  some  of  the 
principal  I'cHtivals  of  Hindooism,  and 
tbe  pectiliarities  which  distinguish  th^r 
celebration,  espceially  the  llulee,  Di- 
valcc,  and  Goodhec  Taduwa,  leads  to 
a  strong  presumption,  amounting,  in- 
deed, aunoet  to  aooonction,  that  they 
aire  ideatical  in  origin,  aa  the^r  are  also 
very  nearly  synchronons  in  time,  with 
the'leadin^  feasts  of  Cliristian  Europe  : 
and  thb  fact,  at  first  so  astonishing, 
becomes  easily  accounted  for,  when 
we  recollect  that  on  the  siibvei  ;-I«)n  of 
idolatry  in  tlie  Koman  empire,  the  ec« 
elesiai>ticul  authorities  coueeerated  to 
the  memory  of  persons  or  events  con- 
nected  with  Curistianity,  tho-e  old 
heathen  festivals,  which  the  prejudieea 
and  attachments  of  the  people  would 
not  allow  them  to  abolish  altogether.^ 


*  The  mere  fact  thai  these  attributes  should  have  been  assigned  to  the  ooe  deity, 
■fiirdi  gnnind  for  supposing  that  the  Vaticination  o?er  which  he  presided  waa 
ilwajs  a  consequence  of,  or  connected  with,  disease. 

t  At  this  day  tbe  Corybantes  exist  in  SVestern  India.  They  are  a  class  of 
coaadis  devoted  to  Devce,  exactly  like  tbe  mendicant  Galli  of  Cybelo,  who  go 
about,  dressed  indifT)  reutly  in  male  or  female  clothes,  adorned  w  ith  garlands  of 
cowries,  beating  cymbals,  dancing  in  honour  of  their  g^oddess,  and  begging,  with 
g|roans  and  cries,  or  immodest  language.  On  festival  duy^,  or  other  ^reat  occa- 
sioBS,  one  of  tlie  party  always  carries  a  lighted  torch  in  ms  band,  and  the  persons 
and  clothes  of  all  are  studiously  besmeared  with  oil.  They  arc  called  Bhootk  or 
tbe  DeriMikCy  probably  from  their  hideous  and  wretched  appearance — TaitiTKS 

X  It  would  seem  from  the  works  of  Tertollian,  that,  up  to  this  time,  the  Chris- 
tian Church  had  no  feasts,  except  the  Lord's  Day,  Easter,  and  Pentecost ;  since, 
b  his  tmtisee  on  Idolatry,  and  on  Baptism,  he  mentions  these  only  as  tbe  festi- 

rals  of  the  Christians.  We  mean,  of  course,  great  festivals  celebrated  hy  the 
whole  Church,  not  including  stations,  or  visits  to  the  Basilicas  or  tombs  of  the 
Martyrs.  In  the  former  work  he  has  the  followinjsr  passage  [Oxford  Library  of 
the  Fathers,  Tertullian,  Vol.  L,  p.  240]:  "And  do  we,  to  whom  these  [Jewish] 
Sabbaths  belon?^  not,  nor  the  new  moons,  nor  the  feast  day<»  once  beloved  of  <^^nd, 
celebrate  the  /las/a  of  Satttrn^  and  of  January,  and  of  the  Winter  Solstice^  and  the 
Feast  of  .Matrons  ?  For  us  shall  ojfering* flow  in  f  pretemtt  Jingle  f  sjwrts  and feattt 
rear  f  Ho  then  refers  thosi--  who  love  sudi  iiulu!L:^rnce';  to  thi-  Lord's  Pny  and 
Pentecost.  Would  he  not  rather  have  referred  th<'m  to  tbe  synchronous  festivals 
sfChristmas,  the  droameltlon,  Rn<1  the  F.-i^[);)uny,  had  these  been  then  in  cxist- 

en-^f^?  If,  after  his  timi\  a  numbi'r  orP.iqnii  feasis  b  n-amc  adopted,  and  hallov.'od 
to  Christian  rt  mt-mbrances,  inveterate  popular  superstitions  would  but  too  easily 
wwp  in  along  with  Ihcm ;  and,  amongst  others,  the  notion  of  particular  nlii^hts 
l  ini;  favonraUeto  supernatoral  rlsitations.  Tlma  we  find  amon:r  the  ITincoos, 
that  t'a*  T'<:nTt'MnT:«>,  or  eiotiths  of  e.ich  month,  arp  eon'^o'Tated  in  tlie  Caiondar, 
»a  a  gtueral  mauuer,  to  the  infernal  deities  ;  tiie  c;_;htli  of  the  bright  half  to 
DooaoA  or  DsvsE ;  those  of  the  daric,  to  Kalu-Bhctiuitvu,  the  black  or  infernal 
Shire,  whence  ovr  former  acquaintance,  Bhuiroba,  is  a  familiar  (Uininntive.  But 
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Finally,  the  name  of  KanoLa^thougli 
generally  written  Kimhoba,  is  lUitnaUj 

cmployc<l  by  many  of  tho  theosophic 
pnnt?  to  f!t'i??^?^Mto  Krishnu,  %vln!n 
gportinjr  a.s  a  vouth  amoni?  tho  herds- 
men of  Gokoolu  ;  and,  under  cover  of 
alluAioiu  to  these  his  bueolic  pastimes. 


[Jftn. 

they  inculcate  the  whole  system  of 
pantheistic  raystictsin. 

In  theSidorva,  or  Herdsmen'sRural 

Fc:i4,  by  Vi>linrto<l;i-!m  Nama*  we 
have  the  name  repeated  in  every  stanza. 
The  follow  Log  will  suifice  for  oa  eji- 
ample 


**  K  ANTionA  sat  down  on  the  banks  of  tho  Ynmoona, 
And  opened  out  the  herdsmen's  bundles  on  the  rocks : 

•  «  •  •  • 

Ah !  Kanhoba^  thy  rows  are  restive  and  unruly : 
In  the  shade  of  tho  Ktdumbn  trees  they  will  not  sit  quietly: 
Til  thr  (Icjitlis  ofthi.'  Ytiinnona  they  con^tnntly  are  phinqing. 
And  home  when  we  return,  wo  get  scolded  bv  thy  mother. 
Ah  I  Kanboba,  pick  cmt  tbj  own  eattle,  and  begone  T 


In  a  well-known  Lhoopalec  or 
3fatin  llymu,  hy  .T«TV!imi  Soutu,  the 
title  of  Kanha,  of  wiiieh  Kanhoba  is 
only  an  endearing  diminutive,  is  ap- 
plied to  Khrisbnu  in  the  third  stanza. 
The  three  first  stanzas  of  this  song, 
which  altojiether  n.av  servo  a««  a  cii- 
nous  specimen  of  a  i'agan  hymn,  in. 
culcating  mystic  worship  nnder  a 
pastoral  garb,  arc  supposed  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  till"  infant  Kri>hnii  by  his 
foster-mother,  i  uslioda.  These  Bhoo- 
palees  or  matin  hymns,  howerer,  are. 


in  pmnt  of  fact,  seldom  sang  hf 

women,  but  very  gcncriilly  by  men ; 
and  are  ri-^'iilarly  taught  to  buys  us  a 

5ortion  of  their  moruiug  orisons, 
'hey  are  never  sung  at  any  other 
part  of  the  day,  and  are  always  adapt- 
ed to  the  Mnp\  or  nniFiral  mode 
called  Bhoopu,  which  is  in  a  minor 
key,  and  breathes  a  wild  and  pleasing 
melancholy.  Nearly  all  that  we  have 
seen  arc  compos(>d  ni  the  Ovee  metre, 
and  are  remarkable  as  being  almost 
ilie  only  lyric  pieces  that  are  so 


CBonirs. 

**  Arise  I  arise  I  dear  wearer  of  the  wild-flower  garland,* 

roiulk-  l]iy  inollicr's  tlitn'k. 

The  sun  has  risen  above  the  orient  hills. 
The  dark  night  hxis  ended. 


the  night  of  the  partieular  xioBTH  day  of  Ashvinu-light  [19th  Oct.,  1844],  wUeh 

occurs  in  tho  Nrvu  RaTKU,  or  groat  norturnal  frstival  (it  Dookca  or  Devee  for- 
merly noticed,  has  a  specialty  for  these  supernatural  oractices  amoi^  her  worship- 
pers ;  and  we  hare  seen  how  her  female  votaries  enaeavonr,  on  Uiis  oeeasion,  to 
ponotrnte  the  future  within  the  precincts  of  tin  ir  a|)artnii'nts.  A;;ain,  the  ni;;ht  of 
the  EiQiiTH  of  ShravuQu-dark  [pih  September,  181-1  j,  on  which  fall  tho  two  jost- 
festivals  of  Krishnti,  NATivrrr-EioHTH  and  Gokoolu-Eiobth,  between 
which  two  days  of  tho  religious  calendar  compress*  <1  Into  one  of  the  civil,  an  im- 

Eossible  tliooH'tic  n?t:ht  nu«jht  to  occur,  is  invrstid  hy  tlio  northrrn  worshippcr>;  <»f 
.rishnu,  iind  espfruliy  by  the  votaries  y{'  Kanoba,  with  a  sinalur  special  .supt  i  ua- 
toral  ioflaence.  Tinally,  the  Kaleo  Chutoordushoo,  or  14th  of  Ashvinu-dark  [9th 
November,  1844],  sacr<  d  to  Kalee  or  the  Black  Dk;v£E,  also  callt  d  NnRKi-Ciir- 
Tooai>usiU££,  or  llKLL-FuuETKUNTn  [as  is  alleged,  because  Vishnoo  slew  a 
demon  named  Hell  on  that  day,  but  iierhaps  rather  on  aeoonnt  of  its  infernal  chs^ 
racter],  i>  tic  *!.iy  ]tro(  iMli:iL;  Xi:w  Year's  Evf.  of  tlic  Suvunt  or  Vikruma- 

dityu  year,  is  still  more  universally  invested  witli  this  supernatural  prestige ;  and  on 
this  ni^ht  all  dealers  in  btaeit  magic,  sorcery,  and  spells,  go  out  into  cemeteries 
and  solitudes,  there  to  pursue  their  dark  rites.  There  are  prohaldy  other  iii;;hts 
which  fiave  'iiinilar  superstitioti'?  notions  attached  to  them,  in  dilT.renl  localities 
and  among  diiierent  sects ;  hut  tl»u  above  are  i,^rneral  ami  well  knon  n.  lu  t'hris- 
tendom,  we  see  Hallowmas  Ere,  Now  Year's  l>ve,  Christmas  £vc,  and  St.  Mark's 
Fvo.  eonneeteil,  mere  or  less,  with  similar  ideas  relating  to  the  world  of  spirits^ 
and  the  know  ledy;c  of  the  future. 
*  Vnan-Malcc,  a  favourite  title  of  Khrishnn. 
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I. 


"  The  cowl  for  tbeir  calres  «ro  lowing ; 
The  binU  in  the  t^(^os  nre  pouring  forth  their  notM  J 
At  the  door  thy  playfellows  stand  waiting. 

They  caili  for  thee,  oh  I  Yudoo-Raya  [Prince  oi"  the  YuJoohj, 
Ante !  arise  t  dear  wearer,  &e. 


n. 


**  Awake  I  tiioa,  whose  colour  is  the  dark  purple  of  tho  thttiiclcr-ck)ud,* 
My  beiored,  the  delight  of  tny  iool  If 
Haate,  and  look  at  [thy  brother]  Buliramu, 

Then  abode  of  the  virtues  !  thou  brother  of  the  meek  1 
Arise  !  arii>e  !  dear  weartr,  <xc. 


m. 


'  Ariso  (juickly,  niy  darling. 

Full  of  perfections  !  my  fT;irl(-h!np  pptling  Kahha  1 
Haste  to  drink  the  inilk  Ironi  inv  bosom. 
And  bestow  on  me  thy  kisses. 

Arise !  arise  2  dear  wearer,  fcc. 


nr. 


**  Hearing  his  own  mother's  voice, 
Shree-Hori  [Krishnu]  soon  aw<Ae  j 
He  began  to  ftick  tln'  breast. 

And  all  were  tilled  with  joy. 

Arise!  arise  I  dear  wearer,  &e. 

V. 

*'  They  beheld  his  form  full  <>r  pr rioctionj  and  iyeantifnl. 
They  saw  his  brother  Buliramu  near ; 
Ynshod  i's  t'ortune  blossemed  forth 

Beholding  her  son  tho  L>>rd  of  life  ; 

Arise !  arise !  dear  wearer,*'  ko. 

Finally,  in  the  following  lyric  Lum-  MQce  and  omniseioiioe  of  Krisbnti, 

pcDA££,  or  raystic  Hide  and  Seek,  by  would  really  seem  to  ooDtain  aone 

Eka  Junivrtlanu,  Kanhoba  is  plainly  allnBlon  to  the  clairvoynncc,  or  uni- 

identitied  with' Krishnu  ;  and  tho  pas-  vcrsal  lucidity,  which  Kanoba's  in* 

a^;es  marked  in  capitals,  though  un-  ^irati  arc  supposed  to  attain 


donbtedly  lefinmble  to  the  omnipre' 


"  CHORUS. 


"  Kanhoba  !  find  thy  own  marks, 
BnnoLD  nr  tbt  wsolb  bobt  thiebi  n  Tinoir. 


I. 


H'>w,  Krishnu!  shall  wr-  play  Hido and  Seek? 

iNriNJTIi  KV£S  AIIK  IN  TUY  IloUY  ! 

In  what  plaee  shall  we  eover  thy  eyes  ? 

Lol  in  TOr  WAOLS  nODT  IS  TflE  FACULTY  UF  8taiiT. 

Kanhoba  1  tind,"  &c. 


•  Megn-Shamu,  a  favourifo  title  of  Khrishnn. 

t  Atmnrnma,  soul-de!i.^hf cr,  or  soul  nf  tho  soul.  Besides  its  ostpn'iblr.  fbe 
phra.se  ha^  iicro  a  mystic  ai>  iUiia}^ — "  soul  of  my  soul"  i.s,  in  this  sense,  equivalent 
to  "  soul  of  tho  uni  vri-  e,  which  livca  and  moves  m  my  own  rouU* 

X  T\i\^  phrase  also  has  a  double  mystic  sonse — viz..  tin*  deity  miriifrHtt'd  with  all 
perfections  or  attributes,  as  contradistinguished  from  that  ultimate  and  iuacoes&ible 
dcplli  ef  dirino  existence,  in  which  there  is  neither  form,  part,  passion,  nor 
sttrflmte. 
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But,  notwitbatandin^  the  weight  of 
argument  to  be  derived  from  all  these 
circunYstaiice?,  in  support  of  the  idoii- 
tity  of  Kanoba  and  Krishnu,  there 
arc  others  of  no  less  force  opposed 
to  it. 

Ill  tlie  fir<t  place,  nrarly  all  the 
learTK(l  and  beUer-iuformed  natives 
deny  it ;  allc^iing  it  would  be  a  dis- 
grace to  the  divinity  of  Kriibnu,  to 
suppose  that  be  personally  entered 
these  in?pirati,  many  of  wbom  play 
8ucb  fantastic  tricks. 

These  set  down  Kanoba,  generally, 
as  some  sort  of  devil. 

It  is  alleged  by  others:  that  Kanoba 
is  the  spirit  of  a  Peer  or  Mahomedan 
aaint,  and  tiiat  bis  tomb  is  worshipped 
to  this  daj  at  Mudee,  or  Mudhee  ;* 
tliat  li<'  lived  and  died  there ;  and 
that  many  of  the  parties  connected 
with  the  shrines  are  Mahomedan  Fiu 
queers. 

There  is,  In  faef,  such  a  Tiiri  tjMo 
and  tomb  connected  with  the  shriue  at 
Mudhee  ;  but  there  is  a  similar  mosque 
and  luniV)  connected  with  the  Muthu 
<if  Kanoba  at  l*uithunu,  one  of  the 
chief  places  ■whence  the  J-iliuktus  re- 
ceive their  initiatiou.  There  may 
have  been  a  series  of  these  saints  en> 
gaged  in  the  rites  of  Kanoba  j  and 
those  whose  tombs  are  at  Mudlior  and 
Puithunu,  may  have  been  Maiioaie< 
dan  Faqueer^  who,  as  Bhnktns  of 
Eanobn.  first  introduced  them,  or 
were  distinguished  for  their  thauma- 
tursical  exercise  of  them.  The  saint 
at  Puithonu  may  have  been  a  disciple 
of  him  at  Mudhee.  oar  eioi-iwna;  and 
the  name  of  the  power  worshipped 
may  easily  have  passed  to  the  ca- 
nonized devotee  who  first  introduced 
the  particular  rites,  or  first  made  tliem 
celebrated.  But  Kanoba  could  not 
have  been,  originally,  the  name  of  a 
mere  Mahomedan  saint,  without  some 
refermee  to  Hindooism,  the  name  is 
ao  purely  Hindoo  In  its  termination  ; 
and  the  same  reasouinn;  will  apply  to 
the  image  of  Balu-Krishnu. 

A  third  party  allege  Kanoba  to  be 
neither  a  god,  a  devil,  nor  a  j-aint, 
but  an  airatha-da^mon,  or  benclicent 
Kumkn;  and  NiraiKN  is  sometimes 
spoken  off  as  if  it  were  less  a  vsrson 
toan  a  thikg  of  imflubkcb.  Thia 


NUMBir  is  in  the  shrinea— it  ia  mat 

Bidu-Krishnu,  but  somirtluiig  henie 

him  :  not  an  image,  but  a  svmdoi.. 

It  is,  certainly,  a  point  deserving  of 
remark,  that  notwiustanding  unqoea* 
tionable  evidence,  that  the  system  of 
^^';trcn  existed  in  Hindooism,  Py- 
thouism  did  among  the  Greeks,  long 
before  the  introduction  of  Mahomed* 
anism  into  the  country,  indeed  long 
bL-fore  Mahomed  was  born  ;  and  al- 
though all  the  Waren  shrine.s  and 
temples  arc  tu  this  day  still  dedicated 
to  some  Hindoo  d^ty,  and  the  wor- 
ship and  ccremonle?  almost  invariably 
performed  by  a  Hindoo  Bhuktu  ;  it  js 
no  less  certain  that  the  present  system 
in  Kanoba*a  Muthna  exhibits  a  atraage 
intermixture  of  Mahomedaa  magieal 
rit^s. 

The  musicians  and  drum-beaters  in 
these  Mttthus  ar^  at  leaat,  aometimea 
Mahomedana  ;  and  Mahomedan  Fa- 

quccrs  are  occasionally  feii^tcd  at  the 
shrines,  as  well  as  Bramhins.  At 
Mndhee,  indeed,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Bhuktu  himself  is  either  a  Ma* 

honiedan,  or  one  of  those  FaqueeiB 
•\vlio  ajii)L'ar,  lite  ^lahonied's  own  tabled 
tomb, 8us^>euded  midway  between  both 
creeds. 

The  use  of  the  Subzah  plant.  It  is 
belie  ved,  is  borrowed  firomMahomedan 
magic. 

The  use  of  limes  and  the  burning  of 
incense^  are  common  to  both  sy8t«ns» 
and  apparently,  indeed,  to  all  magic  ; 
but  they  are  mentioned  in  very  old 
Hindoo  wofin  on  ineaatatioa,  we  be- 
lieve in  the  Uthurvun  Yedn  itself; 
and  are,  at  ]c;\  t,  of  as  ancient  ikc  In 
India  as  elsewhere.  But  certain  words 
shouted  in  the  ears  of  the  patient  to 
excite  him, — ^bjr  the  chorus  of  mu* 
sicians  nid  imriated  disciples, — are 
clearly  Maboniedan.  The  wordDEEW, 
especially,  of  which  great  use  is  made, 
is  the  Mahomedan  i^eligious  war-cry  : 
though  the  Hindoo  sepoys  have  of  lato 
ycari  adopted  if  :  and,  in  crossing  the 
bridge  of  boat:>  built  over  the  Indus, 
when  proceedmg  on  the  first  Afigbau 
expedition,  the  whole  of  the  Hindoo 
Keginients  shouted  Dccn  I  Deen  I  It  is 
us^  in  Kanoba's  Muthus,  exactly  as 
the  words  Id  I  and  Bvohe  1  were  by 
the  priests  of  Baochoa. 


•  More  correctly,  perliaps,  MuJhec,  that  word  signifving,  iu  Mahratta,  a  small 
Muthu,  anchoret's  hermitage,  or  lacred  shrine ;  the  viila^  probably  deriviag  ita 
same  from  that  of  Kanoba. 
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Finally,  nTrjon;j  tlic  different  siibor. 
dinate  \\  arens  s|>okcn  of,  or  invoked 
in  these  shrines,  arc  some  names  that 
ire lilldotib(4>dl V  Mnhomedan.  Thus 
ire  hnvc  Sultan,"  *•  SuUan  Maho- 
med "  and  t^tli(T  spirit^  from  the  Ma- 
hoiuedan  fpii  iiual  wurM,  side  by  ^idc 
with  Yetala  and  other  Hindoo  devils, 
all  harmoniously  revolving  round  and 
subm:^?-!V(^  to  thr  Bluiktn,  who  is  pos- 
sessed uy  and  communicates  the  Worcn 
of  dusmyaterions  god,  devil,  sainty  or 
agadio-doemon,  Kanoba. 

The  name  of  "  Sultan  Mahomed  " 
is  well  known  in  the  Egyptian  ma- 

All  these  facts  have  led  some  uf  the 
Bombay  Ilindrxis  to  ima;jii:o,  that  the 
whole  system  of  ^Varen  i»  a  modern 
introd action  of  the  Mahomedans,  and 
noditng  more  than  an  engrafting  of 
tberr  magical  ceremonies  upon  some 
oi  the  forms  of  the  Ilinduo  wor.-hip. 
Bat  this  opinion  is  clearly  erroneous. 
For,  inde|^ndently  of  the  evidence  of 
books  written  long  before  the  age  of 
Mahomed*  we  find  a  sy«tcm  of  Wuren, 
porely  Hindoo,  now  existtiug  under  se- 
veral modificatioiit,  in  the  temples,  vU. 
liges,  and  families,  through  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  in  which  no 
Iklahomedan  iutermixturo  whatever  is 
traceable,  and  which  is  in  most  in- 
•tances  based  upon  tbeworship  of  some 
local  f<jrm  of  the  two  great  infrrral  or 
fatal  deities,  Deveo  and  Siiivu,  the 
Hecate  and  Piato^tunitn  of  Bin* 
doobm*  There  \<,  however,  a  well- 
IcTio-vm  «r5tem  of  Mahotn(  <lan  magic 
in  India,  called  Peer  Vidya,  or  the 
Science  of  Saints  ;  and  the  exact  sys- 
tem of  Egyptian  ina<zic,  with  a  bo^ 
holdirii!  a  niirr-^r  of  ink  in  his  hand,  IS 
abo  practised  m  itumbay  and  Hydra- 
bad,  under  the  name  of  lia/irut  or 
Sunmoning.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
aconjectnre  Tiior^  iiro1)ablo,  and  more 
consistent  with  other  facts,  that  an  in- 
termlxture  of  one,  or  both  these  Mu- 
homedan  fyatems,  with  the  pure  Hin- 
doo system  of  Warcn,  had  given  the 
present  Mtitbas  of  Kanoba  so  mottled 
a  character. 

Bat,  if  it  sbootd  appear  a  reason- 
able eonjeeture,  that  the  Mnhomedan 
necromancy  itself  is  bat  a  relic  of  tha 


ancient  K/y]»iian  maLnf,  wlii.  h  linger- 
ed in  that  country,  and  was  traditioti- 
ally  transmitted,  under  every  change 
of  dynasty  and  creed,  though  in  a  pro- 
grc^sivily  imperfect  and  corrupte<l 
>itate,  and  under  successive  changes  of 
its  mythic  investiture,  according  as 
Epopt,  Kabbi,  Bishop,  or  Cali[)h  pre- 
vailed,— we  should  then  be  able  to 
account  most  completely  for  all  the 
anomalies  which  we  meet  with  in  tho 
system  of  Kanoba.  We  should  be  able 
to  understand  how  tha  Mahomedan 
importers  of  that  mngic  into  India, 
meeting  in  this  latter  country  a  system 
something  like  their  own,  and  a  divi- 
nity, one  of  whose  names  resembled 
that  of  an  ancient  nnmen  presiding 
over  Egyptian  sorcery,  should  have 
boldly  claimed  this  divinity  as  their 
tutelary  god,  under  that  peculiarname 
of  Kaxoba  ;  ^liotild  liave  j)laced  be- 
side th«*  lliuiioo  image  of  the  infant 
Kriehuu  the  secret  emblem  of  the  old 
Egyptian  namen  ;  and  should  have 
blended  together,  around  the  altar  on 
which  this  two- fold  Kanoba  sat,  with 
ouc  aspect  Egy-ptian  and  tho  other 
Hindoo,  the  Hindoo  and  the  Maho- 
medan demonology  fused  into  one. 
And  If,  upon  looking  upon  flip  different 
processes  resorted  to  by  the  Bhuktus 
of  Kanoba,  and  the  aiAcroDt  effects 
produced  upon  their  di:>eiples,  a  sus- 
picion ?h(jiild  steal  upon  the  i>iin»l,  that 
tho  whole  system,  toougU  differing  in 
its  fimn  and  some  of  its  instrumental 
means,  is,  in  its  real  nature,  identical 
with  that  wliieh  has  recently  made  ?o 
much  noise  iu  Europe  as  Animal  Mag- 
netism,— both  alike  mcdico-thaumu- 
turgic  ;  although  the  Hindoo  Bhuktu 
being,  like  the  ancient  ICiryptian,  a 
prtc?t,  carries  on  all  as  a  solemtt  reli- 
gious rite, — yet  intermingling  iu  tiiat 
rite  certain  physical  processes  and  ap- 

fdianees,  and  thus  unwillin;:lvacknow- 
edi^ing  the  necessity  of  the  natural 
to  the  production  of  the  supernatural ; 
while  the  European  roagnetiser,  a 
scientific  operator,  proceeds  altogether 
under  the  name  of  natural  science,  dis- 
claiming all  m^'sticism, — yet  nrrivin?, 
or  at  lesst  claiming  to  arrive,  by  his 
natural  process,  at  lucidity,  clairvov- 
ance^  iUumination,  and  other  gii^s 


*  In  an  old  Sanscrit  work  on  incantation,  containing  many  sacred  spelU,  wo 

f'.tinJ  mt)r<>  llian  on.  irr>  i  kiiij^  Ihc  Wayoo  of  certain  g  ul.lesses  to  come.  Wav»>o 
is  the  exact  Sanscrit  phrase  lor  Warcn,  corresponding  with  wnv^m,  and  signifying 

itiaiT— WIND. 
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hitbcrto  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
highest  department  of  the  sujiornatural; 
■  if  pueli  n  "tT-jkicion  «hmild  arise 

and  grow  ujiou  the  niiiid,  will  not  thi;s 
cnriotts  fact  be  fully  acconnted  for, 
when^  toxiuog  back  to  ancient  Eg  jp^ 


or  the  Mesmeric  JVaren,  [Jan. 

wo  find  there  a  Kamoba,  presiding  over 

maiilc  rites,  ecstatic  cooTulsionary 
dancLS ,  1  ucid  d  reams,  orades^  and  tbau- 

maturgic  medicine  I 

But  this  inquiry  we  must  reserve  fbr 
a  future  paper. 


DESCBiPTION  or  TH£  WAB£2I  UUTBUS  OF  KANOBA. 

(eomivMiOAVBo  bv  ah  KT|ktriTsns.)* 


The  process  of  infusing  Warcn  is 
generally  performed  in  smallf  low- 
roomed  houses,  that  have  but  very 

few  window,  and,  consequently,  are 
not  well  ventilated.  lu  the  largest 
room  on  the  gronnd-floor  of  the  honse 

is  placed,  in  the  most  conspicuous 
part,  a  Miikhuru  or  tahornnclo,  which 
18  difterenlly  constructed,  aeeordiug 
to  the  fancy  and  means  of  the  Bhuktu, 
or  head  of  the  Muthn.  Sometimes  it 
is  made  of  baniLoo  rranie\V(>rk,  pasted 
over  with  coloured  paper  ;  and  stome- 
timcs  of  wood,  rieldy  ornamented  with 

Sold  and  mlTcr  tinsel.  Its  length  and 
readth,  which  are  ctjual,  vary  from 
three  to  six  feet;  and  its  height  is 
from  six  to  nine  feet.  Branches  of 
the  Maneo  and  Nimb  trees  are  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling  of  the  room, 
at  different  interval*,  particularly  over 
the  Mukhuru,  which  has  a  number  of 
ostrich  eggs  hanging  firom  its  roof.  In 
l2ie  Cttitre  of  theMukhuru,  and  on  an 
elevated  position,  is  placed  a  brass 
Image  of  Balu-krishnu*  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  Tavbbe  [or 
AXULBTst] ;  Nada,  or  twisted  cords 
of  worsted  of  many  Cf>lonr<!,  for  tying 
on  the  arms  ;|  i'adooka,  or  images  of 
the  feet  of  the  deities  only  ;  represen- 
tations  of  tombs  i  a  Sbnnku  or  conch 


shell ;  and  the  images  of  the  tutelar 
gods  of  the  Bhuktu.  These  content* 

of  the  Mukhuru  arc  pprinUed  over 

with  differc  nt  kinds  of  flowers,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  bubzah  [.Hyssop?]*  the 
latter  of  which  we  eonsiderad  to  be 

essentially  necessarv. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  ^fnk- 
huru  arc  placed  earthen  or  metallic 
vessels,  for  holdin?  fire  to  burn  fran- 
kincense, and  for  lighting  camphor. 

The  persons  desirous  of  })riiicring 
themselvcH  under  the  influence  of  the 
Waren,  are  prohibited  itovi  eating 
certain  fish,  such  as  crabs  and  others ; 
as  also  from  drinkinpr  spirituous  li- 
quor*, and  frequenting  the  houses  of 
Bayaderas.    When  the  person  under- 

goes  the  first  process  in  the  eventne, 
e  is  made  to  fast  the  whole  of  tro 
preceding  day,  and  to  bntho  imme- 
diately before  going  to  the  Muthu. 
At  seven  o'clodc,  p.m.,  of  the  evening 
fixed  for  the  )>iirpn>o— Sunday,  WedU 
ne?dny,  and  'l"liurs(Jay  niirhts  being 
preferred  to  the  others — he  is  made  to 
sit  in  front  of  the  Mukhuru,  which  is 
brilliantly  illuminated  on  the  occasion. 
Tlie  BhuKtu  then  bntlies  himself,  and, 
111  MM  J-  pro%'tded  ^vit]l  a  serpentine 
scourge  called  Koruda,  which  plays 

an  important  part  in  the  snbseqnent 


*  For  this  description  and  the  two  cases  of  exorcism  which  follow,  the  writer  is 
indebted  to  an  estimable  young  friend,  Narayun  Dinaaathjoe,  first  native  Interpre* 

tcr  to  thr  Supreme  Court  at  Bombay,  who  has  had  considerable  opportunities  of 

witnessiniif  the  sconps  wliioh  take  place  within  these  shrines. 

We  give  the^e  pupers,  as  we  have  done  those  of  Professor  Bal  (Jungadhur  ishai- 
treet  just  as  they  were  commuoictUed  to  ub,  instead  of  altering  or  embodying  them  in 
our  own.  Document",  cnming  thus  directly  from  native-  thrmselvps,  ret;pcetable 
aUke  trom  their  persona)  character,  th^ir  scientific  acquirements,  and  the  rcspousi* 
ble  public  appointments  tbey  bold,  afford  a  most  valuable  independent  testimony  to 
the  existciu  e  of  ll  t  sinu'iibn'  lr;insa(  tion';.  We  may  add  that  the  proceedmgs 
her©  described  belong  to  the  more  forcible  <  las^  of  operations.  We  shall  hereafter 
Mieoonter  a  Mntbu  of  a  dUTerent  description,  ^^  h  ic,  from  the  slight  elimpse  which 
we  can  catch  of  it,  it  is  evident  a  far  more  tranquil  process  is  pursued. 

t  T!r'  amulets  are  of  a  remarkable  character,  anrl  will  bo  found  hereafter 
aifordiug  uu  importaiit  key  to  the  real  uaturo  ui  these  operations. 

%  Soapolars? 
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operations,  he  sits  by  the  side  of  the 
Hnkhuni,  applies  soiiio  of  the  aahee 

from  the  Tessel  used  for  biirnln<T  frnn- 
klnrcn-^o  to  own  r.Jirliiad,  and 
cornuii;iJce»  buruing  i'rankiucensu  and 
lighting  camphor  in  front  of  the  new 
{tttient.  He  tlien  exposes  a  Nada  or 
twisted  covd  of  nianv  colours  to  the 
fumes  of  iha  frankinceose*  and,  re- 
peating some  mystcrioaa  wcnrds,  ties  it 
nmnd  the  wrist  of  the  patient ;  takes 
op  a  kind  of  dniin  called  Dhoomka, 
beats  it,  and  sings  a  song  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  The  old  patleuis  join  him  in 
bartiDg  Dhoomkaiy  and  in  singing  the 
song.  The  patient  is  now  desired  to 
stand  just  opposite  to  the  image  of  the 
eud,  to  untie  hla  hair  and  cast  it.  loose 
mm  Us  head,  to  prosCrale  hinuelf 
lefore  the  god,  coneaiirale  his  thoughts, 
t.X[A  Jit  his  eyes  ^rm^y  on  the  imn^e. 
it  he  happeoa  to  have  no  ^ower  with- 
alaiuelf  to  eoneentrste  his  thoughts, 
isd  to  fix  hia  eyes  on  the  image  tor  a 
oon^iJcrable  length  of  time,  the  Wuren 
does  not  enter  hiss  body  soon.  Water 
il  oo^ionally  sprinkled  over  him,  by 
neiat  of  a  branch  of  the  Sii!)zah,  and 
tliQ  ashes  taken  from  the  franklncense- 
bumer  are  blown  towards  hiui  liy  the 
Bhuktu.  liis  legs  then  begin  to  trem- 
Ufl^  aodthe  heart  to  palpitate,  a  peca- 
li.u  f oasation  of  heat  is  lelt  by  him,  as 
abo  gitldincss  and  n  tendcnnj  to  sh:.  p. 
t^umetiuies  the  patient  experiences  leci- 
jngB  of  great  ezuUaUon;  somettmeshe 
ia  actuated  b^'  feelings  of  great  anger, 
soaictimcs  Li^  spirits  are  greatly  de- 
pressed, bordcriiig  upon  grief,  and  ho 
mnmences  to  ^eep.  At  this  crisisy 
the  patient  feels  something  stirring  np 
iiid  down,  just  below  the  sternum, 
audit  continues  there  for  some  time. 
It  is  difficult  for  the  Bhuktu  to  make 
this  selt^^li^;n  rise  higher  op  in  the 
bosom,  v.liich  is  necessary  in  order  to 
bring  the  Waren  to  a  hiudior  Ptn'e.  In 
wder  to  effect  this,  the  iiiuiktu  blows 
some  ashes  against  the  body  of  the  ^ 
tient,  brings  the  Sabstah  close  to  his 
no*p.  orders  the  Dhoomkas  to  be  beaten 
i'>u(l]y,  and  now  and  then  calls  out  the 
words  Alt  -  -o  j  ara>dastara-deen  !'* 
the  meaning  of  which  we  have  never 
\m'Vi  ab!e  to  leara,*  in  which  he  ia 
joiaed  by  ail  iiis  old  patients.  Ue 


sometimes  sprinkles  water,  and  some- 
times cordsk  n|x>n  his  person^  with  a 

branch  of  the  Subzah  ;  and  shakes  the 
Koruda  several  times  \\\  hi-  front,  com- 
mencing  from  his  feet  upwards  to  his 
head. 

If  these  mcani)  fail,  the  Bhuktu 

causes  one  of  his  old  patienLs  of  ^rreat 
power,  who  is  sitting  there  beating  a 
Dhoomka,  to  ikU  into  the  state  of 
Waren,  just  hy  hit  mmpU  tmU,  All 
the  old  patients  in  attendance  arc  so 
much  excited  by  the  ireasurcs  already 
adopted  by  the  iiliukiu  to  bring  the 
Waren  on  the  new  patient,  and  are 
so  liable  to  come  under  the  influence 
of  the  "Waren  themselves,  that  they 
are  ready,  upon  the  slightest  mark  of 
the  will  of  the  Bhokto,  to  enter  into 
that  state.  This  old  patient,  afker  pass- 
infr  info  the  state  of  W  arren,  rushes 
forward  before  the  image  of  the  cod 
from  his  seat,  and  placing  himself  oe- 
fi>r8  the  new  patient,  repeats  the  pro- 
cess already  adojilL  1  hy  the  Bhuktu. 
He  blows  the  ashes,  talces  up  the  Ko- 
ruda in  his  right  hand,  shalces  it  be- 
low the  eyes  of  the  new  patient,  puts 
it  round  his  neek,  ap;itate.s  it  witli  a 
tremblin;j  motloa,  and  direels  all  his 
companion::}  in  the  ^luthu  to  call  out 
"  Bbsk  r*  who  do  so  at  once  with  a 
raised  voice,  aecompanyinn;  the  cry 
with  the  loud  beating  of  their  J^hnom- 
kas,  and  of  the  Tasas,  another  kind 
of  drum  employed  outside  the  house 
on  the  same  occasions.  This  sudden 
and  fearful  noi?e  ha**  jrenerally  the 
eO'ect  of  throwing  down  the  new  pa- 
tient in  the  state  of  Waren.  Some- 
times the  old  patient  does  not  succeed 
with  all  tlje>e  mean'',  when  he  shakes 
the  new  patient  gently  backwards  and 
forwards  by  means  of  the  Koruda  put 
round  his  neck,  and  shouts  very  loud- 
ly close  to  his  ears.  Sometimes  h/t 
prefi'^r  ''  the  jhhtUs  of  hh  fin^frs  nprm  the 
iternum  oi  the  new  patient,  uud  move$ 
them  upwards  and  aowmcards  ;  some- 
times,  he  puts  Ms  hands  round  the 
waist  of  the  new  patient,  and  ftuUs  him 
against  his  ou  n  body  ;  sometimes  en- 
treats, and  sometimes  commands  him 
to  be  in  the  State  of  Waren. 

When  even  these?  means  arc  of  no 
avail,  the  Bhuktu  recites  some  mys- 


•  The  words  appear  to  be  used  merely  as  magical  gibberish,  the  parties  them- 

'«ive^  not  nndcrstanding  them  ;  but  they  are  evidently  a  rr.rnn  tifm  of  somo 
^lomedan  formola.  Monshee  Mahomed  Yooaoos  suggests  the  following  :  Alxb 
«ooiAA-s  DVtTooE-i  P8BM I   Alee  Is  the  founder  of  the  rites  of  religion. 
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terions  worfl;?  before  the  image  of  the 
»Oi\t  and,  in  the  course  of  this  recital, 
he  Mts  into  the  ftate  of  Warea>  and 
an^enlv  rushes  forward  towards  the 
new  patient ;  sometimes  with  the  Ko- 
ruda  in  his  hand,  and  puts  it  round 
the  nede  of  the  patient  j  and  some- 
times mthont  it,  when  he  puts  his  arm 
round  hi<  v  n^t.  This  movement  oftL-n 
has  the  cHcct  uf  making  the  patient 
fall  insensible  on  the  ground.  Some* 
times  the  Bhnktn,  while  reciting  some 
mysterious  words,  stares  at  the  image 
of  the  god  with  apparentlij  great  rage^ 
and  then  casta  on  the  patient  the  same 
ttem  looil,  which»  in  many  cases,  is 
quite  sufficient  to  throw  him  insensible 
on  the  ground.  Thc?c  means  failing, 
which  is  seldom  tUe  case,  the  Bhuktu 
holds  a  lime  on  the  hesd  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  cots  it  vertically  with  a 
knife  by  drawin;2  it  Vackwards  and 
forwards ;  and  breaks  a  cocoanut  in 
his  frontt  sometimes  by  striking  his 
clenched  fist  upon  it,  and  sometimes 
with  a  bill-hook.  When  all  these 
means  fail,  the  operations  arc  adjourn- 
ed over  to  anotner  night,  prcrerenoe 
being  generally  given  to  a  Thursday. 
On  the  day  i^rcreding  the  night,  the 
l^linktu  observes  a  fust,  fjivcs  a  feast 
to  a  number  of  Braiuhins  in  the  morn- 
ing, offers  a  sacrifice  to  the  intended 
"Waren,  invites  some  Faqnccrs  in  the 
evening,  and  makes  them  say  Fatia, 
or  prayers  with  Maliomedan  ceremo- 
nies. These  ceremonies*  however,  are 
not  meant  for  Balu-Krishnu  ;  for, 
during  the  time  the  Faqueers  are  be- 
fore we  Mukhuru,  there  is  a  screen 

Snt  up  in  front  of  the  imaeeof  this 
dty,  so  as  to  intercept  it  altogether 
from  their  sight.  Wnen  these  cere- 
moniea  are  over,  the  new  patient,  who 
has  been  fasting  the  whole  day,  and 
has  just  bathed  himself,  is  made  to 
?tan(l  brft  rc  the  image  of  the  god, 
and  undergoes,  in  succes^'ion,  the 
treatment  already  described,  at  the 
hands  of  the  Bhuktu. 

In  general  the  Waren  comes  more 
easily  on  the  night  of  Juninn  Ush- 
tumee,  wlileh  is  also  the  eve  of  Go- 
kooltt-Ushtumee,  than  any  other. 

When  the  Waren  has  taKen  full  pos- 
session of  the  new  patient,  he  feel?  a  mo- 
tion in  his  breast  upwai'ds,  which  is  the 
last  recollection  he  has  of  his  natural 
state.  Ho  then  falls  senseless  on  the 
ground.  The  Bluiktu  adopts  again  in 
succession  the  measures  described  be- 
iore,  to  bring  the  Waren  to  a  higher 


stage.  Sometimes  for  several  days, 
mouths,  and  even  years  together,  the 
Bhuktu  cannot  do  to  hisnew  patient  any- 
thing: mure  than  to  throw  him  senseless 
on  the  ground  with  a  hurried  ro-;)ira- 
tion.  After  an  hour  or  so,  whcu  the 
Bhaktu  wishes  to  restore  him  to  his  natu- 
ral state,  ho  places  him  before  the  image 
of  Bnlu-Krishiiii,  Inijf  one  of  his  hnruls 
on  his  neck,  sprinkles  cold  water  upon 
his  body,  ties  his  hair  into  a  knot,  and 
causes  t1)e  music  and  tiie  hnming  of 
the  frankinoense  and  camphor  to  be 
stopped. 

At  a  higher  stage  of  the  Waren, 
which  can  be  attained  only  by  the 
frequent  repetition  of  these  means, 
the  patient  contorts  his  limh.^,  jumps 
and  dances  about,  claj^s  his  han(b« 
and  then  holds  them  in  that  state 
sometimes  over  his  head,  sometimes  at 
his  hrea5t,  and  f^ometimcs  between  his 
thighs,  lie  does  not  listen  to  any  one 
addressing  him.  and  we  hear  no  other 
sound  from  him  but  that  caused  by  his 
htirried  and  violent  respiration.  After 
dancing  and  leaping  for  some  time,  he 
throws  lumself  down  on  tlie  ground, 
and  lying  motionless  fbr  a  few  minutes* 
he  sometimes  recovers  his  senses  of 
his  own  accord,  and  sometimos  by 
the  ai>:ii^tanee  of  tlie  Bhuktu. 

At  another  stage,  which  is  consi- 
dcred  to  bo  higher  j-till,  the  patient 
after  dancing  for  some  tmM\  squats 
himself  down,  with  his  body,  bome- 
times  the  whole,  and  sometimes  only  a 
part,  in  a  trembling;  state,  answers  any 
question  put  to  him,  holds  a  regtilar 
coaversattun  generally  in  the  Hindoos- 
thanee  language,  and  after  saying  **T 
am  now  gonigr  tmotf,**  drops  senseless 
on  the  ground  for  a  minute  or  half 
a  minute  ;  and  then,  recovering  of  his 
own  accord,  returns  into  the  natural 
state.  After  such  return  he  is  wholly 
unconscious  of  what  he  said  or  did 
while  in  Waren.  Some  Warens  do 
nothing  but  weep,  others  lau^h,  whilti 
some  dance  about  with  their  hands 
and  feet  contorted  in  a  peculiar  man* 
nor. 

Every  Waren  has  its  peculiar  name. 
When  any  Waren,  sach  as  that  of 

"  the  Sultan,"  is  well  established  in 
the  body  of  any  person,  lie  directs,  in 
the  course  of  his  dancing,  the  persons 
engaged  in  beating  Dhoomkas,  who 
are  generally  persons  connected  with 
the  Muthu,  to  shout  in  praise  of  his 
own  name,  by  saying  "  Deea  i'oo- 
karo!  Deen  PookMOl  '    [Shout  out 
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9Watl  Sbont  out  DEKM !]  whereupon 
they  n}\  nt  once  tliout  "  Soolian  ice, 
doste  yaron,  Deen  1"  [Dees  to  the 
Saltan*  beloved  frieRdsl]  At  this 
stage  ci  the  Waren,  the  ^nktu  can, 
at  any  moment,  brin^  rnv.'  ^nc  of  the 
(liadples  who  arc  engagctl  ia  beating 


the  drums,  under  the  influeoee  of  tho 
particular  Warcn  he  is  accustomed 
to,  just  b^  Deen-jx»okar-ing  in  the 
naroe  of  that  Waren,  or  by  his  simple 
volition  ;  when  tho  pwwn  at  onoe 
dfirt?  fn  in  his  tett,  and  Gommences 
dancing  about. 


CMS  or  Foasmiov  axd  kzobosii  mnaurato  nr  onk  op  KAMOBA*a  mutbu^. 

I  COMMDXICATBD  B¥  TU£  SAMI.) 


One  day,  whiTo  ^orcral  of  the  re- 
gular patieQt«  of  a  Bhuktn  were  nmler 
the  influence  of  the  Warcn,  and  while 
the  usual  preliminaries,  each  as  bam- 
itiL'  frankincenso,  bcatlnn  drinii!?, 
siaaing,  were  going  cm,  a  ?'tran;:c 
p^ient  from  another  Muthu,  who  had 
come  there  as  a  speetator,  snddenly 
sprang  from  hts  seat,  gave  a  great 
•bout,  pushed  aside  all  the  persons 
vbo  were  already  under  the  inHucDCO 
cf  Uie  Waren»  mshed  forward  to* 
waidi  the  image  of  the  ^od  with  great 
violence,  threw  himself  down  on  his 
ksee3$  and  palms,  and  remained  in  that 
position,  evidently  under  the  influence 
of  some  Waren  or  spirit.  He  then 
(>3mmcnced  jumping  about  and  con- 
torting all  his  limos — at  one  time 
clasping  his  hands  together,  at  ano- 
tber  time  stnkiog  them  iq^ainst  the 
flocT  with  [jrcat  force.  In  the  mean- 
tune,  iho5c  pcr-^nns  who  had  been  be- 
fure  uuder  ihv  iuiluenceof  the  Warcn, 
were  to  no  longer  ;  b^g  tuddenlf 
toansfcrrc'd  to  their  naturaistate. 

Tlie  head  of  the  Muthu  wa-«t  trrcatly 
enraged  at  the  disturbance  thus  occa- 
nmed  by  the  stranger  ;  and*— with 
the  view  of  extorting  fkom  him  an- 
swerf,  n§  to  'vh;it  the  name  of  tlio 
spirit  which  posse&sc-d  him  was,  and 
why  it  had  come  there,  and  ultimately 
of  expelling  it— tried  very  much  to 
^■xnte  himself*  into  tho  state  of 
Waren,  but  could  not.  All  his  old 
disciples,  too,  were  seen  gazing  at  the 
image  of  the  goel^  evidentfy  with  the 
riewof  hrin^ring  themsehes  uiuler  thn 
i^uence  orf  the  Waren  ;  but,  for  boiae 
tune,  their  efforts  proved  tVuitless. 
While  tikiogt  were  going  on  in  this 


raannrr,  one  of  tlic  loner- !;(andlng  pa- 
tit'nt;^  or  di?f'lpk'S  in  the  Mutlni,  suc- 
ceeded in  his  endeavours  ;  and  was 
anddenl;^  filled  by  the  presence  of  Wa- 
ren, which  the  iJhuktu  said  was  that 
of  Vctalu,  a  chief  f»»»rvant  of  Shivu, 
coustttuled  bv  him  the  king  of  all 
Hindoo  devils.  He  immediately 
rushed  forwards  from  those  among 
whom  he  had  been  sit  tin?  ;  and,  Uik. 
ins  some  ashes  out  of  the  vessel  in 
which  frankincense  was  burning,  drew 
with  it  an  unbroken  line  round  tho 
stranrrer,  and  said  lo  him,  in  a  voice 
of  authority :  "  If  you  dare  ^o  beyond 
this  line,  you  must  sufler  the  consc- 
qni  nce  ;"  which  had  the  desired  efiect 
of  coiifinhi;:  him  within  tlio  (.•ircle. 
The  following  dialogue  then  took 
place  between  the  man  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Yctalu  Waren  and  the 
evil  spirit  in  pn5?;cssion  of  the  stranger: 

Evil.  SpiKiT — Let  me  go;  lam  de* 
sirous  of  going  now.'* 

Tbtalv  Wabrn — "  No,  I  wiU  not 
permit  you  to  go:  first  tdl  me  who 
you  are." 

Evil  SpiaiT. — '*  I  am  Sultan  Ma. 
homed." 

Vktalu  AVarek. — *'  No,  you  arc 
nrit  Sultan  Mahomed.  If  yon  will  not 
give  mo  your  right  name,  I  will  throw 
upon  you  these  ashes  which  I  hold  In. 
my  handy  and  consume  you  on  the 
spot." 

Evil  Si'inix. — "  Do  not  I  do  not!  I 
bcMjcch  you.  I  will  give  you  my  true 
name;  1  am  a  CsBDAtf  do  allow  me 

to  fro." 

Vetalu  WAaEN.— "  Well,  go  if  you 
can." 

Evil  Spoiit. — "  I  cannot  go  while 


*  Is  this  the  energising  of  the  AU?xandrian  thcur/'y  ? 

t  Chcdas,  or  TORMENTORS,  arc  a  class  of  devils  enumerated  in  Mahratta  dc- 
TDMnn'ogv.  Sultan  Mahomed  belongs,  as  formerly  observed,  to  tl^e  Mabomedai|. 
Both  ar«  funiUar  to  the  freqneatcrt  of  Kaooba's  Muthus, 
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jrott  hold  mc  thus  contincU ;  1  boseech 
you,  open  a  passage  for  me." 
Vetalv  WABBK.---"IwiU  allowyou 

to  go,  if  you  promise  never  to  po»- 
tlii.-i  iiian  again." 

Evil  Spirit.—'*  Yes,  I  pleUgu  my 
word  to  it." 

The  Bhuktu  then  placod  a  cocoannt 
on  a  part  of  the  line,  and  said  to  the 
stranger — *'  Well,  depart  through  thU 
coooanut;  but  if  yon  ever  dure  to 


come  here  again,  you  shall  be  cmclly 
tormented."  Upon  this,  the  stranger 
fell  inseniible  on  the  grottnd  finr  some 
time  ;  and  wlien  he  recoTcred  his 
senses  was  informed  of  what  h.ad 
paiised ;  for  he  wa^  (^uiie  unconscious 
of  it.  He  was  very  grateful  to  the 
Bhuktu  for  havinj' expelled  tlie  Chbda^ 
which,  he  said,  iiai]  Ioiil'  Iri-l  posses- 
sion of  him,  and  was  a  source  of  great 
safiering  to  hiin. 


CAS£  OF  rOSSEtiSlOIf  BT  ▲  UEDULEE,  OB  FEU  ALE  DEVIL,  AND  ITS  EXORCISM  BY 

om  or  kakoba's  bhcktoi. 


(CUMMVMICATRP  DY  TUK  SAME.) 


In  Bombay,  two  or  three  years 

a^o,  we  were  witnc^'^e:^  to  the  follow- 
ing scene.     A  girl  ol  sixteen  sud- 
denly fell  down;  her  limbs  became 
contorted,  and  for  a  time  die  wui^  ut- 
t<  rly  ?:pe( flilf       Slio  then  complained 
ol  being  beaten  by  a  woman,  who,  she 
said,  sat  unon  her  chest,  struck  her 
with  her  clenched  fist,  and  now  and 
tlirn  twisted  her  iicek,  <snn<:  to  squeeze 
out  her  very  soul.   The  Lri'  l  ilescribcd 
tliis  woman  as  a  tall  IcuKile,  dressed 
ID  a  yellow  garment,  having;  her  hair 
loo^e,  and  her   forehead  besmeared 
with  a  red  powder  called  Pinjuru, 
Nvither  the  writer  of  this  paper,  nor 
any  of  the  other  persons  who  stood 
round  the  girl,  saw  any  such  woman  ; 
yet,  when  she  was  asked  whore  the 
woman  was,  she  answered — **  Here  she 
is,  sitting  upon  my  chest,  striking  me 
with  her  clenched  fisi,  and  twisting 
my  neck  to  death."    All  the  persons 
present  immediately  concluded  that 
she  was  possessed  by  a  devil,  and  a 
Bhuktu  was  sent  for,  who  soon  ,i>a<le 
his  appearance.    Having"  ^iished  his 
mouth,  hands,  and  feet,  he  sat  down 
near  the  phiee  where  the  girl  was 
lying,  burned  frankincense,  took  somo 
aslh  -  in  his  hand,  and  then  command- 
ed tlie  -/w],  or  rather  the  devil  in  her, 
to  rise  and  be  seated.    The  jzlrl  re- 
fused to  do  SO ;  but  upon  the  bhuktu 
threatening  to  torment  her,  by  1  Inw- 
in'j:  ajiaiuf-t  l.er  ifonie  of  the  ashes  he 
held  in  his  hand,  she  instantly  obeyed 
his  command,  and  sat  np^  with  Iser 
howeyer,   resting  upon  the 
aod  ber  head  baoging  down 


upon  her  breast.  The  following  dia- 
lorjnc  then  took  place  between  the 
Bhuktu  and  the  supposed  lleduiee,  or 
female  devil  in  the  girl 

BurKTu.— -'MVTiat  is  your  name? 
Take  care  I  don't  jrive  me  a  ftbo 
name,  or  I  will  torture  you.'* 

Devil. — "  I  am  a  Heduleb." 

Bni  KTi — 'MVhyhave  you  come 
here?   What  bn^Incss  hnd  yon  hero?" 

Devh  "As  HHK  [  iiicnninp:  the  girl 

herself]  was  walking  in  the  yard  be. 
hind  the  house,  arrayed  in  full  dress, 
T  s:iw  iiKH  frouj  the  tree  upon  which  I 
was  sitting,  and  took  possession  of 
UEa," 

Bhuktu. — "Will  you  go  to  your 
own  place  now  ?  if  you  will  not,  I  con 

make  yon." 

DavLL  "  I  have  come  here,  I  like 

the  place,  and  I  don*t  wish  to  go  away 
now;  but  if  you  wish  to  place  me  in 
your  ncvluira  [t.abernacle  of  the  idolj^ 
1  will  do  no  harm  to  any  one." 

Bhukttt  **No,  no,  you  shall  not 

be  placed  in  the  Devhara:  leave  this 
girl  forthwith,  or  I  will  torment  yon." 

Devil  Do  not,  I  entreat  yon, 

do  not!  I  am  ready  to  go,  if  you  will 
promise  to  give  me  a  ;roat  every  year." 

BnuKTU  "  No,  I  \vi!l  not  ijive 

yon  a  goat:  arc  you  nuintr  or  not  t" 

Dkvii  *•  Then  give  me,  at  least, 

a  fowl  every  year,  sind  I  will  quit  this 
place  for  ever." 

^^i;t  KTt-  "No,  you  shall  not  have 

a  fowl  either." 

SitB  then  askod  fyt  aavml  trtAuiig^ 
things  in  succession,  such  as  a  cocoi^ 
nut,  a  betcUut,*  &c.  $  but,  being  re* 


•  W©  are  informed  that  these  devils  almost  invariably  ask,  cither  to  be  allowed  to 
go  back  to  thw  own  treeS'-^rees  bdng  the  ordinary  lurking  places  of  these bdngs. 
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fused  ever)'  one  of  them,  she  was  coru- 
pelled  to  away  without  Imving  re- 
ceived  anything.  When  the  IUidulee 
Uii  the  body  of  the  girU  the  latter 
dropped  aenaelen  on  the  ground ;  and, 
after  a  minute  or  half  a  minute,  she 
got  up  as  if  6hc  bad  ju^t  awakened 


from  a  deep  sleep,  and  bouan  rnl.Mnj* 
her  eyes  and  adjusting  her  hair  ar.d 
dress.  When  (questioned  upon  what 
hail  .  she  seemed  to  be  quite 
unconscious  of  it,  but  appeared  fa- 
tigued, a:.d  complained  of  tendomess 
and  soreness  in  her  limbs. 


▲  VIMIT  TO  ONE  OF  KANOUA  S  MUTIIUS. 


Ilaring  obtained  persusnon,  with 
some  ditficulty,  to  visit  ono  of  the 
shrines  of  Kanoba  on  a  Thursday 
night,  the  usual  weekly  night  of  ope* 
rations,  we  drove  out  about  se  ven  in 
the  evening,  accompanied  hy  ;i  llram- 
hin  who   was  acquainted  with  the 
Bhuktu,  and  had  some  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  Waren.    Our  course 
lay  through  the  thick  woods  of  Gir 
gaum.    Th*^  sun  had  gone  down  ;  and 
the  nioou,  already  risen,  was  glinting 
at  inter?aUi  through  the  palni.tree9 
that  orershadowed  our  road.  After 
pT0Cce«3in7  for  about  a  mile  through 
the  woods,  wo  b&d  to  alight,  and 
thread  our  way  on  foot,  by  a  narrow 
pith  that  wound  through  the  eocoanut 
trees,  hemmed  in  on  ench  >"  le  iiy  walls 
mantled  over  with  green  (x  ze,  from 
the  damp  vapours  that  perpetually 
exhale  from  n  soil  daily  watered  and 
nnvi-itcd  hy  the  nun.    These,  inter- 
cepted and  condensed  in  their  ascent 
daring  the  day,  by  the  branches  of 
trees,  may  be  heard,  in  the  night  time* 
again  slowly  tiieklin^  down,   like  a 
heavy,  dropping  rain.   TIjc  moonlight 
fell  Lere  and  there  upon  our  path; 
8sd»  within  the  walls  on  either  side  of 
us,  we  were  saluted,  as  we  advanced, 
by  the  prolonged  and  disuial  bayiujj 
of  the   numerous  Pariah  dogs  who 
abotmd  in  these  gloomy  woods,  other* 
wise  so  silent  and  solitary,  and  are 
f  ,r  ever  liarking  at  the  passiu'r  stran- 
ger, or  howling  at  the  moon.  Ocea- 
nonallr,  where  the  wall  had  partially 
erumbled  down  and  left  a  gap,  three 
or  four  of  t!Tf:'«c  tr^^int  crenturt";  would 
appenr  suddenly  ujion  ihu  breach,  and 
menace  our  u]>])roaeh,  ajid  follow  our 
receding  footsteps  with  angry  oxpos- 
tulattons  at  our  intrusion  upon  tneir 


dreary  realm^"  Iocs  nocte  sUentk 

late." 

The  whole  scene,  indued,  and  the 
purpose  of  our  journey,  brought  to 
onr  minds,  fancifully  perhaps,  that 

made  by  -'Tlncn-^  and  the  Sibyl,  to 
behold  the  Siy^iun  or,  as  VVarburton 
teaches,  the  Elcusinian  mysteries ; 
and,  though  the  black  ewe-lamb, 
"  atri  velleris  agnani,"  slain  at  the 
outset  to  the  mother  of  Emuenides, 
would  belong  more  appropriately  to 
Devce  than  to  Kanoba,  vet  the  ap- 
proach, at  least,  to  the  shrine  of  the 
latter  would  bold  some  comparison. 

I1ia.it  o!>«:uri  If' a.  'ub  nott j  p(  r         r.krii , 
Pcr<|y<:  ilornot  Dilia  vactuu,  ct  inania  regOA. 
Qii:ilc  Kr  iiu-trtam  toiun  Mlb  ICO  1lnHgn| 
£«t  iter  ill  uU  if. 

'         Tiaaaue  tKom  iduUrp  p«r  unibrMB.** 

After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 

walk,  we  cnme  to  an  opcnini:  In  the 
Tvnods,  in  wjiieh  there  was  a  strafrgling 
hamlet,  containing  a  cluster  of  houses 
grouped  toj;cther  in  an  irregular  cres- 
(Hit.  The  left  horn  of  this  termi- 
nated in  a  rcce-^,  tliat  seemed  a  sort 
of  court  or  farm-yuid,  where,  amid 
some  unyoked  carts,  a  group  a£  oows 
and  bullocks  lay  quietly  reposing  and 
chewin^c  their  straw.  In  front  of 
these  was  a  low  building,  resembling 
a  large  bam  or  liimi.house »  and  this^ 
our  guide  informed  us,  was  the  Muth« 
of  Kanoba. 

Having  stepped  in  to  speak  a  few 
words  to  the  bhuktu,  our  guide  re- 
turned, and  condticted  us  into  a  wide, 
open  vernndn,  whlcli  rnn  rdonij  the 
whole  front  of  the  hou.so,  .and  thence, 
through  a  narrow  passage  that  struck 
out  of  i^  straight  before  u^  into  a 
central  room,  where  the  owner  of  the 


according  to  Hindoo  notions,  or  to  he  plaesd  in  the  Devhara  or  tabernacles  the 
latter  request  prori  < ding  from  tk^  dfurt  to  participate  in  tkt  ufonh^,  and  duara  tk$ 
M«us  offirad  to  ths  idoU* 
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manitioii  cWilly  received  us.  Chain 
were  brought  for  otirnrcmnTnotlation  ; 
and  wo  bad  now  time  to  observe  the 
place  and  company  into  which  we  had 
come.  The  paagoge*  through  which 
wo  had  fiitoi  c'l,  pomnc"!  t  i  pierce  the 
house  to  abuut  one-hah'  its  depth ;  aodi 
up  to  that  point}  divided  it  intotwo  un- 
equal parts.  On  the  right  band  ran 
a  narrow  strip,  rontainlnir  one  or  two 
small  rooms,  occnpied,  as  \ve  lound, 
by  tenants :  on  the  lei'i  lay  the  greater 
part  of  the  anterior  p<^ion  "of  the 
nousr,  devoted  to  the  Accommodation 
of  the  shrine  arid  its  ftppnrtenjmces. 
By  an  open  door,  facing  the  passage 
by  which  we  had  entered,  we  could 
aee  into  the  posterior  division  of  the 
house,  where  some  women  were  sit- 
ting, as  is  usual  in  this  country,  on 
the  ground,  sarronndcd  bv  flour-mills, 
winnow  ing-baskets,  eartnen  vcs^^ols 
con»rtining  water  or  grain,  and  other 
implements  of  household  industry. 
The  room  where  we  sat  was  about 
twenty-one  feet  wide,  and  liiul  been 
originally  about  twenty-four  feet  in 
leng'th  ;  but  a  slip  of  nine  or  ten 
feet  had  been  taken  off  in  the  diree- 
Uon  of  the  front,  of  which  nearly 
two- thirds  Imd  been  jiarfitioncd  off 
into  some  sort  of  store-room,  and  the 
rcmaininjg  third  formed  an  open  recess 
communicating  with  the  nwin  room ; 
BO  that  the  Muthu  formed  really  one 
largo  oblong,  with  another  smaller 
oblong  runnmj;  out  of  it,  at  right 
angles,  at  tiie  farther  end. 

In  this  small  ol)long,  or  recess, 
stood  the  tabernacle  of  Kanoba.  It 
rested  on  an  altar,  or  square  platform 
of  wood,  whidi  stood  upon  carred 
feet,  or  pillars,  about  sixteen  inches 
from  the  pronnd.  The  tabernacle 
was  a  sort  of  miniature  temple,  con- 
sisting of  four  pillars  supporting  an 
irregular  cupola,  which,  at  its  summit, 
shot  up  into  a  little  minaret.  Tlic 
f;j)ace  ''  itwecn  the  pillars  at  the  back 
was  entirely  tilled  up  ;  so  as  to  form 
a  background  for  the  shrine.  At  the 
three  remaining  sides,  the  upper  cor- 
ners  of  each  sqtiarc  between  the  pil- 
lars were  ronndcd  off  into  an  arch  of 
waTing lines;  and  all  the  space  sur* 
roundmg  the  arch,  between  tne  pillars 
and  the  base  of  the  cupola,  was  fdled 
up  with  ornamental  net- work :  so  that 
the  tabernacle  appeared  like  a  little 
temple  or  Kiosk,  with  one  side  built 
up,  and  the  other  three  opened  into 
arches.  It  was  about  five  feet  square 


at  the  base,  and  nearly  six  feet  hicrh, 
exclusive  of  the  altar  and  the  cupola. 
The  pillars  were,  neatly  carved,  and 
crowned  with  little  minarets ;  and  the 
whole  was  richly  gilt  over. 

Around  the  tabernacle  stood  five  or 
six  massive  brazen  candlesticks,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  pillar-iihaped 
standing  lamps.  These  stood  about 
four  feet  high  :  the  circular  pedestal 
of  each  was  about  seven  inches  in 
diameter :  monldinga  ran  along  them 
firom  the  bottom  to  the  top,  where 
caf^-h  expanded  into  a  stnr-shaped 
saucer,  for  holding  the  oil  and  the 
various  wicks.  From  each  point  of 
the  radiated  circle  one  of  the  lighted 
wicks   protruded,  sending  forth  a 

toniruc  of  licbt. 

In  front  ul  the  shrine  stood  a  row 
of  censers;  not  those  pcndalons  urns 
which  are  at  present  used  in  tlie  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  as  formerly  by 
the  Magi-— 

"  ITrrp  the  n>asio  of  pr.iycr  frftin  a  mtnarct  »«'ell*t 
ileie  the  M»gi«a  bit  urn    full  of  pcrtume  i* 
twfaglaf  I** 

but  short  stands,  or  pillars,  resting  on 
circular  pedestals,  and  crowned  with 
expanding  brasier?,  which  held  the 
burning  coals.  In  a  corner  of  the 
recess  behind  the  tabernacle  leant  a 
pole,  supporting  a  banner  of  red  silk, 
richly  fringed  with  gold.  From  the 
beam  which  divided  the  recess  from 
the  main  room,  hun^  a  massive  bell, 
about  seven  indtes  in  diameter  at  its 
orifice :  and  along  the  walls  of  the 
Muthu  were  suppended  rroncT''.  cym- 
bals, tamborins,  and  kettle-drums,  of 
various  sizes.  The  space  within  the 
tabemade  ascended  in  a  succession  of 
steps,  on  which,  among  a  crowd  of 
other  thing?,  we  perceived  three 
images  of  lialu-Kri'^hnu,  covered  with 
wreaths  of  jasmine.  Garlands  of  the 
same  powerful  night-flower  hung  from 
pillar  to  pillar,  and  nearly  smothered 
the  arlieles  within  the  tabernacle.  In 
the  front,  on  the  platform,  or  altar, 
lay  a  large  conch  shell,  with  its  point 
sawed  off  to  make  it  vocal. 

Five  or  six  persons  were  sitting  in 
the  room  beside  the  Bhuktu ;  two  of 
them,  a  youth  and  a  boy,  Ids  ehildren. 
The  Bhuktu  himself  was  a  very  stouts 
powerful  man,  with  a  strong,  coarse, 
Triton-like  face,  one  apparently  more 
likely  to  be  imposed  upon,  than  to 
impose  on  others.  He  belonged  to 
the  caste  of  Bhundarcos^  who  are  moii 
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commonly  employed  !n  tapping  the 
palm  tree  for  Us  sweet  liquor,  and  af- 
terward? di^itillinu  it  into  ?prr:t.  nnd 
selling  it ;  but  who,  lutierlv,  may  bo 
foona  in  many  other  and  higher  pur. 
?uit<,  as  carpenters,  writers,  lithogra- 
phic p»rinter>,'  i^e.  By  trade  he  was 
a  carpenter ;  and  his  houso  showed 
evidenee  of  lua  being  in  comfortable, 
diough  not  wealtby,  circumstances. 

Tlie  Bhuktu  sat  on  a  low  stool  in 
{ront  of  the  tabernacle,  conversing 
mtb  ns>  ne  we  sat  at  the  ooraer  of  tbe 
jecess.  Oa»  of  bb  aona,  n  youth  of 
about  seventeen  yearf,  appeared  very 
nckly  :  bia  face  was  wan,  and  one  of 
\m  tii^cba  and  legs  was  Tery  mndi 
Bfamok.  We  took  oocaBton  to  inquire 
what  wa«  the  matter  with  him,  an  !,  ni 
conversing  about  his  ailment,  and  of- 
ihring  such  advice  as  we  were  able  to 
aofgesty  we  ancoeed  in  e.^tablisliing 
OTJT  intercourse  on  a  friendlv  f(>otiii<:. 
We  now  ventured  to  approach  the 
subject  of  the  thauumturgic  uperatious, 
aod  asked  whether  he  was  going  to 
Wacticc  to-night.  His  answer  was 
nesitating  and  dubious:  be  said,  the 
other  {MUients  bad  not  come  :  his  son, 
who  was  the  chief  disciple*  wastooill: 
he  seemed,  in  a  wora,  to  have  re> 
peoted  of  the  pcrmis«iion  granted,  and 
to  wiah  to  decline  civilly,  and  without 
appearing  to  do  so.  Tet  he  made  no 
pontiTB  refusal ;  and  a^  he  began, 
!«x>n  fiOer.  tn  triiu  the  lamps  of  the 
shrine,  and  to  cast  camphor  and  in> 
esDse  on  the  brasMrs,  we  began  to 
think  they  were  going  to  commence. 
This  idea  was  (V)t<. firmed,  when,  at 
some  unobserved  signal  from  him,  all 
the  persons  in  the  room  riMe  up  at 
ooce,  and  repaired  to  the  different 
musical  instruments  above-meiitloned. 
One  sat  down,  a  little  at  one  side  of 
the  tabernacle,  with  the  conch  to  his 
lipe  ;  anotber  laid  bold  of  the  tongue 
of  the  great  bell  overhead  ;  a  tliirrl 
held  a  gong  suspended  by  a  string  in 
<Mie  hand,  and  a  wooden  hammer  in 
llie  other,  raised  ready  to  strike ;  a 
foorth  took  the  small,  thick,  cup.like 
cymbalf,  called  Talt.  used  for  beat- 
ing time  and  for  worship  :  and  two  or 
Ikne  got  drams  of  dubrent  dimen- 


sions ready.    The  Bhnktn  himself, 

however,  attracted  our  chief  attention. 
Risinjr  up  from  his  stoo!.  he  ei  i/cd  a 
MoRuciiUL,  or  long,  thick  bnxjm  of 
peacock's  feathers ;  soch  as  is  coa»> 
monly  boroe  In  India  behind  royalty, 
and  waved  around  it-^  head,  h -t  irre- 
verent tiy  or  humiuin^  mosquito  should 
▼isit  the  cheeks  of  prmces  too  rudely  ; 
and,  throwing  a  hea|i  «>f  incense  and 
f'.nTiphor  on  the  coals,  lie  east  himself 
into  the  attitude  of  a  fencer  lunging 
at  an  adversary  ;  and  extending  the 
peacock  broom,  like  a  foil,  towanls  the 
face  of  the  central  Inia;re  of  Baln- 
Krishnu,  remained  in  that  attitude  for 
a  few  seconds  perfectly  still.  On  a 
sudden,  the  rea  flare  of  the  camphor 
broke  forth  ;  tiie  white  curling  clouds 
of  inceiihe  ro>e  uj)  around  the  taber- 
nacle ;  and  thu  Bhuktu, — seeming  to 
throw  his  whole  soul  into  an  intense 
gaze  upon  the  Idf)l, — beiran  to  vibrate 
the  MoRucnuL  in  its  fru  f'  with  a  rapid, 
tremulous,  dashing  niotion,  produced 
by  an  almost  imperceptible  movement 
of  his  wrist,  his  arm  and  body  remain* 
ing  all  the  while  perfectly  motionless. 
Simultaneously  with  the  first  flash  of 
the  feathers  in  the  idol's  fsoe,  the 
conch,  the  bell,  the  cymbal^,  the  gong, 
the  dnims,  all  began  togetlur, — and 
produced  close  to  our  ears  h  most  in- 
tolerable and  brun-cmshing  medley 
of  noises  ;  which,  growing  louder  and 
more  rapid  every  instant,  at  last  com- 
pelled us,  in  order  to  preserve  our 
senses,  to  msh  out  of  the  house,  and 
seek  relief  in  distance  and  the  open  air. 

In  al)Out  eight  mintit(»s  tlie  noise 
ceased,  and  we  returned tothe  Muthu. 
All  had  relapsed  into  their  former 
silence  and  apathy.  The  scene  which 
hn  l  just  tiiken  place,  was,  the  Brah- 
min informed  us,  merely  the  Dhoo- 
parutee,  or  usual  vesper  service  to  the 
idol ;  and  we  learnt  that,  owing  to  the 
reasons  before  alleged,  no  operations 
were  to  take  place  that  night.  Dis- 
ap^iuted  in  the  main  object  of  our 
▼isit,  and  snspectioff  that  there  was, 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  excuses  made, 
a  rooted  unwilUgness  to  have  a  Euro- 
pean present,  we  were  anxious  to 
glean  at  least  as  mneh  informatioa  as 


*  Gaoput  Krisboajee,  a  Bhondaree,  has  ii>ng  had  a  Lithographic  press  establish* 
ed  in  Bombay  ;  from  which,  besides  a  literary  jxiriodical,  he  has  bsned  a  valuable 
series  of  Mabratta  and  Sanscrit  works,  beautiiully  executed  ;  especially  an  edition 
of  the  Geeta  with  five  metrical  translatioas  or  paraphrases,  entitled  Geetarthn- 
Bodhinee. 
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ire  couMf  in  Uie  way  of  oonTenation  ; 
and,  with  this  view,  sittingdown  again 

at  th«^  corner  of  the  re<'e'?«!,  wc  enter- 
ed into  friendly  diwourso  with  the 
Bhuktu  ;  and  a  desultory  conversation 
ensued,  of  which  we  liave  preserved 
the  fol!nwin;3  nnte<!. 

Visitor.— -ilow  lonp;,  friend,  have 
you  been  a  Bhuktu  of  Kanoba,  and 
what  led  yon  to  become  one  ? 

BnrKTr. — T  have  been  devoteil  to 
Karioha  from  my  birth.  My  mother 
was  long  barren  j  she  came  to  the 
shrine  and  made  a  vow  to  the  p:od, 
that,  if  she  li.id  a  son,  she  woul<l  de- 
vote him  to  service  ;  I  was  that 
son  ;  and  H  um  childhood  I  have 
been  abont  the  shnne. 

Via  When  did  yon  first  cxpe- 

rience  'Wiiren  ? 

Bn. — It  has  played  in  my  body  from 
a  boy.  It  came  upon  me  one  day 
during  the  rites«  and  has  since  re- 
mained with  me. 

Vis. — What  is  the  usual  night  on 
which  yonr  disciples  meet  ? 

Bh. — On  Thursday  night,  if  dig- 
pose<l  to  do  so  ;  but  they  <lo  not  meet 
every  Thursday  ;  only  when  disen- 
gaged, and  disposed  to  rejoice  before 
the  god. 

\'is.— How  is  theWaren  brought 

on  ? 

Bu  It  comes  on  different  persons 

in  diflTerent  manners,  aecoraing  to 
their  devotion  and  the  pleasure  ol  the 
pod.  Some  old  patients  at  the  smell 
of  the  incense,  the  first  word  of  the 
sacred  song,  or  the  first  tap  of  the 
drum,  are  in  Waren  ;  some  irize  on 
the  idol  fixedly,  willi  infen.M'  clVortsof 
devotion,  and  mentally  invoke  the  pre- 
sence ;  thereupon  the  Waren  sming 
them,  they  rush  and  cast  themselves 
down  before  the  idol  ;  im  mmo  T  cnst 
liquid;  or  blott  ashes I'lom  the  ct-nser  j 
fiome  fimtdk  Mid  htmdte  and  embrace ; 
I  draw  them  to  and  fro  with  this 
scourge  ;  or  xho%c  it  hrpyrr  their  eyes  ; 
/  draw  this  bruom  of  feathers  doivn  be- 
fore fAtfffi,  quiveringly. 

Via.— How  does  the  Waren  show 
its  presence  ? 

Bh — In  a  hundred  ways,  as  the  god 
chooses  to  play  in  their  bodies.  Some 
leap  abont ;  some  laugh ;  some  cry 
out  ;  sonie  Amh  tlx  ir  hiMfls  and  limbs 
on  the  earth  ;  somu  twist  thi'.'w  Imdies 
and  members  about  ;  —  crouching, 
climbing,  or  falling  down  senseless. 

Vi8  Do  .my  of  them  tremble  in 

tbe  bead  or  limbs  ? 


Bb— They  off  tremble;  ike  Warem 

comes  on  ii  ith  trembling.  It  begins  at 
the  toes  muf  fe>  l,  and  goes  up  ^ndnnlly, 
till  the  whole  body  shaheSt  and  the  head. 

Vis.^I>oe8  it  render  them  insensi- 
ble to  pain  ? 

Bi! — They  dash  themselves  about 
and  do  not  feel  it.  Look  at  this  Ko- 
ruda ;  [here  he  handed  us  a  formidable 
scourge,  about  two  yards  long,  two 
inrhcs  in  dl.iineter  at  the  thick  end, 
an<l  gradually  tapering  off  to  the  lash.1 
I  la^h  them  "witn  this  enough  to  kiU 
other  pen]*1* ,  and  welt  their  bodies 
severely  :  they  do  not  even  feel  it. 

Vis — Dolhey  fn  l  lire  ? 

Bh. — They  often  play  with  fire  and 
are  insensible  to  it  j  th^ even  eat  it. 

Vis  Do  they  ever  foretell  the  fu- 
ture ? 

Bh. — According  to  the  degree  of 
their  Waren.  The  old  disciples,  who 
have  long  had  Waren,  tell  future 
things,  and  see  things  not  before 
them. 

Vn.— And  what  do  they  gain  by 
thus  bringing  on  the  Waren  ? 

Bh  They  become  cured  of  iheir 

own  devil-maladies,  and  they  cure 
others  ;  aAer  initiation,  their  devotion 
is  suflicient  motive ;  they  delight  to  be 
possessed  by  the  god. 

Vis — Do  they  fall  asleep  and  wake 
again  in  M'aren  ? 

Bh. — Youngpatients commonly  fall 
asleep  ;  ancl  the  \  iolent  movements  of 
others  end  in  falling  intsensible. 

Vis. — But  out  of  this  state,  do  they 
awake  in  Waren,  and  talk  in  Waren? 

Bn. — ^Old  disciples  wlio  liave  long 
had  W  iven,  like  the  Bliuktus,  hive 
the  ^^  aren  constantly  at  conunand  or 
in  their  own  power;  japule  swadhinu.] 
Such  can  be  awake  in  Waren  at  plca^ 
sure,  and  prophecy. 

Some  people  here  came  in  with  n)es- 
sages  from  out-door  patients.  I'he 
Bhuktu  asked  a  few  questions  cT  eucb; 
and,  taking  up  some  of  the  ashej<  tVoni 
a  ceoser,  muttered  some  words  over 
them,  folded  them  up  in  a  leaf,  and 
gave  them  to  be  taken  to  the  patients. 
Our  dialogue  then  proceeded. 

Vis — W  hat  is  it  you  have  been 
sending  ? 

Bv.»Ashes  from  before  the  god* 

Vis  What  i>i  if  for  ? 

Bh. — Tiio  hick  wilt  rub  it  on  their 
foreheads  and  they  will  be  cured. 

Vis. — Is  at  for  demoniao  rttseasee 
only  that  yon  f^cud  tlii-^ 

BH.^We  send  it  lor  all  maladies ; 
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if  tbef  fcave  proceeded  from  demooiaie 
inflnence,  this  will  cure  tbem. 

Vis. — And  for  those  violent  demo- 
wm/c  possessions  accompanied  ivith 
fiMuning,  conimlflioiu.  See.  ? 

Bh. — Tho:<e  fire  pomctimo?  Lrf^u^lit 
here  ;  some  times  1  go  to  their  honst  s. 
If  violent,  I  sometimes  drive  out  the 
devil b;r  Ushijigtliem  with  the  Koniad. 
Sometimes  they  are  driven  out  eusily 
ut  oncp  ;  sometimes  the  Warcn  of  Ka- 
Qobi»  must  be  communicated  to  them  ; 
and  thej  nrnst  remain  patients  a  long 
time  before  they  are  cured. 

Via — Do  wooien  lee  the  men  under 
Warea? 

BB.^WomeQ  are  senerallj  advised 
to  atajr  away.  If  Uie  people  under 
Waren  «iee  a  woman  witli  a  black 
saree  on,  they  leap  upon  and  injure 
W. 

Vis  And  do  you,  friend^  really 

believe  in  .ill  tliis:  th*'so  supernatural 
effects  of  Waren ;  these  exorcisms ; 
these  cures  by  mere  ashe^  ? 

Bk. — Look,  sir,  at  this  tabernacle ; 
thc?e  massive  brazen  lamps ;  these 
various  iina?<'«,  vessels  and  orna- 
ment", some  ot  them  very  expensive  ; 
for  example,  this  silver  uiiil)r(  ll;i  for 
the  idcl :  well  1  not  one  of  tlu-sc  ihin^rs 
were  prtn  i'it  d  hy  me,  Kvei-y  one  of 
them  IS  li  gi'Hteful  tribute  iVoiu  ^outc 
partj*  who  has  bad  personal  expe* 
rience  of  the  truth  of  Kanoha.  Must 
ihf'T^  H'^t  be  realitv,  wher«^  siu  li  real 
and  solid  evitlences  are  the  fruits? 

yia.^My  friend,  it^  is  doubtless 
jronrinterf -t  to  believe  it  real ;  where 
»ni'h  ^oVul  fruits,  as  you  say,  are  the 
consequence,  it  is  but  too  natural. 

BM.^Nay,  for  that  matter,  I  am 
qatte  independrat.  I  get  fifteen  ru* 
pees  a  month  as  a  carpenter,  in  the 
Gun  Carriajge  Department.  i  is  do> 
Totion,  not  tbe  nope  of  gain,  that 
makes  me  a  Bhukfu. 

Vis.— What  is  that  red  flag  in  tbe 
comer  ? 

Bh  That  is  a  flag  sent  to  me  from. 

Puithunu,  from  the  chief  Gadee  [spi- 
rit nal  throTn:]  there,  in  acknowlcdg- 
iiifnt  of  my  j-ower  as  a  Bhuktu  of 
Kiuioba.  We  use  it  on  Gokoolu-Ush. 
tiunee.  Some  of  these  images  and 
ornaments  were  also  sent  me  from 
there. 

Vis.  If  your  powers  of  cure  be 

nal,  ithj  cannot  von  core  that  poor 
boj?  If  the  god  is  so  propitious  to 
rot:  and  him,  and  enters  your  persons, 
and  enables  j  ou  to  heal  others,  why 
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does  he  not  heal,  or  enable  you  to 

heal  him  ? 

Tliis  remark  seemed  to  strike  him  : 
he  turned  and  exchanged  a  look  ol  in- 
telligence with  one  ofhis  netghbonrs : 
and  for  a  moment  was  silent ;  but 
shortly  after,  he  made  the  following 
curious  answer 

Bn. — If  my  son's  sickness  were  a 
devibailment,  I  could  cure  him ;  but 
'tis  a  bo<lily  disease  ;  Kanoba's  power 
is  Against  devils. 

At  the  moment*  we  thought  this  an 
ingenious  evasion,  but,  on  after  reflec- 
tion, we  were  struck  with  the  answer, 
as  pc^ibl;^  containing  a  natural  tru4ii 
in  a  mythic  shape* 

His  god  was  not  what  we  consider  god, 
the  ALMioHTY  ;  but  a  specifu',  limited 
power,  or  efiect,  of  nature  [or  siip<>r- 
nature],  deified.  His  reply  might, 
perhaps,  be  thus  correctly  translated 
into  the  lang^nn::e  of  medicine : — 

"  Tf  my  son  s  complaint  were  epi- 
leptic, hysteric,  or  nervous,  I  could 
cure  him  by  this  process;  bat,  not 
beino;  so,  I  am  unable." 

\\  e  asked  him  to  show  ns  tlu'  ima- 
ges of  Balu-Krishnu.  He  Jianded  us 
one  of  the  largest. 

"  And  tills,"  we  said,  "  is  Kanoba?** 

"No!  that  is  uot  Kanoba," 

**  Where  then  is  Kauoba  ?" 

"There!" 

lie  placed  in  our  hands  a  strange- 
looking,  bright,  copper  tube,  consist- 
ing of  a  cylinder  six  or  seven  inches 
long  and  three  inches  in  diameter; 
ana  terminated,  at  each  end,  by  a 
cone  of  tlie  same  metal,  about  threo 
inches  long,  forming  one  continued 
piece  with  the  cylinder:  three  small 
rin^  were  attached  to  the  centre,  for 
strings  to  pass  through. 

We  turned  this  instrument  round 
and  round,  eapeclang  to  find  some 
image  or  etching  of  an  idol ;  but  in 
vain. 

**  WTiy,  friend,"  we  remarked,  '*  we 
can  see  no  Kanoba  here." 

"That,"  he  replied,  touching  the 
tube,  *•  that  is  Kanoba." 

**  This,  friend,"  we  observed,  after 
considering  it  more  attentively,  "  tliia 
is  nothing  but  a  gigantic  amulet :  it  is 
ox.'ictly  such  as  tho  little  native  cliil- 
(li  en  ( an  V  tied  on  their  arms,  only  it 
is  so  large." 

•«TttAT,'»  he  rejoined,  "is  Kano- 
ba :  it  is  cnATiGEn  with  Kanoija  !'* 

A  flood  of  light  seemed  to  break 
upon  us  as  lie  uttered  this.  We  turned 
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to  examine  the  interior  of  the  taber- 
nacle more  attcntiTclv  ;  and  saw  a1(inL^- 
side  of  the  rontral  lialu«  Krishuce 
live  of  these  tubes,  side  bv  side,  in  a 
a  TOW— .all  CHARGED  witii  KaDobai 
'Twa-s  a  true  Kanoble  battery  !  The 
LeydtMi  jar  ;  the  magnetised  phial  ; 
and  the  Kanobibed  tube  would  seem, 
then,  to  be  all  modifications  of  the 
one  principle,  the  aecuniulation  of 
scerot  virtue  or  power,  w lie t  her  na- 
tural or  supernatural,  iu  chargtHl  vcs- 
aets.  In  tne  Leyden  jar,  indeed,  the 
power  is  now  aeknowlcd*red  to  be 
physical :  in  the  Kanobised  tube  it  is 
viewed  as  spiritual :  in  the  magnetised 
phial  .it  seems  to  hover  betwixt  the 
two.  '  But  if  any  such  secret  as  elec- 
tricity, or  electro-magneti'^m,  were 
known  in  ancient  Ksypt,  would  it  not 
have  been  regarded  and  preserved 
there  S3  a  mystic,  rather  than  a  na- 
tural, power  ;  and  thus  gradually  have 
generated  the  idea  of  accumulating 
■piritnal  power  in  material  vessels:  aa 
the  viRTUX  of  metallic  magnets  has 
gradually  led,  in  modem  times,  to  the 
pbial  of  magnetised  water?  The 
alrangeat  thing  of  all  that  this 
mooBler  amniet^  charged  with 


noba,  should  consist  of  a  central  cy- 
linder and  two  pointed  conical  ex- 
tremes. Was  this  form,  which  is 
copied  in  the  greater  number  of  mimic 
amulets  worn  by  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  Western  India,  orifjinally 
derived  from  any  reference  to  phy- 
sical magnetism — to  the  centre  of  in- 
difference, and  the  two  antagonist  po- 
larities ?  It  may  have  been  so ;  and 
if,  as  we  hope  to  «»how  hereafter,  this 
sbajpe  was  uudoubtodly  borrowed  from 
ancient  £g>'pt,  it  probably  torn  ao: 
though,  among  those  who  now  use  it» 
the  form  ha"  survived  the  reason. 
Even  so,  the  modern  Joshees,  or  as- 
trologers of  India,  calculate  eelipsea 
by  the  mechanical  uae  of  old  formula, 
the  scientific  principles  of  which  not 
one  of  them  understands. 

We  shall  now  take  farewell  of  Ka- 
noba  for  a  period.  We  have  mudi 
yet  to  say  of  his  shrines,  his  Bhuktus, 
and  their  disciples ;  but  our  diminish- 
ing space  warns  us  to  close ;  and  our 
readov,  too,  will  probably  be  ghul  of 
a  pause.  Neither  the  pastoral  nor  the 
mystic  rill  must  be  allowed  to  flow  too 
long. 

ClBodlif  Jnr  ilvN  pMri,  ■!  rntablbcnaW" 
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Wb  are  not  tore  tlwt  tlie  title  of  this 
book*  adcqoAtely  expresses  its  nature 

or  parpo'p.  The  wf>rd  **  Romance  " 
IV ill,  to  a  large  cla^is  of  readers,  be  not 
uniikt>ly  to  bugge&t  that  the  author 
ciaioM  tlio  priviwm  of  a  writer  of  Ho- 
tioQ,  and  that,  though  the  dramatiM 
perfiiTKr  nre  found  in  the  recorded  his- 
tory ot'  the  countrj,  tie  has  jet  the 
aame  power  over  tb^  movements  as 
the  Greek  tregio  poet  asserted  over  his 
Apameranons  ana  Helens,  or  as  Scott 
aud  Bulwer  have,  in  our  day»  over  the 
obedient  shadows  of  mighty  chiefs  and 

Sorgeoos  dames  and  dainosels,  whom, 
aviog  evoked,  they  compel  into  their 
service,  not  to  react  the  scenes  of  their 
former  life,  but  tu  appear  as  actors 
onder  such  other  eirenmtanccs  as 
imagination  roaj  suggest.  Mr.  Craik's 
is  a  different  purpose^ — one  presenting, 
perhaps,  greater  difficulties.  His  is  to 
exhttiit  the  persons^  whom  he  onder^ 
takes  to  describe^  as  they  actoallj 
were  ;  and  his  power  over  the  charac- 
ters of  his  story  is  limited  by  what  he 
finds  recorded  in  authentic  documents. 
^'Tbe  Romance  of  the  Peerage  "  is  a 
title  that,  interpreted  by  the  book, 
would  tel!  us,  that  the  principle  of 
selection  to  which  any  particular  nar- 
rative owes  its  pkee  m  his  work*  is  its 
beiog  of  that  class  to  which*  speaking 
of  realities,  we  should  give  the  epithet 
of  romantic  ;  and  that  it  is  taken  from 
that  debateable  ground  between  pub- 
lic and  private  history  which  may  bade* 
scribed  as  occupied  by  the  Peerage. 

!t  \i  with  facts  alone,"  says  Mr. 
Craik,  **  that  the  present  work  pro- 
liasee  to  deal<— it  aspires  in  nowise  to 
tile  airy  splendours  of  fiction.  The  ro- 
mance of  the  Peerage  which  it  under- 
takes to  diitail  is  only  the  romantic 
portion  of  the  history  of  the  peerage." 

The  sabject  is  happily  chosen.  So* 
cietr  in  England — nay,  everywhere— 
is  essentially  aristocratic,  and  the  fa- 
mUif,  not  the  iMdividual,  is  the  first 
kmaanistng  thought — is  that  which, 
were  Hp  could  it  be»  absent,  man  would 


be  as  the  beasts  of  the  field  or  of  the 
forest.    The  peerage,  in  the  abstract, 

is  but  this  thought  exhibited  in  the 
only  form  in  which  it  can  be  eastiv 
shown.  We  have  no  especial  venera- 
tion for  the  individuals  of  which  any 
class  is  composed  ;  but  yet  we  think, 
in  our  day,  that  the  membt  rs  of  the 
peerage  are  at  least  eaual  to  those 
whom  popular  snfirage  nas  raised  to 
the  rank  of  legislators.  The  debates 
in  the  Lords  are,  for  the  most  part, 
superior  to  tliose  in  the  Commons  ; 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  the  peer- 
age in  England  as  separating  men  into 
clafesps.  Truly  considered,  it  is  one  of 
the  many  whys  in  which  the  aristo- 
cratic element  in  the  constitution  be- 
comes practicallj  mitigated.  There 
is  scarcely  a  family  in  the  land,  how- 
ever huujble,  that,  through  some  or 
other  of  its  branches,  is  not  connected 
with  the  peerage.  The  instances  are 
numerous  of  persons  who,  from  the 
very  lowest  situations  of  !ifi ,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  their  rights  as 
peers  of  the  realm  in  virtue  of  the  he- 
reditary  principle.  Our  laws,  that 
know  nothing  of  the  de-humunising, 
left-handed  marriages  of  the  German 
nobility,  give  to  the  wife  of  a  peer,  no 
matter  what  the  rank  of  her  parents 
may  be,  all  the  rights  which  his  wife, 
from  whatever  rank  taken,  could  pos- 
sess. To  distinguished  ability  in  every 
one  of  the  recognised  prorassions  of 
civil  life,  the  avenuc  to  the  House  of 
Lfjrt^s  is-  ^c  irrely  less  open  than  that 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  we 
must  not  be  betrayed  into  a  discussion 
that  would  lead  us  far  from  Mr. 
Grail's  ^vork,  and  compel  an  examina- 
tion ot  the  very  principles  on  which 
society  in  l£iigiand  is  founded.  Were 
such  a  discussion  possible  for  us  at  the 
moment^  we  know  no  writer  who  has 
done  so  mnch  to  assi-^t  hh  Mr. 
Craik,  both  in  the  illubtratiotis  wliich 
the  volumes  before  us  afford,  and  ^et 
more  by  the  justness  of  the  views  which 
everywhere  inspire  and  animate  bis 


*  "The  Romance  of  the  Peerage ;  or,  Cariosities  of  Family  History."  By  George 
UDie  Craik.   Vols.  1  to  S.  London:  Chapman  and  Ball.  1840. 
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work,  and  of  which  w%  find  in  the  third 

volume  a  formal  expot>ition.  We  now 
advert  to  the  way  in  which  this  privi- 
leged order  i»  connected  with  all  other 
olaawty  for  tho  single  purpose  of  saj- 
ing,  that  in  the  choice  of  his  satgeet 
Mr.  Craik  has  been  fortunate,  havinf* 
selected  ooe  which  can  scarcely  be 
vitbout  cooiiderAble  interest  toahnoet 
erery  one  in  the  commnmtj : — 

**  The  fatnH  J  history  of  the  Peerage 

has  the  recummendation  for  the  present 

{mrpoHe  of  having  been  much  more 
argely  recorded  than  any  other  laiiuiy 
history ;  smch  alinitatioii,  besides,  gives 
distinetnesfl  and  manageableness  to 
what  woulil  otherwise  be  a  boundless 
•vbjeet.  Nor  is  there  any  danger  that 
oiir  survey  by  heiiijLj  thus  einumscribed 
wiU  be  condned  to  a  single  class  of  the 
eomiDiniity»  and  that  the  tmallest; 
there  is  no  one  of  our  ennobled  families 
the  history  of  which  can  be  long  pur- 
aned  vithoat  conducting  us  over  the 
whole  field  of  English  sooietjr.  All  of 
them  have  bi'en  mixed  up  in  every  pos- 
sible way  with  evtry  rauk  of  the  peo- 
le.  In  some  instances,  the  oldest  and 
ighest  of  them  have  rrraflually  sunk,  or 
been  suddenly  thrown  down,  to  the 
bnmblest  social  position  t  hi  other  cases, 
the  ^trram  of  descent  has  Howcd  for 
ages  in  the  obscurest  cbaonel,  and  the 
heir  to  a  coronet  has  been  fonnd  In  the 
descendant  of  generations  of  peastants 
or  mechanics.  Every  ancient  genealo- 
gical tree  among  ha&  projected  itself 
over  the  land,  by  branch  or  offshoot,  in 
all  directions.  Thousands  of  persons 
now  hidden  in  the  common  crowa  of  the 
popniation,  are  the  not  remote  connex- 
ions of  the  most  disttnj^titshed  houses, 
or  the  remnants  of  lineages  that  once 
were  anionic  tliemost  hononred  in  the 
realm.  The  romance  of  the  [)eeriigo, 
in  this  way,  often  descends  to  both  the 
middle  and  the  working  claases." 

To  the  peerage  itself  the  work,  from 
its  very  nature,  must  be  rather  inju- 
rious iu  diiniuiiihmg  liie  iiind  o( prestige 
with  whioh  the  inatitntion  is  regarded. 
The  history  with  which  wu  are  occu- 
pied is  tho  history  of  individuals,  and 
it  is  not  possible  to  think  of  romance 
in  a  life  without  at  the  same  time  re- 
membering, that  romance  implies  a 
deviruifin  from  established  order  and 
arrangement.  The  quiet  performance 
of  nnostentatious  but  most  important 
duties  is  the  true  distinction  of  the 
English  nobleman  ;  but  this  will  not 
do  for  romance,  and  so  the  selection 
must  be  of  pefaoUiii  distiuguiahedj  and 


diatingoished  for  aoythinjf  rather  tluai 

the  unassuming  yet  selwterting  good 

conduct  which  is  the  proper  attriHnte 
of  the  best  specimens  of  the  class 
which  gives  its  title  to  the  worlu  The 
most  orthodox  historian  of  the  Choreb 
will  find  bis  her  u  s  in  the  greatest  hth- 
retics ;  royal  isucietie^  will  listen  to 
full  accounts  of  meteors  and  unusoai 
phenomena,  whom  no  one  would  think 
of  enlightening  by  any  statement  of 
the  laws  of  the  planetary  "^y^tein  ;  and 
in  the  same  way,  we  should  remember 
that  in  any  such  work  as  that  before 
us,  the  more  irregohrt  and  «aprleiOtt«^ 
and  «elf  willed  the  course  of  any  man 
or  woman  whom  Mr.  Craik  uieets  Iq 
his  travels  through  Peerage-land,  fiur 
and  away,  the  better  for  hia  pnrpoee. 

^Ir.  Craik's  work  touches  upon  almost 
every  incident  of  public  interest  for  a 
period  ofabout  three  centuries.  Though 
there  is  no  actual  interruption  of  con- 
tinuity at  any  one  period  of  our  an- 
nals, separating,  us  by  a  boundary,  our 
ancestors  from  ourselves— though  the 
changes  of  manners  at  any  one  period 
so  insensibly  blend  with  that  which  \i 
precedes,  and  that  which  it  follows— 
yet  it      certainly  true  that  for  ali 
practical  purposes  we  scarce  think  of 
a  period  anterior  to  that  of  Eiiaabeth  t 
and  with  that  period  the  first  narra- 
tives in  the  volumes  before  us  com- 
mence.   With  the  history  of  a  mater« 
nal  reUtire  of  Queen  Eliial>eth  is  our 
first  concern  ;  and  she,  fortunately 
for  the  dramatic  unities  of  Mr.  Craik's 
plot,  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-fire, 
which  nay  thus  be  rorarded  aa  a  fixed 
moment  of  time,    she  had  married 
three  times ;  and  when  a  woman  given 
to  the  world  what  Soutbey  calls  a  UarU 
leian  mlscelUny  of  children  by  several 
authors,  we  have  a  certain  unity  of  ac- 
tion and  of  subject,  as  the  three  families 
become,  as  it  were,  one,  from  the  fact 
of  their  being  so  as  lier  iatuily.  ThougU 
there  is  some  shifting  of  the  scenes* 
the  unity  of  place  is,  on  the  whole, 
pretty  well  observed ;   for  the  old 
lady  is  for  some  forty -five  years,  and 
through  two^  at  least,  of  her  marriages, 
resident  On  the  same  estate ;  and  that 
estate,  the  property  of  her  second 
husband,  and  purcba4>ed  by  her  third, 
passed  finally  to  the  grandson  of  her 
nrat.    That  place  is  not  without  as- 
sociations that  connect  it  with  our  own 
tini"s  ;  fnr  if  is  no  other  than  tho 
manor  tutu  and  now  known  by  ihu 
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name  of  Drayton.     Who  has  not 

heard  of  Drayton  Manor  f 

And  who  H  tlii*i  **  <;nrcerp«'?  of  tlie 
silver  locks,"  ami  what  is  the  magic  by 
which  she  has  rendered  Time  power- 
less? Through  that  Wfe  of  abont  a 
century  strunge  tilings  li.-ive  been 
done  by  tliose  witii  whom  she  waa 
cuonected,  and  strange  things  were 
often  said  in  which  her  name  was 
mingled.  Those  strange  things*  as 
fur  as  they  are  injurious  to  her,  we  do 
not  believe ;  and  our  reasons  lor  dis- 
brltef  will  appear  in  tbo  course  of  this 
article  ;  but  the  magic  which  enabled 
her  to  endiirt'  so  much  of  marriage, 
atul  so  much  of  widowhood — which 
kt|tt  her  alive  so  long,  and  preserved 
witbtD  her  an  elastic  spirit  that  rose 
ahove  every  calamity  and  afflictiun — 
was  radiant  good-temper.  Nothing 
can  he  more  beautiful — nothing  that 
we  have  CYcr  read  exhibits  the  female 
eh  iractcr  in  a  truer  or  more  ainiabla 
li-^bt — than  h^r  letters  to  her  son, 
from  which  we  find  in  these  volumes 
fjreqtteat  extracts.  But  who  is  this 
aoreeress»  Qoehanged  while  all  things 
are  changing  ronnd  her?  Let  Mr. 
Craik  answer 

To  the  ;rf^<?rality  of  mr  readers  the 
very  name  of  Lettice  Knollys  will  pro- 
bably be  new.  Yet  she  was  one  of 
Queen  Elijtabeth  -  u  an-st  n  latinns — 
21^  n«>ar  as  Mary  Stuart,  OQo  degree 
m*arcr  than  Mary*s  son,  who  inherited 
Elleabcth's  crown.  She  was  the  eldest 
daa^ht<*r  of  Sir  Francis  Knoltys,  by 
ttl&  witc,  originally  Catbt^iiiiu  Carey, 
whose  mother  was  the  elder  sister  of 
Anne  Holeya.  Lettice  was  tliereforc 
ljr>t  cousin  oqc«  removed  to  her  Ma- 
jesty. EUaabeth,  when  she  ascended 
the  tlin-iK-,  at  tht^  af^o offivc-and-twrnty, 
in  lo5B,  had  neither  father  nor  mother, 
brother  oor  stater,  uncle  nor  aunt,  alivo ; 
more  than  one  of  these  nearest  branc  h*  s 
the  axe  had  lopt  of ;  the  only  indivi- 
duals in  existence  more  nearly  related 
to  her  than  Lettice  Knollys,  were  Let* 
tice's  mother  and  that  lady's  brother, 
Ueory  Carey,  soon  after  created  Lord 
HsnsdoD,  who  were  her  full  eousins  by 
the  mother's  side;  and  the  Cnimtess  of 
Leoooa  and  Duchess  of  Sutt'olk,  the 
daughters  of  her  father^s  sisters,  Mar- 
garet and  Mary.  But  these  two  latter 
ladies  both  sp<  edily  fell  into  disgrace,  or 
under  sii>;picion;  their  blood  was  too 
royal,  or  too  red,  as  the  phrase  ran  ; 
to  th  it  her  cotixins  of  the  Boleyn  st(»ck, 
the  Careys  and  the  Knollyses,  had  ail 
tb»  sooibiBo  of  rojal  reUtloiisbip  to 
thsnsdrM. 


**  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  besides  being 

ni  in  ;  I  t  >  1  1  .-  first-cousin,  had  another 
claim  upon  her  Majesty'ii  consideration. 
He  was  one  of  the  staunchest  Protestants 
she  had  about  her.      Not  that  Pro- 
testantism was  by  any  moans  one  of 
Elizabeth's  Ftronjj^fst  pajsit>n«i.    But  in 
the  circumstances  it  was  necessary  that 
she  should  be  as  much  a  Pr(>te>iant  as 
she  could,  and  also  that  she  shuuld  setfk 
or  accept  the  service  and  support  of 
better  Prntt  -^iants  than  herself      Si  r 
bad,  as  it  were,  married  Protestantifim, 
and  taken  its  aane.  Most  of  the  Conrt 
Protestantism  of  that  day,  however, 
waa  of  a  somewhat  damaged  character* 
Even  Cecil  bad  conformed  in  the  pre- 
cedin|f  reign;  and  most  of  the  other 
courtiers    and   ministers  of  the  new 
Queen,  however  zealous  professors  they 
had  become  since  her  accession,  or  had 
previously  been  in  the  da-     .t"  her  bro- 
ther, had,  in  like  manner,  deemed  it 
better  in  those  of  her  sister  to  go  to 
mass  than  eith  r  T  ■  the  stake  or  into 
exile.   But  Knollys,  who  bad  been  in 
office  under  Edward,    bad  resigned 
everything,  and,  shaking  the  dust  of 
his  native  land  from  off  his  shoes,  had 
betaken  him  to  where  the  Gospel  lii;ht 
shone  full  and  free  in  its  native  land  of 
Germany,  whence    he   had  returne<I, 
when  the  darkness  passed  away  at 
home,  a  fieroer  Protestant  than  ever. 
Indeed,  like  most  of  the  refugees  whom 
this  change  brought  back  to  Euglaad, 
be  was  now  probably  ready  for  a  se- 
cond Refonnation,  il  such  a  tliii;;;  should 
come  in  his  way.    Eliaabetb  held  what 
had  been  already  done  to  l»e  quite 
enough;  but  there  was  no  danger  In 
the  more  extreme   principles   of  her 
f^usin  Knollys,    who   was   very  well 
contented  to  accommodate  himself  to 
the  established  order  of  thin^^s  for  tho 
present.    She  never  employed  him  in 
any  high  capacity  {  but  he  was  nuch  in 
lier  eoiiHilence  so  long  as  he  lived  ;  and, 
besides  giving  him  the  Household  au- 
pointment,  nrst  of  Vice-Chamberlaiii, 
afterwards  of  Treasurer,  she  gratified 
the  vanity,  or  rewarded  the  fidelity,  of 
the  worthy  Puritan   by  making  him 
a  Knight  of  Garter. 

"  No  account  of  her  that  has  fallen  in 
my  way  has  mentioned  when  his  eldest 
daogbter  was  bom ;  b«t  a  notice  of  her 
age  in  a  letter  written  in  her  lifetime, 
to  be  afterwards  cited,  shows  it  to  have 
been  in  1539  or  1540.  Questionless  the 
little  Til  tiice  would  be  duly  nurtured 
upon  the  sour  milk  of  the  paternal  faith  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  sundry  startling 
or  puzzling  indications,  a  soul  of 
Puritanism  miy  have  lived  in  her  to  the 
end  of  her  days.  The  light  is  not 
alvajs  gone  oat  when  it  is  not  to  bo 
•ofo.    Qnft,  wbatOTor  may  hm  been 
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her  condition  tts  to  one  kind  of  grace, 
we  cannot  reasooably  doid»t  ihtii  she 

was  amply  endowed  with  another  kind 
— that  sne  was  '  in  outward  show  elabo- 
rate,' even  if  she  might  be  *  of  inward 
less  exact.'  Her  history  would  seem 
gufficientJy  to  prove  that  '  the  fatal  gift 
of  beauty '  hud  nut  been  withheld  from 
her» 

During  the  life  of  her  father,  Let- 
tice  beoAme  the  wil«9  of  Walter  Deve- 
ftttz»  the  first  Karl  of  Enox  of  that 
name.  Mr.  Craik's  plan  renders  it 
necessary  for  him  to  stato,  with  more 
particularity  than*  for  any  purpobeit  of 
our  paper,  it  is  an  object  to  folio Vp  the 
ancestry  of  Walter  Devereux.  His 
father  ha<l  married  the  clan^ht^T  of 
the  first  Lari  uf  Huntingdon,  and  Wal- 
ter Dererouz  was  their  eon.  A  few 
weeks  before  Eliubetb**  aooeiMon  be 
bad  succeeded  his  trrandfather  as  se- 
cond Viscount  of  Hereford.  At  this 
time  be  wu  but  leventeeD  years  of 
•ge.. 

His  marriage  with  Lettice  Knollys 
was,  we  are  told,  some  time  between 
15G0  and  1565.  He  was  recommended 
to  the  notice  of  CSedl  by  Sir  Henrj 
Sidney,  in  15G8,  and  soon  afterwards 
employed  by  the  persons  to  whom  the 
custody  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  bad 
been  eseigned.  He  was  eooneed  of 
aiding  in  the  project  of  marrying  Mary 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  by  LpsIpv,  Hi- 
shop  of  Ross.  We  have  his  reply  :  the 
oflraded  tone  in  which  be  replied  to 
an  offSensive  imputation  probably  dis- 
pleased Cecil — "That  which  tho  Bi.nhop 
of  Ross  hath  reported  of  me  is  most 
untrue.  For  any  unfit  speech  which 
past  from  mee,  either  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  or  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  I 
desire  but  to  have  it  justified  to  my 
face  when  time  shall  serve.  I  have 
apoken  nothing  whieb  1  will  not  aaj 
again  ;  and  yet,  that  have  I  not  taid 
which  might  give  either  of  t)<P!n  cause 
of  offence."  This  was  not  a  tone 
which  Leiceater  could  endure  |  and 
the  reply  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  Mary's gan I rr,  says,"  We 
see  no  cause  that  our  cousin  of  Here- 
ford should  remain  there  at  Sutbury, 
but  to  be  in  readineae  at  bit  own  house 
for  our  service,  if  any  of  you  should 
have  need  thereof." 

We  next  find  Hereford  under  cir- 
cumstanoes  wbiob  prove  be  bad  little 
^mpathy  with  Mary  or  her  partisans. 
The  dangerous  insurreotion  wbiob  was 


known  by  the  name  of  the  Risiivir  in 
the  North,  gave  iiiiu  tiie  opportunity 
of  doing  good  eenrioef  wbieli  wmm 
acknowledged  and  rewarded  by  the 
Queen.  Hereford  was  the  lineal  re> 
presentative  of  the  Bourduers,  and  on 
the  death  of  William  Parr,  Marqois 
of  Northampton,  witbout  issne,  the 
earldom  of  E?sex  became  extinct,  and 
the  manor  of  Braintree»  in  Essex,  re- 
verted to  the  crown*  The  Queen 
bestowed  the  manor  on  Hereford*  and 

soon  ftftr^r  rrvived  in  hi"*  person  the 
title  of  Lari  oi  Essex,  which  had  been 
borne  by  the  Uourchiers.  At  the 
ceremony  of  bis  ereatioo>  tbe  Qaeen 
herself,  leaning  over  him  as  he  bent 
l)efore  her,  placed  the  sword  -  belt 
across  his  shoulder,  and  the  cap  and 
coronet  upon  bis  bead.  Soon  after 
he  received  the  Garter.  In  the  month 
of  January  following,  he  was  one  of 
the  peers  who  sat  in  judgment  on  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk. 

We  nest  meet  Essex  in  Ireland. 
He  proposed  the  reduction  of  Ulster 
on  condition  of  being  given  half  the 
lands  which  he  i>hould  rescue  from  the 
rebels ;  and,  for  tbe  purpose  of  obtaln- 
ing-  money  for  the  adventure,  he  mort* 
gaged  to  the  Queen,  for  ten  thousand 
Dounds,  the  landji  she  had  lately  given 
him  in  Essex.  Fuller  tells  us  that 
he  was  encouraged  in  tins  enterprise 
1>y  one  **  that  loved  his  nearest  rela- 
tive better  than  himself,"  and  that,  in 
pursning  it,  Essex  **  was  sensible  that 
nis  room  was  more  welcome  than  his 
company  at  court."  In  this  way  Ful- 
ler  hints  at  the  scandal  which  already, 
it  appears,  made  free  with  the  name^ 
of  Leicester  and  our  heroine*  Letdee. 

The  Irish  adventure  could  not  well 
have  been  more  unprosperous.  Ful- 
ler amuses  himself  at  Essex's  expense: 
<*  He  mortgaged  bis  Ane  estate  and 
aflterwards  sold  it  outright  for  money 
to  buy  a  be;\r's  skin,  but  when  he 
came  to  take  the  bear,  he  found 
greater  difllenltias  than  be  expected.** 
This  purchase  and  sate  of  bear's  skins 
was  common  enough  in  Eli^nhoth's 
day,  and  at  later  period?  of  Irinh  liis^ 
tory,  and  it  has  never  iiud  tlie  slightest 
success.  Essex's  plans  for  the  paeifl* 
cation  of  the  country,  as  far  as  we 
can  understand  from  hi*  letters  pre- 
served in  the  "  Sidney  Papers,"  were 
judicious,  and  might  bave  bMn  sue- 
oessful  if  he  and  tbe  Lord  Depulgf— 
who  seems  to  have  ngarded  his  own 
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power  as  abntige<J  by  Essex's  appoint- 
ment aa  governor  of  Ulster — were  not 
«nf?af^e^  in  »  game  of  eroes-purpose^ 
which  defeated  everything  that  Essex 
attempted.     It  was  in  vain  that  Essex 
succeeded  in  the  field — he  was  allowed 
to  reap  no  fhiils  of  the  vietorj.  It 
WM  in  Tain  that  be  MOgfat  to  effaet 
some  (?ood  by  oegoeiafion.    He  com- 
plaioa  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Lord  Deputy  and  the  council  that 
oomproinised  the  honor  of  the  Queen, 
end  made  Essex  appear  to  have  broken 
his  «urd  with  the  parties  with  whom 
be   dealt  : — "  My   iordi,"    be  say*, 
writing  to  the  eocmca  io  Dabtio,  <•  I 
humbly  desire  you  to  consider  well  of 
tbia  matter.    It  U  Roinewhnt  to  me 
(though  little  to  others)  that  my  house 
•hoald  be  oTcrtbrown  with  tnffn'iiig 
me  to  ran  myself  oot  of  breath  with 
*-.Tpenses.      It  is  more,  that  in  the 
word  of  the  Queen  1  have,  as  it  were, 
undone,  abused,  and  bewitched  with 
Ibir  promues,  O'Donnell,  Mac  Mahon, 
and  all  nthers  that  prrtend<'d  to  be 
good  subjects  in  Ulster,    it  is  most, 
that  the  Queen's  Majesty  shall  adven- 
ture this  estate  [run  the  risk  of  losing 
thia    kingdom    of  Ireland],   or  else 
subdue    rebellion    with  intolerable 
charge.  *«•....... 

Let  mj  fife  here  be  aiamined  by  the 
•trictest  commissioners  that  may  be 
sent,  I  trust  that  in  examining'  my 
faults  they  will  allege  this  for  the 
dUa^  that  I  have  unseasonably  told  a 
plainy  probablo*  booorable,  and  effeo* 
taal  waj  bow  to  do  the  country 
good. 

*«  For,  of  the  rest,  tliey  can  say  nothing 
of  me  but  witness  my  misery  by  plague, 
famine,  sickness,  continual  toil/and  con- 
tinanl  wants  of  men,  money,  carriages, 
victuals,  and  all  thinc^s  nuot  for  great 
attempts.  And,  if  any  of  these  have 
grown  by  my  defnalt,  tiien  condemn 
me  in  the  whole.  I  pray  you,  my  lords, 
pardon  my  earnestness  ;  I  think  I  have 
reason,  that  am  thus  amazed  with  an 
orer  sadden  warning,  tliat  must  take  a 
di«eharq«  before  I  am  made  aMiuaioted 
with  the  matter." 

Ill  Euex's  letters  there  if  tho  man* 

line-"*  and  directness  of  purpo<?e  that 
compels  our  hearts  to  go  with  him, 
and  we  ooocnr  in  tho  fediog  which 
bursts  inrolontarily  from  our  author, 
when  dealing  with  Uiit  part  of  hia 
(Object 


*'  Noble  Essex  !  gentle  as  brave,  and 
wise  as  eloquent,  one  mi^ht  almost  be- 
lieve that,  it  thou  hadst  hved  and  been 
allowed  to  work  out  thy  own  will  in  thy 
own  way,  thou  mightest  have  made 
something  even  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish, 
and  the  half-dozen  rp-oonquests  of  the 
country,  or  thereby,  that  have  bad  to  be 
effiwted  since  thy  time,  with  little  satia- 
factory  rosult  after  all,  mi^t  hftTO  hacu 
rendered  unnecessary." 

There  is  a  letter  from  Sir  Nicholas 
White,  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ire- 
land, which  we  wish  Mr.  Craik  had 
aean»  In  which  he  speaks  of  the  mia^ 
chief  certain  to  arise  from  revoking 
Essex's  commts«»ion,  and  of  the  course 
then  pursued  in  the  manage  Hunt  of 
Ireland— «  There  are  two  things  that 
seem  strange  to  us  here»  if  true — die 
one  the  letting  of  the  realm  to  farm, 
wherein  so  many  hearts  may  be  alien, 
ated  from  the  landlord  to  the  farmer  ; 
and  the  other  is  the  easting  up  of  the 
earl's  enterprise  between  the  fallow 
and  the  seed,  which  will  make  Ulster 
deiiperate,  and  ail  the  rest  doubtful ; 
and  truly,  if  the  look  not  back  where 
the  began,  and  review  both  the  man 
and  the  matter,  the  shall  puff  up  the 
Irish  into  incorrigible  pride,  and  pull 
down  the  hearts  of  all  good  English 
subjects  to  a  perpetual  diffidence  of 
any  settled  government  in  this  realm. 
There  cannot  go  out  of  this  land  a 
man  with  greater  fame  of  honour, 
nor  can  come  ia  whose  Iwunty  hath 
deserved  more ;  and  if  that  noble  mind* 
desirous  of  honour,  nn<I  so  careless 
of  Kttin,  were  employed  with  the  asso- 
ciation of  grare  council,  I  believe  God 
hath  ordained  him  to  do  great  things." 

It  would  seem  that  after  his  public 
employment  had  ceased,  Essex  re- 
mained for  more  than  a  year  in  Ire- 
land. Craik  tells  us  that  he  made  no 
effort  to  rejoiji  his  family  ;  causes  for 
domestic  jealousy  had  not  impr  ihr^bly 
arisen.  On  his  reappearance  iu  Eng- 
land, he  had  an  interview  with  the 
Queen,  and  Ireland  was  under  the 
government  of  another  Lord  Deputy. 
As  Sir  Henry  Sidney  was  now  the 
flovemor,  and  as  Sidney  was  Essex's 
nrst  patron,  we  might  expect  such  an 
understanding  between  hini  nnd  F'^sex 
as  would  have  been  of  good  augury 
for  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland.  It 
would  not  appear^  however,  that  much 
imnipdiftte  good  resulted.  Sidnpy  was 
married  to  the  sister  of  Leiosster. 
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Were  Leicester's  plans  «id  Esaez's 

incompatible  in  theise  public  matters  ; 
or  had  the  joaloiTiies  which  inter- 
rupted the  happiness  of  Essex's  pri- 
vate life  esteoded  to  everything  in 
which  he  was  concerned  ?  We  know 
not,  but  Walsiiv^hum  sf>ems  to  have 
had  his  mi^^iviugs,  tor,  in  a  letter  of 
instructions  to  Sidnev*  adverting  to 
Essex's  position,  who  was  now  sent  to 
Ir(  lan<I  with  the  title  of  Earl  Mar- 
shal  of  Ireland*"  he  tells  him  :— 

**And  therefore,  good  my  lord,  lei 
your  ears  be  rloHi  d  a;:^ainst  tale-bearers, 
who  make  their  profit  of  dissension. 
That  nation  [the  Irish]  as  1  learn,  is 
cunning  in  that  profession;  and,  tfi.  ro- 
fore,  it  bebovetb  your  lordships  both  to 
bo  very  eirenmspeot  in  thatnehalf.  I 
pray  uod  that  pestilent  humour  re- 
eeive  no  nourishment  from  hence. 
^Vhen  I  fall  into  consideration  ul  the 
soundness  of  both  your  judgments,  then 
I  shake  off  all  fear  ;  hut,  when  I  call  to 
mind  the  cursed  destiny  of  that  island, 
I  cannot  put  off  all  dread.  I  hope  yonr 
own  wisdoms,  the  rnllin  j-  on  any  of  your 
friends  here,  and  the  good  ministers 
about  yon  there,  will  prevent  the  malieo 
of  snoh  as  shall  seek  any  way  to  slander 
you.'' 

"He  returned  to  Ireland  in  thesprij^ 
of  ld76>  There  he  soon  found  his  post- 
tlon  worfjo  than  pvpr.  He  bore  up 
against  everything  for  some  months  ; 
but  at  last,  having  been  suddenly  taken 
ill  at  his  own  use  in  Ulster,  on  the 
night  of  Thurhday,  thedOthof  August, 
he  rapidly  grew  worse  t  and,  having 
two  oayfl  after  come  to  Dublin  Castle, 
he  lay  there  till  be  expired,  aboat 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Satnr* 
day,  the  S2dof  September." 

Mr.  Craik  discusses  at  more  len^^th 
than  was  necesi^arv,  if  the  mere  object 
were  to  dispose  of  the  fact,  a  question 
which  at  tne  time  excited  nint  h  in- 
(jujrj.  It  was  surmised  that  Essex's 
death  was  the  effect  of  poison  ;  it 
occurred  at  a  time  so  convenient  to 
Leicester,  who  soon  after  married  his 
widow,  that  the  report  rer  /iv  »'<1  i  a«y 
cretlence  —  the  belief  of  eviry  one 
being  that  Leicester  took  this  mode 
of  removing  obstacles  of  a  kind  insu> 
perublc  to  ordinary  men.  The  evi- 
dence,  however,  is  decisively  against 
the  supposition,  though  it  was  one 
which  it  would  appear,  during  some 
period  of  his  illness,  E>S(  X  himself 
entcrtaiiiiMl.  and  wliich,  ikh  to  tli^im  b 
the  djinj^  uiauj  some  of  lac  persons 


about  him  countenanced.  He  wrote 
on  df.ith-htd  an  affecting  letter  to 
Llizahcth,  making  requests  for  his 
son,  with  which  she  complied.  Mr. 
Oraik  has  painted  the  deltcMy  of 
thought  and  feeling  exhibited  in  this 
letter.  He  .shrinks  from  aHudinof  to 
his  wife,  who&e  conduct  probably  had 
given  strong  reasons  for  the  teandal 
that  connected  her  name  with  Leioca- 
ter'a:— 

"  The  whole  letter  is  beautiful  and 
RpTectinfj  in  the  hij,'ht->t  degree;  but 
e.spccially  admirable  and  noble  is  the 
delicacy  with  which  one  unhappy  subject 
is  tonchtd  npon.  (lod  hath  made  hi'? 
poor  children  fatherless ;  and,  ihere- 
fore,  he  makes  his  hamble  suit  that  it 
uit!  please  her  Majesty  to  be  aa  A 
mother  unto  them.  U  is  spoken  so 
meekly  and  tenderly,  with  such  freedom 
from  all  hitternuss,  as  to  express  uo 
reproach,  but  rather  only  pity,  for  hor 
who  ou^ht  to  have  been  a  mother  to 
them.  Afterwards,  where  the  mention 
of  the  circumstance  t.=<  necessary  to 
explain  the  true  state  ot  his  affairs,  he 
speaks  with  the  same  composure  of  the 
(i-u  r  that  will  have  to  bo  paid  to  hi-? 
widow  out  of  his  son's  scanty  inheri- 
tance. And  again,  in  another  parage, 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  remind  her  Ma- 
jesty that  his  poor  son  is  her  kinsman, 
although  the  relationship  was  through 
the  boy's  mother.  This  b  the  realitv  of 
that  Christian  rurjiriveno''R,  the  parade  of 
which,  even  from  dying  lips,  is  oltcn  ao 
better  than  a  form.'* 

Essex  was  a  man  thoroug:h1y  honest, 
but  it  was  not  an  age  in  which  honestv 
seems  to  have  been  appreciated.  In  bn 
funeral  sermon,  preached  by  a  hishop  of 
the  day,  the  preacher  finds  nothing  to 
tell  UA  of  but  the  nobility  of  his  coun- 
tenance, **  planted  bv  the  espeeisl  gift 
of  God,  even  fV'om  \m  mother's  womb. 
.  .  .  .  I  have  yet  further  to  speak 
of  his  lordship,  that  I  believe  there  be 
very  few  nublemea  iu  England  roor« 
expert  and  ready  in  obroaidasa  hia> 
tories,  genealogies,  and  petigrnei  [so 
the  rtsrht  rov.  WeKlunan  writes  the 
wordj,  of  noble  men  and  noble  houses^ 
not  only  within  the  realm,  but  also  in 
foreign  realms,  than  this  noble  earl 
wa^  m  his  time.  He  excelled  in  de- 
scrying and  blazing  of  arms,  and  all 
skill  pertaining  thereto;  and,  to  be 
short,  his  understandin:^'  and  capacity 
was  so  lively  and  (ftVctuil,  that  it 
re:irh<  d  to  all  kind  of  matters  that  a 
perfect  nobleman  shall  Itavo  to  deal 
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vithai  in  this  world."  Well  done, 
Bwbop  Davie*,  with  thj  worthy  no* 
tiont  of  a  perfect  noblemtti  I  Hore- 

afrer  wo  sliall  have  it  provfl.  on  tfiv 
autiioritv,  by  i-ntnp  antiquarian  of  tiie 
day$  to  come,  that  friend  Petligrue's 
IhkVm  DirMtnry  had  its  commeoco- 
ment  In  E»8ex's  days.  This  fiineral 
^erm'-in  onght  to  be  9,aoted  IQ  all  his 
advertisements. 

.  Essex'swidov—onr  heroic  heroine^ 
soon  after  married  the  Earl  of  Leices- 

ter  ;  rumours  of  the  ju  riod  had, 

before  i>»»ex.'J  death,  represented  her 
at  haYing  home  a  child  to  Leicester 
during  her  hnsband's  absence  in  tre- 

land  ;  a  private  marrincro,  iintnf  diately 
afrer  Essex's  dt'ath,  .sanctioned  tlie 
contiuuuiice  uf  their  intercourse.  Let- 
tice's  father,  however,  when  he  came 
to  le-arn  how  matters  were,  had  them 
puliliciv  married.  At  this  time  Lei- 
ceister  was  in  the  highest  favour  with 
the  Qaeen ;  hat  there  were  dark  re- 
ports to  which  the  most  incredulous 
gave  some  attention.  Entire  disht^lief 
of  the  crimes  attributed  to  him  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  state  of 
feeling  with  any  one,  nor  perhaps  was 
there  any  one  who  gave  them  entire 
credence.  The  .sudden  deaths,  and 
often  under  circumstances  of  the 
strongest  suspeion,  of  persons,  whose 
eontionanoe  w  life  was  inconvenient 
to  hini,  pave  rise  to  a  phrase  of  the 
day,  which  denominated  sudden  death 
by  the  name  of  a  Xetcet/er  ecid. 

Among  the  higher  rank**,  "  In  great 
Eliz^V-  _  I'den  time,"  to  die  in  one's 
iK'ii  or  by  an?  of  the  usual  forms  of 
di>case,  would  i>curcely  have  seemed 
a  natural  death.  There  is  not  a 
family  mentioned  in  Mr.  Craik's  first 
volume,  of  which  the  greater  number 
of  persons  at  all  known  to  history 
did  not  lay  down  their  Ii?es  on  the 
seallbld.  The  relentlessners  with 
which,  when  a  vcrrlict,  or  an  attainder 
by  act  of  parliament,  gave  the  life  of 
an  obnoxious  individuiu  to  some  op* 
posing  faction,  the  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted, reti  h  red  the  thought  of  violent 
dcatli  tatniliar.  Of  the  Queen's  own 
nearest  relatives,  many  had  thus  pe* 


rished.  Of  many  branches  of  the 
Howards  with  whom  onr  author  has 
to  deal,   the   a.xe  had  made  wide 

havoc.  Lt'ifi  iter's  f^randfatlu'r,  fa- 
ther, and  bi  otlier  had  ln"  n  executed. 
Death  in  its  more  peaci-ful  aspects 
could  scarcely  in  those  days  have  been 
the  daily  thought  it  has  since  be- 
come ;  and  wltt n  any  circumstances 
creating  the  slightest  suspicion  of  foul 
play  arose,  the  vilest  reports  were  at 
once  believed  and  circulated.  Leices- 
ter  was  married  in  I.j.jO  to  Amy, 
daughter  of  Sir  John.  Kobsart — the 
date  is  mentioned  in  a  memorandnm 
of  King  Edward ^e  Sixth,  who  adds, 
that  after  the  marriages  there  were 
certain  prfntlemen  that  did  strive  who 
should  take  away  a  goose's  head, 
which  was  hanged  alive  on  two  cross 

Sosts.*  In  1 500  the  death  of  Amy 
Lobsart  occurred. 

**  1  lie  reader  perceives  already  that 
the  real  circumstances  of  this  marriage 
of  Dudley  with  Amy  Robsart  \\vr<-  :t!fo- 
gether  different  from  those  out  ut  wluch 
tbe  gtmt  modem  roroanctst  has  woven 
his  rxcitinj?  fictir>ii.  Nor  was  the  bride's 
father  an  obscure  Devonshire  knight, 
as  Scott  makes  him,  but  the  head  of  a 
most  distinguished  family  seated  in  tbe 
county  of  Norfolk.  He  seems  to  have 
been  (lead  when  his  daughter's  marriage 
took  place;  and  to  have  died,  more- 
over, in  circumstances  which  forfeited 
his  cfitates  to  the  crown.  Possibly,  Nor- 
thumberland had  the  recovery  of  these 
estates  in  view  \slicn  he  married  his  son 
to  Uobsart's  daughter  ;  and  in  1667,  io 
the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  the  Lord 
Robt'i  t  Dudley  had  a  grant  for  life  of 
what  appears  to  have  been  the  principal 
one,  called  Sedistern,  of  which  accord- 
inj^ly,  ho  retained  possession  till  his 
death.  It  then  went  to  the  cousin  and 
heir  of  Amy  Robsart,  John  Walpole, 
Esquire,  of  Houghton,  from  whom  it 
descended  to  his  prcat- great- great- 
grandson,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the 
prime  minister.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
and  .\niy  Robsart  I  Such  are  tlic  fan- 
tastic conjunctions  which  family  history 
is  continually  disclosing.  Tbe  minister 
was  actually  tbe  representative  of  thf 
heroine  of  romance,  Leiiij;  her  first  cou* 
siu  uuly  five  times  removed." 


•  In  Grose's  Dictionary,  we  have  the  word  ooose-biding  thus  explained.  "  A 
goose  whose  neck  is  greased,  being  suspended  by  the  legs  to  a  cord  tied  to  two 
trees,  or  high  posts,  a  number  of  men  on  horseback,  riding  full  speed,  attempt  to 
pull  off  the  bead,  which  if  they  eHTect,  the  f;oo>(»  is  their  prize.  This  has  beenprac* 
tised  in  l>eri»ysliire  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living — 1811. 
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In  the  Court  of  Elizabeth,  Leictster 
appears  to  have  been  all  siK^rr  H^ful,  and 
jet  the  dark  suspicions  occasioned  bjr 
the  death  of  hit  wife  at  a  time  that  he 
was  supposed  to  l>e  playing  for  the 
hand  of  Elizabeth  or  of  the  French 
Queen,  as  Mar/  of  Scots  was  then 
called,  still  clung  to  hire.  They  are 
alladed  to  in  a  letter  of  Cecils,  the 
guarded  and  designedly  ambiiruous 
language  of  which  is  scarcelj  con^ 
sistent  with  any  other  tnterpreta. 
tioD.  They  are  distinctly  mentioned  in 
the  correspondence  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton,  the  English  Ambn?- 
sador  in  France.  They  are  furnially 
Stated  in  a  curious  document  drawn 
up  bj  Cecil  in  1666,  as  among  his 
rea«ions  ngainst  Eiizabetb's  marriage 
with  Leicester  :  — 


was  married  to  John  Sheffield,  the 
second  Lord  Sheffield  ;  but  in  one  of 
Elizabeth's  royal  progresses  she  had 
the  misfortune  of  meeting  Leic^ter 
at  the  Earl  of  Rutland's  ;  Leicester's 
triumph  over  the  laf?y  was  speedy  ; 
and  if  he  was  also  at  the  time  wooing 
the  Queen*  he  seems  to  have  heen  a 
singularly  active  fellow  at  winning 
ladies'  hearts.  The  roy;  1  visit  to 
Belvoir  Castle  lasted  but  a  few  days» 
but  in  those  few  days  the  conquest  was 
effected.  *•  There  is ,  small  hope,** 
sa^ra  Gervais  HoUis,  "  tlmt  she  who 
has  once  permit  ted  a  siege,  can  hold 
out."  The  paramours  plotted  the 
murder  of  Sheffield,  and  n  letter  of 
Leicester's,  dropped  accidentally  by 
the  lady,  and  tound  by  the  sister  of 
Sheffield,  revealed  the  inteution. 
When  SheAeld  learned  the  project*  he 
made  his  way  to  London,  seeking  re^ 
venge  for  the  injuries  sustained  and 
meditated  ;  but  Leicester  has  already 
made  more  work  of  it  before  they  can 
meet—'*  he  bribes  an  Italian  physician 
(whi'S"  name  I  have  forgot),  in  whoTti 
liOi  d  SLetfield  had  great  confidence, 
to  poison  him  ;  which  was  immediately 
effected  after  his  arrival  in  London."* 
IIuw  much  or  how  little  of  this  is 
true  we  have  no  inean'^  <»!'  conjecturing. 
That  Sheffield  died,  and  died  unex- 
pectedly* seems  certain.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  his  widow  was  soon  after 
the  mistress  or  the  wife  of  Leicester-p* 
most  probably  the  mistress — 

**  filMoalk  it  lurrUfe  i  vlUi  that  upeciona  bmd« 
Ml*  fvili  tht  ifai,  wd  mumOSm  «h*  duuH  r~ 

but  if  marriage,  it  was  ccrtaltily  clan- 
destine ;  andXeicester^  during  the  ez< 
istenoe  of  this  relation  with  h^,  found 

time  to  pay  attentions  to  her  sister, 
Frances  Howard,  and  tu  continue  his 
courtship  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In 
1573,  Gilbert  Talbot,  writing  to  his 
father,  tells  us — "  Leicester  is  very 
much  with  her  Majesty  ;  she  shows 
the  same  great  affection  to  htm  that 
she  was  wont ;  of  late  she  has  endea- 
voured to  please  her  more  than  here- 
tofore. Two  8i»t*  r»  now  in  the  court 
are  very  far  in  love  with  him,  as  they 
have  been  long — my  Lady  SheAeld 
and  Frances  Howard.  They*  alike 
striving  who  shall  love  him  better,  are 
at  great  wars  together  ;  and  the  Queen 


"  1.  Nothing  is  increased  by  marriage 
of  him  either  in  riches,  estimation, 
power ;  2.  It  will  be  tlion^ht  that  the 
slanderous  speeches  of  the  Queen  with 
the  Earl  have  been  tin.'  ,  He  shill 
study  nothing  but  to  etiluince  his  own 
particular  friends  to  wealth,  to  uffioM, 
to  I  TuN,  and  to  offend  others;  4.  I/c 
ii  injamed  bjf  death  of  hu  wife  ;  5.  lie 
Is  far  in  debt ;  6.  He  is  like  to  prove 
unkind,  or  jealous  of  the  Qoeen^s  Na- 
jesty," 

Leicester  was  the  best  abused  of 

mankind,  and  the  most  unlucky  if 
that  abu.«-e  hn<l  no  real  foundation  in 
bis  own  crimes ;  the  French  Cardinal* 
CbatiUon,  afker  having  thwarted  some 
of  Leicester's  intrigues,  is  about  to 
embark  for  the  continent — he  falls 
sick  at  Canterbury,  and  dies,  and 
straightway  he  is  described  as  poisoned 
b^  Leicester.  Throckmorton  u  on  a 
visit  at  Leicester's  house.  *'  His 
longs,"  says  Leicester,**  were  perish, 
ed,  but  a  sudden  cold  he  had  taken 
was  the  cause  of  his  speedy  death." 
Other  accounts  were,  that  *'  he  had 
been  poisoned  by  a  sallad  he  had 
eaten  at  dinner." 

There  was  another  case  which  af- 
fected Leicester's  chsracter  yet  more 
deeply.  Our  heroine,  Lettice  Knollys, 
had  a  cousin,  Douglas  Howard, 
daughter  of  William,  the  first  Lord 
Howai^  of  Effingham*  and  cousin- 
ircrmnn  to  Anne  Bullen  ;  and  also  to 
Henry  the  ^ighth'ii  fifth  wife.  She 
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thioketh  not  well  of  them*  and  not  the 

better  of  liim  ;  hy  this  means  there 
»re  spies  over  biro."  Frances  Howard 
W*8  then  but  nineteen.  In  due  time 
ibe  married,  and  died,  and  was  buried 
in  Wt  >tminster  Abbey  ;  and  the  in- 
violable affection  of  Edward  Earl  of 
Hertford,  for  the  niun^  graces,  both 
of  mind  and  body>of  tbh  the  acoond  of 
hi?  wive>,  is  recorded  in  the  inscrip- 
tion on  a  sumpturtuH  monument. 
Duugliii>,  at  the  time  Talbot  was  wnt- 
iog«  bad  alreedj  born«  a  eon  to  Lei- 
oester*  Leice«ter  dented  any  mar- 
riag-e  with  her,  but  acknowleHjfed  his 
paternity.  Her  narrative,  after  Lei- 
eeetn^e  death,  was,  that  having  in- 
sisted on  her  marriage  with  bini»  and 
having  resisted  some  arrangements  of 
his  to  dispose  of  her  in  marriage  to 
another,  she  found  her  health  declin- 
ing. Her  hair  and  naslt  beginning  to 
fall  off,  were  symptoms  f  i  h  r  imagi- 
nali^jr  Th  t  her  food  had  betJii  druss'ged, 
and  that  her  life  would  probably  be 
tbe  aaerilleet  if  the  any  longer  opposed 
Leicester's  pkns.  To  tave  herself  in 
the  only  way  which  was  open  to  her, 
from  the  tubtle  poi&oQH  wiiicb,  she 
made  no  donht,  Leicester  bad  been 
already  administering,  she  became  the 
wife  of  Sir  Edward  Stafford. 

The  widow  of  Essex  was  probably 
the  attraction  that  separated  Leicester 
from  DoQgbM  Howard.  But  L^ees- 
ter  «€*  ms  to  have  had  a  stronger  pas- 
won  th.iii  ]f  vo—inordinate  ambition. 
The  language  of  the  rnvstical  tbeolo- 
siaa  u  often  acarcely  distingaiiliable 
from  that  which  expreaeae  vie  hopee 
and  the  raptures  of  Iniman  passion. 
Leicester  lived  in  a  day  in  which,  how- 
ever flUregnlated  the  conduct  of  men 
might  be,  none  doubted  the  reali- 
ties of  reliiT'f^n  \  nnd  we  see  no 
reaM>u  to  diairust  Leicester's  jirofcs- 
sions,  strangely  a.s  they  may  appear 
eontrasted  with  his  praetiee.  wbat> 
ever  might  be  his  conduct,  or  whatever 
the  deceptions  he  practised  on  his  own 
mind  or  the  mind  of  others,  there  is 
no  doobt  that  at  tbia  period  Leicester 
was  regarded  as  the  leading  man  of 
the  Puritan  party ;  and  he  did  all  he 
could  to  cultivate  what  Mr.  Craik 
happily  calls  **tbe  rhetorioal  part  of 
reiigton."  What  a  strange  thing  is 
the  human  heart! — how  impossilt]-:  to 
detect  it??  hidden  springs  of  action ! 
Was  Huh  courting  of  the  Puritans, 
IhflQ  a  party  rising  into  power  bat 


hypocrisy?  We  should  fear  to  an- 
swer in  tlie  affirmative.  And  yet  we 
are  told,  that  when  Leicester  and 
WaUingbaiu  ubaudone<l  the  Furitans), 
**  they  did  absolutely  renounce  any  fur- 
ther intercf-sion  for  them,  professing 
that  they  had  been  horribly  ahu^ed 
with  their  hypocrisy."  If  this  be  Lei- 
cester's language,  and  not  Heylin's  own, 
from  whom  we  have  it«  is, his  accuse- 
tio!)  of  his  brother  Puritans  of  hypo- 
cri.ny  a  proof  of  his  own  sinftritv, 
when  he  was  to  be  reckoned  as  *♦  walk- 
ing with  thtin?"  There  is  a  striking 
passage  in  Mr.  Craik's  book,  which 
well  describes  the  state  of  society  at 
this  time,  and  the  hearing  of  men's 
minds  on  theie  religious  questions 
with  a  fervour  which,  in  our  peace- 
ful  day,  can  scarcely  be  hrouunit  he- 
fore  us,  even  witli  the  strongest  exer- 
cise of  imagination 

'*  It  was  a  strange,  <:(  If-contradictory 
time,  difficult  to  bt»  understood  or 
Imagined  in  our  day,  when  the  violent 
a^rencios  then  in  operation  have  long 
spent  their  force,  and  all  things  have 
subsided  Into  comparative  consistency 
and  decorum.  Rdi^icn  was  a  mi;,'hty 
power,  was  indeed  universally  con- 
fessed, and  Ui  general  rnidonbtbgly 

believed,  to  be  tlie  thinf^  that  was  en- 
titled to  carry  it  over  all  other  things. 
Men,  almost  without  exception,  looked 
upon  the  truths  of  religion  mneh  in  the 
light  in  which  we  now  look  upon  the 
laws  of  nature,  as  evident  necessities, 
escape  from  which  waa  wholly  out  of 
the  question.  A  person  would  have 
been  held  a  fool  or  a  lunatic  who  had 
appeared  to  think  otherwise.  This  ex- 
plains not  merely  the  universal  profes- 
sion of  religion,  by  persons  of  whatever 
character  or  manner  of  life,  but  the 
generally  manifest  sincerity  of  the  pro- 
fession. '  The  blight  of  unbelief  had 
scarcely  yet  touch^  men's  minds.  The 
OQDUOtKl  faith,  Protestant  or  Catholic, 
was  as  much  tli»>  "^ustenanco  of  all  aliko 
as  the  common  air.  It  waa  in  this  re- 
spect almost  as  fa  the  p^my  days  of 
ancient  Pa ;>nnism,  as  in  Greece  in  the 
time  of  Homer,  or,  indeed,  for  ages 
afterwards,  when  he  who  did  not  diseeni 
and  acknowledge  a  present  deity  in  any 
one  of  certain  common  naturaf  occur- 
rences, would  hare  been  deemed  not  to 
see  or  h«^ar  arigbt,  not  to  have  the 
proper  use  of  hia  senses, 

"  If  this  had  been  uil,  one  might  envy 
a  time  when  the  earth,  thus  gorgeously 
illumined  by  Tninr;'^in,Ttion,  ana  hung 
with  splendours  not  its  own,  might  be 
thought  to  lie  Senear  to  tbegate^  so  idese 
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under  the  crystal  battlements,  of  hea- 
ven J  and  when  roen,  unsubdued  by 
sense,  ^vn'ki  d  so  much  in  the  light  of 
the  spiritual  and  invisible,  and  were 
•xihra  and  upheld  hj  to  nnidi  that  has 
now  for  erer  passed  away.  But  the  ac  tuul 
effect  was  considerably  different  from 
what  a  lively  fancy  might  picture  it.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  religion  had 
lost,  instead  of  gained,  in  practical 
power  and  efficacy,  by  being  thus  univer- 
sally received  and  submitted  to  as  a 
matter  tif  cour'^i.  in  accepting  its  doc- 
trines with  thesame  dead  acquiescence,  as 
we  may  ealt  it,  with  which  tiie  mind  sur- 
rctulrrs  itself  to  (lie  propositions  of  (ho 
mathematics,  or  to  any  simple  physical 
truth,  the  less  scrupulous  spirits  of  the 
first  agA  of  the  Reformation  set>iii  many 
of  thorn  li  irdly  to  have  connected  more 
of  sciilutu  ul  or  arTectiuu  with  their  reli- 
sious  belief  than  with  their  belief  in  the 
law  of  mturo.  accordiii;,''  to  which  a 
Stone  dropt  irum  the  hand  falls  to  the 
ground.  They  even  appear  to  have 
considered  themselves  entitled  to  treat 
the  religious  truth  and  the  physical 
tmth  on  many  oceuiooi  in  the  same 
way ;  and,  as  they  Mnild  arrest  the 
action  of  the  law  of  gravitation  at  any 
time  bv  the  application  of  some  opposing 
force*  In  like  manner  by  some  analogous 
contrivance  to  8n?;pend  and  neutralise 
any  principle  or  precept  of  religion 
whenever  they  chose.  The  principle, 
indeed,  was  not  to  bo  overturned,  or  for 
a  moment  gainsayed  or  questioned  ;  but 
stilt  It  was  to  be  kept  under  manage- 
ment and  control,  just  as  if  it  were  a 
principle  of  mechanics  or  chemistry. 
The  fierce  and  all-absorbing  contest 
between  the  two  rival  forms  of  Christi- 
anitv  had  hushed  all  di'ipn(ation,  had 
stopped  all  doubt,  all  reflection,  all  in- 
vestigation aboQt  Christianity  itself ; 
had  made  that  on  all  hands  be  simply 
taken  for  granted;  and  this  was  the 
result.  

*'  Abovo  all.  tln're  w;is  the  mi\t>d  and 
imperfect  chaiacter  of  the  yet  recent 
civilisation,  only  showing  its  green  sum- 
mits hero  ana  there  from  amid  the 
waste.  It  was  a  wild  confusion  of  civil- 
isation and  barbarism.  A  century  of 
oonvntsion  and  violent  change,  first  a 
sanguinary  and  desolating  civil  war, 
then  a  more  bitter  religious  strife, 
although  it  may  have  given  an  impotse 
to  the  social  ])nt;j;ress  of  the  coun(ry  at 
some  points,  could  not  but  have  re- 
tarded or  paralysed  it  at  others.  Nor 
could  a  generation  which  had  spmng 
out  of  fxioh  a  time  grow  up  without  re- 
taining much  of  its  halt-savage  spirit. 
Bven  the  oxtomal  and  material  cfviHs- 
ation  of  this  age  was  the  most  ptm-illng 
display  of  incongruities  and  incomplete- 
tiMtetl-th«  most  earions  patchworlt  of 


cloth  of  gold  and  frieze.  And  that  was 
but  a  type  or  emblem  of  its  mental  and 
moral  civilisation,  which  in  like  manner 
everywhere  betrays  its  volcanic  origin 
by  svdl  intermixtures  and  comirfnations 
as  seem  to  ns  in  the  present  day  all 
but  incredible,  unintelligible*  and  im- 
possible." 

Leicester*  though  marriedf  never 

actually  .ihandoned  the  hope  of  the 
Queen's  hand.  There  appears  to  have 
been  always  some  mybtihcation  as  to 
the  Ikot  of  his  marrli^e.  In  a  letter 
to  Burghley  we  find  him  alluding  to 
it,  and  evading  any  distinct  aoknow- 
ledgment — *•  Her  M^esty«  I  see,  is 
grown  Into  a  very  strange  horoonr,  all 
thing!  eontidcredt  towards  me»  how- 
ever  it  were  true  or  false,  as  she  is 
informed,  the  state  whereof  I  will  not 
dispute.  Albeit  I  cannot  confess  a 
greater  bond^  In  these  cases  tbiin  mr 
duty  of  allegiance  oweth.  .  .  As  I 
carried  rnvself  almost  more  than  a 
bond  in  an  many  a  year  together^  so 
long  as  one  drop  of  comfort  was  left 
of  any  hope,  as  you  jourself*  my  lord^ 
doth  well  know  ;  if  being  acquitted 
and  delivered  of  that  hope,  and  by 
both  OMR  and  private  prohibitions 
and  deolarations  discharged,  methinhA 
it  is  more  than  hard  to  take  such  an 
occasion  to  bear  so  great  a  displ^a. 
sure  for.  ...  I  have  lost  both 
yooth,  liberty,  and  all  mf  ibrtone  re- 
posed In  hvt*" 

**  Surely  tbeso  expressions  can  b^ar 
only  one  interpretation.  Can  the  hope 
in  which  Leicester  hero  speaks  of  liav- 
ing  worn  away  bis  life,  till  be  had  been 
wholly  acquitted,  delivered,  and  dis- 
charged of  i(,  be  any  other  than  the 
hope  of  marrving  Elizabeth  ?  The  mat* 
ter  of  which  her  Majesty  had  be<»n  in- 
formed, and  with  regard  to  which  he 
will  not  dispute  whether  what  she  had 
heard  be  true  or  fals^  is,  of  course, 
his  marriage  with  Lady  Bssex." 

The  fortune"?  of  Penelope  Devo- 
reux,  the  daughter  of  our  heroine 
Lettice,  by  Essex,  and  for  whom  her 
father  had»  on  his  deathbed*  expressed 
the  hope  tlint  she  might  become  the 
wife  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  next  en- 
gage Mr.  Craik's  attention ;  but  the 
mstory  of  that  lady  makes  a  ffooa 
story  In  itself,  which,  as  we  shall  tell 
it  at  some  other  time,  mtjst  not  now 
intermpt  us.  We  almost  wish  that 
Mr.  CnSk  h$A  made  it  a  distinct  nar- 
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ntire  ;  as  it  U  not  alwajs  easy  to  see 
our  wav  elearlj  tbrongh  the  varied 

episodes,  ariTTi;^  which,  without  the 
utmost  watchfulness,  wp  are  likelv  to 
be  uiialtrd  from  the  true  path.  Our 
eye  must  fix  itaelf  on  the  old  motion- 
lets  sphynx,  while  Time  drcles  ronnd 
her.  Lettice  KnoHys  alone  unchanged 
— huj»bai]d&  and  children,  and  hus- 
bands* children  aod  grandoMldreD, 
nay,  great  gran<lchildreiif  playinfp  their 
««ci.il  prirt-s  in  life — mnrrvin^-  cl.inde^ 
tmelj,  and  t>scapinK  the  bonds  of  mar- 
riage publiclj — still  fading  rapidly  from 
tfie  obeerrer's  eye — one  fixed  point  it  is 
^'■W  to  have ;  and  this  cor  heroine 
rery  conveniently  furnishea. 

We  have  said  that  Leicester  did  not 
at  ao J  time  qmte  abandon  the  hope  of 
becoming  Elisabeth's  basband.  For 
this  ptirpo«f»,  no  doubt,  were  the  fes- 
tivities at  Kenilworth  devised,  which 
are  well  described  by  writers  of  Elisa- 
beth's day,  and  which  all  our  readers 
know  thronvrh  Sir  Walter's  romance. 
With  the  ^torv  of  LeicL'ster's  first  «  ife 
Sir  Walter  had  connected,  in  the  ex- 
erdse  of  the  undisputed  rights  of 
fiction,  many  incidents  of  Leicester's 
latter  day*.  The  true  story  is  well 
told  by  Mr.  Halpin,  in  his  very  inte- 
resting aod  very  beautiful  examina- 
tion >>f  <i  passage  in  the  Midsummer 
yi<;ht  y  Dream,  which  1  i  thinks  was 
sagifested  to  Shakspeare  by  his  having 
been  an  eyewitoess  of  the  splendid 
pageants  exhibited  on  the  occasion. 
We  have  the  scene  clouflcr^,  and  "  the 
princely  pleasures"  cut  short,  l>y  some 
transient  fit  of  ill- temper  on  the  part 
of  the  Queen ;  whot  however,  soon 
resumed  her  wonted  cordiality  to- 
wards him.  It  is  scarce  possible  to 
thiok  that  Elizabeth  regarded  Leices- 
ter with  anything  of  the  feeling  that 

called  love.  W^e  are  not  sure  that 
Gft^i^'on'o  Leti  has  not  hit  the  mark, 
<(vh>  It  }ie  makes  Elizabeth  confess  to 
tiie  Udies  of  her  court,  "  that  she  had 
not  loved  the  Earl  of  Arundel  but  for 
motives  of  religion  ;  nor  the  Karl  of 
Leicester,  but  on  account  of  the  oblt- 
gattoos  she  owed  bim  ;  nor  the  Earl 
of  Somerser,  but  on  principles  of  po- 
licy; and  to  be  better  served  by  a 
Dumber  of  favouritep,  and  making,'  use 
fh.  ir  reciprocal  jealousies  to  attach 
inem  all  the  niore  firmly  to  her  ser- 


vice; but  that  she  had  never  truly 
lAved  any  except  the  Earls  of  Devon- 
shire and  Essex."  When  Leicester 
was  fspoken  of  as  aspiring  to  her  hand, 
she  answered  in  a  passion — •*  Doi»t 
thoo  think  me  so  unlike  myself,  and 
so  unmindful  of  my  royal  niaj*  sty, 
that  I  Would  prefer  my  servant,  xvliom 
1  have  myself  raised,  before  the  great- 
est prince  in  Christendom,  in  choosing 
of  a  husband  ?•*• 

Elizabeth's  vexation,  when  she  dis- 
covered Leicester's  marriage  was  but 
temporary.  It  was  not  greater  than 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  when- 
ever any  marrisf^e  took  plac  e  in  the 
court  circle.  A  burst  of  frt  tful  im- 
patience— a  strong  expression  of  an- 
ger and  indignation  at  the  Act  of  a 
marriage,  which,  in  any  way  Id  which 
it  can  be  viewed,  was  mo'<t  disjrraceful 
to  the  parties  contracting  it,  was  ail 
that  exhibited  Elizabeth's  feeling ;  and 
warmti  i  temper  is  rather  to  be  in- 
ferred from  her  conduct,  than  warmth 
of  alTi  ction.  In  a  few  day*;  he  stood 
a»  high  in  tlte  royal  favour  as  ever ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Craik  observes,  his  repu- 
tation continued  unaltered  with  the 
pencral  puVilic.  Radcliffe,  Earl  of 
Sussex,  died  early  in  1^83.  He  was 
no  friend  of  Leicester's ;  and  on  his 
deathbed  be  bad  his  friends  •*  beware 
of  the  y — he  will  be  ton  hard  for 
you  ;  you  know  not  the  beast  an  I  do." 
What  can  Sussex  mean  by  giving  the 
name  of  gipsy  to  Leicester  ?  It  was  at 
the  time  interpreted  into  Leicester's  era- 
ployinp"  the  secret  arts  of  witchcraft  or 
medicated  potioiiii,  in  which  a  degraded 
and  dreaded  tribe  were  supposed  to 
deal ;  and  the  old  story  of  Leicester's 
employlnpr  poi?^on  to  rid  himself  of  an 
enemy  was  generally  believed.  It  is 
stran^'e  with  what  pertinacity  this  im- 
pression of  Leicester's  character  seized 
on  the  universal  public  mind.  If  there 
were  anything  like  reasonable  grounds 
for  the  imputation,  the  evidence  has 
not  come  down  to  our  times.  In  the 
case  of  Marv  Queen  of  Seots,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  WaNin^'bum 
wrote  officially  to  Sir  Amyas  l^oulet 
and  Sir  Drew  Drury*  in  whose  cus- 
tody Mary  wa-s,  that  Eli/abeth  regard- 
ed it  as  "  a  lack  of  zeal  in  her  service 
that  they  did  not  find  hninc  way  to 
shorten  the  life  of  that  queen,  consi- 
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«1  ring  the  pro.it  peril  she  is  in  hourly, 
fo  long  as  thai-  nrpfti  sliould  live."  It 
is  equally  ctrt.iin,  tiiat  though  the  let- 
t^ra  have  been  prMerved,  anxiety  was 
expressed  hy  WalninghHui  that  they 
fthnuld  he  (lihtroyed.  VVhen  tlu'  B;i- 
bington  conspiracy  was  first  detected, 
Leicester  was  io  the  Low  Countries ) 
bntisstatedto  h-.wc  writt*  n  from  thence 
advising  that  Marv's  life  .»hould  be  si- 
lently token  away  by  poison,  and  to 
have  »ent  a  divine  to  satisfy  Wabing- 
ham  of  the  carefulness  of  sucb  a 
course.  On  Leici  stt  r's  n-turn,  he  was 
nn<h'r.stood  to  havi*  continued  to  ;zive 
the  same  advice.  W'alsingharn,  on  the 
Dretence  of  illness,  abitented  himself 
mm  ibe  deliberations  in  which  her 
execution  was  determined  on,  and 
Leicester  was  also  absent.  They  both 
endeavonred  to  satisfy  Jameathat  they 

1 1  not  parties  to  the  act.  So  did 
Elizal)eth.  It  was  sought  to  throw  the 
whole  rcsponsihility  of  the  act  on  the 
Secretary  of  Council.  But  Walsing- 
liani*a  commumeatioDs  with  Maryli 
gaolers  Wfre  made  at  the  viry  time  of 
his  pretended  sicUness.  The  letters 
were  first  printed  by  Ht-arne,  in  the 
notes  to  his  "  Robert  of  Gloucester,** 
and  are  to  be  found  io  Kippis's  Biogra- 
phia  Britanmca,  article  Davison. 

We  wish  that  the  writer  of  an  ar- 
ticle such  as  this,  in  a  popular  maga- 
zine,  (  uild  adopt  the  convenient  di- 
vision of  his  subject  into  chapters,  and 
thus  avoid  the  effect  of  abruptness;  as 
before  dismissing  Leicester  from  the 
•oenet  it  would  be  dedrable  to  intro- 
duce to  our  readers  a  person  with 
whom  they  must  become  acquainted,  if 
they  follow  the  future  fortunes  of  Let- 
tioo  KnoUys.  Christopher  Blount^ 
destined  to  be  the  last  of  the  hoabonds 
of  this  pnlynndrian  lady,  had,  in  early 
life,  been  the  pupil  of  Cardinal  Alien. 
He  had  served  In  the  Low  Conntries 
under  Leicester,  and  after  Leicester's 
final  return  to  T'nplnnd,  Blmmt  had 
been  kni^^litnl  !»_v  Lord  \ViHoughl)y, 
who  succeeded  Leice&ter  as  Captain- 
General  of  the  English  forces  $  but 
there  was  a  stage  of  Blount's  life  that 
followed  at  a  long  interval  his  resi- 
dence with  Allen  at  Louvain,  and  in- 
terrupted bis  military  service  in  the 
Nfetherkuida,  which  his  friendaand  hie 
memiea  were  alike  willing  to  pan  ovw 


in  silence,  and  which  ^Tr.  Crailc  tells 
us  has  escaped  every  wnter  who  haa 
hitherto  dealt  with  his  biography. 

Blount  had  been  mixed  up  in  tho 
Babington  conspiracy,  whether  as  an 
associate  in  their  plans  with  the  party 
who  were  endeavouring  to  rescue 
Mary,  or  a  spy  of  Walsingham,  which 
reems  the  more  probable  motive  of 
his  conduct,  and  fh?it  of  the  {rovern- 
ment,  who  kept  \m  name  studioutsly 
concealed.  Mary's  agent,  Morgan,  in 
writing  to  her,  speaks  highly  of  Blount 
—as  "a  tall  g<'nt!f'man,  and  valiant  , 
of  an  ancient  house."  He 
de»cribes  hiai  as  "  of  kin  to  Leicester. 
Blonnt  and  his  brother  being  both 
Catholics,  are  forced  to  fawn  upon 
Leicester,  to  see  if  thereby  they  can  live 

Jiuiet."  Morgan  makes  arrangements 
or  a  correspondenoe  in  cypher  being 
carried  on  between  Mary  and  Blonnt* 
If  dnpH  not,  however,  appear  by  any 
means  certain  that  such  ever  took 

Slace.  Morgan's  letters  did  not  reach 
fary  for  many  months  aUter  they 
were  written  She  appears  to  have 
heen  distrustful.  She  speaks  to  Mor- 
gan of  a  letter  that  she  says  seemed  to 
have  been  intended  to  be  sent  her  by 
meana  of  Blount  \  hut  '*  the  letter 
heing  an  unknown  hand,  without  sub- 
scription of  the  name  thereto,  I  am 
not  assured  whence  it  came,  Blount 
himself  being  now  with  L^eeater.** 
Of  these  letters,  through  some  trea- 
chery of  her  agents,  or  some  system 
of  espionage  not  perfectly  explained, 
Walsingham  obtained  copies,  and 
every  one  of  them  were  deciphered 
before  they  were  allowed  to  fall  into 
Mary's  hands.  Blount  seem^  from 
everything  we  know  of  him,  to  have 
been  a  restless,  intriguing  character. 
At  what  tifne,  or  under  what  circum- 
stances, be  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  wife  of  Leicester,  we  have 
no  means  of  knotting ;  but  from  a  pas> 
sage  in  Camden's  "  Elizabeth,"  there 
can  be  little  douht  that  Leicester's  jea- 
lousy bad  heen  awakened,  and  that  he 
"  had  sent  a  person  into  Holland  to 
murder  him.'" 

The  fluctuations  of  Elizabeth's  power 
towards  Leicester  were  such  as  to  bafile 
all  calonhition.  That  Leicester  played 
for  the  crown  of  England,  and  that 
hb  first  thought  waa  to  obtain  it 
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through  a  marriage  with  Elizabeth^ 
•eiireely  admita  of  a  doubt  That  he 
had  long'givra  up  that  prociae  means 
of  obtainiDfir  the  uhjf^ct,  is,  wo  think, 
eqaalijr  certain.  His  marriage  was 
•eknowledged  ;  and  tkoogh  we  know 
Btdft  of  hi«  dmnewtio  Uf«»  be  not  only 
oh^t  rred  the  ordinary  courfe'sjr  due  to 
hiii  wife,  hut  was  de?crlbt(l  us  affec- 
tionate in  his  Conduct  and  beat  ing  to 
her.  As  far  at  a  due  can  be  disoo> 
vered  to  his  purposes,  it  would  aeem 
that  he  contemplated  destroying,  if  he 
couid,  the  claim  of  the  Stuarts  to  the 
crown  after  the  death  of  Elisabeth  ; 
and  the  cireailistjirici s  in  which  he 
found  him«elf  rendered  this  hope  by 
no  means  one  improbable  of  attain- 
ment. Elizabeth's  contract  of  mar- 
riage with  the  Duke  of  Anjou  was 
signed  in  July,  15S1.  The  Nethtr- 
lands  had  thrown  off  the  Sjjanish  yoke, 
aikd  elected  Anjou  their  sovereign,  be- 
lieriog  that  tbej  were  eleeting  the 
bafiband  of  the  Qneen  of  England. 
Atiiou,  after  i  •successful  campaign  in 
the  Netherlands,  returned  to  England. 
The  Qaeen  placed  a  ring  on  hUfinffer 
in  p>re^ence  of  the  whole  Court — this 
looked  like  being  in  earnest.  All  Eng. 
land  was  convnlsed  at  the  thought  of 
the  bright  occidental  star  thus  shoot- 
ing froni  its  sphere.  What  was  to 
become  of  the  hope  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ?  Was  Elizabeth  to  wed  a  Poi)i>h 
prioce?  Was  England  to  become  the 
slave  of  Fraoee?  BAaids  of  honour 
wcf»l«  and  told  Elizabeth  of  Philip  and 
Mar  J,  and  how  an  English  queen  ah- 
}ectlj  1o<<t  all  authority  in  her  own 
realmj  and  sacrificed  the  love  of  her 
sobjcctSv  and  diad  of  a  broken  heart. 

this  cruel  scene  to  be  again  re- 
peated ?  The  marriage  was  delayed 
and  deiojred.  The  Queen  accompanied 
hia  to  Cantsrburji^-besought  him  to 
return  speedily-— *' and  the  business 
slept.*"  Oq  arriving  in  the  Netherlands, 
Anjou  found  that  all  real  power  was 
ra  the  Prince  of  Orange— that  his  was 
but  a  nominal  sovereignty,  huvin^  no 
basb  whatever  but  the  belief,  now  fad- 
ing Hway,  of  his  being  to  become  the 
husband  of  Elizabeth.  While  they 
were  engaged  with  disenssious  arising 
from  this  strange  state  of  fact^,  the 
Prir:'"*'  of  Orange  was  a«;^sassjnHtT»d, 
and  Anjou  was  suspected  of  the  mur- 
der. Papers  foand  In  the  assassin's 
pocket  disproved  the  imputation ;  hot 
Aojon  endeavoured  to  seize  the  prin* 
TOI*.  JUULV* — KO.  CCV. 


cipal  places  of  strength  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  garrison  them  with  French 

soldiers.  The  Flemings  discovering 
his  attempt,  deprived  \  '\\\\  of  the  sove- 
reignty. His  death  soon  after  fol- 
lowed.' The  Netherlands  offered  their 
crown  to  Elisabeth.  She  refused,  bat 
sent  I.I  I  f  ^ter  with  six  thousand  nien 
to  their  aid.  He  was  made  Governor- 
General  of  the  Netherlands,  with  ab- 
sdote  power.  This  was  done*  no 
doubt,  with  the  purpose  of  gratifying 
Elizabeth  ;  she  was,  however,  dis- 
pleased at  a  proceeding,  the  etfect  of 
which  was  likelj  to  render  her  snbject 
independent  of  herself.  Both  in  mifi* 
tary  and  civil  matters,  T^'tcestcr  was 
a  most  inefficient  governor.  The  diflS- 
culties  in  which  Elizabeth  was  placed 
bj  the  case  of  Biarj  Queen  of  Scots* 
caused  Leicester  tu  be  summoned 
homf.  On  his  return  t  the  Nether- 
lands, he  found  the  Spaniardtt  in  pos- 
sesion of  the  fortresses  which  he  had 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Stanley  and 
York,  and  which  tliey  had  betrayed. 
Wiien  Leicester  was  tinallj  recalled  to 
England,  he  felt  the  prudence  of  first 
procuring  from  the  Queen  a  general 
pardon  for  all  things  done  in  ue  Ne- 
therlands. 

The  Uutch  writers  say  that  but  for 
Elisabeth's  attention  being  engaged 
by  preparations  against  the  Armada, 
Leicester  would  have  been  brong^ht  to 
triaL  Whether  in  his  efforts  to  ob- 
tain an  independent  sovereignty  in  the 
Netherlands,  he  may  not  have  done 
?o'!Kt!rm^  inconsistent  with  liis  alle- 
giance tu  England,  or  become  liable 
to  be  plausibly  accused  of  so  doing,  wo 
have  no  means  of  determining.  Eng- 
lish writers  describe  him  as  seeking  to 
make  himself  an  independent  prince, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  one  of 
the  objection!  to  his  marriage  with 
Elizabeth.  His  existing  wife  seema 
not  to  have  been  taken  into  account  as 
an  obstacle  that  could  be  of  any  long 
continoance.  Our  own  Hnprendoo  is, 
that  he  had  long  abandoned  ul  thoughts 
of  T>r  coniinp  king  consort  of  Enp^land  ; 
but  we  think  it  hv  n<>  tru'sn?*  (nilikelv 
that  be  contenipluled,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Protestant  party,  of  whom  he  was 
regarded  as  the  acknowledged  leader, 
the  total  exclusion  of  the  Scottish 
family  from  the  crown,  and  that  either 
as  regent,  or  possibly  as  king,  under 
some  testamentary  appmntment  of 
Elizabeth,  be  might  beooma  praotioallj 
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sovereign.  Tht  dtsturbftnoe  intro- 
duced into  all  men's  minds  on  the  sub- 
ject of  hereditary  right  hy  the  anoma- 
lies of  Henry  thf*  Ki^htii's  marringes, 
was  enough  to  encourage  such  hope^, 
after  all,  ecaroely  more  wUd  then 
those  of  his  father,  when  he  ?=ought 
to  place  the  crown  on  the  luad  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey.  Whatever  might 
be  the  ultimate  object  of  Leieester** 
ambition,  no  subject  ever  stood  80 
Mi(h  in  the  favotir  of  hi«!  sovereii.'-n  :\« 
he  now  did.  It  would  seem  that  his 
presence  was  at  any  time  enoogh  to 
dispel  whatever  elonds  distorhed  his 
august  mistress's  serenity.  She  now 
appointed  him  her  lieutenant-general. 
"  He  shall,"  said  she,  "  be  in  my  stead, 
than  whom  never  prinoe  commanded  a 
more  noble  or  more  worthy  suhjeet.*** 

**  So  infatuated  was  she  that,  soon 
aft«r  this,  at  his  own  request,  she  agreeil 
t  >  rroate  him  her  Lieutenunt-General 
lor  I^iijjlaud  and  Ireland,  thus  in  fact 
putting  the  entire  govcrnrn«»nt  of  the 
kingdom  into  his  hamN  ;  hut  here,  ac- 
cording to  Camden,  Burleigh  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Hatton  interfisred  with 
\)^\'  strongest  rej)r^'Spntationi  against 
such  an  appointment  at  such  a  crisis, 
and  the  letters-patent,  which  had  been 
alreadjr  drawn  out,  were  stopped.  On 
this  Leicester  left  the  court  lor  Kenil- 
worlh  ;  but  stopping  on  the  journey  at 
a  house  which  he  had  at  Cornbury,  in 
().\for<l>hlri',  he  died  thcro  after  a  ^liort 
iiloesa,  on  the  4th  of  Sfplemher — within 
seven  or  eight  miles  of  where  Amy  Rob- 
sart  had  met  her  death  almost  that  very 
day  eight-and-twenty  years  before.  If 
the  commonly  received  date  of  his  birth 
may  be  relied  upon,  he  had  Just  doubled 
bis  years  since  then. 

What  if  the  wife  of  bis  youth  was 
avenged  by  the  hand  of  the  wiiV-  -if  liis 
«"-e?  It  has  been  averred  that  so  it 
was. 

Leicester's  will  divided  as  equally  as 
he  could,  such  property  as  he  oould 
dispoi^e  of,  between  bis  wife  and  his 
sen,  by  Douglas  Howard.    To  Let- 

tice  KnoUys  the  gift  could  have  hpen 
of  little  value,  for  Leicester  died  en- 
cumbered with  debt;  but  there  seem  to 


have  been  reasons  which  compelled  ber 

to  immediate  act.    She  administered 
to  his  will  two  days  after  hi.s  death, 
and  she  married  Christopher  Blount 
in  her  first  year  of  widowhood.  Tbb 
precipitate  marriage  gave  occasion  to 
attriluitini;  to  her  and  Blount  the  re- 
moval of  Lei' ester.    The  report  that 
he  died  by  poison  was  so  general,  that 
the  privy  council  examined  into  tiie 
matter.    At  the  time  of  their  investi- 
gation, snspiemn  fell  on  other  j»eople, 
and  the  inquiry  came  to  nothing.  In 
*«  Drummond's  Conversations  with  Ben 
Johnson/*  the  countess  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  tlie  matter,  but  with- 
out tlie  imputation  of  guilt: — **  The 
Earl  of  Leicester  gave  a  botflo  of 
liquor  to  his  lady,  which  he  willed  her 
to  u  e  in  any  faintness ;   while  she, 
after  his  return  from  court,  not  know- 
ing it  wuii  poi.soti,  gave  him,  and  so  he 
died."!    This  fiftlk  in  with  Naunton'a 
account.     Another  statement,  found 
in  Bliss's  edition  of  "  Wood's  Athena 
Oxoidenses,"  describes  Blount  as  her 
favoured    lover    before  Leicester'e 
death  ;  tells  of  Leicester's  jealousy 
haviML'  heen  excite  1,  and  that  Blount 
and  the  countess,  linding  Leicester 
plotting  against  the  life  of  Btounty  r^ 
solved  to  get  rid  of  him.  •'The 
countess" — Bliss  quotes  from  a  manu- 
script by  some  unknown  author,  writ- 
ten in  the  sixteenth  century — "  pro- 
vided a  cordial,  which  she  had  bo  lit 
opportunity  to  offer  him,  till  he  came 
t<^  Corrihury  Hall,   in  Oxfordshire, 
where  the  earl,  after  his  gluttonous 
manner,  surfeiting  with  excessive  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  fell  m>  ill,  that  h« 
wa?  forced  to  slay  there.    Then  the 
«leadly  cordial  was  propounded  unto 
hiiu  by  the  countess.  As  Mr.  William 
Haynes,  sometime  the  earl's  page,  and 
then  a  gentleman  of  his  chamber,  t<>Kl 
me,  who  pro  ten  led  he  saw  her  give 
that  fatal  cup  to  the  earl,  which  was 
his  last  draught,  and  an  end  of  hit 
plot  against  the  countess,  and  bis  end 
of  his  jonrn^^v  and  of  himself.** 

At  ttie  penuii  of  Leicester's  death, 
onr  heroine's  eldest  son,  Robert  Do* 


*  Speech  at  Ti'hury. 

f  in  the  Hawthornden  manuscripts  is  the  foTlowiiig  epitaph  **of  the  earl  of  Lcis- 
ter,"  probably  commuincaied  to  Urummood  by  Ben  Johnson : — 

Ucrv  lieji  H  valiant  w  arrinr.  win?  !>■  >  :  'Ir.  w  ;<      .nl — 

H«re       •  MtiUle  courlier.  wUo  uevci  k«i>i  lii-  u  r  t  — 

1I«r«  lie*  the  i!»rl  of  U-inUr,  *Uo  govtmH  tt.i  r^;  t  -. 

Wlkgpi  Um  Milb  ooQld  never  llriog  to«T,  Mid  Uic  Jti>l  licdren  now  batei."— 

PaviB  LaiMO. 
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Terenx,  the  second  Earl  of  Essex  of 
thu  Diime,  was  al>oui  twenty  years  of 
afce.  EsKS  bad  been  edoeated  in 
Cambridge,  by  Archbishop  Whitgift. 
On  learintf  it,  he  15^ «  d  f  .r  «?r>!ne  time 
in  retirement  in  South  Wale.s  and 
▼li  vitb  difficulty  won  to  leave  his 
retreat.  From  the  time  of  bi.s  com- 
ing^  to  court  he  was  receivo*!  info 
^Bivour  by  the  <^ueeu.  In  lj8d  ho 
a<ocoinpaiiied  Leicester  to  Holland, 
and  dietioguished  himself  in  the  siege 
of  Zatpben*  wLei  e  Sir  Pliiiip  Siditey 
loist  hU  life.  On  l.i-i  return,  when  a 
Spanish  iura^ion  was  thr^tenedy 
Essex  was  made  Governor  of  the 
Hc>r»e,  and  received  the  Garter.  The 
dUcinctions  whic  h  ho  obtained  during 
Leictster'a  life  wtre,  probably,  owing 
to  him.  We  we  told  of  jealousies, 
and  that  the  dark  saspicionsoonneoted 
with  his  father's  death  were  not  with- 
out some  effi'ot  on  the  son  ;  but  that 
such  existed  is  scarcely  conMt»tent 
with  tbo  known  facts  of  the  case— 
with  Leiceftter*a  early  and  anxious 
care  of  hi*  5tep« -ii's  interests — with 
the  kindly  mention  <>t*  him  in  his  will, 
and  with  the  exceed  lazily  affectionate 
terme  on  which,  through  life,  Easex 
aod  his  brother  lived.  In  the  year 
after  Leicester's  death.  K-.-^-x  married 
the  daughter  of  VVaiaiii^ham,  Sid- 
ney's widow ;  and  we  have  the  Qaeen 
en'ra|?ed<— as  Mr.  Craik,  lb  telling  of 
her  fury  on  this  or  somv  «nr-h  f)ccn- 
siou,  sayi,  **  everybody  s  niarriage 
seemed  to  vex  ber^—bfit  she  soon 
reoovered  her  temper,  and  bore  with 
e(]uanimity  what  could  not  be  beljted. 
W»  onnnot  follow  Essex  in  those 
parts  ot  his  story  that  more  properly 
oelong  to  the  general  historpr  of  the 
evnntrj  i  hot  that  Elizabeth  s  affec- 
tion was  of  a  very  cnj  rtciotis  charac- 
ter, may  appear  from  the  tact,  that  in 
some  discttssioD  on  the  snbject  of  Ire- 
land, she,  provoked  by  bis  toroiog  bb 
back  1*1 1  }:iT,  gave  him  a  box  on  the 
ear,  aii  l  hade  him  go  and  be  hanged, 
lie  ei^pptrd  his  hand  on  his  sword, 
and  swore  a  great  oath  that  be  nei> 
ther  could  nor  would  put  up  an  affront 
of  that  nature,  nor  would  have  taken 
it  at  the  hands  of  Heory  VI 11. 
lumaelfl  Saying  thi$:,  be  lef%  the 
canrt.  The  scene  was  ont*  \vlu(  ii 
Camden  lia«  de^oribtil  —  would  tij.it 
ire  had  it  from  some  more  grajJiic 
hand  ;  still  Camden  was  a  cautious 
writ«r,  aod  bis  information  is  gene- 
raDj  from  the  best  aoiirces.  The 


Lord  High  Admiral  int- rpo>ed — 
Essex's  wrath  but  boik*d  tiir  higher. 
The  Lord  Keeper,  in  a  letter  (which 
letter  exi'^tt  to  our  day),  quoted 
Seneca,  and  showed  hi»w  mui  h 
santer  it  ou;^ht  to  be  to  receive  chas- 
tisement when  innocent  than  if 
guilty — ^thatt  in  either  ca^e,  submission 
T^-.T*  1? (  c-r *«iary  :  the  guilty  submi'^  to 
Justice,  the  innocent  to  Eorluue. 
Essex  was  not,  as  when  he  abode  ia 
bis  solttodes  of  South  Wales,  a  pen- 
sive  Cambridj-e  student :  he  had  bt-en 
to  courts  of  kinijs,  and  tliouqht  little 
of  Seneca  for  many  a  year.  Evp'-y 
piaciilum  suggested  by  the  Lord  Keeper 
btttsei'med  to  irritate  the  snre  and  ag- 
gravate th''  mIm  ,1^1'.  II.-  a-k  a  pardon  1 
as  the  Lord  Keeper  implored  of  bim — 
he  sloop  tu  her  anger  for  the  prfscnt  I 
which  was  the  Lord  Keeper's  phrase. 
*<  No — rin  ;  tlw  re  is  no  tempest,"  said 
Essex,  *'  so  boisterous  as  the  resent- 
ment of  an  angry  prince.  The  Quet;a 
is  of  a  flinty  ti^niper.  He  well  knew 
what  was  ilue  to  him  a_s  a  MiKi.  .  t,  an 
earl,  and  (irand  Marshal  of  En^rl  irjd  ; 
but  he  did  n«jt  undt-rstand  the  dutii  .s 
of  a  drudge,  or  a  porter.  To  »wu 
himself  a  criminal  woald  be  to  out- 
rage  truth,  and  the  author  of  Truth." 
Such  was  his  raving  letter  ;  b  U  it 
did  not  slop  here.  The  box  which 
his  Queen  gave  htm  was,  if  Camden 
be  right,  with  the  palm  of  her  hand, 
on  the  H:ir,  hi-,  back  bt  in  j  turntd  to 
her  at  the  time.  That  he  did  sn-tain 
some  personal  injury  from  the  Queen 
is  certain,  from  his  letter,  for  he  says 
his  *•  boily  suft'cred  in  every  part  <»f  it 
from  the  blow  given  him  by  his 
Prince,  and  that  it  would  be  a  crtuie 
in  him  to  continue  in  the  service  of  a 
queen  who  h  ul  given  him  so  great  an 
affront.  l)i<l  not  Solomon  say,  that 
•he  is  a  fool  who  laughs  when  b^  !•« 
stricken?* "  Essex,  however,  sui.c. 
himself  to  l>e  persuaded  to  ask  the 
Qut"  iT-  ji  ir-lon.  It  wa>  granted  ;  but 
from  that  'l  iy,  those  « ho  watch  the 
stiuies  and  frowns  of  kings,  and  de- 
scribe themselves  as  knowing  human 
nature,  date  tlie  ruin  of  Es^ex.  The 
evidence  of  facts  is,  we  think,  against 
them;  and,  little  as  such  insultn  can 
be  forgiven  by  minds  of  ordinary 
cast,  we  think  that  there  was  that 
bi»th  in  Elizabeth  an  I  l^v^'  x  which 
rt  iiilers  it  probable  tii  it,  when  the 
storm  blew  over,  there  was  no  re- 
maining element  of  mischief  in  either 
mind,  lurking  there,  and  watching  its 
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opportunity  to  do  luUchief.  The 
■cene  ti  almost  that  of  an  overgrown 
hchoolboj  rebelling  agaioat  bb  Queen 

and  governess. 

Their  squabble  was  about  Ireland, 
the  govemmeDt  of  which  has  been* 

at  all  times,  the  perplexity  of  Eng- 
land. Elizabeth  had  wished  to  send 
Sir  William  Knoilys,  Essex's  uncle» 
to  govern  that  strange  ooantry.  Es- 
»ex  recommended  Sir  George  Curew. 
He  pru!)ably  wislied  to  ktn-p  hin  uncto 
in  Enj^Ianii,  nnd  g^ct  rid  of  Carcw.* 
The  teriuiiiatiun  of  the  diiipute  was 
one  that  no  one  could  expect-*  Essex 
himself  went  there.  Instead  of  telling 
of  his  difficulties,  which  it  would  not 
be  poftoible  to  explain  without  going 
into  the  cane  at  greater  length  than 
either  the  time  we  can  nnw  com- 
mand, or  the  nature  of  the  book  we 
are  rtvie\vin>j  %voit1d  ju«itify,  we  shall 
quote  a  few  lines  uf  Es^ex  in  a  iriter 
to  the  Queen : — 

•♦From  a  mind  delighting  in  sorrow 
— from  spirits  wasted  with  pa»»ion — 
from  a  hoart  torn  in  pieces  with  care, 
eripf,  and  travel  from  a  roan  that 
Kateth  himself  and  ail  (hingH  that  keep 
him  elive,  what  service  can  your  Ma- 
joslv  expert,  since  my  sr-rvice  pa'^t  de- 
serves no  more  than  bani>hucut  and 
proecriptlon  to  the  cursedest  of  all 
islands.  It  is  your  rrbol's  pride 
and  succession  must  give  mo  leave 
to  ransom  myaelf  out  of  this  hateful 
prison — out  of  my  loathed  body — 
which,  if  it  liapiK  n  to,  your  >Ja|esty 
shall  have  no  cause  to  mislike  tltc  fa- 
shion of  mv  death,  since  the  course  of 
my  life  could  never  plen.se  you. 

*•  Happy  if  he  ronid  fm --h  fnrtli  hi^  fate 
In  some  unbauntcd  desert,  mo»t  ob- 
score 

From  all  society — from  love  and  hate 
Of  worldly  folk';  then  should  he  sleep 

secure : 

Then  wake  again,  and  yield  God  ever 

praise — 

Content  with  hips,  and  iiaws,  and  bram« 

hle-berry ; 
In  rnntemptaf  ion  passing  out  his  days. 
And  change  of  holy  thoughts,  to  malie 

him  merry ; 


Who,  when  lie  dies,  his  tomb  may  be 
u  bush, 

Where  harmless  Robin  dwells  with 

f^entle  Thrush. 
**  Your  Majesty's  exiled  servant, 

**RoBBnT£sesx."t 

This  letter  was  written  before  Es- 
sex had  actually  set  out  for  his  go- 

vernncent.  In  March,  1598-9,  his 
commi^ssion  as  Lord  Lieutenant  passed 
the  Great  Seal.  The  annalists  of  the 
period  tell  us,  that  when  he  was  leav- 
ing the  city,  the  weather  was  fair»  bat 
Im  fore  lie  reached  Islington  there  was 
a  heavy  storm  of  rain,  with  thunder 
au'l  lightning.  At  sea,  too,  the  wea- 
ther was  baid,  and  those  who  looked 
for  signs  in  the  heavens,  when  they 
ou^ht  to  have  looked  to  the  ertrth  to 
see  why  the  English  government  of 
Ireland  was  not  successful,  read  no- 
thing  but  disaster  in  the  frowning  sky. 
Essex  was  not  more fortUT\itr>  in  Ireland 
than  his  father  bad  been.  His  men  were 
not  seasoned  to  the  climate.  The  Queen 
would  have  him  attack  Ulster*  where 
Tyrone  had  sought  t(»  throw  off  the 
English  yoke.  The  Irish  Council  in- 
sisted that  he  should  first  quell  some  dis- 
turbances in  Munster ;  and  as  this  gave 
Essex  a  good  opportunity  of  exercia* 
ing  his  troops  in  what  he  thought  a 
less  dangerous  service,  he  adopted 
this  course.  The  Queen  was  dia- 
pleasedy  and  peremptory  orders  came 
from  England  that  he  should  march 
into  Ulster.  Kefore  these  orders 
could  be  obeyed — before,  indeed,  they 
arrived — Essex  had  learned  that  hia 
raw  troops,  commanded  by  Sir  Henry 
Harrington,  had  been  routed  by  the 
O'Briens.  What  the  circumstances 
were  we  cannot  precisely  learn  ;  but 
the  fury  of  Essex  was  unbounded^ 
and  he  caused  the  remains  of  these 
troops  to  be  decimated.  This  relent- 
less course,  we  think,  disproves  the 
accusation  which  his  enemies  at  the 
time  were  circulating  against  Essex— 
that  his  object  was  not  to  make  war 
on  the  Irish  enemies,  but  to  be  at  the 
head  of  an  army  which  would  enable 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  nr't  a  cnnfirrn:iti<in  of  <inr  \  ie\vs  of  Essex's 
motives  on  tldn  occasiiiu  : — "Note  here  how  much  will  a  man  benefit  his  enemy 
provided  he  doth  put  h!m  oat  of  hi*  own  way.  My  Lord  of  Essex  did  lately  want 
Sir  G«''>r;^e  Carew  (o  he  T.or.l  I/i-miI t  iianf  of  Trelanil,  lather  than  hi>i  own  nnde. 
Sir  William  Knollys,  becau!*e  he  had  given  him  some  cause  of  oftence;  and  by  thus 
thrusting  bim  into  high  office,  he  would  remove  him  from  court." — Extracts  from 
Sir  John  BarringtM's  Paptrt,  printed  im  AicAoffs'  Pmgrtttet  qfEUMobetk,  vol  iiL 
p.  2,50. 

I  Kippis,  fi.  B.,  who  quotes  the  letter  from  the  Uarivian  Manuscripts. 
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Un  to  command  England.  Sod)  a 
eooneas  he  adopted  must  have  made 
lum  most  unpopular  with  the  army. 
That  be  intended,  however,  to  return 
to  England  with  a  portion  of  his  army, 
ud  was  with  difficulty  dis<>ita>ieil  from 
it  hj  bis  friends,  appears  tu  rtain  ; 
aad  to  bis  having  this  purpose  in  his 
abd  U  attributed  hit  having  made 
a  trace  with  Tyrone,  inttead  of  ac- 
tiselv  prosecuting  the  war  acrninst 
him.  We  ought  to  say  that  Essex, 
like  most  imaiicceuful  agents,  wrote 
eiceediogly good  letters;  and  that  if 
Irish  have  not  to  tliis  day  been 
weli  governed,  it  is  not  for  want  of 
admirable  state-papers  saying  how  the 
thing  may  be  eatily  done.  A  tharp 
letter  from  the  Queen  irritated  Ettex, 
aod  he  left  his  Iri«$h  government  at 
uxes  and  sevens,  and  hurried  to  Eng> 
itnd.  Hb  arrival  was  wholly  unex- 
pected.  We  must  give  the  toene,  at 
Mr.  Craik  has  done,  from  the  narra- 
tive ot  R<j\vland  White  :—"  On  Mi- 
chaelmas £ve«  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
nerningt  my  Lord  of  Ettes  lighted 
at  Court-gate  in  pott^  and  made  all 
hx^te  up  to  the  presence,  and  so  to 
the  privy -cbarobtrr,  and  stayed  not  till 
Im  came  to  the  Queen'i  bodchamber  ; 
there  he  found  the  Queen  newly  up, 
the  hair  about  her  face  ;  he  kneeled, 
kissed  her  hand,  and  had  some  private 
fpeech  with  iicr,  which  seenie<l  to  give 
hrsi  great  contentment ;  for»  coming 
from  her  Majesty  to  go  shift  himself 
in  bis  chamber,  he  was  very  pleasant, 
aod  thanked  God,  though  be  bad 
nffiered  mneli  troabto  and  ttorma 
abroad,  he  found  such  a  tweet  calm  at 
horiH."  White,  who  was  in  the  pa- 
lace at  the  time,  expresses  surprise  at 
Essex's  boldne^i  in  thus  (uaking  his 
way  to  her,  ''the  not  bein^  ready, 
tod  he  so  ftiU  of  dirt  and  mire,  that 
his  Terv  fare  was  full  of  it."  He  h  ft 
lierand  returuc  cl  in  an  hour,  and  was 
tnin  graciously  received.  In  the 
memooa  be  again  went  up  to  the 
Queen  ;  hut  then  nil  ^v;i^  rli.inged, 
"  for  shd  began  to  question  liiiii  for 
hii  return,  and  bis  leaving  all  things 
At  a  great  hasard.**  On  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  he  was  placed  under 
arrest,  and  within  a  few  days  coni- 
mitted  to  tlie  custody  of  the  Lord 
i^eeper.  The  Lord  Lientenant't 
flight  from  Ireland  was  followed  by  a 
cloud  of  the  obscene  birds  of  prey, 
fugitives  from  the  devoted  iiiland. 
tut  Hidden  return  from  Ireland,  says 


White,  "  brings  all  sorts  of  knigbtt, 

captains,  officer*,  and  soldiers  away 
from  thence.  The  town  is  full  of 
them.  Most  part  of  these  gallants 
have  quitted  their  commands,  placet, 
and  companies,  not  willing  to  stay 
there  after  him,  to  the  great  discon- 
tentment of  her  Majesty.  The 
disorder  seems  to  be  greater  than 
stands  with  the  safety  of  thattwrioe*" 
The  offence  was  one  which  w  as  not 
ea>ily  forgiven.  Essex  remained  for 
eleven  months  a  prisoner — for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  time  in  the  Lord 
Keeper's  house,  and  afterw  ards  in  his 
own.  We  have  in  Mr.  Craik  s  book 
an  account  of  the  various  efforts  made 
in  bit  &vour  by  the  members  of  hit 
own  family  Mv  Lady  of  Essex  is 
a  most  sorrowful  creature  for  her 
husband's  captivity  ;  she  wears  all 
black,  of  the  meanest  price."  She 
comet  to  the  court  all  in  black,  "  her 
dress  not  being  nlto;,'otlier  of  tbe  va- 
lue of  five  pounds,"  and  the  (^ueen 
refuhc^  to  see  her.  A  splendid  New- 
year's  gift  it  sent  by  her  to  Eliiabeth ; 
no  answer  is  returneiK  Essex*t  mo- 
ther tries  the  Queen's  heart  by  a 
similar  bribe — her  *•  New-year's  gift 
i<i  very  well  taken/*  Hit  tister.  Lady 
Rich,  writes  letters  to  the  (^ueen, 
and  is  rash  enotv^h  to  allow  coj»ies  of 
the  letters  to  be  circulated.  She  is 
commanded  to  kee^  her  house.  He 
at  last  receives  bit  kberty. 

All  this  is  told  in  most  interetting 
detail  by  Mr.  Craik.  There  is  a  pas- 
sage in  Sir  John  Harrington's  papers, 
which  Mr.  Cndh  hat  not  adverted 
to,  that  would  serve  to  prove  that  at 
the  time  Essex's  conduct  was  attri- 
buted to  actual  madness — and  this,  and 
this  alone,  would  furnish  an  explana* 
tion  of  hit  tabtequent  eourte.  Essex 
had  entreated  Harrington  to  express 
to  Elizab 'ih  Iiis  sorrow  and  contrition 
for  the  otlVnces  he  had  committed. 
«  I  thouirht,"  says  Harrington,  '*  ibat 
charitie  .oliould  begin  at  home,  and  sail 
with  a  fair  wind,  as  it  was  not  likely 
to  he  a  prosperous  voyage.  1  had 
nearly  been  wrecked  on  the  Essex 
coast,  as  t  told  the  Queen.  I  bad 
heard  much  on  both  sides,  hut  the 
wis'-r  lie  who  repeaU-th  tiothing  hereof. 
Did  either  know  what  1  know  either 
to  have  said,  it  would  not  work  much 
to  contentment  or  good  liking.  It 
resteth  with  me  in  o|)iiiion,  tb:;t  roTitri- 
tion  thwarted  in  its  career  doth  j  i|. 
ily  lead  on  to  madnett.    Herein  i  um 
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sh'engthpne  1  by  wli.it  I  li-ani  In  my 
Lord  of  F>.H(\,  wild  }.hiftt.'lli  from 
sorrow  and  repenUnce  tu  rage  and 
rebellion  as  luddenly  ai  well  proveth 
him  devoid  of  troo  l  reason  or  ri^'ht 
mind.  In  my  l;ist  tliscnurse  ^witli  him] 
he  uttered  strange  wurdsi  bordering 
on  raeh  straDge  designi:,  that  made  me 
hasten  forth  and  leave  his  presence. 
Thank  heaven  !  X  am  ftafp  nt  home  ; 
and  if  I  go  in  such  troubles  again,  1 
deserve  the  gallows  for  a  meddling 
ibol.  Hit  speeches  of  the  Qneen  be> 
come  no  one  who  halli  nu  ns  suna  in 
corpore  $ano.  He  hutli  ill-advisera« 
and  much  evil  bath  sprung  from  this 
source.  The  Qoeeoe  wdl  knoweth 
how  to  humble  the  haughty  spirit— 
the  haughty  spirit  knoweth  not  liovv 
to  jieid ;  and  the  man's  soul  seemeth 
tossed  to  and  fre  like  the  waves  of  a 
trciil il,  rj  sea." 

It  Harrington  wished  to  describe 
actual  insanity,  what  stronger  lanffttapre 
could  h«  use  ?  It  is  iuipo:»Mible  to 
remlve  hie  words  into  metaphor. 
He  thought  Essex  mad:  the  return 
from  Irfland  could  not  be  ropanled  as 
the  act  of  a  sane  man  ;  the  wild  pur- 
poses indicated  ia  eoaversation  were 
regarded  by  Harrington  as  outbursts 
of  a  disoniered  mind.  It  would  have 
been  well  for  Essex  that  the  salutary 
restraint  which  deprived  him  of  liberty 
had  been  longer  continued.  That  re- 
str.iint  was  removed  at  tho  close  of 
August ;  and  in  the  following  Febru- 
ary •*  he  threw  uiuiaelf,"  si^s  Mr. 
Craiky  *'  into  the  mouth  of  open* 
Jawed  deBtmctiont  by  the  most  frantic 
attempt  recorded  in  history. "  On 
Sunday,  the  8th  of  i'ebruary,  he 
rnslied»  at  the  head  of  a  few  partisans 
—Blount,  hi^  stepfather,  being  of  the 
number — throu^'h  the  city  of  London, 
shouting  out  **  l  or  tin*  (^ueen,  for  the 
Queen  1"  The  citizenii  did  unt  know 
what  to  make  of  it:  they  thought 
Essex  and  she  were  at  last  friends, 
and  that  this  f^tranje  scene  was  some 
proclamation  en.ictcd  by  her  wish. 
The  object  was  an  attack  on  the 
Queen's  palace,  with  the  intention,  on 
hi*?  p?trt,  of  I>i'(M)iiiUi'jr  possessed  of  her 
person.  The  rebellion  commenced 
and  ended  on  the  same  day.  Before 
a  month  was  at  an  end  Essex  was  tried 
and  executrd. 

Essex,  w  lieit  dyinjri  seemed  to  he 
strongly  under  the  luduence  of  reli- 
gion* His  repentance  of  bis  treasoQ 
geemed  to  be,  and  no  doubt  waa  sio* 


core  ;  hut  the  strange  eonfessions  he 
made,  implicattnc:  in  hi^  trpaton  per- 
sons of  all  ranks,  and  most  opposite 
politics,  eonld  seareelv  have  besu  true. 
We  believe  him  to  nave  been  livings 
for  three  or  four  of  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  under  delasioas  of  so 
strange  a  kind  as — ^though  it  would  be 
impossible  to  contend  that  the  insanity 
was  such  as  not  to  leave  hitn  a  respon- 
sible agent — to  deprive  hi^t  testimony 
agaiiLst  others  of  any  value  whatever. 
He  denied,  and  we  believe  with  truth* 
that  he  had  any  design  against  the 
Queen's  life.  His  own  he  thought  in 
danger  from  the  plots  of  some  of  the 
leading  pereoni  about  the  court ;  and 
to  this  fear  he  referred  his  attempt. 
Hin  stepfather,  Blount,  who  was  exe- 
cuted a  few  days  after  Essex,  describes 
himself  as  having  dissuaded  Eisaeai 
from  some  wild  plots  a  few  years 
before,  hut  denied  all  knowledge  of 
the  ohiects  of  the  wild  movement  in 
which  he  yet  participated.  He  waj» 
summoned,  he  said»  by  the  Earl*  to 
London,  on  matters  connected  with 
the  Earl's  property,  the  management 
of  parts  of  which  was  in  his  bands. 
His  request,  that  be  ahonld  be  execut- 
ed by  decapitation^  WIS  complied  with, 
in  recog-nition  of  the  military  rank  he 
had  borne,  when  he  had  served  under 
Essex  in  Ireland. 

LfOttioe  KuoUya  survived  ber  bua- 
band  and  her  son  for  many  a  long  year. 
S!u.  lived  to  w  itnesa  much  of  the  event- 
lui  itie  of  her  grandson,  the  third  Earl 
of  £sscx,of  the  nameof  Devereux.  \m 
one  of  Rowland  White's  letters  we 
find  tho  marriage  of  th^t  ^rrandson 
mentioned.  He  married  the  last  Ls4y 
Frances  Howard,  one  of  Lord  Suf> 
folk's  daughters,  to  the  great  content- 
ment of  Lady  Leicester.  How  little 
do  mensee  tlu-  future  !  It  w'fi«  >^frirce 
pobiiible  that  a  uiarnage  sliuuid  iiave 
neen  celebrated  under  drenmatanoee 
more  auspicious  than  those  which 
augiu'ed  happiness  to  the  boy  of  four- 
teen and  the  girl  of  thirteen,  who  then 
were  giving  themselves  away.  The 
festivities  at  court,  where  the  mar- 
riap'o  was  held,  were  of  unusual 
brilliancy.  They  are  minutely  de- 
scribed by  Ben  Jonson,  who,  iu  a 
most  elaborate,  yet  most  graceful 
drama,  The  Masque  of  Hymen,  lavish- 
ed his  richest  poetry  in  announcing 
the  blessings  which  all  after  ages  were 
to  derive  from  the  union*  Alaafor 
human  bfiues  and  ler  nMubaaiei  of 
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the  poets  I     The  v mntr  Earl  went  fo 
finish  his  eUuealiuti  abroiiU ;  the  iatiy 
remained  in  the  ooort,  where  her 
£uher  waa  chamherhiin.     Her  posi- 
tion  was  not  without  danjrt'r  ;  an  1 
when  the  Earl  returned,  after  a  if  w 
jears,  to  tfaita  his  wife,  be  found  that 
her  afTectioiis  were  fixed  on  Robert 
C  trr,  Vjsc.ount  Rochester.  Tli-'liopp 
of  e»caj>e  t'rorn  the  conjugal  yoke  wjut 
sug^estetl  to  the  l&dy  by  her  husband's 
heiogy  flooa  after  his  arrival,  attaolied 
a  malignant  smalUpox.     He  re- 
coi-ered  ;  and   ?he  tried   the  effect 
of  sorcerj — her  magic  failed.  Tiien 
came  an   lovoeation  of  more  po* 
tent  fiends,   the  mlers  of  Che  ee- 
clesifu-tical  conrts  ;   an'i,  in  violation 
of  >^Tery  principle  oo  which  »uch  cases 
are  determined,  and  to  the  disgrace 
of  ererj  one  connected  with  the  mat- 
ter, the   inarriape   was  pronounced 
null  and  troid.    The  i'enfence  of  nul« 
htj  was  bad  on  the  it^th  September  ; 
and  on  the  26th  she  was  married  to 
CasT.     She  was  married  in  her  hair*" 
a*  it  wa.-?  expressed,  "that  is,  with  her 
hsLir  tiowing  in  ringlets  on  her  shonl- 
d(=rs,  the  castomarj  attire  of  a  miuden 
hrifJe." 

The  old  countes*>  liv- t  >  seo  her 
Lrr.in'json,  at  the  age  i>t  thirty-seven, 
a^ain  venture  into  the  raatriinonial 
noose»  with  seareely  a  more  prosperons 
event.  But  we  cannot,  at  present, 
follow  Mr.  Oaik  throiiirh  any  further 
cbapters  of  his  romantic  history.  The 
old  lady  lUed  on  Chrfstmas-day.  1 684. 
For  the  last  forty-five  years  of  her 
life  she  had  lived  at  Drayton  Bassett. 

She  and  Blonnt  «<»ein  to  have  taken 
Vj>^  thiar  residence  hero  upon  f  heir  mar* 
r\^»e  ;  »nd  her**  '-he  diod  forty  live  ypars 
after.  JJrayton  Basset,  lyiuj;  ubout  a 
eoople  of  lu'iU"^  to  th«  south  of  Tam- 
wrirth.  had  been  in  ancient  times  the  tlo- 
Buua  of  the  Lords  Basset,  but  bad  lat- 
terly fallen  to  the  crown,  by  which  a 
long  lease  of  it  had  befti  i^r.intod  in  the 
rei^n  of  Ilenry  the  Eighth ;  this  lease 
Leicester  had  acquired,  and  left,  a.H  ap- 
pears hy  hi»  will,  to  his  wife ;  and  Sir 
Chri*f '^ph^  r  Blonnt  t««  supposed  to  have 
afferwiiftl>»  purclia^sed  the  tee.  The  old 
mtnor-hoase  which  he  and  the  Countess 
had  inhabited,  and  in  which  she  cnn- 
tiaaed  to  reside  throughout  her  third 
widowhood,  was  stlU  standing  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  eentnry.  There  is  a 


view  III' it  in  S';  i',v*~  .^'  i  /  /  VV*-  from 
u  luki'ii  iti  17^1.    I'ltu  mansion, 

Shaw  remarks,  was  at  this  time  '  a 
ctiri.iu^  sptM'iinen  of  the  oreasional  sim. 
lioity  of  our  ancient  nobility  in  their 
ouRe<  ....  It  was  principally 
ofvvooda^i'!  pl  i  fi  ^^it1l  a  rutle  old  hall, 
hung  round  with  purtrails,  stags'  hcad», 
fcc. ;  and  quadrangular,  with  several 
side  staircases,  like  an  old  coIlegOf  and 
the  rooms  mostly  sruatl.'  It  s»»fm!<  to 
ha  ve  consisted  uuly  of  a  ground  tioor 
with  a  low  attic,  and  has  the  i^pear- 
ancf*  of  a  farm-hoti>^o  or  cottage  rather 
thiiu  a  manor-hou:>e.  On  the  death  of 
the  Countesft  of  Leicester.  Drayton 

Ba^M'f  d,'-o.  i)il.'il  t  >  li.  r  i^rand-on,  the 
Earl  of  K:>!icx  i  and  ou  his  death  it  was 
inherited  by  his  elder  sister.  Frances, 
Marchioness  of  Hertford.  She  devised 
it  to  her  g^rand-daufjlitcr,  the  Lady 
France*  Finch,  wile  of  Sir  Thomas 
Thynne,  afterwards  treated  Viscount 
Weymouth  ;  from  him  it  descended  to 
the  first  Marquis  of  Bath,  by  whom  it 
was  sold  to  Messrs.  Peel  and  Wilkes, 
aliout  sivt_v  yoars  a;,'o  ;  and  th"  spnt.  so 
long  the  n  i<ltnco  of  the  eld  Countess, 
is  now  the  property  and  the  welUlinown 
s(  at  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Psel, 
baronet.** 

We  have  said  little  through  this 

article  of  the  delight  which  we  have 
received   from    many  parts  of  Mr, 
Cratk's  work.  The  style  is,  through- 
out, pure  and  nnaffected — often  rising 
into  dignity,  and  always  earnest  and 
eMqnent  when  sympathy  is  awakened 
by  anythine  tjetierous  in  sentiment  or 
act.    Tlie  evidence  for  every  state- 
ment in  the  volnme  is  eiamined  with 
the  most  scrupulous  care.  Indeed  Mr. 
Craik    has   impressfd   n<»   with  so 
strong  a  conviction  of  the  entire  good 
faith  in  which  his  Investigations  are 
condoeted,  and  of  his  disregard  of  mere 
he  irsaT,  that  we  shall  feel  more  i^ra- 
tided  if,  in  the  future  portion!^  of  the 
work,  he  gives  us  the  results  of  bis 
inqniries,  without  exhibiting  his  au- 
thorities* in  as  great  detail  as  he  i.4  in 
the  Imbit  of  giving  theni.    The  work 
is  cue  which  will  add  greatly  to  the 
interest  with  which  history — properly 
so  called — is  read,  as  rendering  us 
personally  acqnainted  with  the  actors 
in  its  principal  scenes.    Mr.  Craik's 
book  deserves  the  high  pridae  of  being 
most  accurate*  most  Instmotive,  most 
trothfal. 

A. 
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Aboct  the  year  1622  I  resided  in  a 
comfortable  and  roomy  old  house,  the 
exact  locality  of  which  I  need  not  par- 
tieulariie,  farther  than  to  lay  that  it 
was  not  very  far  from  Old  BromptOQ* 
in  the  iinn  c  Hate  neighbourboodt  or 
rather  coutinuiiy  (as  t  ven  my  Conne- 
mara  readers  perfectly  well  know),  of 
the  renowned  city  of  London* 

Though  this  house  was  rn  nny  and 
ComfortabU',  if-  T  have  said,  it  was  not, 
by  any  means,  a  handiiuiue  one.  It 
wae  eompoaed  of  dark  red  brick»  with 
small  windows,  and  thick  white  sasbes ; 
a  porch,  tof) — notu*  of  your  flimsy 
trellis-work,  but  u  solid  projection  of 
tike  same  ▼emiillion  masonry~siir- 
monnted  by  a  leaded  balcony,  with 
heavy,  half-rotten  balustrade??,  dark- 
ened the  hall-door  witli  a  perennial 
gloom.  The  mauMon  it&elf  stood  in  a 
waited  enelosnre,  whioh  had.  perhaps, 
from  the  date  of  the  erection  itself, 
been  devoted  to  shrubs  and  flowers. 
Some  of  the  former  had  grown  there 
almost  to  the  dignity  of^ trees ;  and 
two  dark  little  yews  stood  at  each  side 
of  the  porch,  like  swnrt  and  inauspr- 
cious  dwarfs,  guarding  the  entrance  of 
ao  enchanted  castle.  Not  that  my 
domicile  in  any  respect  deserved  the 
comparison:  it  had  no  reputation  as  a 
haunted  house ;  if  it  ever  had  any 
ghosts,  nobody  remembered  them.  Its 
history  was  not  known  to  me :  it  may 
have  witnessed  plots,  cabals,  and  for- 
geries, bl  ndy  suicides  and  cruel  mur- 
ders, it  was  certainly  old  enough  to 
have  become  acqm^nted  with  Iniquity ; 
a  small  stone  slab,  under  the  balus- 
trade, and  over  the  arch  of  the  porch 
T  niet^tioned,  had  the  date  1G72,  and 
a  half-eifaced  coat  of  arms,  which  I 
might  have  deciphered  any  day,  had  I 
taken  the  trouble  to  get  a  ladder,  but 
always  put  it  off.  All  1  can  say  for 
the  house  is,  that  it  was  weil  stricken 
In  years,  wiUi  a  certain  air  of  sombre 
comfort  about  it;  contained  a  vast 
numbpp  of  rooms  and  closets ;  and, 
what  was  of  far  greater  importance, 
WM  got  by  me  a  dead  bargain. 

lis  individuality  attracted  me.  I 
grew  fund  of  it  for  itself,  and  fur  its 
aasociatioQS,  until  other  associations  of 


a  hateful  kind  first  distarhedy  and  then 

destroyed,  their  charm.  I  fortrave  its 
dull  red  brick,  and  pinched  white  win- 
dows»  for  the  sake  of  the  beloved  and 
dieerfol  faces  within :  its  ugliness  was 

softened  by  its  age  ;  and  its  sombre 
evergreens,  and  moss-grown  stone 
flower>pols,  were  relieved  by  the  bril- 
liant hues  of  a  thousand  gay  and  grace* 
ful  fl^wc-rs  that  pet-pi'd  among  thomt 
or  iio.i.h'd  oviT  the  grass. 

VN  ithiu  that  old  house  lay  my  life's 
treasure  1  I  had  a  darling  little  girl 
of  nine,  and  another  little  darlingT— 
a  boy — just  four  years  of  r^ire  ;  and 
dearer,  unspeakably,  than  either — a 
wifi^the  prettiest,  gayest,  best  little 
wife  in  all  London.  When  I  tell  you 
that  mir  income  was  srarrely  £380 
a-year,  you  will  perceive  that  our  e»- 
tablidbtuent  cannot  have  been  a  mag- 
nifleent  one ;  yet,  I  do  assure  you,  wo 
were  more  comfortable  than  a  great 
many  lords,  and  happier,  I  dare  saj» 
than  the  whole  peerage  put  together. 

This  happiness  was  not,  however^ 
what  it  ought  to  have  been.  There«der 
will  understand  at  once,  and  save  me  a 
world  of  moralising  circumlocution, 
when  he  learns,  bluntly  and  nakedly, 
that,  among  all  my  comforts  and  bleo- 
sings,  I  was  an  infidel. 

I  had  not  V>een  without  religious 
training  ;  on  the  contrary,  more  than 
average  pains  had  been  bestowed  upon 
my  religious  instruction  from  my  ear* 
liest  childhood.  My  father,  a  good, 
plain,  country  clergyman,  had  worked 
bard  to  make  me  as  good  as  himself  $ 
and  had  succeeded,  at  least,  in  train- 
ing me  in  godly  habits.  He  died, 
however,  when  I  was  but  twelve  years 
of  age ;  and  fate  had  long  before  de- 
prived me  of  the  gentle  cere  of  a 
mother.  A  boarding-school,  followed 
by  ft  college  life,  where  nobody  having 
any  very  direct  interest  in  realising  in 
mv  behalf  the  ancient  blessing,  that  In 
ful  Iness  of  time  I  should  <*die  a  good 
old  man,"  I  was  left  very  much  to  my 
own  devices,  which,  in  trutii,  were 
none  of  the  best. 

Among  these  were  the  study  of  Vol* 
taire,  Tom  Paine,  Hume,  Shelly,  and 
the  whole  school  of  infideW  poetical  as 
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well  a5  prose.  Thl"  pursuit,  and  the 
all  bat  blasphemous  vehemence  with 
which  I  g»To  mjaetf  up  to  it,  was, 
ptrhaps,  partly  rMctionary.  A  aome- 
what  injudicious  austerity  and  preci- 
sion had  indipsolultly  assuciatetl  in  my 
childish  days  the  ideas  of  rei>tratnt  and 
glooiD  wiUi  religion.  I  bore  it  n 
grudge  ;  and  so,  when  I  became  thus 
early  my  own  rnn'^tpr.  I  set  about  pay- 
ing off,  alter  my  own  fashion,  the  old 
eeor«  I  owed  it.  I  was  besides,  like 
every  other  young  inftdel  whom  it  bat 
been  my  fate  to  meet,  a  conceited  cox- 
comb. A  xmattering  of  literature, 
Wttboot  any  real  knowledge,  and  a 
great  aMortment  of  all*  the  eat*and» 
dry  flippancies  of  the  school  I  had 
ein braced,  constituted  my  intellectual 
stock  in  trade.  I  was,  like  most  of 
my  aehool  of  philosophy,  very  prond 
of  being  an  unbelieTer ;  and  fancied 
n}y«^^?r,  in  the  complacency  of  my 
wretched  ignorance,  at  an  immeasur- 
able elevation  above  the  church-going, 
Bible-reading  berd»  whom  I  treatM 
■with  a  fTOod-humoTired  superciliousness 
which  I  thought  vastly  indufpent. 

My  wife  wa^  an  excellent  little  crea- 
tare,  and  truly  pious.  She  had  mar- 
ried me  ta  the  full  confidence  that  my 
Ifvity  was  merely  put  on.  and  would 
at  once  give  way  before  the  influence 
she  hoped  to  exert  upon  my  mind.  Poor 
little  uii^t  she  deceived  herself.  I 
allowed  her,  indeed,  to  do  entirely  a.s 
she  pleased  ;  hut  for  myself,  1  carried 
my  infidelity  to  the  length  of  an  ab- 
soloto  superstition.  1  made  an  os- 
tein tation  of  it.  I  would  rather  have 
been  in  a  "hell"  than  in  a  church  on 
Sunday ;  and  though  I  did  not  pre- 
*  vent  my  wifii'a  instiiling  her  own  prin- 
ciples  Into  the  minds  of  onr  children, 
I.  in  turn,  took  especial  care  to  deliver 
mine  upon  all  occasions  in  their  he.'ur- 
iogj  by  which  meann  1  trusted  to  sow 
the  seida  of  that  unprejudiced  seentio- 
ism  in  which  I  prided  myself,  at  least 
as  early  as  my  good  little  partner 
dropped  those  of  her  own  gentle  **  su- 

Sirstition**  into  dteir  innmt  minds, 
ad  I  liadmy  own  absurd  and  impious 
will  in  this  matter,  mv  chil<!rfn  should 
have  had  absolutely  no  religious  educa- 
tion whatsoever,  and  been  left  wholly 
vnshaelded  to  choose  for  themselves 
among  all  existing  systems,  infidelity 
included,  precisely  an  chance,  fancy,  or 
interest  might  berealter  determine. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a 


state  of  thinp^s  did  not  r  1  her  g^eat 
uneasiness.  Nevertheless,  we  were  so 
very  fond  of  one  another,  and  in  our 
horoble  way  enjoyed  so  manyblenings* 
th:it  'vo  were  as  entirely  happy  as  any 
pair  can  he  without  the  hoiy  influence 
of  relij^ious  sympathy. 

But  the  even  flow*  of  prosperity 
which  had  for  so  long  gladdened  ray 
little  household  was  not  (h-stined  to 
last  for  ever.  It  was  ordained  that  I 
shootd  experience  the  bitter  truth  of 
more  than  one  of  the  wise  man's  pro* 
verbs,  and  fir  t.  especially,  of  that 
which  declares  that  "  ho  that  hatcth 
suretyship  is  sure."  I  found  myself 
involved  (as  how  many  have  been  be- 
fore) by  a  *«d— Id  goodnatured 
friend,"  for  more  than  two  hundred 
pounds.  This  agreeable  intelligence 
was  conveyed  to  me  in  an  attorney  's  let- 
ter* whi(^»  to  obviate  unpleasant  mea> 
«urp<*,  considerately  advi^^(i  my  paving 
the  entire  amount  within  j  n-i  me  week 
of  the  date  of  his  pleasant  epistle. 
Had  I  been  ealled  upon  within  that 
time  to  produce  the  Pitt  diamond,  or 
to  make  title  to  the  Buckingham  es- 
tates, the  demand  would  have  been 
jost  as  easily  complied  with* 

I  have  no  wish  to  bore  myreader  fur* 
tl)Hr  with  this  little  worry — a  very  se- 
riouji  one  to  me,  however — and  it  will 
be  enough  to  mention,  that  the  kindness 
of  a  friend  extricated  me  from  the 
clutches  of  the  law  by  a  timely  ad- 
vance, which,  however,  1  was  bound 
to  replace  within  two  years.  To  en- 
able me  to  fulfil  tbb  engagement,  my 
wife  and  I,  after  repeated  consulta- 
tion':, rf'«ijl\  cd  noon  the  cour'f  whi^h 
resulted  in  the  odd  and  unpleasant 
consequences  which  form  the  subject 
of  this  narrative. 

\V(>  revolved  to  advertise  for  a 
lod;:er,  with  or  without  board,  &c.  ; 
and  by  resolutely  submitting,  for  a 
single  vear>  to  the  economy  we  had 
prescribed  for  ourselves,  as  well  as  to 
the  annoyance  of  a  stranger's  intru- 
sion, we  calculated  that  at  the  end  of 
that  term  we  should  have  liquidated 
our  debt. 

Accordingly,  without  losing  time, 
we  composed  an  advertisement  in  the 
most  tempting  phraseology  we  could 
devise*  consistentlv  with  that  econo* 
mic  laconi^'m  which  the  cost  per  lino 
in  the  columns  of  the  Times  newspaper 
imposes  upon  the  rhetoric  of  the  ad- 
vertising public^ 
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Somt:bow  we  were  unluckjr ;  for  ul- 
tbough  w«  repeatod  our  public  iiotifi> 
cation  three  titues  in  the  courae  of  a 
fortniirlit,  wcliad  Imt  two  applicaliona. 
Tht'  Olio  was  ironi  a  clergyman  in  ill 
lu-Hlth — a  man  of  great  ubilitj'  and 
sealous  j/iety*  whom  we  both  knew  by 
reputation,  and  who  has  &ince  been 
calit'd  to  his  rci^t.  My  good  little 
wiid  was  very  anxious  that  we  should 
clos«  with  his  QlF*r»  which  was  verj 
considerably  under  what  u  e  ha<j  fixed 
upon  ;  antl  I  have  no  doubt  that  she 
was  influenced  by  the  hope  that  his 
talents  and  zeal  might  exert  a  happy 
influeneo  upon  my  stubborn  and  un- 
believing heart.  For  my  part,  his  re- 
liu'i  >ns  character  displeased  me.  I 
did  not  wish  my  children's  beads  to  be 
filled  with  mythic  dogmas — for  so  I 
judged  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  faith 
— and  instinctively  vvi-lifd  liini  away. 
1  therefore  declined  iuA  oiler  ;  and  1 
have  often  since  thought  not  quite  so 
graciously  as  1  ought  to  have  done. 
The  other  uflVr — if  so  it  can  be  called 
— was  so  very  inadequate  that  we  could 
not  entertain  it. 

I  was  now  beginning  to  grow  S0> 
rioualy  uneasy — our  little  project,  so 
far  from  bringing  in  the  pains  on 
which  we  had  calculated,  had  put  ma 
considerably  out  of  pocket  ;  for,  in- 
dependently of  the  cost  of  the  advert 
tisement  I  have  mentioned,  there  wore 
Mill  dry  little  expenses  involved  in  pre- 
pui  ing  fur  the  mewt  reception  of  our 
expe<^ed  inmate,  which,  nnder  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  we  should  not 
liavo  dreamed  of.  Matters  were  in 
tins  posture,  when  an  occurrence  look 
place  which  immediately  revived  my 
flagging  hopes. 

As  we  liiul  no  superfluity  of  ser- 
vaiit*,  our  children  were  e;ivly  obliged 
to  act^uire  habits  ufindependence  ;  and 
my  litti  e  g  i  r  I,  then  j  ust  lune  years  of  age, 
was  frequently  consigned  with  no  other 
cure  than  that  fif  lier  f>wn  good  sense, 
to  the  companion>btp  ot'  a  little  band 
of  plaj'mates,  pretty  similarly  circuui- 
atanced,  with  whom  it  was  her  wont 
to  play.  Ilavlnpr  one  fine  •^urmncr  af- 
ternoon gone  out  as  u«»uai  with  the^e 
iilue  companions,  she  did  not  return 
quite  so  soon  as  we  had  expected  ber  ; 
when  she  did  so,  she  was  out  of  breath, 
and  excited. 

Oh,  papa,"  she  said,  "  I  have  seen 
auch  anice  old,  land  gentleman,  and  be 
told  me  to  tell  you  that  be  has  a  par- 


[Jan* 

ticuiar  friend  who  wants  a  lodging  in 
a  quiet  place,  and  that  be  thinics  your 
house  would  suit  bim  exactly,  and 
ev(  r  so  much  more ;  and,  look  here,  be 

gave  nie  tliis.*' 

She  opened  her  hand,  and  »heweil 
me  a  sovereign. 

"  Well,  this  does  looks  promising* 
ly,"  I  said,  my  wife  and  1  having 
&:st  exchanged  a  smilii^  gUnoe. 

**  And  what  kind  of  gentleman  was 
he,  dear?"  inquired  she.  Was  he  well 
dressed — whom  was  be  like  ?" 

He  was  not  like  any  one  that  I 
know,  she  answered  ;  *'  but  he  bad 
very  nice  new  dothes  on,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  fattest  men  I  ever  saw  ;  and 
I  am  sure  lie  in  sick,  for  he  looks  very 
pale, and  he  had  a  crutch  beside  bim." 

**  Dear  me,  how  strange  1**  exclaim* 
ed  my  wife  ;  though,  in  truth  there  was 
nothing-  very  wonderful  in  the  matter. 

Go  on,  child,"  I  &aid  ;  '*  let  us  Uear 
it  all  out.** 

Well,  papa,  be  had  tuch  an  im- 
mense yellow  waistcoat ! — 1  never  did 
see  such  a  waistcoat,"  she  resumed  ; 
*^  and  he  was  sitting  or  leaning,  1 
oan*t  say  which,  against  the  bank  of 
the  green  lane ;  1  suppoM  to  rest  him* 
self,  for  he  seems  very  weakf  poor 
gentleman  !" 

«*  And  how  did  you  happen  to  speak 
to  bini     asked  my  wife. 

"  When  we  were  passing  by,  none  of 
us  saw  hiuiut  all ;  but  1  suppose  he  heard 
them  talking  to  me,andsaYing  my  name  ; 
for  he  said,  *  Fanny—little  Fanny — 
so,  that's  your  name — come  here 
child,  I  have  a  question  to  a*k  you.'" 
"  And  so  you  went  to  hint  1  said. 
'*  Yes,"  she  continued,  "  he  beckoned 
to  me,  and  1  did  go  over  to  him,  but  • 
not  very  near,  for  1  was  greatly  sifraid 
of  him  at  fir^t." 

*'  Afraid  1  dear,  and  why  alVaid  ?'* 
asked  I. 

'*  I  was  afraid,  because  ho  looked 
very  old,  very  frightful,  and  as  if  he 
would  hurt  me." 

What  was  there  9^>  old  and  fright- 
ful about  him  ?"  I  asked. 

She  paused  and  reflected  a  Uttl^ 
and  then  said — 

"  His  face  was  very  large  and  pale, 
and  it  was  looking  upwards :  it  seemed 
very  angry,  I  thou^bt^  but  maybe  it 
was  anj^ry  from  pain  ;  and  sojnetimea 
one  side  of  it  used  to  twitch  and  trem- 
ble for  »  minute,  and  then  to  grow 
uite  still  again  ;  and  all  the  time  he 
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was  speaking  to  ine,  he  never  looked 
At  me  once,  Lut  always  kept  his 
face  and  ejat  turned  upward  ;  but  his 

voice  was  verv  soft,  and  he  calleil  me 
little  Fannv.  and  t'Hve  me  tlii-t  pftnnU  to 
buv  lojrs  with  ;  j»o  i  was  nut  so  frigiil- 
ened  in  a  lUtU  tim«,  aod  theaj  he  sent 
a  loitp  message  to  jon.  papa,  and  told 
Hie  it  I  for-' >t  it  lie  would  bf-at  rne  ; 
but  I  knew  he  was  only  jokiQ|f,  so 
that  did  not  frighten  mt-  eitlier.  " 

And  what  was  the  message,  my 
girl  I  a&ked,  pattiiig.ber,prettjr  head 
i*4tb  my  hand. 

**  Now,  let  me  remember  it  all,"  she 
said*  reflecti?«l  V ;  '*  for  he  told  it  to  me 
twice.  He  asked  me  if  there  was  a 
gOfMl  bedroom  at  the  top  of  the 
Luu^x  ataodiog  by  itself — and  you 
fcnoir  there  ia,  so  I  told  him  so ; 
it  was  exactly  the  kind 'of  room  that 
he  desori?>»  <l.  And  trun  lie  >a!d  that 
his  friend  would  jtny  two  hundred 
pounds  a-year  fur  tiiutj^beiiruom,  bis 
board  and  atteodaoce ;  and  he  told  me 
to  ask  you,  and  have  jour  answer 
when  be  *lioul(i  ne^t  meet  me. 

**  Two  hundred  j^ounusl"  ejaculat- 
ed my  poor  little  wife  ;  "  why  that  is 
iMMurljr  twice  as  much  as  we  expected.** 

•*  Bnt  (35  1  he-  .«;iy  iliat  his  friend  was 
i-.cV.,  or  very  oM  ;  or  th.it'he  had  aiiv 
Sf  rvant  to  be  huppurted  also  ?"  i 
Mked. 

**  Oh !  no  ;  he  told  nie  tliat  be  was 
quite  able  to  take  oare  ol"  himself,  and 
tiuii  he  bad»  1  think  be  called  it,  au 
aallima*  hot  nothing  else  the  matter ; 
and  that  be  would  give  no  trouble  at 
all,  and  thnt  any  friend  who  camo  to 
see  biin,  ht  wuuld  see,  not  io  the 
house,  but  only  in  the  garden.** 

'*  In  the  garden  !**  I  ceboedt  laugh- 
ing in  5pite  of  myself. 

**  Yes,  inderr!  hp  s.iid  '^o  \  and  he 
told  me  to  say  that  be  would  pay  one 
hondred  pounds  when  he  came  here* 
and  the  next  hundred  in  sia  months» 
and  «o  on,"  continued  she. 

*•  Oh,  ho  1  half-yearly,  iq  advance — 
better  and  better,"  said  I. 

"  And  he  bid  me  say,  too>  if  you 
ib'>uld  ask  about  eh  ir.i'  t(  r,  that 
ha  i-s  just  t:n^»>5  a>  tin-  in.i-ter  t!i» 
hwma  himself,  '  nhe  added  ;  and 
when  be  said  that*  he  laughed  a  little." 

Why,  if  he  gives  us  a  hundred 
pounds  in  advance,"  I  PM^uf  r, turn- 
ing to  my  wife,  *'  we  are  safe  enough; 
for  he  will  not  find  half  that  value  in 
plate  and  jewels  io  the  eotire  house- 


hold, if  he  is  disposed  to  rnb  us.  Sf>  I 
see  no  reason  against  closing  with  the 
offer,  should  it  be  seriously  meant — do 
you,  dear  ?" 

Quite  the  contrary,  love,"  said 
she.  1  think  it  mo>t  desirable— in- 
deed, most  provide lU'ml." 

**  Providential  I  my  dear  little 
bifjot  I"  I  repeated,  with  a  smile. 
*'  \Ve!!,  be  it  sf).  I  ciM  it  liirhf  merf\\'; 
but,  perhaps,  you  ai  t  liajipiir  in  your 
faith,  then  I  in  my  philo^-ophy.  Yes, 
you  WX9  grateful  for  the  chance  that  I 
only  rfjoice  at.  Yen  receive  it  i\s  a 
proof  of  a  divine  and  tender  love — I 
as  an  aocident.  Delusions  are  ot\eu 
more  elevating  than  truth." 

And  so  saying,  I  kissed  away  the 
saddened  cloud  that  for  a  moment 
overcast  her  face. 

**  Papa,  he  bid  me  be  sure  to  have 
an  answer  for  him  when  we  meet 
again,"  resumed  the  child.  "  What 
shall  I  say  to  him  when  be  aska  ute 

"  Say  that  we  agree  to  his  proposal, 
my  dear— or  stay*  I  said,  addressing 
my  wife,  **  mny  it  not  he  prudent  to 
reduce  what  the  child  says  to  writinjr, 
and  accept  the  offer  so?  This  will 
prevent  misunderstanding,  as  she  may 
possibly  have  made  some  mistake." 

My  wife  asrrc  f'd,  and  I  wrote  a  brief 
note,  stating  tiiat  I  was  willing  to  re- 
ceive  an  inmate  upon  the  terms  re- 
counted by  little  Fanny,  and  which  I 
distinctly  ?i>c(  ifieil.  so  that  no  mistake 
could  possibly  arise  owing  to  the 
vagueness  of  what  lawyers  term  a  pa- 
role agreement.  This  important  me- 
moramlum  1  placed  in  the  hands  i>f 
my  little  uirl,  who  wu'^  to  deliv(-r  Jt 
whenever  the  old  geniiemau  in  tho 
yellow  waistcoat  should  chance  to 
meet  her.  And  all  these  arrange- 
ments completed,  I  awaited  the  i^sue 
of  the  atfair  with  as  much  patience  as 
loonld  affect.  Meanwhile,  my  wife 
and  I  talked  it  over  incessantly ;  and 
•<hp,  jTood  little  <-ou1,  rtltno^t  wore  her- 
self to  de.ttli  in  settling  and  unsettliiipf 
the  furniture  and  decorations  of  our 
expected  inmate's  apartments.  Days 
pas.sed  away — days  of  hope  deferred, 
tedious  and  an.xious.  We  were  be- 
ginning to  despond  again,  when  one 
morning  our  little  girl  ran  into  the 
hri  :i!j;i~t-i  irlour,  more  excited  ev^^ 
than  she  had  hot n  fore,  and  fii-sh 
from  a  new  interview  with  ihfc  gentle- 
man in  the  yellow  waistcoat.  She  had 
eocoontercd  him   suddenly,  pretty 
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nearly  where  she  had  met  him  !  forf, 
and  the  result  was,  that  he  had  read 
the  little  note  i  have  rneotloned,  and 
dMtfftdthe  child  to  inform  me  tfiat 
hit  friend,  Mr.  Smith,  wouKl  take  pos- 
session of  the  apartment!*  1  proposed 
setting,  on  the  terms  agreed  between 
as>  that  very  eveninff. 

"This  evening!"  exclaiau d  my 
wife  and  I  sunuiltaneously — /  full  of 
the  idea  of  making  a  first  instalment 
on  the  day  following  ;  she,  of  the  huu< 
dred-and-one  preparations  which  still 
remained  to  be  completed. 

**  And  80  Smith  is  his  name!  Well, 
that  does  not  tell  us  much,"  said  I ; 
«*  httt  where  did  you  meet  vour  lat 
friend  on  this  occasion*  and  how  long 
is  it  since  ?'* 

Near  the  corner  of  the  wall- 
flower lane  (so  we  indicated  one  which 
alionnded  in  these  f)ragrant  plants); 
he  was  leaning  with  his  back  against 
the  old  tree  you  cut  my  name  on*  and 
his  crutch  was  under  his  arm." 

**  Bat  how  long  ago  ?**  I  urged. 

**  Only  this  moment ;  I  ran  home 
as  fast  as  I  could,"  she  replied. 

**  Whv,  von  little  lilockhead,  vou 
should  have  told  me  that  at  first,"  I 
cried,  snatching  up  roy  hat,  and  dart> 
ing  away  in  pursuit  of  the  yellow  w  aist- 
eoat,  whose  acquaintance  I  not  unna- 
tnraliy  covetedf  inasmuch  as  a  man 
who»  for  the  first  time,  admits  astra  nger 
into  his  house,  on  the  footing  of  per- 
manent re!<idence,  desires  tronerally  to 
know  a  little  more  about  him  than 
that  his  name  is  Smith. 

The  place  indicated  was  only*  as 
we  say,  a  step  away  ;  and  as  yellow« 
waistcoat  was  fat,  and  used  a  crutch, 
I  calculated  on  easily  overtaking  him. 
I  was*  however,  disappointed  ;  crutcb, 
waistcoat,  and  all  had  disappeared.  I 
climbed  to  tht-  top  of  th-?  and 
from  this  commaudmg  point  ot  view 
made  a  sweeping  observation — but  in 
vain.  I  returned  home,  cursing  my 
ill-luck,  the  child's  dulnesSf  and  the 
fat  old  fellow's  activity. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  Mr.  Smith, 
in  all  bis  aspects,  moral,  social,  phy- 
sical, and  monetary,  formed  a  fruitful 
and  interesting  topic  of  specul  ition 
daring  dinner.  How  many  phantom 
Smiths,  short  and  long,  stout  and 
lean,  ilUtempered  and  well-tempered-^ 
rich,  respcctalile,  or  hij^htv  dangerous 
merchants,  siii^s,  furger?<,  nabobs, 
swindlers,  danced  before  us,  lu  the 


endlesH  mazes  of  fanciful  conjecture, 
during  that  anxious  tite  u-titef  which 
was  probably  to  be  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  t£e  gentleman  btraself. 

My  wife  and  1  puzzled  over  the  prob- 
lem as  people  would  over  the^'pos- 
sible  d<mouemeut  of  a  French  novel  ; 
and  at  last,  by  mutual  consent,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Smith 
could,  and  would  turn  out  to  be  no 
other  than  the  good-natured  valetu- 
dinarian in  the  ^^ellow  waistcoat  him- 
self, a  humonstf  as  was  evident 
enou^'h,  and  a  millionaire,  as  we  un* 
hesitatingly  pronounced,  who  h:\<]  vo 
immediate  relatives,  and  as  1  hoped, 
and  my  wife  '*  was  certain,"  taken  » 
decided  fancy  to  our  little  I-'anny  ;  1 
patted  the  child's  head  with  some- 
thing akin  to  pride,  a»  I  thought  of  the 
msgniticent,  though  remote  possibi* 
lities,  in  store  for  her. 

Meanwhile,  hour  after  hour  stole 
away.  It  was  a  beautiful  autumn 
evening,  and  the  amber  lustre  of  the 
declining  sun  fell  softly  u{ion  the  yews 
and  flowers,  and  gave  an  air,  half  me- 
lancholy, ti  ilf  cLci  ritil,  to  the  dark-red 
brick  piers  surmounted  with  their 
crnclced  and  grass-grown  stone  urns, 
and  furnished  with  the  light  foliage 
of  untended  creeping  plants.  Down 
the  short  broad  walk  leadmg  to  this 
sombre  entrance,  my  eye  constantly 
wandered  i  but  no  impatient  rattle  on 
the  latch,  no  battering  at  the  gate,  in- 
dicatt'il  the  presence  of  a  visiter,  and 
the  lazy  hell  hung  dumbly  among  the 
honey-sucldes. 

•«  When  will  he  come  ?  Yellow 
waistcoat  promised  this  evening!  It 
has  been  evening  a  good  hour  and 
a  half,  and  yet  he  is  not  here.  When 
will  he  come  ?  It  will  soon  be  dark— 
the  evening  will  have  passed— will  he 
come  at  all 

Such  were  the  uneasy  specula- 
tions which  began  to  trouble  us. 
Redder  and  duskier  grew  the  light 
of  the  setting  sun,  till  it  sad- 
dened into  the  mists  of  night.  Twi- 
light came,  and  then  darkness,  and 
still  no  arrival,  no  aonnons  at  the 
gate.  I  would  not  admit  even  to  xnj 
wife  the  excess  of  my  own  imiiaticncc. 
I  could,  however,  stand  it  no  lon^'er  ; 
so  I  took  my  hat  and  walked  to  the 
gate,  where  I  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
public  road,  watching  every  vehicle  and 
person  that  approached,  in  a  fever  of 
expectation.    Even  these,  however. 
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bc^an  to  fail  me,  and  th«  road  greir 

comparatively  quiet  and  deserted. 
Hjivir_'  kept  guard  lilce  -a  ^entinei  for 
more  than  h.ilf  an  hour,  I  returned  in 
no  very  goou  iiuiuour,  with  tlie  punc- 
tuality of  an  expected  iniDatew.ordered 
tbe  aervant  to  drav  the  curtains  and 
secure  the  hall-door  ;  and  so  my  wife 
and  I  sate  down  to  our  disconaolate  cup 
of  tea.  it  innat  liave  been  aboat  ten 
o'clock,  and  we  were  both  fitting 
gilentlv — !>liL'  u  4  irking.  Hooking  nioud- 
Ujr  into  a  paper — and  neitiu  r  of  uh 
anj  longer  entertaining  a  hope  that 
anything  but  disappointment  would 
come  of  the  matter,  when  a  sudden 
tapping",  verv  ]<.\i<l  and  sustained, 
npon  the  window  pane,  startled  us 
both  in  an  Instant  from  our  re- 
veries. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  I  mentioned 
before  that  the  sitting>room  we  occu- 
pied was  upon  the  ground-floor,  and 
the  sward  came  close  ander  tbe  win- 
dow. I  drew  the  curtains,  and  open- 
ed th>  -hi:*r  r<5  witl)  revived  hope  ; 
and  i>M>Kuig  uut,  i>aw  a  very  tall  thin 
figure,  a  good  deal  wrapped  up,  stand- 
ing aboot  a  yard  before  me,  and 
motioninsr  with  head  and  han«l  impa- 
tiently towards  the  hall-door.  Though 
the  nigbt  was  dear,  there  was  no 
moon*  nnd  therefore  I  could  see  no 
more  than  the  Mack  outline,  like  that 
of  an  omhrc  chbione  fiu'ure,  signing 
to  me  with  mop  and  moe.  In  a  mo- 
ment I  waa  at  the  hall-door,  candle  in 
hand ;  the  stranger  stept  in — his  long 
finger*  chifched  in  the  handle  of  a 
Talise,  and  a  bag  which  trailed  upon 
tbegroand  behind  him. 

1^  light  fell  foil  upon  him.  He 
wore  a  long,  ill-made,  black  surtout, 
buttoned  across,  and  which  wrinkled 
and  bagged  about  his  lank  figure  ;  his 
hat  waa  none  of  the  besi,  and  rather 
brojd  in  \\\-  hrini  ;  a  sort  of  w)iite 
woollen  mutMer  enveloped  the  lower 
part  of  his  face  ;  a  pair  of  prominent 
green  goggles,  feneed  ronnd  with  lea- 
ther, completely  concealed  his  eyes ; 
and  nothinc:  of  th»'  genuine  man,  but 
a  litde  bit  of  yellow  forehead,  and  a 
small  transrerae  segment  of  equally 
yellow  cheek  and  nose,  encountered 
the  cartous  gaae  of  your  humble  ser- 
vant. 

"  You  are— 1  suppose"*— I  began  ; 
for  I  really  was  a  little  doubtful  about 
my  man. 

"  Mr.  Smith— tbe  same ;  be  good 


enough  to  show  me  to  my  bed- 
chamber," interrupted  the  stranger, 

brusquely,  add  in  a  tone  whicli,  spite 
of  the  mutlKr  that  i-nv^luptd  his 
mouth,  was  tiharp  and  grating  enough. 

*'Hal — Mr.  Smith—so  1  supposed. 
I  hope  you  may  find  everything  as 
coin  tor  table  as  we  desire  to  make 


I  was  about  making  a  speech,  but 
was  cut  short  by  a  slight  bow,  and  a 

decisive  gesture  of  the  hand  in  the 
direction  of  the  staircase.  it  was 
plain  that  tbe  stranger  hated  cere- 
mony. 

Together,  accordingly,  we  mounted 
the  staircase  ;  he  still  pulling'  his  lug- 
gage after  him,  and  striding  lightly  up 
without  articulating  a  word;  and  on 
reaching  his  bedroom,  he  immediately 
removed  his  hat,  showing  a  sinister, 
black  scratch-wig  underneath,  and 
then  began  unrolling  the  mighty  wool- 
len wrapping  of  his  mouth  and  chin. 

ronit-,'*  thought  I,"  we  shall  see 
soniethitttr  "t*  your  face  after  all." 

This  someiiuuk',  however,  proved  to 
be  very  little ;  for  under  his  muffler 
was  a  loose  cravat,  which  stood  up  in 
front  of  bi.H  chin  and  upon  his  mouth, 
be  wore  a  respirator— an  instrument 
which  I  had  never  seen  before^  and  of 
the  use  of  which  I  was  wholly  igno- 
rant. 

There  was  5omethinsr  so  excessively 
odd  in  the  etl'ect  of  this  piece  of  un- 
known medumism  upon  his  mouth* 
surmounted  by  the  huge  goggles  which 
encased  his  eyes,  that  1  hf  iicve  I  should 
have  laughed  outright,  were  it  not 
for  a  certain  unpleasant  and  peculiar 
impressireness  in  the  tout  ensemble  of 
the  nni  Tow-chested,  long-limbed,  and 
cadaverous  figure  in  black.  As  it  was, 
we  stood  looking  ut  one  another  in 
silence  for  several  seconds. 

*'  Thank  yon,  sir,"  at  last  he  said, 
abruptly.  ♦*  i  shan't  want  anything 
whatever  to-night ;  if  you  can  only 
spare  me  this  candle.*' 

I  assented;  and,  becoming  more 
communicative,  he  added — 

"  J  am,  though  an  invalid,  an  inde- 
pendent sort  of  fellow  enough.  I  am 
a  bit  of  a  philsopher;  I  am  my  own 
.•servant,  and,  I  hope,  mv  own  master, 
too.  1  Tf'ly  upon  tnyseif  in  matters  of 
the  body  and  of  the  mind.  1  place 
valets  and  priests  in  the  same  cate- 
gory— fellows  who  live  by  our  laziness, 
intellectual  or  corporeal.    1  am  a 
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Voltaire,  without  his  laxuneb — iio- 
blnson  Ontoe^  wiflimit  hit  Bible— an 
aneborite,  without  a  superstition — in 

short,  my  imlulci.  nee  is  ascctici^iii,  aiwl 
my  faith  inrulclity.  Therefore,  1  shan't 
disturb  your  servants  much  with  my 
bell,  nor  yourselves  with  my  psalmody. 
You  have  got  a  rational  lodger,  who 
knows  how  to  attend  upon  himself." 

During  this  singular  address  he  was 
drawing  oiF  bis  ilUfitting  black  gloves, 
and  when  he  had  done  so,  a  bank-note, 
which  It.'id  lieon  slipped  underneath 
for  safety,  remained  in  his  hand. 

**  Punctuality,  sir,  is  one  of  my  poor 
pleasures,"  he  said  $  *<  will  you  allow 
me  to  enjoy  it  now?  To-raorrow  you 
may  acknowledge  this ;  1  should  not 
rest  were  you  to  decline  it." 

He  extended  his  bouT  and  dtsoo- 
loured  fingerr,  and  placed  tho  note  in 
my  hnnrl  "  Oh,  Fortune  and  Plutusi 
it  was  a  £100  bank-note. 

"  Pray,  not  one  word,  my  dear  8ir,'*he 
continued,  unbending  still  farther ;  It 
is  >iniiilY  done  pursuant  to  ngreement 
We  iiliall  know  one  another  better,  I 
hope,  in  a  little  time  ;  you  will  find  me 
always  equally  punctual.    At  present 

r'Bj  give  yourself  no  farther  trouble  ; 
require  nolhintr  more.  Good  ni^'ht." 
I  returned  the  valediction,  closed 
his  door,  and  groped  my  way  down  the 
stairs.  It  was  not  until  I  had  nearly 
reached  the  hall,  that  I  recollected 
that  I  had  omitted  to  ask  our  new 
iitiuate  at  what  hour  he  would  desire 
to  be  called  In  the  morning,  and  so  I 
groped  my  way  back  again.  As  I  reach- 
ed the  lobby  on  which  his  chnmb<^r 
opened,  I  perceived  a  k>ng  line  of  light 
issuing  from  the  partially-opened  door, 
within  which  stood  Mr.  Smith,  the 
same  odd  figure  I  had  just  left  ;  while 
along  the  board*  was  creeping  to- 
wards biro  across  the  lobby,  a  great, 
b{g*headed,  buff-coloured  cat.  I  had 
never  seen  this  ugly  antnial  before  ; 
and  it  had  renched  the  threshold  of 
his  door,  archin|^  its  back,  and  rub- 
bing itself  on  the  pott»  before  either 
appeared  conseioui  of  my  apprMob* 
when,  with  j-n  angry  growl^  it  sprang 
into  the  stranger's  room. 

What  do  you  want?**  be  demand- 
ed, sharply,  standing  In  the  doorway. 
I  explained  my  errand. 
"  1  bhall  c.ill  inv*<'|f,"  was  his  sole 
reply  ;  and  he  shut  the  door  with  a 
eraahihat  tndieated  no  very  pleaaur* 
able  emotioof. 


[Jan. 

I  cared  very  little  about  mj 
lodger's  temper.  The  stealthy  rattle 

of  his  l>ank'note  In  my  waist- 
coat poekr^t  wa?  music  enough  to 
sweeten  the  harshest  tones  of  his 
voice,  and  to  keep  alive  a  cheerful 
goodbumour  in  my  heart ;  and  al. 
though  there  was,  indisputably,  ,iv  - 
thing  queer  about  him,  I  was,  or.  t  ;  » 
whole,  very  well  pleased  with  my  bar- 
gain. 

The  next  day  our  new  inmate  did 

not  ring  his  bell  until  noon.  As  ?<oon 
as  he  had  had  aome  breakfai>t,  of  which 
he  very  sparingly  partouk,  he  told  the 
servant  that,  ibr  the  Aitnre,  he  desired 
that  a  e«-rtain  qunntity  of  milk  and 
bread  iiiitrht  bo  left  outside  his  door  ; 
and  this  being  done,  he  would  dispeuse 
with  regular  meals.  He  desired»  too« 
that,  on  my  return,  I  should  be  ac* 
qnaintt'd  that  he  wished  to  see  me  In 
his  own  room  at  about  nine  o'clock  ; 
and,  meanwhile,  he  directed  that  he 
should  be  left  undisturbed. 

I  found  my  little  wife  full  of  asto- 
nishment at  Mr,  Smith's  strange  fru- 
gality and  seclusiun,  and  very  curious 
to  learn  the  object  of  the  interview  he 
had  desired  with  me.  At  nine  o'clock 
I  repaired  to  his  room. 

1  found  him  in  precisely  the  cos- 
tume in  which  I  had  left  hUn-^tiw 
same  green  goggles— the  same  mvf' 
flinL,'  of  the  mouth,  except  that  being 
now  no  more  than  a  broadly-folded 
black  silk  handkerchief,  very  loose,  and 
covering  even  the  lower  part  of  the 
nose,  it  was  more  obviously  intended 
for  the  ?ole  purpose  of  concealment. 
It  wjis  plain  1  was  not  to  see  more  of 
his  features  than  he  had  chosen  to  dis- 
close at  our  first  interview.  The 
effect  was  as  if  tlie  lower  part  of  his 
face  had  some  hideous  wound  or  si  re. 
He  closed  the  door  with  his  own  hand 
on  my  entrance,  nodded  slightly,  and 
took  his  seat.  I  expected  him  to  be- 
gin, I'ut  lie  was  so  l(»ng  .silent  that  I 
waat  at  last  constrained  to  address  him. 

I  said,  for  want  of  something  more 
to  the  purpoflCf  that  I  hoped  he  had 
not  been  tormented  by  the  strange  cat 
the  night  before. 

**  What  cat  ?"  he  asked,  abruptly  | 
••what  the  plague  do  you  mean? 

**  Why,  I  certainly  did  see  a  cat  go 
into  vour  room  last  night,"  I  re- 
sumed. 

•<  Hey»  and  what  if  you  did«thoogh 
I  faney  yon  dreamed  it—rm  not  afraid 
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or  a  cat ;  are  joa  ?"  he  interrupted, 
Urtlj. 

At  this  aameot  there  eune  alow 

groirling  mew  from  tho  closet  which 
opened  from  the  room  io  which  we 

«  Talk  of  Am  dent,**  said  I,  point- 
mg  towards  the  eloeet.    My  eompa- 

r'on,  without  anjr  exact  chancre  of  ex- 
pression, looked,  I  thought,  somehow 
still  rriure  sinihier  aud  lowertug ;  uud  I 
Mt  fw  a  moment  a  eort  of  tupersti- 
tious  nais^fhriDgf  which  made  the  rest 
of  the  sentence  die  away  on  my  lips. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Smith  perceived  this, 
for  he  said,  in  a  tone  eideolated  to  re- 
aiiure  rue — 

*•  W^H,  sir,  I  think  1  am  bound  to 
tell  that  I  like  mv  apartments  very 
well  ;  they  liuit  uie,  aud  I  shall  pro- 
habl J  be  yonr  tenant  for  nneh  loagar 
than  at  first  you  anticipated." 

I  •ipre««efi  my  gratification. 

He  then  began  to  talk,  something  in 
the  atraiii  in  which  he  liad  spohen  of 
his  own  peeuiiarities  of  habit  and 
tMnking  npou  the  previous  evening. 
He  diitposed  of  all  clas»ei»  aud  denonii* 
oatioDi  of  superistition  with  an  easy  sar- 
enatie  slang*  which  for  me  was  so  cap- 
tivating, that  I  soon  lost  all  reserve, 
and  found  nirself  listening  and  sug- 
gesting by  turns — acquiescent  and 
pleaaed — eometirees  faasarding  dissent  t 
hot  whenever  I  did,  foiled  and  floored 
hj  a  few  pointed  satirical  ^'-rt?  nces, 
whose  «ophiitry,  for  such  I  inu^t  now 
believe  it,  confounded  me  with  a  ra- 
|iidi^  which,  were  it  not  for  the  ad- 
miration with  which  he  hrtd  insensibly 
inspired  me,  would  have  piqued  and 
irritated  my  vanity  not  a  little. 

While  this  was  going  ob»  from  time 
to  time  the  mewing  and  growling  of  a 
c.-it  within  the  closet  heeamc  more  and 
more  audible.  At  iaat  theae  sounds 
became  so  loud,  accompanied  by 
scratching  at  the  dooTj  that  I  paused 
in  the  midst  of  a  scntenot,  m  oh- 
a^ved — 

**  There  certainly  is  a  cat  shut  up 
iDthedoset?" 

Is  there  ?'*  he  ejacolated,  in  a  snr> 

pri*-<-  d  tone  ;  **  nay,  I  do  not  hear  il." 

He  rose  abruptly  and  approached 
the  door  ;  bis  back  was  towartk  me, 
bet  I  obeerved  be  raised  the  goggles 
«hich  usually  covered  his  evesi  and 
loolce'l  ttTi'if:^st!v  nt  the  r!«-t«'»t  <^loor. 
The  angry  sounds  ail  Uied  iiw;iy  iui.j 
a  low,  protrwsled  growl,  whieh  u^iaiu 


subsided  into  silence,  lie  continued 
in  the  same  attitude  for  some  moments, 
and  then  returned. 

"  I  do  not  hear  it/'  he  said,  as  he 
resumed  his  place,  and  trtkinir  a  hook 
fr6m  his  capacious  pocket,  asked  mc  if 
I  had  seen  it  before?  I  never  had, 
and  this  surpri  >  1  me,  for  I  had 
flattered  myself  that  I  knew,  at  least 
by  name,  evpry  work  published  in  Eng- 
land during  the  last  titty  years  in 
favour  of  that  philosophy  io  which  we 
both  delighted.  The  hook,  moreover, 
was  an  odd  one,  r»»  hotli  its  title  and 
table  of  contents  demonstrated. 

While  we  were  discoursing  upon 
these  subjects,  I  becatne  more  and 
more  distinctly  con^riuu'*  of  a  now 
c\nsn  of  pounils  procct-uiiiiLT  (voni  the 
sauie  closet.  1  plainly  heard  a  mea* 
sured  and  heavy  tread,  accompanied 
by  the  tapping  of  some  hard  and  heavy 
.siil>>?tance  like  tho  cvd  of  a  staff,  pa<^«< 
up  and  down  the  tioor — tirst,  as  it 
seemed,  stealthily,  and  then  more  and 
more  nnconcealedly.  I  began  to  feel 
very  uncoinfort.ihlc  and  su-]'iciijus. 
As  the  nolsL'  proci'edcd,  and  became 
more  and  more  unequivocal,  Mr. 
Smith  abruptly  rose,  opened  the  closet 
door,  jnst  enough  to  admit  his  own 
lath-like  person,  and  steal  within  tho 
threshold  for  some  secontls.  What 
he  did  I  could  not  see — I  felt  eon- 
seioQS  he  had  an  associate  conceakd 
there  ;  and  thouyli  my  eyes  rcmaimd 
fixed  on  the  book,  1  could  not  avoid 
listeuing  for  some  audible  words,  or 
signal  of  caution.  I  heard,  however, 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Smith 
turned  back—waiked  a  step  or  two 
towards  me,  and  said — 

**  1  fancied  I  heard  a  soond  fromthst 
closet,  but  there  is  nothing — nothing- 
nothing  whatever;  brii^  the  candle^ 
let  us  both  look." 

I  obeyed  with  some  little  trepida- 
tion, for  I  fully  anticipated  that  I 
should  detect  the  intruder,  of  whose 
presence  my  own  ears  had  given  me, 
for  nearly  half  sn  hour,  the  most  une- 
qnlvoeal  prooft.  We  entered  the 
closet  together ;  it  contained  but  a 
few  ebaiPHand  a  srna!!  '<r^vier  table.  At 
the  far  end  of  the  room  liiere  was  a  sort 
of  grey  woollen  cloth  upon  the  floor, 
and  a  bundle  of  something  underneath 
it.  1  looked  jealously  at  it,  aiii!  lialf 
thought  I  could  trace  the  outline  of  a 
human  figure  ;  but,  if  so,  it  was  per- 
Actiy  vetionkit. 
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•*  Some  of  my  poor  wardrobe,"  he 
muttered^  as  be  pointed  his  lean  finger 

in  the  direction.  It  did  nnt  sound 
like  a  cat,  did  it — hey — did  it?"  he 
muttered;  and  without  attending  to 
my  answer,  he  went  about  the  apart- 
ment, clapping  h-s  hands,  and  crying, 
w  Hi>h_lii.sh_his}i  !" 

The  giiine,  howevt-r,  wliatcver  it 
wa-s,  did  not  start.  As  I  entered  I 
had  seen*  bow«ver»  a  large  crutch  re- 
posing again.st  the  wall  in  the  comer 
opposite  to  the  door.  This  wa^i  the 
only  article  in  the  room,  except  that  I 
have  mentioned,  w  ith  which  I  was  not 
familiar.  With  the  exception  of  our 
two  selves,  tliere  was  not  a  livin;;  crea- 
ture to  he  seen  there  ;  no  shadow 
but  ours  upon  the  bare  walls  ;  no  feet 
but  oar  own  upon  the  comfortless 
floor. 

I  had  never  hefore  felt  so  strange 
and  unpleasant  a  sensation. 

**  There  is  nothing  unusual  in  the 
room  hut  that  crutch*"  I  said. 

••What  crutch,  vou  dolt?  1  see 
no  crutch/'  he  ejaculated,  in  a  tone  of 
sudden  but  suppressed  fury. 

"Why,  theA  orntchr  I  answered 
(for  somehow  I  neither  felt  nor  re^ 
aentedhis  rudenes.H),turninR'  and  point- 
ing to  the  spot  where  i  had  seen  it. 
It  was  gone  I<— it  was  neither  there  nor 
anywhere  dse.  U  must  have  tieen 
an  illuvion — rather  an  odd  one,  to 
be  suiL'.  And  yet  1  could  at  this 
moment,  withabsfe  cuuacieuce,  swear 
lliat  I  never  taw  an  object  more  dis* 
tinctly  than  I  liad  seen  it  but  a  second 
before. 

My  companion  was  muttering  fast  to 
himself  aa  we  withdrew  $  bis  presence 
rather  scared  than  reassured  me  (  and 
I  felt  something  almost  amounting  to 
horror,  as,  holding  the  candle  above 
his  cadaverous  and  sable  tigure,  he 
Stood  at  his  threshold,  while  I  de- 
scended the  stairtt  and  sud^  in  a  sort 
of  whisper — 

**  Why,  but  that  I  am,  like  your- 
self* a  philosopher,  I  ahould  say  that 
your  liotise  is  is   a  l>al  bat  ba  — 

HAUNTED !" 

"  You  look  very  pale,  my  love,"  said 
my  wife,  as  I  entered  the  drawing-- 
room, where  she  had  been  long  await- 
ing my  return.  *'  Nothing  onpleaaant 
bas  happened  ?" 

"  Nothing,  nothing,  I  assure  you. 
Pale  l---do  I  look  pale  ?*'  I  answered. 
M  We  are  eteellant  frieodst  I  assure  you. 


So  far  from  having  had  the  smallest 
disagreement,  there  is  every  prospect 
of  our  agreeing  but  too  well,  as  you 
will  sav  ;  for  I  find  that  he  holds  all 
my  opinions  upon  speculative  subjects. 
We  have  bad  u  great  dnl  of  conver- 
sation this  evening,  I  axsure  you  ;  and 
I  nevtr  met,  I  thinks  80  acholarlike 
and  able  a  man." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  dearest," 
she  said,  sadly.  "  The  greater  bis 
talents,  if  iucb  be  bit  onions,  the 
more  darx^eroufl  a  companmn  is  he," 

W  e  turned,  however,  to  more  cheer- 
ful topics,  and  it  was  late  befiire  we 
retired  to  rest.  I  bdieve  it  was  pride 
—  perhaps  only  vatjity — hut,  at  all 
events,  home  obstructive  an  1  stnhhorn 
instinct  of  my  nature,  wiiich  1  cuuld 
not  overcome— that  prevented  my  teU* 
ing  my  wife  the  odd  occurrences  which 
had  di;<turbed  my  visit  to  our  guest. 
1  was  unable  or  ashamed  to  confess 
that  so  slight  a  matter  had  disturbed 
me  ;  and,  above  all,  that  any  accident 
could  posjsibly  have  clouded,  even  for  a 
monient,  the  fro.sty  clcarnrss  of  my 
pure  and  lofty  scepticism  with  the  sha- 
dows of  superstition. 

Almost  every  day  seemed  to  devdi^ 
some  new  eccentricity  of  our  strange 
guest.  His  dietary  consisted,  without 
any  variety  or  relief,  of  the  monotonous 
bread  and  milk  with  which  he  Started  ; 
his  bed  had  not  been  made  for  nearly  a 
week  ;  nobody  had  been  admitted  into 
his  room  since  my  visit,  just  d^cribed ; 
and  he  never  ventured  down  stairs,  or 
out  of  doors,  until  after  nightfall, 
when  he  used  sometime?  to  g'lidp  swiftly 
round  our  little  encloiied  shrubbery, 
and  at  others  stand  quite  motionless* 
composed,  as  if  in  an  attitude  of  deep 
attention.  After  employing  about  an 
hour  in  this  way,  he  would  return,  and 
Steal  up  stairs  to  his  room,  when  he 
would  abut  himself  up,  and  not  be 
seen  again  until  the  next  night — or,  it 
might  be,  the  night  after  that — when, 
perhaps*  be  would  repeat  his  odd  ex- 
enmoB. 

Strange  as  bis  habits  were,  their  eo- 

centricity  was  all  upnn  the  side  least 
troublesome  to  us.  He  rM(|nired  lite- 
rally no  attendance  ;  and  as  to  his 
occasional  nig^tt  ramble,  even  U  canawi 
not  the  slightest  disturbance  of  oar 
routine  hour  for  securing  the  bouse 
and  locking  up  the  balldoor  for  the 
night,  inasmneh  as  be  bad  invariably 
retired  bdbre  tliat  boor  enived. 
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All  this  stimul.-itcfl  curiosity,  and, 
io  no  small  degree,  that  of  iny  wife, 
»h<»»  notwithstanding  her  Tigilance  and 
her  anxiety  to  see  our  strange  inmatey 
had  Ittt-n  liitherto  fijiicd  by  a  scries  of 
cross  accident?.  We  «.vcr?  sitting  to- 
gether soinewbere  about  ten  o'clock  at 
ii%iit»  whea  there  came  a  tap  at  the 
room-door.  We  had  jus  t  \k  en  discuf^ig- 
ing  the  unaccountable  Smith ;  and  I 
felt  a  ftbeepiah  ooosciousness  that  be 
might  be  himself  at  the  door,  and  have 
{KHiiblj  even  overheard  our  specula- 
tions— some  of  them  anything  but 
complimentary,  respecting  himself. 

**  Come  in,"  cried  I,  with  an  effort  j 
and  the  tall  form  of  our  lodger  glided 
iT;t«>  t!)e  room.  My  wife  was  posi- 
tively frightened,  and  stood  looking  at 
hioi,  as  he  advanced,  with  a  stare  of 
maaifett  a|»prebensioii«  and  even  re* 
coiled  mechanioHy,  and  eaoght  mj 

hand. 

Sensitivcnesf,  however,  was  not  his 
fault :  he  made  a  kind  of  stiff  nod  as 
I  mumbled  an  introdaction ;  and  seat- 
ing hiuiscir  unasked,  began  at  once 
to  chat  in  \  odd,  off-liaiid,  and  sneer- 
ing stjle,  m  which  he  excelled,  and 
vUcfa  bad»  as  he  wielded  %  a  sort  of 
ihaeinatioD  of  whieb  I  can  pretend  to 
convey  no  idea. 

My  wife's  alarm  subsided,  and  al- 
tliough  she  still  manifestly  felt  some 
sort  of  misgiving  about  ottr  visitor* 
she  Tet  listened  to  his  convorsation, 
and,  5pite  of  herself,  soon  began  to 
enjoy  it.  He  stayed  for  nearly  half  an 
boor,  Bnt  altboogh  he  glanced  at  a 
great  variety  of  topics,  he  did  not 
approach  r>ie  subject  of  religi'-n.  An 
soon  a5  he  was  gone,  my  wife  delivered 
judgment  upon  mm  in  form.  She  ad- 
mitted he  waa  i^reeable ;  but  then  he 
was  -nch  an  unnatnral,  awfuMooking 
object :  there  wa«,  beside?,  «;o!nerhing 
indescribably  frightful,  she  tliuugiit,  in 
his  manner — the  very  tone  of  his  voice 
i^trange  and  hateful ;  and,  on  the 
111  oie,  she  felt  unatterably relieved  at 
his  departure. 

A  lev  days  after,  on  my  return,  I 
found  my  poor  little  wife  agitated  and 
dispirited.  Mr.  Smith  had  paid  her  a 
Visit,  and  brought  with  him  a  book, 
which  bo  htateU  he  had  been  reading, 
aidwideh  eontained  some  references 
to  the  Bible  which  he  begged  of  her 
to  explain  in  that  profounder  and  less 
obvious  sense  in  which  they  had  been 
cited.  Tbistlw  had  endeavotired  to 
Tai.  zuv^ — wo.  ccv. 


do  ;  and  afTccting  to  bo  much  gratified 
by  her  satisfactory  exposition,  he  bad 
requested  her  to  reconcile  some  discre- 
pancies which  be  said  had  often  tron- 
bled  him  when  reading  the  Scriptures. 
Some  of  thun  were  quite  new  to  my 
good  little  wife ;  they  startled  and 
even  horrified  her.  He  pnrsned  this 
theme,  still  pretending  only  to  seek  for 
information  to  quiet  his  own  doubts, 
while  in  reality  ho  was  i>owing  in  her 
mind  the  seem  of  the  first  perturba- 
tions that  bad  ever  troubled  the  sources 
of  her  peace.  He  hud  been  with  her, 
she  thought,  no  more  than  a  (juarter 
of  an  hour;  but  he  had  contrived  to 
leave  her  almndant  topics  on  which  to 
ruminate  for  days.  I  foimd  her  shock- 
ed and  horrified  at  the  doubts  which 
this  potent  Magus  had  summoned  from 
the  pit— donbts  which  she  knew  not 
how  to  combat,  and  from  the  torment 
of  which  she  could  not  escape. 

•*  He  has  made  me  very  miserable 
with  his  deceitful  Questions.  I  never 
thought  of  them  berore;  and,  mercifnl 
Heaven  I  I  cannot  answer  theml 
What  am  I  to  do  ?  My  serenity  is 
gone  ;  I  shall  never  be  happy  again.** 

In  troth,  she  was  so  very  miserable, 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  so  dispropor- 
tionately excited,  that,  inconsistent  in 
mc  as  tiic  task  would  have  been,  I 
would  gladly  have  explained  away  her 
difficulties,  and  restored  to  ber  mind 
its  wonted  confidence  and  serenity,  had 
1  possessed  suflicient  knowled''e  for 
the  purpose.  1  really  pitied  her,  and 
heartily  wished  Mr.  Smith,  for  the 
nonce,  at  the  devil. 

I  observed  after  this  that  my  wife's 
spirita  appeared  permanently  atfected. 
There  was  aconstantiy-recorring  anx- 
iety, and  I  thought  something  was 
lying  still  more  heavily  at  her  heart 
than  tho  uncertainties  inspired  by  our 
lodger. 

One  evening,  as  we  two  were  sitting 
together,  after  a  long  silence,  she  sud- 
denly laid  her  band  upon  my  arm,  and 
said — 

<*  Oh»  Richard,  my  darling  1  would 
to  God  yon  ooold  pray  for  me  I" 

There  was  soinething  so  agitated, 
and  even  terrified,  in  her  manner,  that 
1  was  absolutely  startled.  1  urged  her 
to  disclose  whatever  preyed  upon  her 
mind. 

"You  can't  sympathise  with  me — 
you  can't  help  me — ^you  can  scarcely 
Gompassionate  me  in  my  misery  I  Ob« 
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dearest  Richard  !  some  evil  influence 
has  been  gaining  upon  my  heart,  dull- 
ing end  destroying  my  convictionst 
killing  all  my  holy  aiTcctions,  rmd — 
and  ahsolutely  tranit'M-niiiijT:  ine.  1 
look  inward  upon  myi>tii  uilh  amaze- 
ment,  with  terror-— «itb-.-ob,  God  1^ 
with  actual  despair  1" 

Saying  tht.s,  .she  threw  herself  on  her 
knees,  and  wept  an  a^ontaed  duod  of 
tears,  with  her  head  reposing  in  my 
lap* 

Poor  little  thing,  my  heart  hlod 
for  herl    iiut  what  could  1  do  or 

•ay  ? 

All  I  oonld  suggest  was  what  I 

really  thought,  that  she  was  unwell— 
hysterical — and  needed  to  take  better 
care  of  her  precious  self ;  that  her 
diaiige  of  feeling  was  fancied,  not 
real ;  and  that  a  few  days  would  re- 
store her  to  her  old  health  and  former 
spirits  and  serenity. 

**  And  soiuetimes,"  she  resumed, 
after  I  had  ended  a  oonsolatory  discus, 
sion,  which  it  was  but  too  manifest  had 
fallen  iinprofitaMy  upon  her  ear,  *'8uch 
dreadful,  impious  thoughts  come  into 
mind,  whether  I  choose  it  or  not ; 
they  come,  and  stay*  and  retarn*  strive 
as  I  may  ;  and  I  can't  pray  ajrainst 
them.  They  are  forced  upon  me 
with  the  strength  of  an  independent 
will  I  and  oh  ! — horrible— frightful — 
thf  )'  blaspheme  the  character  of  God 
hiiiihelf.  They  njdiraid  the  Aluiighty 
upon  his  thrune,  und  I  caa'l  pray 
against  tbero;  there  is  something  in 
me  now  that  resists  prayer." 

There  was  such  a  real  and  fi  .irful 
anguish  in  the  agitation  of  my  gentle 
companion*  that  it  shook  my  very  soul 
within  me,  even  while  I  was  affecting 
to  make  light  of  her  confc^sion'^.  I 
had  never  before  witnessed  a  struggle 
at  all  like  this,  and  I  was  uwe-struck  at 
the  spectacle. 

At  length  she  became  comparative- 
ly calm.  I  did  gradually  succeed, 
though  very  imperfectly,  in  reassuring 
her.  She  strove  hard  against  her  de* 
pression,  and  recovered  a  little  of  her 
wonted  cheerfulne?'.'?. 

Afller  a  while,  however,  the  cloud 
returned.  She  grew  sad  and  earnest* 
tliough  no  longer  excited  ;  and  en- 
treated,  or  rallkr  imjilored,  of  lue  to 
gratit  her  one  s|)Lci;il  nnmir,  and  tliis 
was,  to  avoid  tUti  society  of  uur 
lodger. 

I  naver/'  ahe  said«  oonld  under* 


stand  till  now  the  instinctive  dread 
with  which  poor  Margaret,  in  Faust, 
shrinks  from  the  hateful  presence  of 
Mepiiistopheles.  I  now  feel  it  in 
myself.  The  disliki-  atid  sti^picion  I 
first  felt  for  that  man — Smitli,  or 
whatever  else  he  may  oalt  himself— 
has  grown  into  literal  detestation  and 
terror.  I  hate  him — I  .ira  afraid  of 
him — I  never  knew  what  anguish  of 
mind  was  until  he  entarad  our  doors  i 
and  would  to  God— would  to  God  he 
were  gone." 

1  rensniifd  with  her — kissed  her — . 
laughed  at  her  ;  but  could  not  dissi- 
pate, in  the  least  degree,  the  intense 
and  preternatural  horror  with  which 
she  had  orrown  to  recr^rd  the  poor  phi- 
losophic invalid,  who  was  probably^  at 
that  momentt  poring  over  some  me- 
taphysical book  in  hia  solitary  bed- 
chamber. 

Tlie  circumstance  I  am  about  to 
mention  will  give  you  some  notion  of 
the  extreme  to  whioh  these  exoited 
feelings  had  worked  upon  her  nerves. 
I  wn^  th.it  night  suddenly  awakened  hy 
a  piercing  scream — I  started  upright 
in  the  bed*  and  saw  my  wife  standing 
at  the  bedside^  white  as  ashes  witE 
terror.  It  wa.s  some  seconds,  so 
startled  was  I,  before  1  could  find 
words  to  ask  her  the  cause  of  her 
iif)  right.  She  oanght  my  wrist  in  her 
icy  grn^p,  and  climbed,  trend)ling  vio- 
lently, iiit"  I>eil.  Xotwithstandiiip  my 
repealed  entreatits,  she  continued  for 
a  long  time  stupified  and  domb.  At 
length,  however,  she  told  me,  that 
having  lain  awake  for  a  long  tim.'>,  she 
felt,  on  a  sudden,  that  she  could  pray* 
and  lighting  the  oandlcf  she  had  stolen 
from  beside  me,  and  Icneeled  down  for 
the  purpose.  She  had,  however, 
scarcely  assumed  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
when  somebody,  she  Sjud,  clutohed  her 
arm  violently  near  the  wrist,  and  she 
heard,  at  the  same  instant,  some  blas- 
phemous menace,  the  import  of  which 
escaped  her  the  moment  it  was  spoken* 
muttered  close  in  her  ear*  Tins  ter- 
rifying interruption  was  the  cause  of 
the  scream  which  had  awakened  me  j 
aud  the  condition  in  which  she  con-, 
tinued  during  the  remunder  of  the 
night  confirmed  me  more  than  ever  la 
the  conviction,  t'  at  she  was  suflVring' 
ii'idi  r  >oiiie  morbid  Action  of  the  ner-i 
vous  system. 

After  this  event*  whioh  /  had  no 
hesitation  In  attributing  to  fam^i  ahe 
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became  iileralijr  afraiti  to  ]'i*>ji  suul 
her  muerj  and  despoDdency  increased 
proportiouably. 

It  was  shortly  after  t!iis  tljat  an 
uouauai  prepare  of  bu^ine.ojs  ciiUi  d  me 
mto  town  one  evening  after  ofiice 
h  ars.  I  had  left  my  dear  little  wife 
toil  ral  1 V  wcH,  an  1  iittle  rannv  w;is  to 
b«?  h(  r  CDinpaoioii  until  I  returneiJ. 
She  aijJ  Lcr  little  companion  occupied 
the  auate  room  in  which  we  »at  on  the 
memorable  evening  irhich  witnessed 
the  arrival  of  our  eccentric  jjuest. 
Though  usually  a  lively  cbildi  it  most 
prorokingly  happened  upon  this  ni^ut 
that  F«oDy  was  beavj  and  drowsy  to 
excess.  Her  mamma  would  have  stnt 
her  to  bed,  but  that  she  now  iiicraliv 
feared  to  be  left  alone  ;  although, 
how  ever,  she  could  not  so  far  over- 
come her  horror  of  solitudo  as  to  do 
thia,  she  yet  would  not  persist  in  com- 
bating the  poor  child's  sleepiness. 

Aocordioglj*  little  Fanny  was  soon 
Jodked  in  a  sound  sleep,  while  htr 
mamma  quietly  pursued  her  wut  k  bc- 
iidtt  her.  They  had  been  perhaps 
fome  ten  onotttes  thui  circumstanced* 
«  hell  ray  wife  beard  the  window  softly 
raibe<l  from  without — a  bony  hand 
parted  t!}e  curtains,  and  Mr.  Smith 
leaut-d  iutu  the  room. 

She  was  so  utterly  overpowered  at 
sight  of  this  apparition,  that  even  had 
it,  as  »he  expected,  climbed  info  the 
rooo)»  she  told  me  she  could  not  have 
uttered*  soundf  or  stirred  from  the 
spot  where  the  sate  transfixed  and  pe- 
trified. 

"  Ila,  ha!"  he  said,  gently,  "  I  hope 
jou'U  excuse  this,  I  must  adroit,  very 
odd  iatmsioD;  but  I  knew  1  should 
find  you  here,  and  could  not  roi,is>l  the 
opportunity  of  raising  the  window  just 
for  a  moment,  to  look  in  upon  a  iittk  fu- 
nilypictiirevaiidsaya word  to  yourself, 
lunaerstand  that  you  are  troubled,  be- 
«Mi*<?  for  some  cause  you  cannot  say  your 
pravers — because  what  you  call  your 
'Ikith'  ti»ao  to  speak,  dead  and  gone, 
and  also  because  what  you  consider  bad 
thoK;>;hts  are  constantly  recurring  to 
Tour  luind.  Now,  all  that  is  very  silly, 
li  it  U  rexdly  impossible  for  you  to 
beUare  and  to  pray*  what  are  you  to 
infer  from  that?  It  i>errt'ctly  plain 
your  ChrT.«*t:an  system  can't  be  a  true 
o&e->fiiith  and  prayer  it  everywhere 
rsprceeotsaa  the  eoodittons  of  grace, 
aeeeptano^aad  salvation ;  and  yet  your 
Cr«Mor  wiU  not  permit  you  either  to 
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believe  or  pray.  The  Christian  system 
is«  forsooth,  a  j'ji  i'  gift,  and  yet  lie  who 
formed  you  and  >7,  makes  it  absolutely 
iiiipus.-llilo  fill*  yi>n  io  accept  it.  Is  it, 
I  mk  you,  Irouj  your  own  cxperiLiice— . 
is  it  a  free  gift?  And  if  your  own  ex- 
perience* in  which  you  can^t  he  mis- 
taken, gives  ita  pi etenbioiis  tJie  lit-, 
why,  in  the  name  of  comiiion  -  t  i:  -t', 
will  you  persist  in  believing  it.  i  >ay 
it  is  downright  blasphemy  to  think  it 
has  emanated  (imn  the  Good  Spirit — 
assuniin;^  that  there  is  one.  It  tells 
you  that  you  nm^t  he  torntented  here* 
after  in  a  way  only  to  be  ma^le  intelli- 
gible by  the  image  of  eternal  fires- 
pretty  strontr,  w,^  luuA  all  allow — un- 
less you  comply  with  certain  con- 
ditions, which  it  pi  i  leuilb  are  so  easy 
that  it  is  a  positive  plea^^ure  to  embrace 
and  pi-rforni  them  ;  and  yet,  for  tho 
life  of  yrr,  you  can't — jihysically 
catit — do  cither.  Is  this  truth  and 
mercy ?^or  is  it  swindling  and  cru- 
elty ?  Is  it  the  part  of  thtt  Redeemer, 
or  thnt  of  the  tyrant,  deceiver,  and 
tormentor  •'" 

Up  to  that  moment,  tny  witu  had 
sate  breathless  and  motionle^:>,  listen- 
ing, in  the  catalepsy  of  nightmare, 
to  a  sort  <•  f  crh.!)  ct'  the  vih>  atid  im- 
pious reaaoiiittg  which  iiatl  haunted 
ner  for  so  long.  At  the  last  words  of 
the  sentence  his  voiee  became  faarth 
nnd  thrillinir ;  and  his  whole  mnnnpr 
bespoke  a  sort  of  crouching  and  ter- 
rific hatred,  the  like  of  which  she  could 
not  have  conceived. 

Whatever  miv  ii  ivo  been  the  cause, 
she  was  on  a  sudden  disenchanted. 
She  started  to  her  feet;  and,  freezing 
with  horror  though  she  was,  in  a 
shrill  cry  of  agony  commanded  him, 
in  the  name  of  God,  to  de;>art  from 
her.  His  whole  frame  seemed  to 
darken;  he  drew  bade  silently s  the 
ctirtaini dropped  into  their  places,  the 
window  was  let  down  again  n<?  steal- 
thily as  it  had  just  been  raised  ;  and 
my  wife  found  herself  alone  in  the 
chamber  with  our  litie  child,  who  bad 
been  startled  fiuni  her  .-Ii  tp  hy  her 
mutliers  cry  of  auguibh,  and  with  the 
fearful  words,  "  tempter,"  "  destroy, 
or,"  « devil,"  still  ringing  in  her  ears, 
was  weeping  bitterly,  and  holding  her 
terrified  mother's  hand. 

There  is  notiinug,  1  believe,  more  in- 
fectious than  thatspeciesof  nervoosnoiis 
vvhichsbowsitselfinaupcrfftitiouh  fears, 
i  begaa— although  1  oould  not  bring 
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myself  to  admit  anytliiriT  the  !ea?t  like 
it — to  partake  insensibly,  but  strongly, 
of  the  peculiar  feelings  with  which  iny 
wife,  and  indeed  my  whole  household, 
already  regai •^lL- 1  tlio  loJ-^'cr  n{)  stairs. 
The  fact  was,  beside,  that  th  *  f  .tr  of 
my  poor  wife's  mind  begau  to  make 
me  seriously  uneasy  ;  ancU  although  I 
was  fully  sensible  of  the  pecuniary  and 
other  advantages  atteuilant  ujiou  his 
stay,  they  were  yet  far  from  outweigh^ 
ing  the  constant  ^oom  and  fre^nmt 
misery  in  which  his  protracted  sojonm 
was  involving'  tny  once  cheerful  house. 
I  resolved,  therefore,  at  whatever  mo- 
netary sacrifice,  to  put  an  end  to  these 
commotions  f  and,  after  several  de- 
bates with  my  wife,  in  which  tlie  sub- 
ject was,  as  usual,  turned  in  all  its 
possible  and  impossible  bearing-s,  we 
agreed  thati  dedaetfng  a  fair  propor- 
tion for  his  five  weeks'  sojourn,  I 
should  return  the  reujrs-nr^'  r  of  his 
XlOOy  and  request  immediate  posses- 
sion of  his  apartments.    Like  a  man 

1 1tnly  reheved  of  an  insuflferable 
load,  and  breathing  freely  once  more, 
I  Instantly  prepared  to  carry  into 
etitect  the  result  of  our  deUberatiun;:^. 

In  pnrsuanee  of  thb  resolution,  I 
waited  upon  Mr.  Smith.  This  time 
my  call  was  made  in  the  morninc, 
somewhere  about  nine  o'clock.  Ho 
received  me  at  his  doort  standioff  as 
usual  in  the  stealthy  opening  which 
barely  admitted  bin  lank  person.  There 
he  stood,  fully  equipped  with  goggles 
and  respirator*  and  swathed,  ratoer. 
than  dressed,  in  his  puckered  black 
garments. 

As  he  did  not  peem  disposed  to  in- 
vite nic  into  his  apartment,  although 
I  had  announced  my  visit  as  one  of 
business,  1  was  obliged  to  open  my 
errand  where  I  sfmul ;  and  after  a 
great  deal  of  fumbling  and  muttering, 
I  contrived  to  place  oefore  him  dis* 
tinetly  the  resolution  to  which  I  had 
come. 

But  I  can't  think  of  taking  back 
any  portion  of  the  sum  I  have  paid 
you,"  said  he,  with  a  coo!,  dry  em- 
phasis. 

**  Yotir  reluctance  to  do  «n,  IMr. 
Smith,  h  most  handsonic,  and,  1  as- 
sure you,  appreciated,"  1  replied*  *'  It 
is  very  generous  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  i«  quito  impo.ssi!>!e  for  nie  to 
accept  what  1  have  no  right  to  take, 
and  I  must  beg  of  you  not  to  mention 
that  part  of  the  subject  again." 


«« And  why  should  /  take  it?"  de- 
manded Mr.  Smith. 

*'  Because  you  have  paid  this  hun- 
dred pounds  for  six  months,  and  you 
are  l.  avlnpf  me  wiili  ncavlvfive  months 
of  the  term  still  unexj  irt'il,"  I  replied. 
*♦  I  exptct  to  receive  fair  play  myself^ 
and  always  give  it/* 

"  Bat  who  on  earth  said  that  I  was 
going  away  so  soon?"  pursued  Mr. 
Smith,  in  the  same  dry,  sarcastic  key. 
^  1  have  not  SMd  so — ^because  I  real  ly 
don't  intend  it ;  I  mean  to  stay  here 
to  the  last  day  of  the  six  month?  for 
which  I  have  paid  you.  I  have  no 
notion  of  vacating  my  hired  lodgings, 
simply  becauso  you  say,  go.  I  shan't 
quarrel  with  vou — I  never  quarrel 
with  anybody.  I'm  n'j  much  your 
friend  as  ever;  but,  without  the  least 
wish  to  disoblige,  1  can't  do  this,  po- 
sitively  I  cannoL  Is  there  anything 
else?" 

I  had  not  anticipated  in  the  least  the 
Afflculty  which  thus  encountered  and 
upset  our  plans.    I  had  so  set  my 

heart  upon  effectinp^  the  immediate  re- 
tirement of  our  inauspicious  inmate, 
that  the  disappointment  literally  ijtun- 
ned  me  for  a  moment.  I,  however, 
returned  to  the  charge  :  I  urged,  and 
prayed,  and  almost  hc«ought  him  to 
give  up  his  apartments,  and  to  leave 
US.  I  offered  to  repay  every  farthing 
of  the  sum  he  had  paid  me — reserving 
nothinfr  on  account  of  the  time  he  had 
already  been  with  us.  I  suggested 
all  the  diiadvantages  of  the  house.  I 
shiflted  my  ground,  and  told  him  that 
my  wife  wanted  the  rooms  ;  I  pressed 
his  gallantry — bis  good  nature-- liis 
economy  ;  in  bhort,  1  assailed  huu 
upon  every  point-^but  in  vain,  he  did 
not  even  take  the  trouble  of  repeating 
what  ho  had  said  before — he  neither 
relented,  nor  showed  the  least  irri- 
tation, but  simply  sud — 

I  can't  do  this  ;  here  I  am,  and 
hero  I  stay  until  the  half-year  has  ex- 
pired. Vou  wanted  a  lodger,  and  you 
have  got  one—the  quietest,  least 
troublesome,  least  expensive  person 
you  could  have ;  and  though  your 
i)i*use,  servants,  and  furniture  are  none 
of  the  bt  st,  1  don  t  care  for  that.  I 
pursue  my  own  poor  business  and  en- 
joyments  hero  entirely  to  my  sads- 
factinn." 

Having  thus  spoken,  be  gave  me  a 
sort  of  nod,  and  closed  the  door. 
S<»,  instead  of  getting  rid  of  him  the 
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next  day,  as  vto  had  hoped>  we  had 
Mftrlj  five  months  more  of  his  com* 

pany  in  expectancy  ;  1  hatnl,  aiifl  iny 
wiftf  »lreafled  the  prosjiect.  Siie  was 
literal  miserable  and  panic-»truck  at 
her  £siippohitmmt-~aad  grew  so  ner- 
vous and  wretch'  1  that  I  made  up 
my  inlrnJ  to  look  out  for  In-l^nngs  for 
her  and  tlie  children  (subversive  of  all 
oar  schemes  of  retrenchment  as  sooh 
a  stop  would  be),  and  surrendering 
t?ie  hou-jC'  alisolutely  to  Mr.  Smith  and 
the  servants  durixig  the  rentaioder  of 
Ilia  term. 

GSrciunstaiieM*  howevor^  ocomrrod 
to  prevent  our  puttiqg  this  plan  in  ex- 
ecution. My  wife,  meanwhile)  was,  if 
possible,  more  depressed  and  nervous 
everjdaj.  The  servants  seemed  to 
sympathise  in  the  dread  and  gloom 
which  involved  ourselves  ;  the  very 
'^'■i'  Iren  grew  timid  and  spiritless, 
Without  knowing  why — and  the  eutira 
lioose  wns  pervaded  with  an  atmos- 
phere of  uncertainty  and  fear.  A 
poorhoase  or  a  dungeon  would  have 
been  cbeerfai«  compared  with  a  dwell- 
ing haunted^  wioeasingly  with  nn- 
ceirthly  sttsiMdons  and  alarm !j.  I 
would  have  made  any  sacrifice  short 
of  ruin,  to  emancipate  our  household 
from  the  odious  mental  and  moral 
thraldom  which  was  invisibly  esta- 
blished over  us — overcasting  us  with 
Ptrange  anxieties  and  an  undefined 
terror- 

Ahont  this  time  mv  wife  had  a 
dream  which  troubled  her  much,  al* 
thongh  she  could  not  explain  its  sup- 
po^«rd  significance  satisfactorily  by  any 
of  the  ordinary  rules  of  interpretation 
in  sudi  matters.  The  vision  was  as 
Ibllows. 

She  dreametl  that  wo  were  busily 
employed  in  carrying  out  our  scheme 
of  removsJ*  and  that  I  came  into  the 
parlotar  where  she  was  making  some 
arrangements,  and,  with  rather  an 
agitated  manner*  told  her  that  the 
carriage  had  come  for  the  children. 
She  thought  she  went  out  to  the  ha]l# 
Jn  consequence,  holding  little  Fanny 
hy  one  hrtn^l,  and  the  lioy — or,  as  we 
*tiil  caiit-ii  iiua,  *'  baby  " — by  the  other, 
sad  IbeUngf  as  she  did  so»  an  unac- 
Montable  gloom,  almost  amounting  to 
terror,  steal  over  her.  The  children, 
tojf  .«eenied,  she  thought,  frightened, 
and  disposed  to  cry. 

So  close  to  the  hall-door  as  to  ex- 
clude the  light,  stood  some  Kind  of 
Tebicle»  of  which  she  could  sec  nothing 


but  that  its  door  was  wide  open,  aud 
the  interior  involved  in  total  oarkness. 
The  children,  she  thought,  shrunk 
hack  in  great  trepidation,  and  ^he  ad- 
dressed herself  to  induce  them,  by 
persuasion^  to  enter,  telling  them  that 
they  were  onl^  "goint^  to  their  new 
home."  So,  m  a  while,  little  l  ar.ny 
approached  it;  but,  at  the  same  in- 
stMit,  some  person  came  swiftly  up 
from  behind,  and,  raising  the  little  boy 
in  his  hand.s,  said  fiuret'Iy,  No,  the 
baby  first ;"  and  place»l  him  in  the  car- 
riage. This  person  was  our  lodger^ 
BIr.  Smith,  and  was  gone  as  soon  at 
seen.  My  wife,  even  in  her  dream, 
could  not  act  or  speak  ;  but  as  tho 
child  was  lifted  into  the  carriage-door, 
a  man,  whoie  face  was  full  of  beauti- 
fal  tenderness  and  compassion,  leaned 
forward  froin  the  carriage  arid  rrreiv- 
cd  the  little  cbild^  which,  >^tt  (  leiiing 
his  arms  to  the  stranger,  iuoi^ed  back 
with  a  strange  smile  upon  his  mother. 

**  He  is  saife  with  me,  and  I  will  de- 
liver him  to  you  when  you  come." 

These  words  the  man  spoke,  looking 
upon  her,  as  he  received  lum,  and  im- 
mediately the  carriage-door  shat»  and 
the  noise  of  its  closing  wakened  my 
wife  from  her  nightmare. 

This  dream  troubled  her  very 
much,  and  even  haunted  my  mind  nn- 
jdea^antly  too.  We  agreed,  however, 
not  to  speak  of  it  to  anybody,  nor  to 
divulge  any  of  our  mi^ivings  respect- 
ing the  stranger.  We  were  anxioos 
that  neither  the  children  nor  the  ser- 
vants should  catch  the  contagion  of 
those  fears  which  had  seized  upon  my 
poor  little  wife,  and,  if  truth  were 
spoken,  upon  myself  in  some  degree 
also.  Hut  this  precaution  was,  1  be- 
lieve, needless,  for,  as  I  «ai  I  fore, 
everybody  under  the  same  rool  with 
Mr.  Smith  was,  to  a  oertain  extend 
affected  with  the  same  nervous  gloom 

and  apprehension. 

And  now  commences  a  melancholy 
chapter  in  my  life.  My  poor  little 
Fanny  was  attacked  with  a  cough 

which  soon  grew  very  violent,  and 
after  a  time  degenerated  into  a  sharp 
attack  of  inflammation.  We  were 
seriously  alarmed  for  her  life,  and 
nothing  that  care  and  medicine  could 
effect  was  spared  to  save  it.  Her  mo- 
ther was  indefatigable,  and  scarcely 
left  her  night  or  day  ;  and,  indeed,  for 
some  time,  we  all  but  deipured  of  her 
recovery. 

One  uight,  when  she  was  at  tho 
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wors^  her  poor  mother^  who  had  sat 

for  many  a  melancholy  honr  listenings 
hy  \vr  ]><  iT  ■  1c,  to  thr^^o  plaintive  in- 
coht  rem  t'.H  (k'lirjuni  and  meanings 
of  fever,  which  have  harrowed  so  many 
a  fond  heart,  gained  gradaally  from 
hrr  very  despair  (lie  cnurnj-e  which 
^he  had  so  long  want'  il,  and  Icnelt 
<lown  at  the  side  of  hir  sick  dariing's 
bed  to  pray  for  her  deliverance. 

With  clasped  bands*  in  an  agony  of 
snpplication,  she  prayed  tlmt  (Jod 
would*  iu  his  mercy*  spare  her  little 
ohUd— that,  justlj  as  she  herself  de- 
■erred  the  sorest  chastisement  His 
hand  could  inflict.  He  woidd  yet  deal 
patiently  and  tenderly  with  her  in  this 
one  thing.  She  poured  out  her  sor- 
rows before  the  mercy-seat— she  open- 
ed  her  heart,  and  declared  her  only 
hope  to  bo  in  his  pitv  ;  without  which, 
she  felt  that  her  darling  w<iuld  only 
leave  the  bed  whmre  she  was  lying  for 
her  grave. 

Exactly  [\<  catnc*  to  this  part  of 
her  Kuppticaiion,  the  child,  who  had 
grown,  as  it  seemed,  more  and  more 
restless,  and  moaned  and  mattered 
with  increasing  pain  and  irritation,  on 
a  sudden  started  upright  in  her  bed^ 
and,  in  a  thrilling  voice,  cried — 

"  No!  no !--the  baby  first." 

The  mysterious  sentence  which  had 
-secretly  tnrmonteil  her  for  so  lontr, 
thus  piercingly  uttered  by  the  deli- 
rious, and,  perhaps,  dying  child,  with 
what  seemed  a  preternatural  ear- 
nestness and  strentrtb,  arrested  her 
devotions,  and  froze  her  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  terror. 

*'  Hush*  hush,  my  darling!"  said  the 
poor  mother,  almost  wildly,  as  she 
clasped  the  attLiuiated  frame  of  the 
sick  child  in  her  arms;  "hush,  my 
darling ;  don't  cry  out  so  loudly — 
there — there — my  own  love." 

The  child  did  not  appear  to  see  or 
hear  her,  but  sate  up  still  with  fever- 
ish checks,  and  bright  unsteady  eyes, 
while  her  dry  lips  were  muttering  in- 
audible words. 

*'  Lie  down,  my  sweet  child — Ho 
down,  for  your  own  mother,"  she 
isaid  ;  **  if  you  tire  yourself,  you  can't 
grow  well,  and  your  poor  mother 
will  lose  you." 

At  these  words,  tlie  child  suddenly 
cried  out  again,  iu  precisely  the  same 
loud*  strong  voice — *'Not  nol  the  baby 
first,  the  baby  first**— >and  immediately 
afterward')  lay  down*  and  fell*  for  the 


first  time  since  her  illness*  into  a  tran- 
quil sleep. 

My  jT" od  11 1  tlo  w  I  fe  sate,  c»-y ingbitter- 
ly,by  herbedside.  The  child wasbetter 
^hat^sis,  indeed, delightful.  But  then 
there  was  an  omen  in  the  words,  thus 
echoed  from  her  dream,  which  she 
dared  not  trust  herself  to  interpret, 
atid  which  yet  had  seized,  with  a  grasp 
of  iron,  upon  every  fibre  of  her  brain. 

"Oh*  Richard***  she  «nried,  as  she 
threw  her  arms  about  my  necl;,  "  I 
am  terrified  at  this  horrible  menace 
from  the  unseen  world.  Oh!  poor* 
darling  little  baby,  I  shall  lose  yon — 
T  am  Fiire  T  shall  lose  you.  Comfort 
me,  darlinir,  and  «ay  he  is  not  to  die.** 

And  so  I  did ;  and  tasked  ail  my 
powers  of  argument  and  persnasiaii 
to  convince  her  how  nnsnbstantial  was 
the  ground  of  her  anxiety.  The  little 
boy  was  perfectly  well,  and,  even  were 
he  to  £e  before  his  sister,  that  efvent 
might  not  occur  for  seventy  years  to 
come.  I  could  not,  however,  cnnre:d 
frfiin  uivself  that  there  was  something 
odd  and  unpleasant  iu  the  coincu- 
dence ;  and  mv  poor  wife  had  grown 
so  nervous  and  excitable,  that  a  much 
less  ominous  conjuncture  WOldd  have 
sufficed  to  alarm  her. 

Meanwhile,  the  unaecQimtable  terror 
which  our  loi]ger*8  presence  inspired 
continued  to  increa^^e.  Ovy  of  our 
iiiaiils  jrave  us  warning,  solely  from 
her  dread  of  our  queer  inmate,  and 
the  strange  aooessories  which  haunted 
him.  She  said — and  this  was  corro- 
borated  by  her  fellow-servant — that 
Mr.  Smith  seemed  to  have  constantlv 
a  companion  in  his  room;  that  aU 
though  they  never  heard  them  speak, 
they  continually  and  distinctly  heard 
the  tread  of  two  persons  walking  up 
and  down  the  room  together*  and  de- 
scribed accurately  the  peculiar  toand 
of  a  slick  or  crutch  tapping  upon  the 
floor,  wljich  my  own  ears  had  heard. 
They  also  had  seen  the  lar^e,  ill-con- 
ditioned eat  I  have  mentioned*  fre- 
quently steel  in  and  out  of  the  stran- 
ger's room  ;  and  observed  that  when 
our  little  girl  was  in  greatest  danger, 
the  hateful  animal  was  conitantly 
writhing,  fawning,  and  crawliiqp  about 
the  door  of  the  sick  room  after  night- 
fall. They  were  thorotighly  per- 
suaded that  thib  ill-omened  beast  was 
the  foul  fiend  himself*  and  I  confess  I 
could  not — sceptic  as  I  was — bring 
myself  absolutely  to  the  belief  that  he 
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was  nothing  more  tlian  "  a  Iiarmless, 
neoessvj  cat."  These  and  dmilar 

reports-~traplicit1j  believed  as  they 
pnfpably  wero  by  thnsp  who  made 
them^ — were  certuiniy  little  calculated 
to  allaj  the  perturoation  and  alarm 
with  wlddl  our  household  was  filled. 

The  fTenings  bad  hy  this  time 
■borteued  very  much,  and  darkness 
often  overtook  us  before  we  sate  down 
to  oor  i^rly  tea.  It  happened  just 
at  this  period  of  wliicli  I  have  heen 
frpeakinir,  afVer  rr,y  iittio  girl  IkkI  be- 
gun decidedly  to  meitii,  that  1  uas 
ntting  in  oor  diBing-par1oar>  with  my 
little  boy  fast  asleep  upon  my  knees,  and 
thinking  of  I  know  not  what,  my  wife 
having  gone  up  stair^  as  usual*  to  sit 
m  the  room  with  Kttb  Fanny.  At  1 
thma  nato  in  what  was  to  me»  ui  effect, 
toul  soUtade,  darknen  onpereeiTed 
stole  on. 

On  a  sudden,  as  I  &ate,  with  my  el- 
bow leaning  upon  the  table,  and  my 
other  arm  round  the  sleeping  child,  I 
f'  !f,  n-i  T  tboug-ht,  a  cold  current  of 
air  faintly  blowing  upon  my  forehead. 
I  raised  my  bead*  mid  saw,  as  nearly 
as  I  eottld  calcnlate*  at  the  fhr  end  of 
the  t.iWp  on  which  my  arm  rested,  two 
large  uMtcn  eves  confronting  me.  I 
eould  see  no. more,  but  instantly  con- 
fltoded  they  were  those  of  the  abomi- 
mble  oat.  Yielding  to  an  impulse  of 
horror  and  fthhorrence,  I  caueht  a 
water-croft  that  was  close  to  my  hand, 
mA  threw  it  All  at  it  with  all.  my 
force.  I  must  have  missed  my  olv 
^pf*t,  for  the  shining  cye"»  continued 
fixed  for  a  second^  and  then  glided  still 
nearer  to  me,  and  then  a  little  nearer 
•tUL  The  noise  of  the  glass  smashed 
with  so  much  force  upuu  tho  tnblo 
c«iTled  in  the  servant,  who  haj'pi  ncd  to 
be  passing.  She  had  a  can<Uu  in  her 
hand,  and*  perhap8»  the  light  alarmed 
tho  odIoQs  beast,  for  as  she  eame  tn 
It  was  gone. 

I  had  had  an  undefined  idea  that  its 
approach  was  somehow  connected  with 
a  designed  injury  of  some  sort  to  the 
sleeping  cliil'!.  I  could  not  lu'  iwli- 
taken  as  to  the  fact  that  I  had  plainly 
seen  the  two  broad,  glaring,  green 
eyes.  Where  the  earsed  animal  had 
gone  I  had  not  observed :  it  might, 
indeed,  easily  havo  run  out  at  the 
door  as  the  servant  opened  it,  but 
neither  of  »  had  seen  It  do  so ;  and 
wo  wero  orory  one  of  us  in  such  a 
state  of  neryoofl  asciteawot^tbat  eren 


this  incident  was  something  in  the 
cataiogoe  of  our  ambiguous  expe- 
riences. 

It  vras  a  ^rcat  happiness  to  sec  nnr 
dariing  little  Fanny  every  day  mend* 
in^,  and  now  quite  out  of  dangers 
this  was  oheering  and  delightful*  It 
was  filso  somethiiipr  to  know  that  more 
than  two  months  of  our  lodger's  term 
of  occupation  had  already  expired  ; 
and  to  realise,  as  we  now  could  do, 
by  anticipation,  the  imspeakable  relief 
of  his  dt'firi'.'tiirc. 

My  wit'ti  strove  hard  to  turn  our 
dew  obild's  recovery  to  good  aoeouni 
for  me ;  but  the  impressions  of  fear 
soon  depart,  and  those  of  relig-ions 
gratitiwle  must  be  preceded  by  reli- 
gioos  ftith.  All  as  yet  was  but  as 
seed  strewn  upon  the  rock. 

Little  Fanny,  though  recoverlnp^  ra- 
pi  ilr,  was  still  very  weak,  and  her  mo- 
ther usually  passed  a  considerable  part 
of  erery  ertning  in  her  liedrooii^ 
for  the  child  was  sometimes  uneasy 
and  restless  at  night.  It  ha|)pGned  at 
this  {>eriod  that,  sitting  as  usual  at 
Fanny's  bedside,  she  witnessed  an  oo> 
eurrence  which  agitated  her  not  a  little. 

The  child  had  been,  as  it  seems, 
growing  sleepy,  and  was  iy'in^  li^tlebhly, 
with  eyes  half  open,  appareutly  taking 
no  note  of  wliat  was  passing.  Sudden* 
ly,  however,  with  an  ex])ression  of  tlio 
wildest  terror,  she  drew  up  her  limbs, 
and  cowered  in  the  bed's  head,  gaaing 
at  some  object ;  which,  judging  from 
the  motion  of  her  eves,  must  have 
been  slowly  advancing  from  the  end  of 
the  room  nest  the  door. 

The  child  made  a  low  shuddfrioff 
cry,  as  she  grasped  her  mother's  han$ 
and,  with  features  white  ani  tense  with 
terror,  slowly  foilowintr  vvitli  her  eyes 
the  noiseless  course  of  some  unseea 
speetr^  thrinhing  more  and  mora 
fer.rfully  backward  every  moment. 

"  What  is  it  ?  Where  ?  What  is 
it  that  frightens  you,  mv  darling?" 
asked  the  poor  mother,  who,  thrilled 
with  horror,  looked  in  vain  for  the  ap* 
pirition  ^vllioh  seemed  to  have  all  but 
bereft  the  child  of  reason. 

'*Stav  with  me — save  me — ^keep  it 
away~~fook,  look  at  it — making  .signs 
to  me — «lon't  lot  it  hnrt  tne — it  is 
angry^Obl  mamma,  save  lue,  save 
me  I" 

The  child  said  this,  all  the  time 
dinging  to  her  with  botii  her  hamht,  in 
an  eosta<7  of  panie. 
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The  Mysterious  Lodger^ — Part  I, 


«  There— there,  my  darling/*  eeid 
my  poor  wife,   ''don't  be  afrMl; 

there's  ii(»tliing  but  mc — your  own 
mamma — aod  little  baby  in  the  room; 
nothing,  my  darling  ;  nothing  indeed**' 

**  Mamna,  mannna,  don't  move ; 
don't  go  near  him;"  the  child  conti- 
nued  wildly.  "  It's  only  his  back 
uuw  ;  don't  make  him  turn  again  ;  he's 
UDtying  bis  handkerofaief.  Oh  !  baby, 
baby  ;  he'll  At// baby  !  and  he's  lifting 
up  those  green  things  from  his  eves  ; 
don't  you  see  him  doing  it  ?  Mamma, 
mammiW  why  does  he  oome  here  ?  Oh, 
mammae  poor  baby — poor  little  baby  1" 

She  was  looking  witli  a  terrified 

gaze  at  the  little  boy's  bed,  which 
ly  directly  opposite  to  her  owng 
and  in  which  he  was  sleeping  ealmlj* 
"  Hush,  hush,  iny  darling  cViiL?," 
said  my  wife,  with  difficulty  rt  straiuing^ 
au  hysterical  burst  of  tears ;  "  fur  Gud's 
sake  doD*t  speak  so  wildly,  mj  own 
precious  love~there,  there — don't  be 
frightened — there,  darling,  there." 

"  Oh !  poor  baby — poor  little  dar- 
ling baby, '  the  child  eontinued  as  he- 
fore  ;  **  will  no  one  save  Um — tell  that 
wicked  man  to  go  away — oh — there— 
why,  mamma — don't — oh,  sure  you 
won't  let  him— don't — don't — he'll 
take  the  child's  life^wUl  you  let  him 
lie  down  that  way  on  the  bed — save 
poor  litti  '  bnby— oh,  baby,  baby, 
waken — liis  head  is  on  your  face.*' 

As  she  Bsid  this  she  raised  her  voice 
to  a  cry  of  dcspuring  terror  which 
mede  the  whole  room  ring  again. 

This  cry,  or  rather  yell,  reached  my 
ears  as  I  sate  reading  in  the  parlonr  by 
myself,  end  fearing!  knew  not  what, 
I  rushed  to  the  apartment  ;  bcf  tre  I 
readied  it,  the  sound  had  subsided  into 
low  but  violent  sobbing ;  and,  just  as 
I  arrived  at  the  threshold  I  heard, 
close  at  my  feet,  a  fierce  protracted 
growl,  and  something  rubbing  along 
the  surbase.  I  was  in  the  dark, 
huty  with  a  feeling  of  mingled  ter- 
ror and  fury,  I  stamped  and  struck 
at  the  abhorred  brute  with  my  feet,  but 
in  vaio.  The  next  moment  1  was  in 
the  room,  and  heard  little  Fanny, 
through  her  sobs,  cry — 

*♦  Oh,  poor  baby  is  killed — that 
wiclicd  man  has  killed  him — he  un- 
covered Ina  face,  and  put  it  on  him, 
and  lay  upon  the  bed  and  killed  poor 
baby.  I  knew  he  came  to  kill  him. 
Ah,  papa,  papa,  why  did  you  not 
coine  up  before  be  went  ? — he  is  goue. 


he  went  awaj  as  soon  as  he  killed  oar 
poor  little  darling  baby." 

I  could  not  conceal  my  agitation^ 
quite,  and  I  said  to  my  wife— 

<*  Hes  he.  Smith,  been  here 
No." 

*'  What  is  it,  then  ?" 

**  The  child  hmt  seen  some  one." 

«  Seen  whom?  Who?  Who  has 
been  here  ?" 

"  I  did  not  see  it  ;  but — but  I  am 
sure  the  child  saw — that  is,  thou  : 'J 
she  saw  him  ; — the  person  you  have 
named.  Oh,  God,  in  merej  deliver 
us !  What  shall  I  do-what  shall  I 
do  I" 

Thus  saying,  the  dear  little  woman 
burst  into  tears,  and  crying,  as  If  her 
heart  would  break,  sobbed  out  an  en- 
treaty that  I  would  look  at  baby;  add- 
ing,  that  she  her'^elf  had  ?if>t  courage 
to  see  whether  iier  daiiiug  waa  sleep- 
ing or  deada 

•«  Dead  l"  I  exclaimed.  "  Tut,  tut, 
my  darling ;  you  must  not  give  way  to 
such  morbid  fancies — he  is  very  well, 
1  see  him  breathing and  so  saying, 
I  went  over  to  the  bed  where  our  lit- 
tle boy  was  lying.  Ht^  ^vas  slumber- 
ing; though  it  seemed  to  me  verj 
heavily,  and  his  cheeks  were  flashed. 

*'  Sleeping  tranqoillv,  my  darling:.^ 
tranqulllvi  nni  deeply ;  and  with  a 
warm  colour  in  his  cheeks,"  I  said,  re- 
arranging the  coverlet,  and  retiring  to 
mv  wtie«  who  sate  almost  breathlesa 
whilst  I  wu  looking  at  nor  little 
boj. 

« Thank  God—thank  God,**  she 
said  quietly  ;  and  she  wept  agtun ;  and 
rising,  came  to  his  bedside. 

♦*  Yes,  yes — aliye  ;  tliank  God  ;"  btit 
it  seems  to  me  he  is  breathing  verjr 
short,  and  with  difficulty,  and  he  looks 
— does  he  not  look  hot  and  feverish  ? 
Yes,  he  i*  very  hot ;  feel  his  little  hand 
— feel  his  neck;  merciful  heaven  I  he 
is  burning." 

It  was,  indeed^  very  tnte^  that  his 
skin  was  unnattirally  dry  and  hot ;  his 
little  pulse,  too*  was  going  ata  fearliil 
rate. 

**  I  do  think,"  said  I — resolved  to 
conceal  the  extent  of  my  own  appre- 
hensions— «'  I  (]  >  tnink  that  he  i.«  just  a 
Z////t' feverish  ;  but  he  h:i<<  often  been 
much  more  so  ;  and  will,  I  dare  say. 
In  the  morniog,  be  perfectly  well 
again.  I  dare  say,  but  for  little 
raimv's  dream,  we  should  not  have 
observed  it  at  all." 
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««  Oh,  darling,  my  darling, 
my  darling  r  sobbed  the  poor  lit- 
tle woman,  leaning  over  the  bed, 
with  her  hands  locked  together, 
and  looking  the  verj  picture  of 
despair.  "  Oh,  my  darlbg*  what  has 
happened  jon?  I  put  you  into  jour 
Wd,  looking'  so  well  and  beautiful,  this 
ereniog,  and  here  you  are,  stricken 
with  &ickne&5,  my  own  little  love.  Oh, 
joa  wiU  not— yoQ  oannott  leave  your 
potM*  mother  r 

It  was  quite  |dain  that  she  despaired 
of  the  child  from  the  moment  we  bad 
ascertained  that  it  was  unwell*  A»  it 
haiqieoedt  her  presentiment  was  but 
too  truly  pro  I  die  tic.  The  apothecary 
said  thc'child's  ailment  was  "suppres- 
sed small-pox }"  the  physician  pro- 
Donneed  it  **  ^phns.**  The  only  cer- 
tainty  about  it  was  the  issue— the  child 
died. 

To  me  few  iuinicr?  appear  so  beau- 
tiful aa  a  very  vouu  child  in  iU 
shroud.  The  little  innocent  face 
looks  so  suhliuudy  simple  and  confvd- 
invr  aniong.-'t  the'cold  terrors  of  death 

 crimcde^s,  and  fearless,  that  little 

aiertal  has  passed  alone  under  the  sha- 
dosT,  and  explored  the  mystery  of  dis- 
solution. There  is  death  in  its  suh- 
limest  and  purest  ima^e — no  hatred, 
DO  hypocrisy,  no  suspicion*  no  care 
for  the  morrow  ever  darkened  that 
little  face  ;  death  has  come  lovingly 
upon  it ;  there  is  nothing  cruel,  or 
harsh,  to  his  victory.  The  yearn- 
ings oip  love,  indeed,  cannot  be  stifled  ; 
for  the  prattle,  and  smiles,  and  all 
the  little  world  of  thoughts  that 
were  so  delightiul,  are  gone  for  ever. 
Awe,  too,  will  overcast  us  in  its  pre- 
s«ice— for  we  arc  looking  on  death ; 
bat  we  do  not  fear  for  the  little,  lonely 
voTag-er — for  the  child  has  gone,  sim- 
ple and  trnsting.into  the  presence  of  its 
alUwise  Father ;  and  of  sncb»  we 
know,     thi  InTi-rdom  of  heaven. 

And  s(»  \vo  parted  from  poor  little 
baby.  I  anci  "nis  poor  old  nurse  drove 
la  a  mourning  carriage,  in  which  lay 
the  little  coffin,  early  in  the  mornings 

to  the  fhurcbyard  of  Sore, 

indeofl,  was  my  heart,  as  I  followed 
that  little  coffin  to  the  grave  I  Another 
burial  bad  just  coocluoedas  we  enter- 


ed the  churchyard,  and  the  monmers 
stood  in  dusters  round  the  grave,  into 
which  theaeztonwas  now  shovelling 

the  mould. 

As  I  stood,  with  iiead  uncovered, 
listening  to  the  suUhne  and  touching 
service  which  our  ritual  prescribes,  I 
foimd  that  n  gentleman  had  drawn 
near  also,  and  was  standing  at  my  el- 
bow. I  did  not  turn  to  look  at  htm 
until  the  earth  had  closed  over  my 
darling  boy  ;  I  then  walUi-d  a  little 
way  apart,  that  I  might  be  alune,  and 
drying  my  eyes,  sat  down  upon  a 
tombstone,  to'let  the  confusion  of  my 
mind  subside. 

While  I  was  thus  lost  in  a  sorrowful 
reverie,  the  gentleman  who  had  stood 
near  me  at  the  grave  was  once  more 
nt  my  side.  The  face  of  the  stranger, 
though  1  could  not  call  it  handsome, 
was  very  remarkable  ;  its  expres^iua 
was  the  purest  and  noblest  i  oould 
conceive*  and  it  was  made  very  beau* 
tiful  by  a  look  of  such  compassion  as 
I  never  saw  before. 

**  Why  do  you  sorrow  as  one  with- 
out hope  ?"  he  said,  gently. 

"  I  have  no  hope,**  I  answered. 

"  Nay,  I  think  you  have,"  he  an- 
swered again ;  "aud  I  am  sure  you 
will  soon  have  more.  That  little  child 
for  which  you  grieve,  has  escaped  tho 
dangers  and  mi>i'ries  of  life;  its  body 
has  perished  ;  but  he  will  receive  iu 
the  end  the  crown  of  life.  God  hat 
given  him  an  early  victory." 

I  know  not  what  it  was  in  him  tliat 
rebuked  my  sullen  pride,  and  humbled 
and  saddened  me,  as  1  listened  to  this 
roan.  He  was  dressed  in  deep  mourn* 
ing»  and  looked  more  serene,  noble,  and 
sweet  than  any  I  had  ever  seen,  lie 
was  young,  too,  as  i  have  said,  and  his 
voice  very  clear  and  harmonious.  He 
talked  to  me  for  a  long  time,  and  I 
listened  to  him  with  involuntary  reve- 
rence.  At  last,  however,  he  left  me, 
saying  ho  had  often  seen  me  walking 
into  town,  about  the  same  hour  t  hat  he 
used  to  go  that  way,  and  that  it"  lie  saw 
me  again  he  would  walk  with  me,  and 
so  we  might  reason  of  those  things 
together. 

It  was  late  when  I  returned  to  my 
borne,  now  a  house  of  monrnii^. 
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OVft  VOETBAXT  OA  LI,  SAT.— NO.  LVXI* 

JOQx  nociv. 

It  mii«t  confcssiHl  tlmt  for  the  Ia?f  quArtcr  of  a  century  Ireland's  confri^n- 
tioQS  to  the  statesmanship  and  oratory  of  the  great  councils  of  tho  empire  Lave 
ourc&od  hat  digM  influence  over  the  policies  of  cabinets,  and  almost  m  rarelj 
held  oaptive  Uie  lapft  attention  of  tiie  senate.  Daring  that  period  no  imtive- 
bom  Tri-hiii;in  of  commnntlinjtnlpnts  (unless  "\rc  except  *'  tli^^  l)uko")  has  filled 
any  prominent  post  in  adinini?tratIon.  nn'l  lew  l^ut  will  own  that  the  triumphs 
of  Grattan,  and  Plunket,  and  Crokcr,  iu  the  loftiest  flights  of  eloquence,  have 
been  bnl  fatibly  parodied  by  the  most  sncccKsafbl  declamations  of  our  flashiest 
modem  parliamcntar)-  rhetoricans.  Into  th'^  '  ornpllcatod  and  humiliating 
causes  of  thb  admitted  degeneracy  it  is  beside  our  present  purpose  to  innuire  ; 
our  more  agreeable  task  in  this  paper  being  to  establish  by  one  more  proof,  that 
In  the  department  of  the  fine  arte  (aa  in  literature^  ecienoe,  and  ami)  IrelaDd 
has  p-eatly  exalted  her  reputation  during  the  last  two  reigns,  and  under  tho 
gracioufl  pceptre  of  Victoria.  Our  fctilptw,  painters,  and  architects  vindicate 
nobly,  indeed,  the  genius  of  the  old  land.  In  the  sister  country  they  carry  off 
their  All!  proportion  of  pviaei^  end  we  boast  of  enumerating  at  home,  eien  in 
distracted  and  impoveriahedlfeland,  no  ir^orioos  catalogue  of  gifted  workmen, 
whose  labours  ^allenge  admization  from  all  peMemors  of  *<  the  delicate  aerial 
faculty." 

^  The  meet  enunent,  at  least,  of  these  living  fames  are  already  suffidently  fiuni- 
liar  to  the  readers  of  Thb  UKtvERsirr,  and  we  feel  that  the  new  year  eaimoi 

be  more  auspiciously  inauj^urat^^cl  than  hy  introtluciuL'  and  makin'>  known  more 
extensively  amongst  his  own  }>coplc,  than  cirounistancL;;  have  }  et  permitted, 
the  name  and  principal  claims  to  dlstiuction  of  a  countrymua  euiitled  to  take 
rank  with  the  foremost  of  our  cclcbrittes. 

Little  known  in  Ireland  outside  n  very  contracttHl  cirrlo,  by  no  means  re- 
markable for  a  monopoly  of  true  tast*- — liurdly  at  all  in  (rr  nt  Britain — almost 
wholly  uuappreciatcd  and  unpatronised  by  the  titled  und  wiiuliiiv  of  either 
cotmtrjTy  JoHir  Hogam  has  eanred  out  for  mmself,  in  hie  Roman  stnoio*  a  eonti« 
nental  celebrity  that  must  render  the  story  of  hi^  progressive  development  inte- 
resting to  every  admirer  of  n:enlti= — hrrv;  intensely  mtrrestinf:^  should  be  the 
narrative  of  his  struggles  and  selt  discipliue  to  ourselves,  who  claim  kindred  with 
the  hau^ty  and  eauuuiastic  Dalcaaiian  master? 

^  Full  tune,  too,  this  debt  sfaoiUd  be  paid,  whilst  yet  his  powers  are  in  full 
vigour,  and  a  ^ncrous  recognition  may  cheer  luni  on  to  iiolder  attempts  t\\:m 
he  has  ^et  essayed — ma^  acrve  him  for  grander  aocomplij»hmeuts  than  he  has 
yet  achieved.  A  senaittve  race  they  are,  thoM  artists,  and  seldom  their  great- 
new  ripens  to  full  perfection  under  the  cold  diade  of  neglect.  Houak  has 
already  arrived  at  ll'.c:  meridian  of  life,  t'lo  prcTnonitory  frray  tinge  al)ovc  lus 
brow  indicates  the  a{>proach  of  the  climacteric — ha  has  fairly  won  the  crowQ.i^ 
let  him  lie  proclaimed. 

A  Tory  sttffieient  idea  of  our  great  man's  personal  appearance  may  be  derived 
from  the  happy  sketch  on  the  opposite  pa:^o.  Sonicwliat  above  the  middle  height 
— ^well  knit— of  sinewy,  muscular  proportions,  Iu.h  physical  exterior  rcllicts  no  dis- 
credit on  "the  sod  and  be  it  i-cm&rkc^l,  tltat  u strong aad lillic  frame  lb  almost 
an  indtnMnsable  ekanont  of  success  in  this  department  of  the  arts.  Tho  features 
are  striking  and  finely  chiselled,  and  are  surmounted  by  a  full,  clear  eye,  and 
lofty  open  Torpheftd.  The  conlonr  nltf'f^'cth' r  liurmoniics  adniiraltly  with  one's 
preconceived  idea  of  the  fitoe&s  of  things.  You  sec  him,  cn  /'husCf  and  chisels 
in  hand,  In  an  attitude  of  contemplation  during  a  moment':^  uause  from  labor — 
beside  him  his  faTountSt  and  perhaps  most  remarhable  work,  '<  The  Drunken 
Faun." 

Taking  into  account  the  ri^id  manners  of  the  last  century,  there  is  some- 
thing not  a  little  romantic  in  toe  antecedents  of  Hcgan's  parcntago. 
Sometime  in  the  year  1795,  Bicfaard  Gumbleton,  cf  Castle  jBichard»  near 
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Tallow,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  a  coiiatrj- gentleman,  well-connected,  an*l 
of  good  estate,  became  strnck  widi  tbe  idca^  before  mid  since  lias  bitten 
too  nuuy  of  his  order — that  the  pfttcrnal  mansion  ttouM  be  nil  the  better,  on  the 
fcon;  both  of  i  nMuiu  dio-iFncs?  nnd  .ippearanrc,  by  the  addition  of  i\  \vin_',  ron- 
slructetl  after  his  own  plauB.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  he  cngagt  <l  the 
scrrices  of  an  intelligent  young  nia?tcr-builder,  then  resident  In  Tallow,  by 
name,  John  H<^n,  a  man  of  sober  carriage  and  s<' If- respecting  babSta,  and 
who  pos-«es3ed  considerable  knowledge,  both  pnifc-sioiial  and  of  a  ir:oro  general 
character,  beyond  what  was  (!  (  n  ti  :nl!y  found  in  members  of  \\\<  class.  Thig 
John  Hogan  was  peculiarly  *•  handy  '  in  devising  novel  and  ingenious  anplica- 
iansm  of  meehanieal  slcill  and  power — a  talent  inherited  ttom  ancestors  woo  had 
fer  generations  followed  the  occupation  of  millwrights,  with  much  provincild 
faTTP,  along  the  Blackwater  and  Suir,  and  throughout  the  mountain  regions  of 
Isorth  Tisperarj  and  Clare ;  amidst  whose  romantic  scenery,  ]VIr.  Petrie  finds 
diatribe  nonooraiblr  settled,  early  in  the  seventeenth  ceDtury,  at  Aidcronr,  a 
few  miles  north  of  Nenac;h.  The  map  appended  to  the  Annah;  of  the  Four 
Mx^cr*,**  ^-hows  lis  the  tlognns  thickly  sown  on  thr»  western  bank  of  the  Shan- 
non, especially  in  the  barony  of  Tulla,  where  their  hereditBry  constructive 
faculty  was  not  likely  to  rust  for  want  of  exercise,  there  being  at  that  period 
numerous  rude  manufactories  carried  On  in  the  district  of  friezes,  coar>e  cloths, 
iron  implement?,  Jvc,  of  which  some  vestiges  are  still  to  be  seen.  Nuincrons 
traiditions  of  the  Hotran?,  their  wonderful  rnnninj»  in  mnrliinery,  ;ujd  not  a  few 
of  their  exploits  witfi  the  "alpeen"  and  the  "liurly,"  are  fitili  to  be  gathered 
on  the  seclnded  shores  of  Lough  Ghranej  (<'  Lake  o'f  the  Sun  '*)»  In  the  pariah  of 
Feakle  ;  but  the  name  almost  extinct  in  lh(-i'  parts,  the  family  having 
•'^mine  facto,"  emigrated  southwards  al)nnt  tlie  middle  of  the  Inst  century. 

The  father  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  not  lon^  in  conciliating  the 
IHendship,  as  well  as  confidence  and  esteem  of  Mr.  Gnmbleton.  His  conduct 
was  correct  and  upright,  and  his  manners,  though  plain  and  unpretending, 
bore  flbnut  them  the  unmistakeaHe  stamp  of  nature's  gentility,  so  that  he  came 
at  last  to  associate  with  Uie  domestic  circle  of  Castle  llicuard,  on  a  footing 
which  ap|)roaebed  as  near  perfect  eqnnlity  as  the  punctilious  usages  of  society 
in  diese  times  rendered  possible.  Xor  was  this  partial  adoption  into  Mr.  Gum- 
hleton's  famHy  of  the  joung  artisan  without  results,  in  the  last  degree,  material 
to  our  narrative. 

Whilst  the  works  were  yet  in  progress,  there  came  on  a  visit  to  the  castle  a 
finr  oonsio  of  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  Miss  Frances  Cox,  of  Dnnmanway, 

a  vrnir.2"  rnt  M^t  out  cf  her  teens,  and  ■\vlio  had  licen  for  many  yt  ars  an 
orphan,  iier  father,  ilieliard,  vra.^  grindson  of"  Sir  llichard  Cox,  the  eminent 
lawyer  aiid  active  j>olitician  of  the  reigns  of  William  and  .itme,  under  the 
former  of  whidi  monarchs  he  filled  the  <mice  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland, 
from  which  he  was  promoted  to  the  seals,  under  Ajuie.  Sir  TJieliard  was  a  man 
of  lofky  ambition,  which  was  amply  ^atiiied  in  his  exaltation  to  the  distin- 
cuitfhed  posts  to  which  ho  was  successively  raised  by  his  own  merits,  and  the 
nfoor  of  two  able  and  discriminating  sovereiffns ;  but  he  was  no  money-grub- 
ber, «id  having  lived  splendidly,  as  became  his  rank  in  the  state,  becjueathcd 
only  a  moderate  fortune  to  his  descendants.  There  i«  a  picture  of  this  Sir 
Richard,  who  played  no  undistinguished  part  in  the  pubuc  alTairs  and  dark 
intrigues  of  the  sturing  and  memorable  epoch  in  whioi  he  floorished,  in  the 
Chapel  of  Trinity  Colfcgc,  of  which  Abna  Mater  he  had  been  a  dlstlnixuished 
rtudenf.  His  posterity  t^ubsided  into  aremi-'c  country  scpilres  ;  and  oi  iJichard 
Cox,  the  grandson,  there  is  nothing  to  be  recorded  but  that  he  hunto  l,  shot, 
served  on  the  grand  jnrv.  and  signed  committals  ;  entertained,  and  was  enter- 
tained in  turn  ,  at  e  wit^  an  appetite,  and  slept  with  a  good  eons<  ience^-aifter 
the  mode  of  th-'  Corkagian  frcntry  Fixty  years  ago,  ere  yet  Political  Economy 
amd  Fret-  Trade  ha<l  confiscated  their  broad  acres. 

Thcj  wife  of  this  gentleman — a  ^liss  Browne,  of  the  house  of  Coolcower— . 
was  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  accomplishments.  Both  parents  dying  whilst 
their  daughter,  I  ranee?,  was  still  a  child,  the  care  of  her  education  devolved 
upon  an  uncle — a  younger  brother  of  her  father's — who  transferred  the  irksome 
duty  to  one  or  another  of  the  female  relatives  of  the  family,  so  that  no  wonder 
the  yoong  gentlevonuni  yearned  fhr  aheme  of  her  own^  and  was  tmeonaoiknidy 
prefiapoaea  to  hearicen  to  the  soft  whiiperiiigs  of  manly  lore. 
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By  wliatcv(n-  mysterious  aiEnltics  the  heart-lone  hidy  and  the  busy  artificer 
were  mutually  at tv:i(« led,  the  upshot  of  flieir  Rtolcn  interviews  in  the  pleasant 
summer  cveurngs  was  aa  attachment  too  powerful  even  for  the  conventioDalities 
of  that  stiff  m  to  overoooKU  Divogarding  tlie  menaoea  and  expostulations 
of  her  angered  kindred,  Fraaoea  Cox  became^  in  1796»  the  wife  of  John  Hogan ; 
i\T\d  for  twenty-fivo  years  of  a  wetlded  life,  not  unchequercd  by  vicissitudes 
incident  to  her  husband's  sUtion,  ful6Ued  the  duties  ol  an  exemplary  wife  and 
mother,  not  merely  without  repining  at  her  self-chosen  lot»  but  with  a  cheerful 
and  pious  contentment  that  won  a  blessing  upon  her  eomparatively  humble,  but 
ever  dccently-orderod  liome.  After  the  first  ontburst  of  wrath  at  the  mesaU 
liance  had  expended  itself,  the  (rumbletons  (whose  castle  was  yet  unfinished) 
relented,  and  consented  to  permit  the  presumptuous  builder  to  comploLe  his 
contract.  The  other  branches  of  the  family,  with  one  consent  erased  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Hogan  altogether  from  their  respective  editions  of  the  genealogical  tree, 
and  never  afterwards  held  intercourse  with  her — a  privation  she  bore  with 
laudable  Christian  resignation,  seekins  and  findiiu;  her  consolations  in  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  falfihnent  of  te  hoosehola  datiet.  The  repudiatioD 
extended  to  a  refusal  of  payment  of  her  marriage  portion  of  two  thousand 
pounds  ;  and  her  husband,  either  too  proud  to  place  his  motives  in  an  equivocal 
light,  or  despairing  of  being  enabled  to  assert  his  rights  i^ainst  such  powerful 
aSVerraries,  wisdy  fbrbore  to  rahi  hunself     legal  proceedm^  for  its  reeovery. 

John  Hogan,  the  thurd  child  and  eldest  eon  of  this  marriage,  was  ushered 
into  this  breathing  world"  at  Tallow,  in  tlic  month  of  Octoner,  1800;  and 
in  a  few  months  at'terwards  the  father  was  induced  by  some  tempting  ofiers  to 
transfer  his  household  cods  to  Cork,  then  in  the  very  zenith  of  the  transient 
ooDunercial  prosperitjr  w  which  evidences  arc  still  to  be  traced  in  the  deserted 
stores  and  warehouses  of  **  thcbcautiful  citle."  Tmmcdiatelv  on  his  arrival,  the 
elder  Hogan  obtained  employment,  and  was  enabled  by  the  labour  of  his  hands 
to  ]>riag  up  hh  family,  which  increased  to  four  daughters  and  two  sons,  in  a 
creditable  and  respectable  manner,  till  they  no  longer  roquured  his  assistance. 

Of  the  future  sculptor  there  is  nothing  to  be  recorded  for  the  first  eight  or 
nine  ^  cars  of  hi?  existence,  save  that  he  grew  apace,  a  hardy  boy,  full  of  fire, 
activity  and  wiiiulues^.  About  this  period,  he  experienced  the  first  great  trial 
of  lii^  in  his  removal  firom  the  knee  of  s  fbnd  mother,  and  the  anoeiatum  of 
affectionate  sisters,  to  the  less  genial  atmosphere  and  companionship  of  a 
public  school.  Though  Cork  possessed  then,  as  now,  many  excellent  edu- 
cational establishments,  Uogan's  parents  preferred  to  send  the  child  to  lus 
birthplace.  Tallow,  to  the  care  m  a  Mr,  Cangley.  Manj  of  his  pupils 
fill  respectable  stations  in  society ;  and  to  som^  at  least,  of  our  readers,  the 
name  of  his  son,  Dnvid  R.  Can^iley,  a  barrister  recently  deceased,  of  highly 
promising  abilities,  will  bo  famdiar>  Perha^  there  mingled  some  instinctive 
feeling  of  pride  u  this  banishment  flom  home  of  the  medunic's  son,  smce  in 
Cork  it  was  hardly  possible  he  could  frequent  a  first-class  school  without  being 
occasionally  expo'sc  l  to  disparaging  observations  from  the  children  of  profes- 
sional and  mercantile  magvates.  under  the  roof  of  Mr.  Cangley,  Hogan  re- 
maned about  three  years,  during  which  he  acquired  a  fund  of  solid  informa- 
tion in  all  Uiose  branches  of  instruction  which  were  congenial  to  his  natnral 
tastes.  For  classical  literature  he  ?bowed  little  aptitude,  out  his  knowledge  of 
history  was  extensive.  He  acquired  a  beautiful  style  of  penmanship;  was 
amongst  the  best  profieieitts  in  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  branches  of  educa- 
tion which  formed  the  characteristic  features  of  the  school.  In  the  hours  of 
relaxation  he  was  remarkable  amongst  his  playmates  for  a  daring  disregard  of 
danger,  and  a  haughty  assertion  of  superiority,  which  involved  him  in  many 
pugilistic  encounters,  from  which  he  oftenest  came  out  victorious.  With  Mr. 
Cangley  he  was  a  g^reat  &voarite  from  first  to  last,  a  regard  which  he  cordially 
leeiprocated  ;  and  it  was  with  much  regret  on  bo&  sides  that  the  master  and 
peholar  p.irted  finally  in  1814,  when  tlie  elder  ITogan  recalled  his  son  to  Cork, 
deeming  it  at  length  full  time  to  take  thought  for  the  young  man's  permanent 
settlement  in  life. 

Amongst  not  the  least  efiective  causes  of  the  commercial  detjression  of  Ireland 
was  the  absurd  prejudice  ^^llioh,  up  to  a  very  recent  periotl,  limited  the  area  of 
**  respectability'*  to  the  aristocracy  of  acres,  arms,  and  what  are  termed,  par 
excellence,  "  the  gcntcci  professions."   The  canons  of  exclusivcucss  held  it  an 
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lDdispen5al>Ie  passport  to  good  iiocioty  that,  wantin  g  an  estate  or  an  epauletto, 

you  sho-iM  l  arn  larcTLly,  or  at  least  starve  elezantly,  by  law,  phyj^ic,  or  fltvl- 
oiiy.  'I'iie  i'amily  ui  a  great  merchant  was  now  anil  then  admitted  williin  the 
itiictuary  ;  but  sis  a  fjenoral  rule,  industrinl  occupations  were  banned  ;  and  the 
M-disant  **  higbeat  Circles"  were  loo  faithfully  imitated  by  the  minor  profea- 
slonal  coteries  do^ruvaril?,  I-i  iLrnoring  tlic  claiins  to  free  Mx  ial  intcrcnnr^c  of 
all  families  to  w  ho?''  liea<ls  the  n  d  book  denied  tlic  privilege  of  writing  tJicm- 
felvcs  *' esquires"  or  "gentlemen." 

Probably,  from  eome  sense  of  her  own  uneasy  position  in  this  respect,  and 
not  uninfluenced  by  maternal  longings  to  restore  her  children  to  tho  rank  her 
own  lovc-mntrh  baa  forfeited,  Hoi^an'»i  mother  was  anxious,  above  all  thinfrs, 
that  her  elde«t-born  should  enter  upon  a  career  which,  iu  time,  should  enable 
him  to  exalt  his  horn  amongst  her  disdfunfol  kindred ;  and  after  some  opposition 
from  the  more  practical  and  less  amlntious  father,  who  held  cheap  the  ancestral 
glories  of  the  hons^  of  Cox,  and  regarded  his  own  bench  to  the  M\  as  honour- 
able aa  the  bench  from  which  the  great  Sir  Kichard  had,  generations  ago,  fub 
miaatod  decrees,  the  point  wia  gained  (as  when  was  domestic  controversy' 
otherwise  decided?)  by  the  persevering  mother  ;  :  accordingly,  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  thf»  stibjcct  of  our  memoir  was  plactd  in  t!jo  (.nice  of  Mr. 
Michael  Footc,  a  solicitor  in  large  practice,  with  a  view  of  being  uUimately 
admitted  a  member  of  the  honourable  corps  of  gentlemen  attoruies. 

But  tmly  bath  Sbakspeare  written  it — 

**  Then  ti  a  Proridcnce  dolh  llMpe  OBT  cndi^ 
Bouf  h'bew  Ibcm  kov  wt  di»7." 

Already  an  unconscious  neophyte  of  Art,  and  soul-disturbed  with  vague  visions 
of  impalj'able' image*?  ever  and  ever  presenting  themselves  in  new  fnnns  f>f 
grace,  to  challenge  hh  limning,  no  wonder  the  reluctant  copyist  manifested 
early  and  dedded  symptoms  ofaisgnst  at  the  mechanical  drudgery  of  inscribing, 
on  interminable  paper  or  sheei^ikln,  the  prolixities  of  Doc,  Uix  ,  rin  ustouf,  and 
Compinv.  Fvery  moment  that  cotild  be  ?to1on  from  the  day's  dull  work  was 
occupicdt  in  sketching,  chietly  arcliitectural  fancies,  and  copies  from  such 
eveerabie  pints  of  the  eontemporary  events  of  the  war  as  were  exhibited  in 
the  shop  wmdowa,  there  being  hardly  any  other  types  accessible  to  the  aspuring 
drani];bt«man. 

This  idle  propensity  (as  it  seemed  to  him)  of  young  Hogan,  could  not  long 
escape  the  vigilant  observation  of  so  methodical  a  man  of  business  as]\Ir.  Footc, 
and  numerous  were  the  wise  saws  and  solemn  admonitions  (more  in  kindness, 
however,  than  in  anger)  iniprcp^cd  on  the  truant  clerk  ;  but  the  well-spi  ing  of 
genius  liad  L'nshed  u^)war<l.s  ii  rcnressibly,  and  the  torrent  eoiiM  no  longer  be 
dammed,  nor  turned  mto  other  channels  than  those  designed  by  the  Creator. 

In  this  life  of  restless  dissatisfaction  with  his  daily  toil,  sweetened  only 
by  the  few  momcnti;  of  perilous  enjoyment  which  lie  could  now  and  then  snatch 
to  contemplate  ?omc  h;ilt-fiiiishc<i  outline  which,  at  the  tirst  sound  of  the  dreaded 
footstep,  he  was  com|)elled  to  thrust  into  the  most  secret  recess  of  his  desk, 
Hogan  spent  two  weary  years ;  yet  not  wholly  without  encouragement  and 
sjrmpathy.  A  friend  and  client  of  Mr.  Foote's,  Dr.  Coghlan,  a  ])hvsician  in 
g'w!  practice,  and  not  a  little  eeoentno  in  hi"  hahit?^.  accidentally  discovered 
the  young  drai^htiuiau  one  day  at  his  desk  absorbed  in  his  labour  of  love,  to 
the  neglect  of  fiia  proper  business.  He  praised  the  skotehes,  faithfully  kept 
the  secreti  andaeldom  afterwards  visited  the  oflice  without  rewarding,  with  a 
bright  crown- pic<'o,  what  hOf  doubtless,  regarded  as  the  innocent  amuswients 
of  a  clever,  wilt'nl  bo^. 

A  purer  gratification  was  derived  from  the  fine  appreciation  of  those  early 
cfToits  by  his  only  brother  Bichard,  a  bom  artist  like  himsclt,  whost;  premature 
death,  a  R-.v  years  aflpn\'ard.s,  cut  short  a  career  that  j-roini>(Ml  fair  to  rival  the 
fame  of  onr  mo'^t  celebrated  painters.  To  describe  how  eagerly  Hogan  panted 
to  escape  froja  the  thraldom  of  the  desk,  and  with  what  welbmeant  persuasions 
and  rebukes  his  mother,  father,  and  friends  encountered  his  reiterated  petitions 
for  release,  would  be  but  the  repetition  of  a  talc  common  enough  in  the  early 
hf*?tory  of  men  m.irkcd  otit  to  acconipli^ih  pri-at  things  after  some  fa'^hion  of 
their  own.    At  length  a  fortunate  accideut  supplied  the  deaircd  opportunity. 
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and  enabled  the  young  artist,  at  one  bound  and  for  erer,  to  tnra  his  bade  on 
llie  cheerless  chambers  of  "Ladvo  Law,"  to  revel,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
in  the  bright  bhapcs  of  which  he  had  already  begun  to  outline  the  dim  con- 
ceptions. And  buuQ  afteiward^i  tlxi.^  emancipation  was  followed  by  an  event 
memorable  m  the  annals  of  Cork  and  of  Ireland^  which  exerdsed  a  material 
influence  on  the  destinies  of  more  than  one  of  our  p^roaU^st  liTinff  Irish  artists. 
A  new  gaol  was  ah' to  be  built  on  the  i^uriks  of  the  Le»' ;  ana  the  cnntract 
was  taken  the  emiiK-ut  bouse  of  Deane,  of  which  the  principal  was  and  is 
Mr.  (now  Sir  ThomaN)  Dsane.  Ho«ran  the  elder  was  in  the  employment  of  the 
firni«  tiA  foreman^  and  the  talcnf  the  son  were  alreadjr  known  to  Mr. 
Alc^xandt-r  Ueane,  a  younger  I  rorhcr  of  Sir  Tliomri".  The  architect  (yiv. 
Kobingon  of  Dublin)  having  sent  down  his  plans  and  specitications,  there  was 
a  difficulty  about  finding  a  competent  person  in  Cork  to  copy  thcra  within  the 
time  (not  more  than  a  fortnight)  when  the  works  should  l  e  commenced.  In 
this  cmbnrrassnicnt  young  Ilogan  was  sent  for,  on  a  Sunday  cvcnin;!';  and  the 
reader  may  guess  with  ^uiat  trembling  deliirht  he  half-distrustingly  consented 
to  assume  the  responsibility  pressed  upon  him  by  patrons  who  could  naturally 
have  but  a  doubttul  faith  in  powers  yet  but  little  developed,  and  wholly  anac- 
knowledjrod  out  of  In.;  own  limited  circle  of  c  iifld.inis.  Ifc  yielded  at  last  to 
their  solM'itations  ;  and  vs  <  Hdn?  niLrlit  and  day,  wiih  :i  (Ixed  resolve  to  succeed, 
executed  his  ta^^k  witltin  ihc  iillutted  time,  in  a  mani;cr  to  challenge  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  his  emplo^^ers. 

After  80  brilliant  a  voup  d'emd  m  his  self  chosen  profession,  it  was  but  a 
matter  of  rotirsc  that  Mr.  Deane  should  be  anxious  to  retain  in  his  service  so 
useful  and  ready  an  assistant;  and,  accordingly,  bidding  a  kind,  but  by  no 
means  a  sorrowful,  fiurewell,  to  honest,  plodding  Michael  Foote,  Uo|gan  ex- 
changed the  groy^-gooso  quill  for  more  apt  tools,  and  was  received  uita  the 
office  of  Mr.  1> -itni',  with  tlie  dor^itrn  of  becominj;:,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  an 
architect.  Once  eulisted,  bis  industry  was  indciati^able.  There  was  nothing 
too  laborious  or  too  delicate  from  wnich  he  restrosned  his  hands.  Infn  the 
mystery  of  every  detail  of  the  craft  he  penetrated  with  enthusiasm.  He 
Fk(  tehed,  modelled  in  clay,  and,  in  short,  was  ever  ready  and  wer  conger  to  bo 
usefully  employed.  After  some  mouths'  probation,  Mr.  Ueane,  who  was  per- 
fectly capable  of  appreciating  hii?  unwearied  strivings  after  self-improvement, 
and  whose  liberal  nature  loved  to  encourage  modest  deserving,  supplied  him 
with  hi«i  first  set  of  chisels,  and  at  last,  \u  hh  nineteenth  year,  Ilogan  became 
wedded  to  the  vocation  of  his  destiny,  and  became — a  Sculpim-. 

One  of  his  earliest  carvings  in  wood,  with  the  hij^hly  prized  imiileiueiits  of 
his  new  calling,  was  a  remarkably  beautiful  study  of  foliage,  terming  tho 
cornice  of  a  shop  front  still,  or  l  itely  to  be  seen,  in  Patrick-street,  Cork  ;  b;it 
his  woi  k.s  wi  TtMetrion,  nvnl  Iiardly  one  but  was  remai'kable  f«)r  S'tme  striking 
originality  in  coiiception  or  execution.  Several  specimen.^  i a  relief  ai"e  in  the 
jpossession  of  Sir  Thomas  Deane,  by  whom  they  are  highly  prized,  not  moi^ 
for  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  produced,  than  for  their  intrinsic 
merit.  A  figure  of  Aliiierva,  nearly  the  size  of  life,  executed  for  an  Insurance 
Company,  retains  its  place  on  the  South  Mall;  aud  perhaps  the  most  extraor- 
dinary achievement  of  the  still  self-taught  artist,  an  exquisite  female  dceleton. 
In  hard  wood,  from  which  Dr.  Woodro  tfc  lectured  his  pupils  still  exists,  with 
many  other  -tinlit  s  of  d'fferent  parts  of  the  Iniman  frame*  to  attest  the  good 
use  to  which  the  industrioud  student  applied  hi.-i  tools. 

In  these  not  distasteful  but  obscure  labours,  Uogan  might  have  lingered  on 
for  yours,  or  for  life,  without  winning  more  than  anarrow  local  reputation  for  cle- 
verness, had  it  not  boon  for  the  fortunate  circumstance  a'roady  .dluded  to,  which 
opened  up  to  his  ambiiion  a  new  vi^ita,  and  gave  concentruiion,  development, 
and  dir«!tion  to  tho  stirring  impulses  of  his  soul ;  and  Uie  still  more  aofl^doos 
accident  which  threw  liim  in  the  wa^  of  a  man  with  intellect  to  comprehend  his 
geniuSy  and  a  warmth  of  heart  which  generonsly  ad\  <>calcd  his  elnirn,-;  upon 
the  public,  till  they  were  recognised  by  an  amount  uf  encouragement  which 
enabled  him  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  the  capital  of  art. 

In  tho  year  1818,  the  magnificent  collection  of  casts  from  the  antiqne*  pr^ 
rented  to  the  Prince  Kegent  by  the  Pope  at  the  close  of  the  war,  was  trans. 
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fared  to  the  Cork  Society  of  Arts,  then  recently  established.  Tho  gno<l 
citLccns  proved  ilicmsulves»  for  some  time,  not  uuwurtby  of  so  siguul  a 
gixxl  ibrtoitd.  The  statues  were  weU  cared  for  at  first,  and  became  tbe  inspi- 
ration of  men  whose  names  will  for  ever  be  :uss(>{  "atod  witli  the  grandeur  of 
British  art;  b\!t  the  enihu.^iri'm  collapscti,  anl  alter  lon|?  yoar?  of  no;zlect, 
during  which  this  magniticent  collection  was  repeatedly  in  imminent  danger  of 
lein^  dispersed  hy  me  auctioneer's  hammer,  it  is  only  within  the  last  few 
■MOif  that  they  have  been  made  again  available  fur  instruction* 

Tmrneriiatdy  after  their  arrival  in  Cork,  in  1818,  ih^i  furor  was  unexampled. 
Ail  rank^  and  conditions  of  people  crowded  to  see  *'  the  nine  days'  wonder.** 
A  few  who  had  real  eyes  in  their  heads  lingered  in  the  apartm^^  came  again 
and  again,  drank  deep  y  f  the  grace  aund  beanty  which  floated  aronnd  the 
fflorious  sliapes  of  the  tlioltji^y — young  and  nameless  they  were  tbrn — the  two 
Ho^ans,  John  and  iiiehard ;  Furde,  the  Angelo  of  Ireland  ;  MucUse,  Scottowe, 
Buckley,  Keller,  and  others,  Sijme  of  whom  j  et  live  in  honor — but,  alusl  the 
n^loiity*  and  these  the  most  promising,  were  undone  by  too  devoted  vigils  in 
prosecution  of  tlioir  ideal  wors^hlp.  So  perished  Fordu  and  I'lclinrd  Hogan, 
ftill  tnere  youtlis,  and  of  all  that  brilliant  ^alaxv  there  rcinain  ]>iit  Maclisc 
and  the  subject  of  our  sketch  iu  vindicate  the  glorious  promise  of  the  Cork 
idiooL 

Uogan  ixmtinued  a  constant  student  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  for  about 
three  ycnrs,  and  at  tlio  «:ame  time  a  refnilfir  attendant  on  the  lectures  of  Dr. 
Woodroofe,  lo  whoso  teachings  he  is  indebied  for  the  extraordinary  anatomical 
ean^eetness  by  which  his  worn  are  distinguished.  During  this  pmod  he  ter- 
auoiled  his  connexion  with  Mr.  Deaue,  and  in  1822,  c  xe<  uted  on  his  own 
account  for  Dr.  Murphy,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork,  about  forty  figures 
of  g.iints  in  wood,  each  about  three  feet  and  a-half  in  height,  which  form  the 
prmoipal  ornaments  of  the  North  Chapel.  The  eaglet  had  now  sufiiciently 
raiped  liis  wing,  nod  pined  for  a  wider  and  loftier  flight. 

liy  one  of  those  furtuitous  coincidences  which  tempt  the  most  sceptical  to 
believe  In  a  special  providence,  it  happcncfl  that,  in  the  antunin  of  1823,  tho 
hiUi  William  Paulett  Carey,  a  name  well  kuuv.  n  ia  ihc  liiciature  of  art,  and 
aooonoHseor  of  acknowledged  judgment,  visited  Cork,  and  there  fell  in  with 
a  carving  of  Hogan's,  which  at  once  attracted  his  admiration.  Pursuing  faia 
inqnirie=  respecting  the  artist  who  was  capable  of  producing  a  work  of  such 
high  tiiilsh  and  chaste  conception,  he  was  intioduced  to  the  young  man,  and 
having  minutely  scrutinised  both  Us  finished  performances,  and  his  studies  from 
the  antique,  pronounced  him  at  once  n  true  ^oiuus,  and  determined  to  set  fijrth 
his  merits  in  a  prominent  light  before  the  public,  ^illi  the  object  of  procuring 
him  the  means  of  completing  iu  Italy  on  education  already  so  creditably  aa> 
mnoed. 

Followtng  up  this  noble  impulse,  Mr.  Carey  addressed  several  letters  to  Iha 

Cork  new^j^fipcr?,  in  which  he  oarncstly  pleaded  with  llir  wealtliler  citizens  on 
behiiif  of  their  gifted  young  townsman,  and  besought  them  to  furnish  him  with 
the  means  of  residing  for  three  or  four  years  in  the  Eternal  City.  The  eloquent 
advocate  bad  the  mortification  of  finding  his  appeals  unheeded  but  still  he  did 
not  despair.  At  his  su'igestion,  Ilogan  wrote  to  Sir  Jolm  FK  lulng  Leicester, 
afterwards  Lord  De  TaoTey,  frankly  stating  his  case,  and  u'  conipanied  by  some 
specimens  of  his  carvings.  A  kind  and  warm-hearted  repl} ,  fruui  this  noble- 
minded  patron  of  art,  enclosed  twenty-five  pounds,  to  which  the  Boyal  Irish 
In^titutiun  added  one  hundred  pounds,  and  the  Dublin  Society,  twenty  ;  about 
much  more  wa^  contributed  by  some  friends.  Lord  De  Tabley's  kindness 
did  luti  u^i-uiinatc  m  the  mere  pecuniary  gift,  lie  furnished  him  with  letters  to 
Ghantxey  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and,  best  of  all,  gave  him  a  coinmisBioD 
for  a  statue  in  marble,  to  be  commenced  whenever  he  should  feel  his  powers 
competent  to  the  trial.  This  truly  bfn  'volent  man  had  n<*ver  even  seen  the 
objeet  of  his  bounty,  and  did  not.  live  to  enjoy  the  delighted  satisfaction  so 
seomom  m  natura  must  have  derived  from  his  signal  success.  In  1823,  Ilogan 
led  Cork  to  embark  upon  that  troubled  sea — the  world.  His  gentle  and  exed* 
lent  mother  }m']  tVv'\  flie  dcatli  of  the  righteous  ttro  yfnrp  before,  and  the  pre- 
mooitory  s^  mutoms  of  consumption  were  already  paiuiully  uoticcabio  in  the 
tti^ag  §tt&mi  4d  lut  beloved  brother  Ittohard-4ndicadonB  sadly  verified  in 
liidgill^  wm  <n|ght<FOTi  months  subsequently.  Tearing  himself^     a  strong 
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effort,  from  tiic  cmbracca  of  his  family,  he  proceeded  on  his  journoy  Vr  way  of 
London)  where  the  unknown  Irish  lad  had  little  reason  to  congratulate  himself 
on  the  oordialHy  of  Ub  reception  by  I^wrence  or  Chentrey ;  the  former  of 
whom  gave  him,  indeed,  a  formal  letter  to  the  celebrated  Georgiana,  DuchciSS 
of  Devonshire,  then  on  her  deatli-bi  d  in  Rome.  By  the  latter  he  was  dismissed 
with  frigid  politeness,  and  a  suave  regret  that  **  ho  had  no  acquaintance  in 
Itjly*  ^  ^ 

Arrived  m  the  capital  of  art,  the  long-de«ired  home  of  his  aspirations,  Ilogan 
found  himself  without  u  solitary  friend  nr  patron.  The  znv  duchess  !nd  paid 
the  debt  of  nature ;  and  so  he  stood  alone  amidst  the  gioriuua  monimit-nts  of 
ancient  and  medieval  art,  with  nothinsr  to  distract  his  attention  from  the  grand 
object  of  his  sojoiirn.  Undoubtedly  this  was  propitionsly  ordered ;  and  his 
very  i^ornnce  of  the  langnazc,  whict  for  sonic  tunc  prevented  him  from  form- 
ing acquaintances  amongst  the  nativo  artist-*,  contributed  to  his  success  by  the 
necessary  isolation  into  which  he  wjui  thrown.  The  days  and  nights  were  inces- 
santly devoted  to  study— profound,  continuoust  most  sesrchinglv  analrtic. 
Fn'  lio  and  private  galleries  were  haunted  for  months,  by  the  palo  thin  student, 
with  an  awsdnity  that  aujtircd  well  for  his  future  fame.  At  length,  after  a 
residence  of  more  than  a  year,  he  resolved  to  try  his  virgin  chisels  upon 
marble. 

The  idea  was  caught  up  casually  in  the  stret^  where,  in  the  noonday  heat, 
he  oljsorved  a  peasant  boy,  attended  by  his  pet  goat,  enjoyini^  their  siesta. 
buch  was  the  orisin  of  *«  The  Shepherd  Boy,**  Hogana  first  woric  in  marble,  and 
wbidi  he  intended  as  a  present  to  M^.  Deane,  but  was  compelled  by  the  pressnro 
of  the  res  mgusta  domi  to  part  with  it  to  the  late  lamented  Lord  Powerscourt-^no 
meanjud^e,  and  a  liberal  patrnn.  His  lord  du'p,  on  coiniileting  the  purchase,  havintr 
expressed  his  intention  of  grouping  it  with  a  Cupid  by  Thorwaldsen,  one  of  that 
great  sculptor's  latest  works,  llognn  remonstrated  with  the  true  modesty  of 
genius ;  and  perhaps  the  encouraging  repl^,  that  *'  he  need  not  fear  the  com- 
parison," was  not  tlie  least  satisfactory  portion  of  the  reeompcnce. 

A  very  tine  cast  of  thi>'  lioanfiful  gri)up  (the  original  is  at  Fowerscourt),  the 
gift  of  Ilogan  to  the  late  Lady  Morgan,  and  which  subsequently  passed  into 
tlie  hands  of  Mr.  Stewart  Blacker,  was  presented  by  that  gentleman  to  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  hall  leadiDg  to  the  Sculpture 
Gallery  and  School  <>f  Dc«I^n. 

Our  artist,  now  master  of  a  studio  in  the  Vicolo  Dejjl'  Incurabili,"  previously 
occupied  by  Canoya,  of  whose  more  spacious  saloons  in  we  ^'Vioolo  St.  Giacomo 
he  subsequently  became  the  occupier,  bethought  him  that  he  mi^ht  venture 
upon  a  work  for  his  munificent  patron,  Ij<^rd  de  'l';'Mcy.  The  subieot  hnvlii<j 
been  left  to  his  own  discretion,  he  selected  it  from  Gessner's  well-known 
*'  Death  of  Abel  t"  and,  confident  in  his  own  powers,  Tcntured  to  OTontep  bia 
instructions,  wbicli  limited  him  to  a  figure  half  the  size  of  life.  Anticipating 
an  agreeable  surprise,  he  resolved  to  execute  a  full-life  figure  ;  nnd  bending 
his  whole  soul  to  this  labour  of  jgrateful  acknowledgement,  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  figure  which  is  a  model  of  grace  and  solemn  beantr.  £ts,  shortly 
after  her  expulsion  £rom  the  garden,  lights,  in  ber  melancholy  wanderings, 
u]nvn  n  d  -id  dove,  and  is  starth  d  into  awe  by  th-'  t^^carcc  comprehended 
prool  that  the  sentence  of  mortality  pronounced  by  the  oiiended  Creator,  is, 
indeed,  a  fearful  reality.  The  profound  grief  and  timid  surprise  depicted  in 
those  lovely  features  surpass  all  description.  Alas  I  the  generous  heart  the^ 
were  designed  to  thrill  wa^  cold  brfurc  the  statue  could  reach  England  ;  and  it 
lay  for  several  year-?  imnponed  in  its  ca.se,  at  the  family  seat  in  Choslilre,  till, 
on  the  marriage  of  the  present  [)eer,  the  long-hidden  beauties  were  revealed  on 
the  occasion  of  a  gencntl  re-decoration ;  and  this  master-piece  of  art  forms  now 
the  j)riucipal  ornament  of  the  noble  mansion. 

The  story  of  the  next  work  in  order  of  execution,  "The  Drunken  Faun,"  is 
not  a  little  curious.  At  an  evening  party  of  artists,  whilst  Hogan  was  engaged 
upon  the  *'  Eve,*'  there  arose  a  controversy  whether  it  was  |XMsible  to  prodnce 
anything  perfectly  original  in  sculpture.  Gibson,  the  most  eminent  British  artist 
in  Rome,  warmly  sustained  the  negative.  Hogan  dissented  ;  when  Gibson 
somewhat  sneeriugly  retorted,  "Then  perhaps  you  can  produce  an  orijginal 
workl"  Stnng  by  theaareasm,  barbed,  perhaps,  as  it  was,  by  the  significant 
looks  of  the  bystanders,  Hqgan  nnheaitatuigly  accepted  tho  challenge;  nor  did 
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lie  lav  hb  head  upon  the  pillow  that  night  udUI  be  had  hit  upon  the  i<lca  which 
Iki  laboured  diligently  and  in  silence  to  embody.  The  statue,  when  at  last  tl>« 
impctnotis  ami  now  trinmpluint  Tri^liman  permitted  it  to  be  seen,  -was  liall»'<I 
with  enihn>iri5?m,  and  at  oiioe  fixed  liugan's  position  ris  an  arti-t  of  iniTiiorf alit v. 
The  venerable  Thorwaldsen  could  not  contain  hii>  admiration,  but  exclaimed, 
on  fleeing  it)  **  AfsHe  fatio  un  mtraeuh  and  the  Jiat  of  the  great  father  was 
ratified  by  the  applause  of  dilettanti  and  artists  of  all  nations  ;  nor — to 
his  credit  be  it  ?poken — was  Gibson  backward  in  his  conj^rntTdntinii'?  on  the 
acoraiplishment  of  the  *•  impossible"  feat.  This  chef  doucre  was  never  exe- 
cuted mmarUe,  nor  copied.  The  original  was  presented,  in  1829,  to  the  Royal 
IrL-h  Institution  ;  and,  on  the  demise  of  that  body,  passed  into  the  possession  of 
tlio  Knyal  Duljlin  Socioty.  Mr.  Hojjan  applied,  two  or  three  vears  sincr,  for  per- 
mission to  remove  it  to  Home,  in  order  to  its  being  copied  in  marble,  with  some 
improremeiita,  nndotaking  to  return  the  original,  or  a  east  of  the  new  work, 
within  a  specified  time.  A  l»md  was  executed  on  these  terms,  bat,  after  goin^ 
to  «omc  expense?,  he  was  ultimately  rcfn^od  the  favour.  Thf;  model  is  much 
injurcti  b^-  inartistic  whitewashings ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  more  generous 
spirit  coming  into  the  souls  of  the  Society  will  inspire  them  to  ofler  facilities  to 
the  artist  to  perpetuate  his  grand  conception  in  more  durable  material. 

il0i.M:r-  first  vif^it  to  hi-  r.  live  1:i:i<l,  atld  flit'  enrliest  oxliihition  of  anv  of  his 
works  m  thir*  country,  was  in  1829,  when  his  *' Dead  ("hri>t,"  a  litu  size  tigure 
in  relief,  was  exhibiied  in  College-street.  This  was  pnrcba.sed  for  Clarendon- 
j^reet  B4mum  Catholic  Chapel,  and  is  now  nnder  the  high  altar.  A  copy,  but 
with  the  figure  in  considerably  higher  relief,  and  in  other  respects  grcAtfy  im- 
proved, adorns  one  of  the  cliapel.s  in  Cork.  This  vi«5it  gave  llogan  repntation 
at  home,  and  he  returned  with  several  orders,  principally  from  Roman  Catholic 
eedesiaaties.  His  chiael  was  henceforth  in  constant  requisition,  and  each  sub- 
^uent  Yint  to  Ireland,  of  which  he  made  three  or  four,  added  to  his  fame  and 
cli<  Ited  new  commissions.  The  most  striking  of  his  prodtK-fi'  tTis  wo  shall  briefly 
describe,  our  space  not  admitting  of  more  lengthened  criticism. 

First,  we  may  mention  his  noble  monument  to  Br.  I>oyle,  the  cdebrated 
•*  J.K.L.",  which  is  thus  spoken  of  by  one  in  every  way  so  much  more  compe- 
tent than  onrselves  to  do  jiiFtii  <-  to  the  prreatno^s  nf  a  brother  artist,  that  we 
preler  to  adopt  Dr.  Petrie's  vivid  and  generous  words : — 

"  There  is  scarcely  a  poitit  in  wbidi  it  ean  be  viewed  in  which  it  is  not  equally 
effective  and  strilviu^.  The  subject,  a<?  a  sctdptural  one  should  he,  is  of  the  most 
extreme  simplicity,  and  yet  of  tbu  moat  impressive  interest — a  Christian  prelate 
la  tfc»  aet  of  olFeniig  up  a  last  appeal  to  heaven  for  the  r^eneration  of  his  coun- 
try, which  is  personified  by  a  heantifid  female  figure,  w  ho  is  represented  in  an 
^itnde  of  dejection  at  his  side.  She  is  represented  as  resting  on  one  knee, 
her  body  bent  and  humbled,  yet  in  her  majestic  form  retaining  a  fulness  of 
beauty  and  dignity  of  charactWi  her  turret-crowned  head  resting  on  one  arm, 
while  tho  other,  with  an  expression  of  melancholy  aban«h>nment,  reclines  on  and 
sustains  her  ancient  harp.  In  the  male  figure  which  stanU.s  ljesi(hj  her  in  an  atti- 
tude of  the  most  unafi'ected  grace  and  dignity,  we  see  a  perstmineation  of  the  sub- 
lime in  the  Episcopal  character.  Hi'  stands  erect,  his  rntliusiastic  and  «leiply 
intellectual  countenance  directed  upwards  imploringly,  while  with  one  hand  ho 
toucfces  with  delicate  affection  his  earthly  mbtrees,  and  with  the  other,  stretched 
forth  with  passionate  devotion,  he  appeals  to  heaven  for  her  protection. 

SdcU  is  the  touchiug  poetical  sentiment  embodied  in  this  work,  which,  con- 
tulered  merely  as  a  work  of  art,  has  merits  above  all  oraise.  In  the  beauty  of  its 
forms,  its  classical  purity  of  desi^m,  its  simplicity  ana  freedom  from  affectation  or 
toannerism,  its  exquisite  finish  and  characteristic  execution,  and  its  pervading 
gntee,  IrulLb,  and  naturalness,  it,  is  beyond  question  the  fine-t  production  of  art  in 
SMmanneota)  sculpture  that  Irish  genius  li.a^j  liitherto  achieved  ;  and,  taken  all  and 
all,  is,  as  we  lionestly  believe,  without  a  rival  in  any  work  of  the  same  class  in  the 
British  empire." 

To  tbe  adminitton  exdted  by  this  ^oup,  JFIogan  himself  attributes  his  spon- 
taneons  and  wholly  nncxpceted  election  into  the  Institute  of  the  Virtuosi  of 
the  Pantheon — an  honour  which  he  had  regarded  as  beyond  hishope.s,  inasmuch 
as  no  name  ot  a  native  of  the  liritibh  L^lauda  wat>  ever  before  inscribed  on  the 
▼OL.  Z3tXT« — WO.  CCV.  O 
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Mered  roll.    This  is  tho  oldest  society  of  the  kind  in  "Etutjipet  and  Ui«  nUMt 

jcrujfulously  t^clrct,  Imvinf;  been  founded  early  in  the  fifleenth  ccnttin,-,  and 
numbering  ainongi^t  its  celebrities  the  most  illustrious  uaiues  in  the  tlneu  great 
diviaions  of  art ;  the  society  conaistinp;  of  forty-five  members,  chosen  in  equal 
proportions  from  amongst  ttift  mofit  L-minent  sculptors,  painters,  and  architects. 
Consideral/le  cndownn  nts  are  attuuln  J  to  ihv  institution,  and  tlie  members  arc 
entitlf^d  to  wear  a  ;zorir*'ous  uniluriu,  s^Miu-what  reseinblniji  tlie  full  dress  of  a 
oaptaiQ  in  tho  Briiiali  navy,  on  the  buttoui*  ot  which  are  represented  the  imple. 
Bents  of  arty  tho  oooipaM,  chisel,  and  pencil,  with  the  motto.  **  Flormi  im 
damo  Domini."  To  be  iuyested  with  uiilfonn,  worn  by  liapbael,  and  a 
host  of  the  ^i^reat  master'^,  .'ind  to  take  his  seat  anii>n;jst  the  living  lathers  of  his 
profMiioQ  in  their  perio<ltcai  aitiembiies,  is  the  ioftiei^t  goal  at  which  the  ambi- 
iMm  of  any  contmeotal  artist  can  aim.  Hogaa  rsoeived  lus  diploaia  in  1836, 
from  tfao  oiuKls  of  the  president,  the  celebrated  Signor  Fabria,  the  intimcto 
ppr>i;r)nal  friend  of  Gregory  XVI.,  and  now  director  ol'  the  \'atio.in  and  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Capitol.  The  prize  gift  was  presented  ia  a  most  liattering 
addrMi«  Nor  was  this  the  only  rec^nitlon  of  the  sopedority  of  the  stranger 
artist  by  the  critical  authorities  of  Rome.  The  Pieta  (now  in  Francis-street 
B'^nmn  rafholic  (  lifpcl)  wnn  tho  rare  lionour  of  being  enjiravcd  in  the  Ap^ 
Jtuluina,  the  standaid  critical  publication  of  Italy,  accompanied  by  a  must 
eulogistic  naper  from  the  elegant  pen  of  the  acknowledged  ai^ter  of  merit,  the 
Marqaese  Melohiori.  FhMn  that  moment  no  name  stood  higher  in  the  Etenial 
City. 

It  is  .surely  marrellons  that  the  number  and  excellence  of  his  works  scattered 
throughout  the  country  have  not  challenged  at  an  earlier  period  the  patronage 
of  the  aristocracy  of  his  own  land.  Our  own  city  is  crowded  with  tbems  the 
statue  of  Thomas  DurMMoxn,  in  the  Royal  Kxthanfie  ;  the  noble  figure  of 
Bishop  BRiNKLEf,  on  the  staircase  of  the  l'nl\ersity  Library,  in  liis  profe?«sor's 
robes,  with  one  hand  claspi ug  the  I>ible,  the  other  resting  ou  the  globe  ; 
the  exonisite  "RmnMiA,  witn  a  wolf^og  at  her  feet*  and  holdiiag  a  meoaUion 
of  Lord  CIoneuiTy,  in  the  possession  of  that  venerable  nobleman,  at  Maretimo, 
for  whom  he  likewise  executed  a  beautiful  monument  to  the  unroarried  daugh- 
ter of  John  rhilpot  (Jurran,  in  tho  Church  of  ISt.  Isidore  at  Home;  the 
beautiful  dto  retievo  of  the  **  Deposition  from  the  Cross,"  in  the  oonvent  of 
Rathfarnham  ;  and  that  of  the  **  Nativity,"  in  Dalkej. 

In  Cork,  his  colossal  statue  of  Willtam  Crawpord,  in  the  Savings'  Bank, 
has  elicited  the  warmest  commendations  from  the  Munster  dilettanti.  In 
Father  Mathew*s  oemetery  is  a  delightfhl  figure  of  an  angel ;  at  Skibberaaa 
a  splendid  nionunmit»  in  micf,  to  th<-  luemory  of  Dr.  Collins,  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  rioync  ;  and  another,  in  the  Cathc(b-al  ofCloyno,  to  Bij^Iiop  Brinklcy. 
Blackrocic  Church,  amr  Cork,  boasts  of  one  of  bis  most  striking  works,  au 
alto  relievo,  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  another  eminent  citizen  of  Cork, 
William  Beamish,  of  Beaumont.  The  subject  is  illustrative  of  **  the  day  of 
the  voice  of  the  seventh  anpeb  Avlien  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  snail 
be  raised."  (llcv.  xi.  7-)  The  conception  and  cxecutiou  ol"  this  magniticent 
idea  attest  at  once  the  range  of  his  inventive  facnltie^i,  and  the  diligent  care 
with  which  he  elaborates  the  minutest  details  of  Win  subject. 

^Ve  have  left  ourselves  to  ?peak  last  of  the  colossal  figure  of  O'Connell,  in 
the  Royal  Kxcliauge,  a  masterpiece  of  the  sublime  in  sculpture.  In  none  of 
his  other  works  has  liogaa  been  muie  succes^iul,  either  in  the  cmployntent  of 
his  accessaries— the  marvellous  fireedom  and  grace  of  drapery,  for  whidi  he 
stands  unrivalled — or  the  faultless  eorrecfuess  of  his  anatomy.  But  this  work 
has  the  loftier  merit  of  stamping  tlie  cliaractcr  of  the  great  tribune  in  his 
grandest  passion  mood.  The  arm  boldly  extended,  as  in  detiance — the  proud 
soom  seated  on  the  massiYe  brow,  and  playing  over  the  mobile  features — pre- 
sent 0*ConneIl  to  our  ima<;inaUottS  as  he  ap[K>ared  on  some  great  though  rare 
occasions  during  his  turbulent  career.  A  more  striking  and  characteristic  like- 
ness oi'  the  great  asrilatur  may  be  traced  in  a  bust  executed  at  the  rec^uest  of 
Dr.  MUcy,  of  Msrlborough^treeta  and  in  the  possession  of  that  reverend  gen> 
tleman.  The  brow  is  wreathed  with  oak  leaves^  and  an  imperisl  dignity  is  cast 
over  tho  whole  expression. 

It  mustj  however,  be  evident  that,  fully  as  his  hands  have  been  engaged,  our 
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artist  has  bitherto  been  presented  with  rare  opportunities  of  soarinj^  into  those 
regions  of  pore  ideal,  in  which  an  exuberant  fancy,  clui.^fcned  \>\  a  cultivated 
cla^-iic  taste,  would  find  intKst  con I'-otiiul  exercise.  IIi>  wm  ks  insensihly  ncal 
us  to  the  gwlden  aje  oi*  sculptui*e,  when  the  arti^jL's  {oil  Lad  noblei'  iu^^piratiuus 
tiian  the      nlged  ;:ninea8  of  personal  or  vicarious  vanity. 

H<^an,  our  readers  will  say,  CKi^rht  to  be,  by  this  tiine,  a  r-i'L  nian.  Unfor- 
ttmatc'ly  the  truth  is  otherwise.  For  the  ^-ealer  portion  of  his  labours  he  has 
been  but  scantily  requited.  Sojnc  have  involved  Iiiiu  in  positive  loss  ;  and  on  too 
many  occa:sions  ho  has  been  treated  in  a  niprirardly,  and  even  diiihonesit  spiiil. 
We  prefer  to  be  silent  on  thc'^e  points,  thou^xh  the  temptation  is  strong:  to  expoiMS 
the  shabbincss  b'f  b  plunders  the  nnworldly  artist  of  his  guerdon.  IJoi^an  found 
it  difBcult  more  than  nnee  to  res. ruin  liIs  indiLrnation,  and  <inly  liousehold 
iMfcessilies  restrained  him  from  pulveri&iug  the  liuished  work.  Aliu<  1  who 
amongst  us  \A  not  Bometimes  eompelied  to  repress  bis  internal  fires  that  the  do- 
natio kettle  may  not  grow  cold  1 

Daring  the  convulsions  which  ncritated  the  continent  last  year,  even  the 
peaceful  artkt  denizeus  of  the  Kternol  City  were  compelled  to  keep  ward  and 
watch  alternately  for  the  Pope  and  the  triumvirs ;  ana  Xloirun,  with  the  rest, 
W^  force<l  to  assume  the  uniform  of  a  National  Guard.    Fei  lini:  comparatively 
little  iTitcrrst  in  the  settlement  of  a  di^^pritn         h  fMncerned  nut  a  rrcat  di  al 
Qxyti  who  looked  forward,  to  a  tomb  in  his  own  island  birthplace,  no  wonder  our 
artist  embraced  the  first  opportunity  of  esca[ic  from  the  (Krone  of  turmoih  The 
Mtrona  of  Art  having  di^jmraed,  in  all  directions,  to  safer  retreats,  there  were 
few  vTSTt^T*  to  the  studios,  save  grim  collector-'  of  siiV>-i  ly.  ,in  1  (m  ( ;isional 
canooii-baUs.    A  Scotch  artist,  who  succeeded  iiogan  in  the  oceu]>aui.y  of  his 
old  premises  on  tlie  ••VicoloDegl'  Incurabili,"  was  disturbed  at  breakfast  one 
fine  Boniing  daring  the  siege,  by  the  unwelcome  intrusion  of  a  Gallic  twenty- 
four  pounder,  which  clean  perforated  the  opposite  walls  i  f  lii.>  apartment, 
making,  in  it?  pm^^re^s,  smithereens  of  his  tea  and  toast.    Sueh  hints  are  not 
to  be  disregarded ;  .nnd,  accordingly,  llotian,  with  his  Roman  wife  and  seven 
children^  bade  an  adieu  to  the  city  of  the  Cse^ar^^,  and  is  now  amonpt  us,  we 
nncerely  trust  for  good  and  all,  a  citizen  of  our  Irish  metropolis.    This  must 
depen«i,  in  a  great  measure,  on  ourselves,  for  lb /  in  retnins  his  lioman  studio 
— the  immediate  purpose  of  his  present  sojourn  m  1 1  eland  bemg  to  complete 
and  soperintend  the  erection  of  two  unfinbheid  works  in  monomental  sculpture, 
whidi,  judging  from  what  we  have  seen  of  them  in  their  present  stages  of 
advancement,  promise  to  excel  every  former  production  of  his  chisel.  The 
first  is  an  alto  relievo,  of  the  unusual  dimensions  of  seven  feet  square,  designed 
to  eookmenMirate  the  useful  virtues  of  the  late  Peter  PureelU  Esq.,  the  dis- 
tingoished  patron  of  Irish  agriculture.    The  deceased  is  represented  as  having 
fs!!en  into  tlu-  ^litintjer  of  death  whilst  engaged  in  his  fa\ouritc  pursuits.  He 
reclines  against  the  stump  of  a  tree,  whilst  the  genius  of  agriculture,  personitied 
by  a  beatttifnl  boy,  extends  the  palm-branch  to  the  expiring  philanthropist. 
Nodnng  ean  be  finer  than  the  easv  outline  and  chaste  drapery  of  the  principal 
fTrTiTT-f.    This  massive  work  has  just  arrived  at  the  artist's  studio,  Wentworth- 
pUiee.  A  number  of  other  works  in  progress  are  daily  expected,  amongst  which 
IS  the  statue  of  the  late  Justin  Foley  Macnamara,  Titular  Bishop  Elect  of 
Cloyne,  in  his  sacerdotal  robe»-<at  his  feet  an  angel,  bearing  a  reversed  mitre. 
M«v  OU2'  ilbi-'trious  conntryninn,  crowned  ^v^^h  wruath? — won  in  frloiion^  rom- 
p.>tit5on  with  the  most  f  »rniidable  rivals  the  nations  of  the  eju'th  i*eud  forth  to 
contest  the  palm  iu  the  metropolis  of  art — escaped  the  perils  of  climate,  and 
sea,  and  wmrfiiret  long  be  spared,  to  enioy  a  more  heart^cheerins  appreciation 
at  home— to  gather*  amoiigst  his  own  kith  and  kin»  new*  and  no  longer  barrm 
isurala. 
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B£1IIXUC£SCES  OK  TOE  WS8T.— THE  WKUUES. — TUK  TUIViSU  0&  JncXCU. 


IIKLL  tut  c  oi^NArO  HI  —  I  I  1  — ITS  I'RF.t  K.>  T  A  5  P  FO  RM  C II  ro  S  t>  1 T  IO>      II  I'lSlOR  ITS  rCTORE; 

I»ltrOVUi.AXiON — SRCBer  BOCIKTIKS— TMR  aiOno<«MK{r— FRKtlCHa  ASD  UAHOtCT  COX9TA8LKS— ' 
A  mUTIA  KAJOH— FAttOr  WBLM  THE  PIBUKSMAN,  MIS  LirK,  »OI!tOt  AND  DKATH  —  TBK 
BLOOD  OF  TBI  WBtSHBB>«BB  TBIBD  DBBAM>-TBBAtSRB4BBBUCa~BAUI«tOBBB  OABTLB, 
US  OAPYOBS  tlf  I7M— SAllfrF  O*C0ii»0B— TBB  WtDOW*B  SOB  ABO  VBB  FBTOBBB— BOtOOmiOB 
IB  lata— A  «tABtA«OIWAl.  BXHIBt«IOB->«HB  BALtOVl— I.AOT  BBVTV,  A  FlXAftB  BSBCimOBM 
— «BB  lAM  SIOOBBm  •IBMnB^-m  etriUKBO  BFPBOtB  OF  WHIF0OBO  ABD  UAO— 
turn  BI«HT  HOBOVBABUk 

'*  Id  Ireland,  a  Fetch  li  the  cupenatural  fac-timile  of  fome  Indlrlilu&l  which  conM  to  inrare  to  U»  origiiud 
B luwfgr  loofrrttjr  «r  liani^aiite  diMolBtlOB )  if  Mca  la  tho  stgcnlaf,  th«  ooBmnl  is p>«dki«ili  if  iB  ^ 


**  To  Hell,  or  Connaught  !*'  \ras  a  ma- 
lediction well  known  and  often  ex- 
pressttd  in  the  North  and  East  fifty 
years  ago;  the  choice  of  looalitiea 

being  generally  left  |to  the  person 
entrusted  with  the  mission.  We  have 
not  ventured  to  explore  the  former, 
for  although  the  way  thither  is  clearly 
di  fint'il  by  the  ministers  ofall  religious 
hccti  in  this  country,  t)ie  return  is  i»ot 
80  easy.  Connaught,  however,  as  the 
other  altemativef  we  have  tried,  and 
are  now  to  the  fore  to  offer  so  mo  re»> 
son  for  its  supposed  cont^ity  to  a 
more  tropical  region. 

What  the  country  weat  of  the 
Shannon  haa  been  heretoforOf  may  be 
conjectured  by  observing,  even  cur- 
sorily, what  it  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment j  and  the  estimate,  of  a  portion 
of  it  at  leaalt  liaa  been  tolerably  well 
defined  in  the  late  bidding  for  the 
Connomara  estates,  when,  despite  the 
puff  preliminary  in  the  invitation  of 
a  Vioeroy ;  the  pufF  ooUoaive  In  the 
speech  of  a  London  Lord  Mayor,  and 
the  puff  direct  in  the  eloquent  "  set- 
ting up"  of  the  first  auctioneer  of 
the  day,  before  an  auditory  almost 
choking  with  a  plethora  of  wealth — 
little  more  tlian  half  their  intrin>,ic 
value  was  ofVered.  The  Quarterly 
knew  better  than  any  of  them,  and 
waa  juat  oat  in  time  to  save  the  Loo- 
don  jnillionaire  from  risking  his  fifty 
o!-  xixty  thousand  pounds  in  the  dilli.'-h, 
sloaUe  and  oarrigeeu  moss  on  ttie 
rocks  and  clifFs,  from  Rotindatone  to 


Slimehead,  or  in  growing  flax  upon 
the  ser^ntine  and  granite  of  the 
twelve  pma  of  Bennabola.  But  what'a 

the  use  in  going  over  the  same  storv, 
and  ringing  the  famine  and  fever,  and 
poor-law  desolation  in  your  ears,  good 
Christians,  again  ; — Sure  I  told  you 
how  it  was  with  all  Ireland^  in  May 
and  June  last,  u  hcn  I  discoursed  you 
on  the  srir^e  <^ii})jec:t  as  tlie  present ; 
and  if  ^ou  want  to  know  how  Coo- 
Daught  la  DOW,  I  can  hut  tell  yon  that 
it  is  ten  timea  worae— only  that  Uia 
people  (and  more  is  the  wonder)  are 
honester,  more  peaceable,  and  although 
given  a  trifle  to  lying,  bear  itarvation 
with  leaa  grnmhling  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world  where  human  beings 
are  sul»jected  to  the  like  t!iis"ry,  and 
have  so  long  sutTered  i'roui  the  same 
demoraUsing  infloeneea. 

No  one  will  buy  in  Connaught 
now — it  is  said  they  cannot.  Why  ? 
Certainly  English  capitalists,  some  of 
them  of  great  name,  who  have  lately 
visited  tlua  eountry,  have  assured  us 
that  it  was  not  the  ill-conditioned 
state  of  the  peasnutrv — nor  the  deso- 
late appearance  of  the  country— nor 
the  debta  due  by  the  landtorda*  no— 
nor  the  want  of  title,  or  the  defect  of 
drain.oge — nor  of  means  of  access — 
nor  even  tho  low  price  of  corn—nor 
the  danger  to  life  or  property  t— all 
these  could  be  calculited  upon ;  thdr 
prohahh'  lo>ses  and  jtrofits  summed  uv  ; 
and  when  a  "view"  was  made  ot  the 
whole,  it  would  be  found  to  be  just 


*  Contiuued  from  Vol.  XXXILL,  No.  CXCYIIL,  for  June,  1849. 
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worth,  liKe  any  other  prti;-cr(y,  so 
manj  jears'  purchai»ey  anU  wouUi  Lring 
its  proper  price  in  the  market ;  but  it 
vas  the  taxation  which  they  dreaded, 
the  poor-law  taxation  of  which  tVity 
oould  form  do  estimate,  even  for  tho 
next  coaple  of  years— a  taxation, 
it  IS  feared,  loay  soon  increase 
to  «uch  an  rxtcnt  .15  to  exceed  the  fee- 
fimpic  value  of  the  land.  Well,  this 
b  m1  Terj  true ;  but  this  taxation  is 
to  feed  the  peopIe--.will  H  not  increaso 
as  the  population  increases  ?  Yes,  but 
the  population  trilJ  not,  cannot  Increase 
muicr  the  present  circumstances.  Al- 
ready it  hae  been  tlumiod  to  an  extent 
almost  unparalleled  under  any  eondition 
of  the  country,  as  will  be  proved  wh^'u 
tbe  next  census  is  taken  upon  the  Gth 
Jcioe,  1851.  We  now  speak  of  the 
Wc«t,  with  trbteh  we  bare  been  long 
familiar,  and  we  vcntnre  to  assert 
that,  wltliin  two  years  from  the  pre- 
sent, tiic  nutnbers  wiiich  wiU  have 
taken  advutage  of  poor-Uw  relief^ 
and  who  must  consequently  be  a  bur- 
den  upon  the  land,  will  have  reached, 
if  not  passed^  tbe  maximum  |  and  as 
tlM  nnmbers  requiring  relief  dtber 
within  doors  or  without,  shall  be  thin- 
ned and  decreased,  so  ought  the  tax- 
ation to  lessen  also  :  unless  the  offici  ils 
continue  to  blind  tbe  public  tu  au  ex- 
tent bitberto  unknown. 

We  lately  made  a  tonr  of  the  West 
af^  an  absence  of  twelve  year". 
What  bare  we  seen — what  was  tiie 
inproeaion  made  upon  us  in  passing 
wonffli  diatricts  with  which  we  have 
been  l^ng  familiar?  this — that  until 
tbe  late  potato  failure  and  consequent 
fiunine,  there  must  have  been  immense 
egrienltaral  impromnent  going  for- 
ward even  in  dmnauglit  ;  fur  althoii^'h 
we  parked  over  niilea  of  country  witli- 
QUt  meeting  the  face  of  a  human  being, 
and  eoldom  that  of  a  four-footed  be«1t 
and  tboush  we  cam^  in  some  plaoe8» 
hot  upon  tne  •molting'  rnin^xf  arecently 
unroofed  village,  with  the  late  mi.oe- 
labio  inmates  bnddled  together  and  bur* 
rowing  Ibr  ahelter  among  the  omahed 


rafters  of  their  cabins  ;  and  although 
thero  were  large  tracts  of  laud  un- 
titled and  untenanted — still,  with  the 
traces  of  cultivation  far  bevondwhat 
wc  reinembercd  lit  former  (inipx,  pa«!^. 
ing  under  our  eyes ;  with  improved 
drainage — in  many  places  rendering 
the  former  swamp  a  meadow^witU 
the  dark  patches  of  green  crops  creep- 
ing up  the  sides  of  the  valleys — with 
the  turnip  and  the  parsnip  surround- 
ing the  cottage,  where,  alone,  the 
potato  had  a  footing  previously  ;  and, 
with  large  tracts  of  Vi  reclaimed 
wherever  there  was  aa  imnruvuig  and, 
consequently,  a  wise  ana  humane  ae 
well  as  thriving  landlord*«»we  could 
not  but  feel  that  the  appearance  of 
the  country,  generally,  bad  improved 
since  1837.  But,  to  the  subject  of 
the  depopulation. 

Thousands  of  the  peasantry  have 
died  annually  since  1810»  over  and 
above  the  annual  standard  of  mor- 
tality, which,  in  Ireland,  according  to 
the  only  data  yet  aoeesriblej  did  not* 
upon  an  average,  exceed  two  per  cent, 
at  tbe  utmost.  Thousands  upon 
thoutaads  of  the  beat  and  most  pro- 
dnctiY*  of  the  population  have  emi- 
grated ;  and  among  tho'^c  who  remain, 
and  who  have  eked  out  a  roost  misera- 
ble existence  without  the  walls  of  the 
poorbouaCf  tbe  births,  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  tbe  unhappy  condition 
in  which  the  country  has  been,  have 
been  lessened  to  an  extent  scarcely 
credible;  and  marriages*— as  tbe  priests 
know  to  their  cost— have  fallen  off 
boy.  rid  the  remembrance  of  any  for- 
mer time.  The  few  still  standing  out 
among  the  peasantry,  clinging  with 
delusive  hope  to  the  potato,  and  still 
holding  on,  in  chronic  starvation,  to 
tw  o  acres  and  a  half  of  ill-tilled  land  ; 
with  that  longing  for  liberty— but, 
alasl  not  for  independenee^wluoh 
makes  tho  Irish  peasant  rather  die 
than  quit  his  native  hearth  ;  those 
supported  upon  public  works,  where 
sucn  exists  or  who  bare  been  reodring 
firom  the>  as  yetf  unpauperised  Isno- 


"  No  bettrr  proof  of  this  could  he  adduced  than  the  present  rnralltloii  of  llio 
tim^ue  of  land — ^part  of  the  Barnab  property,  iu  Counomaru,  running  in  from  liaili- 
aakille  bay  to  the  shores  of  Kylemore  Ls^o,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Graham.  On  01. e  sidi  of  it  i>  Hk-  Hallynahinrh  estate,  atiil  on  the  otiier  tlic  Ri*nville 
—both  worse  oft'  than  thev  were  ten  years  ago— while  this  tract,  which  wo 
mnember  red  bog  and  heathy  mour,  is  now  growing  corn  and  green  crops,  and  has 
several  snug  homesteads  opon  it. 
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lord  fivepence ft>(lay,  "without  mate 
or  drink,"  for  the  few  months  of 
apring  and  )iarvest«  will  all  have  been 
ffiiven  into  the  poorhouM  bofor«  tha 
bcgilUliOg  of  1862  ;  while  thoM  who 
can  muster  the  price  of  their  pass.-ig'e 
to  New  York,  cither  by  honest  accu- 
mulatioti  ur  rubbing  theur  landlords 
of  the  oropSf  will  likewite  have  emi* 
grated. 

Let  us  go  into  the  poorhouses,  and 
\ralk  through  the  day-wards^  and 
jards*  and  workahopt.  We  see  there 
two  classes;  theworn«dowii  peasantry, 
with  broken  constitutions,  spectres  <jf 
men  and  women,  lisiL-.'-sly  stalking 
&buu{ — iiioodjr,  unoccu^ietl ;  brooding 
orer  miseries  past ;  without  hope  for 
the  future  ;  nt  recipients*  mentally 
and  corporeally,  for  ail  the  contagious 
influences  necessarily  attendant  upon 
the  aoeumulation  of  such  a  crow  dof 
human  beings :  we  feel  assured,  upon 
looking  at  them,  tliat  the  j^ent  majo- 
rity will  never  number  another  year. 
For  the  other  section  of  this  class... 
the  hoys  and  girls,  and  young  men  and 
women— .many  of  them  intelligent, 
and  with  good  constitutinn:-,  now 
growing  up  ia  the  workhouses,  and 
aoclinaatisea  to  them:  we  feel  that 
something  must  be  dune  by  legislative 
enactment,  either  to  provide  for  them 
in  the  colonies,  or  to  transplant  them 
again  throughout  the  unpopulated  dis- 
tricts* or  to  hire  them  out  as  farm* 
servants,  their  legitimate  and  proper 
calHny,  before  two  vearselapse:  orland 
must  be  taken  by  the  poor-law  autho- 
rities on  wbidi  to  employ  them.  Andt 
aa  we  ataiad  on  a  former  occasion,  the 
day  will  come,  av\  \t  is  not  fnr  dis- 
tant, M  hen,  unlei»s  «U  irtilan<i  be  con- 
verted into  a  grass-ftmv  the&rmar 
most  go  to  the  workhouse  to  seek 
labourers  for  his  harvc)>t. 

But  there  is  another  portion  ot'  the 
poorhouie  which  we  have  yet  tu  visit 
^be  hospital  Hers^  whether  it  he 
a  temporary  shed»  or  the  ordinary  ward 
accommodation,  as  we  pass  down  the 
long  room,  between  the  rows  of  beds* 
and  cast  our  eyes  on  the  thirty  or  iat^ 
human  beings  arranp'etl  on  each  tide  of 
us,  a  glance  prartifed  to  disc.^e  assures 
us,  that  ere  to-niorrow's  sun  iias  set, 
many  of  the  miserable  beings  through 
whom  we  hare  passed  will  have  ceased 
to  feel  the  burning  fever  or  the  wasting 
dysentery  :  their  corpses  will  He  in  the 
dead-house.    The  doctor  who  accom- 


panies us  will  connrm  our  remarks. 
The  wards  are  almost  always  full — 
some  recent  cases  from  witbouti 
others  occiirring  among  the  broken- 
down  paupers  in  the  house — rapidlj 
filHn;^  itp  the  vacancies  which  every 
four-and-twenty  hours  produce.  In 
truth*  the  mortality  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  and  which  is  still  going  forward* 
to  a  certnin  extent,  in  the  poorhouses 
of  Ireland*  ia  beyond  belief*  We  have 
no  desire  that  it  should  now  bo  made 
known.  No  doubt  it  will  be  pub- 
llslicd  at  the  proper  time*  and  in  the 
proper  place.  It  is  not  for  the  sake 
of  exciting  angry  feelings  against  these 
institutions  tmt  we  write:  we  believe 
that,  under  the  circumstances*  the 
mortality  has  not  been  greater  there 
than  might  have  been  expected ;  but  we 
have  made  these  statements  because 
we  have  witnessed  what  we  relate,  and 
brcause  the  sum  of  our  imjuiries  and 
observations  assures  us,  that  the 
number  of  persons  requiring  poor-law 
relief  will  begin  to  decrease  to  an 
extent  of  which  no  idea  can,  at  pre- 
sent, be  formed,  after  a  very  few 
years.  And  tiien*  with  an  Irish  pro- 
tectionist representation-.;^  thai  we 
thaUhttce — taxation  will  not  fall  as  Iiea* 
vily  nor  with  that  uncertainty  \v!i  h  the 
Irishman  who  sells,  or  the  Lngiiahman 
who  would  buy  land,  now  imagines. 

Why  the  rulers  of  the  west*  if  thej 
have  not  earned  fur  it  the  adage,  To 
ITell  or  Connauglit,"  have,  at  least* 
assisted  to  keep  up,  and,  in  part,  to  de- 
serve* the  malediction*  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  sequel  to  the  following  tale* 
which,  whiiv;  it  serves  to  illustrate  n  pe- 
culiar Irish  superstiiioo*  details  an  hi^ 
torical  iact,  known  at  this  very  hour  to 
hundreds  where  the  circumstance  oc- 
curred, and  the  proofs  of  which — in 
all  save  the  supernatural  appearances, 
probably  the  result  of  an  excited  iuia- 
ginatioD-..ere  undeniable^  and  oould  be 
produced. 

The  rcfitjor  acquainted  with  Irish 
local  history  may  form  some  idea  of 
tha  stato  of  Connaught  at  the  period 
to  which  this  tale  refers,  and  the  hut* 
hnroas  conilition  of  the  country  at 
the  time,  when  we  tell  him,  that  it' was 
many  years  after  some  of  the  gentry 
of  Mayo*  having  ovcr{)owerea  tba 
guards,  brok-e  into  tlie  jail  of  Castle- 
bar,  and  attempted  to  assassinate  one 
of  the  prisoners*  whom  they  left  for 
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dead.*  And  it  occurred  a  few  voirs 
Wfore  one  of  the  memberit  for  the 
comity  of  Odway,  a  inngistrite  and  a 
dtpwtjr  UatxteiMiit,  was  tried,  aentenced, 

anHI  impnsnnpd  many  month*,  for 
hea  ling  a  riotous  anned  mob,  march- 
ing off  witii  them  fereral  miles  through 
a  aeigfabooring  towi)>  aod  taking  ille- 
and  forril.le  pos?e««ton  of  an  acre 
ot"  i>og,  wiiert'by  several  persons  w  ere 
scFerelj  injured,  and  the  peace  of  the 
ndm  wtiirbed4  And  il  was  abonl 
fhia  timm,  or  ahmily  altar  it,  when  a 
jrentleman,  then  residing  not  far  from 
tlie  town  of  Hoscommofi,  abducted  a 
drorc  of  pigs  from  a  netghbonring 
■agi^trato  Nvith  whom  he  happened 
to  be  dininu' :  for  which  rrtmc  he  was 
tran^porlt'  l  for  life — a  lity  ho,  after 
a  long  i»pace  of  time,  forfeited 
to  tha  oflfanded  laws  of  a  penal 
eotoBj.  Not  laaay  yean  ago,  his 
son^ — who  had  l>een  a  cabin-boy  at 
the  battle  of  Navarino — ^proved  in  the 
pablie  MMUIIioaia  of  L«itrim>  that  be 
araa  the  rightful  heir  to  the  estates  of 
a  man  who  lia^l  tlien  but  recentlv  filled 
the  office  of  high  sheriff  of  the 
e4>uuly,  but  whom  a  jury  believed  to 
ba  a  aoppoaititious  chUd^  the  eon  of  a 
{Hpe-maker \X  But  it  was  a  good  many 
years  subsequent  to  this  time  (thnutrh 
some  of  tbe  witoesses  are  still  living) 
when  •  lady  of  rank  and  oonsequence, 
belonging  to  the  lame  province,  paid 
a  l.ig-h  price  for  a  window  in  Green- 
^r«^t,  from  which,  it  is  said,  she, 
along  with  her  daughter,  witnessed 
tba  axaeution  of  the  gentleman  who 
murd<rtcl  thi;  hu<<band  of  the  one 
and  the  father  of  the  other,  by  de- 
liberately walking  up  to  him,  and 
ihootiBg  hka  throogb  the  head,  as  he 


was  «'»1ut'.r;^  him  previous  to  their 
fighting  a  duel.§  Strange  to  say,  wo» 
several  years  a^o,  received  the  account 
of  tills  horrid  transaction  from  the 
secMii  1  of  the  murdered  man,  the 
late  Major  Plunket  of  Kinnaird,  on 
the  very  spot  where  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lloyd  was  lately  murdered.  Major 
Plunket  had  boon  a  general  of  the 
rebel  army  in  17^8,  was  expatriated 
to  Bath,  but  was  allowed  to  returu  to 
Ireland  in  18*i8  or  %  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  conservative  and  high-churdl 
candii!ate  for      native  county! 

Verily,  we  have  been  a  peculiar 
people,  in  Connaught ;  and,  shall  wa 
not  add,  zealous  of  bad  works.  These 
little,  but  truthful  memnrabllia  may, 
however,  serve  to  remiri'l  ^^nmp  of  our 
friends  of  whom,  and  ut  wliat  times 
we  write. 

Connaught  generally,  and  Roscom- 
mon in  [larticular,  was  the  scene  of 
one  of  those  paroxysms  of  outrage, 
the  reealt  of  secret  association,  Uiat  in 
diflRerent  localities,  and  at  divers  times, 
have  afffCted  the  Iri^h  peasantry, 
sometimes  for  one  ohjei't,  .sometimes 
for  another  ;  a  war  aj^aiait  tithes,  or, 
mora  properly  speaking,  tithe  proc- 
tors, or  against  landlords  and  agents, 
or  on  account  of  con-acre,  or  to  aid 
in  getting  emancipation  or  repeal — 
often  without  any  cause  that  even  the 
people  themselves  could  assign.  Hence 
arose  the  Hearts- of- Steel,  Caravats, 
and  Siianavests,  the  Croppies,  Defend- 
ers, White- Boys,  Right- Boys,  Peep- 
o'Day  Boy?,Carder8,||Hacklers,  Trash- 
ers,  Kockites,  Kibbonmen^  Teny-AltSt 
and  Molly- Magnirc". 

Some  idle  malcontent,  labouring 
under  the  smart  of  a  real  or  supposed 


•  See  the  trial  of  the  celebrated  Geor^jo  Robert  Fitz.ijcrald,  in  i7Hu;  and  "of 
TImotby  Brecknock,  James  Fulton,  and  others,  for  tlie  procurement  of,  and  for 
the  inurdar  of  Patrick  R mdal  M'Donnell  and  Charles  HicUson  ;  and  also  the  trial 
of  John  Gallagher  and  oth.i  rs-,  for  an  a«san!t  on  George  Robert  Fitsgcrald,  in  tlie 
G.ial  oi  Ca&tlebar."  iiubiin:  printed  by  P.  Uyruo.  See  aUo  **  The  Lite  of 
Gvorge  Aobert  FUtgerald,"  in  this  Magasloe,  for  July,  August,  and  Bepteraber, 
1640. 

t  The  Bottle  of  the  Bog  occurred  ia  16J7,  at  Ou^literard,  between  some  of 
the  tribe  of  the  "Ferocious  OTflaherties,*'  of  H-Iar  Connaught,  and  tlie  retainers 

of  nallynabiDch — Thomas  Martin,  AI.P.  and  J.P.,  tbo  last  male  descendant  of 

•*  Niixibie  Dick,"  having?  led  the  van. 

X  See  the  trials  of  Kcon  v.  Keen,  in  Roscommon,  Leitrim,  and  Gv»'.uay,  lium 
1628  to  I63}i. 

f  See  the  fria!,  in  Dublin— to  Avbich  plaoo  the  vcn-'owas  cbanged«-»of  Mr*  Keon, 
tor  the  murder  of  Mr.  Roynokls,  on  the  loiU  October,  1787. 

I  Om  of  tiie  oards  or  hackles,  with  spikes  on  it  an  inch  and  a-balf  long,  iriiieh 
r.'^cd  to  bo  hammered  into  the  buck,  aiul  then  dragged  down  along  the  spine,  is 
still  iu  the  collecUoa  of  aatii^uitios  of  a  geutleman  ia  MulUagar. 
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grievance;    some    mere  pecuniary 

speculator,   or    some  t;itter>ltjinallivi:i 
obliged,  for  crimes  <«f  liis  own,  to  be 
*'  on  tiie  runj"  and  »eek  shelter  in  a 
difierent    county,    has  frequently 
stirred     up    a    hitherto  peaceable 
peasantry  to  band  themselves  undo?-  r\ 
secret  society ;  to  meet  in  ribbun 
lodges ;  to  assame  certain  nicknames ; 
to  organise  and  arm ;  to  have  secret 
signs  auJ  passwords.    ^  v  which  the 
initiated  might  be  recognised  at  fair 
or  market^  when  a  grip  of  the  hand) 
or  a  nudge  of  the  elbow,  the  way  in 
wl)ich  a  man  carried  the  tail  or  skirts 
of  his  big  coat ;  hitched  up  the  \vai>t- 
bond  of  his  breecheii ;  liCted  his  glabs, 
or  knoclted  Ms  qaart  upon  the  puhlio> 
house  table,  when  he  wanted  Jmore 
drink ;     the  manner  in    which  he 
cocked  bis  hat,  or  handled  bis  black- 
thorn, or  lomo  casoal  or  apparently 
unimportant  word   thrown  oat  in 
passing  the  way,  as  **  God  save  you," 
or  the  time  of  day,  or  the  ordinary 
aalutation  among  the  lower  orders, 
wero  all  used  as  a  mcaoa  of  rocog- 
nition. 

There  is  n  freemasonry — a  craft  or 
mystery  ia  ali  tnis  which,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  other  objects,  possesses  a 
charm  for  the  human  mind  ;  and  this 
al'tne  will  gain  prosclrto.?  at  all  times  and 
among  all  cla!>ses,  descending;  from  the 
magi  and  heathen  priests  of  old  through 
the  iUumlnati  of  later  days,  down  to  the 
various  secret  societies,  w  bodies  pos- 
sessing secret  signs,  symboU,  or  pass* 
words,  among  the  educated  classes  at 
present,  either  recognised  by  the  law  or 
connived  at  by  the  ofRccrs  of  justice. 
We  repeat  it,  there  is  a  churm  in  this 
state  of  things  which  has  lured  many 
a  young  and  innocent  peasant  into  the 
snare  of  designing  men.  Besides  these 
tliere  are  the  evil  disposed  at  all  times 
~-.the  revengeful  of  the  lower  classes, 
the  timid,  and  the  wavering,  who  will 
each,  for  their  respective  motives,  join 
any  illegal  society  which  may  start  up 
in  their  vicinity.  Where  and  when 
we  allude  to,  murder,  and  crimes  of 
such  debasing  nature,  formed  no  part 
of  the  ribbon  .system.  As^^rarian  out- 
rage was  not  known.  There  was  no 
famine  ;  the  people  were  well  fed  and 
comfortably  clothed;  there  were  no 
harsh  evictions,  such  as  are  now  re- 
corded dailv  ;  neither  had  the  clear- 
ing  system  then  come  into  full  opera- 
tion ;  dmnkenness  was  not  rife ;  but  too 


Suj}er4tUions,  £Jaxi. 

frequently  the  cruet  and  unmeamng 

practice  of  hauudiinsij^  cattle  marked 
the  [)ri)L:ress  of  the  epiileinic.  Some 
Manchciiter  delegate  generally  com* 
menced  tlie  work ;  the  village  aehool- 
master  wrote  out  and  copied  the  re> 
g^ulations ;  oaths  were  admini?$tcred  ; 
the  peaceable  and  well-disposed  were 
compelled,  under  fearful  peoaltMa,  to 
join ;  the  people  assembled  on  aome 
neighbouring  hill,  or  on  a  lonesome 
road,  at  dead  of  night  ;  an  old  pen- 
sioner drilled,  marched,  and  counter- 
marched the  corps ;  andt  jet,  though 
the  system  of  military  traininjjf  ha* 
been  so  long  resorted  to  by  Irish  in* 
surgents,  we  cannot  record  an  in* 
stance  in  which  it  has  been  of  the  alig^t« 
est  use  to  those  so  trained. 

The  peasantry  now  became  cautJ0iL<!, 
reserved,  and  gloomy.  Factioo-figbts 
ceased  at  fiurs  and  markets  $  men  drank 
in  the  backs  of  tents  and  in  the  upper 
rooms  of  public  houses,  and  conversed 
in  low  tones,  and  generally  in  Irish.  Ill- 
spelled  rockite  notices,  signed  "Lifr 
tinint   Starlight,**    or    **  Corporlar 
Moonbame,"  were  posted  on  public 
places.     Abducting  hor«e<  and  riding 
them  in  the  "cavalry,"  during  the  entire 
night,  upon  some  embassj  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  country,  and  then  leaving 
them  in  a  pound,  with  a  notice  to  the 
owner  of  their  whereabouts,  was  cou- 
tinually  resorted  to.    Bat  the  grand 
feature  of  the  ribbonism  of  that  daj 
was  of  a  dramatic  nature.  Decora- 
tions and  processions  chiefly  charac- 
terised the  Connaught  disturbances 
about  the  years  1823  and  1625.  The 
men  wore  white  shirts  outside  their 
clothes,  or  displayed  scarfs  or  shawJs 
of  some  kind,  and  invariably  had  white 
bands  on  their  hats,  and  were  other- 
wise adorned  with  ribbons  of  as  many 
colours  as  could  bo  procured,  tied 
upon  their  hats  and  arms,  like  the 
Spanish  contrabandiata— as  if  Co  form 
the  better  mark  for  the  soldiers  with 
whom  they  might  come  in  contact— 
and  all  dreissed  in  their  best  attire  for 
these  nightly  promenades. 

ft  was  really  a  sort  of  raelo-dr«- 
matic  exhibition.  Those  wlio  wore 
cut  paper  round  their  hat;*,  as  wren- 
boys,  when  they  grew  up  to  be  young 
men  decorated  themselves  with  rib- 
bons and  white  shirts  to  act  the  May- 
boys — and,  as  mummers,  painted  their 
faces  and  went  through  the  Christmas 
pantomime  with  old  rusty  sworda 
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Tlie.se  were  the  mechanist?,  stap^e- 
onana^ers,  wardrobe-keepei  iij  dressers, 
•Otne-shifleray  and  property  "  manu- 
ftctnrers  of  the  Roicommon  rihbuu- 
Tten.  There  was  a  frolic  and  a  S{»irit  of 
rude  eDter|>ri>e  and  adventure  in  meet- 
ing tbiu  aiiired  with  an  old  gun  or  a 
jcoiiuui*s  rosty  balbert,  of  a  November 
night,  and  niarchinp,  by  moonlight,  to 
the  sound  of  the  fiddle  or  bagpipes, 
though  what  end  wai  to  be  obtained 
tberebjt  the  great  majority  of  them 
neither  knew  nor  cared.  The  people 
had  long  been  taught  tliat  there 
was  no  law  or  justice  fur  the  poor 
man,  unl«»  his  master  was  a  magis- 
trate or»  what  would  be  still  better* 
had  ail  "ould  family  grudge*'  witli  an 
oppo»ir.r  Tnri_'i''trnte,  or  that  the 
priest  would  inter  fere  iit  bis  behalf. 
That  Irishmen  were  ill*treatedt  and 
got  no  fair  play,  was  well  knowOt  and 
thai  it  was  right  to  do  «;om*»thing  for 
O'ConneU  and  Emancipation,  and  to 
put  down  the  tithc-proetors,  was  he* 
fieved  to  be  a  most  meritorious  act, 
and  for  **  the  good  of  the  country." 
V'i\t  what  was  to  be  ultimately  ob- 
tained by  these  urgauisatiou^,  either 
by  themselves  or  others,  they  had  no 
Tcrj  distinct  idea.  The  people  were, 
generally,  the  dupes  of  others,  for 
what  purpose  we  have  no  deaire  now 
to  diseosa* 

Uafortonatelj  (here  wna,  and  still 
is,  but  little  work  fur  tiie  Irish  cot- 
tager or  sn)all  farmfr  from  tlie  be- 
ginning of  November  liii  the  end  of 


February ;  and  what  little  there 
might  be  done,  partly  Aom  ignorance 
and  partly  from  apathy,  he  does  not 
do ;  s  except  when  he  went  to  the  fair 
or  the  market,  or  was  compelled  to  j^o 
to  the  bog  fur  a  cii-ve  of  turf,  or  had 
occasion  to  put  a  face*  on  a  pit  of  po- 
tatoes, he  slept  most  of  his  days  and 
went  oyt  with  "tho  boys"  at  night. 

To  oppose  this  state  of  things  there 
were  the  local  magij»trates,  and  in  the 
larger  towns  the  military  ;  bat  except 
when  brought  for  any  special  purpose, 
and  fo  attack  a  large  col'eetion  of  the 
people,  these  latter  were  of  little  use 
in  subduing  insurrection.  The  usual 
class  of  spies  and  informers  soon  began 
to  ply  their  trade,  and  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  llie  magi<tr;it(  s  was  to  prevent 
or  disperse  all  mniy-makiiigs  and 
amusements  of  the  people.  Tents  and 
standings^  were  pulled  down  at  an  early 
hour,  pviMic-houaes  cleared  and  all 
assemblies  dispersed ;  hurlings and  foot- 
ball playing,  which  generally  took 
place  on  Sundays  or  holidays,  were 
strictly  interdicted,  hut  the  ire  of  tho 
authorities  waschietlv  directdl  :itjain'<t 
cakesX  ^1)^  dances.  When  information 
was  obtained  with  respect  to  the  locality 
of  one  of  these*  tUther  the  magistrate 
with  his  posse  commitatus  repaired, 
broke  into  the  ai^sembly,  dispersed  the 
merry-msker.o,  spilled  the  whiskey, 
danced  on  the  fiddle,  and  carried  off 
to  the  nearest  blackbole  or  guard-room 
the  owners  of  the  house. ^'  Keally  the 
only  available  or  permitted  umusements 


•  *'  To  put  a  fa:-  "  on  anything  means  to  h('<;in,  or  broach  ;  as  to  commence  the 
removal  of  a  rid^e  ot  potatoes,  or  a  stack  of  hav,  or  a  clamp  of  torf. 
t  ''Standings,"  the  covered  booths  or  open-air  shops,  in  which    soft  goods'* are 

sxhihited  at  fairs  and  markets.  Every  nietlioJ  ofdisphiying  merchandise,  even  that 
of  a  basket  or  a  stall,  was  stiled  a  standing :  from  the  ass>cart  propt  with  a  barrel 
and  covered  over  with  a  patch- work  quilt  stretched  on  bent  rods,  underneath  which 
•atv  on  hankers,  the  owner,  surrounded  with  her  ware,  skalHons,  tin  porringers,  and 
remnant  '^  of  r  licLk^^.  J^nd  "  Roady-mo-daisys" — to  the  regularly  boarded  shop  rovercd 
ovi:r  Hith  earivas  or  saiUcloth,  in  which  corduroys,  book-muslins,  and  fauey  prints 
were  displayed.  Many  a  splendid  future  has  been  commenced  in  one  of  these. 

X  Cakes,  the  peasants'  halls  and  suppers.    See  chap,  i,  for  May,  1810,  p.  541. 

§  We  have  just  received  the  ioilowing  from  a  uistinguished  member  of  the 
Connaught  bar 

"Bryan  Kyno  was  a  ju^tico  of  the  peace  for  tlireo  counties.  Ho  was  tried  be- 
fore Baron  iSraith,  in  Uoscomraon,  at  the  summer  assizes  of  and  the  case 
against  him  was,  that  he  went,  on  a  Sunday  cvcnin"*,  to  the  cabin  of  an  old  man, 
who  lived  by  fiddling  for  the  country  people,  as  they  danced  ;  and  who  had  a  crowd 
<-r  a««ieml)Iod,  and  pn^aged  at  that  amn«!emont,  on  a  Sunday  cvenin;;,  «  hifh 
Kyuti  tliou"-ht  he  should  disperse.  Ou  his  entering  the  cabin,  he  seized  tbe  tiddle, 
and  d^ireo  tbe  dancers  to  msperse,  which  they  did  at  once,  without  a  mormnr.  He 
h  vd  a  gon  in  his  liand  ;  and  when,  by  their  voic'^'?,  a<!  they  moved  a"  ay  from  tha 
cabin,  he  judged  that  thov  were  yet  within  shot,  he  levelled  his  gon  in  the  direction 
they  were  taking  towaros  thetr  homes,  and  injnrod  several  of  them.  The  princi- 
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were  wakes  and  funmils — on  whieh 
account  some  of  the  latter  wtre  mock. 
The  onlj  availtble  foree  were  the  old 
barony  constables— i^'pntrnlly  Bttperan- 
nuateii  pensioner.* — from  tlit* yeomanry 
or  militia»alway5  I*rotestnuta»  aod  cao$t 
of  them  fottererSf  e^'iriitf,  old  serrantBy 
or  hanger3-f)n  of  the  magistrate— 4  ress- 
ed  in  long  bluesurtout  coats,  with  scar- 
let collars, bucksUiu  breeches*  and ru^ty 
top-boots.  Each  of  these  old  men  was 
mounted,  and  carried  a  heavy  cairalry 
sword,  his  only  wca;  >n,  for  !"  wai^  sel- 
dom fit  to  He  entrusted  with  any  other. 
Two  or  lijrcc  of  these  fogies  might  be 
aeen  at  fiurs,  pattemtymnd  markets*  rid. 
iof^  up  and  dova  to  keep  t!ie  [  eace, 
which,  as  soon  as  the  FUperintending 
magistrate  had  pone  to  dinner,  tlicy  ge- 
nerally broke  by  getting  gloriously 
drunk.  Thin  the  people  usually  bore, 
however,  with  good  humour,  ?t  blorn  in- 
juring the  constable,  but  all'orditig  them- 
selves nitich  amusement  hy  writing  w  ith 
■billelnghs  and  blackthorns  their  crusty 
nags,  which,  knowing  perfectly  what 
was  nbout  triling  plaf  e,  immediately 
commenced  iashing,  as  if  aware  that 
the  time  was  come  for  the  farce, 
althougli  during  the  previous  portion 
of  the  day  they  remamed  aa  sober  as 
their  masters. 

So  daring  had  the  ribbonmen  become 
thatf  although  several  bad  already  l)een 
transported  ti'oin  t1  o  '  ek,  and  others 
had  been  whipped  at  carts'-tnils,  large 
bodies  of  i\w  insurgents  approached 
the  small  towns  in  the  nlgiit  time, 
committing  several  petty  outrages: 
pulling  down  p  lun  l--atcs  and  letting 
out  the  cattle,  beating  drivers  and  wara- 
iug  procesS'Serrers ;  so  that  the  quiet 


a:i'l  lovai  inhabitants  had  to  fdrm  them- 
»i'ives  into  corps,  which  appointed 
watches  and  had  patroles  guarding 
their  houses.  Just  then  Peel's  Act  came 
into  force,  the  first  Peelers,  under  the 
command  of  the  redoubted  Major 
— — ,  entered  Gonnaught,  and  ben 
our  story  commences. 

The  Major,  who  foolc  no  incon- 
tiiderabie  jiart  in  the  ftarful  drama 
which  shortly  after  followed,  had  origi. 
nally  belonffed  to  a  celebrated  militia 
regiment,  of  one  uf  tlie  midland  coun- 
ties, that  was  the  fir«t  to  run  out  of 
Castlebar  on  tlie  appr^tach  of  the 
French,  Init  having  stopped  to  tafc* 
breath  at  Hollrmount.and  themcdhav* 
ing  refre*^bed  themselves  with  some  of 
the  claret  purloined  from  the  cellars  of 
the  neigh1x»nring  gentry,  they  becama 
suddenly  seized  with  a  fitof  mtttumaKifi 
and  turcKi:^'  their  coat.^-  in<?ide  out,  they 
erected,  in  the  demesne  of  Lehingh, 
a  pole  crowned  with  a  cap  of  liberty, 
round  whidi  they  drank,  danced,  and 
sang  till  rooming's  dawn,  when  many  of 
those  who  wpre  able  to  march,  or  even 
to  stagger,  retrace<l  their  steps  to  join 
Humbert.  These  renegades  rnads^ 
liowever,  but  a  bad  business  of  it  after- 
wards at  Ballinatnuck,  and  their  sub- 
sequent liberality  provoked  the  parody 
upon  the  Well-known  air  of  "  Croppies 
lie  down  ;**  so  spirited  a  quick-rt^ 
that  we  rrrf  ntly  rr-rrct  it  is  still  I  euwnt* 
bered  as  a  party  tuue. 

"  oil  I  tbo  lAingford  milltlt  walked  into  Athlonc, 
And  the  flnititns  ihc]r  yligr'Awi  Moonptai 

alone  I 

Cr'itijiy  pet  V^'  fi^T  ;-rni'rt  lout;  c:if>u;;h  Juwn, 

W  e*ll  Utfaab  all  ttio«c  orause  do^  out  of  the  tova. 

Jkmrnt  4ti«B,CMU|*lltdtM,** 


Paddy  Welsh  was  a  roving  blade — 
peculiar  io  everything,  in  babits,  in 

temper,  in  thoui/ht,  in  appearance,  in 
expression,  bnt  e  pcrsrillv  in  irait — one 
of  the  ciusa  known  only  to  those  well 
acquainted  with  the  peamintry  of  this 
country — thorougiilv  and  peculiarly 
Iribh.  By  traile^(3h  !  P.-l.ly  had  no 
trade— he  was  not  u  tradebuiau,  if  by 


that  term  is  meant  a  sober  mechanic^ 
folio  wing  his  special  calling  from  weA'e 

end  to  week's  end — Sundays,  holidaji^ 
whole  Moiniav.-,  and  half  Sntnrdavsex- 
cepted — in  pulling  wax-ends,  thickening 
hats,  or  stitching  frieze,  turning  hacks 
and  pearns,  or  in  building  walls,  plain- 
ing' jiiaiilcs,  hooping  churns,  or  shoeing 
bor^ies.    ^q,  he  could,  it  is  true,  per- 


pal  witucts  was  a  vt.-ry  decent-looking  youth,  about  twenty.  He  took  off  his  shirt, 
and  shewed  his  back  to  the  judge  and  jury,  as  he  stood  on  the  table  in  the  public 
court ;  and  although  it  was  nearly  six  months  after  the  transaction,  it  exhibited  a 
sbocki^ig  appearance  of  carbuncles  and  cicatrices.  Kyne  was  oonYicted.  and  trans- 
ported  tor  life." 
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farm  each  and  all  of  these  feats  at  a 
pinch  just  as  veil  as  tnaaiy,  and  better 
than  some  of  those  that  had  serred 
their  time  to  the  trade ;  but  he  had  no 

r  nius  for  such  common,  continnou?', 
eTcrT'^sr  :ivocation3.  Neither  ':va«  he 
aa  a^icuiturist ;  he  held  land  it  in  un- 
deniable^  and  had  a  nog  hooae  upon 
I't  built  by  his  own  two  hands,  bnt  tnat 
waf  for  the  wife  nrd  children,  and 
the  farm  was  general Ij  tilled  by  the 
woman  of  the  bonse»  ^  the  little 
bojy"  and  an  oeeadonal  hired  ser- 
vant, with  a  lift  now  atid  then  from 
a  neighbf^nr  or  two  at  the  f-owincr  :iy>\ 
digging  of  the  potatoes.  Neither  was 
he  a  trader  or  a  dealer,  at  least  as  a 
legitimate  calling.  Sometimes  when 
pigs  were  **  lookint?  np,"  he  jobbed 
opon  a  few  slips  from  market  to  markets 
Mid  msybe  tmmed  a  ponod  into  a 
thirtj-shilKog  note  thereby^  bnt  pig- 
jobber  he  was  not. 

If  Paudeen  Crruins^'li  (AngHce, 
Patrick  Welsh)  luJ  an)-  special  call- 
ii^  more  than  another — he  was  a 
hackler,  as  was  his  father  before  him  ; 
from  whom  he  inherited  (all  the  poor 
man  bad  to  leave)  the  best  temperedpair 
of  backles  in  the  eountr jr.  With  these 
Vaddjt  m  his  younger  days,  wbea  flax 
W3?  ranch  prown  in  Conn.iugljt,  and 
before  he  became  an  adept  at  another 
line  of  life,  mi^ht  be  seen  traversing 
llie  eooQtry,  his  little  hackle  boxe^ 
resembling  creepy  stools,  slong  across 
his  shoulders,  one  hangin bchird  and 
another  before,  and  seeking  occupation 
wbererer  there  was  •*  flax  a-breaking'** 

Thou^rh  Paddy  was  not  a  tradesman, 
nor  a  labourer*  nor  a  dcaler>  nor  any 


great  scholar  cither,  he  was  an  arti-t — 
a  thing  by  the  way  he  nc\er  heai'd  ui— . 
nnedncatf'd  brute  t  He  knew  nothing 
of  the  **  holiness  of  art,"  nor  the  |  uri- 
frintr  f  f''"'^f'«  of  nrt.  nor  the  re!i;^''ious 
influenci  (  i'  r.;  t ;  the  lil:rs  were  never 
heard  of  iii  Connau;_'ht  in  tho*e  daya. 
There  was  no  definition  of  such  in  the 
old  wbity-browfi-papercd,  Tommy-and 
Harry-illnstratrd,  ruu>:h-east-e(jvered, 
Universal  Spelling  Duok^nor  iu  "The 
Genteel  Letter-writer  and  Yonnif  Gen- 
tleman's True  Princi[>les  of  Folite- 
ii"^'","  sewed  np  into  tl  '  t  .i  ^c  it. 
V'  I  t'l  l'  ^  ould  he  hear  of  it  ?  lie  wais 
an  artist,  nevertheless,  a  fisherman,  the 
best  we  ever  met,  and  that  is  a  great 
sayin.T-.  For  knowing  where  to  find 
trout,  wVien  and  how  to  r^*t  them, 
what  to  rise  them  with,  and  how  to  play 
and  kill  them*  we  nerer  met  his  equal. 
He  had  other  accomplishments,  to  ha 
sure  ; — he  was  a  good  shot,  and  could 
creep  upon  a  flr>clv  of  prey  plover— 
driving  an  old  cow  or  a  horse  betbro 
him*  to  screen  him  from  the  wary 
birds— with  any  other  man  i  i  the 
barony.  He  wasn't  a  bad  fiddler  either, 
particularly  at  a  rousin  tune^^*'  Moll 
in  the  Wad/*  "Rattle  the  Hasi>," 
'*  The  Grinder,**  or  any  of  the  classic, 
bnt  now  almost  forgotten,  airs  of 
Connanght.  He  cou!d  feetl,  and  clip, 
and  spur,  and  "  hand"  a  cock  with  any 
man  that  ever  stood  in  the  pit  of  an 
Easter  Monday,  Tliere  wasn't  a  pile 
nor  a  ff'Tj^  in  the  three  parishes  bnt  he 
knew  its  whole  seed,  breed,  parentage, 
and  education.  Barring  Patt  Ma. 
greevy,  he  was  the  greatest  authority 
on  such  matters  from    the  Barony  "f 


*  After  the  flax  had  been  steeped  in  the  bog-ho!c,  and  bleached  on  the  mougkf  It 

wag  ta^;f'n  1;  5me,  kiln-dried,  and  in  process  of  time  hroken,  preparatory  to  being 
hackled,  ^catcbcd,  and  spun  into  yarn;  all  which  processes  wrco  the  rc^nlt  of 
houchoid  mannfactory.  TIjo  flax  was  g<'neral!y  broken  by  men;  a  larj^u  .  lool, 
such  OS  thatfised  for  a  table  in  tlio  peasant's  cabin,  was  everted  and  1 1  !  flat  on  the 
door.  Th^  opTator  sat  down  !  ^;ti  I  it,  with  a  let;  across  oarh  esui;  [  ' .  i  I  the 
sheaf  of  drietl  ;Li;»  along  the  stool,  Loidin;^  it  inlo  tiie  fork  oi'  the  legs,  auii  with  a 
long  stout  beetle  broke  up  the  outer  husk  or  cuticle  of  the  fibre,  preparatory  to  its 
removal,  by  heinjj  drawn  tlirongh  the  hackle  pins.  As  st'veml  ptr.'  ^iis  wero  j.^i  [ie- 
raliy  engaged  in  the  operation  at  a  time,  the  noise  pro(ii>c<.d  ther«;by  was  quite 
deafening,  and  hence  the  common  expression  in  Connau^ht,  indicatire  of  great 
nproar — it  was  likt;  "flax  a-break:ug.'' 

■f  llie  Barony  of  Athlono  is  always  stvlc  l,  in  II  i..;  omiu.m,  the  JJame^,  atid 
contra-distin;;uii>hLd  from  the  rich  plains,  whii  h  are  calkd  ihc  M'ujht'!/,  The  county 
Eoscommon  ivas  famed  for  cock*nghtln<;  ia  former  days,  particolarly  upon  Easter 
Week.  At  t'lc  last  exhihilion  of  this  kind  which  we  witiv. ijscd,  aiU'.>nf;  the  sports 
got  up  to  commemorate  the  coming  of  age  of  a  noble  lord,  afierwards  murdered  in 
England,  some  of  the  while  silk  dresves  and  snowv  muslins  of  the  ladies  who  assisted 
to  toTin  tlic  ria:;  were  sadly  disfigured  with  the  blood  of  the  dying  cooks  which  flat- 
tered about  the  pit. 
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to  Sliebe  Bawn,  and  no  tnmn  was  ever 
fouffht  without  his  presence ;  hot  let- 
terly  he  didn't  like  to  have  the  subject 
evened  to  him,  by  reason  of  a  false 
accusation  made  ag-ainst  him*  by  an 
enemy,  some  years  before,  of  having 
stolen,  out  of  the  county  SW^Op  a 
game  cliickcn  Ihut  lia*l  been  hatched  in 
ascald-crow's  ne-t— hut  enough  of  that.* 

Like  St.  Patrick's  aunt,  Misthur 
Welsh  "ondhersluddistUlra',"  though 
he  seldom  undertook  theofiSce  of  illicit 
distiller  ;  but  whenover  nnvthing  went 
wrong  with  the  ordinary  manufacturer, 
when  the  hurat  beer  had  too  great 
a  tnck,  or  the  wash  rose  into  the 
still-lioad,  or  mn  through  the  worm, 
he  knew  what  to  do  with  it,  and  could 
keep  it  down  with  a  dead  cliicken,  or 
•oroething  worse ;  and  he  was  famed 
for  making  the  best  lurrogue  or  luteing, 
to  keep  in  the  liquor  in  an  old,  h-aky 
still,  of  any  other  peraoo  in  the  seven 
periflhps ;  but  we  repeat*  he  was  not  hy 
tra  lu  n  distiller* 

Paddy  w  as  crreat  at  a  walcc,  where 
his  arrival  w  as  liailed  as  would  be  that 
of  Strauss  or  Lanner  iu  a  folka-bull  at 
the  Sperl  or  OoMenen  Piern,  at  Vienna, 
for  nobody  knew  the  humnnr<5  of  that 
festival  beyond  Pnudeen  Hrannagh. 
He  could  tell  them  how  to  i»lap,t 
p)av  forfeits,  and  shuffle  the  brogue, 
ana  rehearse  **  the  waits or  he  could 
sing  the  "  Black-Stripper,"t  and  "  Nell 
Flaherty's  Drake,"  or  repeat  a  rhan. 
The  young,  and  those  nnconcemed  in 
the  mottmAil  spectaele»  welcomed  him 


[Jan. 

wuith  lod  applause ;  even  those  in  grief 
would  smile  through  their  team,  and 
the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased 

would  exclaim — 

**  Oh,  thin  musha  Paddy,  you  sunt" 
mahittcR,  bad  cess  to  you,  is  it  here 
you're  coming  with  your  tricks,  and 
we  in  ^^rief  and  f*orrow  this  night  ?" 

•*  Tliinld  your  wiiist,  sthnrom:"  chree, 
sure  It  5  tor  tltat  I  stept  over,  ju&t  to 
keep  ye  from  thinking,  and  to  anosa 
the  colleens.  Never  mind  till  jou  see 
how  I'll  dress  the  garland  ,  ;n;  1  curl 
the  paper  for  you  coming  on  moroiDg;** 
for  tob  was  one  of  Pat's  aoeompfib- 
ments.  He  could  assist  the  women  to 
lay  out  the  corpse  ;  but  In  case  of  the 
death  of  a  joung  unmarrif'd  person,  he 
could  peel,  and  dress  w  ith  cut  paper, 
the  sally  wands  to  be  carried  at  the 
funeral,  and  could  shape  the  white 
paper  gloves  which  were  to  hani*  on 
the  hoops — the  principal  decoration  of 
the  garland,  that  was  to  be  placed  ia  the 
middle  of  the  grave*  Full  of  ftm  and 
frolic  as  he  was,  he  was  always  doing 
a  good  turn,  and  everybody  said« 
'*  there  is  no  harm  in  life  iu  him/* 

Paddv  stood  five  feet  nothing  ia 
his  stocking  feet — no,  not  that  either 
— in  his  barefoot ;  first,  because  he 
never  had  feet  to  his  stockiugs ;  and 
secondly,  because  if  he  put  both  ftal 
to  the  ground,  he  would  be  nearly  ux 
Indies  lower  than  the  standard 
have  assigned  to  him  ;  for,  by  some 
natural  defect,  his  left  I^was  so  much 
shorter  than  Us  right.  To  commenoo 


*  Among  the  many  popular  superstitions  attendant  upon  the  breeding  and  rearing 
of  game  fowl,  it  was  tMlieved  that  if  aa  egg  was  extraoted  from  a  hawk's,  or 

raven's,  or  a  hooded  croyi's  noNt,  and  a  ^ame  e^of  placed  therein,  that  nothing  could 
beat  the  bird  so  reared — that  it  always  partook  of  the  carnivorous  propensity  and 
iudumitablc  courage  of  its  nurse  and  the  foster  family  with  which  it  had  been 
brought  up. 

f  Amon;£^the  humours  of  a  w  ake,  tho  xmnll  pla;/  of  slapping  was  one  of  the  most 
popular.  The  persuu  who  wa»  dooniod,  as  a  forfeit,  to  tho  infliction,  had  to  stand 
with  bis  hand  laid  upon  the  Hat  of  his  back,  which  each  person  in  the  game  gave 
the  severest  blow  witli  the  pahn  whieli  they  were  abh:*.  We  sliall  tilcn  up  the 
sulyect  of  thu  wake  games  w  iion  considering  the  ceremonials  attendant  upon  death, 
and  would,  in  the  meantime,  be  glad  to  receive  Arom  our  friends  some  information 

upon  the  subject. 

X  AHogorics  were  not  contiocd  to  tho  learned  in  Ireland.  The  Bleeding  Iphiginia, 
or  the  history  of  Cyprus,  or  tho  beautiful  expressive  song  of  the  Wild  Geese,  which 
were  intended  and  adapted  for  the  reading  population,  had  their  types  among 
tho  lower  orders  in  h  songs  as  tho  *•  Black  Stripper,"  which  signified  a  potion 
still.  This  song  was  made  by  a  poor  poet  near  Elphin,  upon  tho  celebrated  Su  Law« 
rcnec*,  the  ganger,  of  Strokestown,  the  most  noted  still-hunter  in  Connaoght  Ibr 
jii.uiy  years,  ft  was  for  a  long  time  tho  mo^t  popul  ir  ballad  I'u  ou^liotit  Roscom,- 
mou  and  Leitriw,  aud  you  beard  it  an  frctiuently  wherever  there  was  au  a^sem- 
hlage  of  the  people,  ad  but  a  little  while  ago  our  cars  were  assailed  with  '*  Jiory 
O'More." 
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with  his  lower  extremities,  which  were 
tb«  most  remarkable  feature  about 
htm,  we  mnst  inform  our  readers  that 
he  wore  neither  brogues,  pumps,  shoes, 
nor  J_•■:t^•v:■]■:^'^-,  boot?,  Mcjsians,  toj-*", 
nor  W  «j;iiugtuai9 ;  but  a  pair  ut  auort 
laced  buslte,  made  bj  a  brogue- 
maker,  which  caused  all  the  differeDce 
to  the  wearer  in  the  matter  of  economy.* 
He  waa  vain  (who  is  not  ?)  and 
eonaequeiitlj  nerer  attempted  the 
kmreg  and  long  tloekragSf  but  clad  hit 
nether  man  in  corduroy*,  or  loroguc, 
a  sort  of  coarse,  home-made  linen, 
formed  of  twilled  tow-yarn.  His  ooljr 
other  garment— at  least  the  only  other 
one  whii^li  we  could  discover  that  he 
w  ore  for  inanv  \cars,  was  an  old  whit- 
isii,  Urab-colourcd,  double^caned  great- 
coat»  the  long  skirts  of  wliicb»  first 
rolled  into  a  sort  of  twisted  rope, 
were  then  tnclvcd  up  below  the  small 
of  his  back,  whertj  they  formed  a 
sort  of  male  bustle,  which,  with  his 
fiddle  stuck  under  it,  and  the  acquired 
stt  of  an  eager  and  habitual  fisher- 
man, gave  him  an  extraordinary  an- 
gular appearance.  A  sharp,  shrewd 
ooontenanee^  prominent  nose  and 
cheek-bones — f-mall,  keen  grey  cyp.«, 
eipressive  of  naturally  great,  us  \v».ll 
as  long  practised  obserTatioa->-a  face 
whieb  would  hare  exhibited  as  many 
freckles  as  a  turkey's  egg«  but  that  it 
wa?,  particularly  in  summer-time,  too 
much  tanned  and  sunburned  to  let 
them  be  seen,  exhibited  at  once  hard- 
dihood  and  cunning.  The  peculiar 
cheatnut  hue  of  liis  face,  the  rtJi:lt  of 
con«3t4int  exposure  to  wind  and  6un, 
de:!ceoded,  like  a  gorget,  to  about  the 
middle  of  his  obeet,  over  a  remarkably 
prominent  throat,  in  which,  if  Paddy 
inherited  his  peculiarity  of  a  remark- 
ably projecting  lanrnx  from  mother 
Et«,  more  than  half  of  the  apple  must 
hare  studc  in  her  throat.f  Whiskers 
he  had  none;  but  scanty  beard,  and 
ftcarceij  a  Testige  of  eyebrow.  To 


make  up,  however,  for  tho  want  of 
hair  upon  thid  portion  of  his  face,  ho 
possessed  a  peculiar  power  over  the 
part  whereon  it  thould  have  uTown  ; 
f.  r  couM  tlevate  it — [jariicularly 
toward  liiu  outward  side— halfway  up 
his  forehead  and  temples,  and  again 
depress  it  so  as  almost  completely  to 
obscure  his  eye.  Although  his  face 
wa:i  thus  devoid  of  hair,  be  possessed 
a  plentiful  bead  of  tow-like  wool,  of  a 
yellow,  sandy  colour,  whieh  was  gene- 
rally surmounted  by  an  old  glazed  hat» 
rather  battered  in  the  sides,  and  in- 
variably encircled  during  the  fishing 
season  with  casting-lines  and  trout 
(['m'>.  Oh  ?  what  a  business  it  was  for 
some  of  the  young  tvrns  to  engage 
Paddy  in  conversatiou  about  the  ef- 
fects of  the  last  flood,  or  whetber 
there  was  too  much  rain  overhead,  or 
how  long  the  dry  weather  would  last, 
or  when  the  green-drake  would  be 
out,  or  to  get  him  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  otter  that  feized  the  trout  he  was 
playing  under  the  bri'l^re  of  Balhniuh- 
oyague,  while  tho  others,  creeping 
carefully  round,  examined  what 
hackles,  and  foxes,  or  fiery-browns, 
and  hares'  ears  he  had  la-t  1  een  fishing 
will).  The  prentecl  j-art  of  Paddy  was 
his  hand.  No  lady  of  gentle  blood, 
or  pure  aristocratic  deseenti  ever  pos* 
sessed  a  more  delicate  finger,  or  a 
finer  touch.  Signs  on  him,  he  m  as  the 
boy  that  could  mount  a  Limerick  on 
a  stout  bristle,  and  mix  the  colour, 
strip  a  backle,  or  divide  a  wing  with 
e'er  an  angler  in  Connaiight.  The 
real  wonder  about  Paddy  waij  his  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  progression. 
AlthoDgh  dkhoccoughtno  one  could  beat 
him  **  at  the  long  run"  on  the  road,  and 
as  to  crossing  a  country,  we  could 
never  leil  how  he  ^ot  over  the  fences, 
or  passed  the  drams,  but  he  was  al- 
ways as  soon  as  his  companions. 

Some  folks  accnstd  Pa-My  r  f'l  .-ing 
a  poacher  ;  but  this  we  stuutiy  deny. 


•  The  difference  between  a  brogue  and  a  shoe  docs  not  all -i^rther  consist  iri  f '  r. 
Btrcncth  of  the  material.  Like  a  brogue,  a  shoe  might  be  made  very  strong,  and 
be  uuluund.  A  brogue  is  generally  made  of  what  is  called  kip — a  sort  of  thin 
eowhide,  and  is  always  imljcpinHl  and  milined  ;  but  the  grand  difference  between  It 
and  a  shoe  consists  in  f!;o  sole  and  welt  being  sewn  on  with  a  tlion'ji:  of  leather,  iu- 
•tead  of  a  wajt-«nd.     i  h«  two  trades  were  quite  distinct  a  few  years  a;;o. 

t  There  is  a  popular  impression  that  the  peculiar  prominence  on  tlic  front  of  the 
throat  which  some  persons,  particularly  tl^'so  of  red  or  '^anJy  hair,  exhibit,  is  a 
remnant  of  a  deformity  transimitted  to  us  from  Eden ;  as  it  is  believed  that  a  picco 
of  the  apple  stuck  io  Eve*s  throat,  where  it  over  after  remsined,  an  eye-sore  and  a 
enrse.  In  some  localitieait  is  said  the  bit  stuck,  not  in  Eve's,  but  in  Adam's  throat. 
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He  would  go  any  distanoe  to  destro J 

a  net,  or  inform  upon  the  owner  of 
one  ;  but  wherever  luaunal  dnrterity 
or  adroitnc;^  weie  called  in  «]uestix^.i, 
be  had  no  qualms  as  to  the  means  em* 
ployed.  TbttSf  if  Paddy  was  saunter- 
iii.K'  by  tin'  river  of  a  hot,  l)ri;,'ht,  caliu 
summer's  day,  whca  no  trout  iu  its 
senses  would  rise,  and  tliat  he  saw  n 

flood  lump  of  a  fish  ^tantiQng*  or  ba* 
anting  Itjielf,  in  a  still  pool,  or  lying 
in  thi?  sh.t'ic  of  a  weed  or  a  rock,  he 
at  uuce  iibl  olVai  tci'  a  neighbouring  cow, 
which  he  soon  uiveiglea  into  a  ditch, 
or  pinned  in  a  corner,  that  be  might 
pull  a  lock  of  liair  from  tier  tail,  with 
which,  fastened  upon  tiie  end  of  a  long 
awHcl^  be  soon  formed  a  snare,  slipped 
it  adroitly  over  the  gill^  of  the  unsus- 
pecting {'r-h,  nn  i  id  i.i.Ttant  lifted 
It  out  of  its  native  i  K  ineut ;  or,  if 
that  was  not  ailaiuaUc,  he  would  walk 
into  the  stream,  even  to  bis  middle^  in 
the  hope  of  HekUtig  the  trout  un<tor  a 
stone. 

Paddy's  residence  was  on  the  baaks 
of  the  50ck»  in  the  gentle  fords  and 

loDjj;^  deep  retches  of  which,  1. 1  ween 
liailynioe  and  Ca  tiecoote,  through 
the  deep  alluvial  ()asture.s  of  lloscom- 
mou,  bo  plied  bis  skilful  angle  be* 
tweeo  spring  and  asmnierf  and  in 
winter  shot  great  quantities  of  duck, 
teri!,  and  w'Jgpon.  Hii  house  was 
approached  by  a  deep,  narrow  horeent 

generally  so  wet  and  mndd?,  that  one 
ad  to  walk  on  the  top  o^  the  ditch, 
on  cifher  fi?lo  more  freqnentiv,  than 
traverse  (he  guiiy  beneath,  i'be  raan- 
fion  being  placed  on  the  side  of  a  hill^ 
required  but  tiirec  walls,  the  back  beii^ 
dug  out  f.f  the  bank.  This  bow- 
ever,  made  but  little  differcrce  in  the 
material,  far  tbu  remainiug  walls 
were  formed  of  tempered  yellow 
dftj,  generally  called  dimiAt  mixed  wi  th 
chopped  straw.  It  wr"«  comfortably 
tiiatcbed,  and  die  ridge  lastened  down 
with  a  sort  of  haek^bonoy  jdioat  four 
inches  thicky  and  a  foot  broad,  of  the 
s.ime  materials  as  (=  w.  ^i.  Out  of 
this  rose  the  wicker  framu-work  of  the 


£Jau. 

ebimoey,  well  plastered,  both  within 

and  without.  Upon  the  hip  of  the 
ronf,  to  the  ri  .lt  of  the  doorway,  ^rew 
a  luxuriuat  plaut  of  bouse -leek,  to 
preserve  the  boose  iVom  fire,  and  the 
inmates  from  sore  eyes.  Upon  the 
thrc^ii  di  was  nailed  an  ass's  shoe,  to 
keep  ott  the  fairies,  and  preserve  the 
milk;  and  on  the  Iintet  was  cut  a 
double  triangle,  I'K  uhat  the  fref- 
masons  have  adopted  for  one  of  tl.eir 
mystic  signs,  in  order  to  guard  the 
children  fi  om  the  evil  eye  ;  for  Padd^ 
adhered  with  great  pertinacity  to  the 
customs  of  the  good  old  times,  when 
it  was  difficult  say  how  much  of  our 
religion  was  Christian,  and  how  much 
Pagan. 

Having  crossed  the  causeway, 
which  Kd  over  the  sink  or  dung-pit 
which  stood  in  front,  and  entered  the 
cabin,  the  visitor  would  find  a  much 
neater  and  more  comfortable  residence 
than  outward  appearance  would  lead 
him  to  expect.  Out  of  the  back 
wall  was  dug  a  small  shallow  cxcava- 
tion,  crossed  by  shelves,  which  served 
for  a  dreasor,  in  which  some  snow 
white  no^'gin?,  anJ  illver>  jng«s,  bof- 
ties,  and  pieces  of  old-fashioned 
crockery  were  displayed.  To  the 
right  of  the  door  was  the  domicile 
of  the  nig,  with  above  it  the  roost,  and 
a  eouTne  of  or!'].!(vo!ang  mat-work  hags, 
with  ap<;rrlures  in  the  sides  for  the 
hens  to  lay  in.  The  wattling  couples 
and  rafters  of  the  roof  were  of  a 
varuiti!  e  i  f  from  long  exposure  to 
the  turf  amoke,  setting  off  to  advan- 
tage the  wheaten  straw,  St.  Bridget's 
crosse.^,*  stuck  liere  and  ^lere 
throughout 

"  S:.  liridgct'*  <*ron  liung  over  door, 
Wiiidt  iUd  Uw  iiousc  from  Ore  Rcuro." 

A  round  the  bed,  which  was  a  fta- 

turc,  \VM  hung  from  the  roof  a 
thick  straw  niattin^Ti  with  a  small 
aperture  in  it  to  gain  access  to 
the  interior,  over  which  bung  a  phial 
of  holy  water,  and  a  bit  uf  blesstd 
palm.    This  waj>  Paddy '»  own  couch. 


•  I'pnn  St.  Bridget's  Ni;;ht,  2i»(l  Kcbru;iry,  a  small  cross  made  of  wheaten  or 
oaK'U  straw,  of  a  p  eculia^r  form,  which  it  wnuKl  bo  iiiipossil)!.'  to  i!i  v-rib.'  without 
.sorii'"  i»i{.loriul  representation,  i:j  made  by  the  peasantry,  aud  stuck  fennu  wlu  i  e  in 
t  h o  t  aof,  parUciilariy  over  lb?  door  and  in  the  angles.  These  resemble  so  i  u «.  v>  h  u  t  h  ? 
Maltese  cro^s.  Asa  ii'  >'  us^ogue  is  set  up  nvcry  anniversary  of  St.  Bridj^et,  and 
as  they  ari>  cart-fuUy  pn-ierved,  they  act  as  au  almanack  to  tell  the  age  of  the 
house.  The  lines  quoted  above  are  from  the  old  poem  of  '*Hespori  NesO'Oraphia,*' 
1791. 
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Mad  within  it  was  hung  his  gun»  and 
the  most  vnlua^^ilc  of  his  fishing 
gear.  2V/e  r(7oni,  which  was  separated 
bj  tbe  ebimney  and  a  low  partition 
vom  tho  rest  of  tho  house*  we  need 
not  enter,  for  all  is  darkness  there. 
Throughout  tbe  small  but  saug  dweii- 
ingt  were  to  be  seen  various  articles 
tipressive  of  the  owner's  mora  es- 
pecial calling — rods,  landing-neta,  fish- 
baskets  ;  an  l-niglit  lines,  atowed  care- 
fuiij  awaj  iu  the  roof. 

BeddM  tbe  <'mao  of  tbe  house/  tbe 
inmates  consisted  ol^ first,  his  wife«  a 
tall,  dar'c,  strapping,  "  two-handed" 
woiii&n,  pushing  fur  fortj,  or,  tis  some 
aaid,  upon  tbe  wrong  aide  of  it ;  but 
baring  become  a  mother  at  eighteen, 
she  showed  tho  wear  and  tear  of 
raarriftl  life  more,  and  took  less  pnin-^ 
to  couceal  it  than  uiati^  a  spinster  oi' 
fifty.  It  was  looked  upon  as  an  event 
frw^bt  with  benefit  to  the  human 
race,  and  to  their  imnicdiato  neigh- 
bourhood in  particular,  wht^a  Paddy 
oarried  oif  bia  bride  |  for  Pegg;  was 
a  \VeIsb  too»  and  as  a  family  might 
fairlv  he  expected,  and  everybody 
liaoirs  that  the  hlood  of  the  Welshes, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Keogiis  aud  Ca- 
bittsb  beets  enytbinir  livii^,  except  that 
of  a  black  cat's  ta'd  or  his  lug,  for  the 
cure  of  the  wild-fire,  the  goAsips  hoped 
that  a  Welsh,  by  father  and  mother, 
wovdd  soon  be  able  to  eradicate  the 
disease  from  the  whole  oouotry  tide.* 

The  result  of  this  marriage  was  a 
sou  arid  a  daughter — the  former  of 
whom,  partaking  of  the  dark  coui- 
pleadoiif  and  talC  alight  figure  of  the 
motbcTf  was  now  a  bandsome  youth* 


jo-st  stretching  into  manhood  ;  the  lat- 
ter, who  too!:  after  the  father,  was  a 
year  younger  tlun  her  brother.  As 
Paddy  was  not  much  at  home,  but 
lived  chiefly  by  thi*  river  side,  or 
arroMg  the  houses  of  tho  neighhouring 
gentry,  his  son  Michel — or  Michaul- 
een,|  us  ho  used  to  he  culled  when  a 
boy— -generally  looked  after  the  affairs 
of  tho  little  farm,  hut  occasionally 
nccompaaicd  the  father  ujs  .'n  hi:,  pis- 
catorial excursions,  particuhirly  when 
the  Ma V- fly  was  out  in  early  summer^ 
and  Paw  required  an  a::.si6tant  at  the 
cross-line.:}:  Tiie  hny  was  of  r,,t!ier  a 
romantic  turn — «|^uiet,  taciturn,  aud 
thoughtful — ^much  given  to  fairy  lore, 
of  which  both  f.ilher  and  mother  pos- 
sessed not  only  a  plentiful  stock,  hut 
prruli^ir  powers  of  narristion.  There 
was  not  a  rath  nor  fortli  in  the  whole 
country  stdoi  but  Michel  knew  the 
legend  of  it.  He  believed  in  the  good 
people,  and  tho  Irr-rcli  mT)8,  and  pookas, 
and  banshees,  an(i  tiuvisheea  or  fetches, 
with  as  unwavering  a  faith  as  he  did 
in  Father  Crumps  power  to  turn  a 
man's  hair  grey,  ov  twist  his  head  on 
h\i  shouldiars,  or  old  Frinr  Ouoghe- 
gan's  ability  to  wallop  the  devil  out 
of  a  madmau  with  a  blackthorn  ;§ 
then,  hj  knew  the  history  of  IJallinto- 
ber  Castle,  and  tho  story  of  the  Well 
of  Oran,  and  how,  if  a  man  lifted  the 
aacred  atone  which  itanda  beside  it» 
all  Ireland  would  be  drownded"  in 
no  time. 

His  father,  thou^di  no  great  scho- 
lar himself,  dett-rmincd  to  have  learn- 
ing for  his  child ;  and  many  a  hal& 
crownj  which  Paddy  got  tor  *  b<h 


•  This  is  one  of  the  most  widely-'^pread  supi-r.-titlons  in  Ire'and,  Cutaneous 
crv'i'jpelas  is  kuown  to  the  peoplo,  under  tho  vandiis  i,.itin'.s  d  the  rose,  wildfire, 
St.  Anthony's  fire,  tene  fi'.idh^  tlio  sacrorl  lirt*,  or  ttnna  If'-nlh,  (J  dl's  tli  i-,  tho  socrr 
ignis  of  ancient  aullior:* — and  is  hili-vcil  to  f>o  cur*  I  Ity  the  means  .sptcihed  iu  iho 
text*  or  by  having  the  part  robbed  with  a  woddin^^-riii^jr,  or  even  a  gold  ring  of  any 
d  ■fripTion.  T!i.  re  i,^  aiiother  form  of  this  mahidy,  of  u  more  fiitjil  nature,  which  \a 
believed  to  be  the  result  of  a  bla?t,  and  is  called  tiie  JwIhh,  or  J'eUoon,  tor  the  euro 
ef  which  acme  most  extraordinary  practices  are  still  in  vague.  These  we  shall 
describe  on  another  orei'-inn. 

t  Michel,  Michcleen,  or  Miuhauleea — Mickey,  Myke,  and  Miebaal,  are  all  syno- 
aymes  for  Michael. 

X  This  method  of  fishing  is  nsed  with  a  natural  fl  v,  the  Uhclluld^  or  green  drake, 
with  marderous  rffect,  ijpon  the  flat,  calm  pools  iu  ttw  Fu  1:.  Tiure  are  tu<>  rods 
employtfd,  one  on  each  bank,  tho  wheel  line  joiiu  il  in  tiie  centre ;  aud  ironi  this  de- 
pends one  or  more  ca.<<tin^-Hne8,  or  droppers,  altoui  five  feet  long.  To  these  are 
altaciU-J  the  ni.'..,  wlileh,  hy  the  ero-^G  line  1  .  iii.  kept  Ut»t,  can  be  dropped  With 
anerriog  preclaiou  wlierevcr  a  trout  is  seen  to  n^^e. 

§  Friar  Geoghogan,  whose  feats  h)  neoromaney,  the  laying:  of  spirits,  beating  of 
dkvils,  and  casting  of  charms,  and  ollu  r  mysteries  of  the  black  art,  are  still  w»  li  re- 
in the  eonotiee  of  Mayo  and  Roscommon,  was  a  degraded  Franciscan. 
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flovrrfi  trout  at  sonic  of  iho  ne-ph- 
boiu  lnj.'  liouses,  went  to  Tim  Dunlavy 
fur  u  uunrter'ii  scliooling  for  tlie  littia 
boy,  who  coQld  soon  not  only  read  and 
write  tolerably  well,  but  nad  gone 
through  the  "coorse  o*  ]'oster"  as  far 
as  **  Tret  and  Tore     and  there  is  no 
knowing  to  what  piteh  of  leanuiig  be 
might  h;ive  arrived,  nor  for  what 
cred  office  he  tnigbt  have  been  pre- 
pared, had  his  mother  had  her  will, 
and  his  father  been  more  agricultu* 
rally  inclined  ;  but,  as  neither  of  these 
benign  influences  beamed  upon  him, 
ho  was   soon   obligcl  to  relinquish 
such  pursuits  for  the  more  profitable 
onee  of  setting  potatoes  and  footing 
turf.    Still  his  literary'  predilections 
remained,  and  the.«e  he  indulged  when- 
ever he  had  an  opportunity.    It  was 
one  of  the  great  Sndoeements  to 
young  Welsh  to  accompany  his  father 
a  fishing,  tliat  during  the  dull  b^urs 
of  the  day,  from  twelve  tUl  two,  w  hen 
the  rise"  had  gone  off  the  trout,  and 
Paddy  was  taking  a  smoke,  or  lying 
a.slepp  on  the  grass  till  a  "eiirl'*  would 
come  on  the  calm  water?,  that  he  could 
learn  off  the  **  Battle  of  Aughrim,  or 
the  Fall  of  St.  Ruth,"  or  the  «'  Battle 
of  Ventry  Harbour,**  otit  of  one  of  hit 
fatber'.s  Hy-hooks. 

Young  Michel  was  an  object  of  spe- 
cial respect  among  the  people,  from 
the  happy  circumstanco  of  his  desoeat 
and  birthright.  A  Welsh  by  both 
father  and  mother  was  not  to  be  found 
everywhere,  and  of  this  the  boy  was 
rather  proud ;  and,  when  oven  yet  a 
cbiM,  never  winced  under  the  opera- 
tion of  having  his  thumb  bound  tightly 
with  a  woollen  thread,  and  the  point 

E ricked  with  a  needle*  to  extract  the 
lood  with  which  the  afflicted  person 

wa''  touched. 

VViiaC  between  the  produce  of  the 
little  farm*  Peggy's  industrv,  and  the 
matter  of  e^fgs  and  chickens,  and 
PaiJdy's  earnmgs,  which  though  very 
irregular,  were  often  considerable,  the 
family  were  well  enoi^h  to  live,  and 
might,  people  said,  have  made  more 
of  themselves  if  all  that  was  told  of 
Paddy's  doings  was  truth.  It  was 
said  be  had  found  a  crock  of  gold  in 
one  of  the  towers  of  the  old  bawn  of 


Balllntohpr,  wliich  was  not  more 
than  a  milo  and  a-ha1f  distant  from  his 
cabin,  and  where  Paddy  and  his  son 
were  often  seen  in  the  twilight,  look- 
ing, they  said,  for  moths  and  wall-flies 
among  the  v}'\  ivy,  or  bats  and  star- 
lings to  manufacture  fishing  materials  ; 
at  least  so  he  sud,  bat  the  people 
tboQght  otherwise.  Wo  often  endea- 
voured to  worm  the  story  out  of  the 
cunning  angler ;  but,  drunk  or  sober, 
be  was  always  on  his  guard,  and  gene- 
rally passed  it  off  with  a  joke»  or — 

"  Sure,  Master  Willie,  you  don't 
give  into  tho  likes — 'tis  only  ould  wo- 
men's  talk.  It's  myself  that  would  be 
glad  to  own  to  it  if  I  got  the  gooldt 
and  not  to  bo  slaving  myself,  summer 
and  winter*  by  the  river's  brink  aa  I 
am." 

•'Yes,  but  Paddy*  they  say  you 
made  the  attempt  at  all  events.  Can- 
not yon  tell  us  what  happened  to  you  ?** 

**  Oh,  then,  it's  only  all  golhjmot- 
chonght, — Botthat*8  mighty  fine  parlia- 
ment your  honour  has  in  the  little 
flask  ;  'tis  a  j»ity  it  doesn't  hould 
more,  and  the  devil  a  tail  we  are  ris- 
ing to  keep  up  our  spiritii." 

**  Como  now,  Paddy,  since  you  know 
very  well  it  will  be  quite  too  bright 
and  dull  these  two  hours  to  stir  even 
a  roach,  let  alone  a  trout ; — don't  you 
perceive  there  isn't  a  cload  in  the  sky, 
and  I  can  see  the  bottom  as  plain  as 
my  hand  ;  look,  even  the  cows  have 
left  off  feeding  ;— just  stick  the  rods, 
and  lie  on  your  face  in  the  grass  there, 
and  tell  us  all  about  the  night  you 
went  to  look  after  the  money  in  the 
old  bawn.  Do,  and  you'll  see  I'll 
squeeze  another  mouthful  out  of  the 
cruiskeen." 

*'  Well,  but  you're  mighty  cute  and 
disquisilive  after  ould  stories  and  pish* 
ogues.  I  suppose  1  may  as  well  be 
alter  telling  it  to  you  while  the  breez« 
is  getting  up ;  but  keep  an  eye  to  the 
river,  awonrneen,  and  try  could  you 
SCO  e'er  a  rise  ;  and  be  sure  you  don  t 
miss  a  gray  covghlm  or  a  mofrom^ 
if  e'er  a  one  flies  past  yoa ;  we'll  want 
them  comin'  on  evening.  Bat  don't 
be  teliin  on  me,  nor  let  on  at  the 
hig  hotu^  that  I  tould  yoa  the  likea 
at  all.   Sure  the  mistress  'ud  never 


*  The  big  house,  or  Teach  mor,  is  the  term  applied  by  the  people  to  tho  residences 
of  the  gentry,  except  when  they  are  of  great  extent  or  beauty,  and  then  *'the  ooort" 
is  the  word  made  use  of.   Old  castles  or  ancient  enclosures  are  styled  bamm*. 
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i»rgife  me  for  pnttin*  each  things  in 
jour  heed;  and  maybe  It's  Father 

Crump  she'd  be  after  repatein'  it  to 
the  next  Sunday  he  dines  in  Dun- 
dearmot ;  and  if  &he  did,  troth  I 
vonkln't  faee  him  for  a  month  of  Sun> 
days,  Majbe  it**  to  Ball,  or  to  St. 
Joh n  .>  Well  he'd  aend  me  for  mj  night 
waikin." 

"  Ob,  never  fear*  111  keep  joar 
eecret." 

"  Wfll,  then,  nwourneen,  to  nia1:e 
a  long  storj  short,  I  dratnt-d  one  night 
that  I  was  waikin'  about  in  the  hawh, 
vbeo  I  looked  into  the  onld  tower  that's 
in  the  left  hand  corner,  after  you  pass 
irate,  and  there  I  saw  sure  enough 
a  hitle  crock,  about  the  bigness  of  the 
bottom  of  a  piteber,  and  it  fall  up  of 
^  Icind*  of  money,  goold»  silver,  and 
>trn'-«.  When  I  woke  next  mornin'  I 
&aad  notbiii'  about  it,  but  in  w  few 
nights  after  I  had  the  same  drame 
(nwer  a^D,  onj  I  thought  I  was 
lookin*  down  from  the  top  of  the 
towtr,  and  that  all  th  ■  flures  wor 
taken  away.  Peggy  knew  be  me  that 
I  bad  a  drame*  for  I  wasn't  qnite  asey 
bi  myself ;  so  I  ups  and  tells  her  the 
whole  of  it  when  the  childer  had  gone 
out.  *  Well,  Paddy,*  sayis  she,  '  who 
koows  but  it  would  come  true,  and  be 
1^  makin'  of  us  yet ;  but  yon  most 
wail  till  the  drame  comes  afore  you 
the  third  time,  and  then  sure  it  can 
do  DO  harm  to  try,  any  wavs.'  It  wasn't 
long  till  I  bad  the  third  drame,  and  as 
the  moon  was  in  the  last  quarter,  and 
the  nights  mighty  dark,  l^eggy  put  down 
tiie  gritsei'  and  made  a  lock  of  can- 
dles ;  and  so,  throwin'  the  loy  over  my 
riioulder,  and  giving^  Michanleen  the 
shovel,  we  set  out  about  twelve  o'clock, 
and  when  we  got  to  the  Castle  it  was 
as  dark  that  you  wouldn't  see  your 
band  before  von ;  and  there  wasn't  a 
stir  in  the  onld  place,  barrin'  the  owls 
tha?  wor  snorin'  in  the  chimley.  To 
work  we  went  just  in  the  middle  of  the 
flore,  and  devred  away  the  stones  and 
the  Tobbish,  for  nearly  the  oovrse  of 


an  hour,  with  the  candles  stuck  in 
pataties,  resting  on  some  of  the  Ing 
stones  a  wan  side  of  us.  O f  coorse, sorra 
word  we  said  all  the  while,  but  dug  and 
shovelled  away  as  hard  as  batters,  and 
a  mighty  tough  job  It  was  to  lift  the 
flure  of  the  same  buildin'.  Well,  at 
last  the  loy  struck  on  a  hii:?  flag',  and 
my  heart  riz  within  me,  for  1  often 
bard  tell  that  the  crock  was  always 
eovered  w  itli  :l  fl  i^,  and  so  I  pulled 
away  for  the  bare  life,  and  at  ln'=t  I 
got  it  cleared,  and  was  just  liitinL.^  the 
edge  of  it  when  ■  was  that  a  trout 

I  beard  lep  there  abroad  ?** 

**  No,  Paddy,  you  know  very  well 
it  wasn't.  Go  on  with  your  story. 
Didn't  you  see  a  goat  with  four  horns 
and  terrible  red  eyes,  sitting  on  the 
flag,  and  guarding  the  gold.  Now  tdl 
the  truth." 

"  Oh.  what's  the  use  in  tellin'  you 
anything  about  it ;  sure  I  know  by 
your  eye  yon  don't  believe  a  word  1 
am  sayin*.  The  dickens  a  goat  was 
sittin'  on  the  flag  ;  hut  when  both  of 
us  were  trying  to  lift  the  stone,  my 
foot  slipped,  and  the  day  and  rubbiso 
began  to  give  way  under  us.  '  Lord  be- 
tuneusin  harm,'?^^^  the  gossoon  ;  and 
then,  in  the  clapping  of  your  hand, 
there  wus  a  wonderful  wind  rushed  in 
through  the  dureway,  and  quinch'd  the 
lights,  and  pitched  us  botn  down  into 
the  hole,  an  !  nf  all  the  noises  vou  ever 
heard  it  was  about  us  in  a  minute.  M'a- 
mm  BonDeowlf  but  I  thought  ttwasall 
over  with  us,  and  sorra  wan  of  me  ever 
thought  of  as  much  a"  crossin*  myself ; 
but  1  made  out  as  fast  as  1  could,  and 
the  gossoon  after  me,  and  we  never  stop- 
ped ninnin'  'till  we  stumUed  over  the 
\v;ill  of  the  big  intrancp,  and  it  was 
well  diii'nt  go  clauc  into  the  moat. 
Troth,  you  would'ut  gxre  three  hay- 
penee  for  me  when  I  was  standin*  in 
the  road — the  houchal  itself  was 
stouter — with  the  wakene??  that  came 
over  me*  Och — tnillia  murdher  i  I 
was*nt  the  same  man  for  many  a  long 
day;  but  that  was  nawthin'^to  the 


•  Grisset,  a  small  narrow  meta!  pan  on  three  lepjs,  used  f^r  tnf^lting  grease  and 
dipping  msbes  iu.  Sometimes  a  fragment  of  an  old  pot  is  employed  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  tong  i  are  made  red  hot,  and  if  there  It  no  kitchen-stuff  at  hand  a  bit 
of  fat  of  any  kind  is  squeezed  between  the  hot  blades  of  the  ton^s  into  the  grisset 
or  its  substitute,  and  the  rushes,  peeled  of  their  outer  green  bark,  all  except  one 
narrow  &  tripe,  are  drawn  through  the  melted  grease,  and  laid  across  the  stool 
to  set.  In  order  to  permit  the  grease  to  exude  with  greater  frei  dom,  all  the  old 
£uhioned  country  pairs  of  tongs  were  made  ifith  holes  in  the  flatof  the  blades. 

vou  JULXV. — NO.  CCV.  H 
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turmintin'  I  got  from  every  body 
about  findin*  the  goold*  for  the  ihoTel 

that  wo  li'ft  after  us  was  dishcover- 
ed,  and  th«^rp  ii^pf!  to  ha  daclcrs 
and  gintlemcn  from  Dubiini  anti- 
trarians,  I  think  they  call  thein»  eoiain* 
to  tbo  boase  continnully,  and  axir.' 
Pet?gy  for  some  of  the  coins  we  found 
in  the  ould  castle. 

**  There  now,  you  have  the  whole  of 
it — wot  the  landin'-net  agra,  and  run 
aftor  thit  beautiful  preen-drake  that'* 
ju:^t  gone  over  us,  while  I  see  whether 
there  iii  anything  lett  in  the  bottle." 

The  popular  opinione  with  respect 
to  hidden  treasure  are,  that  they  are 
•  ■^"lU'CilIy  ihvIt  the  guardianship  of 
&i)a-it5,  who  assume  various  hideous 
shapes  to  affright  mortals  who  seek  to 
discover  them.  Soraetimes  the  good 
peo[ilij  iritt-rfore,  and  some  of  tlieir 
8pf  cial  favourites  are,  under  their  guid* 
ance  and  permission,  enabled  to  obtain 
poMesalon  of  the  hidden  gold  ;  but  it 
is  strictly  imposed  upon  those  to  whom 
the  secret  \%  revpilfd,  cither  in  the 
form  of  a  dream  or  as  a  direct  revela- 
latibii,  that  they  must  seek  the  treasure 
at  a  particular  time  ;  not  utter  a  word 
during  the  j!<'arcti,  and  keep  tlif  spcret 
of  its  discovery  for  seven  years  after. 
Several  of  tbe  mat  lake  serpents  and 
waier-eows  of  our  Irisb  Fairy  Hy- 
tholocry,  are  su[)po«ied  to  puard  trea- 
»nrv)i ;  in  sonK^  in&tanoes  black  catdare 
similarly  employed. 


The  ruins  of  Ballintober  Castle  are 
amongst  the  most  magniBeent  in  Con- 
naiigiit,  and  arc  memorable  as  the  last 
stronghold  of  theO'Conors.  Thecastle, 
which  stands  on  an  elevated  ridge  by  the 
road  side,  above  the  little  village  of 
Ballintober,  four  miles  from  Gastle- 
rea,  consists  of  a  quadran^^ular  enclo- 
sure, 270  feet  in  length,  atnl  'J;^U  feet 
in  breadth,*  with  four  liaukiug  tow- 
ers, and  one  upon  each  side  of  the 
{p*eat  et>tranoe>  the  whole  surrounded 
by  a  deep  fosse,  portions  of  which  still 
retain  water.  Mr.  Weld  has  remarked 
i|pon  the  strong  resemblance  which  the 
towers  of  this  castle  bear  to  some  of 
those  in  Wales.   "  Nq  one  tower*  it 


is  true,"  he  says,  '*is  comparable  to 
the  Eagle  Tower  at  Caernarvon.  Ne- 
vertheless the  south-west  tower  at 
Ballintober  is  a  ytuperb  piece  nf  ar- 
chitecture ;  and,  for  its  general  etlVct, 
amonsrst  the  most  imposiog  remains  of 
antiquity  tl  1  ran  call  to  recollection 
in  Itt  l  111(1.  '  In  the  southern  wall, 
which  is  only  divided  by  the  moat  from 
the  adjoining  road,  there  are  a  num* 
ber  of  laru'e  oval  apertures,  whichf 
from  til*  ir  being  nearly  cIom  d  with 
ivy  of  imniense  growth,  look,  at  first 
view,  like  windows.  Such,  however, 
they  were  not.  Their  history  is  well 
known  to  a  few  of  the  old  people  io 
tlic  nei<^hh»»urhood,  and  i**  connected 
with  a  circumstance  so  little  known 
that  we  cannot  forbear  here  relating  it. 

About  tliH  oinl  of  the  last  century, 
the  family  nt  ()'(^'iinor  Donn  or  Dun, 
thelineal  It  !>r('ii<iants  of  the  Gonnuught 
monarchs  consisted  of  Dominick 
O'Conor  of  Clonal  is,  who  lived  in 
princely  style,  and  his  brothers  Thomas 
nnd  Alexander,  hesitles  some  female*;  "f 
the  family,  in  the  year  17*i<3»  a  wiil, 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Hugh 
O' Conor,  an  ancestor  of  this  line,  was 
discovered  accidentally  hftneen  tb<^ 
leaves  of  a  card-table,  which  had 
been  screwed  together  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  and  had  lain  among 
the  effects  of  Lord  Athenry.  This 
document — by  which  it  appeared  that 
the  castle  and  estate  of  Ballintober, 
which  had  long  before  passed  from 
the  O' Conor  family,  had  not  been 
includf>d  in  the  orig^inal  coofisca* 
tion  of  their  estates — by  some  means 
found  its  way  into  the  bands  of 
Alexander  O' Conor,  a  man  of  very 
eccentric  habits,  and  not  over-«itrong 
mental  capacity,  who  resided  in  a  cabin 
at  a  village  called  Creglagban,  and  who 
was  till  the  day  of  his  deatbt  which 
took  place  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
called  by  the  people,"  Mastlier  Sandy." 
Thi»  man,  though  dressed  little  better 
than  a  peasant,  and  living  in  the  fashion 
which  we  have  described^  was  looked 
up  to  by  the  people  as  a  prince  of  the 
royal  line  of  Roderick,  the  last  mo- 
narch of  Ireland,  and  he  was  certainly 
descended  from  Cathcl  Crovdereg,  his 
brother.    Sandy  determined  to  profit 


*  S't  c  account  of  this  ca?tlr  in  "  Weld's  Statistical  Surrey  of  the  CoQDty  Roacom* 
xnon  i  alio  views  of  it  in  the  book  Myled,  **  Grose's  Antiquities." 
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bj  the  circumstance  of  the  will ; 
a&d  USamf  idraotagA  of  the  l«w- 

leee  mod  disturbed  condition  of  tbe 

countrv  at  the  time,  and  his  remote 
pmttion  from  the  i-O'^it  n(  fjrovt  rnmenk 
ikitd  power,  collected,  in  u  few  dajs. 
Ml  itrtnj^if  each  a  term  can  be  ap- 
plied to  an  undtsciptinedlv-arraed  mob 
— and  took  pf»«se<«sion  of  BallintnhAr 
Ca&tle,  which  he  commenced  to  fortitj, 
and  even  proeared  one  or  two  cannon, 
wlueb  he  placed  at  the  entrance. 
Thej  drnve  the  neighbouring  cattle 
within  the  enclosure,  set  up  a  stilU 
bouse,  gave  the  **  bight  of  good  living" 
In  an  tbe  pipers  and  fiddlers  that  came 
to  them,  and  ato,  drank,  danced,  and 
carmised  for  suine  \ve<»ks,  until  the 
attention  of  the  government  was  di- 
fented  to  the  <nrcani»tance»  hj  the 
natter  being  diacoaKd  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Common!?,  when  tronp«i  and 
a  park  of  artiUery  were  sent  down  to 
miod^e  the  insurgent  chief.  Upon 
ihm  n>  w  of  their  approach,  O'Conor 
and  his  t.tllMV\ers  immediately  fled  j 
but  the  army  h'lvinrr  nrrivtd  within 
cannon  shot  of  the  cattle,  and  seeing 
it  deeerted,  fired  aome  shots  at  it  from 
die  neighbouring  eminence  of  Bally- 
finnptran  hill.  It  was  these  ^hn\^  wtiich 
made  the  apertures  to  which  we  have 
aliaded/ 

■       «       •       «       •      «  « 

Tin?  *pT?nif  of  1823  had  parsed  by, 
and  with  the  early  summer  appeared  a 
ftttial  ontbreak  of  the  Irish  ferer, 
wWeh  annaally  hnrsts  into  a  flame 
about  May  or  .Tune.  Paddy  Welsh 
wa^  one  ot  its  first  victims.  He  went 
bui,  aj  usual,  to  wet  his  rod  in  one  uf 
the  aeigbboiiring  hroolcst  then  swollen 
wHh  a  recent  night's  rain  ;  but  he  soon 
had  to  rett:rn  with  a  shiverinfr  a»id  a 
paiu  m  Uis  bacK,  which  he  well  knew 
fareboded  <*  the  sickness/'  Porafeir 
days  he  endeavoured  to  shake  it  olTf 
hut  without  eff^.'ct.  Cure«i  of  varicis 
kiods  were  had  recourse  to,  to  avert 
tthe  impending  fever.  One  of  his 
■cigbboar%  a  mi|fbtj  knowledgable  wo* 
fluflf  icraped  some  claj  from  tbe  floor 


just  within  tbe  threshold*  because  it 
was  hallowed  by  the  freqaentlj*re- 

peated  **  G(>  mannee  Dia  m  aho^ 
**  Cioil  save  all  h'  r<%"  pronotm^'od  nvcr 
it,  a-s  the  foot  of  the  stranper  trod  it 
on  entering  the  house  ;  and  heating  it 
in  a  skillet,  she  put  U  into  the  leg  of  a 
coarse  worsted  stocking,  and  applied 
it  to  the  small  of  his  ha*  I.  It  was  of 
no  avail :  he  had  tu  X^kQ  to  his  bed| 
from  which  he  never  arose.  Tbe  fif^ 
teenth  day  saw  him  a  corpse — his  wife 
a  widow — his  children  orjdians.  He 
was  waked  and  buried  with  all  due 
honour  and  solemnitv ;  and,  more  than 
that,  he  was  long  lamented  by  ci^i- 
solves  and  many  others.  Peace  to 
his  a?hcs  !  He  was  one  of  the  qtiaint- 
est  companions,  and  the  most  astute 
fisherman  that  IVequented  the  banks  of 
tlx-  Suck  for  many  a  long  \<  ar  ;  and 
shouM  anv  of  our  atiu'!in£:  iVi.'tids  ever 
visit  the  locality  we  have  described, 
and  inquire  after  Paudeen  Brannagh, 
they  will  hear  a  recital  of  Ashing  won- 
ders and  exploit-!  saeh  as  modern  scep- 
ticism mtg-ht  be  unwilling  to  receive. 
During  uur  own  boyhood,  when  watch- 
ing bis  practised  band  throwing  a 
red-hackle,  or  a  black-and-orange,  over 
thn  very  nose  of  a  trout,  under  an  im- 
pending bank  on  the  opposite  brink  of 
the  river*  with  his  light  whip-rod 
springintr  from  the  very  wheel,  and 
at  1(  a«;t  fivp-nnd-tiiirty  yards  of  line  'lut 
— or  listened  with  gaping  avidity  to  the 
doctrines  which  he  ennnciated,  as  he 
stood  upon  his  lonjjer  supporting 
himself  with  the  handle  of  the  land- 
ing-net, pomplacently  viewing  our  ef- 
forts to  imitate  his  existing — or  as  we 
leaned  over  tbe  back  of  the  chair 
whereon  he  sati  with  his  feathers  and 
silks,  and  various  coloured  dubhintr^, 
and  bit.s  uf  skins,  and  the  numerous  ma- 
lerltfl  finr  mannfactnring  his  flies,  on  the 
little  table  before  him,  in  the  do^r.^y 
of  his  snug  cabin,  ainl  hrard  hiui  de- 
scant upon  their  several  virtues,  and 
how  eacn  was  obtained — how  he  scaled 
a  high  demesne^wall,  at  the  risk  of  his 
oeckf  to  get  a  bit  of  tbe  topping  of 


•  Tbe  writer  of  this  article  remembers,  when  a  child,  hearing  Alexander  O'Conor 
give  an  account  of  hia  seizure  of  Ballintober,  and  has  often  conversed  with  per- 
sons who  witnessed  the  progress  of  the  rebel  army  from  Creglaghen  to  the  old 
eastle. 

See  tbe  Gentleman »  Mmjazine  fur  February,  1780,  and  the  Journals  of  the  Irish 
HosM  of  ComnKms  of  that  date.  See  also  an  account  of  the  transaction  in  the 
T^smuM  UmrnwiTT  MaoASimi  for  Jnly,  1840,  p.  9. 
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thftt  olden  p}ioas:int«  and  took  a 
hackling  «Jieun»ion  all  the  ways  to 
Carl'  fo  get  that  jay's  wing — rob- 
bed a  church-steeple  of  \U  community 
of  starlingi  for  their  feathers — how  be 
•toto  that  bit  of  macau  out  of  the  tail  of 
A  showman's  bird  while  he  kept  him  en- 
gaged in  conversation — how  ix'  learned 
the  secret  of  dying  pig's>dowu  from  a 
tnf ellSng  tioW ;  and  of  temperiiig 
bookib  bj  aluuuDg  them  in  a  leather 
bag  ovar  tfM       Uka  tba  Limeriok 


[Jaa, 

O'SbaughiMHT-i-aU  this  we  say,  to. 
gether  with  tba  inaxbaustlble  fund  of 
legenil,  song,  and  superstition,  w  hich  he 
possessed,  made  us,  from  a  very  early 
period,  look  up  to  him  with  aduiiratiou* 
almost  approaching  to  revoraooe;  and 
we  greatly  fear  that  the  rcmembran<^of 
these  days  would  induce  as  to  linger  in 
the  company  of  our  old  friend  and  pre- 
oaptor  lonsrer  than  our  readara— if  not 
brothers  of  the  gentle  eraft— 4Blight  be 
wilUag  to  listan  to  as. 


The  suminpr  hn  l  pli  lod  iaiperccp- 
tihly  into  autumn,  and  the  gruat  bulk 
of  the  crop  having  been  gathered  in, 
and  the  long  nights  and  short  days  of 
early  winter  approaching  with  unusual 
rapidity,  the  time  waa  proj>itious  for 
those  who  stir  up  rebellion  among  the 
people  to  ply  their  apeeia]  craft ;  and 
ribbonisra,  saeh  as  that  ve  have  al- 
luded to  in  the  commencement  of  this 
chapter,  soon  sank  deep  and  spread 
wide  tiiroaghoot  the  peasant  and  small* 
ftirmer  class  of  the  nithi.rto  peaceful 
barony  of  Ballintober.  Those  who 
took  no  part  in  the  night-walkings,  or 
secret  meetings,  were  compelled  to 
contribnte  •  sort  of  black  mail  for  the 
furtherance  of  **the  cause;**  and 
wherever  a  ^nn,  or  any  description  of 
fire-arms,  or  any  sort  uf  weapon,  was 
known  to  exist»  thither  a  nocturnal 
Tiatt  waamade,  and  the  inmate^^  of  the 
house  were  compelled  to  deliver  it  up, 
and  get  soundly  throiihi'd  if  they  did 
not  do  so  with  uaertty* 

Hitherto  the  ribbonmen  nml  their 
cnptniTT^  h:id,  pai'tly  in  remenihr/mce  of 
the  many  kindly  offices  rendered  to  them 
by  our  former  acqnntitance,  the  fisher* 
man— >the  lively  planxties  he  had  played 
at  tbf'ir  ivp-lilings,  or  the  droll  humour 
lu  i  l  l  i.hown  at  their  mothers' wakes; 
with  what  effect  he  repeated  the  ro- 
sary as  their  Others'  corpse  was  car- 
ried three  times  round  the  grnve-yard 
of  BasUrk,  and  whnt  a  world  of  mom  y 
he  bad  gathered  at  tiie  gentlemeirii 
houses  when  he  acted  Beelaebub  in  the 
Clii  istmas  mummers  ;  and  how  many 
n  ho(»U  he  had  mounted  for  them  when 
they  went,  of  a  Sunday  morning,  n- 
Ibhing  for  perch  in  the  deep  still  pools 
of  the  Lara ;  or,  perhaps,  respecting 
the  grief  of  the  wife  nnd  orphans — 
ibey  had  left  the  Widow  Welsh's 
house  undisturbed,  although  it  was 


well  known  that  the  old  French  fusee, 
with  the  velvet-and-silver-mo'infcd 
cheek-piece,  "to  make  it  kick  asey," 
was  still  in  the  cabin*  and  that 
Michel  was  now  of  ape  to  take  part 
in  the  councils  as  well  as  the  stand- 
ing army  of  the  country.  But  as 
the  distorbanoe  and  the  diaaffeotioa 
spread  wider  in  the  neighbouring  die> 
tricts  of  Mayo  and  Gafway,  men  ap- 
peared  at  the  lodges  and  marshalled 
the  people,  who  were  strangers  to  the 
feelings  we  have  alluded  to,  and  paid 
no  respect  to  either  *<  widdiea"  or  or- 
pbanta. 

After  his  ftther'a  death,  young 
Welsb'a  natural  tbonghtfiilneea  utd 

reserve  seemed  rather  to  increase. 
He  appeared  more  wrapt  within  him- 
self, was  more  than  ever  given  to  read- 
ing and  to  wandering  alone  bj  the  old 
forts  through  the  ruined  castles,  and 
by  the  ancient  grave-yards  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Stiii,  tins  m  nowise 
interfered  with  his  daily  work.  He 
had  clamped  the  turf,  and  pitted  the  po- 
tatoes, and  stacked  the  locl(  of  corn,  and 
was  mending  the  thatch  with  as  much, 
if  not  greater,  energy  than  before. 
Ndther  were  his  family  aflMona  in 
any  florree  weakened  hy  his  peculiar 
state  of  mind.  lie  wajs  as  dutiful  to  his 
mother  and  as  affectionate  to  his  sister 
Biddy  as  ever,  bat  atiU  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  not  as  hearty  as  in  daja 
gone  by.  Men  of  such  like  tempera- 
ment feel  any  sudden  mental  nhock,  or 
any  great  violence  done  to  the  affec- 
tions, more  than  persons  of  greater  vi. 
vacity  of  disposition;  fur  although  they 
do  not  exhibit  the  same  active  show  of 
grief,  it  invartablj  sinks  deeper  in 
their  souls,  and  remuns  longer  graven 
into  their  memory:  whilp  they  want 
that  power  of  resilience  within  them- 
selves to  shake  off  their  despondency, 
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ati'?  nre,  from  want  of  habit  ,  unaccus- 
tomed  to  societv  and,  coasequeotiyf 
unable  to  fake  aarantage  of  that  infla- 
T  r  which  along  with  the  soothlog 
efTecta  of  time,  gteocrally  es«itt  in  as- 
toafring  sorrow. 

Tile  death  of  hU  father  had  evi- 
dentlj  prayad  on  the  young  man ;  bis 
favourite  haunts,  during  the  long  sum- 
mcr  evenings  just  past,  had  been 
aisoog  tl^  raina  of  the  old  bawn, 
wliaro  be  so  ofken  went  in  earlier 
tinea,  with  liis&ther,  to  catch  moths 
andlo'"^!.  out  for  wall-flies;  orhelingered 
hj  the  riv>  r  i»  banks  (although  be  never 
fid]^^  to  watch  the  Urge  evening 
troQt  as,  with  deep  sullen  plunge,  it 
roved  through  the  still  deep  pools  in 
qa^t  of  prey,  and  to  listen  to  the  well- 
knowD  bound  of  the  heavy  6&h  att, 
withoot  splash  and  searoely  with  any 
noise,  it  sucked  down  the  gnats  and 
ntgrht-flies  from  the  s^irface,  in  the 
du-k  shadows  of  the  overhanging 
bosbeSf  wbile  the  wkle>spr«iding  cir* 
des  from  the  Ivolcen  water  spread  oat 
and  intersected  each  otbrr  in  all  direc- 
tions, as  if  oil  had  been  Iropped  upon 
the  limpid  bosom  of  the  stream.  Here 
be  wonld  sit  or  wa]k»  during  the  •till^ 
calm  hours  before  moonlight,  after 
the  Hght  laughing  gull  had  skimmed 
gently  and  gracefully  over  the  mea- 
dows— when  die  bat  wheeled  and  dr. 
ded  vmt  bis  head,  and  the  corncraik 
bad  commenced  its  nightly  serenade — 
long  after  the  cuckoo  had  got  hoarse 
with  mocking,  and  the  only  discordant 
smsad  was  the  night-owl's  shriek,  as  it 
flapp^ed  its  light  fc-atliery  wings  in 
noiseless  flight  along  the  hedgerow 
The  not-unfragraut  smell  of  the  haiov, 
orbnming  land  in  the  distance,  mingled 
writb  the  parfiime  of  the  meadow* 
sweet  ;  and,  now  and  then,  the  sharp, 
interrupted  baric  of  the  col  ley  in  the 
hr  off  village,  came  ecbol^s  upon  the 
ear  over  tlie  broad  flat  pastures  of  the 
surroundinp:  country.  What  his 
musings  were  we  know  n<>t — ^oni- 
panious  he  had  but  few — friends*,  such 
IKends  as  one  opens  their  heart  to  in 
these  balmy  hours  of  witching  eve,  he 
had  none.  VVith  the  exception  of  his 
mother  and  binter,  he  was  alone — yes. 


alone  in  the  world ;  but  he  knew  it 
not,  he  felt  it  not ;  it  was  the  result 
of  the  peouliar  temper  of  tlie  mind 
within  him — the  circumstances  in 
which  hi  ^vas  placed — all  the  external 
surroundings  of  the  man. 

If  he  passed  the  cro&s-roads  during 
the  dance  of  a  Snnday  evening*  he 
rested  withont  any  shyness  for  a  while 
amonp  the  crowd,  and  kindly,  if  not 
cordiallv,  returned  the  greetings  of 
bis  neigbbonrs ;  and  if  some  sprightly 
lass  stepped  up  to  him,  and,  curtseyii^ 
before  nim,  said,  "  Mioliel,  agra,  f  am 
dancin'  to  you,"  the  pule,  dark-haired 
youth  did  not  refuse  uie  offsred  band  ; 
he  dancedf  and  did  it  well,  and  gave 
the  piper  a  penny,  and  his  partner,  if 
she  wrrf  wiliini;,  vkgoithera*  and  share 
of  a  naggin.  But  the  moment  he  got 
an  opportunity  be  slipped  away,  and 
tlie  people  said,  "Poor  boy,  he  takes 
on  wonderfully  «ince  his  father's  death ; 
but  sure  he  was  always  in  the  lone- 
somes,  and  fender  of  lusooorsing  him- 
self than  any  body  else." 

November  had  come.  The  morn- 
iiii^  sharp  and  foggy,  the  days  bright 
and  sunny,  and  the  evenings  cold  and 
raw,  but  the  middle  and  later  hours 
of  ni^ht  so  bright,  that  *'  vou'd  pick 
nins  in  the  stubbles"  when  the  ground 
became  crisp  with  a  light  frost.  The 
month  wore  on.  It  was  Saturday,  and 
Mick,  having  finished  putting  the  last 
scollop  in  the  patches  of  thatch  with 
which  he  was  mending  the  roof,  and 
the  last  bobbin  in  the  rigging,  gut  down 
off  the  ladder*  and*  about  uireeo*oloek 
in  the  afternoon,  sauntered  over  fo  the 
hnvK-n  of  l^-kUintober,  and  climbed  (a 
favourite  amusement  of  his)  to  the  top 
of  one  of  the  highest  towers  of  that 
beautiiul  ruin.  From  thenoe  he  en- 
joyed a  most  extensive  prospect,  over 
a  gently  undulating,  but  generally  flat 
country,  chiefly  grass-lands,  with  tracts 
of  bog  intervening,  particularly  to* 
wards  the  river.  Tliu  Inn'lscape  was 
interspersed  with  snug  villages,  with 
their  ionx,  low,  drab-coloured  cabins, 
surronnwd*  however*  with  well-stoek- 
cd  haggards  ;  and,  here  and  there,  ex- 
tensive planfritinne  of  young  ftrs  and 

larch,  distiuguibhed  by  their  dark  green 


•  Goithera,  a  local  name  for  a  sort  of  soft,  flat  cal'\  mridc  ^^hllout  harm,  not 
unlike  the  bap  of  Ulster.  It  is  hawked  about  by  li  gingerbread  seller  and 
itinerant  confectioner,  who,  with  a  knife  dipped  in  a  mug  ut  treacle,  gives  the  cake 
an  upper  ramjah  of  the  sweet  fluid  as  soon  as  it  is  pnrebased. 
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MdVrtgbt  jr«;iio\v  hue»,8tr«tohiDgaloog 
the  hilttidw  from  tbe  grovM  of  fiat 

old  timber  in  the  adjoining  valleyt« 

mnrkcrl  the  prncre?^  of  improvemi'nt, 
and  puinted  vut  thu  residences  of  the 
wealthy  countt  j  gentlemen — the  old 
Engtisu  settlers*  high  in  birth — Mome 
of  tlio  unci' !  t  Milesian  stock — and  the 
monster  graziers  of  lloscommon  ;  all 
bappy  compared  with  present  tioiM-* 
the  landlord  rich,  the  peasant  eoni* 
forl.ililt'.  What  would  we  see  now  if 
we  looked  over  the  same  scene?  Not 
one  of  those  mansions  tenanted  . 
whole  acres  of  that  patriarebal  timber 
ft-!lL'(l,  to  supply  tho«e  nccfssarios  to 
the  owners  which  they  in  former  times 
dealt  with  liberality  to  their  depend- 
•iitt«  their  <eaantt»  and  to  tbe  neigh- 
bouring poor  { — many  of  those  houses 
rooH.'s<,  some  of  them  converted  iutcj 
poor-huusea  ) — tbe  villages  recognised 
only  by  the  foundations  of  tbe  f»bina» 
and  the  few  alder  and  whitethorn 
bushes  that  linger  hy  their  hif<  «,  find 
which  seem  like  spirits  presiding  over 
tbe  reigning  desolation  f—the  popula- 
tion dead — starved,  u])rootedb  or  swept 
otT  by  the  pestilence — its  remnant  lin- 
gering on  its  sickly  existence  in  the 
workhouse,  or  planted  by  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio  aad  tbe  Mlssisippi.  Bui, 
Contemplating  the  jiresent  aspect  of 
the  i>lace,  we  are  ourselves  faliing  into 
the  reverie  in  which  we  le£^  the  fi&ber* 
man's  son. 

Droves  of  loog^horned,  reddish- 
coloured  bullock?,  the  largest  and  fat- 
test in  Ireland,  cropt  in  huge  moutbftils 
the  deep>  rank  ''anergrass,"  as  if  eoo* 
scious  that  the  day  was  passing,  and 
tlint  tilt'  hoiir  of  evening  meal,  before 
they  were  driven  into  the  enclosure  of 
some  old  castle  or  bare  paddock  for 
the  nighty  was  drawing  near.  Large 
flocks  of  fat  wethers  quickly  nibbled 
the  short  herbage  that  intervened  be- 
tween the  recently-formed  bandpits 
end  irregular  patches  of  dark  green 
furze,  or  whins,  that  studded  over  the 
vast  tracts  of  upland.  Now  and  then 
the  sharp  report  of  the  fowliug-piece 
from  tbe  margin  of  the  hog  rose  the 
anlpei  which,  as  it  changed  Its  resting- 
place  or  feeding-groxind,  emitted  a 
quick,  t-hrill  cry,  as  of  distress.  LoDgy 
forked  truns  of  wild  geese,  high  over- 
lHn4»  tellii^  bj  their  distant  whtstliog 


note  their  great  elevation,  prt^ai^ged  & 
severe  winter  $  tbe  large  grey  gulls 
quietly  sailed  across  in  noiseless  course 
from  the  Suck,  to  rest  for  the  night 
in  some  of  the  blue  Jimkes  of  water 
with  which  the  country  was  inlsr- 
epersed,  or  to  take  their  evening  meal 
at  the  great  Turlough  of  Carrowkeel ; 
and  enormous  clouds  of  lapwing  and 
starlings,  almost  darkening  the  air«  ao- 
peared  in  tbe  horizon,  and  careoA 
and  wheeled,  and  rose  and  tMl,  sepa- 
rated and  gathf  rf  (1  toiretber  again,  as 
if  directed  by  the  trumpet  note  of  some 
presidiqgr  general*  who  regulated  thsir 
movement*  befovia  tb^  enoampad  ftr 
the  night. 

The  pale  but  well-defined  tnooo, 
looking  alraoet  traosluead  in  Ifaa  ra> 
maining  dnylighl^  was  bigh  in  tbt 
washy  sky  ;  the  sun  was  settling  to- 
wards the  weat,  bright  but  watery; 
long,  slanting  rays  diot  dowa  tbreiril 
broken  apertures  in  tbe  alnggiiib 
muddy  cloufl^,  lighting  up  with  pe- 
culiai*  brightness  the  patches  of  red 
or  russet  potato-field,  on  wbi^ 
tbej  fell*  The  pak^  reddish-yellov 
streaking  of  the  west  waa  blurred  aivd 
dappled  with  the  vnpours  that  exhaled 
from  the  over^saturated  vurraght* 
and  avampe  that  streldbad  aiway  to- 
wards the  confines  of  Mayo  and  Gal- 
way.  The  lengthened  shadows  of  the 
old  towers,  and  ev^  of  tbe  long  cur- 
Uin  walb  of  tbeCaitlCft  bad  crossed  lb» 
still  and  stagnant  moat,  and  the  branch- 
ing ivy,  as  it  rustled  and  waved  to  and 
fro  witli  the  evening  wind,  threw  fao- 
tastio  ebadowe  on  tlie  greensward  «f 
the  cciamon  wbWb  awnniided  tba 
ruin. 

It  was  getting  cold  and  gloomi* 
Uichael  slowly  descended  by  the  w 
winding  statreaie^  looking  out  frem 

the  w  iii  l  nvs  of  each  story  as  he  poised 
<l(j\vji ;  and  when  he  stood  in  the  gr«at 
court,  or  enclosure  of  the  castle,  tbe 
gloom  there  appeared  the  greater, 
from  bis  having  so  lately  enjoyed  an 
extensive  prospect  from  his  elevated 
position.  The  cold,  grey  light  paled 
m  throagb  tba  long,  irregular  aper- 
tures in  the  massive  walU,  and  the 
stillness  was  most  startling.  As  he 
walked  slowly  and  meditatively  across 
the  coiirtv  towards  the  entrance  laadiDg 
to  bia  hoina*  he  auddaaly  alon^ 


*  Curiu^h,  unrcclainaed  laud— a  sedgy,  tufted,  aad  quagaiiriah  marsh. 
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f  <'«ite  (.rif  oi  the  ?MTihr;i';tires,  put  liU 
iiAiicl  to  his  face,  quickly  passed  it 
0¥cr  ius  ejes,  aod  the  ooM  drops  hurst 
forth,  and  stood  in  denr  apoD  his  face; 
his  heart  ceased  for  a  few  moments  to 
act,  and  then  heat  with  quick,  rapid, 
and  irregular,  bntaudihle  motion.  He 
^ttfttled  in  everj  metnber*  a  slight  shI* 
verintr  pn«sed  over  his  framp  :  his  lips 
remaiaed  apart  as  his  jaw  lei  I,  and  a 
ehoktog^  feelinj^  of  want  of  air  seized 
him  bj  the  throat — it  was  with  diffi- 
culty he  couM  maintain  his  standing. 
Still,  there  Ik*  gazed— his  evf^s  set.  hut 
meted  on  the  fringed  openiu^  in  tlie 
wall.    He  took  oiF  his  hat,  raised  his 
right  han  I,  and  devoutly  crossed  him- 
5«'lf  on  the  forehead,  shoulders,  and 
brra^t.    1  lis  lips  moved,  but  he  uttered 
DO  audible  somid ;  be  approached  the 
situation  of  the  ohject  of  Ins  terror,  and 
walked  atrain  slowly  backwards,  stifl 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  spot.  At 
last  the  noiM  of  some  sheep  olattering 
over  a  loosa  part  of  the  wall  diverted 
h!«  attention  •  and  when  he  looked 
again,  his  breath  came  more  freely. 
Tlw  si|^ht  of  the  shepherd  and  his  dog, 
BOW  followiiifif  the  sheep,  seemed  to 
n»rve  him  suffit'iently  to  leave  the  spot, 
aod  he  hurried  homeward,  downcast 
and  unstrang. 

Evident!/  something  appeared  to 
him  either  in  reality  or  in  imagina- 
tion, which  had  given   no  ordinary 
sliock  tu  his  nervous  svsteni.  His  face 
was  gbastlr  pale,  and  its  axpressios 
was  that  or  one  who  had  sofEsred  in> 
ten?p  pain  ;  and  the  ^^uf^^e^^^q•,  ThDugh 
bat  for  a  feir  minutes,  bad  left  its  traces 
iHU  deeply  Hoed  into  lus  eomtsnaofio. 
The  lips— those  ancootrollable  dial- 
plates   of  the    mind — yet  quivcrrd, 
thoogb  they  were  compressed  until  the 
blood  bad  almost  left  them.  The  lip's 
smotioD  ia  vaasanageable — no  actor 
can  imitate  it.      Tfie  angles  of  the 
moQth  were  drawn  slightly  downward; 
the  forehead  deeply  seamed  ;  the  eyes 
^tcrevil^aad  did  net  appear  to  move 
m  unison ;  the  voice,  as  he  retturned 
the  salutation  of  a  neighbour  in  cross- 
ij^  the  moat,  was  hollow  and  slightly 
traafllom;  and  bis  Hmbe  moved 
quickly,  but  rather  irregularly.  Every 
nnw  and  then  he  pnlppd,  as  If  sual- 
iowmg  large  draughts  of  air  ;  and  as 
bs  proeseded  homewards,  sometimes 
slowly,  aod  then  almost  at  a  run,  he 
o<^ca?ioti3]•7  t turned  sharply  round,  ai 
It  to  MM  whether  there  was  not 


some  on>>  ff»!lt»vvintf  him.  At  each 
angle  of  tlie  road,  at  every  tree,  he 
stopped  to  examine ;  and  he  earefolly 
avui<led  the  few  persons  that  happened 
to  he  in  his  path,  until  he  i^ot  to  the 
bureeu  leading  to  his  house.  Here  at 
the  end  of  the  lane  he  rested ;  and 
leaning  his  back  against  the  ditch,  en- 
deavoured to  coiuposo  liinisclf,  and 
arrange  his  features  for  the  meeting 
with  bis  family,  for  he  was  himself 
oonscions  that  some  great  change  most 
h:\vc-  passed  over  him;  and  as  he 
walked  uj>  the  lane,  a  deep  sitrh  esca[)ed 
him,  and  he  exclaimed  aloud — *^  O, 
Qaeen  of  Heaven,  what  will  become 
of  my  poor  mother  and  Biddy?  ' 

It  was  almost  dark  as  young  WeKh 
**  drew  over  "  a  stool,  and  sat  moodily 
looking  into  the  6re,  at  his  mother's 
hearth.  She  plied  her  wheel  withoot 
remark,  and  his  si>.ter  was  bu-'!y  en- 
gaged in  straining  the  potatoes  on  the 
Mhnb  for  their  evening  meal.  Neither 
of  them  remarked  anj  thing  unusual 
in  Iiis  Ttyinner  or  appearance,  and  his 
cu::itum  of  pas.slng  in  and  out  without 
exchanging  a  word,  had  nothing  novel 
in  it.  *<  Tile  little  girl  "placed  the  table 
opposite  the  fire,  and  put  a  ru^shlight  in 
the  long  wooden  sconce  beside  it,  and 
then  laid  down  the  murpkys  and  the 
drop  o*  milk  in  the  noggin ;  for  it  is  not 
unusual  for  all  the  nienil)ers  of  a  small 
Irish  peasant  family  to  drink  out  of  the 
same  vessel,  although  each  apportions  a 
certain  part  of  the  brim  to  their  special 
use.  The  mother  pushed  her  wheel 
to  one  side,  drew  near  the  table,  and 
looking  at  the  haggard  face  of  her  son, 
she  ottered  a  suppressed  scream,  and 
exclaimed — 

*'  Saints  in  heaven,  Michauleen  jewel, 
what's  come  over  you  at  all,  at  all  7-^ 
does  anything  ail  you,  ma  Uumou 
bockt  f  You  look  as  if  yoa*d  seen 
what  wasn't  ri^;ljt," 

'*  Tn^tli,  then,  mother  dear,  you 
are  uot  f<ir  from  it ;  I'll  never  be  tlio 
same  man  i^ain— it's  all  over  with 
me." 

Peggy  threw  her  arms  round  hor 
brother,  and,  while  the  his  sobs  burst 
from  her,  she  entreated  lum  to  tell 
them  what  had  happened  to  him,  or 
whether  anybody  had  vexed  him. 

Ob  no,  the  sorra  vex.  I'm  neither 
Mck  nor  sore,  for  the  matter  of  that ; 
but  I  know  I'm  done  for,  anyhow  ;  and 
'tisn't  for  ray  own  sake  I  care,  l>nr  to 
be  alter  iaviu'  you  and  my  mother  al 
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alone)  and  without  any  one  to  luok  ai'ter 
ye.  Mother,"  said  he»  gazing  stead- 
lastly  upon  the  pale,  anxious  ftoe  that 
was  bent  upon  hitn,  *'  I've  fecn  the 
thivish.  I  stud  face  to  face  with  mj 
fetch  this  blessed  evening,  straight 
fornioat  me  in  th«  bawn  of  BaUinto- 
ber.  There  it  was  in  the  gap  in  the 
ould  wrtll,  ■^^  lilce  me  3i<»  if  I  stud  be- 
fore a  iookii)  -giass.  Whatevtr  I  did, 
it  did  the  iaxne ;  and  I  thonght  it  might 
be  one  of  the  hojs  making  ^ame  of 
me,  till  I  blessed  myself ;  but  it  naTor 
ris  a  hand,  and  then  I  knew  it  was  the 
thivish.  It  was  well  I  didn't  fall  out 
of  my  standing.  Mother,  I'm  a  gone 
man,  and  I  thought  as  much  this  many 
a  day."  And  tho  swimming  eye?  m- 
fused  longer  to  huid  the  scalding  tiuid 
whieh  now  ran  down  his  etr^worn 
ebeekf. 

The  family  were  silent  f<>r  some  nii- 
QUteSf  awe-struck  by  the  sad  waroing. 


in  which  they  all  more  or  less  believ- 
<;d.    At  labt,  the  mother  eaid^ 

**  Mtehanleent  Hhore  ma  chree  that 
Tou  wore,  never  mind  it ;  t^nn't  give 
in  to  the  likes.  I  often  liard  tell  of 
people  tliat  saw  fetches,  and  never  a 
nurt  eame  on  them.** 

"  Thrae  for  you,  mother,  but  that 
was  in  the  morning ;  or  maybe  it  wae 
some  one  else's  fetch  they  saw." 

StilU  thoogh  she  enaeaToorod  Co 
oaloi  hia  fears,  it  waa  efidcnt  from  the 
nnxiou"  countenanee  with  which  she 
fre»iuently  regarded  him,  that  the  lov- 
ing mother's  mind  was  not  at  rest 
upon  the  sat^ei^ ;  hot  she  ttn^pgled 
to  suppress,  if  she  could  not  quite 
conceal,  hpr  neitntinn,  nnd  strove  to 
direct  bis  attemion  to  other  mattera. 
At  length  she  persuaded  him  to  take 
%  drop  of  spirits  in  a  warm  drink»  and 
to  go  to  bed,  as  she  waa  iimaeiM 
sickiiefls  was  over  him. 


The  night  fell  dark  and  windy,  the 
stars  were  but  transitorilv  revealed, 
the  dark  masses  of  ofouds  passed 
under  them ;  and  by  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock  the  whole  country  seemed  lock- 
ed in  deep  repose — the  dogs  l>eing 
earefully  housed,  and  the  lights  ex* 
tingnisbed  in  every  homestead.  To 
suj^posc,  however,  from  this,  that  tran- 
quillity prevailed,  would  be  a  great 
mistake. 

So  long  as  the  peace  of  the  eonatrj 

rested  with  the  magistrate?,  barony 
constables,  and  local  civil  corps,  there 
was  no  general  rising  of  the  ribbon- 
men  i  but  the  new  pottoet  or  Peeters. 
had  jost  entered  Conaatighly  and  a 
party  of  six  and  a  sergeant  having 
been  then  located  in  the  village  of  BaH 
lintober,  it  waa  considered  an  aggres* 
sioD  on  the  Ubertj  of  Che  subject,  with 
which  the  suspension  of  the  11  Jtea.s 
Corpus  Act  eouUl  bear  ?io  eouipari- 
son.  It  wo^  aceurdmgly  arranged  in 
ribbon  oonolave  that  the  poltoe  bar- 
rack should  be  attacked  upon  thw  very 
night,  and  its  inmates  put  to  the — pike 
or  the  fire.  For  this  purpose  reinforce- 
ments from  the  ribbonmen  of  distant 
perls  of  the  neigbbooring  counties 
were  to  tn^et  those  of  the  vicinitv,  in 
a  ^eld  called  the  Stone  i'ark,  not  far 
from  the  old  eastle.  One  of  these 
parties  that  ilrom  the  countv  Galway 
— ^passb^  over  the  ford  of  the  finely 


juit  opposite  Welsh's  cabin,  and 
not  being  influenced  by  any  feelings 
of  sympathy  towards  the  widow  and 
her  melancholy  son,  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  awaking  up  tlie  inmates,  not 
only  took  possession  of  the  old  fusee, 
bat  peremptorily  demaiided  tiac  at- 
tendance  of  Midiael  vpoo  their  iud> 
night  excursion. 

As  we  advance  towards  the  climax 
uid  catastrophe  of  this  tale,  the  simple 
tmth  presses  stronger  upon  as  tnan 
any  imaginative  description  we  could 
give,  although  "founded  upon  fact." 
We  have,  therefore*  no  desire  to 
linger  at  this  part  of  otnr  narrative 
for  the  purpose  of  describing  the 
mother's  entreaties  and  the  lister's 
agonv,  as  this  poor  young  man  waa 
hurried  from  his  quiet  home  by  lawleta 
ruffians,  with  whose  fhoes  none  of  tho 
inmates  of  that  sequestf-rcr!  spot  were 
acquainted.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recite 
the  deep  blasphemous  execrations,  the 
harsh  menaes^  the  roqgh  usage,  or 
coarse  rSiald  jokes  with  which  the  fe- 
jTm1e'«  were  assailed,  Michael  Welsh 
was  turcibly  decorated  with  the  iu- 
signin  of  a  ribbonman  on  his  own  floor* 

Upon  the  spot  specified  were  eol* 
lected  several  hundred  ribbonmen, 
armed  with  every  description  of  missile 
or  weapon  that  was  possible  to  pro- 
cure _old  rusty  flrearmsi  severM  of 
whioh  woold  not  go  ofl^  aiid  if  tfaej 
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dt«3,  it  woulil  be  with  i^reater  danger 
to  the  person  who  belci  them  than  to 
those  against  whom  they  were  pointed 
— ^bayonets  on  the  tope  of  polee*  scythe. 
blade«     fastened    into   stout  sticks 
pitchforkM,  a  few  ohl  swords  and  hal- 
bertsy  and  a  tritle  of  pikes  remaining 
vrar  iBQee  '98.  Et«ii  those  who  could 
Ml  proenre  such  weapons  had  armed 
themselvM  with  stout  alpeens,  and  all 
horemoreor  less  about  them  tbe  badges 
of  that  lawless  societ  J.  Someoathtwere 
administered  to  the  hitherto  uninitiat* 
ed,  but  the  direct  purpose  of  their  as- 
semblintr  was  known  only  to  the  lead- 
ers.   Tbe  wavering,  the  ^ounir)  and 
the  tinidy  and  amongr  these  Michael 
Welsh,  were  placed  in  tbe  centre  ;  and 
tbe  party  moved  on  silently  towards 
the  oeigbbooring  village. 

Tbe  police,  as  is  generally  the  ease 
on  all  s»uch  occasions,  had  timely  inti- 
mation of  their  intended  visit.  The 
barrnck  was  a  thatched  cabin,  and, 
conseii^uuutlyt  not  tenable  for  a  mo- 
MSel  after  it  was  set  on  fire.  The 
police-serjeant,  an  old  Waterloo  nian, 
was  not  long  in  coming  to  a  decision 
ai  to  the  coarse  be  should  pursue  for 
the  saft^  of  hinseilf  aod  hb  men. 
To  remain  where  he  was*  was  deaths 
to  retr^nt  into  som<^  of  the  neighbour- 
ing town^  he  thought  dishonourable :  so 
be  at  ooce  evacuated  his  barrMk*  and, 
daring  the  darkness  of  tbe  night,  re» 
treated  into  tbe  neiphhourinix  ruin. 
Here  he  <Hstributed  hts  six  men  in  two 
of  the  ap«:rtures  whicli  we  have  de- 
scribed ia  ^e  soQth-western  wall  of 
the  old  castle.  The  night  was  parti- 
cularly dark,  and  tbe  great  depth  of 
th«  wall*  as  well  as  tbe  surrounding 
ivy,  ve«]dbave  oenplatelj  concealed 
tbeiD»  even  had  the  night  been  one  of 
bright  moonlight.  The  road  leading 
toward  the  barrack  lay  along  this  wall, 
but  separated  from  itb^  the  castle  moat. 
WImb  they  had  remained  here  about 
two  homv,  their  attention  was  attracted 
to  the  irregular  tread  of  the  approaching 
mnltitode.  On  thev  came  in  silence; 
thair  white  shhrts  ana  ribboned  Imts  visi- 
We  even  through  the  darkness.  When 
about  a  third  of  the  party  had  pns^cd, 
tbe  police  fired  into  tbe  throng  from 
their  place  of  concealment,    it  was 


onnec^'^sary  to  repent  the  volley : 
a  panic  seized  the  multitude,  who, 
throwing  aside  their  arms,  rushed  in 
tumultuoos  terror  witerever  a  means 
of  escape  opened.  In  a  very  few 
minuter  the  road  wasi  as  quiet  and  as 
unoccupied  as  it  had  been  baif-aa-hour 
before.  Several  groans  were  heard 
from  tbe  wounded  or  the  dying,  who 
were  carried  ofT  hy  their  friends.  The 
police  remained  still  within  their  en- 
trenched fort ;  and  two  of  the  party 
were  sent  otf  across  tbe  fields*  into 
the  neiL'hhourinoj'  town  of  Ca»tlerea, 
for  the  large  police  force  stationed 
there  at  that  time. 

The  grey  of  tbe  morning  gave  suf- 
ficient light  to  distinguish  the  sur- 
rounding objects,  as  the  magistrates 
and  a  large  body  of  police  arrived 
on  the  spot.  Upon  the  road  lay  on 
its  hack  the  dead  body  of  a  young 
man,  cold  and  stiff ;  the  upturned  face 
calm  as  that  of  those  whose  death  has 
been  sudden  and  immediate  ;  the  white 
shirt,  which  was  worn  outside  the 
clothes,  dabbled  with  blood,  and  soiled 
with  the  heavy  footmarks  of  those 
who  must  have  passed  over  the  body 
in  their  flight.  Upon  examination  it 
was  found  that  two  balls  bad  entered 
the  chest.  The  body  was  that  of 
Michael  Welsh.  Around  it  lay,  scat- 
tered on  all  ndaSf  the  weapons  which 
bad  been  thrown  down.  More  than 
a  dozen  decorated  hats,  and  several 
shoes,  also  lay  about  ;  and  traces  of 
blood  were  di:scernible  in  several  places 
besides  that  oceopled  by  tbe  corpse. 
A  low  wall,  which  formed  the  road 
boundary  on  thp  side  opposite  to  the 
moat,  was  levelled  for  about  twenty 
yards,  soeb  was  the  impetuosity  with 
whiob  tbe  multitude  had  ru!>hed  head- 
long on  every  side^  in  escaping  from 
the  deadly  fire.* 

During  the  day  the  body  of  the 
uofbrtonate  man  was  placed  in  a  esrt, 
along  with  tbe  ribbon  insignia  found 
upon  the  road,  and  carried  to  tbe 
county  town,  where  a  meeting  of  ma- 
gistrates was  immediately  held,  under 
the  direction  of  tbe  militia  major  to 
whom  we  have  already  alluded,  and 
who  then  commanded  the  peelers  of 
the  district. 


•  More  persons  than  Mirhnel  Welsh  were  shot  that  night;  two  died  of  their 
wounds  fUDseqaently.  A  medical  man,  a  near  relative  of  the  writer's,  attended 
aeme  of  the  wounded ;  they  were  not  natives  of  the  Tleialty,  hut  Imd  cone  ftea  a 
great  dlstaaee  In  tbe  County  Qalway. 
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Tliere  was  but  a  small  gatheriny: 
at  the  chapi'l  uf  Ballintober  u{ion 
that  Sunday  ;  the  ffreat  majority  of 
the  peasantry  had  either  fled  or  were 
in  conceahnenr.  A  panic  arul  a  i^loinn 
•eeiued  to  have  entered  into  the  hearts 
of  all ;  and  good  old  Father  Cramp's 
aahortation  from  the  a1tar»  afker  mmuf 
upon  the  virtues  of  peace  and  quiet- 
ness— for  he  was  too  mild  and  too 
good  to  denounce  any  one— was  ad- 
drened  to  women  and  the  few  old 
people  from  the  immediate  Ticinitj. 

The  old  gaol  of  Roeeommon  stood, 
and,  although  now  converted  to  other 

purposes,  still  stands,  in  the  market* 
place»  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  It 
IS  an  eioeedingly  high,  dark,  gloomy- 
looking  hnilding*  with  a  castellated 
top,  like  one  of  the  ancient  fortresses 
that  tower  nh  ivo  the  houttes  in  UKuiy 
of  the  continental  cities.  It  can  be 
discerned  at  a  great  dbtanoe  |  aadt 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  extensive 
ruins  of  O'Oonor's  Castle,  in  the 
suburbs,  and  the  beautiful  abbey  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  town,  seems  to 
partake  of  the  character  of  the  mid> 
dle.aged  architecture.  Tiie  fatal  drop 
was,  perhaps,  the  hi^^hest  in  Ireland. 
It  consisted  of  u  iitnall  doorway  in  tho 
front  of  the  third*  story » with  a  simple 
iron  beam  and  pulley  above,  and  the 
lapboard,  merely  a  horizontal  door 
hinged  to  the  wall  beneath,  and  raised 
or  lit  fall  hj  means  of  a  slidtng-bolt, 
whieh  shot  from  the  wall  when  there 
occasion  to  put  the  apparatus  of 
death  in  re^ui»iliou. 

Fem4iil  as  thii  derated  sallowa  ap- 
peared* and  nniqne  in  Ha  oMracter,  it 
wa«<  not  more  so  thin  the  finisher  of 
the  law  who  then  generally  olHciated 
upon  it>  No  decrepid  wretch,  no 
crime-hardened  ruffian,  no  secret  and 
mysterious  personage,  who  was  pro- 
duced occasionally  diseui«<e(l  and  mask- 
ed, plied  his  dreadful  trade  here. 
Who»  think  you,  gaith  readerb-.whe 
now*  perhaps,  recoils  from  these 
unpleasant  but  truthful  minutis — 
of^chted  upon  this  gallows  high  ? 
—  a  female  I —a  middle-aged,  stout- 
made*  dark-eyed*  swarthy-comples. 
ioned,  hut  by  no  means  forbidding- 
looking  womaii>-.<tbe  celebrated  Lady 


Ik'tty — the  fiiiislieress  of  the  law — the 
untlinching  priestess  of  the  executive 
for  the  Connaught  oircnit*and  Roscom- 
mon in  partiealar*formany  years.  Few 
children  horn  or  reared  in  that  coun- 
ty thirtVi  or  even  five-and-twenty, 
years  n'^n,  who  were  not  oceasionally 
frightened  into  *^  being  good,"  and 
going  to  sleep,  and  not  cryincr  when 
left  alone  in  tlie  <lark,  by  huggath  a* 
PookOt  or,  **  liere'tt  Lady  Betty." 

The  only  fragment  of  her  luatory 
which  we  have  been  able  to  collect  is* 
that  she  was  a  person  of  violent  tem- 
per, though  in  manners  rather  above 
the  common*  ami  possessing  some  edu- 
cation. It  was  said  that  she  was  a 
native  of  the  County  Kerry,  and  thilt 
by  her  harth  usage  she  drove  her  only 
son  firom  her  at  an  early  age.  He 
enKsted  ;  hot*  in  course  of  years*  re- 
turned with  some  money  in  his  pocket, 
the  result  of  his  campaigning.  He 
knocked  at  bis  fatiier's  door,  aud  ask- 
ed a  night's  lodging,  determined  ta  see 
for  himself  wlietlier  the  brutal  mother 
he  had  left  had  in  any  way  repented, 
or  was  softened  in  b«r  disposition*  be- 
fore be  would  reveal  himself.  He 
was  admitted*  hut  not  recogni^d. 
The  mother^  discovering  that  he  pos- 
sessed some  m<mey,  murdered  him 
during  the  night.  The  crime  was 
discovered,  and  the  wretched  wonaaa 
sentenced  to  be  hantred,  alt)ng  with 
the  u^ual  dockful  of  sheep-stealers, 
Whiteboys,  shop-lifters*  and  cattle- 
hoogbers,  who*  to  the  amount  of  sevea 
or  eight  at  a  time,  were  invariably 
"turned  off"  within  four-antl  twenty 
hours  after  their  sentences  at  each 
asehBCS^  No  executioner  heing  at  hand* 
time  pressing*  amd  the  sheriff  aud  bis 
deputy  being  men  of  refinement,  edu- 
cation, huiBanity,  and  {sensibility,  who 
could  not  be  expected  to  fuitU  the 
office  which  they  bad  undertaliMi — und 
fur  which  one  of  them,  at  least*  was 
paid — this  wretched  woman*  being  the 
only  person  in  the  who  oouid  be 
found  to  peflbrm  tfaaottee*  oaMMrtiad; 
and,  undL-r  the  name  of  Lady  Betty* 
oftictated,  unmasked  and  undi-irui'^od, 
as  Iiangwoiumi  for  a  great  nuiuber  of 
years  after  ;  and  she  used  also  to  flog 
publicly  in  the  streets*  as  a  part  of  het 
trade.*  Numerous  are  the  talcji 
related  of  her  ezploitst  which  we 


*  This  history  of  Lady  Betty  we  have  received  fiFOm  pereoue  Wbo  wen  pcrlbelly 
acquainted  with  her  dunog  her  long  resideaoe  In  OutfcuMOO. 
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h'.T'.  now  no  desire  to  dwell  upon. 
We  may,  however,  mention  one  ex- 
1i«ordiiMir?  trait  of  ber  character. 
Slw  was  in  the  babit  of  drawing,  with 
a  burnt  stick,  upon  the  walls  of  her 
apartment,  portraiu  of  all  the  persons 
she  executed. 

BefeM  daybreak  upon  tbe  Monday 
iiKirQiog  afler  MlewM  Walsh  wai 
shot,  several  labourer?,  surrounded  by 
a  guard  of  polioOf  might  bo  seen  erect- 
ing two  tall  Molding  poles  id  the 
market-aquare;  opposite  the  gaol. 
When  this  was  comfiletcd,  the  cart 
coaiaiuiiig  tltt:  body  of  the  riilitririau'a 
son,  with  the  redoubted  LaUv  betty 
aittinff  in  it,  eram-ged  from  tbe  bact 
entrance  to  the  gaol ;  ami,  having 
reached  tbe  gibbet,  the  body,  with 
the  assistance  of  some  of  the  gaol 
oAcini%  was  boisted  by  ber  lady  shin 
to  tbe  top  of  the  poIet»  which  ttooa 
about  six  or  eight  feet  apart ;  and  from 
tbete  tbe  body  was  suspended  by  the 
bands,  in  tbat  attitude  which  nations 
are  aconstomed  to  adore !  1  Upon  tbe 
head  was  tied  one  of  the  decorated 
hats,  on  M  hich  was  pasted  a  placard 
with  the  word  **  RiBBONMAii  "  written 
upon  it.  Tbe  breast  waa  baro— tbo 
wounds  exposed.  When  the  day  broke, 
the  inhabitants  of  Roscommon  had  this 
spectacle  before  their  eyes,  piaccd 
there  by  order  of  the^gOTernor  of  the 
district. 

The  rain  soon  came  down  \\\  tor- 
rents, and  continued  to  pour  all  day. 
Every  spout  and  eve^conrse  gave  forth 
ila  rul;  tbe  dirty  streets  ran  seas  of 
mod  ;  several  of  the  ^hops  rcnuiined 
closed,  and  ftw  of  the  respectable 
ctak&sea  were  to  be  seen  in  the  streets ; 
eld  laiffies  took  to  tbeir  beds»  and 
young  ones  made  preparations  fbr  a 
ha->iy  departure  to  the  metropolis; 
reports  of  the  most  exaggerated  de- 
scription were  eircnlated  upon  aU 
sides*  nnd  largo  bodies  of  military  ar« 
riving  ft-om  Athlone  and  Galway, 
strengthened  the  apprehensions  of  the 
timid>  and  coutirmed  the  reports  of 
tlM  alarmists.  Tbo  magistrates  met 
in  conclave  all  day,  and  it  waa  expect- 
ed that  something  wonderful  was  to 
take  place  next  morning. 

Around  tbo  gibbet  stood  a  guard  of 
military  and  police,  and  upon  one  of  the 
kerh-«Tones  of  tbe  adjoininjr  street  sat 
two  teuiales,  who  occasionally  uttered 
the  wildest  strains  ofgrief  that  the  iriab 
cry,  partienltfly  when  ntterod  by 


those  in  tlie  jxisitioii  of  the  mother 
and  sister  of  the  gibbeted  corpse,  is 
capable  of  expressing. 

During  tbe  oight  tbe  rain  eleared 
oflT ;  towards  morninj?  a  smart  frost 
set  in,  and  after  it,  the  snn  r^^e  !;ircre, 
red,  and  blushing  through  the  misty 
air  %  bot  soon  the  fbg  cleared  off,  and 
tbe  same  brightness  wbidi  «hines 
equally  on  tlie  jo>t  and  the  unjiist  lit 
up  the  old  castles,  and  gaols,  and 
abbeys,  and  houses,  and  threw  its 
slanting  roys  by  the  open  doorways  of 
the  long,  low  cabins,  and  evdkid  a 
reeking-  slt-ain  from  all  tliu  dunuhiils 
in  tlte  dirty  lanes  of  Kuscuiniuoii. 
Hondreds  of  the  peasantry  might  bo 
seen  approaching  the  town  from  all 
directions,  ^lagistrates  and  country 
gentienieu,  armed  tu  tbe  teeth,  with 
the  light  frost  banging  in  whitish 
spray  upon  their  batr  and  whisken» 
an-]  clouds  of  vapour  stearoinif  from 
every  mouth  and  nostril,  arrived  in 
gigs  and  taxcarts.  Some  great  spec- 
tacle, of  which  a  rumour  ha<i  gone 
abroad,  was  evidently  expected.  To- 
wards noon  tiie  town  was  throng' ed 
with  people ;  every  window  wa^i  oc- 
cupied ;  many  climbed  to  the  house- 
tops ;  wherever  footing  or  elevation 
was  to  be  obtained,  tliither  crowded 
some  of  the  anxious  throng.  There 
was  no  ribald  jesting— even  neigh- 
hours  scarcely  eicbanged  a  greeting; 
sullen  anger,  fierce  determination,  sa- 
vage revenge,  brooded  over  the  mass, 
and  was  fearfully  depicted  in  every 
faoe.  If  we  said  from  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  people  filled  the  streets  of 
Roscommon  that  day  we  sliould  not 
exaggerate.  That  beaulifui  regiment 
of  dragoons,  ^  The  Oreen  Horse/' 
with  tbeir  bright  helmets  and  flourish- 
fng  horsetails,  paraded  the  streets,  an^ 
parties  of  foot  soldiers  and  police  took 
up  positions  in  different  parts  of  the 
town. 

About  noon,  tlic  j?ibbeted  body  was 
taken  down,  jilaced  in  a  sitting  posi- 
tion in  a  cart,  tbe  arms  extended,  and 
tied  to  piitehforltSy  tbo  baok  supported 
by  a  plonk  ;  around  the  body  were  ar- 
ranged, as  in  an  arm-trophy,  the  va- 
rious guns,  and  pikes,  and  scythes, 
and  ouier  weapons,  which  had  been 
taken  from  tbe  rtbbonmen  for  some 
time  past  j  and  on  severnl  of  those 
were  placed  the  hats  picked  up  ou  the 
battlefieid  of  Ballintober.  This  sad 
spectacle  led  the  procession ;  after  it* 
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advanced  slowly  three  horses  and  cars, 
and  to  the  tailboard  of  each  car  waa 
bound  a  man*  naked  to  the  waist,  who 

had  been  sentencetl  U>  l-o  flop-ged  three 
times  through  the  towns  of  Roscom« 
mon,  Strokestown,  and  Castlerea,  but 
the  execution  of  whose  sentence  badf 
until  then,  been  deferretl,  in  tlic  hope- 
that  the  country  would  have  remained 

auiet.  Lady  Betty»  for  some  rea&uu, 
id  not  o£Bciate  upon  this  oeoasion* 
One  of  the  men  was  flogged  by  a  Si- 
cilian boy — the  others,  by  drummers 
belonging  to  regiments  then  in  the 
province. 

The  nulittrj  lined  the  streets ; 
the  pmcpssion  moved  through  the 
long  straggling  town.  The  rere  was 
brought  up  by  a  cavalcade  of  magis* 
trnteib  chiefly  on  borsri»ek;  in  the 
centre  of  this  part  of  the  procession 
rolled  alowljr  oq«  to  **  flogging  pace," 


an  open  chariot,  in  which  sat  the  Ma. 
jot,  who  ordered  and  directed  the 
proceedinga— webave  no  desire  to  de- 
scril)f  him — nud  by  his  side  lolled  a 
large,  unwieldy  person,  with  bloated 
face  and  slavering  lip—the  ruler  of 
Connaoght,  the  sheriff  at  George  Ro- 
bert Fitzgerald's  execution — the  prreat 
ganger- maker  of  the  west— Me  Kight 
Huuuurable. 

Lietua  drop  the  eurtaia*  If  this  waa 
not  CotMiaught,  it  was  Hell. 

We  have  only  to  remark  that  tho 
scene*  with  all  its  horrors,  would  have 
1>een  reneated  in  tvo  of  the  other 
towns  or  the  countjy  bat  for  petitiona 
to  proTernment  from  tome  of  their  in- 
bitants. 

Well — it  was  a  frightful  spectacle, 
horrifying  and  demoralising;  bnt  it 
completely  put  an  end  to  ribboQim 
iu  that  district  for  many  a  jear. 


BTAITEAe  IM  BBJBCTIOK. 

Think  of  those  days,  when  Life  was  fresh  and  young, 
"When  .ill  looked  bright  to  our  enranturcd  gaze  j 
When,  Ukh  the  Lark,  our  Hope  still  upward  sprung  I 
Thmkofthoaedaysl 

Think  of  those  days  when,  thrilling  with  delight, 
We  first  perused  the  poet's  deathless  lays, 
Confessea  the  5wny  of  Ocnin?,  nnd  its  might; 

Think  of  those  days  I 

Think  of  those  days,  when  every  friend  we  deemed 
Caudid  iu  censure,  generous  iu  praise. 
When  nought  of  coldness  or  deceit  we  dreamed ; 
Think  of  those  days  1 

Think  of  those  days  when,  nought  of  sordid  cui'ca 
Knowing,  their  mention  chilled  us  with  amaze; 
When  Griefs  fell  power  we  owned  not— nor  Despair's— 
Think  of  those  days  I 

Tldakof  tbo^^c  days,  when  Death  to  US  appeared 
A  name — a  shadow  that  eludes  the  gaze — 
A  tiling  to  be  believed  in,  not  be  feared— 
Think  of  those  days! 

Think  of  those  days !    Ains  f  the  words  nrp  vain  ; 
We  cannot  call  back  vcarii  and  youthful  wuya. 
Life  draws  us  onward  in  a  darkening  train— 
Farewellt  bright  days  I 

£. 
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Wirn  that  important  nnd  most  in- 
terestinj'  divisioa  of  the  globe  l^iog 
•nt  of  Uie  stnutt  of  M«]»eca»  compre- 
hended under  the  title  of  the  Indian 
Arciiipel.igo,  the  namps  of  two  Euro- 
peans are  intimately  connected — that 
of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  who,  thirty 
▼ears  ago,  fonnde<l  the  settlement  of 
SirjL'spore,  which  has  since  become  so 
great  an  emporium  of  trade — and  that 
of  Sir  James  Brooke^  who  has  ap- 
peared Kelbre  oa  as  the  herald  of  ci- 
Tili^ation  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
It  is  n>«t  easy,  we  acknowledge,  for 
those  who  come  wholly  unaccustomed 
to  a  diKiission  of  the  subject*  to  per- 
ceive how  one  island,  distant  from  us 
so  many  thousaml  miles,  comparatively 
small  in  extent,  can  possibly  exert  any 
jtry  ttartling  infliwnee  npon  civiliBa- 
tion.  The  name  of  Borneo  suggests  as 
yer,  iliough  t^nowledge  concerniiv^'  it  is 
rapidly  increa'«intr,no  <»'rcat  associations, 
upon  a  cursory  glanca  at  the  matter. 
It  is  supposed  by  the  generality  to  be 
an  ohscure,  unhealthy  island,  inhabited 
by  wild  tribes  and  ignorant  savages  ; 
that  vast  uninhabited  swamps  and 
narshet  extend  Isr  into  the  interior, 
vhere,  having  penetrated*  Itarrenness 
and  ■  trr-liTy  mfft  the  gaze.  Hence 
the  wonder  which  has  been  raised  in 
the  minds  of  some  by  the  welUde- 
servt»d  praise  lavished  upon  Sir  James 
Brooke,  for  having  ^i*'cn  tbo  first  to 
clear  the  mist  ol  superitition  from  the 
ey^  of  a  vast  population,  and  for  free- 
ing a  trade  formerly  traminelled  by 
od;ou>  restrictions,  engendered  by 
causes  it  will  be  our  business  hereafter 
to  glance  at. 

Lt  w  not  Borneo  alone*  rich  as  it 
ia  renlitj  is,  whose  civili.tation  and 
oonoerce  we  covet.  It  must  he  re- 
membered that  Fulo  Kalaroantan  is 
00)7  one  out  of  a  vast  chain*  that  miU 
lioM  of  fellow-creatures  crowd  m  in- 
numerable  islets ;  that  in  their  un- 
known interior  they  possess  incalcula- 
ble stores  of  wealth,  consisting  of  the 
richest  and  rarest  products  of  the 
earth— spies,  pum«,  ivory,  ebony, 
trepan^,  edible  birda'-nest — a  taste  for 
which  IS  rather  increasing  than  dimi- 
mAiflg— inother-of*pearl*tortoiseshell* 
gol4»  con.  timber,  and  tobaooo.  AM 


it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  thrmiprh 
these  material  means — by  exchanging 
the  products  of  the  town  of  Manones- 
ter*  and  the  hardware  of  Birmingham, 

for  such  stores  as  the  natives  can  offer 
in  return — we  are  enriching  and  be- 
nefiting ourselves,  while  we  afford  to 
them  the  means  of  happiness  and  com- 
fort ;  that  we  are  linking  in  the  bonds 
of  social  unity  scattered  and  warlike 
tribes,  and  breathing  over  their  isles 
the  purifying  and  ennobUng  inilnence 
of  the  Gospel.  What  British  heart 
would  not  feel  a  thrill  of  pleasure  at 
hearing,  in  a  temple  among  mangrove 
woods*  from  the  lips  of  once  untutored 
savages*  the  voice  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise  swelling  up  to  the  true  God, 
instead  of  wild  chants  and  6Ui>ersti- 
tious  invocations  addressed  to  un« 
known  deities  ? 

When  we  last  qnitted  the  subject. 
Sir  Jatncs  Brooke  had  only  just  de- 
parted to  take  up  his  position  as  the 
authorised  governor  of  Labuan,  and 
the  pulilic  mind  has  since  been  greatly 
occupied  by  anxious  anticipations  of 
all  that  he  was  destined  to  accomplish. 
But*  thougb  the  hearts  of  enlightened 
and  benevolent  men  accompanied  him 
when  he  left  our  shores,  there  were 
not  a  few  who,  setting  aside  the  com- 
mercial and  trading  benefits  to  be  de> 
rived  from  our  connexion  with  the 
Indian  Archipelapn,  losing  sight  al- 
together of  the  incalculable  advan- 
tages we  were  bestowing  upon  the 
nativeit  sought,  for  specious  purposes, 
to  undermine  tho  position  of  the  Ra- 
jah, and  to  ca««t  nut  donhts  concerning 
the  wisdom  and  the  policy  of  esta- 
blishing a  eovemor*  or  formii^  so  ^s* 
tant  a  settlement  at  all.  To  question 
the  importance  of  the  scheme,  to  dis- 
seminate false  views  concerning  the 
climate  and  capabilities  of  Labuan  and 
Borneo,  were  among  the  innocuous 
shafts  hurlt  d  at  the  great  and  glorious 
scheme  of  freeing  commerce  in  the 
Indian  seas,  and  imparting  to  the  na- 
tives the  blessings  of  an  eiili.rhtoned 
civilisation.  Tlie  Straits  Times  must 
l»e  rt'f^arded  as  oiie  of  the  organs  of 
tiiid  iiume  party,  since  it  seeks  every 
convenient  opportunity  to  spread  the 
most  alamitng  of  all  reportt— that 
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Labuan  is  only  another  and  yet  more 
faUl  Sierra  Leone — ^that  parenta  who 
despatch  their  children,  in  government 

appnintinfnts',  to  that  dhtant  cnlony, 
are  willully  consigning  them  to  pre- 
mature frraFea— that  ofRcers»  when 
they  quit  lite  shores  of  England  for 
tljJit  destination,  may  l.iiltliein  :ui  cter- 
nal  farewell.  But  the  experience  of  all 
vho  have  ever  visited  the  island,  and 
the  positive  teatimooy  of  those  now 
rc^iiliii^'  ti{)on  it,  cunvinco  ti<5  ttiat  it  is 
only  a  wilful  disregard  of  all  the  rules 
which  apply  equally  to  every  eastern 
country,  aod  a  persevering  indulgence 
in  habits  of  intemperance,  that  can 
render  Borneo  or  Labuan  unhealthy. 
We  sjpeak  not  at  rajidom,  or  from  ca- 
sual information  which  we  may  have 
amassed  from  reading  the  productions 
of  interested  parties,  but  fram  the 
certain  knowledge  of  one  now  forming 
part  of  the  infant  settlement,  and  even 
from  that  of  Sir  James  himself.  The 
b»-«t  proof  tliat  can  be  urged  in  favnur 
of  the  climate  is  the  fact,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  trifling  at- 
tA'-ks,  he  has  enjoyed  uuinterrupted 
health  (luring  his  ^rtjourn  in  thi-  inland, 
it  IS  true  that  luucii  drainiiig  will  Ijl* 
required  before  either  IJorneo  or  La- 
buan can  become  perfectly  secure  for 
all  constitutions  ;  put,  previous  to  any 
attempts  at  draininj?,  it  is  very  certain 
that  abstaining  at  once  from  exposure 
to  the  night  air,  and  from  all  intempe- 
rate babitiH  was  a  guarantee  of  health 
to  those  who  were  located  in  Sarftwak 
or  Labuan. 

Borneo  itself  is  so  lovely  an  island 
that  some  have  conjectured  it  to  liavo 
bft'Ti  the  scenes  of  inany  of  the  tales  in 
the  *•  Thoiisand-and-Une  Nights'  En- 
tertainujents,"  whose  beauties  wander- 
ing Arab  adventurers  have  treasured  up 
in  their  bosoms  and  carried  back  to 
their  native  cities,  where  they  have 
spoken  rapturously  of  the  wild  and 
romantic  scenery  of  the  woods  and 
hills.  Approaching  it  from  the  sea,  a 
line  of  undulating  shore,  clothed  with 
the  rich  verdure  of  the  matjgrove  and 
beautiful  shrubs,  mahes  its  appearance. 
But  on  drawing  nearer  you  pi  i  ceive  a 
slip  of  heaeh  eoveri-d  with  fine  sand, 
bounded  by  a  hedge  of  the  arroo-tree, 
resembling  our  fir.  Broad  rivers  yield 
their  waters  to  the  oceaUf  glancing  up 
whose  0{ienings  you  perceive  a  rich 
vegetation  bending  over  the  edge  of 
the  placid  streams,  giving  them  the  ap- 


{>earance»  in  the  clear  bright  sun,  of 
ong  narrow  lalwf  liringed  with  ^tka 
deepest  green*  Theheautyoftheaemag^- 

nlHepnt  ri  vers,' wandering  down  throti^h 
ricii  scenery,  from  the  slupes  of  the 
mountains  of  the  interior,  may  readily 
be  e         e  l  hy  those  who  have  at  all 
stii  lied  the  varied  aspects  under  which 
nature  devolups  itself  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.    The  dense  jungle,  the 
tall  treesv  the  occasional  glimpaee  of 
mountain  scenery,  the  fertile  plain,  and 
the  viilaire^  raised    high   above  the 
banks,  inhabited  sometimes  by  a  wild 
but  peaceful  tribe,  but  sometimes  fofta- 
ing  the  secluded  haunts  of  the  pirate^ 
who,  with  his  countless  wealth,  lea  l*?  fur 
some  months  in  the  year  a  quiet  life  in 
lus  well*eecttred  home,  are  objeets  of 
varied  interest.    Ranges  of  Qountaioa 
intersect  the  island,  now  advancing  to, 
now  receding  from  the  sea,  all  clothed 
with  rich  verdure  and  containing  withiD 
their  bosoms  treasures  of  inestimable 
vfilue,  such  .ns  gold,  iron,  tin,  I'scc.  &c. 
Nor  has  Borneo  yet  yielded  one-half 
it  is  capable  of  yielding,  if  properly 
cultivated  ;  and  this  lovely  spot,  with 
its  broad  lakes,  its  rich  pasture-Ian d^, 
it«?  glittering  po^^sessions,  is  only,  on  a 
larger  bcale,  a  sample  of  the  tree- 
fringed  isles  that  constitute  the  re- 
markable group  known  as  the  Twelve 
Thousand  Islands,  Had  we  the  proper 
space  we  could  realise  before  the  mmd 
of  our  readers  spots  anequalled  for 
beauty  on  the  surface  of  the  habitable 
globe,  little  gems  clustering  round  the 
parent -chain    which    sweeps  along 
through  the  waters  of  the  Eastera 
Seas.     To  penetrate  one  by  one  into 
tliein,  to  bectime  acquainted  with  their 
habits,  matmers,  atul  euiitoras,  to  dis- 
cover their  capabilities  for  trade,  and 
in  one  word,  to  spread  civilisation 
throutrhout    the   whide   length  and 
breadth  of  the  Imlian   Arcliipt  lago  ; 
such  is,  wo  boldly  atlirm,  our  object, 
nor  will  England  desist,  we  feel  asauredf 
whether  it  be  now,  or  in  the  progress 
of  time,  until  the  de-ign  be  accom- 
pUshed.    There  is  no  other  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  capable  of  peace> 
fully  subduing  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ArchijM'l ago  ;  atul  having  taken  the  fir&t 
steps,  it  would  be  sheer  madness  to 
retreat,  thus  leaving  the  natives,  with 
the  taste  of  a  more  enlightened  atate, 
in  a   more  hopeless  condition  than 
ever.      It  is  like  showing  the  starving 
man  a  morsel  of  bread  and  snatching 
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it  rudeljr  awaj  from  his  grasp.  The 
•zpeoM  of  the  aettl€iii«nt  at  Labann 

h&s  been  another  gr^at  cau«e  of  grief 
to  the  anti-Pnrnpnn  party,  who  set  the 
outiaj  of  a  fe«r  thoasanda  against  the 
miflioos  Iwreafter  to  be  realised  by  re* 
moving  the  restrictions  from  commerce. 
The  first  and  paramount  duty  of  Sir 
James  Brooke  is  to  sweep  tiie  eeas  of 
tfaMeiKMtbttoeaBeeringrhcMrdesby  wbtch 
they  are  infested*  and  this  object  he 
hns  cTrr  hn<l  st»-adily  in  view.  Rut 
ali  the  inestimable  advantages  which 
trading  vessels  hare  already  derived 
fnm  the  p^irtiol  ^wlition  of  piracy 
from  tlie  intricate   channels  of  the 
I;..ii:\n  Soa*,  are  detracted  and  deterio- 
r&itrd  fruui  by  the  economical  humani* 
tarians,  who,  to  save  the  government 
(allowing  they  have  so  praiseworthy 
an  ohject  in  view),  the  expen>G  of 
keeping  ap  a  settlement  in  Labuan, 
wonid  laerifioe  entirely  the  welfare  of 
the  inbabit»ate»  and  the  benefit  we 
directly  r«ccivf»  from  connexion  with 
the  Archipelago.     It  is  utterly  im- 
poeaible  eo  niggardly  a  eyitem  can 
obtain  a  very  £rin  hold  upon  the  minds 
of  any  hut  the  mo?«t  ignorant  and 
blinded  by   prejudice.     Th()>-e  who 
properly    understand  the  danger  to 
wbieh  trade  was  exposed  from  the 
audacious   hardiiiood  of  the  jjiratical 
horde*,  will  consider  no  pxpense  too 
great  to  render  it  secure  and  easy.  It 
vae  not,  aa  hat  bean  b^  some  assertedt 
one  single  ship  ooeaiionally  assailed, 
nor  one  crew  now  and  then  murdered, 
bat  whole  native  fleets,  hurrying  to 
the  annual  fidn*  were  utterly  destroyed 
by  those  lawless  freebooters.  Amoiq^st 
the  nnmcrous   indnstri<ju»   racef  in- 
habiting the  ialanda,  are  whole  tribes 
devoted  to  the  exciting  pursnit  of 
ftraey.    It  most  not  be  supposed  that 
thev  constitute   a   hari'lful   of  men, 
who^e  haunt  is  some  secluded  or  un- 
known isle,  whence  they  issue  occasion- 
aUy  on  a  piratical  expedition,  as  some 
writers,  in  the  intensity  of  their  igno- 
rance, would  have  the  world  believe, 
but  a  vast  and  organised  body,  whose 
awnbcra  have  not  yet  been  oorrectly 
laeertained,  vlio  boldly  put  forth  to 
»€a  at  cei'tain  periods  of  the  year  in 
large  boat5>  well  manned  and  armed, 
andwitib  cniel  deteraination,  spread- 
ing liice  a  Test  web  through  the  in- 
tricate channels  of  the  Eastern  Seas  to 
attar';  and  plunder  every  ve>*.sel  that 
comes  within  their  reach.  Not i^atiftfled 


with  cruising  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  their  hannts»  they  set  sail 

on  long  voyages  during  several  months 
in  the  year,  after  which  they  return 
laden  with  rich  stores  to  their  homes. 
Incapable  of  fear,  they  scorn  to  enre* 
lope  their  movements  in  secrecy,  but 
in  the  face  of  day  lie  in  the  open  sea 
in  wait  for  the  first  trading  vesisel,  no 
matter  to  what  nation  it  belongs,  when, 
sometimes  to  the  sound  of  music^  and 
yells  of  defiance,  they  bear  down  upon 
the  richly-laden  ship,  surround  her, 
massacre  the  crew,  and  after  rifling 
her  of  her  stores,  sink,  or  leave  her 
drifting  tenantlo«<4  upon  the  sea.  Some- 
times the  pirate  fleet,  with  its  Kwift 
noiseless  boats,  steals  stealthily  down 
through  the  tree-shadowed  waters  of 
the  narrow  channels,  and  beneath  the 
shelter  of  the  jungle  rests  its  nar  iintil 
the  dead  of  night.  A  ptacet'ul  village 
has  been  seen  in  the  evening-light  clus- 
tering upon  the  beach  on  its  raised  plat- 
forms. Thelabourof  thedayisover,the 
song  of  the  Dyak  maiden  floats  on  tlie 
lur,  the  roice  of  children  at  their  play 
makes  a  low  murmur*  the  father  leans 
from  the  long  balcony  runninsr  across 
the  front  of  the  little  community  of 
houses ;  groups  are  busy  here  and 
there.  Early  they  retire  to  rest,  and 
perfect  silence  broods  over  the  scene. 
The  briglit  moonheams  play  ujion  the 
waves,  dotted  witii  lalvs  im  far  a^s  the 
eye  can  reach ;  ao  undulating  surface 
of  jungle  stretches  interminably  away 
in  the  hackirround.  Scarcely  has  the 
serenity  of  sleep  stolen  upon  the  spot, 
when  the  waters  around  the  shore  are 
disturbed  by  the  movement  of  many 
l<ee!s,  that  cut  tlie  wave^  and  produce 
a  rippling  murmur,  unheard,  save  by 
the  crueT  marauders  intent  upon  th«r 
prey.  A  hundred  krisses  are  un* 
blieathed  as  they  set  their  foot  on  shore, 
and  a  loud  yell  ot  triumph  burst?  from 
their  lips,  as  they  And  themselves  se- 
cure upon  the  village  platform.  In 
hopi-Io.s  fear,  the  wretched  victims 
fly  to  arms — the  i  ry  of  despair  from 
tlie  mother,  who,  in  dying  perceives 
her  little  one  borne  away  from  her 
arms — the  shriek  of  the  maiden  strug* 
glinp  with  her  captor — all  mingle  con- 
fusedly  with  the  groans  of  the  dying, 
and  the  loud  yells  of  the  pirate,  who, 
krissing  the  aged,  carries  away  into 
hopeless  captivity  the  maiden  and  the 
child.  As  a  la^t  act,  a  burning  brai>d 
is  applied  to  the  frail  tenement,  and 
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Soon  a  mass  of  forked  flames  rise  into 
the  air,  while  the  baooaneerine  fl««t 

again  put  to  sea,  and  steer  away  opfore 
any  alarm  is  given  t<»  the  snrroundiny 
coootry.  The  morning  t^un  rises  upon 
n  heap  of  black  and  emoking  rains. 

Such  scenes  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rf'iu't'  ill  tilt!  Indian  Archipelago.  The 
burning  of  villages^  the  massacre  of 
woroen  and  children  are  the  constant 
practices  of  the  freebooter*  wherever 
tluy  sttep  their  course.  Whole  vil- 
lageii  are  constantly  destroyed  in  this 
way;  and  while  the  nativee  of  the 
Twelve  Thousand  Isles  continue  to  be 
e.TjKi^fMl  to  their  attacks,  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  persecute  their  pirates,  until 
we  entirely  exterminate  them  from 
these  seas. 

Where  do  the  jiirates  dwell  ?  Not 
on  some  obscure  island,  as  we  have 
before  remarked ;  but  their  homes  are 
scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  Archi- 
pelago. No  one  coming  abruptly  upon 
the  rude-built  nTid  sfron^r  villages  inha- 
bited by  these  nit  ncuuU  tur  one  moment 
imagine  the  inhabitants  to  be  the  tame 
who*  at  certain  periods  of  the  year» 
scour  the  seas  on  expeilhion^  of  dt-prr- 
datioQ  and  murder.  The  utniust  ta&te 
presides  over  the  disposition  of  their 
gardens  and  houses ;  the  height  of 
rude  luxury  is  displayed,  and  many  of 
the  productions  of  our  own  land  have 
been  found  scattered  in  their  dwel- 
KogSp  etandim  aometiniee  on  perohee 
raised  forty  teet  above  the  ground. 
Their  wives  and  families  are  decked 
with  every  savage  ornament  ;  and 
while  they  remain  at  home,  the  free* 
booters  appear  to  forget  the  daring 
exploits  of  the  sea,  in  the  peaceful  en- 
joyments of  domestic  comforts.  The 
li/e  of  the  pirate,  if  investigated,  wotdd 
be  found  to  be  one  of  singul  ar  ro- 
mance and  variety  ;  but  that  of  the 
le&s  ferocious  m&  ^ipsy.s,  fikirnming  by 
day  with  their  white-sailed  prahus, 
over  the  ocean,  and  dnstering  by  night 
near  the  shore,  possesses  in  the  highest 
degree  the  attributes  of  romance.  At 
some  future  period,  perhaps,  we  may 
enter  upon  a  description  of  their 
career,  with  that  of  the  domestic  life 
and  h.'ibits  of  the  pirates.  Our  busi- 
ness is  now  wholly  with  the  more  ac> 
tive  operaUone  carried  on  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  The  snppresnon 


of  the  widely-extended  system  of  pi- 
racy is  not  an  object  to  be  accomplish- 
ed in  a  siii^'Ie  (biy,  th'Mi^'h  it  is  to  bo 
hoped  that  .since  the  direction  of  the 
8cbeaie  is  entrusted  to  the  able  bands 
of  Sir  James  Brooke,  it  may  be  ac- 
complished in  a  much  shorter  period 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  A 
great  deal  of  culpable  negligence,  how- 
ever»  has  been  manifested  by  the  an* 
thorities  in  the  affair,  in  not  at  all 
tinii  s  furT'.ishing'  Sir  James  Brooke 
with  a  sudicient  force  to  repel  the  at- 
tacks of  the  buccaneers.  At  wm 
period,  while  it  was  well  known  that 
a  pirate  fleet,  twelve  hundred  strong* 
was  cruising  about  the  Indian  seas, 
our  settlement  at  Labuan  was  left  in 
the  following  position:-^" There  was 
the  Maean  ler  barj?e  without  any  crew, 
hfintr  left  in  the  charge  of  two  men. 
Next,  the  Ranee  steamer,  with  an  «n- 
gineer  and  stoker*  two  boys  and  tiro 
carpenters.  Then  came  the  Jolly  Ba- 
chelor, a  p-overnment  private  boat, 
manned  Irum  the  Maeander  with  six 
men.  And  to  eomnteto  tbo  list»  there 
was  a  small  body  of  marines,  of  whom 
eighteen  only  were  fit  for  active  sor- 
vice.  "  Such  was  the  force  which  bir 
James  Brooke  was  to  bring  against  a 
numerons  and  \vcll-prepared  hostile 
fleet,  had  they  tu  rn  attacked.  This, 
however,  is  an  instance  wliich,  though 
of  Ireuuent  occurrence  in  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  Governor  of  Labuan*  will* 
we  trust,  not  again  occur. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  brief 
outline  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  Archipelago  during  the  past 
year.  Not  the  least  important  ia  the 
expedition  to  Borneo,  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  conducUi^  &  treaty 
with  the  Sultan,  who,  it  wilfbe  remem- 
bered, treacherously  mnrdwed  his  own 
relations,  and  was  once  actuated  bj 
the  most  unconquerable  hatred  of 
Great  Britain.  The  interest  awakened 
by  the  prospect  of  the  expedition  in 
till  little  .settlement  at  Labuan  waa 
Lrrrat,  as,  to  most  of  those  composing 
It,  tiie  scenes  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged were  perftotlT  new«  and  the^ 
were  natiinulY  dflSmMUl  of  availing 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  of 
penetrating  as  far  into  the  island  it 
poedbla.  The  party  oonnsted  of  Sir 
James  Brooke^  four  or  fl?n  ofBoen^  a 
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gwrd  of  five  marines,  and  twentj- 

two  sailors — distributed  through  the 
Jolly  Bachelor,  the  Maeander'.s  barge, 
and  aootber  boat«  and  the  steamer 
hielf.  B<Nmeo  river  boatte  of 
magnifiqent  aoenery,  with  beantifbl 
nnmilatin^r  hills  on  tither  hanky  very 
low,  and  covered  with  brushwood  and 
diminutive  jungle.  When  arrived  at 
the  city,  an  exciting  scene  presented 
itst'lf  in  the  busy  market,  which  is  held 
on  the  water.    Ilu'idreds  of  boats, 

ddletl  by  women,  ^\ith  large  um- 
lla  battf  dttstered  in  groups,  star- 
ing at  the  steamer  and  its  companions, 
and  all  sharing  in  apprehensions,  im- 
mediately communicated  through  the 
vluili^  that  the  Enropeaos  were  oome 
•olelj  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  on 
the  capital,  in  return  for  the  clandes- 
tine connexion  of  the  Sultan  with  the 
pirates,  which,  though  denied  by  8onie» 
is  incontestably  proved.    The  inter- 
view held  with  tlie  Suitan  ^v.t?  of  an 
extremely    interesting    nature,  the 
greaicst  respect  being  iihown  to  the 
Riyab*   Into  detaile  upon  these  points 
it  is  impossible  at  present  to  enter  ; 
suffice  it,  that  the  object  of  the  expe- 
ditioa   wa^  accompliidied.    A  treaty 
with  the  Sidtaa  was  ratiMi  letters 
feqnesting  the  return  of  the  relatives 
of  Mtjila  Ha^sim  were  n^tnined,  and 
the  Sultan  had  been  induced  to  difl> 
patch  letters  to  all  parts  of  his  domi- 
nions, authorisii^  the  natives  to  trade 
fr€«rly  %%Ith  Gabnar,  from  which  they 
K  ive  hitherto  been  restrained  by  fear. 
Sir  J;iUies  Brooke  also  obtained  from 
tiieold  elileftain  a  promise  to  send 
down    three   hundred   labourers,  to 
work  at  the  draining  of  Labuan  ;  and 
the  expedition  returned  home  per- 
feedj  well  satisfied  with  what  it  had 
aefaiftved,  and  were  fOOQ  busily  en* 
gaged  in  making  preparations  for  a 
similar  fisit  to  Sooloo,  in  order  to  con- 
dude  a  tr«aty  with  the  Solten  of  that 
plarf.  or»  in  the  event  of  a  failure  in 
that  object,  to  chastise  the  notorious 
f  irates  who  infect  it.    That  group  of 
blends,  it  is  well  known,  constitutes 
the  haunts  of    numerous  piratical 
hordes.     The  Balanini   i-^sue  from 
hr»nc?.  «nd  it  is,  therefore,  most  im- 
portant Uiat  some  checl^  should  be  im- 
peeed  upon  their  proceedings,  either 
by  treaty  or  otherwise.    The  Dutch 
had  it  in  their  design  to  seize  upon  the 
whole  group,  and   the  fact  is  esta- 
Uished  by  all  the  recent  Incubratioiis 
YOL.  a(xxv<^No.  ccy. 


Ill 

of  their  journalists*  as  welt  as  their 

intense  disappointment  at  the  recep- 
tion the  Rajah  met  with.  They 
equipped  a  formidable  expedition 
against  the  pirate  Sultan  of  Sooloo,  ur. 
rived  at  his  oapital,  and  summoned  him 
to  tc  ■rms,  but  wci"c  Tvelcomed  with 
defiance  and  contempt.  'rh*^'v  nuxt 
endeavoured  to  enforce  their  arguments 
by  a  suooession  of  broadsides ;  hut  the 
Dutch  vessels  were  no  match  for  the 
storm  of  round  shot,  grape  and  canis- 
ter, which  fell  like  hail  from  the  pirate 
batteries,  and  were  oompelled,  with 
disgrace,  to  seek  refuge  in  the  open 
sea.  And  yet  we  now  nnd  them  com- 
plaining, that  on  their  subsequent  visit 
to  the  Sidtan  the  natives  showed  them 
anything  but  a  pleasant  aspeet.  Nor 
was  it  to  be  expected  that  people, 
going  with  warlike  demeanour,  and 
rough,  rude  manners,  should  be  re- 
cei?ed  as  friends.  The  whole  policy 
of  tho  Dutch  in  the  Indian  Arcliipe- 
lago  is  marked  hj  anything  but  a  con- 
ciliatory spirit,  and  with  this  known 
oharaoterf  it  was  not  to  be  anticipated 
that  they  should  meet  with  a  welcome 
in  the  Sooloo  isles.  Tho  very  way  in 
which  the  Dutch  plenipotentiary  set 
about  his  busineea  was  hostile.  M. 
Grcnoviusdcspotically  informs  the  Sul« 
tan,  that  if  lie  will  not  ]  rforman  im- 
possible act  within  three  days,  be  shall 
considw  him  at  enmity  wiu  the  Ne- 
theriands  government;  This  impossi- 
bility was  to  deliver  up,  probably,  a 
phantom  captive  who,  the  Dutch  as- 
serted, was  detained  in  captivity  by 
the  Sultan.  Into  these  matters,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  further  enter  at  pre- 
sent, than  to  observe,  that  from  the 
mild  and  forbearing  tone  adopted  by 
the  Sultan  on  other  occasions,  we 
think  the  account  the  Dutch  minister 
gives  of  his  reception  wa**  irmssly  ex- 
a^erated.  For  our  own  part,  we  had 
not  to  form  a  fresh  alliance  but  to  re* 
new  those  friendly  relations  formerly 
stihsisting  between  the  Sooloos  and 
the  British  government.  One  word 
more  with  respect  to  the  Dutch.  Their 
object  is  to  obtain  an  extensive  trade 
in  every  island  with  which  tluy  ("-ta- 
b!i«h  relations,  and  to  taboo  whole 
countries^hiding  their  products  until 
the^  find  it  convenient  to  use  them  for 
their  own  exclusive  enrichment.  With 
England  the  opposite  path  has  ever 
been  taken.  To  throw  open  the  ports 
to  the  ftr«e  trade  of  all  nations,  and  to 
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benefit  the  whob  of  mtnkind,  sncb 
has  been  her  poli'  y.  The  most  noto- 
rious piratcp,  it  i-!  wo'l  huowii,  inhahit 
th(?  S  )oloo  LM-oup;  but  no  method  for 
curlftjitog  thtiir  power  could  possibly 
have  been  taken  better  tbao  opening  up 
a  friendly  interoour^f*  witli  the  native 
power,  who,  linked  with  m,  would 
find  it  his  interest  to  subdue,  as  far  as 
possible,  thoM  wild  and  reetleea  spirit! 
who  inhabit  his  domiiUon*  and  with 
whom  iiL'  is  linked.  Lar^e  pimte  com- 
munities are  established  in  villages  and 
towntin  the  group,  who  posteis  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  riehee.  Con- 
stituting,  as  Sooloo  does,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  many  pirate 
haunts,  we  gain  an  immense  adTanb^e 
bj  estabUsh'ii^  a  IHendly  treaty  with 
the  Sultan. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  then,  this  ex- 
pedition, which  has  given  offence  to 
•o  many  penont,  started  for  Sooloo  In 
the  Nemesis,  which  had  on  board  Sir 
.Tamos  Brooke  and  suite,  and  experi- 
enced, at  every  place  where  they  stopped 
the  greatest  attention  and  marked  dis- 
tinotion.  At  Kimanis,  otil*  of  tho 
most  picturesqtie  of  tho  Bornean 
villages,  they  put  in  to  take  in  pro- 
visions. Situated  in  a  secluded  spot, 
a  series  of  magnificent  landsoapee 
swtt'p  round  it.  The  hc>Ui03  are 
substantial  and  well  built;  nil  who 
have  ever  visited  it,  describe  it  as  one 
of  the  most  oharming  villages  near  tho 
coast.  Our  readers  who  are  familiar 
with  tho  events  which  formerly  took 

Elace  in  Borneo,  will  recollect  it  was 
ere  tbat  the  Pangaran  Usop  and 
his  brother  were  overtaken  and  slidn^ 
after  the  massacre  of  Muda  Hassim. 
He  was  buried  near  the  town.  Tho 
tomb  stands  upon  an  emlnenoot  in  an 
extremely  picturesque  situation.  They 
were  ?tranrr1ed  in  a  house  near  at 
hand,  and  are  said  to  have  met  their 
death  auietly,  and  with  resignation. 

In  the  first  island  belonging  to  the 
Sooloo  group,  C.itravan  SooU)o,  they 
found  the  people  at  first  much  dis- 
putted  to  prevent  their  landing  ;  but  on 
a  demonstrntion  of  peaoefol  intentions* 
some  of  the  party  were  allowed  to  go 
on  shore  and  examine  the  aspect  of  the 
country.  A  fine  meadow  land  spread 
for  a  considerable  distanee  over  tbb 
beautiful  little  island,  until  it  was  lost 
in  the  jungle.  On  advancing,  they 
fouixl  a  fresh  water  lake,  forty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea*  A^ni  whioh 


it  was  divided  only  by  a  narrow  wall 
of  sand  stone.    A  superstttiooa  belief 

prevented  thf  natives  from  vcntnrinic; 
near  its  waters.  On  examination  it 
was  discovered  to  be  of  considerable 
depth,  sorroQoded  by  lov^  soenary, 
down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water, 
while  the  soil  of  the  island  was  fertile, 
and  the  climate  agreeable  and  soft. 
Advancing  ftirtheri  the  ezpeditioB 
speedily  arrived  at  Sooloo*  no  less  re- 
mnrlcable  for  the  rich  verdure  of  its 
landscapes  than  the  other  portions  of 
the  group.  It  is  impossible  not  to  ex- 
perience a  foeling  of  soma  regret  when 
we  behold  spots  so  unequalled  in 
beauty  in  the  possession  of  lawless 
and  savage  tribes,  who,  however  rich 
in  worldly  possessions,  are  yet  wholly 
unaVtle  to  turn  them  to  the  best  ad« 
vantage,  even  for  themselves.  The 
Nemesis  reached  Sooloo  on  the  27th 
May,  firing  a  salate  of  twenty-onegima 
as  she  entered  the  ba^,  and  next  day 
Sir  James,  accompanied  i)y  :i  portion 
of  his  suite,  landed  and  paid  a  visit  to 
tho  Saltan,  by  whom  no  was  very 
cordially  received.  After  the  cus- 
tomary intorchanpe  of  civilities.  Sir 
James  addressed  the  assembled  Datus 
in  the  Malay  language,  and  informed 
them  of  the  purpose  for  which  he  had 
made  this  friendly  \\<\t  to  their  island, 
concluding;  by  handing  them  the  treaty 
for  their  examination  and  approval^ 
after  which  he  retired.  All  their  ^ro» 
ceedings  were  condooted  in  the  midst 
of  perfect  quiet  and  order.  The  room 
in  which  the  audience  took  place,  was, 
according  to  the  coatom  of  the  Sooloos^ 
crowded  with  some  htmdreds  of  per- 
son««;  but  the  most  profound  silence  pre- 
vailed while  the  Sultan  and  Datns 
were  engaged  in  considering,  one  by 
one,  the  iu- tides  of  the  treaty.  A 
very  short  time  sufficed  to  show  tbat 
it  was  one  to  which  they  could  unani- 
mously  agree,  and,  accordingly,  tho 
Sultan  and  Datus  with  one  voice  pro- 
claimed their  willingness  to  sign  it. 
The  next  evening,  without  any  parade  or 
ceremony,  Sir  James  again  visited  the 
Saltan  |  the  aadienoe*chamber  waa»  aa 
usual,  thronged  with  the  native  popnla- 
tion — some  armed  with  krisses and  sum. 
pitans,  while  all  were  decorated  in  the 
most  fantastie  manner,  their  wild  eyes 
gleaming  with  satisfaction  and  curious 
delifrht  upon  the  English  Rajah,  who 
pleased  them  exceedingly  by  his  frank 
maMar  aad  open  bearing.    Ouce  his 
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verr  name  was  a  terror  to  the  inhabi- 
tauts  of  Sooloo;  but  his  lute  vi&iti 
eniiipleteiv  altered  tbeir  conception  of 
hi^  oharaeter. 

The  con  verbal  ion  wiruh  en^ue^l  unon 
the  ratiiicutioQ  of  the  treaty  w.-xh  of 
tbo  mo.^t  friendlj  natare.  Chuculate 
and  aveetiDMts  were  handed  round. 
And  the  dttmfr  was  prolonjj;e(i  to  a  very 
late  hour.    The  e^iiefs  showed  thcm- 
iclrei  not  oniy  wrillinc^  but  eager  to 
enter  into  IHendlj  relations  with  the 
British,  and  the  expeilitioti  returned 
ehortis"  .'iftf'rwnrf!^  t<t  Sarfiwak,  per- 
fet'ily  well  pkased  with  their  visit,  just 
ia  time  to  prepare  for  a  hostile  demon. 
Mration   i^ainat    the   Sarebas  and 
Sakarran   pi^at*:^,  the  m  -t  trouble- 
6om9  of  ail  the  buccaneering  honlci*. 
The   proceedings  which  had  tukeu 
iJaee  with  reapeet  to  these  tribes  have 
been,  we  nre  ..ware,  of  much  I  'late, 
ar»fi  thfcoii  lact  cf  Sir  .Trinies  lins  li  'en 
strongly  aniuiadrerte*!  upon  by  persons, 
whoM  eofo  exciue  for  the  ooodoet  the/ 
pursue  is  the  perfect  ignorance  they 
exhibit  with  resprrt  to  the  real  facts 
of  the  CTi^e.     Th'.'y  .•i'--iTt  that  the 
S-ikarraus    are   iiut    pirates,   but  a 
peacefal  tribe  of  men ;  when  it  is  well 
known  that  there  is  no  safety  un  the 
htirh  *exs  from  thptn  ;  that  a!!  na- 
tions, all  tribes,  all  ages  are  e<^ually 
ia  danger  ftcm  their  attaeks.  To 
these  facHa  the  whole  population  of 
Biinjar,    the    Dat'-li    rc-ilents  and 
officers,  the  English  at  Sarawak,  the 
Mahiys    of  Sarawak,  Samaharahan, 
Sadonf»    tAUgM,     Kalulca*  Sirtki, 
Rejanp,  &c.,  &c.,  with  mmv  other 
ri»pr!«,    hear  testiraonv.      I'h-.y  are 
perfectly  aware  of  the  atrocities  coin- 
■ittad  hf  the  Saboraas,  aad  tinani« 
smnl^OODcur  with  the  British  govcrn> 
oient  in  desiritjg  their  extermination. 
Sir  J  Amen  has  been  charged  with  blood- 
tfatrsty  propensities,  and  desirous  of 
sbed^i^  iaaoomt  blood.     We  re- 
member the  expression  used  some  time 
"itnee   hv   one  of  the  anti-Bortican 

0 

party  about  the  sentimental  puffing  uf 
Sir  Jaawe,  hat  it  shrewdly  atrikes  ntthat 

the  terra  sentimental  is  far  more  applica- 
ble to  those  who  will  d^'fend  the  c.in^e 
of  a  cruel  and  murderous  race  of  men 
Wm  the  Safcarraai  aad  S«rebai»  hat 
wn  capable  of  esperien^n^  no  iympa- 
thy  with  the  unforttinatp  nativ  s,  who 
daily  ft\\\  victims  to  their  reckless  de- 
predatiuoji.  Within  the  short  space 
af  liz  months  foar  Hrgo  ileets  were 


devastating  the  coast,  and  hlx  hmi  lrt  1 
lives  wwe  s.icrilicorl  ;  thi  r.  r  *  -",  Jlu^ 
recent  proce*  >!in'.'^  airaiii-t  j.icatu.-,  by 
all  who  know  ai.vd.  ult  <.t'  ilu*  muttery 
must  Itc  P'  ^'  1  ill  t!u'  li','Mt  rath.-r 
of  a  (l  -^cii.si Yf  than  a.  LTi-i  vsive  act. 
However  this  uiay  he,  Sir  Ja,iin'.H,  ini- 
mediately  on  his  return  from  So<»loo, 
prepared  for  his  attack-  against  theSa- 
karrans,'  who  had  been  conntilttini^ 
various  atrocities  de.^ervinjjf  ^uuiniary 
punishment.  They  had  visited  a  part 
of  the  SarrnvaU  rritorv  ni  a  foray  for 
human  skulls,  an. I  carried  otF  .^evt  iitv 
heads.  InfiMMiiation  was  hrotieht  in 
that  a  largo  j'iiute  tleet,  of  nin^ty- 
ei  jht  vessels,  had  sailed  towards  the 
Keian«r.  Prop,  riv  to  understand  tliO 
o;,erations  that  to  ik  [daco,  wo  innst 
recall  to  our  reaJc'ib'  rtcul'ecLiou  tliy 
position  of  the  several  rivers  up  which 
it  was  Dece-^^ary  to  divide  our  forces* 
There  are  in  Hornco  four  .'*treain.«, 
ruuning  nearly  parallel, iijion  tiie  ban!  s 
of  which  it  was  supposed  likely  pirates 
would  assemble — vin.,  the  Kanowit, 
Rejan!^,  Sarebas",  and  S  ikarran. 

Nunjerou^  means  of  escape  w.-n  at"- 
forded  thcni,  sinco  tiie  Kannwit  is  a 
branch  of  the  Hcjrm^^ ;  and  the  Lipat 
branchof  the  Kalukaalsoaffurded  tiiem 

egress   in   eaof*  of  necessity.  8oiue 
mouths  had  been  expended  in  prepar- 
ing for  this  expedition,  which  was  by  far 
the  most  important  ever  yet  fitted  out 
against  the  pirates.    Th(  hi  i  Alba- 
tros"?  ami  Koyalist,  alonf.-^  with  the  Ne- 
mesis and  beveu  European  boats,  were 
the  foroe  to  be  emj)l(wtid.    To  distri- 
bute these  in  the  best  possible  position 
was  now  the  care  of  the  Rajah.  He 
dispatched  the  Royalist  to  anchor  up 
the  Batang  Lupar,  opposite  the  Linga 
branch,  to  protect  the  Balow  village. 
The  Rajah  him«^cir,  with  twonty-five 
native  prahus  and  two  European  cut- 
ters, was  to  watch  the  Kaluka  ;  while 
the  Nemesis,  with  five  European  and 
nearly  forty  Dyak  boats,  assisted  by 
t!ie  little  Ranee,  wa«  ncnt  to  blockade 
trie  Sarebas,  fur  which  point  it  was 
•apposed  the  pirates  would  make  io 
their  return  from  the  Rejang;  and 
when  they  ^hnulr!  p^rcive  the  steamer 
with  its  large  lorcc,  it  was  naturally 
oonjectored  the?  would  make  for  the 
Kaluka,  two  i  ri  s  furtlier.    In  at> 

temptini^  !;,>  ro._\;i:j  their  h-in-lf--,  f'lry 
won!  !  eijc  >aiitL'i'  the  war-.steanier  aiul 
her  aiiies,  wliich  were  to  follow  them 
immediately ;  so  that  the  nhances  were 
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the  wholo  fleet  would  bo  destroyed. 
The  plan  \va«  concerted  with  the  at« 
most  ability,  thus  ;  l  ovini^  that  Sir 
James  jiossosfil  an  iiitiin.it.  kiiowi'  i?  ^a-? 
of  the  f o  •  airaiiist  whom  he  was  mov- 
ing. I  huy  had  started  from  Sarfiwak 
th«  24th  of  htft  July*  and  on  the  31st 
the  boats  sent  out  to  rcroniioitrc  pave 
notice  of  the  npproach  of  an  immeose 
6eet  of  the  enemy. 

The  sun  was  then  setting  behind 
the  bills,  and  imparted  to  the  scene  a 
singularly  picturesque  appearance.  At 
a  little  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kalnica,  in  perfect  stillness,  the  Rijah 
and  his  company  lay  on  the  watera 
motionless,  waitinj:^  for  the  proper  mo- 
ment to  take  their  staod.  At  length, 
fearing  lest  the  Nemesis  might  not  re- 
ceive the  intelligence,  be  fired  a  rocket 
into  the  air,  and  then  moved  forward 
so  as  to  fpreatl  his  force  along  the 
entrance  of  the  stream.  No  sooner 
had  he  taken  up  his  position,  than  a 
dark  mass,  formed  by  the  enemy's  ad- 
vanciisir  fleet,  was  perceived  .i-hcri'l. 
Another  rocket  was  fired — a  signal  an- 
swered  hj  the  natives  with  a  fierce  yell 
of  defiance  to  the  advancing  foes — and 
apain  the  same  silence  as  before  brood- 
ed over  the  scene.  The  sun  had  set ; 
and  the  moon,  partially  obscured  by 
cloud*,  rose  upon  the  scene,  now  be- 
came one  of  interest.  On  i  itiu  r  hand 
rose  the  shores,  covered  with  dark 
jungle,  contrasting  strangely  with  the 
glittering  and  slightly^agitated  waters, 
shining  like  silver  between  the  prahus, 
crowded  with  men,  silently,  anxiously, 
with  tiieir  arms  prepared,  watcliing 
the  signal  for  the  light.  Suddenly 
from  the  sea  hurst  a  fierce  yell  of  de- 
fiance from  thousands  of  throat?,  min- 
gled with  the  aouadb  uf  martial  music, 
and  ocoBMonal  firing  of  artillery.  Per- 
celTing  the  reception  they  were  likely 
to  enrotinter  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ka- 
luka,  they  uiado  a  sudden  rush  towards 
the  Sarebas,  while  their  yells  gradually 
BubLliled  into  an  indistinct  murmur. 
The  Ni  uicsis  now  fired  a  rocket,  and 
displayed  a  blue  light,  to  announce 
that  she  was  prepared  ;  and  a  brisk 
encounter  followed.  The  pirates  di- 
vided on  percti\int^  tb  it  there  w.is 
little  chance  escnj)e  ;  and  C\iinmati- 
der.s  Everest  and  Willmeshurat,  irum 
the  Albatross  and  Royalist,  pushed 
forwiu'd,  each  in  cownnati<l  of  a  well- 
armed  cutter,  to  ineet  the  enemy,  while 
u  duchargo  of  rocUets  and  guns  pourt^d 
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forth  over  the  waves,  now  distinctly 
visible,  from  the  fact  that  the  moon 
was  partially  obscured,  and  darfcneM 

hung  over  the  ^ca.  The  scene  was 
now  one  of  great  excitement :  at  every 
moment  the  sound  of  h^vy  cannon 
boomed  upon  the  air,  and  rapid  vol- 
leys of  mn  l:ptry  followed  one  upon 
the  other,  liiumininpr  the  surrounding 
scene  with  u  vivid  though  evanescent 
glare.  Never  had  those  waters  wit- 
nes'^ed  a  similar  display  of  British  power 
and  determination.  The  Nemesis  now 
advanced  straight  upon  the  enemy's 
fleet,  and  rolled  in  her  hroad^de  of 
grape,  and  canister,  and  round  shot, 
from  her  heavy  32-pounders.  The 
European  boat,  under  Captain  Farqu- 
har,  pressed  forward  and  endeavound 
to  close  with  the  foe,  but  were  nnabla 
to  effect  this,  owing  to  the  low  water 
near  the  shore  ;  but,  instead,  they 
drove  the  enemy  towards  Sandy  Point, 
from  whence  they  were  once  move 
compelled  to  retire.  The  encounter 
every  moment  grew  more  desperate, 
and  the  anxiety  increased  as  to  the  even- 
tual iasue  of  the  oontest,  though  our 
officers,  it  may  be  presumed,  felt  pretty 
secure  in  the  consciousness  that  thev 

• 

should  be  enabled  to  overcome  the 
wild  tribes,  however  hardy  and  re- 
lentless they  might  be»  and  aoona- 

tomed  to  warfare  upon  the  seas. 
The  foe  were  well  provided  with 
arms ;  th^  were  brave  and  detcr- 
mmed,  and  attacked  us  with  the  vt. 
Tno<!t  vigour  and  ferocity.  But  ovr- 
ing  to  tlie  b;vd  i>ractice  of  their  gun- 
ners tht^ir  fire  was  very  inefficient. 
The  destructive  fire  poured  from  tiio 
Nemesis,  and  the  other  boats,  at  length 
sent  some  of  their  vessels  stern  fore- 
most down  into  the  ocean,  with  all  on 
board ;  otbera  blew  up  into  the  air ; 
some  were  blown  to  atoms,  and  the 
pirates  them^elvef,  struck  down  by 
hundreds,  so  that  the  sea  was  literally 
crimsoned  with  their  blood  ;  and  when 
the  panic  seized  them,  and  they  rao 
their  pr.ihus  hastily  iishore,  and  es- 
caped into  the  jungle,  the  waves  were 
strewn  with  wrecks  and  floating  corpses. 
The  next  roomingit  was  discovered  that 
tlio  enemy  had  lost  about  ninety  boats, 
and  more  than  six  hundred  men  in  the 
engagement,  while  on  our  side  not 
above  six  were  shot.  The  ramom*  states 
that  about  two  thousand  were  slain; 
liut  it*  we  estimate  the  loss  at  about 
half  wc  shall  probably  ;vrrive  nearw 
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to  the  true  stite  of  the  c.i-o.  The 
Rnj^b  thcu  moved  up  tiie  Fakan,  and 
w«  tball  giv«  the  aceoont  of  his  pro- 
ceedings there  from  an  unpublished 
letter,  written  bv  one  of  thy  party  en- 
gaged in  the  attack.   We  were  un- 
abfo  to  insert  oor  correspondent**  ao- 
eoont  of  the  former  afifkir,  in  his  own 
wnril',  from  the  extreme  length  to 
which  they  extended.    The  following', 
iwwever,  yt\i\,  in  his  terse  and  grapliic 
hngaagOy  oonvej  some  idea  of  the  next 
proceewDgs  of  the  GoTomor  of  La- 

*■  SeMwal,  Sepl^  Uil,  \Uk 

«  My  dear  V      .—I  promised  in 

CTT  last  letter  to  write  you  some  ac- 
count of  the  deaths  of  Hunsi  and  Ta- 
joogy  two  young  Dyak  chiefs^  who 
wore  Tery  great  wrouritet  of  oors.  I 
mast  fulfil  my  promise,  however*  noW» 
and  I  know  of  no  better  way  than  co- 
pying that  day's  proceedings  from  my 
joumaU 

'*Ai:^iutf  &c. — We  were  to  start 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning',  but  a 
forward  movement  was  uot  made  till 
nearly  six  o'clock.  We  had  not  pro- 
eieded  irery  many  miles,  when  a  felled 
tree  gave  notice  of  the  enemy  being 
aware  of  our  approach.  Slow  and 
heavy  work  it  is  to  cut  through  trees  ; 
for  the  timi>er  severed  near  the  earthy 
ftUing  into  the  river,  blocks  up  one 
iide,  while  the  thick  branches  form 
ao  almost  impenetrable  barrier  on  the 
ether.  No  sooner  was  one  cut  through 
than  another  presented  itself,  and  this 
work  continued  till  past  ten  o'clock. 
SoTr.ctimes  we  advanced  a  quarter  of  a 
xnde,  then  only  a  few  ^  ard^,  encounter^ 
iag  fomeCiiiiee  large  trees,  sometimes 
imalls  whether  small  or  great,  very 
tirinpr  work.  Had  the  fleet  not  been 
crushed  outside,  had  the  Sarebas  many 
Baskets,  they  might  have  killed  half  our 
force  before  we  could  have  got  at  themt 
for  the  heavy  jungle  would  have  effec- 
tually sheltered  them.  Asit  was,  welcept 
a  good  look  out,  ritle  in  hand,  ready  to 
fira  on  the  IKrst  sign  of  an  enemy.  At 
length  we  came  to  a  tree  at  least  a 
ynrd  in  diameter.  For  some  time  the 
axes  were  at  work,  but  little  progress 
hetag  made,  it  was  at  last  determined 
to  march  overland,  so  we  fell  book  a 
£tUe  and  breakfasted. 

Th"^  plan  that  was  arranged  was  this 
— Caiiong,  Bunsi,  and  Tajong,  the 
three  eideat  aons  of  the  OraDg*Kaya»  of 


T-iindu,  werewitiJ  tli  irmfri  to  I  ail  the 
u  ay,  open  the  path,  and  remove  the  d;4n- 
gers--(tue!5e  are  sharp  pieces  of  bamboo 
stndc  in  the  ^'routi<]  so  as  to  inflict  very 
severe  wounds) — ^vl,iIo  a  strong  party 
of  Malays  were  to  protect  them.  Tiie 
Europeans  and  native  force  to  follow, 
while  an  adequate  force  remwned  to 
protect  the  boats.    On  the  left  bank 
oi'  our  position,  a  thick  jungle  reached 
the  water's  edge — on  the  right,  the 
ground,  partiaUv  cleared,  presented 
thick  clumps  of  bamboos,  and  rose 
into  a  little  hill.    The  marines  and 
sailors  were  landed^  and  collected  in  a 
body  on  the  top.    Everything  was  in 
active  preparation.   Some  of  us  iuid 
returned  to  the  boats,  to  get  com- 
pletely ready,  when  suddenly  a  distant 
yell — a  volley  of  musketry — shouts 
and  cries— a  bustle  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill — the  English  forminp^  into 
line — ^told  that  something  of  impor- 
tance iiad  happened.    We  rushed  on 
shore.    At  first  no  explanation  could 
be  given  of  the  alarm.    Some  cried, 
*  Callong  is  dea  l' — (others,  Bunsi— . 
others,  Tajong  j  some  that  all  three 
were  killed  ;  when  the  return  of  a 
Dyak,  bearing  a  wounded  man,  gave 
the  first  intelligence.    Ho  said  they 
were  ahead,  when  a  party  of  the  Sare- 
bas dashed  out,  and  killed  a  great 
many.     He    himsdf  was  severely 
wounded.    He  believed  that  all  the 
youn^  chiefs  were  dea<l  ;  he  was  sure 
that  one  was.     The  return  of  the 
headless  trunk  of  Bunsi,  and  the  fright- 
fully mangled  body  of  Tajong,  told 
the  dreadful  news.  However,  Callong, 
the  eldest,    and   my  favourite,  had 
escaped.    Buuiji,  when  tjuite  young, 
was  the  first  of  the  Lundus  that  came 
to  meet  the  Rajah  when  ho  visited 
their  tribe.    He  brouj^ht  the  Rajah  a 
white  cork,  and  giving  it  to  him,  the 
young  lad  said,  *  It  is  the  only  thing  I 
have  to  present,  pray  accept  it.'  Ho 
was  a  quiet,  modest  fellow,  with  the 
most  amiable  temper,  but  as  brave  as  a 
lion.    Tajong  wiis  a  fine  bold  fellow, 
but  too  arrogant  and  boastful. 

**  Not  knowing  the  strength  of  the 
enemy,  and  wishing  to  be  prepared, 
the  Europeans  were  ordered  to  fail 
hack  a  little,  and  form  a  line  on  the 
summit  of  the  htll.  This  slightly  re- 
trograde movement  began  to  produce 
a  panic  amongsume  of  the  natives,  who 
imagined  the  Europeans  were  retreat- 
ing, and  they  commenced  shoutu^  and 
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rusliing  to  their  boats.     At  first  I 
thoug^bt  that  theeneoiy  in  over  po  wer  ing 
force  were  r  Ivancinir,  but  the  R%jab« 
8po:ikiiig  quicllv  to  thf  men  as  tliey 
passed,  l.iughiiiLrly   saitl,  *  Don't  ha 
afraid,  let  us  u(I\an('e.'   This  had  its 
immediate  efiVct,  and  they  foUoireil 
him  in  crowds.    CJuict  beitij'  restored, 
we  hear !  «oi:!'?  Jircount  ot  the  t>kir- 
mbh.     The  clearing  party  had  ad- 
vanced some  hundred  yards  into  the 
bamboo  jungle,   when  Tajong,  hijjh- 
.spirited  hiit  rash,  pushed  on  a-head, 
and  was  tol  lowed  by  his  elder  brother. 
Over-confident*  they  were  almost  un- 
armedf  arid  without  their  fighting- 
jiekct?,  a'.:<l  iiad  ndvanc  .1  witli  a  few 
inea  beyond  imuiediatc  support.  Ta- 
jong and  Bunsi  were  stoo[»in^  to  ftel 
fi^r  ranjoes,  wben»  from  behind  a  thick 
V'nrn!)oo  clump,  nut  ii;i:<h(.'d  a  party  of 
the  enemy,  and  cut  them  down  htfore 
they  could  draw  parangs.  Calong, 
seeing  his  danger,  dashed  bac1c>  and 
was  saved  ;  an  I  the  immediate  advance 
of  the  Malays,  who  poured  in  a  vrdloy, 
Kived  those  that  were  wounded,  and 
inffieted  some  loss  npon  the  Sarebas.  II 
was  a  melancholy  hour  for  the  old 
Oratv.:-Knya  of  Lundu,  the  father,  who 
was  hut  a  little  way  behind.    He  felt 
proud  of  his  sons,  hot  especially  proud 
of  Tajong ;  yet  first  could  only  find 
vent  tVtr  his  ^;ri'  f  i;i  M>t  r  revilings  of 
those  whom  he  accused  of  deserting 
Ills  hoys.   IIq  retired  with  his  tribe  to 
the  boatSf  and  sent  Calong  to  the 
Unjah,  to  request  permission  to  return 
and  bury  his  chii<iren.    The  surviving 
sou  came.  In  a  subdued  voice  he  said, 
*  I  have  lost  my  two  younger  brothers.* 
'  Tell  the  Orang-Kaya,'  said  the  llajah, 
*not  to  grieve  •  his  sons  died  like  brave 
men.'    A  proud,  though  faint  smile  of 
aatis&ction  was  for  a  second  visible  | 
public  praise  from  such  lips  was  to 
them  the  greatest  cf>mfort.  Unwilling 
to  allow  his  brothers'  death  to  pass 
unrevenged,  Calong  intended  to  return 
after  bnrying  them  near  the  steamer. 
At  first  he  wished  to  remain,  but  his 
father  dissuirled  him.     One  would 
have  thought  liiat  the  measure  bad 
been  fnlt»  but  another  event  was  still 
to  happen  to  fill  it  to  overflowing.  The 
Ranee  little  steam-tender  had  been 
left  some  distance  down,  aud  a  cutter, 
bearing  the  dead  body  of  a  sailor^ 
arrived  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Lundu  boat  pas.sed.      There  was 
little  bustle  in  the  steamer :  a  rope 
caught  the  hammer  of  a  musket,  left 
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cocked  by  shameful  carelessness ;  it 
wentoif;  the  ball  passed  between  two 

of  the  oiTicerj,  graced  a  boy»  struck 
the  Orang-Kaya's  son-in-law,  killing 
him  on   the  spot,  and  fiuished  by 
burying  itself  in  the  heart  of  a  Malay. 
I'he  old  nuin,  completely  overcome, 
l)ur-t  into    a  flood  of  tears  ;  iuifl, 
holding  up  his  fingers  to  the  officers, 
could  only  say,  *  Three  sons  in  one 
day,*  and  continued  his  melaodioly 
journey.    From  him  the  enemy  could 
^xjioct    no   mercy  ;    twelve    of  the 
fugitives  from  the  tleet  fell  by  the 
hand  of  the  Lundnst  in  their  passage 
down  the  river.    It  would  be  of 
little  u'e  to  enter  into  the  re.t  of  the 
day  s  proceedings.    The  Sarebas  were 
disturbed  by  rockets,  and  some  tfiM 
in  the  trees  got  peftpcred.    I  had  a 
shot  or  two  at  a  fellow  who  perse- 
vrringly  showed  himself  at  the  top  of 
a  tree,  reconooitering  our  movements. 
The  <UstaQee  (two  hundred  yards)  vaa 
too  great  to  tell  whether  it  had  any 
eifcct  or  not.    I  hope  I  shot  him  ;  it 
would  lessen  their  triumph  over  the 
head  of  Bonsi,  which  tbey  carried  ol^ 
otherwise  I  cart  not  for  firing  eze^ 
in  an  engngement.      If  the  enemy 
came  in  my  wav,  I  should  fire  and 
kill ;  otherwise  there  is  no  pleasure  in 
kno%ving  that  you  have  drilled  a  hole 
throiii,'h  .1  man  with  a  rifle-hulh.  t." 

The  party  tlien  returned,  and  navi- 
gated  the  Rejang  river  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  burning  and  destroying 
the  houses  and  property  of  9000 
people. 

We  have  given  a  brief  ouiiiue  of 
the  late  proceedings  against  the  pirates 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago;  and  our 

hopp  is,  that  no  one,  after  perusing 
an  accountof  the  atrocities  perpetrated 
by  them,  will  suffer  their  minds  to  be 
biassed  by  a  single  feeling  of  sy  i;  ahy 
for  tlieir  well-merited  fate.  Ti.'.'y 
had  rLtnrnc'i,  gorged  with  plunder, 
from  une  of  their  expeditions,  after 
destroying  whole  villages,  and  lading 
their  prahus  with  cargoes  of  unhappy 
slaves.  On  board  one  of  the  prahus 
the  headless  trunk  of  a  woman  was 
fbnnd,  whom  they  had  probably  maa* 
saored  in  their  resentment.  Such  is 
one  instance,  out  of  a  hundred  similar 
which  we  could  describe  ;  and  it  is  such 
harrowing  and  inhuman  barbarities 
that,  in  our  opinion,  justify  Sir  James 
Brooke  in  the  active  and  decisive  mea- 
sures which  he  has  so  boldly  adopt* 
ed. 
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Ir  any  of  our  reade  rs  hav.-  been  in  the 
habil  of  reading  the  Irish  provincial 
jovraak,  the/  eumot  fail  to  bare  ob- 
•enrcd  that»  within  tbe  latt  twelve 

months,  tlie  amusement  of  private  thea- 
tricals has  been  resorleil  to  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland.  The  military  have 
hma  tbe  chief  pKMBoten  of  tbb  brU> 
liant  diversion,  hut  thej  have  received 
help  from  the  civilians,  and  in  demure 
Belfast!  as  well  as  at  pleasure-seeking 
Cor^  the  hiatrionio  art  has  been  exhi- 
bited of  late  t^aaialeurs,  whose  efforts 
to  p1eri«e  bare  beeVf  on  the  wbo^ef  verj 
successtnL 

That  the  Irish  would  not  onlj  be 
partial  to  theatrical  amusements,  but 
that  Xhc-x  would  also  excel  in  minutic 
representations,  are  ahnost  ubvious 
from  their  platitic  nature  and  mercu. 
rial  temperament.  WfaatCTer  ethno* 
legists  may  decide  upon  the  social  qua- 
lities of  Celts  and  Saxons,  it  is  very 
certain  that  tbe  GaeUc  temperament 
is  Mttliarly  fitted  to  artists,  and  espe- 
ciallj  to  those  who  wear  the  sock  and 
ba«k»n.  The  Iri.s!i  have  f)!?en  ex- 
tremely prolidc  in  actors  of  superior  ex- 
esUence.  Qoin  and  Madilin  stood  in 
Ae  firont  ranh  of  the  hii^trionic  art, 
and  were  excelled  only  by  (j.irrick. 
Both  Mossop  and  Spranger  liarry  were 
actors  whose  talents  were  honoured 
wttfa  marked  applause.  Of  ftimous 
an<]  beautiful  actresses,  from  the  days 
of  tht>  liriliinnt  \VofH[);^'toi),  Irelantl, 
can  boasit  several.  Mrs.  Ciive  and  Mrs. 
Abington  were  Irish;  Miss  Farren 
(afterwards  Countess  of  Derilf)  was 
daughter  of  a  Cork  apothecary,  who 
dwelt  in  those  "groves  of  tbe  |)ool" 
oelebraled  by  the  fiwstlous  Millikin  ; 
Bfvs.  Glover,  that  most  aeoomplished 
ar*re?«,  wlin-t'  humour  is  thomimlily 
ti  rac^y  of  the  i»oii,"  is  an  Irishwurnau. 
Last  of  2dl,  we  can  point  to  the  pathe- 
tic and  beautifol  O'Neill— the  orna- 
ment of  her  prof-  ssion  and  her  sex. 
Pf'-^tdcfl  these,  a  \\ho1e  list  of  srrciiKl- 
ary  talents — not  to  be  spoken  ol  \Aith 
slight— can  be  named,  from  the  days 
of  Woodward  to  that  of  Hudson, 
a^  provingr  the  success  of  Irish  ta- 
lent on  the  st^e.  It  is  asserted 
that    Cfanrlee    &ean  ia   a  native 


of  Waterfird  ;  and  it  i-  believ- 
ed that  Ireland  has  a  claim  to  one  of 
bis  parents,  as  likewise  in  the  coiie 
of  Maeready,  whose  father  was  an 
Irj.shiiian.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
tliat  the  greast  boa.st  of  the  British 
fiiage,  Garrick,  was  of  French  extract 
tion  (Carrique),  his  grandfather  hav- 
ing been  the  first  of  hi-,  family  settled 
in  En^rland  ;  and  certainly  **  Little 
Davy,'  in  his  cormorant  vaiilty  and 
prodigious  ingenuity— his  perpetual 
sparkle,  and  social  pleasantry — was 
tborouu^iily  a  Frciiclunan. 

The  great  number  of  Irbh  wlm  liavo 
attained  to  excellence  on  the  stage,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  we 
know  in  the  social  history  of  OUT 
people.  The  dithcultie>  which  Irish 
actors  had  to  encounter  ore  nut 
easily  described*  and  nothing  hut 
genuine  excellence  could  have  put 
tbeia  in  the  rank  which  they  attained. 
AinongHt  the  difficulties  in  their  way, 
we  need  only  advert  to  the  dreaded 
«•  Irijjli  brogue."  A  coarse  and  bad 
metliod  of  speaking  is  detected  sooner 
on  tlie  stage,  than  eitlier  at  the  bar  or 
in  the  pulpit.  In  a  miroetio  exhibi- 
tion, tbe  histrionic  artist  is  necessarily 
more  r\-poscd  to  prrsonal  criti'-'sui 
than  the  political  orator  or  the  divine, 
simply  because  his  main  bu^^incss  is  to 
address  the  ear  and  eye— the  poet 
wl;  isg  words  he  declaims  being  the 
r»  al  speaker  to  tbe  understanding  of 
the  audience;  whereas  in  the  senate, 
a  vigorous  debater,  even  with  harsh 
and  grating  tones  like  Mr.  Sheil,  will 
not  fail  to  please  his  audience,  by 
means  of  the  matter  of  his  speech, 
presented  vividly,  with  brilliaoey  of 
diction  and  strength  of  dialectics. 

Could  aH  the  training  of  the  best 
elocutionists  enable  an  actor  with  the 
voice  of  Mr.  Shell  to  be  tolerated  on 
the  stage  ?  No  1  the  very  gmls  in  the 
galleries  would  iriii^'i'  his  discordant 
tones.  Or,  to  illustrate  the  point  in 
another  way,  take  the  ca  e  of  Henry 
Marston,  now  playing  in  Phelps's  com- 
pany at  Sadler's  VV'cUs.  Marston  has 
fonie  caiiital  points  as  an  actor  ;  his 
conceptions  ai  c  clear,  and  he  has  tho 
plasticity  required  by  the  stage ;  but 
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liis  voice  i»  hideous.  It  is  gastric*  and 

disagreeable  to  the  last  cicgrec,  and 
prevents  him  nttaininp  that  rank  in 
his  prolession  which  his  mental  quali- 
ties and  knowledge  of  the  stage  would 
otherwise  enable liini  to  reach. 

Thns,  with  the  aversion  of  English 
audiences  to  the  Irish  brogue,  and 
with  the  peculiarity  of  Irish  declaim- 
era  generally  speaking  more  vehe- 
mently than  is  required,  one  might 
have  supposed  that  the  Stage — the 
calling  of  all  others  most  exposed  to 
ignorant  and  flippant  critioism — the 
Stage,  which  every  apprentice  and 
squat  citizt'n  sujiposes  himself  coni- 
etent  to  disi^ert  upon — would  have 
een  the  last  place  wherein  Irish  talent 
would  have  received  from  Sng^sh 
audiences  the  reward  of  applause. 

And  yet  we  might  feel  assured  that 
a  people  like  the  Irish  would  be  pro- 
lific in  theatrical  artists.  Suppleness 
anf!  strength  are  the  qualities  most 
required  for  the  Stage.    There  must 
be  that  plastic  element  which  easily 
assumes  a  variety  of  forma*  and  there 
must  exist,  in  conjunction  with  it,  that 
extraordinary  strength  of  frame  which 
enables  the  actor  to  endure  the  ar- 
duous and  protracted  fatigues  of  the 
profession.  The  rarity  of  finding  per- 
sons who   unite  muscular  strength 
with  mercurial  volatility,  is  the  reu:ou 
why  there  have  been  so  hw  great 
actors.  The  g^eat  actor  and  the  great 
orator  must  each  be  strong  and  sensi- 
tive ;  and  sturdiness  is  seldom  united 
with  sensibUily.    Oarrick  had  both 
qualities  to  a  high  degree  ;  so  had 
Mrs.  Siddons  and  Miss  O'Neill.  In 
the  Irish  people  generally  there  is  a 
certain  physical  union  of  these  oppo- 
site qualities  of  strength  and  susoepti^ 
bility  ;  and  in  this  respect  they  are  not 
unlike  the  ancient  Greeks,  to  whom 
divers  writers  have  asaiindatcd  their 
psychological  as  well  as  physiological 
character.    Hence  results  the  number 
of  eminent  Irish  actors  and  actresses; 
and  to  a  similar  cause  miglit  be  as- 
signed the  number  of  Irish  orators. 
The  materials  for  a  history  of  the 


[Jau. 

Irish  Ntage  exists  in  a  great  variety  of 

misccdlaneous  w  ritcrs  ;  but  though  the 
matter  is  abundant,  tho  }i?<-t;  ry  nf  tha 
Stage  iu  Ireland,  like  ihe  narrative  of 
our  country's  public  fortnnea*  is  desul- 
tory in  its  nature.  **  HitchcoekV  View 
of  tlio  Irish  Stage,"  bringing  it  down  to 
1774,  and  published  in  1763,  is  authea- 
tie  and  circumstantial,  but  it  is  a  dull 
ohroniole*  and  written  in  a  bad  styles 
that  of  a  mere  theatrical  underling, 
who  looked  up  to  actors,  not  as  great 
artibts,  but  as  great  personages.   It  is, 
however^  a  work  of  very  decided  value* 
and  has  one  great  merit — its  im- 
partiality.    It  is  at  once  free  from 
adulatiuu  and  abuse,  and  is  perspicuous, 
if  not  pleasing.  Victor'sf  two  volainea 
are  trivial  and  tedious,  not  containing 
any  valuable  matter.     In  the  second 
volume  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy/*  there isaa  essay 
on  the  history  of  the  Irish  stage  by 
Cooper  Walker,  which  is  made  much 
use  of  in  the  first  chapter  of  Hitch- 
cock's,  work,  but  the  essay  itself  is  brief 
and  incomplete,  and  not  very  interest- 
ing e.Kccpt  to  the  mere  antiquarian* 
But  the  most  fertile  source  of  infor- 
mation about  the  Irish  Stage  is  to 
be  found  in  the  numerous  lives  of 
actors.     Carlyle   ha'*  said  that  tho 
only  lives  worth  reading  in  English 
literature,  are  those  of  actors — that 
"  vagabond"*  and  amusing  race  of  ad- 
venturers— and  to  some  extent  he  is 
right.   There  is  nothing  more  remark- 
able in  tlie  lives  of  the  actors  than  the 
very  large  space  which  is  devoted  to 
Ireland  in  those  recollections  of  their 
lives,  and  the  strong  impression  made 
on  them  by  Ireland  and  the  Irish. 
One  of  the  most  amusing  of  them  ez- 
clslms  *'  Irelandt  the  preeious  soil  con- 
secrated  to  every  ar'or'-  Tiji'tTiorv,  hy 
the  denrt'st  and  merne.st  remembran- 
ces 1     Ireland,  the  proverbial  green 
spot  in  the  arid  desert  of  the  unfortu- 
nate comedian  !"| 

So  large  is  the  space  occupied  by 
the  Irish  in  the  memoirs  of  the  actors 
who  have  treated  of  their  adventures* 
that  any  one  writing  a  history  of  this 


•  '*  An  Historical  View  of  the  Irish  Stage,  to  the  close  of  tho  Season  of  1788."  By 
Robert  Hitchcock.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  (  Jrandison,  and  a  long  list  of 
subscribers'  names  is  in  the  first  volume. 

t  •*  History  of  tho  Tti-  if  re^  r,f  London  and  Dublin  from  1730."  By  Mr.  Victor, 
cx-managor  T.  R.  D.    London  VJdl. 

t  "Bernard's  Beooilections/'  vol  L  p.  222. 
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oonntrjyfrom  IC8n«thottl<i  mnke  refer- 
CDM  to  their  merootrs  for  ^k  t(  lu>t  of 

manners  an<3  society  in  the  ]>a-t  c  ntury. 
The  Jifd  of  O'Kttffe"  ii  particular)/ 
ralimUe  in  this  respect^  and  aHounds 
in  curious  and  mijuiti  p:^i  liculara  of 
society  in  Irclantl,  atul  the  >tylc  has 
iutcrnai  evidence  ot  uuihenticitv.  The 
vork  &eems  to  have  been  jotted  down 
bj  an  amanoenitls,  from  the  talk  of 
O'Keeffe,  when  ho  had  grown  blind, 
while  his  mental  faculties  were 
thrown  back  upon  bis  memory  of  the 
patt.  Thoro  is  »  oaturAl  snd  simple 
air  throi^b  those  two  volames  which 
rites  them  mnch  interest,  nnd  takes 
them  entirely  out  of  the  cla^s  to  which 
Barrington  bclont<s.  His  picture  of  Ire- 
Lmd,  at  p.p.  118, 1 19,  is  extremely  curi- 
ous; andeven  though  fancy  k  tit  its  luu  s 
the  pictnro  h  not  devoid  of  reality. f 
Michael  Kelly's  Memoirs^  published 
in  the  same  yttar  m  O'Keeffe'a,  were  by 
AO  means  of  ^uch  value.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  particulars 
ot  some  interest  about  Sheridan^  they 
eobtain  so  valuable  matter,  and  roust 
be  treated  as  luorohouk-niaking.  •*  Ber- 
nard"?  Rccolkctioiit',"  already  quoted, 
are  written  with  far  more  literary 
talent  than  the  works  of  Kelly  or 
O'Keeffe.  The  style  is  occasionally  very 
racy,  and  the  two  volumesare  through- 
ont  bri^k  and  readable,  thou;L^h  here 
and  there  an  air  of  Joe  Miilerism  Is 
too  glaring.    Gait's  Lives  of  the  Play. 


ers'*  is  a  dull  work,  on  a  inot^t  de- 
l^btful  subject ;  bat  oceasioiially  there 

is  a  strong  and  clear  summary  nf  tlio 
merits  of  the  various  artists  treated 
of-S  abbers  «  A  pology  for  bis  Life** 
stands  at  the  hea«l  of  theatrical  bio- 
graphy, and  will  for  ever  preserve  its 
author's  name.  It  is  written  in  a  >-tylo 
of  charming  ease,  and  sprightly  grace- 
falneas,  and  would  give  its  author  a 
literary  fame,  even  if  he  had  never 
written  The  Carc-L'ss  Jfttsffnnfl.  There 
i3  one  sentence  in  it  which,  torgcnuiao 
eioqneoce  of  style*  for  strong  sentiment 
and  suitable  diction,  may  be  )  '  1 
nprainst  anv  to  bo  found  in  Tt'ni|)l.-,  Ho- 
lingbrol<e,  or  Addison.  It  is  when  Gib- 
ber, after  describing  Betterton,  and 
lamenting  liis  i nability  bj  words  to  con- 
vey to  liis  l  ea  ler  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  old  artor,  tliu  ly  breaks  forth  :^ — 
Pity  it  is  that  Uxn  momentary  beau- 
ties flowing  from  a  harmonious  elo- 
cution cannot,  like  the  graces  of  poetry, 
be  their  own  record  ;  that  the  ani- 
mated graces  of  the  player  can  live  no 
longer  than  the  instant  breath  or  mo- 
lion  that  present  then,  or  at  best  can 
but  fall  Illy  g^iimmer  through  the  me- 
mory of  a  few  surviving  spectators." 
Moore,  in  his  life  of  Sheridan,  observes 
that  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the 
sentence  wo  have  quoted,  would  not 
receive  additional  grace  if  it  were  put 
in  verse. 

In  the  forty-sixth  volume  of  the 
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•  w  Aecoilections  of  the  Life  of  John  O'Keeffe,  written  by  Himself."  London: 

1826. 

t  There  i^  now  living  in  this  city  a  venorable  gcmtteman  whoso  recollection  of 

East  ti: nes  in  Ii eland  is  of  sin^^ular  freshness  and  accuracy.  Wo  allude  to  Sir 
Uchard  Kell^tt — the  oldest  member  of  the  Iri^ih  baroaetage — now  ui  the  tiOth  year 
of  his  age,  and  in  the  perfect  possession  of  all  his  intellectual  faculties — a  polished 
gentleman  of  the  old  sehool— wfiA^o  conversation  at  oni  .  uUerests  and  instmcts. 
1  fiemiatscencea  of  Michael  KoUy."  2  vols.  London,  )82G. 
}  Lives  of  the  Players.*  By  John  Gait,  author  of  **  Annats  of  the  PaHsh."  2 
vols.  London:  1831.  In  this  work,  containing  pp.  Jil5 and  318,  not  U  s  than  thirty- 
!sir  performers  are  treated  of — from  Hettcrton  to  Mrs.  Siddon«  ;  but  ia  epitomising 
tlitir  lives,  the  Bpirit  has  eiitii  ely  tvapuraUd,  and  a  twaddling  vein  of  sentiment 
runs  through  what  is  little  bet  It  r  than  a  hackiu  v  (  ompilation.  In  somes  cases  he 
is  flagrant ly  unjust — as  ^vht-n  iu-  attempts  fr>  damn  tii-' i  ;  ]ititation  of  Artlmr  Mttr- 
phy  as  amaa  of  **  respectable  mediocrity."  1  here  are  a  class  of  mongrel  critics  who, 
Mcsase  Arthur  Murphy  was  neither  a  Joimson  in  criticism,  a  Sheridan  in  the 
drama,  or  a  Burke  in  elo  iiu  neo,  think  ri'_^ht  to  assault  his  memory.  No  true  lover 
of  literature  or  the  drama  could  speak  of  Murphy's  name  otherwise  than  with 
respect.  Uls  Widow  Belmourin  tho  Wa^io  Keep llim  reciuires  6rst-rate  talents; 
ana  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  femal<'  [lart  in  English  comedy  requiring 
a  {»Tcater  ran^e  of  powers  in  an  actress  i  n*  it;^  true  representation.  His  trans- 
lauon  of  'i'aeilLL.^  will  always  remain  a  htaiulard  work  ;  and  as  a  piece  of  writiuj,', 
b  far  the  best  our  literature  possesses  of  prose  translation  from  tiie  elassies.  It 
is  at  once  smooth  and  spirhcil,  and  in  as  fair  an  iuterpretation  of  the  great  ori- 
ginal as  could  be  exhibited  in  English  idiom. 
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JEdinburgh  Review  there  is  an  E^say 
on  the  Private  Theatricals  of  Europe, 
by  Moore,  It  contains  much  far- 
fetched and  curioiM  reading,  and  glit- 
ters  with  the  bizamrie  of  the  wri- 
ter's pro-p  *(tvle.  l^nt  the  c^^nvist 
gives  only  thriH'  pagc-j  to  tlie  subject 
of  Irish  theatrical;..  The  essay, 
however*  i>  very  pleasing,  and  well 
merits  reprint,  with  certain  other  of 
the  briliiaat  writer's  prose  composi- 
tions. 

We  eoiild*  hideed»  wish  that  the 
*'  Cf  eneral  History  of  the  Stage  **  had 

falK  n  into  tlic  hands  of  one  cnmpctent 
to  ih)  justic  e  to  it.  But  tu  thelitatory 
of  the  Stage  one  may  apply  the  keen 
remark  made  by  Gibbon,  where  he 
laments  the  fate  of  historv  Mai- 

m 

hcureux  sort  flc  I'histoire !  L.es  Bpec- 
tateurs  sont  trop  peu  instruits,  et  les 
aeteara  iont  trop  intSressSs  poor  que 
)iuus  paissions  compter  sur  lea  rSeiti 
desuns  on  des  autrcs"  ('<  Miscelbneoat 
Work»,"  vol.  iv.  p.  410). 

The  history  of  the  Stage  might  be 
made  an  admirable  work*  hot  it  would 
require  far  other  powers  than  thn?e 
of  a  Knight  or  Collier  (and  we  men- 
tion ihoiie  names  witii  great  respect). 
The  mere  archisology  of  the  Stage 
conld  be  easily  supplied  by  inferior 
writer?!  ;  hnt  to  trrat  of  the  Stntre  and 
itscoonexiun  with80ciety,anddojusiice 
to  the  various  merits  of  the  actors  and 
actresses  who  thrilled  audiences,  aud> 
by  incomparable  f^esturcs  nnrl  liiimi- 
talde  tones,  frav(*  nt  once  ciiLMiity 
and  music  to  worthlens  verses,  iillitig 
up,  bv  their  geniu8»  the  deficien* 
cies  of  a  feeble  dramatist— t  -  i>aint 
in  few  and  burning  words  the  tri- 
umphs of  a  Garrick,  a  Siddons^  ao 
0'NeilU>without  falling  into  the  li- 
terary trick  of  mere  fancy  portraiture 
— 1o  he  consecutive  in  the  hiistory  of 
the  art,  and  graphic  in  the  £l:f'tch- 
ing  of  the  artiats — to  uuite  the 
judgment  of  the  critic  with  the  nar- 
rative powers  of  the  historian— would, 
ind'  LM.1,  require  superlative  literary 
talent,  and  demand  the  union  of  two 
natures  which  often  exist  apart  from 
each  other,  the  schohir  and  the  Hyliai. 
The  autliur  who  could  write  a  correct 
jii^tory  of  tho  Ftajro  w:,ti!d  hc>  tihh  to 
write  tiie  liistory  of  the  world  ;  and 
he  would,  probably,  if  conscious  of 
his  powers,  disdain  to  be  a  Tacitus  of 
the  Theatre.  He  wotild  spok,  as  he 
might  sayi    a  higher  subject."  And 


yet,  lot  our  rcadc-rs  mark  the  words 
of  Burke,  upon  a  history  of  the  Stage. 
The  passage  which  we  ^uote  is  not  io 
his  general  works,  but  it  is  to  be  found 
in  tne  preface  to  Malone's  work  on 
the  Stage.  Tliat  author  cites  it  from  a 
private  letter  of  his  illustrious  fricud 
and  correspondent 

**  A  history  of  the  Sta;;i'  is  no  trivial 
thing  to  those  who  wish  to  study  huinau 
nature  in  all  shapes  and  positions.  It 
is  of  nil  the  most  instrxiotivc  to 

see,  not  only  the  reflection  of  character 
and  manners  at  different  periods,  but 
tho  modes  of  making  these  rotloctioas, 
and  the  manner  of  adaptini^  it  at  these 
periods  to  tho  tastes  and  dupusitions  of 
maiilviud.  The  Stage,  indeed,  may  be 
coiiMih  i-inl  as  tho  republic  of  active 
literature,  and  its  history  as  the  history 
of  that  state.  The  great  events  of 
poHtira!  history,  when  not  combined, 
without  the  same  helps  towards  the 
study  of  the  diaracters  and  numnere  of 
men,  must  be  a  study  of  an  inferior 
nature.*' 

Probably  no  author,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, would  have  made  suah  a  hiato> 

rian  of  the  sta<re  as  Voltmre.  He 
had  the  rare  union  of  the  narrative 
facnlty  joined  to  critical  acumen,  and 
he  also  possessed  the  happy  art  of 
pojjularising  without  vulg-iiri.->intr — one 
of  tho  greatest  and  rarest  of  literary 
arts.  The  matter,  also — the  airy  and 
animated  subject  of  the  theatre— 
would  bare  ndmirah!  j  suited  the  light- 
ness and  gaiety  of  ins  sparkling  pen. 
Scott's  agreeable  work,  The  Lives 
of  the  Noyeltsts,"  might  lead  us  to 
think  that  Sir  Waiter  could  have 
done  justice  to  a  loni^  dramatic  his. 
tory ;  hvA  hisnMiid  was  more  pictorial 
tlian  critical,  and  he  had  not  that 
love  of  the  drama  which  would  have 
induced  him  to  devote  years  to  a  work 
on  tlie  subject.  There  is  amongst 
our  living  autliors  of  celebrity  one 
who  possesses  rare  powers  for  a  bis* 
torian  of  the  St^e  i  and,  in  oonnion 
with  all  the  literary  world,  we  woiihl 
rejoice  to  hear  of  his  devoting  his 
remarkable  talents  to  a  history  of  the 
Stage  in  these  islands.  An  admirable 
actor,  he  is  a!sn  an  able  essayist,  i-nl 
and  a  eliarinin;^  hiof^'rapljcr.  Of  all 
living  men,  no  one  could  do  such  jwr' 
tice  to  that  subject  as  the  accompli  shed 
author  we  refer  to — Mr.  Forster— 
the  best  biog^rapher  of  two  men  of  the 
most  dissimihur  types,  Oliver  Crom^ 
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Weil  ajiti  Oliver  Goldstnith — men  who 
iuul  Qought  iu  common  >^ith  eiicli 
olhcv  MVP  Ibiv  OfinatMBi  bmbmI 

The  history  of  the  stage  in  Ireland 
commencf*;  in  the  reign  of  (,)'ieen 
Elizahelh,  when  the  ball-room  of  Dub- 
lin Ckatle  waa  con?erted  into  a  the*- 
tre»  in  whicti  thfl  oobility  were  the 
princijcil  performers.  The  fashion- 
able piaj  of  the  time,  Gorhotluck, 
«M  acted  at  the  Castle  on  her  Mt^ee- 
ty'e  IttHb-dajT »  bat  until  the  retgn  of 
Chnrles  F.  no  repular  theatre  waff 
MtaMishGti  in  Dublin. 

lu  iiiJa,  while  LurJ  StratYurd  was 
OoTemor.  Joho  Ogilby^  the  earljr 
traottator  ef  Homer,  was  master  of 
the  re^'els,  and  he  erected,  at  1  is 
own  expense,  a  theatre  in  VV'erburgh- 
■Ireet,  which  ooit  him  «C2»000.  Itine- 
riiit  players  of  merit  were  invited  by 
him  to  lljis  theatre.  SMrli^y,  the 
popular  dramatist  of  that  time,  and  a 
great  friend  of  Ogilby,  wrote  the 
lieyal  Matter,  for  the  Dnblin 
Theatre ;  and  Henry  Burnet,  an 
IrishiDan»  wrote  Langart/ta,  the 
last  p^y  ever  acted  in  Werbur^b- 
•treat.* 

When  the  ribeilion  hroke  ouif  the 
theatre  wa*?  closed  by  an  order  from 
the  f.tirdji  Justice?",  and  it  never  after 
was  opened.  AUer  twenty  years 
Ogilby'a  friends  proonred  for  him  a 
renewal  of  the  patent,  and  the  nobility 
and  irrntry  eiitercil  into  a  ??nb«icripJi<>n 
to  build  a  new  theatre,  bmock-aliey, 
then  called  Orange>6treet*  was  the  spot 
fixed  on :  a  plaoe»  by  iu  central  i^itua- 
tion,  peculiarly  adapted  for  suuh  a 
purp^Tie.  The  foundation  was  quickly 
laid,  aa<l  the  work  advanced  with  such 
rapidity  as  to  be  ready  for  represen- 
tations in  the  same  year»  1662,  A 


tr.sgedy  called  I^otnpeyi  frotii  the 
French  of  Comeille,  was  then  acted  at 
that  thiatre.  The  translation  was  by 
Mrs.  Ciitherlno  Phillips,  the  famed 
Orin<la,  termed  l)y  her  cotenijtorary 
pocta  the  KngliAh  Sappho.  We  hvar 
also  of  another  of  this  Iady*s  trans* 
lations  from  the  same  author,  called 
Iloroce.  Neither  of  those  pieces  wore 
actetl  in  England  till  after  her  death  in 
1664,  near  two  years  later  than  their 

fierformance  here.  The  now  theatre 
lad  been  built  in  haste,  ari  1  nine  years 
after  its  erection  it  iVil  and  killrd 
several  persona.  The  drama  was  again 
interrupted  in  Dublin  \  and  after  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyno  «  no  players  could 
he  foniid  in  Dublin  to  express  the  joy 
of  the  citizens,  and  conuuemorate  the 
erent  by  a  theatrical  repreRentation." 
The  citizens  themselves  formed  a  com. 
pany  for  that  purpose,  and  performed 
ill  tlio  I'l  jiairod  theatro  of  Snmelc-alloy, 
to  which  I  lie  public  were  utuilously 
invited.  Amongst  the  gentlemen  ama- 
teurs of  this  private  and  unprofessional 
company,  was  tho  erli  l  rated  Uolh  rt 
Wiiks,  the  first  brilliant  name  iu  Irish 
histrionic  annals. 

The  history  of  the  stage  in  Ireland 
properly  commences  with  the  time  of 
Wiiks,  and  may  be  divided  into  five 
periods.  I.  The  days  of  Farqubar 
and  Wilks.  II.  The  lime  of  Manager 
Sheridan  and  Peg  Woffington.  Ill, 
Thf>  days  of  Mfj-^^^fsp  and  Barry.  IV. 
The  period  of  private  theatricals  from 
1775.    V.  The  days  of  Miss  O'Neil. 

I.  Born  at  Rathfarnham  in  UiTO, 
and  tlie  grandson  of  an  English  jn  I^'^f', 
Wilks  received  a  liberal  education, 
and  was  placed  as  principal  clerk, 
or  what  we  would  now  call  private 
$0er9tarif,  under  Secretary  Southwell. 


•    Hitchcock,"  Tol.  I.  p.  10 :  and  "  Walsh's  Dublin,"  vol.  ii.  p.  lOa 

t  "Her  Mnjosty't  players*'  have  always  been  a  loyal  body,  ret  lining  a  tra- 

ditioMsrv  rrfollection  of  tne  manner  in  whi<"li  tlieir  profession  was  treated  in  an  aj^;e 
of  di&loyuiiy  aud  eant.  U  would  appear  that  the  theatre  suU'crs  irom  convulsion 
as  much  as  any  iastitutlon.   Dryden  says'— 

For  collcjfc*  on  JuMintc  ni-:  kiiirs  <1(  ;'«miJ, 
Aud  r.cTvr  r.  !)ol  wat  lo  arts  :\  (ri.  nu." 

it  was  mentioned  once,  in  presence  of  Dr.  J{dmso«>,  that  succt\j>J'al  rthels  might  be 
favourable  to  literature  and  tlie  fine  arts.  Rut  since  the  rpvulutionof  J8IB,  tho  thea- 
tres are  nearly  deserted  in  Paris,  and  the  tJiealrlcal  proiVssion  was  lu  ver  in  '  <>  j^reat 
iJi>treris.  .Vii  age  of  pasiienafo  cxcitr  tueut  is  injurious  to  the  arts.  Lili  rature, 
i»aintu)g,  and  the  drama  p  II  upon  public  nerve*  jaded  with  frenzied  passions. 
The  years  and  18-12,  in  Hn^Iand,  were  disa'^trons  to  the  aetur'-,  authors,  and 

artists.  With  the  fall  of  agitation  in  this  country  we  may  prediel,  lliat  an  v^c  of 
educ^ktion  and  intellectual  development  will  follow,  and  that  the  diifu^iiouof  litera- 
tore  will  be  an  clement  in  our  Irish  society. 
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The  aocount  given  of  Wilkt  by 
Hitchcock  is  very  inengre,  and  not 

enouj^h  to  ^.iti^fy  mrio-^iiy.  It  appears 
that  he  first  acquired  a  taste  iuv  tbe 
stage  by  hearing  an  actor  of  the  naoM 
of  Kichnrds  rehearsing  his  parts  ;  and 
he  was  known    in    Ms  privjito 

theatrical  propensities  before  he  pub- 
licly played  Othello.  It  is  not  a  little 
curious  that  the  revivers  of  theatrical 
amusements  in  Dublin  were  cbii.'fly 
officials  in  Dublin  Castle.  Mr.  Ash- 
bury,  who  happened  then  to  be  in 
Dublin,  was  the  only  professional  actor 
in  tbe  body,  and  from  his  experience 
seems  to  have  been  manager  of  the 
company  in  which  Wilks  became  so 
famous.* 

As  an  actor,  Wilks  was  successful 
T)o(h  in  tragedy  and  rnmedy,  but  he 
excelled  chiefly  in  the  latter.  His  Sir 
Harry  Wildair  was,  according  to  Gib- 
ber, the  best  acted  part  that  ever  the 
English  theatre  had  tt»  boast  of ;  wliilst 
Daviesjin  his  **  Dramatic  Miscellanies," 
says,  that  his  Prince  of  Wales  was  one 
of  tbe  most  pei-tect  exhiliitlMns  of  the 
theatre,  He  tiirew  asiile,"  he  tells 
us,  <'  the  libertine  gaiety  of  Ilal  ^vi(h 
felicity,  when  he  assumed  the  princely 
deportment  of  Henry.  At  the  Boar's 
Head  he  was  lively  and  frolicsome. 
In  tlio  reconciliation  with  his  father, 
hi£  penitence  was  ingenuous,  aud  his 
promises  of  amendment  were  manly 
and  aflccting.  In  the  challenge  with 
Hotspur,  his  defiance  was  bold,  yet 
modest  j  and  bis  triumph  over  that 
impatient  and  imperials  rebd  was 
tempered  by  generous  regret."  The 
part  of  Buckin^^liam,  in  Henry  the 
Jiighth,  was  rendered,  as  performed  by 
him,  one  of  great  importance.  His 
delicate  manner  of  addressing  ladies* 
wan  equalled  by  no  actor  of  liis  own 
time;  and  hi  n'  r  ^is  (".istalio  and  Ham- 
let were  purticuiarly  admired.  **  To 
beseech  gracefully/*  says  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  speaking  of  Wilks  as  a  tra- 
gedian, "  to  approach  respectfully,  to 
pity,  to  mourn,  to  love,  are  tbe  places 


wherein  he  may  be  said  to  ahbe  with 

the  utni    t  I  auty." 

Wilks  liud  a  tall,  erect  person,  plens- 
iog  aspect,  elegant  address,  good  sense 
•nd  diligence,  and  so  tenadous  ft 
mory,  that  in  all        parts  whidi  lie 
performed  fur  forty  year?,  he  rarely 
changed,  it  is  said,  or  misplaced  an 
article  in  any  one  of  th^.    *'  I  have 
been  astonished,"  says  Cibber,  to  see 
him  swallow  a  volume  of  froth  and 
insipidity  in  a  new  play,  that  wo  were 
sure  could  not  live  above  three  days, 
though  it  had  been  recommended  to 
the  stage  by  some  good  person  of 
quality."     Rut  he  carried  his  prnfes- 
sional  zeal  still  further,  if  the  loiiow- 
Ing  anecdote  be  correct .HaviD^  a 
part  in  a  new  comedy  to  stttdj«  la  wbieh 
he  found  a  particular  speech  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  by  heart,  he  p^suaded  the 
author  to  out  it  out  altogether ;  but  oa 
going  home  from  the  rehearsal,  ho 
thought  it  such  an  indignity  to  his 
memory,  that  anything  should  be  con- 
sidered  too  hard  for  him,  that  he  made 
himself  perfect  in  the  speech,  although 
he  knew  it  was  Tiot  to  be  spoken  I 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  Wilks's 
private  character  was  generg^ity  ;  in- 
numerable instances  of  which  have 
been  related,  not  only  of  purse,  but  of 
heart,  lie  enabled  Farquhar  to  cot-n*- 
to  England,  by  giving  him  ten  guineas, 
although  at  uie  time  he  was  in  nar- 
row circumstances  himself;  and 
when  that  eminent  dramatist  was 
again  in  distress,  presented  bim  with 
twenty  guineas»  as  an  inducement  to 
him  to  write  a  comedy,  the  fruit  of 
which  liberality  was,  the  celebr.tt d 
Beaux  Stratagem,  on  the  third  night 
of  which  the  author  died  of  a  bro* 
ken  {heart.  Wilks  was  one  of  those 
who  assisted  the  unfortunate  Savage  ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  when 
he  obtained  from  his  reputed  mother 
the  sum  of  sixty  guineas^  she  assured 
Wilks  that  Savage  was  not  her  son  ; 
but  was  palmed  upon  her  for  the  child 
which  she  had  put  out  to  nurse. 


*  Aecording  to  tlio  te^liraony  of  his  sclioolfollinv,  Daniel  0'Br3*an,  Robert  Wilks 
was  born  in  i(i(K),  in  Mcath-strcct,  Dublin,  where  his  father  carried  on  the  bosine^*! 
of  a  stuff  weaver.  Bcllchambers,  however,  in  his  edition  of  the  life  of  Col  ley 
Cibber,  says,  "  the  ancestors  of  this  great  eonu  diaii  were  seated  at  Bromsgrove, 
in  Worcestershire,  where  Jud^e  Wilks,  his  grandfather,  raised  a  troop  of  horse  at 
his  own  c•xpen^o,  for  the  service  of  Charles  the  First,  In  whose  cause  the  family 
suffered  so  much,  that  the  father  of  Kobert,  with  Ids  wife,  and  the  scanty  remains 
of  nn  nmpl(  fortune,  removed  to  DuMW>  •  near  to  whtcb,  at  a  place  called  Rathfiini« 
ham,  the  comedian  was  born,  ia  the  year  1070.'' 
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O'Brjan  speaks  of  the  amours  of 
Wilkt,  bat  tty<  that  they  were  few  i 
aoH,  indeed^  hu  partiality  for  a  raar* 

ried  life,  and  his  uniform  kindness  in 
all  bis  domeatic  relations,  proved,  that 
libcrtiobm  vas  neither  his  cM^ice  nor 
hb  habit.    His<'gaietj  of  humour/' 

says  Gait,  **  was  without  tluit  cnre- 
Itiisnessi  of  othern'  feelings,  which  is  too 
often  associated  with  light'heurttduc'&i; ; 
nor  does  his  life  afford  any  support 
to  the  opinion  of  the  satirist,  that  those 
who  have  themselves  drunk  deeply  of 
distress,  are  apt  to  look  with  disgust, 
rather  tiian  pity»  on  the  lufferings  of 
others."' 

The  performance  of  Otl^f^Hn  1  v 
Wilks  with  much  success  proved  u 
means  of  reviving  the  taste  for 
dramatie  exhibitions  in  DabUn,  and 
presented  a  favoura])lo  opportunity  of 
eftah'ishincr  the  theatre.  On  the 
tlcaih  oi  Mr.  Ogilby,  in  1672,  the 
patent,  together  with  the  pNost  of 
master  of  the  revek,  was  given  to 
Mr.  Ashhury,  by  the  interest  of  the 
Duke  of  Ormond. 

Of  Mr.  Aahbnr/e  sway  over  the 
Irish  ati^,  in  whose  annals  he  ilgnrea 
as  the  ?ccond  niana^t  r,  no  very  full 
account  i»  preserved.  Hitchcock 
gives  a  slight  account  of  his  personal 
histor]r,t  iW>tn  which  we  learn  that 
be  was  born  in  London,  in  ir^.TB,  of 
a  respectable  funily.  nr  I  rccfcived  a 
ckssical  educaiiou  at  Lion  Schooi. 
After  the  death  of  hts  father,  his 
friends  prooored  him  a  pair  of  eolonrs 
in  the  .Trim-,  under  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  with  whom  he  first  visited 
this  kingdoro,  in  the  last  year  of 
Oliwr    Cromwell's  administration. 

the  war  he  had  several  op- 
portunities of  signalising  himself; 
partictdarly  when  Governor  Junes  was 
•eised  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  and 
secured  in  fikvour  of  Charles  II.  His 
merit  soon  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  of  foot,  and  shortly  after, 
the  Dnke  of  Ormond,  then  Lord 
Lieutenant,  with  whom  ho  was  in 
Cor.'lltrabic-  lavour,  nriaJe  liini  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  his  retinue,  and 


deputv  master  of  the  revels  under  Mr. 
Ogilby.^ 

Judging  that  there  was  a  favourable 

opportunity',  Mr.  A>h!!ury  applied  to 
several  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to 
promote  the  re-establishment  of  the 
stage,  and  receiving  very  great  vn* 
courarrfrnont,  he  repaired  to  London, 
to  try  what  forces  he  could  muster. 
Ilis  success  there  wa^i  be^'ond  his  ex- 
pectation. He  returned  with  a  number 
of  capital  perforin crs,  particularly 
the  well-known  Mrs.  Butler,  an 
actress  of  great  repute,  and  a  pro* 
digious  mvonrite  with  King 
Charles  II.  This  monarch  had  ho* 
noured  her,  by  naming  her  christian 
name  Charlotte,  and,  as  she  grew  up, 
recommended  her  to  the  theatre,  to 
which  she  proved  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition. She  was  not  only  a  pood 
actress,  but  an  excellent  singer  and 
dancer.  Iler  forte  chiefly  consisted  iu 
eomie  characters.  But  she  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  one  line:  for* 
with  an  elegant  air,  a  sweet-toned 
voice,  and  a  correct  pronunciation, 
she  sustained  many  parts  in  serioua 
comedies  with  much  reputation.  In 
characters  of  Immour,  sho  wn  ;  gay, 
lively,  and  entertaining,  and  her  Con- 
stantia  in  tiie  Chances  was  allowed, 
by  Gibber,  who  saw  them  both,  to  be 
superior  to  Mrs.  Oldfield's. 

The  circumstance  which  proved  the 
cause  of  her  engaging  with  Mr. 
Asbbury  m:\y  serve  to  show  us  the 
humble  state  of  the  London  theatres 
at  tiiat  time.  Mrs,  Butler,  though  at 
the  head  of  her  profession,  bad  a 
salary  of  no  more  than  forty  shillings 
per  week  ;  and  it  was  in  a  tit  of  dis- 
gust at  not  being  able  to  obtain  an  in- 
cren^o.  of  ten  j^hillin  j;?,  tliatsbe  listened 
to  Mr.  AsiiLury's  proposals!  Willi 
her  were  engaged  Mr.  Wilks*  and 
Mr.  Estcourt,  who  had  not  as  yet  ap- 
peared on  any  stage«  and  was  only 
known  as  a  mimic. 

With  such  a  company,  and  with 
the  skili  in  dramatic  affairs  which  Mr. 
A>hhary  wa"'  allowed  to  have  pos- 
sessed, he  could  not  fail  of  success. 


•  It  is  where  Johnson  praises  Wilks  in  bis  virtues  that  he  takes  occasion  to  utter 
a  tirade  aqfain«!t  the  player*?,  whose  profession  ho  says  makt  s  ahii.ot  every  man 
•*contt  iii{)tuMu.s,  insolent,  pctuleiit,  seltisb,  and  brutal."  (^lurp'iy'.-i  "  Johnson's 
Lives  oi"  ilie  Poets,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  293.)  This  charge  of  Johnson  is  unjust.  From  the 
times  ot  \Vi!k^  to  those  of  J.  P.  Kemble,  actors  have  had  numbers  of  worthy 
persons  amongst  them. 

t  Httcbeock,  v<d.  L,  p.  31. 
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He  opened  with  Othello,  March  the 
23d,  1092,  Iho  day  of  proclaiiuin;.'  the 
end  of  the  Irish  war,  and  contiiiued 
J)  rfurmini^  for  several  se;i=ons  with 
the  hif^hi'si  credit  and  profit.  Many 
jjCTforiiiors  of  eminence  visited  Dul>iin 
during  this  period  ;  amongst  the  men, 
the  names  \Vilkes,  Duggct,  Keen, 
NorrLs,  Griffith,  Tresu  I  ,  Estcoin  t, 
and  ftf'tr'vards  Elrington,  stnnd  iii 
Iiigii  tstimaJion.  His  principal  ladies 
were  Mrs.  Asfabury,  bis  own  wife,  an 
excellent  figure,  and  gond  nctrcs?, 
particularly  in  ten  lor  c  liai  acters  in 
tragedy,  and  elegant  ladies  in  comedy; 
Mrs.  Rtiightly,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs. 
Schoolding,  ilrs.  TIo(»k,  be.>^ides  the 
abovo-nienti' :um1  Mrs.  HtUler.  *  Mrs. 
Sutler  is  mentioned  in  the  *♦  Whimsical 
Miscellany,"  to  which  Swift  contribut- 
ed. We  learn  from  the  second  edition 
of  Mr.  Wilde's  very  remarkable  work 
«<  Thn  Cicsinir  Yt  ar?;  of  Dean  Swift';* 
Life,"  pp.  13:J  4,  that  tht-re  is  a  copy 
of  verses  in  the  '*  Whimsical  Mis- 
cellany," with  the  heading'— "From 
Mrs.  Butler,  the  player  in  Ireland,  to 
Mrs.  Braceuuill,  her  correspondent  in 
Dnblin." 

The  earliest  copy  of  an  Irish  play- 
bill that  we  know  of  being  preserved 
is  p-  inted  by  Hitchcock,  and  we  pre- 
sent it  here,  tliu  date  assigned  to  it 
being  \695:-^ 

TIIK  COMICAL  REVRSOK  S    OB,  l-OVK   IN  A  TUB. 

I,.)rT!  l-.wv;i  .  .  Mf.  fic-hwvWInf. 

l.L-utVnl  ...  .  Mr.  nu-  Vky. 

C'"K>iu  l  lj:ui-e  ...  .  Mr.  n«>  >ih. 

l.i.i:  1       ....  .  Mr.  Km. 

.Sir  Frederick  Frolic         .  .  Mr.  Wuket. 

Uut.iv  ...  .  Mr.  liurt.n. 

»ir  NkhoJnf  CwUy    .       .  .  Mr.  Norru. 

Whcedl*  ...  .  Mr.  Kvt  '.urt. 

Palnitr  ...  .  Mr.  'irtsuais. 

Ura-  inuft  ....  Mr<.  Kni>;litly. 

Aurcliu  ...        .  Mr!..  A^i.i.urj  . 

Airs.  Kick  ...         .  Mr«.  ll..  -k. 

I/tllin  ....  Mr;..  UirrifOO. 

Jdn.  Qrace  ...        .  Ura.  JUftrtia. 

Jenny  ...  Vn,  Svhooldtnt. 

I'arqtiliar,  though  nnt  nn  actor  of 
eminence,  has,  by  his  writings,  .«o 
*<  racy  of  the  soil,  conferred  so  much 
honour  upon  himself  and  hi?  country, 
th?tt  his  life  cannot  be  silently  p.T^se  1 
by  in  treating  of  the  Irish  theatre. 

He  was  born  in  Derry,  in  the  year 
1678,  and  entered  into  the  University 
of  DuMln,  H>!'4.  His  father,  dying 
soon  af:(.r,  lie  was  left  ut  full  liberty 
to  tuUuwhis  own  inclinations;  when,by 


the  interest  of  Mr.  WiUts,  who  was 
bis  particnlar  firlend  through  lifb,  he 

was  recommended  to  the  manager  of 

Sniock-anty,  in  1  GP.I,  who  enirn'rf^d 
him  at  tlie  low  salary  of  twenty  shil- 
lings pefWeek.  His  first  appearance  was 
in  oAeUo,  in  wldeh  be  gained  some  ap- 
plause J*iit  be  spcmi'd  not  by  nature  to 
have  been  intended  u<v  the  stage.  His 
voice  was  weak  and  he  was  subject  to 
A  timidity  which  precluded  all  hold- 
Dees  of  exertion,  and  which  his  utmost 
efforts  cfHild  never  overrnmo.  How- 
ever, with  the  recommendations  of  a 
graceful  person,  and  a  judicious  de- 
livery, he  remained  for  some  time  on 
the  stage,  and  was  tolernbly  well  re- 
ceived. How  long  he  might  have 
continued  in  this  lino  we  know  not» 
hut  an  unlucky  accident,  which  hap- 
pened in  1697,  put  a  period  to  Ins 
perfonning.  Bein^  to  p!  ly  (uiymnar 
in  the  Indian  Emperor,  who  kiils  Vas- 
(]iit  js,  and  having:  forgot  to  diange  hit 
sword  for  a  foil,  he  wonsded  Mr* 
Price,  ^ho  acted  Vazquez,  dan<»er- 
ou.sly,  thoui^h  not  fatally.  The  ira- 
pressiou  which  this  accident  made  oil  a 
mind  very  sensitive,  and  the  reflection 
on  what  miglit  have  been  the  conse- 
queno»<«,  determined  him  to  relinquish 
a  profession  wliich  uiiglit,  perhaps, 
expose  him  to  similar  mistakes  in  nt* 
ture.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  com- 
ply with  the  frequent  •^idicitations  of 
his  friend,  Mr.  Wilks,  who  knew  that 
the  bent  of  his  f^nios  was  much  more 
inclii  t  l  towards  writin'.r  tli  ui  .ictinpf, 
.A.o>or.]ii!'jly,  h  iving  obtained  a  free 
beneiit  from  Mr.  Ashbury,  ever  u 
friend  to  merit,  he  .set  off  for  London 
with  the  rough  copy  of  Lov«  and  a 
Bottle.  This  piece  was  brou^ht  out, 
shortly  after,  with  great  success,  and 
was  Eoon  succeeded  by  another.  The 
Constant  Couple,  whteh,  in  1700,  hiil 
a  run  in  Lomlon  of  fifty-three,  and 
in  Dnblin  of  twentv-lhr'' (  ni  bt?. 

• 

In  1704,  he  again  visited  Dublin, 
when  his  finances,  like  tho?e  of  moi«t 
authors,  being  low,  an  3  i  'ivj:  in  a 
subscrijitlun  for  hi  ■  vx  ot  ks  lit'  ")i».-.:iu'il 
leave  from  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Lord 
Lii  titenunt  (behig  ut  that  time  in  the 
army),  to  perform  his  own  Sir  Harry 
Wil  lair  for  a  benefit.  This  attempt, 
though  it  augmented  bt<  finances,  by 
bringing  him  in  a  hundred  pounds, 
proved  00  increase  to  hia  theatrical 


•  Hitchcock,  vol.  i.,  pp.  21-23.   •*  Walsh's  Dublhi  •  voh  y p.  I  M». 
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reputation.  He  did  not  acquit  himself 
at  an  to  the  satUAietioQ  of  his  friends. 
His  fate*  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
timilar  to  that  of  mr^nv  excellent  dra- 
matic autiiofiii,  vihoiie  acting  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  their  writing,  and  who 
arcinonpablo  of  reprMMiliDg  what  they 
therapeWes  compose. 

Tnvclvfd  in  debt  by  tlie  exp(  nses 
ot  an  increasing  family,  he  solicited 
the  fmtroiMige  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
who  advised  hSm  to  sell  the  commission 
be  l:;\d  rcccirrd  from  tl;c  T'nrl  of 
Orrery,  and  promised  him  a  captaincy 
of  dragoons.  The  expedient  whioh 
tUssnggestion  ofTerad  honn(brtonat«ly 
adopted,  and  with  the  proceeds  paid 
his  debts  ;  but  the  duke  neglected  his 
j^omise.  The  disapiMjintment  preyed 
npoo  the  mind  of  poor  Farquhart  and 
hastened  Ms  end.  The  frtendsbip  of 
Wilk^  was  in  thi«  crisis  exerted  for  his 
adrantage«  and  by  bis  cheering  he  was 
indneed  to  undertake  the  oomposition 
of  The  Bemae  Siratagem ;  but  Death 
stood  in  derifion  at  liis  elbow,  and  only 
spared  him  till  he  had  finished  his  ta^k. 
He  died  in  April,  1707)  before  he  had 
eompleted  half  of  his  natural  oourte, 
being  then  scarcely  thirty  years  of  age* 

During  The  rehearsal  {(f  the  Bcnvx 
biratagemt  written  under  such  cir> 
caswtaiieesy  though  his  fatal  hour 
was  lelt  to  be  comings  his  gaiety  was 
never  dimmed.  He  even  spnrte  l  with 
his  suffering.  Fur  one  day  when 
Wiiks.  who  often  then  visited  him* 
SMd  thst  Mrs.  Oldfleld  thought  he  had 
dealt  in  the  piece  too  freely  with  tlio 
chirncter  of  Mrs.  Sullon,  in  uiviii;,'  her 
to  Archer  without  a  proper  divoree, 
he  replied^  with  lus  wonted  play 
loloees-> 

•*  I  will,  if  she  please?,  «oIve  that 
immediately,  by  getting  a  real  divorce^ 
marryinj^  her  myself,  and  giving  htlt 
my  bond  that  she  shall  bearesl  widow 
in        tlian  a  fortni^'ht." 

But  with  all  that  »eemiiiJ^  disrei^ard 
of  his  }>erii  and  inevitable  doom,  the 
feeling  of  the  aniious  parent  was 
ageoisiog  bis  heart.  Among  his 
pflper*.  ftfter  hii  death,  Wilks  found 
the  fuliowing  touching  note  addressed 
to  hiBMelf  r-** 

•<DrAR  Bob.  —  I  have  not  anylhin^ 
to  leave  thee  to  perpetuate  riiy  memory 
but  two  helpless  girls  ;  look  upon  them 
sonetiiiiesr  nod  uiink  of  him  that  was» 
to  the  Inst  moment  of  his  life,  thine, 
«GaoiUiK  FaaQOHau." 


This  appeal  to  Wilks  was  not  in 
Taint  and  was  ret^nrded  with  the  ten- 
derness and  geiierositv  of  his  character, 
lie  kirj<'!y  ^}nlvved  to  the  orpli  .  i-  all 
proper aUention,  and  when  they  becaiiio 
tit  to  be  put  out  into  the  world,  he 
procured  a  benefit  for  them  from  the 
theatre.  Neverthele.s?,  the  fate  of 
F 'f  qu'ihar's  family  was  melancholy, 
liis  wife  died  in  the  utmost  indigence; 
one  of  the  daughters  married  a  low 
trn  iLsiii;  1  ;  and  the  other  was  living, 
in  1  7^' K  ia  great  poverty;  but  happily 
her  uiind  i'ound  her  biluation  almost 
congenial,  for  she  had  no  pleasure  or 
pride  in  the  celebrity  of  her  father,  and 
was,  in  every  respect*  fitted  to  her 
hutiihh'  condition. 

The  following  character  of  Farqu- 
har,  written  by  himself,  addressed  to  a 
lady,  though  imbued  with  the  lively 
spirit  that  seintilatc"^  iu  his  comeJies, 
has  something  in  it  extremely  pathetic  : 

•*  My  outsrde,"  said  he,  **  is  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  my  Creator  made 
it;  and  the  piece  hi'.wj:  drawn  by  so 
great  an  -srtist,  it  were  presumption  to 
say  there  w^re  many  strokes  amiss.  I 
have  a  body  qualified  to  answer  all  the 
ends  of  its  creation,  and  that  is  suffi* 
oient. 

**  As  to  the  mind,  which  in  most  men 
wears  as  many  changes  as  their  body, 

80  in  me  it  i:^  <  ■  turally  dressed  like  my 
person,  in  hla*  k.  Melancholy  is  its 
everyday  apparel,  and  it  has  hitherto 
found  few  holidays  to  make  it  change 
its  clothes.  In  sitort,  my  oonstitntioa 
is  very  6|.lcnefic,  and  yet  very  amo- 
rous; both  which  I  cndcavrntr  to  hide, 
lest  the  former  should  oiVend  others, 
and  the  latter  incommode  myself.  And 
my  reason  is  so  vigilant  in  restraining 
these  two  failirv'-.,  tlj  it  I  am  taken  for 
an  eusy-nutured  man  with  my  own  sex, 
and  an  ill-natnrcd  clown  by  yours. 

**  I  have  very  little  estate  but  what 
lies  under  th  ■ «  h'cumference  of  my  hat ; 
and  should  1  by  mi>>chance  come  to  lose 
my  head,  I  should  not  be  worih  a 
groat;  bnt  lought  to  thank  Providence 
that  I  can  by  three  hours'  study  live 
one-and-twenty  with  sntt^fr^ction  to 
myself,  and  contribute  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  more  families  than  some  who 
have  thousands  a-year. 

•*  1  have  ?o'  rthin  X  in  my  outward 
behaviour  whicit  gives  strangers  a 
worse  opinion  of  mc  lhan  I  tleserve  ; 
but  I  am  more  than  recompensed  by 
the  opinion  of  my  ac'pKiintancei  which 
is  as  much  above  my  desert. 
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«'  I  have  many  acquaintances,  very 
fi»w  intitnateSf  but  no  friend — I  mean 

in  Hie  old  nnnjinlic  way  :  I  have  no 
secret  ho  \vc'i«_'lity  but  T  <\;n  hvnv 

in  my  own  ht  eaisl ;  nor  any  (iuub  to 
fight  but  wbat  1  may  engage  in  with- 
out a  second ;  nor  can  I  love  after  the 
old  romantic  disciprme.  I  would  have 
my  pawiion,  if  not  led*  yet  at  least 
waited  0Qi  by  my  reason  ;  and  the 
greatest  ^oof  of  my  affection  that  a 
ladv  nnist  expect  is  this — I  would  run 
any  hazard  tu  iiiako  us  both  linppy,  but 
would  not  fur  any  transitory  plt:asui  u 
make  either  of  ns  miserable. 

"  If  ever,  madam*  you  come  to  know 
the  life  of  this  piece,  m  well  ns  he  that 
drew  itf  you  will  conclude  that  I  need 
not  subscribe  the  name  to  the  picture.** 

•«  As  a  plavir,"  .s:ivs  Mr.  Gait,  "his 
morit'=  "■('TO  obviously  nf  an  ordinnry 
stamj)  ;  lor  although  ho  left  the  stage 
in  early  life,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
fdt  within  himself  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  able  to  oxpl  I.  He  was 
one  of  those  men  of  genius,  wlio  de- 
serve  the  epithet  of  bright  rather  than 
splendid.  In  the  choice  of  his  snhjectSf 
the  sprightlincss  of  his  dinlogue,  and 
the  life  of  his  chnracter^■,  liis  contem- 
poraries appeared^  by  their  reception 
of  his  works,  to  have  thought  him 
highly  estimable,  but  posterity  objects 
to  the  lieontlou^ncss  of  some  of  his 
scenes — a  fault  he  inherited  from  the 
taste  of  his  age ;  still  the  reader  that 
considers  his  youth,  talents,  and  mis> 
fortunes,  will  sigh  over  the  memory  of 
one  who  has  extended  the  scope  of  jo- 
cund pleasures."* 

Amragst  the  Irish  actors  contem- 
porary with  Willcs  and  Farquhar  was 
Dogrgett,  whose  name  is  annually  re- 
called to  public  recollection  by  the 
rowing-match  amongst  the  London 
watermen  for  the  coat  and  badge  left 
by  the  actor  to  the  best  handler  of  a 
pair  of  srulls.  Ho  was  horn  in  Castle- 
street,  Dublin,  about  the  year  lt>70; 
and  made  his  theatrical  debut  in  that 
city.  Meeting  with  but  little  encou- 
ragement, he  went  over  to  England  j 
and,  atler  having  played  a  short  time 
with  a  company  of  strollers,  was  en- 
gaged at  Drury.lane,  where  he  appears 
to  have  performed,  with  great  ap- 
plause, the  part  of  Solon,  in  the  Mat' 


riage  JIfiter,  in  I QQ2,    Fondlewlfe,  in 
the  Old  Bachelor,  and  Ben,  in  Zone 
for  Love,  were  two  others  of  his  earliest 
and  best  characters  ;  the  latter  play, 
indeed,  is  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Congreve  for  the  express  purpose 
of  giving  scope  to  Doggett's  peculiar 
style  of  actincr.  On  tlie  opening  of  tho 
new  theatre,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
by  Better  ton,  Doggett  removed  thither, 
and  continued  with  the  manager*a 
company  « lien  it  was  removed  to  the 
llaymarkit.  Hogget's  last  appearance 
on  the  stage  was  in  the  Wanton  Wije, 
for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Porter:  be 
died  at  Eltham,  in  Kent,  whither  he 
had  retired  upon  a  conifortahle  iude- 
peuiience,  on  the  22nd  of  September, 
1731.   The  coat  and  badge  annuallj 
rowed  for  on  the  1st  of  August,  waa 
left  by  Dogget  to  mark  his  veneration 
for  the  house  of  Hanover ;  that  day 
being  the  anniversary  of  its  accession 
to  the  throne.  Dogset  is  desoribed  as 
tt  smart,  lively,  little  man,  of  great 
natural  intelligence,   but  somewhat 
peculiar  in  bis  opinions,  and  insuper- 
ably obstinate  in  maintaining  them. 
Steele,  in  the  TathTf  callb  him  tho 
lust  of  comedians.   Ho  was  a  faithful 
copier  of  nature,  and  was  judicious 
enough  to  decline  every  part  to  which 
Ills  abilities  were  not  well  adapted. 
He  is  famed  for  the  exactness  with 
which  he  dressed  his  characters,  and 
also  in  colouring  the  dttlerent  degrees 
of  age — a  circumstance  which  led  Sir 
Godfrey  Knelier  to  tell  him,  one  daj» 
that  he  was  a  better  painter  than  him- 
self.   "  1,"  said  Sir  Godfrey,  "  can 
only  copy  nature  firom  the  originals 
before  roe,  while  you  vary  them  at 
pleasure,  and  yet  preserve  the  like- 
ness." 

Asbbury  died  in  1720,  and  he  wa^ 
succeeded  by  bis  son-in-law,  Thomas 

Elrinpton,  who  was  the  second  ma- 
nager of  tho  Irish  stage.  The  former 
manager  had  been  Master  of  the  Re- 
vels in  Ireland  under  Charles  II., 
James  II.,  William  III.,  and  the  two 
first  Georges.  The  new  manager  was 
treated  by  government  with  consider- 
able favour.  The  stage,  which  his 
predecessor  had  taken  such  pains  to 
replant  and  cheri.sb,  was,  under  his 
prudent  conduct,  improved  and  ex- 


•  Wo  reserve  our  critical  remarks  on  the  literary  works  of  our  Irisheomio  writers 
for  the  stagCi  unUl  wo  have  couuladed  the  review  of  pur  IrUh  actors. 
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ten  Jed.  Its  reputation  was  establish- 
td,  and  its  profeuors  held  in  high  es- 
timatioD.  Maaj  of  the  first  actors 
occasional Iv  visited  Dublin,  pariicu- 
htly  Henrj  GifTard,  who  caine  over 
to  this  ooontrjr  from  LtacoIn*s  Inn 
theatre  in  1724,  and  remained  till 
1730,  «hen  he  returned  to  London, 
aad  oommeoced  manager  of  Guod- 
■uii*s  Fieldsy  a  station  he  filled  uiao^ 
Tears  with  credit.  All  tfa«  new  pieces 
brouj^'ht  out  at  the  l.onihm  theatres 
were,  under  Elrinj^fon,  catefullv  yot 
ap,  and  cxhibiUd  with  reputation. 
The  principal  of  those  were,  the  Bvld 
Sir  oh  for  n  Wife,  of  Mr».  Centlivres; 
the  Sic'^e  of  JJamascus,  hr  Hughes; 
li»e  He f Usui  and  Provoked  Hmhandt 
ef  (Sbber;  BunrU  *nd  Revenge  of 
Dr.  Young;  St.  vie  sCoiueious Lover 
Gaj's  Bezgnrs'  Opmh  vaA  LUlo'a 
George  BiomweU, 

In  1701 »  there  oocarred  a  Gtreatn. 
rtuee  highly  characteristic  of  the 
csannprs  of  the  times.  On  St.  Ste- 
pWitVDajf,  the  galleries  of  the  thea- 
tre, being  uocominooljr  crowded,  gave 
way ;  aiia»  thongh  no  lives  were  Tost, 
▼et  several  were  hurt  in  endeavouring 
to  get  out.  As  this  happened  to  be 
tlw  first  night  of  performing  Sbadwell's 
lAtrtrntt  a  play  eztrenidlj  looser  and 
improper  for  re{H'esentation,it  gave  oc- 
CMion  to  the  people  to  declare  that  the 
Accident  wa<)  a  judgment  on  the  spec- 
tttsnfor  going  to  see  it*  Naj,  so 
fv  did  their  extravagance  carry  theni» 
that  it  even  asserti'd  hy  some  that 
the  candles  burnt  blue»  and  went  out— 
thift  two  or  three  times  a  dancer  ex- 
^^w^amt-^t  whom  nobody  knew,  was 
•««n— that  hv  had  a  ch.ven  foot,  he, 

mauj  other  ridiculous  htorios. 
TUi  circumstance,  however,  occa- 
Mocd  its  not  bdng  performed  again 
for  twenty  Years.  It  must  indeed  be 
coulV^d,  that  thnijn-h  this  accident 
i&iglitas  well  bavo  happened  at  any 
<w  iSem,  yet  this  pieoe  is  of  a  n». 
tare  »o  very  horrid,  that  it  should 
nt^er  be  broug^ht  before  the  pub- 

il  has,  therefore,  with  great 
F'^finety,  been  laid  aiide  for  masy 
jean. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr,  Elrington's 
stjk  of  management,  we  will  print 
^  <tf  his  play-bills,  from  which 
tt  irill  ha  SMB  that  long  bills  aod 
r^*^^-r  were  supposed  to  be  then, 
u  oev,  iagredieiits  for  a  benefit 


"  Thkathe  lU.V 
By  hl»  Ma>c«ty*i  C  inimny  <  f  Cam(vU«aa( 

For  tlic  Uenrfit  ..f  Mr. 
By  Dftii  c  </ 111  cril  I'l'rtntii  (i/  (Jtmlifjf, 
Oa  Monduy,  -March  tJn  TM.  1731,  will  l>e  acted  tte 
TriK-  mnd  Aii<  ii:it  lllttory  of 
KI.N'G   KICUARD  Uw  XUIBD, 
h'rtnen  hy  Ikt/ttmOUt  ^Utkttptttrt. 

Conuinltiff,  TlMdistreMMMdeaMhorKiaeHauy 
the  8ixtlj,  Th«  srtftil  M^aMtiuB  of  Iba  oovn  hf 
Kinc  Ritihud  the  Ttoild.  Tta*  cnwl  oiarder  of  th« 
yonne  rrineei,  Ktnf  iSdwmrd  tlw  FifUi,  and  hU 
hmlMr  tiM  Ooka  of  fork.  In  the  Tower.  Tliv  full 
orilM  Jinke  of  Backiiigham.  The  landing  i,f  tlie 
Duke  of  York  Ht  Miif..r.l  llnviii,  Tiu-  diAlli  «;f 
King Ricliar.l,  111  Wu  tuciin.ruMc  liuttk' of  IJoswortli- 
fleld,  Ih  iu^'  \\w  lu).t  that  WHS  li>u<;lit  ktwicii  tli« 
contcnaiii^  lJ'.iiH>  ci  York  ami  LaocaaUr,  wltJi 
many  utl>cr  hintiTKul  paaaafM. 

Th»  Part  of  JKim  liwiy,  to  li>  frilwilMd  ly  Ma, 

FktoN  Idvwd,  Ifn.  HiHBllton. 
Bldme,  Ditkc  of  York,  Mr.  Blehwd  EIrlngton. 
Klcharl.  Diike  of  Gloatcr,  Mr.  Want. 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Mr.  Ralph  Eixioftoa. 
JEarl  of  Kiclimoii  !.  Mr.  DelaiM, 
l<onl  Stanley,  Mr.  Aloorn, 
JHlke  of  Norfolk.  Mr.  Diiah. 
TrcMcl,  Mr.  Minma. 
Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  Vandertaak. 
CttU^itiy,  Mr.  Naal*. 
Batclific,  .Ml  Wataoa. 

Xjrn«l,  Mr.  Rocrla* 
Blaot.Mr.HaBilloa. 
Pdtfilon,  Mr.  MMridMt. 

Vorrtit«  Mr.  KlAok 
I<ady  Anuc,  Mrs.  Sterling. 
Lady  tllmtietli,  Mr*.  Wtirtt. 
DucheM  of  York,  Mr-  \  -.A-^,,]. 
A  new  and  bumorooa  Opera  i:.^Uuguc,  to  be  tpokMi 
and  (ung  by  Mr%  fllctll^t,  la     dttiMMr  ofLtly 
Anne**  Oboat. 

Hm  tafitoaldBillaATnaMi 


To  which  will  he  mlilrd,  a  Trn|rli»-Camlc,  FMtot«l 
Turcr,  rnlk-d 
TU£  WBAT  I>'T£  CALL  IT. 
WrtUtH     On  JtUkar         Btn*^*  Opirm, 
n*  ftet  «r  Tlnwtkr  FtaMOd  to    pRftnwl  bv  Mb, 

Laylldd. 

Sir  Hiigt  r,  .Mr.  Vnnilcrhank. 
Kitty  Carrot,  Mrs.  Wanl. 
^'>  1  II  t  (•  8<ing  iH-jjiiiiiing, 
*  Twai  wlu'u  the  sea*  were  ronring,'  &c. 

To  be  lun^  hj  Mrn.  Vanilerrumk. 
And  a  humoruui  I>rolof  ue  to  tiic  i'  aroe. 
To  be  apoken  by  Mr.  Lay  field. 
X»  iMsia  tucUjr  St  tix  o'ekMk.** 

The  stage  had  now  attained  a  most 
respectable  eminence.    Its  professors 

were  held  in  estimation,  and  their 
company  coui  ted.  The  manijgor  was, 
raoi>t  dt^servedly^  esteemed  and  ca- 
ressed by  all  the  nohili^  and  gentry. 
His  grace  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  then 
lord-lieutenant,  was  remarkably  fond 
of  the  drama,  and  a  princely  encou- 
rager  of  it  $  he  commanded  plays  once 
or  twice  a  week  constantlyf  and  was 
so  popular  that  his  presence  always 
occasioned  a  full  bouse ;  he  was  ex- 
tremely  partial  to  Ur.  Elrington,  who 
used  often  to  attend  his  lewee,  and  the 
Duke  was  present  at  several  enter- 
tainments which  he  gave  at  the  Cloys- 
ter6,  on   the  Ions*quayf  to  the  lord 
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cliancellor,  judges,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  hiW|  as  stewai  d  of  the  society. 

This  pleasing  prospect,  howerer, 
WM  of  verj  ahort  continuance ;  ti  c 
ensuing  year  was  marked  by  the  dt  ntli 
of  Mr.  Elriogton.  The  Uut  charac- 
ter he  performed  mu  Lord  Townly 
in  the  Provoked  Ilushdml,  for  the 
ht'nefit  of  Mr.  Vainiirbank,  an  old 
actor  of  reputation  ;  this  was  on  the 
26lh  of  June,  1732.  Shortly  afttr, 
an  he  was  consulting  with  an  architect 
on  a  plan  for  buildinp  a  iwsv  theatre  in 
Aungter-strcet,  then  in  contf mplation, 
he  waii  buddeulv  taken  ill,  und  obliged 
to  retaro  home' to  his  house  in  Dram* 
condradane.  His  disorder  increasing, 
turned  to  a  malignant  fever,  of  which 
he  expired  on  Saturday,  July  2 2nd, 
1732,  aged  44  years. 

II.  We  have  treated  hitherto  of  the 
first  age  of  the  Irish  tluatro — tho 
days  of  Farquhar  and  Wilk> — we  now 
approach  its  second  leading  period— 
the  aLre  of  Woffington  and  Sheridan. 
As  Wilkswas  the  first  homebred  Irish 
actor  who  attained  excellence  and 
fame,  so,  the  beautiful  and  gifted  Wof- 
fington was  the  first  Irish  actress  who 
won  the  honours  of  being  a  star.  She 
was  the  first  of  that  long  line  of  liri!- 
liant  Irishwumen  who  have  supported 
their  country's  repntation  for  wit  and 
beanty,  from  her  time  to  those  of  Mrs. 
Glover  in  our  own  days.  Would 
that  the  gay  and  dazzling  Wofhngton 
had  represented  her  countrywomen  in 
other  qualities  bosideH  those  of  genius  I 
Rut,  in  frcatuig  of  her,  we  will  "do 
our  bpiriting  gently,"  and  not  forget 
her  temptations  and  her  education. 
The  last  point  is  of  importance,  as  it 
}>roves  that  she  was  entirely  reared  in 
Dublin,  and  that  her  theatrical  talents 
were  not  due  to  English  training. 

Margaret  WoflBngtou  was  Irarn  in 
Dame-street,  Dublin,  in  the  year  171  9. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  journey- 
nmn  bricklayer,  and  attended  school 
from  her  fifth  to  her  tenth  year,  when 
her  father  dying,  she  came  home  to 
assist  her  mother,  in  her  business  of  a 
washerwoman.  Being  seen,  one  day, 
by  a  Madame  Ytolante  (who  kept  a 
snow  booth)  in  the  act  of  fetcning 
water  from  the  Liffcy,  the  latter  was 
so  struck  bv  the  Irish  girl's  beauty, 
that  she  ofllered  to  engage  her  as  an 
apprttitice.  The  name  of  Violante 
was  probably,  an  n^nnned  one,  and  i- 
now  remembered  only  as  being  that 


of  the  instructress  of  Woffington.  It 
appears  that  Madame  Violante  iwd,  in 
17:27,  engaged  a  very  large  houae  fbr* 
nierly  occupied  by  Lord  Chief  Jostiea 
Whitshed,  in  Fownes's-court,  on  the 
spot  where  Fownes's-street  has  since 
been  built.  TUa  houie  was  well 
adapted  to  her  purpose ;  it  was  uncom- 
moTily  roomy,  and  covered  a  large 
extent  of  ground.  Behind  it  a  spacious 
garden  reached  to  where  Crow-etreet 
theatre  afterwards  stood.  This  house 
she  converted  into  a  commodious 
booth,  and  lnouglit  over  a  company 
uf  tuui biers  and  rope-dancers,  who 
exhibited  for  some  time  with  success. 
In  these  performances  Madame  Vio- 
lante bore  a  principal  part,  having 
been  bred  a  capital  dancer.  But,  as 
in  all  public  spectacles,  whtte  tfa« 
mind  is  not  feasted,  the  eye  soon  grows 
weary  and  palled,  in  this  case,  her 
audiences  in  a  short  time  decreased  so 
much,  that  she,  fertile  in  expedieotSy 
converted  her  booth  into  a  phky*hoil8e« 
and  performed  plays  and  farces. 

Fortune,  who  delights  m  sporting 
with  mankind,  and  often  calls  her  fa- 
vourites from  the  most  unlikely  situa« 
tions,  seemed  to  have  taken  tf  is  -jint 
under  her  peculiar  care  ;  for  in  this 
little  theatre  were  sown  iho^e  seeds  of 
theatrical  genius  whi^  afterwards 
flourished  and  delighted  the  world. 
Madam  Violante  finding  her  efforts  in 
exhibiting  plays  to  fail,  owing  to  the 
badness  of  the  actors,  Ibrmed  a  com- 
pany of  children,  the  eldest  not  above 
ten  years  of  aj^e.  Tliese  shi*  in^trurti^tl 
in  several  petit  pieces,  and  as  ihe  Beg' 
gars'  Opera  was  then  in  high  estima- 
tion, she  perfected  her  LilUputian 
troop  in  it,  and  having  prepared  proper 
scenery,  dres-e^,  and  decorations,  she 
brought  it  out  befure  it  had  beeu  s^en 
in  Dublin.  The  novelty  of  the  sight, 
the  uncouimon  abilities  of  these  little 
})erformers,  and  the  great  merit  of  the 
piece,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  town 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.  They 
drew  crowded  houses  for  a  consldBr^ 
able  length  of  time,  and  the  chndren  of 
Shakspeare's  and  Johnson's  day  were 
not  more  followed,  or  admired,  than 
those  tiny  geniuses. 

Time,  the  true  touchstone  of  merit, 
afterwards  proved  that  the  public  were 
not  mistaken  in  their  judgment.  ••I** 
says  Mr.  Hitchcock,  never  bUfa 
)>een  able  to  obtain  a  complete  list  of 
the  members  of  this  little  oommani^* 
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but  from  what  I  have  collected,  the 
names  of  several  performers  of  great 
merit  appMr.  InmBeggw'  Oitera, 
Wm  Bffttj  BarnM,  «d  «sMll»iit  actress, 
and  whom  1  have  often  seen  pUv  hv  thp 
'  Barnes  of  Mrs.  Martio^aDd  Mrs.  VVork- 
man,  penonated  CaptaitiMaeliaatli ;  th« 
afler*ard«  well-known  Maatar  Itaae 
Sparks  plajed  Peaclium ;  Master 
Beariiiilv,  Lockit  ;  Master  Harrington, 
afterwards  m  celebrated  for  Irishmen 
aodlowcomedytFUdi;  BIlMRathJenkii, 
who  died  some  years  afterwards,  Lucy  ; 
Mt?s  Mackay,  Mrs.  Pe.ichura  ;  and 
from  the  Polly  of  that  day  sprung^  the 
boantifbl  and  captivating  VVoffington, 
to  please  and  charm  Gontendiog  kiop* 
dom%." 

This  ki>t  extraordinary  character  is 
a  striking  instance,  that  tbe  sbiniog 
qualHiaa  of  the  mind;  or  graces  of  the 
person,  are  not  confined  to  rank  or 
birth,  but  are  soinctttnes  to  bo  iiu-t 
with  in  the  most  uufavourable  i»itua- 
tkma.  Miaa  Woffinfton*s  origin  was 
a«ch  as  would  puzzle  a  herald  or  an- 
tiquarian to  trace  Her  father's  con- 
dition in  life  is  enveloped  in  obscurity, 
iNrmother  for  many  years  add  fruit 
at  tbe  entrance  of  FownesVconrtt 
poor  and  honest ;  yet  from  such  pa- 
rents^ unas?.isted  by  friends,  unim- 
proved by  education  till  able  to  attain 
It  by  Imr .  ovn  assiduity^  did  that 
noted  ornament  of  the  drama,  and  fa- 
vnuriti'  »»f  the  ^Taces,  rise  to  a  station 
to  celebrated  <is  to  be  able  to  set  the 
ftaliioBSy  prescribe  laws  to  taste*  and, 
bayend  any  of  her  time^  represent  a 
lively  pirtnre  of  the  eai^*  weil-bred 
woinau  of  fashion. 

The  only  parallela  Ibr  tbe  ease  of 
Wofington  are  those  of  Lady  Hamil- 
ton and  the  late  Baroness  de  Fenchu- 
res  ;  nil  three  women  being  sprung" 
from  tbe  lowest  ranks — possessing  a 
nngoiar  union  of  grace*  beauty,  and 
accomplishments  ;  and  it  would  be  im- 
potttble  to  write  the  lives  of  Burko 
and  Nelson,  or  a  history  of  the  house 
•f  Bovrbaa*  witlKNit  mentioning  these 
thtnt  extraordinary  women.* 


The  appearance  of  Peg  Woffington 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Gait : — **  Her 
persoQ  was  remarkably  beantifol;  an 
irre!*i.<«tible  gracefulness  was  conspica* 
ouf«  in  all  hi  r  action** :  a  pleasint?  air, 
and,  for  her  condition,  a  most  surprise 
ing  elegance  shone*  as  it  were,  around 
her.  Her  eyes  were  black,  of  thft 
dj.rliost  brilliancy  ;  and  whilf,  it  was 
said,  tJiey  beamed  with  the  mo>>t  htau- 
tiful  lustre,  they  revealed  every  move- 
ment of  her  hearty  and  showed,  not- 
Mrithstanding  she  was  but  little  indebted 
to  education,  that  acute  discernment 
which  distinguished  her  career  thron^h  - 
ont  life.  Her  eyebrows  arched  and 
vividly  marked,  possessed  a  fiexibtlity 
which  greatly  increased  the  expression 
of  her  other  features;  in  love  and 
terror  they  were  powerful  l>eyond  con- 
ception; !  It  1  he  beautiful  owner  never 
appeared  to  be  sensible  of  their  force. 
Her  complexion  was  (if  the  finest  hue, 
and  her  nuse  being  gently  acuuiline, 
gave  her  oonntenance  an  air  of  great 
majesty ;  all  her  other  features  were 
of  no  inferior  mould ;  she  was  altoge- 
ther one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Eve's 
daughters.**f 

A  picture  of  the  fur  Woffington  is 
hnng  up  in  the  anterooms  of  the 
Dublin  Society,  but  it  is  very  inferior 
to  those  which  may  be  seen  in  that 
charming  Thespian  sejour — ^the  Gar- 
rick  Club  of  London.  There  are  not 
less  than  four  portraits  of  Woffington 
in  the  udaurabie  collection  of  theatrical 
portraits  which  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
Gar  rick  Club  ;  but  the  l>e8t  of  all  is 
that  hangintj^  between  the  windows  of 
the  lower  dining-room,  where  VVofting- 
ton  ts  represented  as  lying  on  a  son. 
This  picture  is  of  cabinet  sise,  and  is 
that  alluded  to  by  Charles  Lamb  in  his 
description  of  Mathews's  Theatrical 
Gallery,  in  which  he  talks  of  "  Woffin^r- 
ton  on  a  so^  dallying  and  dangerous;** 
and  certainly  a  more  seductive  being 
could  scarcely  be  depicted  by  the  lim- 
ner's art.  One  of  the  other  portraits, 
of  Slitcat  sise,  represents  Wofiington 
with  a  book  before  her*  and  wearing 


•  Mr.  Prior,  in  his  "  Life  of  Barke,"  observes,  in  alluding  to  WoflFngtou,  that 
Men  of  the  highest  rank,  of  learning,  and  of  wealth,  of  wit,  and  even  of  morals, 
•ought  her  society.  At  her  house,  he  (Burke)  extended  h?!?  acquaintance,  and, 
amongst  others,  is  said  tu  have  been  introduced  by  her  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
the  trime  Minister."  Mr.  Prior  also  observes  that  it  has  been  drculated — though 
without  any  probable  foundation— that  a  still  more  intimate  connexion  existed." — 
*♦  tife  of  Burke,"  vol.  i.  p.  49. 
t  <*Livea  of  the  Players,*  voL  I.  p.  221. 
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a  thoughtful  expresbiua  in  her  counte- 
oanoe.  It  h  «  very  exquisite  repre- 
teotatioD  of  a  swifetly  beAutifo]  face, 

nnd  conveys  a  stronir  inipressron  of 
the  lovelineiis  of  the  original.  Of 
all  the  pictures  in  the  collection  at 
the  Gsrriclc  Club*  there  are  none 
more  beautiful  than  those  two  of 
Woffington  to  which  we  allude  ; 
although  undoubtedly  there  are  several 
more  Talaable  in  a  eonnoisseor't  seDte, 
The  sucoem  of  Peg  WoffiogtoD 
upon  the  stage  was  rapinf  an<l  decisive, 
thongh  it  experienced  a  brief  interrup- 
tion trim  the  distress  of  tbe  country 
in  the  severe  season  of  17S9«40f  which 
for  some  time  put  n  stop  tn  puhlic 
diversions.  The  poverty  and  di»tre.s;i 
of  tbe  \owiiv  cla&6  of  people  at  that  time 
was  nmilar  to  their  present  condition. 
The  theatre  felt  this  general  calmi:ity  in 
its  full  force,  and  for  near  three  month::* 
was  entirely  closed.  In  tbe  April 
following,  just  afW  the  opening, 
Woffington,  then  high  in  estimation* 
by  desire  of  several  persons  of  tjuaiity, 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  cha* 
racier  of  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  and 
charmed  the  town  to  nn  uncommon 
f^cprop.  A  few  days  after  the  follow* 
ing  lines  appeared  in  print  ;— 

"  OB  Klu  womvetoM's  piati««  tia  mammm 
wit-DAia. 

"  VfWfif,  the  darlin;  of  tht  mm, 

III  I'i»lly  wi>n  iiitb  liLttrt  ; 
But  now  ahe  c»|>ttTatL«  mg*in. 

And  ti\  mw^  fwl  tlw  mnit. 

**Jlcr  clmrnn  re«i'tli-»'i  r'miiuffT  kll, 
iiofh  ttrti  T»nqii!»lw."l  liet 
And  who  to  Folly  voornM  10  lUt, 

"  Woold  Uvtili  Mtn*,  who  \m  s»t« 
ThI*  ilMMt  fWNMr  ta  vl«M»  I 

A  dwHt  fomvr  to  mm.** 

The  fame  of  this  accomplished  actress 
bad  by  that  time  reached  the  British 
capital,  and  advantageous  ];ropo^als 
beinjf  niatle  to  her  from  Mr.  Kieh,  she 
immediately  enil)r.iced  them,  ami  ap- 
peared the  winter  following  at  the 
theatre  royal  in  Covent-gardent  in  her 
favoaritc  character  of  Sir  Harry  Wild- 
air,  The  novelty  of  the  attempt 
attracted  the  notice  uf  all  the  dramatic 
connoisseurM.  The  honse  was  crowded* 
and  »o  infinitely  did  she  surpass  expet** 
tation,  that  the  nj>pl:ai««»  she  received 
was  bejfuud  any  at  that  time  ever 
Icnown.  The  'former  standard  for 
acting  the  character  was  Mr.  Wilks. 
Every  one  who  attempted  it  after  him 


fell  far  short.  It  wa6  reserved  for 
Miss  Woffington  to  exhibit  this  elegant 
portrmt  of  2ie  young  man  of  fittmoD 

in  a  style  beyond  th(  nuthor's  warmest 
ideas.  Her  Sir  Harrv  Wihlair  was 
the  subject  of  conversation  in  every 
polite  circle^  and  fixed  her  repntation 
as  an  actress.  It  was  repeated  upwards 
of  twenty  in<j-hts  the  first  season,  and 
never  failed  ot  drawing  a  most  brilliant 
and  Bomeroos  audience. 

Peg  WofliD^'ton's  private  history 
is  very  remarkable.  "  This  most  bt^u- 
tiful  of  Eve's  daughters,"  was  prei*i> 
dent  of  the  weekly  Beefsteak  Club, 
bdd  in  the  green-room  of  Covent 
Gai'tlen  Theatre ;  and  it  iv:i<^  said, 
that  after  she  had  been  pourtrayiog 

**  Ths  lUr  wsttbtosw  «r  «  mtKyr  vma," 

she  was  to  be  seen  in  the  (ireen*room 
holding  up  a  jrot  of  porter  in  her  hand, 
and  crying  out,  "  Confusion  to  all 
order  1 — let  liberty  thrive  1"  Like  Mrs. 
Clive,  she  attempted  both  tragedy 
and  comedy.  Garrick  is  said  to 
have  been  a  favoured  lover  of  Pc*g 
Wofiington,  and  not  the  only  one, 
according  to  her  biographers.  After 
she  had  been  performing  Sir  Harry 
Wildair,  one  night,  she  said  to 
Quia,  "  Half  the  audicnco  believe  I 
am  a  man.**  <»Very  probably," 
plied  Quin,  "but  half  tne.town  know 

to  tl)''  rtintr:irv." 

Omitting,  from  want  of  space, 
many  anecdotes  that  might  be  told 
of  her  generosity,  we  cite  one  of 
her  early  lift.-,  which  i.s  at  once 
characteristic  and  atnusing.  The 
young  gentleman  with  whom  she  had 
first  left  Dublin,  having  made  ovep« 
tures  of  marriage  to  a  lady  in  the 
country,  she  <!etermined,  out  of  re- 
venge, to  break  off  the  match.  Accord- 
ingly,  bearing  that  a  masked  ball  was 
about  to  be  given  to  celebrate  the 
intended  1. ride's  birth-day,  she  con- 
trived to  gain  admittance  in  n«an*s 
apparel ;  and  having  persuaded  the 
young  lady  to  become  ber  partner  in 
a  minuet,  revealed  to  her  the  real  cha- 
racter of  her  lover.  The  bride,  it  is 
said,  fainted  at  the  table ;  the  company 
dispersed;  end  our  heroine  returned 
to  town,  exulting  in  the  .success  of  her 
^tr:lt,'1':'■em,  where  she  ccmtijtuft!  tf  he  nn 
admired  favourite  until  her  retirement 
from  the  stage  in  Blay,  1757.  The 
derangement  of  bar  bealtb  has  been 
stated  by  some  as  a  reason  for  h&r 
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quitting  the  thor^fre  ;  whilst  others  as- 
cribe her  renuiK  sation  of  it  to  a  ser- 
mon she  bad  heard,  in  whieh  some 
nmilar  to  her  own  were  verj 
forcibly  touched  upon.  The  alteration 
which  took  place  in  her  cooduct  makes 
the  last  account  the  more  probable 
ooe:  sbe  Increased  her  mother'a  ellow- 
anoe  from  £20  to  £30  ;  heewne  aim- 
pie  m  her  dress  nnd  manners,  and 
pioub  in  her  demeanour  j  aud  r^purded 
BO^ag  with  any  d«^^  of  averiioo 
bot  the  stage.  She  died,  retaining' all 
the  amiable,  but  none  of  the  blaineahle, 
qualities  of  her  early  life,  on  the  '28th 
of  March,  1760.  She  was  buried  at 
Teddington ;  and,  shortly  after  her 
death,  a  monody  was  published,  in 
which  her  professional  character  was 
drawn,  and  from  which  we  eitract 
the  foUoving  lines  as  beiog  the  most 
diarectcristic 

**  Blc«t  Id  each  art  I  by  iiAtare  formc<I  to  pkme. 
With  t»CTiatr,  sen'e.  with  elegance  aci  l  eiine  f 
Wh-i'-'  iiicf<:inj;  jjcn'mi  stuUml  all  mniikiinl, 
All  ^h«klv«aa«  ofMcaiog  U>  thy  vigofoai  mind. 
In  every  kuk  of  comic  hamour  known* 
In  •prifhtly  mIIIc*  wit  wm  all  thy  own  : 
Whether  yoa  tccm'd  the  cift  more  humble  wflbk 
Otr  •asM  ia  XovBl^y'*  bifbw  wf/bmn  <d  UAi 
A  FMttfM  fltill.  In  ^  tha  vmryinf  nmgt, 
Thjmdt  Ihc  •»me,dlTlMlatt«i7<hUfer 

Several  of  the  writers  w'.io  allude 
to  ber  eonversion  tn  serious  ways  of 
thinkiDg,  remark,  that  there  was  no 
Borosity  In  her  repentance.  She  be» 
cMne  grave  and  thoughtful,  and  very 
possibly,  in  her  early  life,  her  religious 
education  had  been  entirely  neglected. 
The  frailttes  of  sneh  a  woman  should 
be  dealt  with  more  lightly  than  is 
nsoal  in  treating  of  such  cases. 
0*Keefe  says,  "In  1753,  the  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Woffington  acted  in  the 
first  play  I  erer  taw— AUeia  hi  JSme 
Shore.  I  remember  some  years  after 
»eein>^  her  mother,  whom  she  com- 
fortably supported,  a  respectable^look- 
ing  old  ladj,  in  her  short  blaek  yelTet 
deaky  with  deep  fringe,  a  diamond, 
and  small  aprate  snufT-Dox.  She  had 
nothing  to  mind  but  going  the  round 
of  the  Catholic  ehapels,  and  chatting 
with  her  neighbours.  Mrs.  Woffing- 
ton, the  actress,  huilf  and  endowed  a 
nomber  of  alma-bouses  at  Teddington, 


Middlesex,  and  there  tlu  y  nre  to  this 
dav.  She  is  buried  in  the  church  :  her 
name  on  the  tombstone."* 

We  heliere  that  O'Keefe  is  mistaken 
in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  showy 
garb  of  the  mother  of  Peg  Woffing* 
ton.  We  have  read  in  the  writings  of 
some  of  her  contemporaries,  that  the 
accomplished  actress  showed  her  good 
sense  by  makinf?  her  mother  perfectly 
comturtable  for  life  ;  but  did  not  take 
her  ont  of  her  sphere,  by  trying  all  at 
once  to  make  her  pais  for  a  lady ;  and 
we  beliere  that  the  sum  we  have  al- 
ready named  was  what  was  'lettled  on 
the  mother ;  but  all  accounts  unite  in 
testifying  to  her  filial  virtues. 

Of  all  the  fascinating  actresses  that 
have  ever  appeared  on  the  English  or 
Irish  stage,  it  is  probable  that  Peg 
Woffington  was  the  most  brilliant  and 
aHortng  wonsan.  In  saying  this  we, 
of  course,  make  no  reference  to  a 
Siddons  or  an  O'Neill,  whose  dignity 
of  persoual  character,  and  whose  tra> 
gic  genius,  have  placed  them  in  a  rank 
apart  from  their  prederej'^ors  and  con- 
temporaries  ;  but  as  a  tair  comedian — 
a  being  of  infinite  vivacity,  spirit,  and 
brillian<7 — Peg  Woffii^ton  had  no 
compeer.  The  memoirs  and  corres- 
pondence of  the  last  century  give  co- 
pious testimony  to  her  graces  and  her 
talents.  She  seems  to  have  united  in 
herself  the  Asdnation  of  Miss  Footer 
the  dashintr  vivacity  nnd  heartiness  of 
Mrs.  Nisbett,  and  the  keen  intellect 
of  Madame  Vestris.  As  a  woman, 
she  had  the  charms— as  an  actress, 
sho  had  more  than  the  talents — of 
each  and  all  of  them.  No  other  coine- 
diiui,  male  or  female,  has  so  great  a  tra- 
ditionary reputation.  Since  her  time, 
actresses  of  celebrity  have  obtained 
great  social  influence,  but  she  was  the 
first  of  English  actresses  who  became  a 
leading  star  in  society  ;  and  if  she  bad 
the  virtue  whic^  in  onion  with  their 
talents,  does  honour  to  Mrs.  Charles 
Kean,  Miss  Helen  Fauci t, or  Mrs.  Nis- 
bett  (bright  ornaments  of  their  srz  and 
of  the  stage  I),  we  can  judge  what  ma- 
gical influence  would  be  ^vif  l  lrd  by  a 
Woffington  if  she  lived  in  our  times. 


*  "  Becotlections,*  vol.  L,  p.  90. 
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Bnt  ttt  thmdw  «f  hit  ponm  vh»  cm  odtnted  rWOB.ssvl.  14 

Beneath  the  horizon  black  and  far. 

Fathoms  adown  by  the  seething  tide^ 
The  muttorinLT  winds  luivc  yoked  a  car 

That  the  Thuuder  Kins  his  race  may  ride: 
They  have  lashed  it  to  hb  courser's  back 
Witti  tboDgs  tarn  from  the  Tempest  nA, 

Four  stnlworth  steeds  of  race  and  blood. 

From  stables  of  Old^ight  they  came  j 
Tornado,  plunging,  red  and  rude. 

And  Lcvln-nolf  with  flanks  of  flame. 

And  8f'><'l  hoof  grey,  and  Forked  Fire» 
Snorting  in  madness  and  in  ire. 

Tliese  four  are  bound  to  the  whirling  car« 
Star-eyed,  kcen-bittcd,  madly  driven; 
When  the  bickering  axles  llash  from  I'ar, 

And  the  crash  comes  tip  o'er  the  pealing  heaTon ; 
And  tin  rush  and  the  roar  of  the  brasen  naves 
Startles  Old  Earth  throagh  her  nuUion  caves ! 

Dreadful  and  dim  is  the  Thnnder  Kin£*s  fonoa 

For  his  face  is  enwrapped  with  a  hurricane  sbnmd ; 
^e  belt  round  liis  wai?t  h  a  hailstone  8torm> 
And  his  cloak  is  a  cold  grey  cloud ; 

And  the  bolts  of  death  are  in  his  hand, 
With  which  he  devastates  the  land. 

Quivered  like  arrows  athwart  his  back, 

Arc  thu  iightuiug-siiafts— blue,  bare,  and  bright- 
Jagged  and  barbed,  which  along  his  tnudi 

He  forks  and  lie  tlinLV-i  to  the  left  and  the  light; 
And  the  thunder- coil  lies  at  his  fVet, 
Which  he  rolls  down  the  wind  when  black  clouds  meet. 

He  has  cast  the  shroud  abroad  from  his  form  ; 

lie  has  hnrk'd  the  hnrrioano  down  on  the  ?ea ; 
Uo  has  loosed  from  his  loins  the  keen  hail-storm. 
And  abeeted  in  panoplied  flame  ridet  he| 
While  hti  and  fierce  the  lightninga  play. 
Arrowing  aroondliis  kinglj  way. 

Grandly  and  gloriously  up  in  his  ear 

Erect  he  stands,  his  n[)turued  brow 
Ensnaked  with  fire  ;  while  streamii^c'  f  ir 

His  swart  locks  back  on  the  tempest  blow  ; 

>Co  scourge  has  he,  for  his  steeds'  wild  spring 
Is  as  fleet  as  the  rash  of  a  comet's  wing. 

Up  to  the  loftiest  dome  of  aky, 

Where  the  pale  sun  shrinks  on  his  senith  path ; 
With  a  rn>h,  and  a  stretch,  and  a  thundering  cry. 
Gallop  those  en  ivvcrs  of  fear  and  wrath  ; — 

iit^tulinu  and  liiishing  through  lakes  of  ram, 
Which  Durst  at  thefar  shoidc  o*er  the  soaking  plain. 
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Up— where,  like  cmgs  or  castles  of  steel. 

The  grey  clcmds  gfttber — against  them  hurled 
Hie  wild  oar  ehock? — and  hark  to  that  poal, 

As  if  it  would  shatter  the  heart  of  the  world ; 
Tis  ail  iron  bolt»  all  blasting  and  warm, 
Wbicli  the  Thunder  King  mngs  as  he  scatters  the  stonn. 

And  rides  through  its  rifts  on  his  way  to  the  west. 

Where  the  mountains  are  sfarooding  ftom  snmmit  to  base ; 
WhQe  fiuntly  bac^  on  the  breeae^s  breast 

Comes  the  penl  of  hi?  pillop,  the  sound  of  his  race ; 

Till  the  sun  through  the  cloud-rack  bursts  forth  ou  the  sky. 
To  smfle  at  the  storm  as  it  hurtles  by. 

And  the  day  breaks  out — soft,  ^oMcn,  atKl  warm — 

And  the  earth  glistens  up  through  her  tears  in  its  ray ; 
But  where  is  the  King  of  the  cloud  and  the  storm  ?— 
And  where  is  he  rending  his  terrible  way  ? 

On  the  mountain  peaks  too  madly  borne — 

Do  his  car  and  his  coursers  lie  shattered  and  torn  ? 

Liat  to  hisToioe— 'tis  that  thunder  moan 

Which  mutters  back  from  the  cloud-piled  west; 
In  that  far,  faint  peal  is  his  dyinn;  tonn» 

And  he  whibpero — **  I  buw  to  his  behest, 

IVhose  creature  I  am»  and  whose  Word  and  will 
Have  ]iow«  as  of  old>  said—*  Psacm»  bs  ami.,*  '* 

Sorember,  1S49. 


A.  cmmniAa  cm  tor  is4». 

Tis  the  day  of  the  dawn  of  the  long-hoping  ^uJ, 
When  de0pondenee  was  crush'd  with  the  serpent's  control  1 
'Tl3  the  Fea-t  of  the  Christian— the  day     Ilis  birth 
Whose  life  first  cuuobled  the  sutl^riugs  of  earth; 
When  the  Virgioal  Mother^  rejected  by  all| 
Plac'd  her  Maker  and  Babe  m  the  BetUsfaim  stall  I 

Then  help,  young  and  old* 

And  cover  the  cold, 

And  feed  all  the  fasting> 

Forli«imrlaBlUigl 


'Tis  the  season  of  gladness,  thanksgiving,  and  love. 

When  the  Son  came  to  open  the  portals  above ; 

TUs  the  happiest  hour  that  creation  has  known 

Since  the  credulous  Eve  eaus'd  our  fall  and  her  ownt 

But*  while  we  rajoioe,  let  us  wisely  remember 

That  now  blow  u«  blasta  of  bleak,  bly  theless  December 

Let's  soeconr  the  old» 

And  cover  the  cold. 

And  feed  all  the  fasting. 

For  love  everlasting  I 
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All  the  proud  hearths  ure  blazing,  gay  groups  galbcr  round. 
With  the  warmest  attire,  uid  tb&  gleedomest  sound  ; 
Brilliant  boards  are  bdaden  with  ooetliesi  fare. 

And  no  !*i;jnals  of  sorrow  and  sufT rin  z  are  there. 

Mav  their  pleasurt  s  be  true,  as  thus  bright  they  appear; 

But,  to  make  them  more  renU  I'd  breathe  in  each  ear — 

**  Obi  cherish  the  old, 

And  cover  the  cold, 

And  give  food  to  the  fasting. 

You'll  reap  life  everlasting  1" 

There  are  hoary  heads  bow'd  beneath  patience  and  pain- 
Ay,  and  youthful  limbs  tott'ring  in  temnost  and  rain  ; 
There  are  young  mothers  yet,  without  snelter  or  aid. 
With  their  sbiv'rlng  babes  still  in  >oiiie  lone  hovel  laid  ; 
There's  no  fea-^tluLr  for  theses  Fave  the  hope  the  flay  hrin^':, 
And  the  wish  that  their  souls  would  spread  upward^i  their  wing»^ 

Wliere  nothing  is  old. 

And  there's  no  more  cold. 

And  no  one  is  fasting. 

In  life  everlasting  1 

Dec.  Ifitb,  Ui% 


LAMENT  OF  THB  EJECTED  HUSH  PEASANT. 

The  ni^t  ia  dark  ;ui  1  f1r(^arT, 

Agra  gal  machree  ;* 

And  the  heart  that  loves  you  weary, 
Aj^a  gal  machroe : 

For  every  hope  is  blighted, 

Tliat  bloomed  when  iirst  we  plighted 

Our  troth,  aud  were  united, 

Agra  gal  maehree  I 

We  had  once  a  happy  hearth, 

Agra  gal  machree ; 
None  liappier  cm  earUi, 

Agra  ^al  machreo  ; 
Thy  loved  HUiile  made  it  so, 
And  toil  caused  our  store's  o'erflow. 
Leaving  something  to  bestow, 

Agra  gal  machree. 

Oft  when  the  biting  blast, 

Agra  '^dX  machree  ; 

Sent  the  stranger  shivering  past, 
Agra  gal  macnree ; 

Would  thy  beaming  eve  flow  o'er. 

As  thy  hand  flung  wide  the  door» 

To  bid  welcome  to  the  poor, 

Agra  gal  machree. 


The  son  of  my  heart. 
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Still  our  hoine8t<;a(l  wu  behold. 

Acta  gftl  madiree : 
But  the  dieerfui  beuth  is  eold, 

Ajira  gal  madme ; 
Aud  those  arouud  its  glow, 
Aiwnbled  long  ago, 
Intibeoold,  oold  flwth  lie  low, 

Agra  gil  machree  I 

Twts  iamine's  witttiur  bieatb» 

Agra  gal  machree  ; 
That  winged  the  shaft  of  death, 

Agra  gal  machree ; 
And  the  laadlora  lost  to  feeling. 

Who  drove  us  from  our  sheeling, 
Though  we  prayed  for  mrrcy  kneeling, 
Agra  gal  uiachrec  ! 

Oh  1  'twae  heartless  from  that  floor, 

Agra  gal  machree ; 
Where  our  fathers  dwelt  of  yore, 

An^rn  gal  machree ; 

To  f1in[T  our  oflspring" — seven — 
'KeaUi  tiic  wintry  skies  of  heaven^ 
To  perish  on  that  even, 

Agra  gal  machree  I 

But  the  sleety  blast  blows  chill, 

.\gni  gal  machree ; 
Let  me  press  thee  closer  still, 

Agra  gal  machree ; 
To  this  scathed,  bleming  heart. 
Beloved  aa  thou  art* 
For  too  SOODi— too  soon  wc  rtart, 

Agra  gal  macm'ee  I 

Oh  I  there's  a  God  above, 

A^ra  gal  machree ; 
Of  mercy  and  ol"  love, 

Agra  gal  madbree ; 

May  he  look  down  tliis  night 
From  his  heiivenly  throne  of  light 
Uu  our  sad  forlorn  plight, 

Agra  gal  machree  f 


A  CBBOTIf  AS  aSMIXISCSNCS. 

Two  thousand  years  have  rolled  away» 

Since  first  upon  J udea's  plain 
The  wond'ring  shepherds  heard  the  lay 

That  rang  through  heaven — the  joyous  striun 
Of  mauls  aaivadou  pealed  on  high. 

By  thnbrcl,  lyre,  and  seraph  voice; 
%rcamne  ^lad  tidings  o'er  the  sky. 

Ana  bidding  iallen  man  rejoice. 
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The  ears  that  drank  that  heavenly  sound. 

Have  mingled  with  their  parent  dost ; 
But  still  revolving  years  brin^  round 

Its  hallowed  echo  to  the  just. 
Like  waruing  of  the  faithful  hell  * 

From  the  deep  womb  of  Ocean  civea : 
It  booms  o'er  sin's  dark,  siirfTiiia  pwcll. 

To  guide  the  pilgrim's  bark  to  heaven. 

In  infancy  I  heard  its  chime, 

Aiul  clapped  my  little  hands  with  glee  ; 

For  ever  did  that  holy  time 

Come  fraught  with  gilts  of  love  to  me> 
My  mother  told  how  Christ  wet  bora, 

A  helpless  babe,  upon  that  day  ; 

That  joyous,  holy  Christmas  raom, 

And  taught  my  luikiit  lip8  to  pray. 

Long  years  rollf>d  on,  and  Winter's  snow 

Ajrain  Iiad  crowned  each  mountain  heigiht  | 
And  through  the  leafless  alders,  low. 

The  west  wind  sobbed*  like  wailing  sprite. 
And  many  a  twinkling  light  alar» 

From  cottage  pane,  o'er  moor  snd  wold« 
Shone  bright  as  Bethlehem's  holy  star, 

That  led  the  Uagian  Kings  of  old. 

When  \h-it  li  vcd  chime  ?"jnin  I  heard 

Vfiai  sweetly  on  the  miduicht  air» 
My  every  pulse  was  inly  stirred 

Witn  joyful  hope  and  holy  prayer. 
Blithely  I  nunjileJ  with  ihc  throng 

Assembled  round  our  blazing  hearth. 
And  wiled  the  hours  with  laugh  and  song. 

Till  rang  the  roof-tree  to  onr  mirth. 

Now  old  and  beat,  with  furrowed  brow, 

I  watch  beside  the  holy  light  jf 
Dear  friends  press  round  to  greet  me  now— 

My  cliildrca's  children  bless  my  sight. 
And  sounds  that  o'er  my  senses  threw 

Tbuh-  spellh  ol"  yore,  now  i>weclly  couie, 
Like  angel  uunstrelsv,  to  woo 

My  spirit  to  its  last  long  home. 

Two  thousand  years  have  rolled  o'er  earth 

Since  tirst  the  Word  made  flesh  was  known 
And  still       peal  diat  sound  of  mirkh» 

When  twice  two  thousand  more'  hate  flown : 
Till  He  who  holds  the  boundless  sea 

Within  the  hollow  of  His  hand, 
Shall  come  in  power  and  majesty. 

To  cite  thedead  of  sea  and  land. 

J.  O'B. 

Cotli. 


'  The  Inofu  af'C  bell. 

t  In  the  rural  districts  of  Ireland,  it  is  customary  to  hf^ht  additional  candles  at 
Christmas,  which  are  called  the  ChriBtmas  lightH  ;  and  it  being  considered  against 
th*'  rulrs  of  hospitalit  y  t<»  i  loj,t'  tho  door's  t-cfore  a  late  hour  during  the  festival* 
they  may  be  seen  gleaming  over  the  country  UU  iong  i^ter  midnight. 
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niKLAKP  U10>SR  THS  POOB  LAW. 


AttBOMB  U  would  be  neb  to  pro- 
Doosce  that  the  design  of  »  law  is 

always  discerriihle  in  the  results  by 
which  it  has  b«eu  toiiowed,  there  are, 
Wfertfieleai,  miny  cases  in  wbieb 
luch  taftrences  are  not  irrational. 
For  example,  should  it  have  been 
predicted,  by  competent  authority, 
that  certain  effects  are  sore  to  follow 
ttom  the  enactment  of  a  pfoposed 
f.iw ;  should  that  la\*-  be  enacted, 
throu^rh  the  influence  of  parties  en- 
tertaining such  anticipations — should 
it»  wben  carried  into  eflbet,  be  waited 
upon  by  the  looked-for  consequences  ; 
and  shouhl  it  he  protected,  by  the 
t&mc  paxtie.«|  aguiust  all  substantial 
dtange,  wbere  ue  foreshown  eonso- 
qoenoea  have  oome  to  pass — in  cases 
•uefe  a.^  thif,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
coDciude  that  the  legislator,  or  the 
una  I  nn  director*  wbose  views  of  legis- 
lation have  been  ado[»teil,  in  tbe 
re-^'ilt' attendant  on  hi-  [;  licy,  "sees 
what  he  foresaw/'  and  approves  of 
it. 

Tbe  Poor-law  Extension  Act  is  a 

case  in  point.  Out-door  relief  to 
able-bodied  persons  became  the  law  of 
thin  land,  after  parties  of  the  most 
eeoffieting  views  and  sentimentB  bad 
concorrea  in  their  predictions  as  to 
its  inevitable  consequences.  Nor 
were  the  predictions,  thus  consenting, 
uttered  at  the  same  ttnie»  or  onder 
similar  circumstances.  Parliamentary 
committee?  and  royal  commissions  had 
proetcoted  inquiries  into  tbe  state  of 
the  Irub  poor*  oommenetng  earl^  ia 
the  eentvry,  and  continned^  «t  various 
intervals,  to  a  very  recent  period. 
All  were  of  uue  mind  as  to  the  issue 
of  a  system  of  out-door  relief  to  tbe 
able  bodBed.  The  reports  presented 
by  a  rr  yal  conimi^sion  in  1834-183.5, 
were  to  tlie  same  effect  and  purport 
as  the  various  reports  by  which  they 
w«re  preceded.  Tbe  denberate  judg- 
ment of  ^ir.  NichoU,  employed  by 
Lord  Joim  Russell  to  travel  through 
irelaml,  in  the  years  which  followed, 
and  kM|inre  into  tbe  condition  of  its 
poor,  agreed  with  tbe  recorded  opU 
Dions  of  all  preceding  inquirers.  The 
noble  lord  himself  iadoenced  by  such 


testimoniesy  or  aoaoirinff  bia  informa- 
tion elsewhere,  declared  his  conviction 
in  harmony  with  all  preceding  assu- 
rances— accomplished,  a  few  years 
later,  a  measure,  upon  the  tendencj 
of  which  opinion  had  shown  itself  so 
marvellously  undivided ;  and  now, 
when  results  have  most  unequivocally 
ratified  anticipations,  abides  resolutely 
by  the  law,  its  i>sues,  and  its  pros- 
pects, is  it  irrational  to  surmise, 
that  events,  which  do  not  warn,  have 
not  disappointed  him. 

We  will  not  detain  tbe  reader  by 
numerous  citations  ft-om  witnesses 
or  writers  who  [iredieterl  the  conse- 
quences oi  ;iaduig  a  system  of  out-door 
relief  to  tbe  workhouse  system  in 
Ireland.  The  ft-w  we  subjoin  are 
given  rather  for  forni'«  snkr,  nnd  as 
remembrancers  of  many  winch  they 
may  recall  or  suggest  to  the  min<l 
than  from  any  apprehension  that  it  is 
essential  to  our  argument  to  produce 
them.  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis  expressed 
himself  thus 

"  \fy  h'-]'u'i'  is,  that  the  introduction 
of  a  »tcm  ut  out-door  relief  in  Ireland, 
similar  to  that  which  is  obtdned  in  Eng- 
land, would  be  a  most  disastrous  mea- 
sure. I  believe  that,  in  a  lew  years, 
however  carefully  guarded  tbe  law 
might  be,  and  ho%\  ev»  i- trustwortliy  uiid 
intelligent  tbe  administrators  of  the 
relief  might  be,  it  would  absorb  all  the 
surplus  produce  of  the  soil ;  and  I  think 
that  it  would,  in  a  short  time,  deterio- 
rate the  condition  of  thu  persons  for 
whoso  benefit  it  was  iuirnduced.  I 
think  it  would  in»[iovtriah  the  rich  with* 
out  improving  the  condition  of  the 
poor." 

Mr.  Lewis,  when  ey/uiiined  before 
the  ronuuittee  on  the  hardens  of  real 
property,  was  asked 

"  What  do  you  think  would  be  the 
conaequenoe  in  Irefand,  If  to  the  exist- 
ing j)i>or-law  were  added  out-door 

relief  r' 

His  answer  was 

**  1  believe  that  all  the  evils  produced 
in  England  in  three  hundred  years, 
would  be  produced  in  Ireland  in  ten. 
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"  Would  you  conceive  that,  in  that 
caso,  the  poor-law,  so  operating,  wonld 
be  a  heavy  burden  on  tne  land  in  Ire- 
land? 

*'  It  wonld  be  entire  eonfiseatioo.'* 

Mr.  Gulson,  a  poor-law  commission- 
er»  gave  it  as  bis  decided  opiaioo— 

**  That  anything  approadiing  to  out> 
door  relief  in  Irelana  would  very  soon 
swamp  the  whole  property  of  the 
oonntry.** 

To  a  similar  effect,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
TwUleton  said 

"I  conroive  it  would  he  a  fatal  step 
to  introduce  any  system  of  outdoor 
relief  for  the  ttnemployed  population  of 
Ireland.  I  am  aware  that  persons  of 
high  character,  for  whom  1  have  the 
greatest  respect,  have  expressed  them- 
selves favourable  to  a  proposition  of 
that  kind;  but  I  am  convmoed  it  would 
he  attended  with  most  disastrous  con> 
sequences,  and  would  serious! v  aggra* 
Tate  the  iniafortttnes  of  Ireland." 

Tfaeae  dtatiooe  are  but  a  sample  of 

monitioDt  to  the  same  effect,  from  al- 
most every  creditable  witness,  and 
every  writer  of  authority  who  had  se- 
rionslj  eoondered  the  eubject.  What- 
ever difference  of  opinion  there  may 
have  been  on  other  topics  connected 
with  the  Irish  Poor-law,  there  was  an 
almost  unaoimoos  consent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  oat-door  relief.  It  would  **  en- 
OOmraffeb**  to  use  the  words  of  Bishop 
Burrell,  "idle  and  lazy  people  in  their 
sloth,"  and  thus  at  once  aggravate  the 
poverty  of  the  country*  and  vitiate  the 
habits  of  the  people^it  would  create 
discontent  in  the  minds  of  all  classes 
and  conditions— would  dispirit  the  in- 
dustriooB— would  confirm  the  idle  in 
depraTityf  and  destroy  in  all  habits  of 
providence  and  self-denial — it  would 
brinff  to  pass  a  state  of  things  in  which 
the  MiaricieB  of  social  life  wonld  be  ex- 
tingvlBhedt  and  the  conditions  of  ridi 
and  poor,  with  all  the  kindlinesses 
which  ought  to  attend  on  them, 
changed  into  relations  more  likely  to 
call  malignant  passions  into  activity, 
than  to  awaken  or  cultivate  feelings  of 
mutual  good-will — it  would,in8bort,de« 
teriorate  the  pauper  class  in  character 
and  oonditloQt  and  wonld  redace  af- 
floent  and  indastrious  persons  to  hope- 
lessness and  poverty — it  would  impove- 
rish and  debate  Ireland.     Such  was 


the  tenor  of  the  opinions  expressed  by 
all  who  spoke  with  the  authority  of 
wisdom  or  knowledge  on  the  prqf'ect 
of  f  inprisin^  out-door  relief  vithin 
the  provi>:ions  of  the  Irish  Poor-law. 

Such  reprebeutations,  it  may  be 
snpposed,  wonld  have  proved,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  dissuasivee 
apainst  the  adoption  of  a  measure 
which  they  described  as  so  very  peril- 
ons.  And  while  the  circomstanoes 
were  of  the  ordinary  character,  they 
had  that  effect.  The  country,  at  one 
time,  was  led  to  imagine  that  it  had 
a  goarantee  agunst  tM  system  of  ost- 
door  relief  in  declarations  made  by  iha 
prime  minister.  Circumstances,  how- 
ever,  changed.  A  blight  fell  upon  the 
soil.  Famine  invaded  the  people.  la 
t  h  e  precipitancy  of  affright — the  abseoon 
of  accurate  information — the  forget- 
fulness  of  sound  and  true  principles — 
measures  were  adopted  bpr  Govern- 
ment* which  aflbrding  partid  relief  to 
the  destitute,  laid  heavy  burdens  on 
the  industrious,  and  gave  a  fearful 
Stimulus  to  iiceutiousne^,  and  disor- 
der, and  disaflSMtioD.  These  meararos 
embodied,  as  it  were,  the  principle 
that  property  has  no  rights.  '*  Appe- 
tite, that  universal  wolf,"  was  the  sole 
claimant  whose  demands  were  to  bo 
respected.  The  "  rights  of  labour,** 
as  well  as  those  of  possession,  were 
disallowed — the  land  and  all  it  could 
produce  was  to  be  assigned  and  yielded, 
not  to  enterprise  and  indostry,  bat» 
whether  lazy  or  laborious,  profligate 
or  self-denving,  to  want.  Want  alone 
was  to  be  coubidered — a  people  mu:it 
be  fedf  and  the  land  most  feed  them. 

At  first  there  was  a  thin  disguise 
over  this  desolating  principle.  There 
was  to  be  employment  provided  for  the 
people ;  but  they  at  whose  cost  the 
labourers  fed  were  to  have  no  recom- 
pense for  their  outlay.  To  them,  the 
labour  was  not  to  be  reproductive. 
Landlords  and  ftrmers  throughout 
Ireland  were  to  pay  for  the  completion 
of  works  which  possibly  might  benefit 
the  country,  but  in  which  they  had 
no  peculiar  interest.  As  this  scheme 
of  ruin  proceeded,  its  iniqni^  beeame 
too  glaring,  and  opportunities  were 
given  of  so  adjusting  the  arrangements 
for  enforced  labour,  that  the  land 
mi^ht  be  swept  by  them.  Buttherevi^ 
lutionsry  principle  had  been  sounded 
forth.  Pauperism  bad  been  too  well 
instructed  that  a  right  was  given  it  to 
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}mj  Ita  rude  burdens  upon  property. 
DiMflSsction  and  treason  had  been  en- 
oooFaged  to  take  up  arms  for  the  u- 

«<rtion  of  its  rights,  tncladitig  this 
monster  iniquity  amnn^'  them.  The 
inevitable  consequences  are  too  well 
known.  The  following  extract  frou> 
the  tract  of  an  intelligent  writer  will 
recal  them  to  the  reader's  remem- 
braoce,  and  merit  a  place  in  our  co- 


•*  A  short  sketch  of  Dw  ineaiiures 
adopted  by  Parliament  to  meet  this 
•••■■■ity,  will  enable  ns  to  jud^e  of  its 
extfTit,  aiiri  is  «;,>(  ritial  to  a  true  com- 
preiivnsion  of  the  difficulties  of  the  exist- 
ing  poor-law.  Viewing  this  calamity  as 
a  temporary  one,  the  temporartf  expedient 
of  public  works  was  adopied  as  a  mea- 
•vre  of  relief;  upon  these  works  vast 
■laltitiidee,  of  ail  ages  and  both  nexes, 
were  cnn:^re;ratt(l_admittod  upon  them 
often  at  the  dictation  of  mobs,  more 
fre^iwatly  by  misrepretenUttoo,  intimi- 
dati-m,  or  fraud.    The  nnmbers  em- 

Sioyed,  amounting,  in  the  month  of 
larch,  1847,  to  an  aggregate  of  734,472, 
th.  r»  pn  sentatives  (at  two  to  each)  of 
3»i7,a69  families,  or  a  population  of 
8,020.678  supported  by  them,  and  at  a 
CO--  ;i:rin.^'  their  brief  continuance,  of 
£v>.»>iRi,(Ki().  piotluc'ii);;  Lut  little  com. 
parative  return  iu  the  execution  of 
works,  many  of  which  are  now  nnder 
the  p?ou-lj,  rapidly  passing  to  their 
lorrner  suie,  but  creating  a  demornli. 
eatton  which  cannot  be  to  easily  effaced ; 
and  involving,  in  April,  1847,  the  em- 
ployment  of  the  foilowuig  gigantic  sUff 
of  officers 
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"  To  obviate  these  abuses  and  this 
Uvuh  expenditure,  a  Relief  Comminsion 
was  appointed  in  February,  1847,  to 
»ttperintead  the  administration  of  relief 
to  be  gt»en  in  daily  rations  of  cooked 
fofxl.  The  numlier  issued  in  July 
unountfd  to  3,0'20.7I2.  at  a  cost,  in- 
chiti/ng  the  grants  Jor  fever  liosptals' 
txpea»es,  of  .£1,673,317.  and  the  system 
WW  gradually  l»roiight  t<.  a  cl().«.c  us  ('k; 
gUberiog  of  the  harvest  progressed. 

*<Tbed  vilh  thie  ejipenditare,  and 
oStgoaM  by  iU  absse,  Parliainent, 


after  lengthened  di^rn5!?;i..n.  in  June, 
J847,  passed  the  Poor-Law  Extension 
Aet,  as  a  snbnitnte  for  this  wholesale 
system  of  reliff,  and  threw  upon  the 
rates  of  Ireland  that  demoralised  Jt  sfit,,. 
tion  which  the  imperint  trea.sui  v,  at  a 
co.st  of  near  £7,000,000,  with  its  large 
Staff  of  government  officials,  had  been 
nnable  to  cope  with." 

"  Threw  upon  the  rates  of  Ireland 

that  demoralised  popnlation"  more 

than  two  milliouH  of  paupers.    It  had 
been  laid  down  as  a  principle  by  Mr. 
Nicholl,  Lord  John  Rnsseira  travel* 
ling  agent,  that  "to  as.«c«:s  rate-payers, 
in  order  to  enable  the  rate.receivers 
to  eontinue  their  ordinary  consump. 
tion*  woold  only  shift  the  suffering 
hut  in  f}u-  -on  st  emergency  of  Ireland 
this  great  principle  wa"  disregarded, 
and  a  brief  peace  purchased  at  the 
coet  of  sacrificing  the  anthority  of  the 
^reat  truth,  and  most  seriously  pre- 
judicing the  great  interesU  of  the 
country. 

Ont-door  relief  was  now  enacted. 
It  was  to  commence  when  the  work- 

hou-s,'  eould  receive  no  more  inmates, 
and  the  people,  whether  from  indolence 
or  inability,  were  disposed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.     The  nataral  result 
speedily  follonrf).      Applications  for 
relief  to  an  amount  exceeding  all  pos- 
sibility of  providing  for  them  within 
the  workhouse,  noured  in  $  and  that 
system,  against  which  so  solemn  warn- 
ing had  been  given,  commenced  its 
ruiuoua  activities.    Never  was  a  coun- 
try more  perilously  circumstanced  for 
such  an  experiment ;  never  was  a  time 
for  the  trial  of  It  more  fatally  chosen, 
buffering  and  evil  counsels  had  eradi- 
cated  from  the  hearts  of  masses  of  the 
people  that  sense  of  iihame  wbid)  oooe 
was  characteri.stie  of  tliem.    They  had 
been  hahituatfd,  in  the  emergency  of 
a  sore  famine,  to  come  out  in  the  noon 
of  day  ft)r  the  dole  of  their  daily 
meat.      They  had  hven  taught,  by 
parties  whn    were  lejkj  disposed  to 
serve    tiian     to    use     them,  tliat 
what  they  received  was  not  a  chari. 
table   donation,   magnificent   in  its 
amount,  hut  t!  p  ni^^rard  instalment 
of  a  right  which  they  could  coti.fx  !  hy 
force,  if  it  were  not  voluntarily  con- 
ceded to  them.     And  thus,  shame 
extinguished,  habits  of  idleness  formed, 
want  pressing,  the  sense  of  imaginary 
wrong  goading  them,  self-respect  for- 
feitedt  and  spurious  claima  of  right 
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confusing  all  their  moral  notions,  tho 
suffering  poor  of  Ireland  were  in  pre- 
ciselr  the  disposition  to  imbibe  most 
fatally  the  poison  of  the  debasin;^  law 
which,  it  was  pretended,  had  their  re- 
lief as  its  object.  I  low  the  famine, 
and  the  law,  and  the  pestilent  instruc- 
tions which  aggravated  the  evils  of 
both,  wrought  upon  the  wretched  peo- 
ple, is  but  too  well  known  toourread- 
ers.  We  will  not  enter  into  copious 
details  on  so  revolting  a  subject.  A 
single  extract  shall  sufiice.'.We  take  it 
from  a  report  of  Mr.  Horseley  to  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners.  No  meta- 
morphosis imagined  in  those  wild  pic- 
tures, which  exhibit  man  reduced  to 
the  nature  and  condition  of  the  most 
savage  and  the  vilest  reptile  or  brute, 
is  descriptive  of  a  more  appalling 
change  than  this  agent  in  the  poor-law 
system  represents  as  having  been  ac- 
complished in  the  Irish  character : — 

*'  Tho  relatives  of  the  dead  will  not 
burv  them.  They  expect  everything  to 
he  done  by  the  relieving  officers.  Cof- 
fins to  be  given,  the  bodies  to  be  place<l 
in  them,  and  the  graves  to  be  dug  and 
covered  in  by  persons  provided  and  paid 
by  the  Vice-Guardians.  In  nunn-rous 
instances  parents  thrust  their  sick  chil- 
dren to  the  door,  or  lay  them  on  tho 
road-side  to  die.  Children  treat  their 
aged  parents  in  like  manner.  Brothers 
refuse  to  aid  their  sick  sisters,  or  to 
convey  them  to  the  Fever  or  Work- 
house Hospital.  Husbands  abandon 
their  wives,  and  mothers  desert  their 
children.  In  short,  the  fear  of  death 
has  laid  hold  on  nil  the  poorer  classes, 
extiiiguishin;;  every  natural  feeling  save 
that  which  has  been  termed  the  'first 
law  of  nature' — a  desire  for  self-preser- 
vation." 

We  will  not  add  a  word  of  com- 
ment. When  the  instinct  of  reverence 
for  the  remains  of  departed  friends 
has  died  in  the  heart  of  an  Irish  pea- 
sant, it  is  to  be  feared  that  nothing 
amiable  survives  there. 

We  turn  from  those  whom  the 
policy  of  out-door  relief  was  thus 
eflTectuai  in  abasing,  to  the  victims 
whom  it  impoverished.  One  or  two 
extracts  from  the  papers  of  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  will  show  how  the 
work  of  desolation  has  sped  : — 

**  Extract  from  Captain  O'Neilt*  Re- 
port.—May  U,  1849. 
"  I  hav*»  been  urging  the  collectors  to 
distrain  all  those  who  have  not  as  yet 


paid  up  their  rates,  but  they  have  told 
me,  in  almost  every  instance,  that  the 
small  occupiers  who  are  in  arrears  have 
nothinfj  whatever,  either  on  their  land 
or  on  their  premises,  to  eeixe,  and  that 
many  of  the  ratepayers  are  infinitely 
greater  objects  of  charity  than  the  pau- 
pers in  the  workhouse.  Mr.  Quigly, 
one  of  the  collectors,  assures  me  that, 
to  his  own  knowledge,  some  of  the  occu- 
piers who  are  ratepayers  have  not  tasted 
a  drop  of  milk  for  the  last  twelve 
months,  but  are  obliged  to  sell  it  to  pay 
their  rent  and  the  poor-rate.  I'niier 
those  circumstances,  I  fear  that  it  will 
be  most  <lifficult  to  got  in  much  more  of 
the  rates  in  this  union.** 

**  Extract  from  Mr.  Auchmuty's  Report. 

"  I  he^  to  state  that  the  applicants 
for  relief  are  increasing  consideraldy. 
On  the  relieving  officer's  application  and 
report  books,  there  were  between  1200 
and  13(M)  persons  for  tho  last  week. 
The  poverty  of  the  people  is  getting' 
worse  every  day.  A  certain  sign  of 
their  distress  is,  their  parting  with 
everything  they  have  to  procure  food. 
On  a  market  dav,  in  this  town,  I  have 
seen  a  couple  of  hundred  goats  for  sale; 
a  donkey  could  be  bought  for  2s.  ;  the 

Iirice  for  the  inferior  description  of 
lorned  cattle  is  deplorable;  they  can 
hardly  he  sold  in  the  fairs  at  any  price. 
A  cow  that  was  worth  £5  some  time 
since,  wouhi  not  now  bring  half  the 
amount.  The  price  of  piovisions  is  in- 
creasinff.  The  markets  latterly  are 
not  well  supplied  with  meal.  For  the 
next  four  months  we  must  entirely  rely 
on  being  supplied  with  Indian  meal. 
There  is  nothing  like  the  quantity  of 
potatoes'  being  planted  this  season  as 
there  was  last  year.  There  seems  to 
be  hardly  any  employment  going  on." 

Extract  of  a  Report  from  Major  Hali- 
dat/,  Temporary  Poor  Law  Inspec- 
tor .—May  18,  184?). 
"  Tho  amount  of  distress  and  desti- 
tution existinj^  in  this  country,  I  lament 
to  state,  appears  to  be  daily  increasing, 
and  when  1  mention  the  fact,  that  the 
unfortunate  persons  in  the  gaol,  whose 
terms  of  imprisonment  have  expired, 
resist  being  sent  out  of  it,  and  openly 
announce  their  resolution  to  be  sent  back 
in  twenty-four  hours,  rather  than  remain 
at  liberty,  it  must  be  expected  that  the 
pressure  upon  the  Guardians  of  this 
union  for  relief  should  contioue  ex* 
treme." 

"Extract*  from  the  Reporta  of  Captain. 
Nanleif,  Poor  Law  Intpector  : — Maw 
10,  1849. 

•*  I  attended  the  usual  weekly  meeting 
of  the  Guardians  yesterday  ;  the  pres- 
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fure  for  relief  has  increased  to  a  rast 
extent ;  it  was  frightful  to  behold  the 
multitude-;  <.f  totf  trin>,',  half-naked 
being*  who  presented  tboia»elvei»  at  tho 
gmtes»  carrying  their  chldren,  little 
skeU'ton>*,  in  baskets,  painful  to  look  at, 
and  supplicating  relief  in  the  most 
cMrnest  waj,  the  anpeanuioe  of  many 
truly  denotinjf  that  destitution  had  done 
iim  tttmost,  and  that  a  releatte  from  all 
want  wwM  at  bud* 

Admkted  to  the  workhonae  161 

Out -<loor  relief  .  .  .  734 
Rejected    ....  53 

Nomber  of  appUeants      .  9^ 

**  The  great  midority  of  the  appli- 
cant* were  the  bole  lers  of  small  farms, 
which  they  reliuquisbed  to  obtain  relief: 
tbaU  the  sammder  in  very  many  ia- 
stanees  is  amerc  cover  to  pvaile  the  la«-, 
I  A2n  eoaviooed,  which  the  want  of  house 
aooomaiodation  leave  the  guardians 
unable  sufficiently  to  test;  but  the  in- 
creasing destitution  of  this  class  is  such 
that  tbey  must  oo  any  terms  seek  relief." 

**  I  n^et  to  report,  that  the  pressnre 
of  inis<»ry  and  wrotchcdness  coming  be- 
f&r^  the  board  wait  unequalled  at  any 
previous  meetin|pt  the  great  majority 
of  applicants  were,  or  had  been,  land- 
bokidTS,  and  now  corae  forward,  pro- 
dwemg  eertificatea  from  landlorde, 
aj^ents,  and  bailiffs,  as  to  the  sorreoder 
«f  timr  boLdiags.'* 

«*A  end  instance  of  the  panperieed 
6tate  to  whicli  some  afTlui  iit  persons  in 
this  union  have  been  reduced  came 
Uus  dav  before  me :  a  widow  lady, 
Inving  had  lands  let  for  over  £400  a- 
ve^r,  from  which  no  rents  could  be  ^-ot, 
applied  for  relief  for  herself  and  six 
^udremher  'last  and  only  reeonroet* 
and  against  this  person  we  hare  a  de- 
mand of  X160  for  rates.** 

We  annex,  as  a  pendant  to  these  sad 
»torT«»»  of  the  West,  one  extract  from 
a  report*  prepared  in  the  most  famed 
proriooa  of  welaiid*  and  in  what  was 
estecfned  a  prosperous  district.  It  is 
a  report  prepared  within  the  Lur^an 
Union,  by  order  of  the  Board,  pre- 
sented and  approved  December  i4tbt 
1S4B:— 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  within  this 
aaioa«  that  tlia  food  hae  been  expensiTe, 

and  we  are  enabled  to  recommend  a  less 
expensive  diet,  and  yet,  after  giving  cre- 
dit for  £i9,773  8«.  lOid.,  the  whole 
amount  expended,  in  food  and  clothing, 
out  of  £47. ni  I  Is.  6»1.,  raided  by  rates, 
or  borrowed  on  their  security,  and  now 
renutining  due,  we  find  that  the  differ- 
cnee,  £37,350  Ss.  7|d.,  has  been  iwal- 


lonetl  up  in  buildings,  officers'  salarieii, 
and  ((tiirr  establishnunt  expenses,  b<  in<j 
11<.  ~Kd.  in  till."  pound  nn  the  whole  col- 
lection ;  and  if  we  exclude  the  borrowed 
money,  8«.  7d.  in  the  ponnd,  and  if  tho 
dirt  had  hrcn  f^uch  as  tho  poor  weavers 
use,  and  the  clothing  such  as  they  wear 
ont  of  doors,  the  proportion  wonfd  have 
been  still  mort-  I'noruious. 

"  In  referring  to  the  ability  of  the 
nation  to  bear  an  ezpenditnre  of  thie 
kind,  we  may  instance  tho  effect  of 
enormous  rates  upon  property,  in  some 
parts  of  tho  union,  where  rates  have 
been  so  high  as  7s.  6d.  in  tho  pound  for 
the  last  year.  Tenants  are  afraid  to 
take  lands,  and  encounter  such  rates, 
and  the  effeet  is  mostdtscourat^ingwitli 
respect  to  improvement  - .  If  any  mo- 
ney id  so  expended,  it  is  our  duty,  under 
the  present  law,  to  send  a  valuation, 
and  h'vy  i>fT  the  owner  a  tax,  equal  to 
a  small  rent,  upon  the  very  capital 
which  had  been  expended  in  giving  em- 
ploy n.  1  .  i:  1  which,  if  kept  by  the 
owner  at  h'a,  banker's,  would  have  been 
beyond  reach. 

'*  The  powers  of  the  commissioners 
to  levy  rates  thrmii^h  elected  or  vico- 
guardians  upon  all  property  in  Ireland, 
without  any  limitation  as  to  time  or 
amount,  and  to  order  relief  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  tho  guardians  little 
means  of  ohediing  imposition,  has  creat- 
ed a  ;:rt  ater  alarm,  —  cjreater,  indeed, 
than  the  actual  amount  of  rates  levied 
wonid  appear  to  justify,  and  the  valoe 
of  property  in  this  union  has,  in  conse- 
quence, been  much  depreciated. 

"  Wo  regret  to  observe,  that  a  large 
portion'of  the  funds,  which  are  raised 
under  this  ^lystem,  ostensibly,  for  the 
support  of  the  deserving  poor,  are  in 
fact  applied  in  relieving  and  supporting 
tho  fruits  of  crime  and  ]iro>iitution. 
The  house  appears  to  bo  a  mo^i  conve- 
nient plaee  of  accommodation  for  the 
cure  of  dis<  a-c,  ai\d  dt  livfry  of  illegiti- 
mate children  ;  and  the  facility  of  going 
in  and  ont  has  very  considerably  in- 
creased the  number  of  unfortunate  fe- 
males, who  livo  by  the  wages  of  sin  in 
the  populous  parts  of  the  union. 

♦*  Vm»  have  also  to  observe,  that  the 
association  of  such  characters  as  we 
have  mentioned  iu  the  litst  paragraph, 
with  the  unfortunate  and  deserving 
poor  (manv  of  whom  have  seen  better 
days,  and  who  are  unstained  by  any 
crime),  is  a  great  defect  in  fdassillca- 
tlon. 

**  It  has  l>een  alleged  by  t  he  advocates 
of  the  present  poor  law  ,  tem,  that  a 
fair  trial  will  prove  its  utility,  and  that 
it  would  become  popular.  The  system 
hax  become  very  unpopular  in  this  union. 
The  proprietors  and  farmers  di^^lI.o  it 
for  the  teasoa  wo  have  already  stated. 
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A  large  portion  of  tlie  rate  payers  of 
this  union  consist  oi'  a  class  of  porsons 
holding  small  farms,  and  •tniggling  to 
f,r.-t  tlirough  life  in  very  strailenod 
circumstances.  They  have  endeavour- 
ed to  bear  up  against  the  pressure  of 
the  times  with  a  proud  spirit,  vi  hk-h  de- 
serves our  hij;hest  praise.  Manv  of 
them  work  at  the  loom  tlx  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  week.  They  live  in 
^v^•.•t<•ll.■<I  cabins  and  Ruffer  the  greatest 
privations  ;  Uiey  are  driven  to  the  nt- 
most  extremity  to  raise  the  .amount  of 
the  poor  rates,  and  often  see  thrir  bed- 
dinjr  end  clothing  sold  by  auction  for 
the  smeuot  of  the  levy.  They  see  the 
way  the  paupers  are  supported  in  the 
workhouse  so  much  better  than  many 
of  themflelves,  end  thejr  ere  of  course 
very  much  dissatisfied. 

Such  has  been  the  operation  of  the 
extended  poor-law  for  Ireland.  It 
has  Titiated  the  poor»  impoverished 
owners  of  propt-rty,  pnral>>ed  iiulus- 
try,  and  declared  charity  prolnbited. 
Who  that  could  abstain,  would  give 
employment    to    the   laborious,  or 
bestow  alms  liberally  on  the  destitute, 
while  uncertain  what  a  day  might 
bring  forth,  in  the  form  of  rates 
atrack  against  him,  by  parties  who 
would  niSeDO  account  of  his  inability 
to  pav  them.      When  freedom  was 
defined  as  liberty  to  do  whatsoever  was 
permitted  by  the  laws,  the  definitloo 
oootemplated  the  agent  as  being  cer- 
tified as  to  the  limits  within  which 
law  restricted  him.    In  the  operation 
of  the  poor-Uw  such  certainty  was 
wholly  unattainable.     There  could 
not  be  an  approximation  towards  it. 
The  most  prudent  investigation  of 
income  and  expenditure  would  be 
uoaTuling.    The  most  careful  and 
benevolent  vigilance  in  watching  over 
the  w«>1!  beinc  of  those   for  whose 
comforts  a  landlord  was  especially 
responsible,  could  ensure  no  promise 
of   protection.     The    pressure  of 
distress  on  a  single  estate  might  serve 
to  beggar  all  the  landlords  and  farmers 
in  the  division  within  which  it  was 
located.   How  much  b  necessary  to 
maintain  the  pauperism  of  the  dis- 
trict? wan  the  one  question  by  which 
Poor-law  (Joiiimissioners  were  guided 
in   imposing   their    burdens ;  and 
whether  slaves  whom  they  oppressed 
had  or  had  not  the  requisite  straw, 


these  cruel  task-masters  demanded 
their  tale  of  brickt. 

"  Th:it  this,"  observes  a  writer*  of 
ir.uch  ability,  whom  wo  hav«  already 
cited,  when  giving  a  mournful  represen- 
tation of  the  state  of  Mnnster  and 
Connaught,  "  is  not  an  overdrawn 
picture,  is  eerUun.  The  mansion 
let  as  a  workhouKe — the  estate  without 
a  pnrehaser — the  deaerted  farm — the 
neglected  cottage— the  levelled  eabin — 
the  empty  shop — the  uncultivated  field 
and  herdk--«5  pasture — all!  all  alike, 
evidence  its  truth :  whilst  the  teeming 
workhouse— the  threat  to  enter  it  from 
the  iJb?  labourer,  pre8»e<l  b^-  his  einploy- 

er  and  the  sturdy  recipient  of  ouu 

door  relief,  with  his  bag  of  meal  in  one 
hand  and  Ids  pipe  of  tobacco  in  the 
other,  sneering  at  the  industrious 
labourer,  who  still  obeys  the  mandate 
to  'earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,'  equally  attest  the  wide-spread 
demoralisation  that  prevails. 

Can  out-door  relief  cope  with  evils 
sTieh  as  these?  Is  it  not  fearfully  ag- 
gravating them  ?  Are  not  many  of  them 
creations  of  Its  own  ?  Can  such  a  sy»- 
tt-ni,  [iroducing  sufh  results,  be  perse- 
vered in,  when  its  own  advocates  have 
practically  admitted  Its  total  fUUnre,  by 
dissolving  the  Boards  nfCnardians  who 
were  to  carry  it  out,  and  by  advancing 
thousands  from  the  Exchequer  in 
aid  of  rates,  which  (if  they  could  be 
got)  would  exceed,  in  many  unions,  the 
annual  value  of  the  land.  If,  then,  the 
poor-law  engine  has  broken  down-— if 
the  drive  r  and  stoker  are  dismissed — its 
coke  exhausted,  and  iU  steam  expended 
in  nnaTailing  eAirts  to  drag  tbe  accu- 
mulatinj?  train  of  poverty — if  its  wheels 
will  no  longer  move  forward,  and  if  the 
whole  train,  1st,  2nd,  JM,  and  4th  dan, 
rapdly  descending  the  inrtinrv  by  its 

oppressive  fjravity,  and  dragging  the 
engine  itself,  with  iU  aceomoiated 
weight,  to  certain  and  indiscriminate 
destruction  at  the  bottom — let  the 
breaks  be  applied,  and  its  downward 
progress  arrested  at  once ;  let  the  en- 
gint"  be  returned  to  the  factory  for 
repair,  and  for  that  reconstruction 
which  has  been  rendered  necessary  by 
the  strain  it  has  reeeived,  in  compelling 
it  to  drag  a  weight  beyond  its  power  ; 
let  its  poicer  be  ascertained,  and  fulhf 
applied;  but  let  another  powfilul  en- 
gine,  *  Emigration, '  be  f^uppied,  to  drag 
the  ascertained  surplus  load  on  another 
line,  where  a  happy  terminus  may  be 
more  easily  attained,  i>efore  trains  of 
*  Famine'  and  'Dsath'  overtake  and 


*  J.  V  Stewart,  Esq.     Letter  to  the  Barl  of  Clarendon.** 
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destroy  it.  Tlion  may  wo  hope  with 
xmr  '  Poor-iiaw'  engine  to  reach  the 
tfrst  station  up  the  steep  accli%-ity  to 
prosperity  ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  may 
we  nope  that  capital  can  be  expended, 
science  applied  to  agriculture  with  pro. 
fit,  laboar  ranniieratMl,  lodnatry  «n. 
tja  waged,  and  paapgritm  amttedJ* 

Wo  have  not  entered  upon  detaib  of 
the  roore  shocking  inci  Itiit'?  by  which 
the  progress  of  our  c  il  inut-m?  poor- 
law  policy  has  been  traclted.  in  for- 
■ur  papers  we  bafe  made  aStudoa  to 
the  deaths  of  the  numerous  victims  of 
that  policy,  t^nd  to  the  appalling  cir- 
t;ufn»tances  of  their  deaths.  We  con- 
tent oaraclTee  with  repeating  now  what 
we  h«ve  alread?  proved,  that  the  af« 
^ic^ion  under  which  Ireland  hi?  bp<m 
reduced  to  its  present  wretchedness, 
i«  the  visitatiooy  not  of  the  blight 
wMch  fell  upon  ottr  agrionltnral  pro- 
dace,  but  of  th^  f:itr\l  svtem  of  law 
for  which  the  famine  supplied  a  pre- 
text. The  spontaneous  benevolence 
of  sndividtials---that  outpooring  of  oba> 
rity,  for  which  the  English  people  must 
ever  live  in  our  grateful  remembrance — 
would  have  provided  amply  for  the  ne- 
eaasity  crested  by  the  nilore  of  oar 
crt^M.  The  dread  laws  which  followed 
these  munificent  charities  have  been  the 
I^Agnes  under  which  our  coimtry  is  wi- 
fbertng. 

What  spirit  of  good,  we  asky  ooold 
thinli  of  applying  to  Ireland,  at  such  a 
time,  such  a  law  as  that  which  has 
ipven  existence  to  the  present  poor-law 
ajatem»  Real  property  had,  as  it  were* 
purchased  an  equitable  immunity  from 
partial  and  oppressive  taxation  by  the 
poor* law  arraogements  of  1838.  A 
new  tax  was  then  imposed  vpon  the 
landed  interest  for  the  maintenance  ^ 
one  hundred  and  thirty  workhouses,  ca- 
pable of  containing  about  one  htmdred 
tbomaad  individnals.  The  owners  and 
uouiiplen  of  land  were  taught  to  believe 
that  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  an 
establishment  was  to  measure  the  ut- 
most extent  of  the  liabilities  imposed 
opon  tbem  by  the  new  law.  Thus  each 
onion  was  at  once  encouraged  and  co- 
erced into  the  duty  of  taking  care  of 
its  poor.    The  law  was  designed  for 
tbe  ordinary  oonrse  of  natare»  and  the 
country  was  taught  to  believe,  as  was 
plainly  set  forth  in  thoee  Reports  of 
Mr.  NicboUs,  published  by  the  State, 
that  in  eases  of  emergency  the  re- 
sooreee  of  Che  people  at  large  were  to 


be  put  in  requisition  for  a  state  of 
things  to  which  the  provisions  ol'  th^; 
poor-law  were  declaredly  inadc  iuati^. 
The  famine  came — it  called  forth  the 
looked-for  exercise  of  Christian  bene* 
volcnce — bad  laws  and  systems,  ill -ad- 
ministered, thwarted  and  mnrrod  tbr» 
charity  into  which  they  intruded — a 
demoralised  and  destitute  population, 
increasing  in  amount,  was  to  be  fed- 
disappointed  charity  became  *'  weary 
in  well  doing" — law  must  take  place  of 
Toluntsrj  bsoevolence,  and  as  if  Uw 
had  been  bent  on  making  victims,  ra* 
ther  than  in  providing  for  wants,  it  as* 
signed  as  the  provisions  from  which  the 
poor  were  to  be  Had  that  verv  species  ot 
property  which  it  had  conspved  with  a 
calamltonsvi 'citation  of  nature  to  disable 
from  feetiing  them.  Landed  property 
had  suffered  under  wasting  blights  for 
three  successive  years.  Agriculture 
bad  been  discouraged  and  disabled  by 
the  withdrawal  of  that  protection 
which  had  been  so  long  held  (and 
wbieh  has  been  so  fatally  proved) 
essential  to  its  success,  at  thi*  time 
when  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain 
proclaimed  that  the  Irish  pauperism 
must  be  supported  by  Irish  property ; 
and  that  the  property  assigned  for 
their  support  was  to  be  that,  and  that 
only,  which,  had  any  exemption  been 
adimssible,  ought  to  have  been  nro- 
teoted  against  increase  of  liability. 
A  poor-law,  embracing  out-door 
relief  to  the  able-bodied,  raising  a 
rate  on  the  whole  property  of  the 
eountrjt  would  have  simply  imposed 
on  every  solvent  per<;nn  a  new  tax. 
The  poor-law,  under  which  tho  Inrrl 
groans,  is  a  contrivance  fur  contis- 
eation.  It  might  have  made  provisioQ 
fox  feeding  the  poor,  without  abso- 
lutely impoverishing  any  •  by  throwing 
its  ruinous  burdens  upon  parties  whose 
nett  faieome  b  not,  perhaps,  a  tenth 
of  the  proceeds  of  Irish  property, 
and  upon  them  exclusively,  it  has 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  virtual 
confiscation  of  property,  to  an  extent 
unparalleled,  perhaps,  in  our  annals  • 
and  if  it  have  not  been  instrumental  in 
causing,  it  certainly  has  not  .s\iccceded 
in  preventing,  a  wide  and  fearful 
mortality,  the  result  of  starvation. 

If  the  design  of  such  a  poor-law 
be  justly  matter  of  inference  frnni  its 
effects,  it  would  be  inevitiible  to 
conclude  that  it  was  intended  to  hurt 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  land. 
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rather  than  to  serve  the  poor.  And 
we  are  not  without  evidence,  that  there 
were  some— and  tho^e,  too,  persons 
of  no  little  influence — who  bailed  the 
advent  of  tho  pcu.r  law  as  the-  Iku- 
binger  of  evil  to  Iri«h  iaoded  proprie- 
tors. 

A  few  brief  citations  from  the 

evidence  of  a  Roman  Catholic  eccle- 
siastic, the  Rev.  John  O'SulIivan,  who 
was  examined  as  a  witness  before  a 
oommittee  of  the  House  of  £^oimoD8» 
in  the  Ust  session  of  parUameott  will 
not  be  importinent  to  our  subject. 
This  geutlenuiQ  appears  to  have 
had  ionuencei  or,  at  least,  was 
thought  to  have  influence,  with  the 
Irish  government;  an  1  his  patronage 
was  courted  by  Protestants,  who 
addressed  a  memorial  tu  the  govern- 
ment, praying  that  a  curate  whom  they 
respected  should  be  promoted  to  the 
inciunbency  of  their  j)ari.sii.  Aware, 
it  would  seem,  of  their  own  iusigoifi- 
eance,  or  want  of  power«  ther  asked 
the  priest,  Mr.  O'SulIivan,  to  forward 
their  memorial.  «*  I  did  forward  it," 
the  reverend  eentlemaQ  said,  io  bis 
evidence,  ''and  the  eorate  was  ap- 
pointed, immediately  afterwards,  to 
the  living."  The  opinions  of  one 
who  appears  to  have  influence  like 
this,  on  the  subject  of  tho  poor-law, 
and  the  reasons  for  his  approTal  of 
cannot  be  thought  matter  of  indiffi* 
rence. 

•*lf  it  were  carried  out  to  the  extent 
that  we  wisb,  and  if  wo  saw  tho  people 

properly  carod  for  and  properly  at- 
tended to,  it  would  be  the  opioiou  of 
every  clergyman  that  the  poor-law  is 
thi'  ^\i^l'^•t  aiul  fairest  law  that  was 
ever  passed,  and  the  only  wav  of  com- 
ing at  the  landlords.*'— TRirci  JRcDort  of 
Commons'  Committee,  p.  140,  irev.  «/. 
O'SulIivan. 

**  How  did  the  Vice-Quardiaas  oon- 
dttot  the  aaUirs  of  the  wioa  ?— I  thmk 
thoy  c<>a(hicti?d  them  well  enough. 
Uiit'ortunately  they  did  not  agree,  and 
they  were  removed  to  other  anions  in 
consequence  of  that  disagroenienf . 

**]Mr.  Nauior — And  yet  you  com- 
pTatned  of  tnem? — ^Yes,  for  being  too 

jealous  of  the  rights  of  the  rate-papers, 
and  /or  being  too  strict  toward*  the 
poor. 

"  Are  you  in  favour  of  tho  self-sup- 
porting sy  stem  ? — 1  am  quite  a!:rain5t  ir. 

**  why  arc  you  against  it  ? — 1  think 
It  i  I  total  [lerversion  of  that  for  which 
workhonses  were  inlc^nded.    iUy  viev 


[Jan. 

»■«,  that  a  tcorhhort^e  ought  to  he  made 
as  expenMive  as  possibie  to  the  land- 
lords,  kc. 

"  I>o  you  approve  of  thf  paupers 
raising  «uf[icient  food  by  cuitivatiou  for 
th«r  own  support  ? — J  do  mot.  I  think 
ray  last  answer  conveys  luy  objection 
to  that.  The  landlords  will  never  eai- 
ploy  them,  while  they  do  not  feel  their 
Support." 

Mr.  O'SulIivan  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  an  exception  to  the  rale  bj 
whtefa  his  order  was  to  be  judged. 
Mis  feelings  towards  tiie  landed  pro- 
prietory were  those  of  the  dasi^  not 
tbe  individual : — 

**  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  at 

all  opposed  to  tho  landlords  ;  on  tbe 
contrary,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
priest  on  the  mission  who  stands  better 
with  the  landlords  than  myself,  or  ono 
who  has  given  less  annoyance  to  the 
landlords.**— p.  153. 

That  the  hostility  of  this  gentle- 
man towards  tho  landlords  was  not 
caused  b^  misconduct  on  their  part,  is 
made  evident  hj  his  opposition  to  a 
diminished  area  of  rating.  It  h  by 
such  diminution  nnly  that  it  lic- 
comes  practicable  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  evil  and  the  good,  or  that 
the  one  class  can  be  encouraged  and 
enabled  to  persevere  in  their  laudablo 
exertions,  and  tho  others  coerced  into 
the  performauoe  of  their  duties.  The 
opposition  of  the  reverand  gentleman 
betrays,  with  soffioient  clearness,  his 
indifference  to  such  matters,  and  the 
reasons  or  pretexts  by  whioh  he  would 
justify  his  oppoMtion  are  not  of  a 
kind  to  disguise  the  spirit  or  purpose 
of  it.  The  poor-law  was  "  the  only 
way  of  coming  at  Uie  landlords,"  and 
the  landlords,  whatever  their  deme- 
rits or  their  merits,  must  sidfer  alilM 
ooder  its  impartial  injustice. 

But  not  the  landlords  alone  are 
to  suH'er.  The  poor-law  is  a  «  way 
of  coming  at"  industrious  teaaota 
also.  We  subjoin  an  instance,  read 
by  Mr.  Butt,  when  giving  evidence 
before  tho  Committee  on  Poor-laws. 
The  union  in  which  Uits  exercise  of 
most  unwholesome  severity  occurred, 
was  in  the  county  Tipperary»  the 
NeuagU  Union : — 

'*  Mr.  Minuitt  made  the  folio wiQg 
statouient,  which  1  extract  from  an  IrtsE 
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pap«T,  and  which  I  belieTeis  a  Tair  sam- 
ple of  Um  process  that  ia  universally 

foing  on  : — *  Mr.  Minnitt — I  must  say 
Ir.  Faulkner  has  not,  nr  could  not 
hare  neglected  his  duty  wln  n  I  tfli  yon 
a  striking  circumstance  Cimncctcd  with 
it.    I  mnat  sa^  this,  that  tht  rc  is  no- 
thine  approaching  but  total  destruction 
to  tac  ratepayers,  as  wlW  as  to  the 
country,  from  the  promptitude  with 
u  lii<  h  heavy  rates  are  ciillccted  from 
parties  that  are  not  able  to  pay.  Aa 
mdnstrunia  aimn,  holdbr  eleven  acres  of 
sronnd  in  the  parish  ori)roniinocr,  paid 
£5  lOs.  in  the  harvest  of  1648,  ioclud- 
\ng  the  3§.  9d.  and       Id.  rate.  He 
bJid  A  cow  and  two  horses;  one  of  the 
horses  died  ;  thi-u  he  sold  his  cow,  there- 
by depriving  his  family  of  its  milk  (and 
I  iMea  not  tell  you  what  servioe  a  cow 
is    to   a  poor  family  in  this  country). 
Me  then  bought  a  second  horse,  which 
hm  oofUtantJy  worked.    HaThigr  P*^ 
tlftia   £5  13s.  for  the  eleven  acres,  he 
koped  to  get  from  the  Poor-law  Com- 
iin«aioners  %  short  ortenrion  of  time' for 
the*  payment  of  the  present  rate  of  .'Jf»,  Id. 
in  the  pound.    Although  the  Guardians 
would  give  Um  time  to  pay  it,  yet  the 
Commissioners  would  not  permit  it,  would 
BOit  sanction  it.   The  rate  collector  tlim 
egiaed  the  DOor  man's  two  horses,  his  onlv 
support;  be  put  them  into  the  poun^ 
whf  re  one  of  them  died,  and  the  other 
waa  sold  for  seventeen  shillings  (cries 
of  'oh,  eh!').    He  is  now  without  • 
c<  >w  or  a  hor?e.    Therefore  I  say,  Mr. 
Faolknor  is  not  neglecting  his  duty, 
windi.  I  am  sore,  he  exeremes  with  as 
mit^*'  leniency  a.s  possible.    He  is  only 
axa  engine  for  accomplisbiog  that  which 
we  Bee  before  us,  the  total  destruction 
the  eountr^r*    This  short  storv  1 
hart*  told  you  is  positively  true — Mr. 
J^dtjflff.  It   is  only  one  instance  out 
naarj.*   From  inquiries  I  hare  made  I 
leam  tbat  instances  of  that  are  not 
onfrequent ;  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
nmrticularly,  the  stook  of  small  farmers 
has  been  sold  for  poor-rates  under  mo>t 
(Uaadrantagoous  circumstances,  and  it 
hmm  frequentlj  reduoed  them  to  sltso* 
Inieraao.*' 

When  Lord  John  Uussell  firai 
•oooaived  hit  eebeme  of  a  poor-law, 

ha  inatrurted  the  travelling  agent  on 
whom  he  relied  to  inqnire  bow  it 
eoald  be  accompiisbed  tbat  the  dietarj 
of  the  workhonve  ahoald  be  arran^d 
so  as  to  be  less  costly  and  less  tempting 
than  that  of  the  mass  of  those  who 
were  to  be  taxed  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  inmates.  Whether  his  lord- 
ili^a  bstroctions  were  disregarded 
or  conpliid  with,  is  ontter  of  littlo 


moment  now,  when  it  has  1>ecome  an 
ascertained  fact,  that  the  least  costly 
dieftarj  throughout  the  workiiouses  of 
Ireland  is  far  more  expensive  than 
that  of  the  majority  of  tho^e  who  are 
oppressed  by  the  burden  of  MinjKirtinfj 
it.  The  will  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  not  the  expressed  wish  of  the 
framer,  has  been  carried  into  effect. 
Workhouses  have  been  made  ruinously 
expensive  to  landlords  and  f;\rniers. 
Tiiis  is  the  will,  ii  \vu  may  credit  the 
Rev.  John  O'Snllivao,  of  tho  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood — that  same  body, 
in  obedience  to  whose  will  the  so- 
called  liberal  members  of  parliament 
voted  for  the  impoverishment  of  ttieir 
country,  hj  the  withdrawal  of  pro« 
tection  from  n<jriculture.  Memorable 
and  instructive  coiocldeuce  I 

freland  is  not  alone  in  the  inflietion. 
under  which  she  is  safrering.  Scotland 
has,  also,  her  portion  of  calamity. 
There,  as  well  aa  amojigst  us,  the 
new  poor-law  system  has  been  forced 
upon  an  impoverished  and  unwilling 
country  ;  and  there,  as  well  as  here, 
it'  lias  wroucrbt  its  ruinous  efforts, 
poisoning  the  charities  of  social  life, 
sowioff  bittemeBS*  and  jealousy,  and 
envy  hetween  the  classes — annulling 
the  divine  ordinances— convertini^  the 
varieties  of  condition,  which  were 
designed  to  prosMto  motoal  kindness 
and  charitv,  into  occasions  of  strilSl 
and  ill-will — setting  idlene-s  ?ind  vice 
in  honour  and  comfort,  and  breaking 
down  industry  under  the  most  crushing 
and  nioht  hateful  burdens. 

We  have  Scotiaixl,  uinler  the 
influence  of  this  fearful  vial,  described 
by  one  whose  opportunities  of  ao- 
quiri^  accurate  knowledge  aro  no 
less  roinarkahle  than  his  power  to 
make  his  acquisitions  known — one 
whose  accomplished  scholarship,  hi^h 
genius,  fiimiliarity  with  life  in  all  its 
conditions,  qualify  him  for  the  task  ho 
has  undertaken,  and  wlio^o  great 
iutellectual  giUs  and  acquirements 
have  ever  been  lubsorvtent  to  bdy 
and  charitable  purposes-^OOO  who 
feels  that  ho  lives  in  the  presence  of 
God,  and  who  looks  upon  the  poor,  as, 
in  no  mean  degree,  the  representatives 
of  the  Divine  Master,  who  has  con  Tided 
them  to  the  care  of  all  who  love  him. 
We  speak  of  Sir  George  Sinclair- 
meet  arbitrator  between  the  claims  of 
poverty  and  the  rights  and  duties  of 
posseasion.    We  snail  end  our  artiole 
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with  some  estraets  from  hi«  Ob««r- 
TAtions  on  the  New  Scottish  Poor-law," 
and  leave  them«  .without  comment,  to 
our  readers 

«•  I  think  I  may  fairly  lay  claim  to 
some  acquaintance  with  this  subject,  as 
1  have,  since  1823,  emplovod  no  small 
portion  of  my  time,  and,  I  may  add,  of 
ray  means  also,  in  endeavouring  to  re- 
lieve the  sufferings  and  promote  the 
comfort  of  the  mdigent  who  dwell 
around  mo.    1  have  resided  here  with- 
out intermission  since  the  poor-laws 
oeme  into  operation,  and  hftTO,  M  ehalr^ 
men,  attended  every  meeting  of  the 
parochial  board,  and  watched  the  result 
of  the  new  system  with  great  attenthw 
Mid  ftuziety.   I  wsst  myself,  not  hostile 
to  the  assessment  principle;  for,  al- 
tboogh  impressed  with  a  deep  and  lively 
sense  of  the  evils  to  which  it  was  likely 
.to  give  rise,  I  hoped  that  they  might  be 
in  some  measure  counterbaUunced  bj 
concomitant  adnntages,  which  Its  not 
less  confident  than  active  advocates  had 
taught  us  to  expect  from  its  adoption. 
At  the  same  time,  my  own  eonviotion 
was,  that  the  power  of  imposing,  levv- 
ing,  and  distributing  the  funds  to  be 
so  raised,  should  rest  wholly  and  exclu- 
sively with  the  rate-payers  roeiding  hi 
each  district;  and  I  am  now  more  than 
ever  persuaded,  that  an  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Session,  or  to  nnjr  esntnl 
hoard,  is  fraught  writh  incalculable  mis- 
chief, paralyses  all  the  efficacy  of  local 
admin^tration,  fills  the  minds  of  the 
mto-payers  with  disgust  and  discourage- 
ment, and  renders  tne  paupers  insolent, 
discontented,  and  unmanageable.   I  am 
therefore  of  opinion,  that  Scotland  can 
only  be  saved  rrom  ruin,  both  in  a  moral 
and  economical  point  of  view,  by  abro- 
gating the  rt^Af  of  the  pauper  to  demand 
relief,  whilst  leaving  to  every  parish  the 
authority  to  raise  an  assessment  (when- 
ever they  deem*^such  a  plan  fatdHapenin* 
ble  for  the  maintenance  of  the  destttute 
and  infirm),  and  allowing  to  the  rate- 
payers the  unfettered  right  of  laying 
out  thdr  own  money  in  their  own  Wi^« 
without  control  or  interference  from  any 
other  quarter.    Unless  such  a  measure 
be  speedily  adopted,  Sootland  will,  ere 
loHLT,  lie  reduced  to  the  condition  of  dis- 
tress, or  rather  of  despair,  which  is  now 
overwhelming  freluo,  and  to  wiiieh 
some  districU  in  Scotland  aro  alraAdy 
begfaming  to  ftpprojumate." 

Tho  accomplished  and  able  writer 
prooecda  to  review,  in  detail,  the  va- 
rious evils  which  the  poor-law  has 
been  instrumental  in  inflicting  on  this 
country.    It  is  characteristic  of  his 


[Jan. 

amiable  disposition,  that  he  assigns  the 
first  place  to  its  pernicious  efiicacy  ii> 
vitiating  the  purest  and  best  of  our 
natural  affections : — 

"(l.)  The  first  and,  perhaps,  great- 
est evil  introduced  by  the  present  most 
iui(iuitottS  and  disastrous  system  is,  the 
gradual  decay  of  that  principle  of  mu- 
tual affection,  which  oueht  to  subsist 
between  parents  and  tbeh*  ehildreo. 
I  have  seen  but  too  many  instances,  hi 
which  persons,  who  formerly  supported 
their  aged  and  infirm  parents,  not  onlT 
withont  a  murmur,  but  with  cheerful- 
ness, and  who  regarded  the  discharge 
of  this  duty  as  a  privilege,  rather  than 
as  a  burden,  now  come  linrward  and 
claim  an  allowance  from  the  parish 
in  behalf  of  the  very  parents  whom 
they  had  been  mabntafaubg  for  many 
years/' 

The  influence  of  the  law  in  disturb- 
ing the  relation  between  landlord  and 
tenaatt  he  notes  with  due  severity,  and 

penetrates  into  what  may  have  been 
the  design  of  many  a  one  among  its 
advocates 

It  is  the  poor-law,  whose  destruc- 
tive force  is  severing  the  tie  which  once 
subsisted  between  the  tenant  and  the 
landlord,  so  fully  calculated  to  promote 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  both ;  and 
is  more  and  more  widely  introducing  a 
diversity  of  interests,  an  estrangement 
of  feeling,  between  those  parties,  who, 
in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  and  even 
in  our  own,  were  united  by  reciprocal 
feelings  of  coofidcnee^  affiBOthm,  and 
esteem. 

'•WUIst  many  aentfanentaBile  aro 

exclaiming  against  the  ejectment  of  te- 
nants, either  in  SootUind  or  Ireland, 
which  the  adoption  of  their  own  expen- 
sive  and  ruinous  schemes  for  the  com- 
pulsory support  of  indigence  and  idle- 
ness has  rendered  inevitable,  tldi  very 
measure  is,  in  the  unadorned  eloquence 
of  Mr.  Oobden,  declared  to  be  the  inte- 
rest, and  I  had  almost  said  the  duty,  of 
the  landed  proprietors.  He  h  repre- 
sented as  having  said,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  1st  of  March—*  And 
now  I  wni  tell  the  landlords,  that  If  tliqr 
mean  or  intend  to  keep  up  the  old  renta, 
they  must  have  fanurt  qf  were  e^fM 
and  intelligtnce  tha*  f*0»e  10  vilosi  f*ey 
hare  j)i  eviouify  been  in  the  habit  of  let- 
ting  their  lands.  In  future  the  landlords 
must  proceed  upon  mercantile  princi- 
ples. If  rents  are  to  be  maintained, 
the  land  must  bo  made  more  productive 
than  ever,  and  that  is  only  to  bo  dono 
by  fmen  of  greater  capital,  aUI^  and 
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eneri;/,  thtn  Um  proieot  race  oP  far* 
men  "* 

The  welUknown  truism  which  was 
etnp1<^yed  to  do  the  work  of  fal-5thoo(l 
and uitschief — " property  has  its  iJutits 
H  well  as  its  rights  " — has  Uen  aui- 
madverted  on  with  due  Mveritj.  After 
exposing  its  deccitfulnes^  be  adds  the 
following  oUervatious 

*' But  rights  aod  duties  are  not  the 
onlj  words  contained  in  this  much 
landed  aphorism,  which  are  diversely 
interpreted.    The  word  proptrty  also 
seems  to  convey  very  opposite  notioiw 
to  the  minds  of  those,  who  concur  in 
assenting  to  it,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
BudntetiaQee  of  pauperism  is  eonoeraed. 
It?  m  i=^t  ardent  admirers  only  admit  its 
Taliditj,  as  long  as  the  duties  arc  sup- 
poaed  to  l»e  mcombent  upon  landed 
property  alone;  aad  if  any  rash  inno- 
vator «hoiilf!  presume  to  contend,  that 
fuii  Jed  {ii  uperty  also  has,  in  regard  to 
the  poor,  iu  datios  as  well  as  its  rights, 
and  tbat  the  same  doctrine  applies  to 
the  princely  incomes  of  mortgagees,  or 
to  the  large  incomes  derived,  without 
any  deduc  t  i  n,  fr  om  the  public  treasury, 
or  acquired  brv  enormous  professional 
Ihea,  or  the  atifl  more  ample  profits  of  a 
prosperous  London  newspaper,  or  a  lu- 
crative cotton  P'staWishment,   such  a 
person  would  be  at  ouce  lieoounced  as  a 
thief  and  a  robber,  although  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  maxim  would  l  o  1-y  far 
the  most  equitable  and  the  most  comprt)- 
hensive.    In  fact,  sup,  I  think  it  is  ob> 
Tious.  that  if  property  has  its  duties  as 
weU  as  its  rights,  this  most  wise  of 
saws  and  most  modem  of  instances 
must,  in  justice,  apply  to  every  speciet  of 
property,  and  that,  if  there  is  to  be  a 
rate  Ibr  the  support  of  indigence,  it 
aliould  be  a  national  rate,  applying 
♦-•inally  to  all,  and  administered  m  each 
iocaiity,  and  not  a  burden  imposed  upon 
a  class,  from  wideh  a  large  proportion 
of  the  wealthiest  members  of  tho  com- 
munity are  most  iniquitouslr  exempted. 
I  am  at  a  toss  to  eoneeive  w6y  a  tenant, 
who  h.i=.  rr-^idt'd  for  a  time  on  an  estate, 
has  a  right  to  claim  support  from  his 
landlord,  any  more  than  the  subscriber 
to  a  public  journal,  during;  the  samo 
period,  is  entitled  to  s  iy,  '  fhave  paid 
Ave  pouuds  a  year  lur  your  newspaper 
fortes  years,  and  as  jonhave  benefitMl 
br  my  money,  I  have  now  a  right  to 
claim  a  share  of  yours.'  The  proprietor 
of  the  paper  would  reply,  ■  Avannt  Siid 
quit  my  sij,'l»t,  you  have  no  claim  what- 
ever upon  mo  i  you  derived  instruction 
and  amwMmmt  in  retam  for  what  yon 
paid  m«.'  And  might  not  the  landlord 


also  say.  '  Whilst  the  lease  endured, 
you,  iu  return  for  your  rent,  enjoyed  all 
the  l»encfits  accruing  from  the  land,  and 
now  that  the  bargain  has  terminated,  I 
l  ave  a  right  to  resume  possession  of 
wliat  belongs  to  mc.* 

In  concluding  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  I  would  venture  to  lay  down 
another  doctrine,  which  seems  to  me  as 
inoontrovertible  as  the  principle  on 
which  I  have  used  the  freedom  to  com- 
ment, though  1  fear  it  will  not  be  re- 
ceived  with  eqnal  favor,  or  meet  with 
as  cordial  an  assent.    I  maintain,  sir, 
that  poverty  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
rights— that  ererpr  working  man  Is  en> 
titled  to  bring  his  labour  to  wlmtevar 
market  he  thinks  most  eli^jtble  ;  to  turn 
it  to  the  best  account — to  reside  wherever 
he  pleases,  and  employ  his  tioie  and 
his  earnings  In  Tshati  ver  manner  he 
thinks  proper.   But  his  duties  are  as 
obvioas  and  as  im|ierative  as  his  rights : 
it  is  his  duty  to  be  industrious— his  dnty 
to  be  prudent — his  duty  to  support  him- 
self by  his  own  work,  and  to  'eat  his 
own  bread  {i.e.  earned  by  his  own  toil) 
with  auietness;'   (2d  Thc^s.  iii  12.) 
insteaa  of  living  in  sloth  and  surliness 
tipoa  what  he  has  been  enabled,  by  an 

W^art  law,  to  extort  from  strangers  ; 
it »  his  duty  to  *  provide  for  his  own,' 
both  daring  his  Kfe  aad  after  his  death, 

unlrss  he  is  '  worse  than  an  infidel.' 
(ist  Tim.  V.  8.)  But  if  he  ventures  to 
neglect  the  fulfilment  uf  these  obli- 
gations, which  reason  and  revelation 
concur  in  impo<^innf  upon  him,  I  contend 
that  ho  h:ii)  no  natural,  and  ought  to  have 
no  Irtjai  right,  to  render  nimsslf  or 
his  family  a  burden  to  the  community — 
and  the  Legislature,  by  sanctioniQg 
such  a  principle,  cannot  fall,  gradnaUy, 
and,  1  fear,  rapidly  an  !  irretrievably, 
to  involve  the  country  in  ecooomioal 
min  and  moral  d^;radation. 


"Supposing  tbat  an  act  was  pa?!«;ed 
for  comptUing  the  working  classes  to  be 
dmaken,  refraetory,  hue,  nndntHU, 
extravagant,  and  tinp:ratcful — forldd- 
ding  parents  to  provide  lor  their  chil- 
dren, or  children  to  maintain  their 
parents,  or  relatives  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  near  connexions— what 
administration  of  such  a  system  could 
prevent  it  from  degrading  the  mors! 
character,  and  destroying  the  econnmic 
wellbeing  of  the  enture  population? 
Bnt,  sir,  if  there  be  a  law,  which  allotn 
men  to  cherish  the  most  sinful  habits, 
and  to  neglect  the  most  sacred  duties, 
with  impunity-^  law,  which  points  out 
to  them  a  fund,  unlimited  in  its  amount, 
and  ready  at  a  moment's  warning,  out 
of  which,  if  they  ruin  their  health  by 
debaotiltery,  or  abandon  their  parente. 
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•»iA-os,  and  children,  and  go  1o  a  dts- 
Uuit  land,  or  even  to  some  part  of  the 
country  where  they  cannot  be  traced, 
or  leave  a  widow  in  pmury,  and  a  large 
group  of  orphans  in  rags,  they  have  a 
\*i^ak\  nght  to  exact  whatcrer  is  needed 
dUMT  fej  tbemsolTes,  or  by  those  for 
whom  tlioy  were  honrifi  by  every  prin- 
ciple, divine  and  humun,  lo  have  made 
pffOTiaion,  I  ask  how  is  itpoetible  that 
-any  *  administration'  of  such  a  law  can 
arert  the  utter  rum  which  ita  funda- 
flMBtal  principle  ia  ealenlated  to  mcobu 

flish  ?  Constituted  as  human  nature  is, 
fear,  air,  that  in  maaj,  or  eventa 
flMwt  eaaes,  if  yon  Mllfeite  the  neglect 
of  duties  and  sanction  the  commission 
of  crimes  by  a  solemn  and  deliberate 
act  of  the  legislature,  such  a  course  Is 
nqnivalent  to  the  direct  prohibition  of 
wnat  is  right,  anil  to  the  inevitable 
predominaaeo  of  what  is  flagitious. 
I  "Iwonld,  in  conclusion,  once  noM 
advert  to  that  Ejection,  which  seem  to 
mm  to  be  the  most  cogent,  against  sIt* 
ingf  the  paupers  a  right  to  ezaet  relief, 
namely,  that  it  is  repn^rnnnt  to  the 
whole  soope  of  roTelation ;  and  I  am  the 
aoreanxums  again  to  dwell  npon  tUi 
branch  of  the  inouiry,  because  it  is  con- 
tended (as  I  thinic  erroneously),  by  one 
of  the  most  acute  and  distinguished 
writers  of  the  age,  that  *  the  principle 
of  a  poor-law  \n  sounder  in  Christian 
charity,  than  in  political  economy.'  The 
Word  of  God  says,  *  Gi?o  to  bim  thai 
asketh  the  law  of  man  say;;,  *  Pay  to 
him  that  demandeth*'  Ilio  Word 
God  deilret  the  ridi  nan  to  bo  'wiOktg 
to  distribute,'  the  law  of  man  empowers 
the  pauper  (however  worthless^  to  draw 
hii  ntU  (indorsed  by  the  Sheriff,  or  by 
the  Board  of  Saperrision)  npon  the 
rate-payers,  and  enforopi  the  compul- 
sory payment  in  favour  <j1  cvt  u  the  moat 
\M)rthlcs8  and  profligate  of  mankind. 
The  Word  of  God  says,  'Blessed  is  the 
man  that  considers  the  poor the  law  of 
man  says,  'you  ilkaU  iiof  oonsidtt  whe- 
ther he  deserves  your  sympathy  or  not, 
or  whether  he  has  been  reduced  to  want 
bvnnaToidable'calaaiity,  or  by  incorri- 
gible recklessness.'  The  Word  of  God 
apportions  the  amount  of  benefactions, 
aeeording  to  tho  ability  of  the  givers ; 
the  law  of  man  exposes  them  to  the 
exorbitant  and  unreasonable  demands 
of  the  receivers,  without  any  defence, 
limitation^  or  control.  It  does,  sir,  ap* 
pear  to  me,  that  the  two  systems  are 
completely  at  variance,  and  wo  never 
fully  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  the  di« 
vine  law,  until  human  folly  has  presumed 
to  amend  or  abrogate  its  enactments." 

Such  are  the  concluding  remai-ks  of 
the  admirable    Obfenrationa''  from 


which  we  have  cited  : — observations 
which  instruct  us  that  Scotland  has 
been  consigned  to  a  sisterhood  of  sor- 
row with  ovr  own  an  happy  hmd,  and 
which  strenaonsly  urges  on  all  good 
men,  wbo  are  capable  of  thought  and 
exerUon,  to  combine  their  energies  in 
the  canse  of  ontn^ped  hflunamty. 
Deeply  as  Sir  George  Sinclair  fee!s» 
and  clearly  as  be  perceives  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  by  which  we  are 
surrounded,  he  doei  not  despair — if 
those  who  suflfisr  Wfoag,  and  those 
who  Invo  right,  will  combine  their 
itrcn 'th,  there  is  hope,  even  in  this 
dark  hour,  of  good.  Those  who  see 
nothing  but  what  is  mercantile  in  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant 
— tho«e  who  would  mal:e  merchandise 
of  suuls— have  t'ormed  an  alliance,  or 
have  been  drawn,  bf  l»te  sympathiea- 
together,  for  the  attainment  of  an  evil 
purpose — they  have  obtained  a  partial 
and  a  great  success  :  but  they  have 
won  it,  not  1>eeause  tiie  people  at  larae 
love  what  is  bad,  but  that  thej  w£o 
engaged  in  an  evil  enterprise  prose- 
cuted it  with  an  energy  and  ability 
wortbv  of  a  better  cause.  Let  good 
men  bat  emokte  this  peraeveraaoe 
and  discretion,  and  the  good  cause 
will  prosper.  Even  we,  in  our  hum- 
ble sphere,  have  bad  reason  to  feel« 
that  troth,  when  fidtiifti%  Mt  forlli, 
is  likely  to  prevail,  and  have  the  sa* 
tisfaction  to  see  reforms;  which  wo 
earuti&llj  urged  upon  the  attention  of 
onr  readers,  at  length  adopted  into 
the  poor-law  system.  Enooura^ed 
thus,  we  will  not  despair  of  renderuf^ 
further  service  to  our  country.  We 
would,  had  we  the  power,  call  into 
animation  a  spirit  of  more  prevaiBng 
energy  in  the  hearts  of  all  whom  we 
mav  have  the  power  to  irtflnenrp,  nn>l 
strengthen  thcai  in  u  persuasion,  tiiat 
if  ihtif  ean  render  truth  aod  aoond 
principle  intelligihle«  they  will  looo 
see  them  prevail. 

At  this  moment  thelrish  poor-law,  re- 
garded without  prejudice  and  stripped 
of  its  disguise,  appears  to  be  aa  rool 
an  imposture  as  ever  wronged  a  peo- 
ple. AfTectiog  to  make  provision  for 
the  wanta  of  a  pauper  population, 
overwhelming  in  amount  and  con- 
firmed in  evil  habits,  it  .assigns  to 
them  as  their  portion  about  a  third  of 
the  property  of  the  country,  and  lays 
the  burden  of  their  support  on  partiea 
whose  nett  income  is  not  tlw  third  part 
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of  tliat  third   The  neemarj  eoil<«- 

quences  have  followed.  Confiscation 
of  property  has  not  prevented  large 
numbers  of  the  poor  from  being 
itarved  to  death ;  and  in  the  midft  <^ 
ttii  terrible  process  of  starvation,  im- 
poverishment, and  ruin,  placeholders, 
ftmdholdersy  annuitants,  mortgagees, 
profesaional  men,  and  merchants,  have 
been  left  free  to  hag  tbeh*  wealth*  to 
indolge  in  their  luxuries,  and  to  see 
landlords,  farmers,  labourer.s,  and 
paupers,  struggle  for  a  while  with  in- 
soperable  diffieiilllei»  and  then  waste 
away  and  disappear. 

One  might  have  t>^oiicrTit  that  the 
•tate  of  things  which  induced  her 
Uigeatj's  niiiiatert  to  propose  that 
daring  measure,  the  rate  i  t  u  1,  would 
have  led  them  to  seek  aid  from  those 
classes  in  which  it  could  be  given 
wiftoiit  injury  to  the  donors.  One 
iB%ht  have  thought  that  tihe  oeoessitj 
wotild  have  reminded  them  of  the 
agricultural  systems,  to  winch  the 
opening  of  the  British  markets  was 
a  new  and  large  prosperity,  and  which 
might  have  been  called  on,  wHh  jm- 
tier,  to  contribute  their  share  of  the 
expenses  b^  which  British  institutions 
are  naiiitained.  But  whether  it  be 
for  want  of  enlarged  capacity,  or  from 
vicious  habit,  or  from  a  false  pre- 
judice, or  a  bad  purpose,  instead  of 
summoninK  untired  energies  to  the 
great  work  which  was  to  he  carried 
on — instead  of  calling  strong  men  to 
the  relief  of  the  disabled  —  they 
chose  rather  to  strain  the  abilities  of 
thole  who  are  already  enfeebled,  and 
to  drun  the  poor  remnant  of  theur  al» 
most  exhausted  resources.  It  is 
better,  as  well  as  fairer,  to  ascribe  this 
iniquity  to  want  of  thought,  or  want  of 
knowledge  or  want  of  eoorage,  rather 
than  to  a  malignant  or  unrighteous 
purpose ;  and  it  i^  better  to  offer  in- 
struction to  those  who  are  set  iu 
anthoritjf  than  to  regard  them  aa  in* 
traetabl^and  give  np  the  caoaeof 
the  country  as  hopclps«. 

There  will  be,  we  are  given  to 
imderstand,  a  meeting  within  this 
month,  of  those  who  agree  in  opinion 
as  to  the  injury  which  all  clas.ses  in 
Ireland  have  suffered  from  recent 
experiments  in  legislation.  We  trust 
that  those  who  addreaa  the  meeting 
will  have  seriously  deliberated  on  the 
subject  of  their  discourses,  and  have 


most  carefully  veriited  every  Act 

whicli  they  i.it  •  for  the  illustration  of 
a  principL",  in  order  to  enlarge  their 
circle  of  consumers  for  the  manu£ftc« 
tnrers  of  Great  Britidn,  the  legislaF 
ture  has  granted  a  bounty  to  the 
foreign  agriculturist.  Granted  a  boun- 
ty, we  say,  deliberately,  although  the 
mrm  in  which  the  grant  has  been  made 
is  the  withdrawal  of  a  protecting  duty ; 
because,  while  the  State  leaves  heavy 
r!inrrres  on  Engli.sh  agriculture,  and 
adds  to  the  heavy  charges  imposed  on 
Irisht  it  is  a  bounty  to  the  nreigner 
to  withdraw  the  duties  which  forced 
him  to  contribute  bis  part  to  the  ex- 
penses of  British  government.  British 
subjects  must  pay  largely  for  thdrpri* 
vilege,  which  a  foreigner  can  exercise 
without  purchase.  Immunity  from 
taxation  uuder  such  circumstances  is 
bounty. 

But  what  is  the  result  of  this  ultra- 
liberal  experiment  ?  In  political  arith- 
metic two  and  two  aro  not  always 
found  to  make  four.  They  have  not 
been  fbnnd  equivalent  to  thehr  theo- 
retical power  in  the  instance  under 
our  consideration.  The  circle  of  con- 
sumers has  widened,  but  the  profits 
of  commercial  enterprise  have  not 
augmented  with  the  enlarging  orUt* 
Hnmo  consumption  has  ceased  to  bo 
what  it  was  j  and,  instead  of  addin^^  to 
the  purchasers  in  the  home  market, 
tiie  conntleaa  myriads  whidi  swarm 
upon  the  fancy  of  n  numufacturer^  as 
he  thinks  of  a  world  opening  before 
him  to  receive  the  produce  of  bis 
forge  or  his  Ioom»  he  begins  to  find 
that  he  haa  simply  taken  foreigners  in 
exchange  for  countryiricn,  and  that,  in 
the  headlong  and  ungenerous  eager- 
ness to  form  commercial  relations  with 
countries  beyond  the  sea»  he  has  been 
disabling  those  on  whom  alone  he  can 
reckon  for  permanent  a'lv:\ntages, 
from  continuing  their  trade  with 
him. 

It  is  time  that  this  evil  and  peril 
should  l>e  fairly  considered — time  that 
it  should  be  remedied.  We  would 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  about  to  be  held*  to 
think  well  on  tiie  best  mode  of  reme- 
dy. We  n  ii<  at  one,  which  we  have 
deep  reason  to  believe  would  be  at 
once  acceptable  and  effectual.  We 
have,  in  a  furmer  number,  declared 
what  would  be  our  "  Kate  in  Aid.** 
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We  ofTer  it  again,  in  a  new  form,  to 
our  reader*s  consideration. 

Property  should  support  povorty. 
This  is  the  nuudm  on  wniek  the  poor> 
law^  is  founded — a  maxim  which  as- 
sumes thai  property  is  commensurate 
to  tlio  duty  it  ii  to  diiofaarge.  It  !■ 
not  motnt  that  property  b  to  be  flaog 
to  poverty  a«?  n  thing  which  it  may 
Worry,  but  cannot  subsist  on.  It  is 
not  meaut  that  property  is  to  be 
wholly  oonsumedt  ood  to  disappocr  in 
Fatisfying  the  wants  or  nppetites  of 
the  pauperism  it  whets.  The  maxim 
impues  that  property  is  to  endure* 
•ItDOOgh  poverty  is  to  be  fed  from  id 
ftoros.  To  deny  this,  would  be  to 
affirm  that  property  is  to  be  confls- 
cated>  and  that  poverty  is  to  have  but 
m  trandlaotaDd  umnlFering  portion  fw 
its  maintanaoeo. 

If,  then,  properly,  in  this  true  sense, 
have  poverty  assigned  to  it  as  an  in- 
cumbrance*  from  which  it  is  not  to  be 
aofarody  property  must  be  enabled  to 
bear  the  burden ;  and  if  the  State 
select  one  species  of  property  as  the 
most  convenient  mode  of  uukiug  pro- 
vision for  the  poori  it  must  see  that 
that  portion  1m  aoabled  to  fulfil  its 


purposes,  yitlding  a  competent  revenue 
to  its  legal  masters,  and  making  cha- 
ritable provision  for  the  poor.  The 
portion  assigned  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  this  office  is 
the  land  agrionlture  is  to  feed  the 
poor^Ut  must  be  ooablad  to  ftad  them 
— 4t  has  been  disabled — let  power  be 
restored  to  it — let  all  property  in 
Great  Britain — ^let  all  that  enters  the 
British  market  contribute  the  "  Rato 
bi  Aid** 

Our  Rate  in  Aid,  then,  would  be 
the  re  imposition  of  protecting  duties. 
If  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure 
would  caose  prieea  to  rise*  the  coo* 
sumer  pays  some  small  contribution  to 
the  wants  of  his  suffering  brother.  If 
prioes  remain  unchaDged«  the  foreigner 
pays  voluntarily  what  he  maniftatlj 
ooasiders  no  esorbitanl  rate  Ibr  the 
privilecrc  to  barter  his  wares  in  a  Bri- 
tish market.  Whatever  be  the  issue 
of  the  experiment^  the  poor  will  have 
ampler  provision  mode  for  their  sup. 
port — the  owner  and  occupier  of  land 
will  be  taught  to  know  that  the  State 
has  not  sacrificed  them  to  the  specultt- 
one  and  aBhemes  of  heartleie  and  ua- 
principlod  advenariet» 
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CAH 

Is  an  article  upon  the  Canadas>  pub- 
lished in  the  number  of  this  Magaxine 

for  September,  we  commented  upon 
two  important  eras  in  the  history  of 
that  country — its  conquest  by  Wolfe, 
and  the  pas.smp  of  the  Hebellion  Losses* 
Indemnity  Bill  by  Ix)rd  Elgin.  Since 
then  the  crisis  which  that  Bill  pro- 
duced has  pa^d,  the  feverish  excite- 
ment oonaeqnent  apon  it  is  over ;  but 
we  have  now  before  us  the  most  con- 
vincincr  cviilciicc  tli.it  that  fovcr  hjis 
been  replaced  by  a  chronic  discontent. 
We  hear  no  more  of  peltin^f  of  burn- 
ings,  of  riots,  and  of  blood^ht  <1  ;  but 
•wo  have  to  deal  with  a  coi  il,  deliberate, 
and  well-digested  scheme  for  a  peace- 
ful severance  of  that  colony  from  our 
empire.  Between  one  thousand  and 
one  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  n>ost 
wealthy,  intelligent,  and  respectable 
iidiabitants  of  its  metropolis  have  at- 
tached their  names  to  a  manifesto,  de* 
daring  their  be  lief  of  a  necessity  for, 
and  their  determinatioa  to  advocate, 
a  peacefal  separation  of  Canada  from 
Great  Britain,  and  its  annexation  to 
the  T'iiii(/.l  State?. 

This  document  breathes  no  word  of 
defiance,  it  spcAks  no  word  of  raze, 
it  refers  to  no  outrage,  it  a^ks  fur 
no  r'^drr-^>5  of  wrongs,  but  e.iljnlv,  and 
soeniinj^Iy  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  it  states  the  sad  ct)ndition  of 
the  country,  and  pronounces  upon 
what  IS  deemed  the  '  rily  ft  a>ih^  m*  .ins 
of  retrieving  its  decayin!;  ibi  imies*. 

It  ha.s  nt  la<\  then,  cutue  to  this ! 
The  empire  which  has  cost  us  years  of 
contest  and  diplomnry,  ^oa=;  of  KiuckI 
and  mines  of  tn  a«ure  to  win  and  to 
hold,  is  cruuililiug  in  pieces  in  our 
prx<p,  and  Britain  wtll  soon  be  called 
n[>on  to  bid  farewell  to  the  Western 
Cfntinent,  to  resiirn  one  of  the  fairest 
portions  of  her  long-boa-nied  dominion, 
the  snn  wiU  soon  set  upon  her  terri- 
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tories,  and  she  must,  crab-like,  v.  J. L 
backward  to  the  East,  if  she  hopes  to 

preserve  any  remnant  of  her  proud 
position  anmn^j  the  nation?  of  the  earth. 
For,  let  us  nut  be  deceived;  if  we  give 
up  Canada,  all  our  possessions  in 
North  America  must  soon  follow  in 
her  wake,  or  we  rnnsf  prr^siM-ve,  at  tho 
expense  of  i>er[)etual  warlare,  an  au- 
thority whicn  will  be  detested  as  un- 
justly maintained.  If  we  yield  to  the 
demand  of  the  Canadas,  tliere  is  not 
one  reason,  except  tho^e  of  a  purely 
selfish  nature,  which  we  can  nr^  for 
a  refu.sal  of  the  -.nne  boon  to  Nova 
Sfotia.  to  New  Brun.swiek,  to  New- 
foun<liand,  to  Prince  Edward  Island, 
or  to  the  West  Indies.  The  advan- 
tacres  of  the  changes  will  be  as  great 
to  them  ;  and  will  it  be  wi^e,  or  gene- 
rous, or  right,  can  it  have  any  other 
efiect  than  to  sour  and  embitter  Ihelr 
feelings,  to  urge  only  these  selfish  con- 
sideraf!on>j  In  opposition  to  their  claims, 
in  themselves  e«jually  just  with  those 
of  the  Canadians?  If,  in  the  lan^^uage 
of  tho  JHmeg,  we  are  to  "take  care, 
that,  in  surrendering  Canada  iMt  to 
surrender  one  jt>t  of  sea  or  laud  tho 
|>o8session  of  whidi  really  and  eflfec- 
tively  concerns  the  maritime  and  com- 
mercial imjKirlance  of  Great  Britain." 
then  must  we  retain  the  C.i:;:-.  'uo. 
But  let  m,  in  God's  name,  retain  them 
by  a  tenure  which  shall  make  it  not 
bunlensome  to  thetn,  and  as  litilc 
onerous  an  pos>ible  to  ourselves.  Let 
US  not  let  them  feel  that  they  are 
wronged  by  the  connexion;  or  that 
we  are  not  willing  t<<  t  ike  upon  our- 
selves the  burden  which  it  im£>ose8 
upon  them. 

To  learn  wisdom  from  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past  is  the  duty  <  .r  states- 
men and  philoseplHTf,  ami  it  is  to  be 
gleaned  no  less  Irom  the  errors  of  our 
predecessors,  and  their  evil  results. 
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than  from  the  good  ellects  of  their 

j)nidencc  and  foresight.  Let  us  look 
back  over  the  ovenls  which  have  been 
proDiinent  in  oiir  connexion  with  Ca- 
]utda»  and  mark  how  our  alternate 
weakncsis  and  raahneas  (too  firequently 
the  result  of  iprnonuice)  haTO  atep  by 
step  led  to  thin  result. 

Canada,  at  the  period  of  the  Con- 
quest, contained  a  French  population 
of  about  sixty-five  thousand  souls.  To 
these,  by  the  terms  of  the  capitulation 
of  QueMC,  and  the  rabsequent  treaty 
between  France  and  Great  Britain, 
certain  rights  were  concedt d.  Their 
laws»  iauiruage,  and  religion  were 
guaranteed  to  dbem.  This  guarantee 
was  variously  interpreted,  according 
to  the  corniiii«sion  to  General  ^lurrav, 
and  the  ordiuaueo  passed  in  eon- 
formitv  therewith ;  it  meant  that  their 
laws  BhouM  Ikivc  fuU  esSkct  upon  all 
rights  obtained  and  accrued  tip  to  a 
time  certain,  fixed  by  the  Government. 
To  this  the  French  Canadians  de- 
murred, and  by  the  "  Quebec  Act," 
14  Geo.  111.,  taj).  83,  the  clergy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  were  granted 
the  future  exercise  of  all  their  old 
rights  over  the  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation, liud  the  English  laws  and  prac- 
tice of  courts  which  had  then  been  in 
force  ia  Canada  for  ten  years  were  an- 
nulled. From  this  source  may  be 
traced  nearly  all  the  evils  to  which 
Lower  Canada  has  since  been  subject. 
Lord  Durham,  with  all  his  faults,  and 
all  hia  blunders,  told  a  truth  which 
has  not  been  cnou^'h  heedt  d,  that  the 
troiil)les  in  JOastcrn  Canada  have  been 
the  result  oi'  a  war  of  races. 

Emigrants  had  been  induced  to 
ilock  to  the  country  under  a  guarantee 
of  T^ritish  laws  and  usages.  Tlirv  ^vi  vc 
now  lel't  to  light  their  way  onward 
against  an  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
race,  and  under  the  retardin  g  iniluenccs 
of  a  system  of  laws  totally  luifitted  for 
an  enterprising  comraercial  comjuu- 
nity. 

With  the  guarantee  of  their  laws  to 
the  French  Canadians,  was  perpetuated 
a  system  of  feudal  burdens  and  exac- 
tions, under  which  no  country  can 
prosper.  The  guarantee  of  the  use  of 
their  languaire  in  leirislative  and  jtidi- 
cial  proceedings,  kept  alive  a  spirit  of 
nationalit^t  ^nd  a  aesire  to  raaintun 
separate  interests  firom  those  of  their 
conquerors.  The  guarantee  of  the 
free  use  of  their  religion  was  just ;  but 
that  which  legalised  the  levy  ing  of 


tithes*  and  the  holding  of  large  estates 
in  mortmain,  has  proved  a  curse.  These 
concessions  were  made  at  a  time  when 
the  Government  seemed  apprehensive 
that  they  would  join  the  Americans  in 
their  struggle  for  independence. 

It  is  probn>)le  that  the  Government 
of  the  time  imagined  that  these  evils 
would  work  their  own  cure,  and  that 
if  a  lool  legislature  were  established* 
the  people,  being  themselves  brotiglit 
to  see  the  evil  eifects  of  these  remnants 
of  feudal  barbarism,  and  ha^ng  the 
power  in  their  own  hands  to  do  so, 
would  abolish  them.  The  legislature 
which  was  accordingly  given  them  by 
the  *' Gonstitutioma  Act,"  31st  Geo. 
IIL,  cap.  31,  was,  however,  necessarily 
somewhat  popular  In  its  character, 
being  founded  upon  the  model  of  those 
conceded  to  the  other  American  colo- 
nies. In  the  House  of  Assembly,  the 
confim  red  French  Canadians  had  an 
ovcrwliulmiu^  majority,  and  guai'ded 
jealously  their  ancient,  cumbrous  in- 
stitutions, endeared  to  them  a.s  a  part 
of  their  cherished  nationality.  To  se- 
cure an  influence  to  the  British  settlers, 
which  it  was  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  the  commercial  and  industrial  int6> 
restsof  the  country  that  they  should  pos- 
sess, a  preponderance  was  given  them  in 
thelJpperHouse,orLcgislativeCouneil. 
This  was  their  duo  by  reason  of  their 
position,  intelligence,  and  enterprise. 
The  proclamation  which  invited  them  to 
settle  in  Canada  (then  the  Province  of 
Quebec)  had  guaranteed  them  British 
laws.  This  pledge  had  been  broken. 
Jt  was  absolutelv  ncff^sarv  that,  in  a 
British  colony,  iinii:ih  inhabitants 
should  have  some  protection  from  the 
legislative  power  of  uneducated  and 
unenterprising  Frenchmen. 

Unused  to  self-govermncnt  of  any 
hind,  the  French  Qinadians  wcm  fcae « 
time  happy  and  contented  with  their 
new  position,  Init  opposed  with  jealous 
vigilance  any  imiovation  by  the  Anglo- 
Canacfian^  on  thor  laws  and  feudal 
usages.  At  last,  they  were  taught  by 
}?ome  English  and  Scotch  radicals,  and 
American  republicans,  through  their  po- 
litical leaden,  that  they  were  mudh 
oppressed,  because  they  were  not  repre- 
senUnl  acconling;  to  tnoir  nunil)ers  in 
the  upper  house,  and  because  the  public 
offices  were*  to  a  certain  {as  they  assert- 
eil,  to  a  grievous)  extent,  monopo* 
hsetl  by  p«H>pk'  of  British  extraction. 

These  mstructors  of  tin-  p«'ople  wouki 
only  see  general  principk  .-,  and  would 
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not  p<nt?ive  how  they  were  afit'cteMl  by 
peculiar  circumsUiinvs.  Their  liciiiU 
were  fiDed  frith  high  ideas  of  the  free 
irL<!titutioii8  of  Great  Britain  and  thu 
Unitt><l  States,  and  they  would  not  jH>e. 
how  utU'riy  unfiltctl  the  ignorant  and 
bigoted  Frendi  GaiHufiaii  iras  for  tl^ir 
exercise.  Either  the  'natural  law,  that 
ri^jhts  belong  tn  \hrm*  only  w^ho  have 
the  capacity  properly  to  U!«e  and  enjoy 
tfaeoiy  never  entered  their  inmgin;idomi; 
or  they  were  willlajx  to  believe  in  an 
intt'llrfrf  ncc  which  nowhere  exi»te<l,  an 
enteri>ri^  which  was  nowhere  mani- 
feetea;  a  capadty  for  freedom  irldch 
tlx  ir  past  history  and  present  state 
should  have  taught  them  was  as  yet 
chimericaL 

The  Frendi  Caimdianw  were  aloKMit 
wholly  engaged  in  agricultural  |)iir8aits; 
the  tnnl»-  of  the  country,  winch  soon 
fell  principally  into  the  luuid^  of  the 
Brittah  and  American  aettlcn,  was 
dogged  bv  them  with  customs'  dutiea» 
from  which  the  whole  of  the  proAnncin! 
rei^uc  was  raised.  They  endeavoured 
to  pot  «  tax  upoa  emi^vnts.  They 
perpetoally  lemonBtrated  that  the  legi»- 
lativc  eotmon  wa?<  not  filled  by  election, 
that  it  might  be  as  wholly  under  tlieir 
control  as  the  hywer  honae.  They 
comphiin<  «l  tliat  public  oifieea^  which 
their  hick  of  <  Im-jtion  ami  jreneral 
informaiiun  rendered  them  unnuaUlied 
to  nil,  were  not  given  to  tJiem  in 
uroportiOD  to  their  numerical  8tTei);;ilu 
They  complaiiK'd  iliat  a  rf>rponitlon  in 
England  (the  British  American  Land 
Company),  ha<l  been  given  grants  of  a 
Large  tract  of  hind  for  the  puqio-e  of 
r«-  ;kllin;r  if  Hnti>h  *iettlers.  Tliefle 
formed  the  continual  subject  of  com- 
]>laint^,  pedtiona*  and  demands  fur 
rc<ln-";  of  grievmnoea. 

We  have  seen  that  prr^vioas  to  the 
revolution  in  America,  large  concessions 
wej^  made  to  the  French  Canmlians ; 
others  were  again  ni.ule,  previous  to 
the  w^ar  of  1812.  Tlicy  reiranlcd  the 
approach  of  trouble  as  a  favonralile 
opportunity  fur  (lenuuiiU  on  the  im- 
perial govemmenty  and  ita  oomplianoe 
with  tljflr  desires  as  a  triumph  on  their 
part,  aTid  a  mark  of  weakness  on  the 
|«irt  of  that  government. 

It  is  mmeceesary  to  trace  the  history 
of  this  agitation  onward  throajrh  all  its 
different  stage's,  until  the  ^rranting  of 
the  civil  list,  and  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rAclKon.  We  sufficient^  com. 
mented  npon  this,  when  that  rebellion 
hroii^t  it  more  immediately  under  omr 


con^JideratioTi.  We  wisli  merely  to 
recall  to  the  remembrance  of  our  readeni 
its  prominent  features,  and  to  direct 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  I'onciliatton 
and  eoTicession  only  U^l  to  the  discovery  . 
of  farther  grievances ;  that  a  right 
given  to.day  was  oonndered  as  a  hasia 
whm«n  to  found  a  claim  for  another 
to-morrow,  withotit  which  that  of  to-day 
would  lie  incomplete;  and  that  theue 
concessions  were  almost  inyariably  made 
at  the  wrongtime,  and  in  an  undi^nifhd 
manner.  Tlie  grant  of  thrir  old 
national  rights  was  necessarily  followed 
by  that  of  representatiTe  institntions, 
in  order  that  those  evils  might  be 
aboljshcil  by  tlie  |M'Oj)lc  tlirnis<'lve8, 
which  were  sacred  Irom  the  touch  of 
the^  high  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 
This  was  followiHl,  before  one  step  had 
been  t^iken  in  tlu-  desire<l  din  i  tioii,  by 
clamours  for  the  civil  list  and  an  elective 
lepdative  coundl ;  and  the  concession 
of  one  demand  was  used  aa  a  lever 
wherewith  to  coniiK'l  the  prrmting  of 
the  other,  anti  the  extension  of  the 
anthorityof  the  people  over  the  officers 
of  the  crown.  Tiie  Assembly  withheld 
the  sij]»plies  mitil  these  fjrievances 
should  be  redressttd,  viz.,  until  absolute 
power  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Fn-nch  Canadian  colonists.  Lord  John 
Ivussell,  the  Colonial  Minister  of  that 
time,  procured  wrtain  resolutions  to 
be  passed  by  the  House  of  Conunons, 
u|>oii  tlie  *«ubject  of  the  condaiCtof  the 
(  aiiaflian  Assembly;  and  among  others 
one  to  the  following  eiicct,  "  Tliat,  for 
defraving  the  arrears  due  on  account, 
of  die  esta!)lished  and  customary 
clmrgi's  of  the  administnition  of  justice, 
an<l  of  the  civil  government  of  thf 
pmvince,  it  is  exi)edient,  that  after 
appUing  for  that  purpose  such  balance 
as  sfiould,  on  the  loth  day  of  Ajiril 
last,  be  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver- 
general,  arising  out  of  the  hereditan', 
temtorial*  and  casual  revenues  of  the 
crown,  till'  fjovemor  of  the  province 
be  empowcn  d  to  issue,  out  of  any  oiher 
moneys  in  tlu?  hands  of  the  receiver- 
generalt  such  further  sums  aa  dull  he 
neccs^^arv  to  eflict  the  payment  of  such 
arrears  and  charges  up  to  the  lOth 
April  last." 

These  resolutions  afibrded  the  proxL 
mate  cause  of  the  n^bellion,  which  the 
British  inhabitants,  and  a  small  portion 
of  the  better  class  of  French  Canadians, 
rushed  to  arms  to  put  down.  If  ever 
a  purv  and  chivalrous  loyalty  buriu'd 
in  the  breasts  of  any  men«  it  did  in 
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those  of  the  loyalist;}  of  iliat  ]>erio«].  It 
k  true  that  their  leadens  Imd  been  sup- 
ported, and  their  eondnct  heartily  ap- 
proved ci  antl  (_'iiiloi*fe<l  hv  the  British 
Government  and  Parliainent,  ttn<l  they 
were  only  called  upon,  in  their  turn,  to 
support  the  government  to  whidi  Hiey 
trere  thus  indebted  j  hat  they  respondetl 
to  the  call,  nnt  on  neenunt  of  jjrsititnde 
for  these  beuetits  aliuie,  but  from  an 
innate  lore  and  loyalty  towards  Britain* 
and  an  honest  and  heartfelt  pri<te  in 
their  participation  in  her  rii"*. 

The  French  Canadians  and  their 
Anglo-repnbBcan  aHiea  msn  snbduedi 
bot  not  witliouteost;  Britain  lost  some 
bravo  W)ldi< t<,  nisd  many  of  ihc  loyal- 
jHta  ha<l  to  moimi  munlered  iricnds  and 
blighted  health  and  j>rospects.  Yet 
they  had8uflK^re<l  in  the  caufo  of  Britldi 
supi-emnry,  and  their  siicrifioes  were 
cheerfully  endurtnl.  It  is  nnnecemry 
here  to  dihito.  at  lenj^h  upon  the 
reforms  which  were  proposed  and 
att.'iiipte<l  by  Lords  Gosfoi-il  nii<l  "Dur- 
ham. Th«  V  receive<l  due  attention 
from  ihu  |>ei  iotlical  press  of  this  countnr 
at  the  time  they  were  put  forth.  Their 
authors  rect  ived  no  thaidcs  for  their 
efforts.  Sir  John  Colbonie  wa^  ele- 
vated to  the  peerage  I'ur  supprv.*-sing 
ihe  rebellion. 

Sinc^  then  Canada  has  been  governed 
»ticce!s««ively  by  ft  very  talentetl  but  cor- 
rupt poUticimi,  by  a  weak  old  burouct, 
bjthe  greatest  man  Canada  ever  saw, 
by  a  pro  tempore  mifitan'  governor,  and 
by  Lord  El<.nn.  We  will  deal  with  his 
oharacter  heruufu>r. 

If  we  arc  to  jud^  of  Lord  Syden. 
liain*s  instructions  by  }m  acts,  and  of 
the  intentions  of  jrov<'rnm«'nt  by  the 
conduct  ol"  itii  representative,  he  was 
sent  out  to  prepare  Lower  Canafia,  b^ 
the  legislation  of  a  special  council  nonu- 
natod  by  hini-rlf  aiid  ] m-deecssors,  for 
a  union  with  Upper  Cauo<la  ;  to  eflect 
that  unkm  in  sndi  a  manner,  if  possible, 
as  to  give  to  ibc  British  inhabitants  a 
preponderance  in  l>otli  lu*'?'-'-^  o!"  tin- 
provincial  parliament}  and  wltcu  this 
had  been  done,  to  concede  to  them  the 
most  ample  powers  of  self-gi^vemment. 
This  was  evidently  llie  [n>k  lu-  st  f  biin- 
self  about.  The  lepslation  of  the 
spooial  council,  dictatedj  no  doubt, 
prfnetpally  by  himselfy  was  of  a  kind 
to  angliiy  the  co»mtr>',  to  jecnrp  tbrir 
titles  to  [Hirchfisers  of  pro[>erty,  and 
thus  ofi'er  additional  inducements  to 
new  settlers,  and  to  prejiare  the  people 
to  aboKsh  the  setguorial  dues  by  eom- 
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osilion  or  commutation,  lie  stimu- 
ated,  too,  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  a 
desire  for  wealth  «nd  pr*>ffresR  among 
the|>eoplf.  r>\  tlir  riiiitii  Art  tlien^pre- 
sontatioti  ^v.ls  divided  eijually  between 
Upper  an<l  ]>ower  Canatla,  though  the 
latter  was  ranch  the  more  iK>pulous; 
and  by  a  skilful  distributu  ii  of  the 
reprc-ontatlve."*  in  the  lowt  r  i)roviuce, 
the  number  of  Anglo-Canadian  con- 
stituents was  made  muoh  greater  in  the 
united  province  than  the  French- 
Cnnndian.  His  L<irdship's  next  »t<»p, 
after  procUumiiiff  this  Act,  was  quietly 
to  intimate  to  aU  the  officials  throuph. 
out  the  countiy^that  they  must  fmd 
seats  in  parlisment  or  resign  their 
places.  By  means  of  bribery  and  vio- 
Jcnoe,  these  men  scnunbled  into  parUa. 
ment,  and  became  the  willing  mstru- 
ments  of  his  Excellency's  will.  I'he 
forced  legislation  of  this  parliament, 
also  ondiV  his  dictation,  cerwnly  tend, 
ed  farther  towarfl  the  An^ificatinn  of 
ill.'  conntr}-.  Bui  in  the  mid«t  of  his 
career  he  wh-s  cut  off.  NVhat  the  result 
of  his  policy  would  have  been,  had  he 
lived  to  carrv  it  out,  it  is  hard  to  deter, 
mine.  UnfortMnatrly  for  the  CM-mtr-;* , 
he  wji"*  sncceuile«l  l»y  a  weak  old  man, 
whom  tbe  nepotism  of  a  Conservative 
government  thnist  into  office.  He  was 
entirely  incapnbli-,  a<swoll  from  his  lack 
of  talent  as  from  liis  sterling  intrirnty 
of  purpose,  of  canning  out  the  ci  nt  iy 
designs  of  his  predeoesflors. 

Lord  Sydenham  had,  by  the  ratifi- 
cation of  n  resobition  pa''<ed  by  the 
Houscf  of  Assemblyj  no  doubt  introduced 
with  his  sanction,  or  pcriiaps  at  bis 
su^feslion,  granted  responsible  govern- 
ment. This,  while  he  lived  to  control 
itii  workings,  and  had  a  lower  house 
fiUed  with  the  menials  of  govenunent* 
Avas  a  mere  "tub  to  the  whale,"*  a  bait 
wherewith  to  cutrh  '*  liberal "  j_nKl5i:eon9 ; 
but  in  the  hands  of  such  a  man  as  Sir 
Charles  Bagot  it  proved  a  most  seikras 
and  dangerous  concession. 

Tlii>«e  who  held  places  as  heads  of 
departments  under  Lord  Sydenhaui« 
and  who  formed  his  executive  connci]« 
or  cabinet  (as  it  now  began  to  be 
called),  were  r  f  ih  i  ill  shades  of 
politics.  The  i  ivnch  Canadians,  how- 
ever, were  not  represented  there.  For 
the  purpose  of  bringing  them  into  lii^ 
eouii'  !n>  fixed  his  eyes  on  M.  L.  H. 
MeuartI,  r/it  Lat'ontnim^  a  rival  of  Mr. 
Papiiicuu  iu  the  old  Lower  Cauailian 
House  of  Assembly,  who  had  escaped 
punishment  for  participation  in  the 
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T«faeDion  (if  we  loay  be 
hibtrnicism)  '^bf  the  skin  of  his  t«?t  th.** 

Hi>  L"rd-htp,  no  doubt,  thrniM!,t,  that 
by  calling  thi?  jycntleman  into  his  cal»i- 
Bet,  be  woold  leave  no  cau5e  lor  com- 
plaint OB  the  part  of  the  Fvendi  Ca- 
nadijrv:,  'h^x  they  liiiil  no  part  in  oon- 
dnctiii^  tlic  tilliiirs  of  the  eountn'.  Yet 
that  he  should  efiln  tually  act  upon  the 
auuum,  *' divide  et  imiK^ra;**  UMttbe 
old  partisans  of  "Mr.  Fapitieau  would 
not  eoiist  iit  to  Ik*  led  l)y  Mr.  Lafou- 
taine ;  that  he  would  brinjr  but  a  section 
of  hv»  oonntn  inon  with  him ;  that  bifl 
influence  would  ilm-  inroii>iilcrable, 
and  that  he  wmiid  have  to  yield  to  the 
Anglo- Canudiuu  interests,  n  prest-nti-il 
in  his  cabinet,  and  more  powerfully 
?TTpport<  (l  in  ]i:irliauu-lit  ;  if  Ins  lord- 
ship thought  this,  he  was  nu-takt  n. 
Mr.  Lafont^nc  brought  all  the  Canadian 
ncmbers  *t  his  ha«k,  and  could  then, 
and  can  now,  eomniand  more  votes  in 
the  Houso  of  AMsenihlv  thnn  anr  nth<'r 
member  of  the  <'abinet.  Although 
overtures  were  made  to  this  gentleman 
by  Ix>r<l  Sydenliatii,  it  was  under  Sir 
Charles  Bagot  that  lie  eomnieneed  hi» 
itiign.     The  cabinet  was  remodelled, 
flome  of  the  dd  nemhera  weve  sent  to 
the  bench,  some  re?i{n>*'d,  some  pot 
lenrp  of  nh^mrfy  nnd  IMr.  1  Baldwin,  who 
stotxl  in  a  similar  powtiou  with  regard 
to  the  rebeUlon  in  Upper  Canada,  to 
tTiat  of  Mr.  Lafontaine  with  regard  to 
that  in  tin-  lower  prf>vinfe,  held  a  place 
in  the  caUiiict ;  besides  him,  as  leader 
of  the  Upper  CanadiaB  "liberahi,*' 
•Qveral  leamnff  men  who  had  bi-en  con. 
pprvative*  whUo  place  seemed  to  be 
u^mi  exclusively  ia  the  gii^  of  that 
party,  now  beeatne  hnid>nionthed  in 
their  prafeasiotis  of  "  ltberali.^ni : '  and 
?ftrov«»,  ^omo  of  them  successfully,  \\>r 
places  in  or  under  the  "  liberal"  goveru- 
ment.   These  umb,  and  those  whom 
they  ooul  I  infloiBce,  reo^yed  with 
0p*'n  nrru?  ]>y  the  ninn  in  power,  swelled 
the  ranks  of  their  supporters,  and 
eveated  for  them  a  most  subtM;rvient 
majority.  Messrs. La fontatno and^Bdd> 
win  ruNd  tlic  province,  while  poor 
Sir  Charles  iiagot  enjoyed  the  empty 
honocnr  of  being  called  the  governor. 
SickneMf  perhaps,  as  much  as  natural 
lackof dnfcrniinaiionor  talent,  n'iid('r.'d 
him  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  hia 
Biiniiiters. 

Thev  afforded  in  their  legislation  an 
exemplification  <jf  \\w  proverb,  that 
**  liberals  out  of  ollic*'  an-  fl("?pnt*5  when 
inpowCT.  "  They  Were  utterly  i-egardless 
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of  the  feelings  of  the  minority  ;  their 
rights,  opiiii'-n-',  and  feelings  were  set  at 
n<>iif_d)t.  Their  thii!  fa  i  111  -<(  m.-d  to  be, 
so  toiUter  the  laws  and  couMitution  of 
the  province,  and  so  to  strt^ngthen 
th^selves  by  the  distribntion  of  pa. 
tronagL*,  a«  to  srTore  plnoc  aiul  power 
to  themselvc!^  for  all  time  to  come.  But 
Sir  Charles  Bugot  also  died.  Lord 
(then  Sir  Charles)  Metealfs  suoceoded 
him — a  man  who  will  t  vr-r  live  in  the 
oH  iiioriea  of  Angl(»-('anadiau»,  en- 
shrined in  their  heart  of  hearts 
— as  a  man,  a  Christian,  and  a 
statesman,  witliotif  lii<3  peer  in  the  an- 
nals of  Canada,  without  his  superior 
in  the  histon.'  of  the  world.  A  long 
list  of  distinguished  services  in  the  East 
and  Wv-t  Iuilie8  liarl  crowned  his  brow 
with  undying  lani  t  U.  IH<?  private  for- 
tune raijjed  him  li»r  Mlx)ve  all  allure- 
ments of  pecuniary*  gain,  and  hb  disio. 
tereatod  genero«<ity  and  noble-minded- 
ne«!S  at  one*  ilestrtn  iKl  all  suspicions  of 
personal  and  selfish  motives.  To  his 
nand  Britain  wisely  conllded  the  go- 
vennnent  of  Canada ;  would  that  ne- 
potism, can«lessness,  and  experiment- 
alL^m  hud  allowed  more  such  names  to 
be  placed  upon  the  nXL  of  her  govc^. 
noi^. 

Thf>  **  liberal"  minisfr}' «oot»  found 
that  he  was  not  at  aH  disposed  to  be 
a  paariTe  instmment  in  tn^  hands. 
They  <lemanded  pledgea  of  him  which 
he  c<»n«;5di  ri  d  o<juivalent  to  tli  it  nf  a 
complete  surrender  of  his  aulhuri^ 
into  their  hands.  He  indi^nantlx  re- 
fused oompUanoe :  th^-  resigned  thdr 
oflitvs,  nnd  were  «iiccetMU'd  by  an  amal- 
gamation ministry,  consisting  of  a  veiy 
small  section  of  JUywer  Ganaifian  Hbe- 
ralsf  and  the  conservatives  of  both 
f»eetions  of  the  province.  A  dissolti. 
tiun  ensued,  and  the  country  returned 
a  Tei7  small  majority  in  favour  of  the 
new  0iimsten»  who  were  compelled  to 
\\m  almost  nny  inf^an"?  in  theur  power 
to  strengthen  their  position.  To  such 
a  man  as  Lord  S^d^am,  ddlled  in  aU 
the  wiles  of  poUtlcal  intrigue,  and  care, 
less  (>f  t])t'  mean''  empl^v,  tl,  so  that  the 
d»»ired  end  were  obt-aiiKHi,  this  task 
would  not  have  been  so  difficidt.  But 
Lord  Metcalfe  was  too  honest  to  be 
altogether  ?urrr'«sfiil.  If  any  corrupt 
practices  were  mafle  use  of  they  were 
nis  ministers'.  Nearly  all  Uie  governors 
of  Canada  have  <'ndeavoure<l  to  conci- 
liate and  make  friends  of  the  Fn^uih 
Cana<lian<s.  This  is  imj)racticable. 
Clinging  to  each  other  with  a  perti- 
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juuaty  almost  unequalled,  they  pre- 
sent an  im|jenetral)le  phalanx  to  the 
attacks  of  eueiuiej$,  or  ihe  8olioitaUoui» 
of  friendst  from  which  it  ia  almost  im- 
potisible  to  detach  n  Hin>j[l('  ihthou.  If 
thov  tnke  power  at  all,  it  must  be  fi«  a 
boti y  ;  if  they  are  to  be  the  iHends  of 
the  {;o^  crnmentf  it  is  only  on  condition 
that  tliev  are  made  absolute  masters  of 
Eastern  C:inii<l;i.  The-so  have  l>een 
invarial»ly  their  terms,  from  wiiich  they 
'bate  Qo  jot  or  tittle,  dictated  a  dc> 
tare  to  ]>reserve  their  peculiar  mstitu* 
tinn>.  nrxl  ;i  ili  tennination  to  mnintnin 
their  natioiiahty.  Their  trien(lshl[>  lor 
an  Enjj;U.sh  *;ovenior  is  a  thing  of 
nou^'ljt — a  eu('koo-er\-  tjuigbt  them  by 
their  leaders  when  tbey  deem  it  for 
their  interest. 

Lonl  Metealfe  was  unfortunately  not 
free  from  thU  generous  -weakness,  dic- 
tiited  by  innwirtiality  and  high  feeling, 
but"  entt^-rtanuMl  in  ignnnmee  of  the 
pcculiurities  of  the  mttion  with  whom 
ne  had  to  deal.  The  means  which  his 
ministry  made  use  of  to  gjiin  French 
support,  civafi  d  tlissatisfaetion  among 
then*  immeiiiatc  friends,  and  caused  a 
dangerous  tli-]il ay  of  thdr  weakoeas  to 
their  rivab.  their  small  majority 

they  were  u!i  i  l  to  carry  through  par- 
liiuueut  maity  luiporiaut  measures  which 
the  neceasitnea  of  the  country  required, 
or  to  carr}'  t)n  the  govcrnnwnt  with 
pro|K'r  ellirieney.  rarlianu'iit  vva*^ 
aolved,  aud  a  ucw  one  called,  in  which 
the  miniatry  waa  left  vilb  a  minority. 
They  fell,  unregretted  by  a  great  man^ 
of  tiu  ir  former  suj>M..i  ters,  to  the  evi- 
dent satisfaction  uf  siome  of  them. 
Messrf).  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine  rc- 

twuetl  to  power. 

In  the  nionntiiiie.  Lord  Metcalfe  had 
quitted  the  count r}'.  Ill  health  had 
comjv'lled  liim  to  leave  his  government, 
and  seek  in  Ida  native  land  hia  home 
ami  his  jrr.ivc.  Both  Iltnifses  of  the 
Imperial  rarliaim  iit  had  pronounced 
then:  approval  ol"  his  conduct :  the  go- 
TOmment  had  rewarded  him  with  a 
peerage. 

Lonl  Catheart,  for  a  short  time, 
while  there  was  a  likelihood  of  a  rujp. 
ture  with  the  United  States  upon  the 
Oregon  tjucstion,  held  the  appointment, 
and  thf^n  •j:a\o  place  to  Lord  Elgin. 

The  career  of  tliis  uoblenuui  will 
lon^  aerve  to  marie  a  moat  important 
era  m  the  annaLs  of  our  colonial  empire. 
If  there  ^:\^  cycT  n  time  when  the 
bonds  of  loyalty  re(|uired  streogthcQ. 
ing,  when  stranuotu  exartiona  wera 
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required  to  render  the  government  of 
liis  roval  mistress  plea'^ant  to  the  colo- 
uist,  tlie  period  of  Lonl  Elgin's  govern- 
ment haa  been  that  time.    Our  five- 
trade  pc^oy  had  snapped  in  sunder  the 
powerful  tics  of  inteivst  uhich  bound 
our  colonics  to  us  i  and  some  men  were 
alreadv  ocmdming  tbe  fikelihood  of» 
and  t&e  Den^ta  to  be  derive<l  from, 
their  separation  from  ns.    Besides,  the 
example  of  all  continental  Europe  waa 
unacttUng  men's  minda  with  re^^ird  to 
the  dutiea  of  loysdty  and  obedience; 
an<l  it  was  manifest,  that  if  the  fct  lings 
of  love  and  respect  for  Great  Britain 
and  their  sovereign  were  not  fostered, 
thev  must  soon  yield  tO  tlie  attacks  of 
svlf-interest  nnd  theoretical  notions  of 
libeity.    Insti^ad  of  studying  how  he 
might  l)est  accomphsh  this  end,  he  set 
about  earning  for  himself  a  personal 
popularity.  lie  attcmlcd  fairs.  I)azaar8, 
and  charitable  soirees,  (to  which,  how- 
ever, he  never  ^ave  anything),  celebra- 
tions of  mechamcs'  institutes,  and  mer- 
cantile librarj'  associations ;  lie  made 
v.ju  ...  ho?5.  and  danred  highland  dings ; 
in  lact,  did  all  that  a  borough  member 
would  do  to  win  &voar  wiw  his  con* 
stituent^,  through   their   wiv^  and 
daughters.    One  feature  of  this  career, 
whidi  he  so  steadfastly  pursued,  dim> 
med  the  Ins^  of  the  laimb  wfaich  he 
won.    His  downright  niggardliness, 
the  int4'ns('  dc.sirc  he  always  manifested 
to  save  money,  soon  became  a  commou 
tome  of  eonvemtion  in  the  drdes 
where  be  seemed  most  to  seek  ibr  ap. 
plause,  and  showed  to  the  greater  dis- 
advantage when  contra.sted  with  Lord 
Metcalfe's  almost  princely  munificenoe. 

This  soon  gave  rise  to  a  ruraomv 
which  loosr'iicd  tlie  lu>ld  he  might  have 
had  upon  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
aud  lessened  the  respect  whicn  tiiey 
wuhed  to  entertain  for  the  repteaenta. 
tivc  of  their  sovereign.  Tt  was  to  the 
efTi'Ct  that  he  had  obtained  his  ap- 
pointment from  his  over-kind  relative, 
that  he  might  e^m  a  peerage,  and  be 
enabled,  by  his  .savings,  to  i)ay  off  s<MBe 
of  the  incumbrances  uj^on  his  Srottish 
estates.  If  this  be  not  tnie,  his  lord- 
ahip  has  lumaelf  to  blame  for  bariitt 
^iven  cause  for  the  belief  Iqr  a  niggarci. 
hness  conformable  to  the  supposition. 

Still  annexation  or  independence  was 
a  tlung  seldom  dionght  of,  and  less 
frequently  mentioned.  A.  few  bank- 
rupt merchants  and  nn«nccc8sfiU  land 
speculators  believed  that  their  pouketa 
oonld  be  repleaiihed  in  no  other  waj; 
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aoil  thoy  wen*  quietly,  but  unsuccess- 
Ailly,  stnring  to  convert  men  to  their 
rreitl,  Ijord  Cl^n  wa."^  com|it'll«  <1.  I'v 
hi-  iiiiiil-t  ;■}'.  to  l)reak  |'l!;j,iiU-<l 
faith,  u>  tk-fHTnle  his  ollire  into  an 
uugine  of  thoir  malice  an<l  potty  n-- 
Trage.  Still,  while  dcspi-iitu'^  tho  n-- 
prr-M  nt.itiv.'.  the  Anglo-Canadians  ehe- 
ri.shed  in  their  inmost  hearu*«,  a  love  and 
a  veueration  for  Britain's  Queen,  such 
as  is  seldom  met  with  in  th^  unchival- 

roil-  (lavs. 

During  the  long  vacation  which  en- 
staed  between  the  accession  of  the  libe- 
rals to  office,  and  the  too-famou?;  last 
session  of  the  Provincial  Parliament, 
every  m(\'in*5  had  boon  taken  to  in>pivss 
the  c»>iuitiy  lavourubly  with  the  emi- 
nently practical  uid  useful  meamret) 
which  it  w;is  to  ex|)ect  at  their  hands. 
It  wu'^  p-<xininji  tindf-r  a  lavish  fxpen- 
dilure — ecouoiiiy  and  n'treuchment 
were  to  be  practised — commercial  de- 
presiion  of  the  most  ^ievous  kind  was 
everywhere  felt  —  politicrv-economicid 
reuiedii»»  were  to  l>e  applied — the  sys- 
tem of  jodiciaiy-  required  reform — they 
were  to  startle  men  with  a  uiomunent 
of  le^slrttive  wisdom  in  thiii  respt'ct — 
in  fact,  they  were  to  be  the  gnmt  and 
eoHghtened  instniment  of  **  gi>'ing 
erctybody  eveiytlung." 

Parlj«ni«'nt  met.  Tlie  Onvf^mor- 
Geueral  came  down  to  the  Hou.se  pro- 
posing, for  Acir  consideration  tlicse  re 
forms,  and  an  act  of  general  amnesty 
to  tho-sf  wlio  had  Ix-en  cnjjasred  in  tho 
unfortunate  simple  of  lti^7  and  ISOd. 
But  no  word  spue  he  of  their  indem- 
nifieation.  The  act  of  anmesty  passed 
nn:mininti'<ly,  and  A nj^lo- Canadians 
showed  a  joyfid  alacrity  ui  endeavour- 
ing bpr  tb(»e  means  for  ever  to  bury  in 
oluiTion  the  unhappy  events  of  those 
tr(>tihIou«*  tim»^.  'f'hey  lH>j)e(l  that 
thereafter  the  only  caus*^  of  emuhition 
between  the  races  would  be,  in  a  gene- 
lOQs  eon((  ;;t  for  the  fir«t  place  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  material  interests  of  their 
common  countrj'.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  miniatrv  was  to  pass  an  act  ofler- 
va^  reciprocal  free  trade  with  Canada 
to  the  United  States.  An  a;_MtatI(.n 
wa?  r<)ini!ienc(»d  out  of  ParUament  fur 
the  purpjse  of  establishing  and  protect- 
ing home  mannfactores.  The  plaa 
proposed  was,  to  rediu-e  the  iluties  on 
itrTicl(-<»  of  noeessary  eonsunijiliriii,  nnd 
on  raw  materiah)  for  UMumfuc  tin  es,  and 
to  nise  them  as  high  as  possible  on 
articles  of  luxury,  and  the  coarst  r  kinds 
cf  £oR^manafiM:toiefl.  This  was  thu 


general  outline  of  the  propo.^ed  plan, 
modified  in  <fetml  to  suit  the  requiiv- 
mentsof  the  revenu' .  'Hii>  protection 
movenu'Ut  sifiiieil  t(»  hid  lair  fo  break 
up  other  parties,  au<l  to  nu;rge  them 
in  the  two  which  shoidd  respectively 
stip]X)rt  or  oppose  it.  and  thus  lead  tO 
a  ljii?ting  oblivion  (trol  l  f.  uds. 

Just  ok  this  period  ^befon-  ahnoi»L  any 
of  their  bfwsted  mmusuivs  <)f  reform 
were  brought  t<i  li;:ht,whenall  breaches 
W'enied  healeij,  and  a  new  and  be(tir 
stale  of  things  to  liave  arisen,)  was 
cliosen  for  the  intro<luction  of  the  lie- 
bellion  Losses'  Indemnitv  Bill  into  the 
House  of  Assembly.  it  burst  upon 
the  loyalists  like  a  thunder-storm — it 
Hew  through  the  province  with  the 
speed  and  blighting  ellecta  of  Ughtning. 
The  whole  coimtrj-  was  roustnl  and 
ngitjUe<l.  MeetinfT  after  tni ctlng  was 
held  ;  petition  at'ter  petition  wjis  for- 
warded to  the  Crovcmor-Generaly  re- 
monstrating with  him  upon  the  intro- 
duetion  of  such  a  bill  with  his  sanction, 
and  iK'sceching  him  to  withholtl  from 
it  the  ro}-id  assent*  or  reserve  it  for  the 
considenition  of  the  Imperial  Govem- 
tnent.  He  answ(!n'd  c«»olly  to  all,  that 
he  wfudd  give  the  matter  *'  due  con«ii^ 
deration,**  What  this  meant,  and  why 
this  (;iut  reply  was  invariably  ^ven» 
will  he  considi-nil  hereafter. 

DcUiy  was  prayed  for  by  the  Conser- 
'nitive  members — but  ten  days'  dela^, 
that  they  might  connnimicate  with  their 
constituents.  "Not  a  nionjenCs'*  was 
their  answer  from  thi;  leaders  of  the  mi- 
nistry. Tliev  prayed,  they  remonstrated 
in  vain,  ^riie  ministr}',  with  their 
spnnii  l  niajorlfy,  hehl  on  their  way. 
iu  self-defence,  the  oppgaitiou  were 
compelled  to  waste  Mvveral  days  in  a 
protracted  and  useless  discussion,  that 
their  constituents  mi^ht  have  time  to 
Ik'  heartl  from.  Tho  bill  passed  both 
houses.  Disgust  at  the  vacillation  of 
the  lati'  ministry  had  filled  the  lower, 
L(»r(l  (iny's  blank  manda muses f  skil- 
fnllv  used  by  Messrs.  Baldwin  and 
LaionUiine,  had  filled  the  upper  with 
their  obedient  tools. 

Tin>e  wore  on,  nnd  the  loyalists 
verily  1m  lleve<l  that  the  bill  had  been 
pissetl  us  a  party  triumph,  that  it  would 
be  reserved,  sent  home  to  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  there,  l>cing  shelved, 
would  \xi  nu  inort'  heanl  of.  In  th»j 
midst  of  this  quieting  Iwlief,  Lord 
Elgin  went  down  to  Parliament  in  an 
nnarenstonu'd  fwe  had  ahnost,  said 
sneaking)  manner,  witiiout  giving  tho 
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usual  prelimiDaiy  nutieiiu  proftfssedly  to 
sanction  only  a  customs'  duty  ImI],  and, 
iinoT';:  nifiTiy  f >thcrs,  sonctiuned  thi»  in. 

Let  us  reflect  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  Imperial  Govcinnu  rtt  and  tlu  ir 

roprescntativc--  in  Can-ti!;!  np  t<'  this 
time — li  t  us  rcnH'tubcr  how  the  culduy 
was  first  j)!;!!!!^!! — hoir  the  An^lo- 
Saxon  colonists  had  struggled  for  years 
jijj^aitist  the  i<rnoraijrf,  tlu*  amtnanci', 
uud  haired  of  a  Galilean  majurity — 
how  they  had  been  protected  and  en. 
couragcd  in  their  efllirt^  by  that  Go> 

vr-niinpnt — how  \}\r\-  \\:v\        n  rnni- 

S'lied  to  liglit  for  tli(!  authority  nt  the 
ritish  Empire  in  a  civil  war,  uxi- 
inutcly  caused  by  aii  a«  i  of  the  Iuiih-- 
rial  Parliament,  at  thi-  instance  of  the 
pro.Hent  premier,  and  n  inotcly  and 
principally,  bv  a  «leep-r<)oted  hatml,  on 
the  part  of  the  French  Canadians,  of 
British  iiiteHeix>nce  in  their  •govern- 
ment, and  uf  the  British  r-olor>i<t-'.  who 
liad  seiiled  anion";  thirm,  and  bv  iheir 
wn^m^  after  a  pure  dcmoeraey,  where 
ranK,  fortune,  and  inteUi<j;ence  must 
succumb  to  the  dtrtnfion  of  a  brute 
numerical  niajoritv.  Let  us  renieml)CT 
the  hardships  the  foyalists  encountered, 
the  money  n  i  1  nbstancc  they  ex- 
pended, and  thi-  blood  which  they  fhcfb 
lightiug  side  by  side  with  soldieii*,  and 
under  ute  command  of  British  officers, 
to  suppress  that  relx^llion — that  Lord 
Seaton  w;is  rewarded  with  n  peeniire, 
Sir  AILui  M'Nab  witli  knighthood,  for 
their  part  in  doing  so,  while  Lords 
Gosford  and  Duriiam  wen;  n-ceived 
with  cohbicss,  almost  \\\\\\  «li-,iji[)ri  ba- 
tion,  on  a<Tount  of  tiieir  measuix  s  and 
theories  of  concession  to  French  Ca- 
nadians— that  a  form  of  governmr'nt 
was  ultcfwartls,  by  mean';  of  c(>rrupt 
intluences,  set  in  openiiion  to  anglil^- 
the  prorince,  under  a  man  who,  for  his 
efibrtltothis  end,  wjis  n  warded  with 
a  peera^s  but  that  it  had  in  wealccr 
hands  renderud  the  kahitans  their  mu9. 
ters>-.that  under  this  new  r^me  ther 
had  sf^en  traitor  after  traitor  conn  ]>acK 
to  nilo  over  them— men  who  had  en- 
deavoured to  drive  them  from  the 
country  for  their  loyalty,  who  had 

Erocuml  tne  midnight  incendiary  to 
urn  their  hotj«e«?  over  th<Mr  heads, 
and  had  pointed  the  sword  of  the 
assasnn  at  theb  throats,  had  driven 
their  defenceless  in  others,  wives,  and 
children  into  the  bleak  snowdriftH  and 
inclemcDt  frosts  of  Canadian  winter 
ni^tf ;  that  they  had  i$ecn  these  men 
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taking  their   places   among  their 

le<^islators  ii   1  >  lli  ers  of  State  ;  that 
they  hud  heaixi  them  with  swelling 
braggadocio  boast  of  them  exploitit, 
and,  in  all  the  pride  and  insolence  of 
otiiee,  look  down  upon  and  Spurn  them 
f  r  their  loya!t\  ;  that  governor  afler 
governor   had   striven    with  weak 
j^enerosity  to  heal  the  breach  between 
the  tnutor  and  the  loyalist,  by  fawning 
ujxm  the  former;  that  Lord  Mit.alte 
had  beeu  n  warded  ab»o  by  elevation 
to  the  peerage  for  endeayouring,  with 
di;rnirud  finnness*,  to  interpo«^>  the 
authority  of  th<'  crown  as  a  banit'r 
between  the  unbiidled  insolence  of  a 
democralic  iiiajority  and  the  rights  of 
th<*  "  h-al  and  the  true,"  and  to  DKldily 
the  radical  detects  of  the  form  of 
pjovernment   by  the   enforcement  of 
constitutional  checks  and  premgativej*, 
and  that  lu»  conduct  in  tlus  regard 
bad  met  with  the  almost  unanimous 
approval  of  bot!i  houses  of  the  Im- 
perial FarbiUJit  iit  ;  let  us  remember, 
too,  that  I^rd  El^n  had  rendered 
himself  despicable  by  liis  meanut'sses 
and  weakness,  and  that  h\>  luini-ters 
had  grossly  insulted  them,  lauiitiug 
them  with  theur  weakness  in  pmnt  of 
numbers,  and  tenninj    th<»  devotion 
thi  y  liad  displayed  to  Britain's  (>iieen 
and  jovenuiieut  *'a  isUiviDh,  spurious 
loyalty    let  us  rmember  all  this,  and 
theu  conc(?ive,  if  we  can,  the  maddened 
fn-nzy  with   which  they  heard  that 
Lord  Klgin  had  k  at  the  giUietion  of 
his  name  and  high  office  to  bis  io- 
famous  measures ;  had  made  reward 
to  rebt'llif  n  the  law  of  the  land.  Il»» 
waa  no  longer  iu  their  eyet*  the  re- 
presontadve  of  the  gracious  Queen  for 
whom  they  had  fouLrht  and  bled  ;  it 
were  a  fonl  wrong  on  her  sense  of  CTTiti- 
tude  to  belii  ve  it,  and  upon  Lord 
Elgin,  the  supple  instrument  of  an 
unpriudpled  imnistr}',  not  upon  their 
<;oventor,  was  visited  the  wrath  of  the 
populiico. 

The  burning  of  the  parliafBent. 
hous<!  was  a  mad,  if  unpremeditated— 
a  wicked,  if  jtremeditatod  ad.  "We 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  wlM>Uy  unpremeditated.  No  gix>d 
man  can  justliy  it  ;  but  all  loyal, 
hcmest  minds  will  fieel  that  the  cause 
palliated,  nay,  that  it  furnished  a  sufli- 
cient  excujie  for,  the  oflence,  and  that 
thof  have  incurred  the  heaviest  re- 
sj>07isibibly,  who.  by  their  wi eked  acts, 
drove  men  to  such  n  ])iieh  or«'.\a>.j>era. 
tion.    The  subsequent  act^  oi'  vioieiiee 
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wen;  coinniitt.-'l  by  an  unreas^oiung, 
mmily,  excited  mob,  and  wen.-  <'(iiin- 
tenanced  by  tho  kwlers  of  no  parly. 
It  was  not  ti'  l  o  t'xpocted  that  they 

xrr-rr- >iyf-'< ..lit ii  ;i;ly  tnlnnirnt  thrlt  incn 
who  had  beta  guilty  of  such  wilful 
viobtion  of  the  rulesi  of  morality  iu\d 
fpocial  order,  bad  been  visited  with  a 

?h<.»^i"or  of  021-^,  or  nt1ii>r  mi^nvdrv 
missiles,  had  Ixt'n  joi<tli'<i  in  the  streeti*, 
or  had  their  hats  knrx'keil  over  their 
eyes;  but  the  leading'  Coiiserratives 
rfp  at('f!l\'  ortcml  their  ser\i<  t  ''"  to  th'> 
govemuient  to  prntvct  life  and  j)ro- 
pert>-,  and  though  their  per^  ices  nerc 
declined,  exerted  tbemtelres  to  the 
utmost  t'>  <^  " 

Lortl  Kljiin  abandoned  his  capital, 
and  a  deba-iing  cowardice  has  i^till 
farther  lowered  Um  in  the  public 
esteem.  He  wrote  vapouring  an^'wei's 
to  condolfnce  addi*e<;s<'s,  of  >vl»Ir!i.  ns  a 
scholar,  he  should  l>e  iwhame'l,  always 
excepting^  tho^e  addruHsed  to  French 
Canadians,  which,  by  their  frothy,  de- 
rlamritnn-  ^•t^■!^^  are  adunrnlih-  fitt<"d  to 
win  their  admiration.  We  ulhuic  d  to 
Us  answer  to  the  Hastings  address  in 
our  artic  le  allude<l  to  above.  We 
ran  hnrdiv  p'ivs'  T.ord  El_''in  credit  for 
the  ignoranet*  which  we  there  a(imitted, 
as  an  alternative  whereby  be  might 
esmj>e  the  charge  of  falsehood.  Wc 
ft-ar  he  must  rest  for  ever  ht  rrnfter 
upon  the  latter  horn  of  the  dilemma. 
If  we  conhi  for  a  moiaent  believe  in 
the  tnidi  of  the  assertion  of  innocence 

hf  th*Tf»  m?id»*,  as  npoln^i«t  for  lii-» 
inittistT)-  and  their  sup^K>rters,  why,  in 
tlie  name  of  jtisUec,  m  the  name  of 
common  honour  and  hones^^  did  he 
not,  iTi>(<  ;'  ]  ^>t"  t»'<-  <  iiTi  n-jsurance  to 
the  loyah«its  tn  answer  to  their 
petitions,  tiiat  be  would  gtre  the  mat- 
ter  due  tonsidemtum,"  conflescend  to 
explain  to  th  m  their  nn-t;ik<  n  vu*w.s 
upon  the  subject.  Surelv,  it  would 
have  been  quite  as  *'  digni^ed"  to  have 
tbos  addressed  VsjtH  and  tried  free 
mfn.  rs"  «nb«emiL'ntlv  to  answer  in  '^ihh 
endearing  ancl  fanuliar  terms  t(»  the 
coodolenrc  addn  sses  of  their  adversa- 
ifeg.  There  is  no  answw  which  the 
mn*t  j.  -^uitieal  minister  could  fr:>me 
that  can  satisfy  an  honest  mind  with 
Lord  Elgin's  conduct  in  tliis  n'gard. 
He  saw  the  storm  ;.Mthering,  he  s;iw 
the  agitation  of  ili.-  «  I*  jnonts  of  political 
discord,  he  rend  his  ministers'  declara- 
tion in  parliament  that  they  would 
pay  rebels,  and  he  cmplo\-ed  this 
?i  ::  ?Tibt<rfnL'c— tlii'^  jnliful 

shiti  to  ciijguise  a  detennioation  to  do 


evil,  to  M'artl  off  i\<r  :i  few  short  day.-, 
the  :mpT\'  toniado  which  only  gathered 
force  by  the  delay. 

He  wrote  an  explanation  r>f  his  con. 
fl'Tf  r  in  two  desjiatchrs  to  Karl  Grev, 
which  we  lcn^e  to  the  (en<lLr  niiTcics 
of  the  JMorniiig  Chronirle  and  other 
Conservative  journals,  by  Avhirh  it  was 
shown  Tip  n  r  niipouiid  of  o'jufistic 
folly,  of  uii^n  pix  <eutation,  and  of  in- 
sult to  the  dead.  One  pas>a^e  in  it 
'i\c  aii-wercd  in  our  previous  article, 
and  it  contains  the  only  real  arumnent 
which  his  lord«<hip  ever  put  Ik  tore  the 
public  in  defence  of  his  policy.  "The 
parliament  had  been  but  recently 
<  lectcd  imder  the  auspices,  not  of  the 
ministr}-,  but  of  the  r>pj>i>sittnii.  To 
have  nM  OUi-sc  to  a  jri'tuml  elei  iion,  in 
ordw  to  test  the  fetOings  of  the  pr(»i)le 
on  this  ex<  iting  topic,  was  to  provoke, 
in  many  part-  cfthe  country,  wt  iie-^  of 
violence,  jn-riiiips  of  L!*>odshed. 
Moreover,  a  dissolution  implied  a 
change  of  administration  ;  and  if  it 
failed  of  its  fdijt-ct,  its  only  efli^ct  would 
be  to  implant  sui>pieion  and  nmtual 
distrust  lK!twcen  the  representative  of 
the  crown  and  the  local  parliament.'* 
We  repeat  what  we  theu  said,  "  The 
Civ.sc  was  one  in  which  tlic  motto  uf  thu 
minister  should  have  been,  *IHat 
justitia,  mat  ca?luiii."' 

We  shall  be  told,  pn  liap-*.  as  he  too 
asserts,  tliat  it  was  necessary  that  im- 
periid  interference  in  cotonial  legislation 
should  cease,  and  that  the  di<ullowance, 
or  even  the  n'^enation  of  t!ii>  bill, 
under  the  circumstances,  would  have 
been  a  breoch  of  constitutional  U9a^. 
If  it  be  conceded  that  it  was  intenrled 
to  rewanl  ri'bels,  we  have  shown,  we 
believe  conclusively,  that  it  was  a  sa- 
cred duty  Ibr  the  Governor- Geuend, 
under  the  constitution  of  Canada,  to  re- 
serve it,  as  of  an"  extraonHnarj-nntTire,'" 
or  to  disallow  it,  as  subvei-sive  of  the 
fir?»t  elements  of  an  organised  polity. 
Rut  if  it  were  only  Iutende(l  to  pay 
loyalists — a  va^t  maj(»ritv  of  l!i  in- 
terested, who  bore  arms  m  service  aTid 
clefeucc  of  their  Queen  and  country  in 
18;i7  and  *6,  petitioned  for  its  dls. 
allowance,  iKrause  if  came  to  them  in 
.«u«h  a  qu<"=tional)le  shape,  and  from 
such  a  (questional »le  sotirce;  and  surel^' 
the  men  in  power,  whoae  majority  is 
made  up  of  thoNC  who  havi-  Uen  dls- 
aflecte*!,  would  not  have  been  much 
wronge<l  bv  a  refusid  to  sanction  what 
wouM  little  benefit  then*  suj)porters. 

\Ve  ■>ee,  then,  that   up  to  tlu'  time 

of  Lord  Eigui's  governmeuty  the  con* 
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tinned  policy  of  England,  while  making 
large  concessions  to  French  Canadians 
and  their  Upper  Canadian  democratic 
allies,  whencvt-r  th«'y  wt'T>»  InOifve*! 
(ahib !  how  often  erroneously  beUeved) 
to  be  necessary  or  just,  had  been  to 
foster  British  interest  in  the  pennons  of 
British  coloni>ts  in  Canada;  that  the 
eovemors  who  carried  out  tliiii  policy 
nad  been  nnrariably  rewarded  for  tbeir 
services;  that,  for  a  period  of  betwcsen 
seventy  nnd  ('ip;lity  years,  Anjrlo-Cana- 
diaiis  had  been  taught  to  believe  that 
iStoBf  thoupih  not  the  nniform  course, 
was  the  < diiHtant  aim  of  Britisih  states- 
men. (Iia  lually,  «nir(>  the  time  of 
T-onl  Sydenham,  they  had  wen  a  (Us- 
positiou  evinced  to  let  them  fight  their 
own  battles  with  their  opponents  ;  but 
the  approval  of  th(^  policy  of  Lord 
Metcalm  liad  lt  <l  tlu'm  to  ix.'lieve  tliut 
they  nil^bt  still  look  for  protection 
from  any  givnt  wronj;  in  the  cx^rcitK} 
of  the  jirerogative  of  the  crown.  Tt 
remaine<l  for  Lonl  Elgin  iind  thi;  nil- 
nlstr}'  who  have  procm  d  lh»ni  the  im- 
perii parliament  a  ratification  of  his 
policy,  to  teach  them  that  the  crown 
will  no  lonircr  nfTord  them  any  aj^sist- 
ance — that  it  has  absolutely  renounced 
the  prerc^tives  with  which  the  oon- 
sdtution  has  invested  it,  and  that  they 
vtm^t  hcrcafrcr,  while  they  nrv  told  to 
believe  that  they  have  a  transcript  of 
the  British  constitution»  be  content  to 
bo  governed  br  a  pure  and  unchecked 
dcnu)cn»ey,  wn^n'  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority must  be  linal  and  irrevocable. 
uo  not  the  Canadtan  anneKationists 
act  in  confomuty  witii  tins  principle  ? 

Snch  has  Ix't'n  the  answer,  conveved 
in  an  unnii<)takcable  m&mier,  which  the 
British  government  luid  pariiament 
have  ^iven  to  the  comphiints  of  the 
Canadian  loyalists.  Comment  is  uso- 
l«is  upon  it.  The  fact  is  patent  to  all 
who  have  read  the  debates  in  parlia- 
ment on  this  subject.  ^V'e  surefy  can- 
not  wondor,  then,  that  thcKo  mm 
shoidd  seek  relief  in  the  wcll-onlered 
eovemment  uf  the  Unit*.'d  States,  from 
Uie  curses  attendant  upon  their  present 
condition.  There  they  have  a  consti- 
tution by  which  a  house  of  rej>resenta- 
tives  is  subjected  to  checks^  without 
which  any  system  of  government  is 
incomplete  and  arbitrar}',  which  they 
entirely  lack  in  Canada.  The  majo- 
rity elect  the  House  of  Assembly,  they 
nominate  tbe  ministtav*  aiMl  the  minis, 
ters,  in  their  turn*  manufacture  a  uin>- 
less  find  expensive  upp<'r  house  out  of 
their  most  wealthy  partisans,  and  rule 


the  Governor,  who  i^  too  much  occu- 
pied in  the  preservation  of  a  "  digmfied 

netitrality  "  even  to  exercise  the  autho- 
rity which  was  once  f<iTp|>ose(!  to  lielong 
to  ins  otHce.  buirh  is  tiie  Ibrm  of  govern- 
ment which  we  boast  of,  as  a  messing 
we  have  eonfmod  upon  our  colonies. 
The  salutar>'  conserx'ative  chc(  kf^  which 
our  IIou:ie  of  Lords  i^rd  tL<>,  and 
aronnd  a  jHrendent  and  calnnet  holding 
office  for  four  years,  in  spite  of  any 
sudden  veerinn^  of  |>olitical  opinion, 
and  a  senate  elec^ted  by  a  ditiercnt 
fivnchise  afford  the  UnHed  States, 
nowhere  exist.  It  is  maniftst  that  they 
cannot  exist  thus. 

The  Montreal  manifesto  is  a  proof 
that  a  portion  of  the  Canadian  peojde 
are  convinced  of  this ;  another  will  be 
fonnil  in  an  association  in  Canada* 
cuile<l  "The  British  American  I.»eagiie," 
which  dates  its  existence  firom  the 
pa'ising  of  the  too-famous  failL 

We  have  said  that  the  tone  of  this 
nianit'esto  is  calm  and  dispassionate, 
it  is  the  calm  and  i"csolve«l  acccntii  of 
despair.  Nou^t  but  despair  of  re- 
divss  or  justict"  from  Britain  could 
have  tcmptc'l  Inyal  men  to  have  pen- 
ned or  signed  sui  h  a  document.  The 
decision  of  the  legislature  first  indneed 
this  belief.  The  insulting,  sneering 
tone  of  some  of  the  leading  journals, 
among  which  we  may  instance  the 
TSmUt  Eeonomut,  Exammer,  and 
Daily  NetPSi  confirmed  it  ;  but  the 
elc^  :tfiiin  of  Lord  Elffin  to  the  peerage 
has  completed  the  lesson,  and  has 
rendered  assurance  doubly  sure." 
Indeed  we  know  not  for  ^v!ric!s  of  bis 
good  (jualities  tlii-?  li  -  been  done— 
whether  for  his  meanncs.s,  his  avarice, 
his  weakness,  his  cowardice,  or  his 
mendacity.  Perhaps  it  is  in  reward 
of  hi^  boasted  services  to  the  **  cauf»o 
of  constitutional  libcrtv,"  which  have 
destroye<l  the  lionds  of  mond  and  so- 
cial order  throii^out  the  greater  part 
of  Canada.  However  this  may  be, 
we  i'eel  v^ii-o  that  the  loyalty  of  many, 
which  had  been  tried  and  not  found 
wanting,  has  been  for  ever  extinguidi- 
ed  by  the  iiisults  heaped  upon  them. 

Foremost  in  this  worthy  cause,  dis- 
tinguished above  all  others,  is  the 
Tom,  When  the  news  of  the  riots  In 
Montreal  Brst  reached  England,  the 
Times,  in  a  mo^t  bitter  article,  as- 
sailed the  Canaaian  Tories,  iu  terms 
whidi  Billingsgate  might  hare  almost 
rejoiced  in :  contemptible  as  thfijr 
were  in  numbers,  they  were  .still  raore 
so  in  fortune;  and  In  character,  no 
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epithet  was  too  fonl  to  be  applied  to 
pnrty.  They  only  wiabed  for  th« 
subTei>ii)n  of  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment which  they  had  hated  before, 
and  hated  still  more  —  now  that 
tbe^  were  subject  to  it.  In  racha 
stnin  as  tliii  did  the  leadiog  joiin^ 
of  the  empire,  wbicli  is  supposed  to 
speak  the  opiuioos  of  the  miiustry,  en- 
dMTour  to  bed  the  lireeeh  between 
Ijotd  Elgin  end  the  Canadian  loyalists. 
Id  a  subsequent  article  if  explains  its 
coDduct.  It  then  informs  its  readers, 
that  when  the  first  articles  were  writ* 
ten,  u(K>n  the  first  arrival  of  the  news, 
no  official  answer  could  bo  L'ivon  to 
thii  ii;iiiil>crlc5s  inquiries  upon  Cana- 
dian alLiirs ;  lliat  only  private  letters 
had  then  arrived.  Lorn  Grey  men- 
tions private  letters  froTn  ].onl  El^in 
as  havinji  arrived  by  liiat  mail.  So, 
like  the  man  in  the  play,  "  putting 
tbU  and  that  together,*'  we  niay  rea- 
louably  infer,  that  the  tenor  of  the 
♦•private  letters"  found  their  wny 
inio  the  columns  of  the  Times,  aixd 
tlist  all  the  rage  and  animosity  against 
Canadian  conservatives  which  Lord 
Elgin  felt  when  be  wrote  thc?c  letters, 
»ooQ  after  his  pelting,  was  transferred 
to  these  artides. 

In  this  latter  article,  too,  it  com- 
pLtins  that  it  is  deluded  with  informa- 
tion on  Canadian  ai&irs,  and  cri(»  out, 
as  if  in  the  agonies  ^  suflbcation, 
"ohe  jam  aatis."  /Phis  official  and 
trth'.T  nvcrpowcriuLr  information  seems, 
fortunately,  to  show  the  necessity  of 
giving  some  argnment  to  maintain  the 
position  from  vrhich  (having  assuiiu  d 
It  without  anv  ?onnd  reason)  it  had 
sent  fonli  its  vulk ys  of  abuse.  It 
therefurt:  labours  unsuccessfully  to 
prove  that  tib»  BebeOion  Losses'  Indem- 
nity  Act  was  not  an  extrannlinary  riica- 
«ir» .  and  that  it  was  not  intended  f«ir 
ihi:  indemnification  of  rebels.  Those 
who  read  onr  previotui  article  on  this 
point  win  know  how  much  faith  to  put 
rn  the^e  a^erlioDS ;  for  zeaiij  thejr  are 
litiie  else. 

Sbcetlien,on  twoorthvee  occasions, 
St  has  talten  occasion  to  indn^  in  vi. 

tiifx  rition  ag:ainst  the  party  which  it 
ki;l8  it  has  wronged,  and  which,  there* 
fine,  by  a  law  oT  hmnan  natore,  it  can- 

lot  forgive.  Now  we  ask  is  tliis  con, 
wu  t  Ix-fittiTisr  a  journal  occupyin;:{  the 
position  of  the  Tunes.  It  jimiped  to 
a  eondnsion  upon  an  assertion  of  Earl 
CiPL  v  s  n.Uitive  in  Canada.  Before  it 
h;i?;  fill  itiN  iniatlon  upon  the  matter  in 
quesuofi,  it  endeavours,  by  violeDt  lan- 


guage, to  prejudice  the  public  mind 
against  a  party  which  was  tmable  to 
make  itt<elf  heard  then,  and  when  it 
flndf  its  error,  instead  of  retracting,  it 
bolsterh  up  iti,  weak  position  by  sophis- 
try. The  effect  which  tliese  articles 
have  had  in  Ctinadu  has  been  very 
great.  The  Canadians  have  Ijccu 
taught  to  look  to  tho  Times  as  un  ex- 
jK>ncnt  of  the  feelings  of  the  British 
people,  and  they  felt  that,  to  persons 
fntertiiining  such  opinions  of,  and  sueh 
feelinn;^  toward  them,  they  could  uot 
amieu  with  any  chance  of  an  impar. 
tial  htaring.  We  quote  eastracts 
fronitn- ii  Muntre.'il  Conservative  jnnr 
nab  wiuelt  will  sufficieuliy  attest  this. 
Hie  first  is  from  the  MmtneU  Berald 
of  the  dth  of  June  hiat:^ 

'*  If  we  conld  for  a  moment  believe 

the  London  Timen  spoke  the  deliberate 
sentiments  of  tlie  people  of  Enghmd,  in 
the  abovt!  paragraph,  we  should  have 
no  hesitation  as  to  the  course,  nhieh 
every  man  possossinj^  ono  drop  of  Bri- 
tish blood  in  las  veuis — one  spark  of 
British  feeling  in  his  bosom — would  an* 
he.sitatiii};ly  and  indignantly  adopt. 
What,  are  wb  to  be  told,  at  thus  time  of 
day,  after  all  the  sacrifices  we  have 
cheerfully  made  to  maintain  the  hoiiui- 
of  the  Crown  and  the  supremacy  of  tho 
mother  country,  when  attacked  bv  an 
anti- national  faction— the  descendants 
of  those  who  owe  every  political  privi- 
lege they  seek  to  abuse,  to  tlie  courac^o 
and  bravei'y  of  onr  ancestors, — who 
made  tlum  freemen  ag;'ainst  their  wills 
— are  we  to  be  told  that,  beeause  we  will 
not  consent  to  be  taxed  to  pay  the  losses, 

incurred  by  those  con(|uered  rebels,  that 
ail  we  seek  is  the  '  ascendancy  of  a  fac- 
tion and  a  race* — ^that  wo  are  mere 
greedy  merceaarios,  whose  allegiance  is 
dependant  upon  our  pay  !  Li  t  tho  Bri- 
tish Government  assumu  such  a  tone, 
and  we  should  tell  them  to  their  face^— 
•  we  sporn  alike  your  pay  and  your  alle- 
giance— yoiur  power  may,  for  a  time,  re- 
strain  onr  limbs ;  but  onr  minds  shall  be 

free;  and,  \ve  will  find  moans,  in  spite 
of  your  power,  to  emancipate  ourselves, 
and  our  <diildren,  from  so  degrading  a 
bondage."* 

The  second  is  from  the  Montreal 
ChaOHm  of  the  11th  of  Jane:» 

We  may  he  wronf^,  happy  should 
we  be  to  feel  thai  wu  are  so,  but  if  the 
London  Timea^  in  the  artides  we  re- 

oenth  laid  !  (  fore  our  readers,  speaks 
the  sentmients  of  the  people  of  England, 
as  certainly  as  we  know  it  speaks  the 

f  t  Tit'mn uts  of  Lord  Elf^in,  of  Lord  lit- 

gin's  oncle-in-law,  and  the  present  ca- 
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binet  of  the  Empire,  tli«&  we  do  not  b*. 
sitate  to  declare,  that  the  lojalists  of 
Canada  will  henceforth  looTt  tipon  their 
allegiance  w  ith  a  correspotMlinf;  eye.  It 
denounces — and  bo  it  reraembered  on 
fliitlioriiy  from  thf  Imperial  Govern- 
ment every  man  v\lio  took  up  arms  in 

1837,  In  defence  of  the  Crown,  aa  a  kind 
of  iiifrnhuman  villain,  of  course  not  only 
not  entitled  to  respect,  bat  deserving  of 
every  reprobation. 

**The  vast  majority  of  thr  An-lo- 
Saxon  inhabitants  of  this  conittry  are 
held  up  to  the  world  as  a  contemptible 
set  of  *  desperadoes,'  a  mere  ♦  factious 
minority,'  whose  only  ruliii;;  mofivcs 
are  tbe'wor&t  to  be  fuuud  iu  iho  tmmau 
breast. 

In  ISf^T  nnd  tti.'  Entish  Go- 

vernment appealed  to  tliese  infamous 
men  for  snpport,  and  they  gave  life  and 
property  to  defend  it. 

"  If  the  British  inhabitants  fought 
'  for  the  ascendancy  of  a  faction  and  & 
race' In  1897,  what  were  the  British  Go- 
vernment nnd  the  British  troops  dninjr  ? 
If  the  rebels  '  fought  for  free  and  equal 
Institntions,*  why  were  wo  called  opoA 
to  oppose  thrm  ? 

**la  the  meantime,  we  request  our 
readers  carefblly  to  ponder  over  the 
articles  in  the  Timfs,  and  never  to  for- 
get that  the  seutiments  it  expresses  are 
the  sentiments  of  the  Grey  part  of  the 
admtniat ration  at  home.  When  the 
Qiioon  adoptfsi  th<>m,  hy  sanctioning  tho 
atrocious  msult  antl  robbery  Intended 
by  the  Rebellion  Losses'  Bill,  they  can 
jnde;f'  at  what  value  their  character  and 
services  arc  held  by  the  neopie  of  Eng- 
land, and  act  for  tbe  ritture  accord- 
ingty/' 

Sin(^e  then,  thf  jmimals  wc  Inive  be- 
fore mentioned  have  repeatedly'  hinted 
at  the  wortUeasneM  of  all  colonieiy  and 
particularly  of  Canada.  Upon  this 
nint  hfivo  the  Annexnttoni'^ts  spokon. 
Tliey  have  been  tutored  to  l>eUcvc  that 
Britain  coniiders  ttiem  a  burden^  and 
that  that  part  of  thcconstttution  which 
;rivr«'  cortjiln  ni*erogativcs  to  the  crown 
IB  a  nullity.  rht7  seek  in  the  propos- 
ed change  to  belter  their  own  mate- 
rial interests,  to  relieve  Great  Britain 
of  a  hnrdon,  and  to  obtiiin  the  benefits 
of  a  fonn  of  government,  eacli  part  of 
which  enlists  in  reidity  as  well  as  in 
nfunoy  and  whidi  they  can  therefore 
depend  upon. 

Die  Annexation  Manifesto  begins 
thus ; — 

"The  number  anfl  mnrrnitude  of  the 
rvils  that  aHliet  our  country,  aod  the 
universal  and  increasing  depresMon  of 


ida,  [F«b. 

ita  material  interests,  call  upon  ail  per* 

sons  animritril  by  a  sincere  desire  for 
its  welfare  to  combine  for  tbe  purposea 
of  Inquiry  and  preparation,  with  a  vtew 
to  the  adoption  of  such  remedies  as  a 
mature  and  dispassionate  investigation 
may  suggest. 

•  Belonging  to  all  parties,  orii^ins  and 
creeds,  but  vet  ap;reod  u{)on  the  advan- 
tage of  co-operation  for  the  perfor- 
nanoe  of  a  eomuon  dnty  to  onreelvee 
and  our  country,  {^rowin^;  out  of  a  com- 
mon necessity,  we  have  consented*  in 
view  of  a  brighter  and  happior  filtltret 
to  merge  iu  oblivion  all  past  differencee 
of  whatever  character,  or  attributable 
to  whatever  source.  In  appealing  to 
onr  fellow-eolonists  to  unite  with  us  in 
this  our  most  needftil  duty,  wc  solemnly 
comure  them,  as  they  desire  a  success- 
fttlusne  and  the  weMve  of  their  coun- 
try, to  enter  upon  the  task  at  thi^  mo- 
mentous erisis  in  the  same  fraternal 
spirit. 

**  The  reversal  of  the  ancient  poHey 

of  Great  1'i  l^ain,  whereby  she  with- 
drew from  the  colonies  their  wonted 
protection  In  her  marketa,  has  prodnoed 

tbe  moiit  disastrous  effects  upon  Ca- 
nada.   In  surveying  the  actifal  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  what  but  ruin  or 
ra}>iil  decay  meets  the  eye  I    Our  pro- 
vincial government  and  civic  corpora- 
tions, embarrassed;  our  bankiii;;  and 
other  eecnritips  i^reatly  depreciated ; 
our  mercant'1*   ii' 1  n'^ricnltnr.d  interests 
alike  unprospurous ;  real  estate  scarcely 
saleable  upon  any  temit;  oar  tuiri> 
vailed  rivers,  lakes  and  canals  almost 
unused;  whilst  commerce  abandons  our 
shores  ;  the  circulating  capital  amassed 
under  a  more  favourable  system  is  dis- 
sipated, with  none  from  any  quarter  to 
replace  it.     Thus,  without  avaiiabt«) 
capital,  unable  to  effect  a  loan  with 
fon  i!jn  St.itp«,  or  n-ith  tlif.  mulhcr  cnuTt' 
try,  allhouyh   ojfenmj  secuntu  greatitf 
tuperior  to  tknt  mhiek  rimdih  o^&i$u 
money  both  from  the  Ignited  States  and 
Great  Britain^  when  other  than  eo/ofUits 
are  (he  oppl^nmh  i — crippled,  therefore^ 
and  checked  in  the  full  care.  r  «»f  pri- 
vate an<l  puldie  enterprise,  this  posses- 
sion of  the  Bniifh  Ciuwu— our  country 
— stands  before  the  world  in  humiliating 
contrast  with  its  imnu  diale  nei;;yiKonr«, 
exhibiting  every  sympiom  of  a  nation 
lhat  slnhing  to  decay. 

"With  puperaltnndnnt  water  power 
and  cheap  labour,  especially  in  Lower 
Canada,  we  have  yet  no  dometttc  mura- 
factnrei ;  tior  can  the  most  sanguine, 
unless  tmder  nitered  circumstances, 
anticipate  the  home  growth,  or  advent 
from  foreign  part^,  of  cither  capital  or 
enterprise  to  emliark  in  this  fjreat 
source  ot  naltuiial  wealth.  Our  insti- 
ttttiona,  nnhappily,  have  not  that  udi- 
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prwtt  of  ptnaaii«D<»  which  can  aUme 

impart  .security  and  inspire  con6dence, 
and  the  Canadian  market  U  too  luaited 
to  tempt  the  fort  ij;n  (  apitallst. 

Whilst  the  adjoining;  States  aro 
covered  with  a  net -work  ot  thriving 
railways,  Canada  possesses  hut  three 
lines,  which,  together,  scarcely  exceed 
.V)  niilt's  in  length,  and  th*-  stock  in  two 
ot  which  is  held  at  a  depreciation  ot' 
firoBi  50  to  80  p«r  cent.~«  IkUl  sjmp- 
tom  of  tho  torpor  orenproadiBg  the 
land. 

"OvrprMont  ftmn  of  provinoial  go- 
vern tm-nt  is  cumbrous,  and  so  expensive 
as  to  be  ill  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  country ;  and  the  necessary  re- 
ference it  demands  to  a  distant  govern- 
TTi'  Dt.  imrterA'Ctly  acrniainti'd  \\\th  i  n- 
oaUiau  atiaiTA,  aivdsumevihiit  iudiU'et  eut 
to  <mt  interests,  is  anomalous  and  irk« 
«omc.  Yet,  in  the  event  of  a  rupttirp 
between  two  of  the  most  powerful  na- 
tiou  of  the  world,  Canada  would  he- 
come  the  battle-field  and  the  sufferer, 
however  Utile  her  interests  might  be 
lavolTod  in  the  oanao  of  quarrel  or  the 
iwne  of  the  c<Nite«t." 

Otir  reade:^^  will  nut  rt.'t|uire  to  Iks 
raminded  that  the  produce  of  Canada 
htMt  hy  means  of  oifibrential  dutiee  on 
foreign  produce  coming  into  competi- 
tion witn  it,  cnjnyed  a  <  ert.iin  amount 
of  protcctiuu  iu  oui-  markets.  Their 
principal  exports  were  wheat,  flour, 
and  timber;  their  competitors  in  the 
two  former  articles  were  the  United 
Statoa ;  in  the  latter,  tbu  people  of  the 
Bahtc  For  a  nnmber  of  years  Lower 
Canada  raised  a  surplus  of  wheat, 
which  wc  imported.  For  the  last  fif- 
teen years  she  has  not  done  so  never 
nusiii|g  more»  senerally^  leu,  than  a 
sufficiency  for  her  own  oonsimiption ; 
and  ov.r  ?npp!5»»s  from  Cnnada  Irive 
come  from  the  western  portion  of  the 
profittccy  fbrmerly  Upper  Canada. 
The  distance  down  the  I^ikes  and  river 
St.  Lawrence  to  tlic  seabcKird,  and  the 
difBctilties  of  the  na%Tg;ation,  coupled 
with  the  restrictions  of  the  Navigation 
Laws,  have  tended  to  nmke  the  freights 

E:\'A  by  I  lie  Canadians  to  be  very  much 
i<fher  tlian  those  paid  by  Americans 
shipping  their  produce  at  New  York. 
Besides,  dturing  six  months  of  the  year, 
tlio  St.  Lawrence  is  closeJ  with  ice, 
while  New  York  is  an  open  harbour 
throughout  the  year.  The  lumber- 
merchants  of  Canada  labour  tinder  the 
8amedis<advantngcinrr';pr(t  tofrei^lits, 
and  it  hri"  only  been  l)y  means  oi  tho 
protectiou  wiaicb  wc  have  afibrded 

fim,  tlUi  tbe/  haTabeen  able  Bocceas- 


fttUy  to  compete  with  their  rivals  in 

the  production  and  exportation  of 
either  of  these,  their  almost  only  sta- 
ple products. '  They  are  debarred  by 
a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  from  shw- 
ing  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States; 
and  thit^  Iscuimed  in  by  natural  difli- 
culticd  ou  the  one  hand,  and  a  high 
tariff  on  the  other,  the  fitic-trade  pdi. 
( y  of  Great  Britain  has  proved  a  rude 
shock  to  their  prosperity.  Previous  to 
the  adoption  and  putting  into  efTcet 
of  that  p(^cy,  Canada,  and  especially 
the  western  portion  of  it,  wiis  in  a 
more  prosperous  condition  than  the 
*'  Kmpire  State"  (as  it  is  bousiingly 
called)  of  New  York.  A  report  of  a 
pi  i  vinctd  governmental  committee  on 
statistic  s  aUf^-t-i  this  in  a  rnnclu^ivc 
manner, luid  ibe  progress  ot  tiiut  eoun- 
tvy  iu  population  and  wealth  for  several 
years  previous,  would  iustonish  many 
who  preterm  I  to  be  well  versed  iu  these 
matters.  JSueh  their  ?<tate  then — 
the  manifesto  gives  the  preseut  aspect 
of  th^  atfairs.  Even  when  most 
prosperous,  however,  the  difficulty  of 
procnrinfj  cjjpilal  for  the  purposes  of 
mUrnal  improvement  has  evidently 
been  ielt  as  a  serious  eviL  We  can« 
not  tell  why  it  is  that  our  capitalij«ts 
wnnM  Hooner  lenfl  tlu  ir  nu^ney  to  re- 
pudiating states  tliun  tu  our  own  colo- 
nists. They  have,  in  the  latter  case, 
tho  guarantee  afforded  by  imperial 
control,  in  the  former,  that  of  the  pro- 
mises of  an  over-speculating,  and  not 
over-scnj^oloas  people.  Certuoly 
we  believe  govenunent  might  guaran- 
tee the  interest  on  all  loans  sanctioned 
by  tho  approval  of  the  colonial  legis- 
latiires,  and  we  believe  such  a  course 
would  have  a  most  powerful  efiect  in 
iinprnvin^r  tho  condition  of  <Mir  colo- 
nists, and  removing  present  tUiliculties. 
A  Canadian  writer  m  **  Blackwood"  in- 
quires if  the  American  csipitalist  eoidd 
make  rai!roail>  in  Canaila  a  profitable 
investment,  why  may  not  the  English  ? 
If  ^ey  could  manufiicture  bobm  arti- 
cles there  with  advantage,  why  may 
not  the  Enirb-Iiinan  ?  Tfiey  mip^bt ; 
but  they  seem  so  inditi'erent  about  the 
colony,  and  so  ignorant  of  its  re- 
sources, as  not  yet  to  have  made  the 
di;!covery. 

The  extent  ot  the  adhesiou  to  the 
manifesto  Ls  not  very  m-eat.  Annex- 
ation associations  have  oeen  formed  in 
some  three  or  four  places  tnily,  besides 
Montreal,  and  we  have  not  lieard  that 
any  considerable  uumber.s  of  meuib^i** 
have  been  obtained.  The  moet  inv* 
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nortniit  step,  after  that  of  the  people  of 
Monlreal,  has  been  taken  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  county  of  Sherbrooke, 
the  largest  constituency  in  the  eastern 
townshijis.     These  fonn  a  corner  of 
the  province,  lying  between  the  honn- 
dary  line  between  Canada  an<l  the 
United  States  on  tho  one  sid'-,  ami 
the  French  parishes  on  the  bauka  of 
the  Ilich»4ieu  and  St.  Lawi-ence,  on  the 
other.  They  are  inhabited  principally 
by  British  and  American  settlei-?,  who, 
during  the  rebellion,  were  foremost  to 
rush  to  arnui  to  iijjht  against  the 
Frendi  Canadians  on  the  one  side  of 
them*  and  Ameriom  sympathisers  on 
the  other.     Tlicy,  al>ove  all  others, 
have  felt  themselves  wronged  by  the 
late  condact  of  the  imperial  govern, 
ment,  and  are,  in  coinraon  with  most 
of  the  otlicr  Canadian  loyalists,  in  no- 
wise obnoxiouii  to  the  remarks  of  the 
THmes.    A  majority  of  them  are  stillf 
we  believe,  opposed  to  ^ainexation. 
The  county  of  SherbrfKjke  is  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  A.  T.  Gait,  son  of  the 
author  of  that  name,  and  local  agent 
or  commissioner  of  the  British  Ameri- 
can Land  Cuinpany,  whose  lands  arc 
hituated  in  the  townships.    Ills  reply 
to  the  address  which  was  presented  to 
him  by  1200  of  his  constttuent8»  is  an 
able  exposition  of  the  onneaBataon  doo<. 
trincs. 

After  a  few  preliminarj*  remarks,  he 
says: — 

**  The  complete  revolution  in  our 
system  of  government,  onr  oommerdal 

relations,  and  our  jiositi  in  ;i  nation, 
to  be  effected  by  separalivHjlrom  Great 
Britain  md  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  rendt-TS  this  ijuostion  ono  which 
ou<;ht  to  be  approached  with  minds  free 
from  the  bias  of  party  feeling,  and  an> 
pr^jndieed  by  the  excitement  which  has 
for  some?  time  a^^itated  the  province.  It 
is  not  a  subject  which  can  be  made  the 
party  cry  of  a  day,  or  whiefa,  like  ordl- 
narv  public  measures,  may  aftnr;vr^rr1s 
be  repealed  by  the  authority  that  enacted 
it ;  bnt  one,  the  adopUon  of  whieh  is 
final  and  irrevocable,  invGlvin{;  not 
merely  the  alleviation  of  temporary 
distress,  but  the  future  weal  or  woe  of 
a  nation.  Every  citizen  is  called  upon 
to  make  his  voice  heard,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  equally  wiih  those  who 
withhold  tneir  opinion  as  with  those  who 
aot." 

Tho  present  portion  of  Canmla  is 
fSufthihDy  depicted  in  the  Montreal 
address  to  the  ]\■n]^\r  .f  Canada. 
Ho  combats  the  arguments  of  those 


who  represent  the  agitation  as  a  crime, 
points  ont  the  &ct  that  onr  oolontal 

condition  is  of  necx^lty  not  ponn.nncnt 
or  ^•tabI.•.  and  asscrt,s  that  the  states- 
men i)i  England  seek  to  reUin  Canada 
only  as  Ion*];  as  Canadians  dcsune  it  :— 

"  And  when  the  fulness  of  time  is  come 
(although  the  separation  may  caose  a 
pang,  still  I  dottbt  not  the  magnani- 
mity of  that  nation  which  has  been  the 
herald  of  freedom  to  tho  whole  world), 
when  the  North  American  provinc<Hi 
take  their  rank  amon^'  nations,  the 
mission  of  EaKlaad  on  thii,  continent  is 
ftilfilled.  And  she  eannet  bnt  regard 
with  pride  the  vast  empire  that  will 
arise,  built  up  by  her  children,  apeakiog 
her  language,  governed  by  her  lawa, 
and  associated  with  her  by  the  closest 
ties  of  affection  and  interest.  It  will 
be  a  far  nobler  cause  for  unde  in  Great 
Britain^o  have  educated  soch  a  vast 
nation,  in  the  proper  enjoyment  of  free- 
dom, than  to  possess  for  ever  the  no> 
minal  control  of  the  whole  continent  aa 
discontented  and  snlfering  colonies.** 

Ailer  a  recapitulation  of  the  evils 
cnumemtcd  in  the  addreaib  he  OQiiti« 
nnes:^ 

**  Were  it  possible  to  attribate  the 
present  state  of  the  province  to  tempo- 
rary causes,  which  time  inif,dit  remove, 
it  would  bo  criminal  to  seek  from  the 
distress  of  the  pf  uple  the  means  ef  ex- 
citing their  minds  to  desire  a  radical 
chanpi-e  ;  but  the  conviction  has  forced 
itselt  upon  almost  every  thinking  man 
in  Qwada,  that  our  present  evils  are 
the  result  of  a  false  politiral  position, 
and  that  the  cure  fur  them  inu^t  bo 
sought  bt  change.** 

Then,  speaking  of  the  remedies  pro- 
iposbd  by  uie  MimstcniiUsts,  Leaguers, 
and  Annexaitionists,  he  says : — 

"  To  the  npinions  of  the  last  party 
I  subscribe,  huvini;  the  conviction  that 
tie  oth^  r^nedus  proposed  amount 
only  to  a  postponement  of  the  great 
question,  and  are  not,  therefore,  so  well 
ealcnlated  to  meet  the  real  wants  of  the 

country  

Canada  has  now  a  populati<m  of  a 
million  and  a  half,  with  a  territory  ad- 

mitting  of  its  almost  unlimited  expan- 
sion— vast  rivers,  fertile  plains,  mineral 
treasures,  and  everything  required  to 
constitute  a  great  country ;  bat  her 

])n]nd:it5o!i  are  divided,  and  her  re- 
bources  remain  undevelo|>ed.  1  ascribe 
this  to  her  oolonial  position.  Nothing 

fi.r.    la  fitiat ;    our  constitittinn  is  not 

our  own,  but  tho  gift  of  the  parent  state. 
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aod  00  modification  of  it  can  tako  place 
IrftlMKit  ilBperiai  sanction ;  onr  com- 
ttefce  is  '/'^vrrnt-d  by  tliose  in  whoso 
councils  wt'  ijav«  no  part ;  our  most  de- 
liberate aets  are  tnbjeet  to  reirii)1<m  and 
dHaTlr.wance  without  our  consent  ;  our 
legal  decisioas  are  open  to  reversal  in 
Eogland ;  the  head  of  our  govenunent 
is  chosen  from  men  unacquainted  with 
our  position  ;  our  administration  have 
to  look  not  solely  to  the  interest  of  Ca- 
nada, but  also  toUie  rlews  of  the  imperial 

POTormnent  ;  cron  onr  men  funds  cannot 
ot  dvqfosed  of  without  the  express  con- 
foU  0f  the  repreteiUative  of  imperial  au- 
thnn'fy  ;  the  struggle  of  mastery  be- 
tween our  parties  ia  embittered  and 
pfokragfHi  by  the  appeal  whidi  lies  to  a 
distant  country  ;  and  the  rule,  that  thu 
au^oritr  should  govern,  is  liable  at  any 
BMoeiit  to  be  set  aside  by  the  intcr- 
Teniion  of  suporior  power  invoked  by 
the  min  .riT\ .  Prosperity  and  ^ucfi  nn 
»ns«ttied  iitato  of  things  cannot  exist 
together." 

After  statint^  that,  when  a  country 
htt  attained  tlie  con«lition  of  Canadji, 
it  Is  cs  <  lit  ia!  for  its  ndvaooemeDt  that 
it  should  be  inffcf.cndont,  und  remark- 
ing on  the  oxcluriun  of  colnni^'ts  from 
the  diploniiicy,  the  aim) ,  ami  the  ca- 
Unet  of  the  empire*  and  that  these 
are  walks  of  life  tliat  many  would 
chno<e  and  ought  to  paxBOQ*  he  thua 
ceiitiuaos : — 

"  Science,  literature,  and  the  fine 
arts,  tbuu  our  country,  as  offering  no 
•dtquate  scopo  for  their  efforts.  De- 
barred by  tlitir  colonial  state  from  shar- 
inr^  in  the  triumphs  of  imperial  skill,  in- 
dptry,  and  Talonr,  the  Canadian  oolo- 
niils  feci  that  they  have  no  national 
glory  to  promote — no  national  prido  to 
■dulgc  ;  they  find  their  energies  cramp- 
ed dovrn  to  the  management  of  the  mere 
parish  affairs  ;  and  they  seek,  by  the 
rancour  of  their  discussions,  to  obtain 
for  tbem  that  imporlaiice  which  would 
bi  di-nied  to  their  intrinsic  ir:'  rit . 

"  To  make  Canada  great,  there  must 
he  opened  to  her  inhahitante  those  ele- 
nients  of  emulation  and  prido  which  will 
forth  all  their  energies »  the  dis- 
Hniiofla  of  hor  eitixens  must  be  termi- 
nated by  abolishing  distinctions  of  race  \ 
they  mntX  b*»  made  to  fool  th:it  they 
fcjin  part  of  one  great  country,  and 
that  its  destinies  are  entrusted  to  their 
S^idance.  Were  it  possible  lor  Canada 
tu  become  an  integral  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish  empir«»  stUU  Ha  poeMon  is  sneh  as 
to  bkntl  it*  inten?st?5  more  naturally 
with  the  United  SUtes,  and  to  make  the 
HMMr  oonaection  less  desirable.  But 
knowing,  as  we  do*  the  oonstitution  of 
TOL.  UZT.^NO*  CCVI. 


Great  Britain,  and  tho  varied  interests 
which  go vrrn  its  j <  i  1  atioo,  it  is  not  n 
question  of  choice  whether  wo  shall  bd 
incorporated  with  Great  Britain  or  with 
the  United  States,  but  shall  we  remain 
a  dependency  of  the  former,  or  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  latter  empire  V 

<*  The  permanent  interests  of  Ca- 
nada, its  present  >t:ite,  and  its  future 
prospects,  all  pobt  to  the  adoption  of 
annexation ;  and  unless  it  bo  the  case, 
contrary  to  my  belief,  that  we  now  pos-' 
soss  all  the  means  of  development,  as  a 
people,  that  are  essential  for  prospe- 
rity, we  may  expect  to  see  the  country 
lanj^ish,  and  latent  discontent  ever  on 
the  eve  of  breaking  out,  until  our  inde- 
pendence be  acknowledged.  A  nnion 
with  the  T'^nited  States  will  i,mvo  Cana^la 
a  place  among  nations  ;  the  accumu- 
lated wisdom  of  their  legislators  will 
become  our  own  ;  we  shall  share  in  the 
trinmjih  nf  thfir  unparalleled  progress  ; 
we  shall  reap  the  fruits  of  that  political 
skill  which  has  thus  far  shielded  their 
institutions  from  harm  ;  our  interests 
will  be  watched  over,  and  our  industry 
protected  and  eneooraged  by  their  wise 
conunercinl  peltry  ;  ami,  althou^rli  no 
longer  dependent  uu  Great  Britain^  we 
shall  feel  that  we  have  served  her  well 
in  ensuring  that  harmony  between  the 
two  empires  which  is  now  constantly  in 
peril  from  conflicting  interests. 

"  Such  are  the  general  views  that 
inuuce  me  to  desire  the  ])frtfv:iblo  scpa- 
ruiiuu  of  Canada  from  Gr«::at  Britain, 
and  its  annexation  to  the  United 
Stotes." 

Ucrc,  then,  we  have  set  before  us 
the  evil ;  of  which  tlic  Annexationists 
couiplalii—- the  good  which  they  socik. 
This  address,  too,  is  not  the  work  of 
an  ultra- Tory — of  one  of  that  "fao- 
ti'M'. "  which  is  «o  bitterly  spoken 
aguin>t.  He  argues  the  matter  upon 
the  gi*ou£id8  which  are  admitted  as  just 
by  very  many  -  libenUa.  And  tt 
may  bo  well  here  to  remark  upon 
tlio  apparently  very  prevalent  mistake, 
thai  thi^s  agitation  is  the  work  of  Ca- 
nadian Tories.  Foremost  npon  the 
manifesto  arc  tlie  n.inii  s  of  two  proiiil- 
neut  meinl)ers  of  jiarlianient  who  voted 
for  the  Hcljcllion  Losses'  Bill,  and  ai"0 
Stanch  sn^porten  of  the  present  mi. 
nistrj-.  Iho  Orangemen  of  Canada, 
too,  are  accused  of  aiding  and  abetting 
it ;  they  have,  through  their  deputy 
grand  master,  protested  against  it.  The 
moToment  is  oonfined  to  no  party,  but 
embraces  persons  of  all  political  creeds. 

The  party  \&  made  up  something 
after  this  maimer : — A  lan»  number 
of  Ameriean  adTentorers  Tuive  from 

ir 
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time  to  timo  «;ctt1rd  in  0  mnrla,  fortho 
purposes  ot  tnule  and  agriculture, 
professing  loyalty  to  the  crown  to  en- 
snre  their  own  comfort,  and  sometunea 
their  own  safrf  y,  thf  majority  of  them 
have,  nevcrthelesa,  secretly  t\'taincf!  a 
love  fur  the  iastitxitiotis  under  which 
they  were  boni»  and  have  desired  to 
see  them  introduced  into  Canada. 
These  men  are  Annexationists. 

A  cooiidderable  portion  of  the  emi- 

EMits  &om  the  Britidi  iiles  to  Canada 
been  of  the  lower  classes.  Some 
among  them  had  been  taught  in  tlieir 
yonth  extreme  JEladicaly  some  of  them 
Ohartbtr  and  many  Repeal  doctrines. 
Tiieae  men  have,  some  of  them,  been 
Canadinn  Liberals;  but  most  among 
them  wlio  have  become  wealthy^  find- 
ing it  more  faahtonable*  have  become 
Conservatives.  But  as  they  came  to 
Canada  to  geek  their  fortune",  nnd 
their  loyalty  is  greater  to  theii*  pocket 
than  to  tiieir  Queen,  whh  the  present 
OOOmievoial  distress  their  love  for  Bri- 
tish connection  rtnd  British  in-titfitions 
have  vanished,  tmd  they,  too,  are  An- 
nexationists, in  all  cases  where  the 
sweets  of  office  have  not  stopped  their 
complaints. 

A  section  of  the  French  Canadians, 
hciided  by  Mr.  rauincau — w  ho,  dm-ing 
hi^  exile,  took  long  lessons  in  the 
Sfdiools  of  Frentli  and  American  Ile- 
publicanism — an'  al^u  determined  An- 
nexationists. The  French  priests  axa 
opposed  te  it.  "Young  Camula,"  as 
tnjs  party  is  called,  arc  dealing  out 
burning  mvcctives  against  priestcraft. 
As  tlie  French  Canadians  become  free 
from  tiie  thraldom  of  this  bligiit  upon 
their  energies,  we  believe  they  will 
join  the  mnks  of  annexation,  nnd  the 
work  of  freehig  them  is  begun.  We 
lidieve  that  Mr.  Lafontame  and  his 
IK^ds  are  at  heart  Eepublicaus ;  but 
respect  for  the  power  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  a  love  for  theli*  nutionalitc, 
wUdh  they  will  be  extinguished 
in  a  union  with  the  States,  and  the 
sweets  of  office,  whir h  they  hope  lov.'r 
to  hold  undor  their  present  pumy  de- 
mocratical  form  of  g0T<^ment»  make 
them  willihold  their  support  (torn  the 
pvcsent  movement. 

A  small  bcKly  of  the  old  and  tried 
loyalists  have  been  so  soured  b^'  late 
events*  that  they,  too,  have  jomed  a 
party  which  a  fi'w  short  mf.ntli'  nc^o  they 
would  have  look' d  u[>on  with  hoin  r; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  ere  this  they 
regret  their  rashness.  These,  then,  are 
the  Annezad<mists  of  Canada.  Not. 


withstanding:  tlic  fact,  that  the  party  are 
is  yet  not  strong,  yet  the  stand  which 
they  have  taken  is  so  determined,  the 
arguments  which  they  adduce  appeal 
so  forcibly  to  their  interests,  that  wo 
must  expect  that  it  will  iiu  rease,  unless 
the  evils  which  form  the  busis  of  these 
ai^muncnts  arc  by  some  means  checked. 

variotis  remeriies  have  been  pro- 
po«fd  ;  Init  those  cmamiting  from  the 
peojjle  themselves  deseiTc  our  lirst  at- 
tention. The  Canadian  ministry  have 
been  straining  every  nerve  to  i>rocure 
nKMproe;d  fri'e  tnide  with  the  Ignited 
States,  and  tliis,  if  obtained,  would  rob 
tiie  Annoxfttioniivts  of  their  strongest 
weapons.  Would  it  not  be  just,  and 
would  it  be  contnir}'  to  the  ])rov!<:inn<! 
ofauy  treaty,  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment should  treat  with  the  United 
States  on  this  ])oint ;  and  t^hould,  in 
en^e  of  the  n  f'u-  il  of  that  rnuntry  to 
gt*aut  this  boon  tu  our  colonists,  impose 
such  a  duty  upon  its  products  coming 
into  competition  with  those  of  tiie  Co- 
lonists, ns  ^lioiild  n!pay  the  exe«^*:'-'  nf 
cost  t<i  the  latter  by  means  ofhigljcr 
freights,  and  pkcc  them  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  United  States  in  our 
markt  t  ? 

The  British  American  League,  whose 
members  are  priucipidly  Conservatives, 
proposes  to  remedy  the  ilU  trnderwhidi 
they  sutliir,  by  protection  to  home 
manufiieture*?,  the  reduction  of  official 
salaries,  and  a  union  of  tlic  British 
American  provinces.  The  proteodon 
which  this  l>ody  advocates  is,  as  we  un- 
derstand  it,  ba.^i»d  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  those  adopted  by  the  Frotec- 
tion  Association  ahreody^  aUuded  to. 
The  salaries  of  all  ofTiciala  they  com- 
pLiin  (if,  as  immensely  «li>y>roportlonafe 
to  tlie  wcaitii  and  population  of  the 
IKTovinre,  and  compare  nnfimmrably 
with  the  cheap  govenunents  of  tha 
United  States.  Th<-50  ai-n  matters  for 
them  to  settle  among  themselves. 
*'The  Union  of  all  the  British  Ame- 
rican provinces  is  a  snbjeet  Avhich  has 
already  received  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion, and  merits  more.  Before  we 
consider  the  maitner  in  which  we  be- 
lieve this  may  be  most  beuefidaUj 
carri(?d  into  eft'ect,  wo  may  refer  to 
another  reform  which  has  not  been 
moot4^d  by  the  Canadians  themselves, 
bnt  has  been  mentioned  in  some  of  our 
conlrnporariefj,  and  was  a  principal 
tojkif  (li-;rn«?«ed  a  few  yeai's  ago,  in  con- 
nection with  the  union,  in  some  able 
letters,  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howci  of 
Nov«  SootiA.      is  the  representation 
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cf  Urn  ooknica  in  tiie  imperial  poifift. 
ment.  Let  m  glance  bnefly  at  tho?c 
two  jneasaros— we  union  and  impcnal 
roprMCPtaticn--whicli  are  tfaoM  with 
mdi  the  Imperial  Paifiamant  will 
have  most  to  r!o. 

We  deem  it  unneceesary  in  iLe  pre- 
WBt  da^  to  defend  the  project ;  and 
ivaBt  of  FpaoQ  piGTents  ha  from  cnn* 
meratiiij;  the  vcrj-  many  advant'igcs 
which  would  accrue  to  the  colonies 
from  a  union.  We  take  it  for  granted 
tiiat  all  who  have  retkcted  u^n  the 
ffitbjfct,  ami  all  wliu  will  it  tlirir 

coniiideratioo,  wiil  perceive  these  with- 
out our  showing,  and  that  all  will  admit 
that  if  tliis  imioTi  IS  aA«d  it  sliould 
be  granted.  Bnt  tlic  manner  in  which 
it  is  to  be  granted  is  a  matter  of  great 
moment.  First,  of  what  kmd  should 
dw  union  be— federal  or  legislative  ? 
To  f1  (■  l:\tt<^r  it  IS  objected — and  we 
thiiik  with  r<  a-'  U — that  in  such  a  Lir^e 
country',  wiiU  a  population  so  widely 
Mattered,  and  with  many  separate  local 
inlt  rc-t,-^,  ii  Is  likely  to  i  rove  0!iiubn)us 
aii'I  imwieidly.  An  aiixinncnt  :i(Muc<-<l 
in  it^  iiivour  is,  that  it  will  elicctualiy 
destrc^  French  Canadian  uifluence.  We 
believe  that  all  the  beneficial  efibcts  to 
be  tlcrivi  d  from  this  will  be  obtained 
in  a  {irupfci  I'ctitirai  uuiou.  lu  the  federal 
k'^i  !;latare  they  mast  be  oatanmbered ; 
and  Canada  may  be  subdivided  in  such 
a  way  .t?  to  leave  the  mass  of  the  French 
Canadiiiu:>  by  ihcmaelves.  There  let 
tliem  pocaerve,  if  they  ^Stuaon,  their 
chcrishctl  natiotuilUc — no  one  will  be 
hurt  by  it.  1?*  side--,  they  are  entering 
oa  a  career  of  rval  relonu.  **  Young 
Canada"  has  Towed  deatmotaoD  to 
pneatcraft,  and  Old  Canada  has  deter- 
mined to  root  out  the  evils  of  the 
seigniorial  tenure  of  landi^  Iiet  them 
tttve  fivedom  to  werk  oottlieM  praiae- 
wordij  eada  in  the  time  and  mannor 
whif'b  may  suit  tliem  l)i ■^t. 

This  fed^rutiou  mu2t>  we  think,  be 
fenned  to  some  extent  upon  the  plaif 
proposed  by  Mr.  lioebuek.  Let  Ga> 
nada  bo  divided  into  two  or  three  pro- 
vinces. The  baUle-iield  of  the  cqu- 
tending  races  woukl  thus  be  nairowedt 
or  the  races  not  brought  at  all  into 
contact.  Let  the  other  pronnces  re- 
nmu  as  tliey  are,  and  to  each  of  theae 
proyinces  give  a  loc^  govemment, 
Davtng  control  over  all  pnrdty  local 
iiitcre:-t5.  The  form  of  thef^e  povem- 
meutji  i»huuld  be,  as  Mr.  lioebuek  pro- 
poses, republican.  We  have  given  the 
oolonista  aelf^veroasent :  this  we  can* 
Dot  retract   But  we  have  given  it  to 


tfiem  in  a  Ibrm  nnsmted  to  their  dr- 
cum«tances,  unfitted  for  their  use ;  this 
we  should  remedy.  The  people  are» 
with  few  exoeptiona  (and  these  pnnci- 
pally  confined  to  retired  and  halCpay 
officers  and  their  families,  :ind  some 
French  Canadians^  democratic  in  their 
habits  and  aaaociatkna.  lliey  love 
the  Queen,  and  soma  of  them  respect 
nnr  nobles  :  these  an?  distant  objects, 
to  which  distance  lends  enchantment  j 
but  t^ey  have,  and  they  will  admit 
of,  no  aristocracy  among  tbemaelvea. 

It  1"^  for  thw  reason,  among  other?, 
that  responsible  government  has  proved 
a  failure  ui  Canada.  They  have  nut 
the  elements  whereof  tofehnian  upper 
house,  which  should  be  a  (  "'"'terpart 
of  our  House  of  Lords.  Their  local 
governors  and  legislative  councils 
should  be  elective.  The  governor  of 
the  federation  should  be  the  represen- 
tative and  nominee  of  the  crown.  The 
question  of  the  manner  of  appoiutnieut 
to  the  Federal  Legislative  Council  rfr. 
Quires  grave  consideration.  Either 
tncro  must  be  some  limits  to  apf>oiat- 
meals,  or  that  aLso  muit  ha  made  elec- 
tive. Such  a  council  as  that  whidt 
now  exists  in  Canada,  is  but  a  mockery, 
and  ou.ht  not  to  have  a  place  in  anew 
coiiiililuiiun. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  pro. 

i'cct  of  representation  in  the  Imperial 
*arliament.     We  fear  that  the  olista- 
cles  to  the  practical  operation  of  this 
scheme  are  too  great  to  be  overcome. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  not  many 
gentlemen  of  sufficient  fortunes  in  the 
colonies  to  permit  them  to  imdertake 
the  duties  or  the  representation  irithout 
salaries.    This  would  add  to  the  bur- 
thons  of  the  colonists  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  tend  to  lower  the 
standing  of  the  colonial  members  in 
Parliament.     Again,  the  imposition 
and  apportionment  of  taxes  bv  t'v» 
Imperial  rariiament  (accordmg  to  the  • 
rule  that  taxation  and  refveaentation 
go  hand-in-hand),  upon  a  people  wImh 
n«  vet,  hardlv  know  what  direct  tax- 
atiou  means,  will  be  of  itself,  we  fear, 
an  ittsuperabte  obstade.    The  few 
members  which  the  colonists  woidd  be 
allowed  to  send  to  parliament,  could 
ej(pect  to  have  little  weight  in  the  di* 
rection  <tf  even  odoniai  affiurs,  and 
would  take  but  little  interest  in  matters 
of  purely  in)perial  legislation.  If 
these  objections  could  be  satisfactorily 
answered,  and  means  shown  by  which 
these  diffieultiea  may  be  overcome, 
notlnag  vodd  move  vqjoiee  ns  than  to 
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Bee  our  fellow-countrymen,  the  colo- 
nists, take  their  places  in  the  Imjierial 
ParUament,  as  members  of  the  com- 
mon family  there  represented.  The 
bonds  of  union  would  be  more  closely 
knit,  the  pathway  to  imperial  honors 
would  be  opcn('<l  up  to  colonial  am- 
bition ;  their  interests  would  be  more 
efloctually  watched  over  and  protected, 
and  we  believe,  that  with  this,  and  the 
other  reforms  we  have  mentioned,  all 
sources  of  discontent  would  be  eflec- 
tually  stopped.    The  distance  which 
separates  us  is  nothing  in  these  tlays 
of  steam-ships,  the  objection  Ibunded 
upon  that  we  regardasof  nowci;i:ht ;  and 
shall  be  heartily  glad  if  it  can  be  shewn 
us  that  the  other  objections  are  not 
more  valid,  an<l  that  the  scheme  is  prac- 
ticable. But,  as  a  preliminary  to  all  re- 
forms. Lord  Elgin  must  be  removed.  Wc 
think  we  have  shown  suflicient  reasons. 

If,  then,  this  new  constitution  can 
be  put  in  operation  in  our  Uritish 
American  colonies,  and  the  markets 
of  the  United  States  opene<l  to  them,  or 
our  own  protected  agamst  that  country 
in  their  favour,  we  Ixilieve  the  project 
of  annexation  will  be  nipped  in  the 
bud.    The  Canadians  have  much  to 
fear  in  joining  their  destinies  with 
those  of  the  United  States.    The  pro 
and  anti-slavery  parties  seem  on  the 
eve  of  rending  in  sunder  the  union. 
The  annexation  of  the  Canadas  as  so 
much  free  soil,  bringing  such  an  access 
of  strength  to  the  frtK?-soil  party,  would 
hasten  this  event,  and  the  Canadians 
might  find  themselves,  as  a  first  wel- 
come, embroiled  in  a  civil  war.  There 
are  other  reasons  which  should  make 
them  hesitate;     elective  judiciaries, 
and  the  perpetual  strife  engendered  in 
elections  by  universid  sufi'rage,  w^here 
a  mcmlx-r  of  the  mob  professes  ecjual 
rights  w^ith  the  wealthy  landowner  or 
merchant,   and  carries  his  candiilate 
into  office  too,  is  not  a  state  of  things 
after  which  they  shouUl  much  sijrh. 
They  do  not  care  to  surrender  their 
revenues  derived  trom  customs  duties, 
or  their  unoccupied  lands,  and  have 
recourse  to  direct  taxation  for  all  local 
puri)oses  either. 

We  cannot,  however,  conceal  from 
ourselves  the  fact,  that  the  firmest  bond 
which  united  us  to  this  great  colony  is 
broken.  We  before  quoted  Mr.  Abra- 
ham on  this  subject ;  our  readers  will 
pardon  us  for  repeating  words  which 
have  almost  proved  prophetic  :— 

"  If  )  ou  desire  it,  if  it  is  your  wbb  to 


get  rid  of  your  wayward  child  in  any 
way,  you  have  but  to  persevere.  It  will 
takemurh  to  persuade  British-born  mm 
— it  will  take  much  to  persuade  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  followed  the  red- 
cross  banner  into  banishment — it  will 
take  much  to  induce  at  least  800,(X)0 
persons,  who  cannot  conveniently  quit 
the  country,  to  renounce  their  allegiance, 
and  sock  from  an  alien  flag  protection 
from  the  eombined  tyranny  of  ever  hos- 
tile French,  of  Irish  repealers,  *  and  we 
may  add,  of  Aniorican  republicans;'  and 
of  a  few,  a  very  few,  1  assure  you,  of 
degenerate  Britons.    But  still  it  may  bo 
done,  and  if  it  will  console  any  one,  I 
can  tell  you  that  you  have  done  more 
for  it,  in  the  last  five  weeks,  than  your 
enemies  have  done  in  the  preceding  five 
years.  Persevere  if  you  like,  .  .  .in- 
sult us,  misrepresent  us,  refuse  us  all 
sympathy,  shut  out  all  hope  save  one, 

and  that  not  in  you ;  

persevere  a  littfe  longer,  and  events 
will  arise  which  will  hurry  on  the  most 
unwilling,  and  you  will  succeed  at  last, 
sooner,  perhaps,  than  you  expect.  You 
will  get  rid  of  all  your  transatlantic 
colonies  as  completely  and  as  honorabltf 
as  Spain  of  hers." 

"We  liave  persevered,  and  we  have 
partially  succeeded.    It  has  indeed 
been  a  hanl  struggle,  but  with  many  it 
is  past.    It  was  hard  to  jield  up  a 
sacrifice  on  the  shrine  of  cold  utilitarian- 
ism, all  those  feelings  of  loyalty  which 
we  had  Ix  en  taught,  from  our  youth 
up,  to  reg:ird  as  something  sacred  and 
holy  ;  it  was  hard  to  wring  from  true 
hearts  the  honest  pride  they  felt  in 
Britain's  greatness  and  renown,  to  . 
cheek  all  the  glowing  sympatliies  which 
warmed  them  in  the  remembrance  of 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  of  whose 
laurels  they  felt  themselves  the  just 
inheritors.    All  this  was  hard  to  do. 
But  wrong,  and  injustice,  and  insult, 
and  misrei)re8entation,  wilfully  and  ma- 
liciously  ret>eated,   will  effect  much 
more  difncult  things  than  this.  The 
*Bj>ellwith  them  is  dissipatc<l,  the  bond 
of  affection  and  of  loyalty  which  bound 
them  to  Great  Britain  is  broken.  Their 
intellects  arc  no  longer  blinded  by 
passion  or  sentiment.    The  utilit^irian 
doctrines  in  which  British  statesmen 
have  of  late  so  much  rejoiced,  have 
entered  their  souls,  and  they  now  stand 
free  to  use  their  unprejudiced  intelli- 
gence, to  seek  the  greatest  amount  of 
material  goo»l  for  themselves  and  their 
country.  I>et  government  beware  that 
they  seek  it  not  effectually  in  sepa- 
ration from  us,  and  aiincxatiuu  to  the 
United  States. 
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A  nW  aOU  EAMDOM  BSODlDa  OV  ▲  EiWU  m  TBM  SAtT* 


CHAPTBB  X. 


Muu«»«ri  «VAStiMnrt  avo  hk.  muoa*«  ssamb  ton 
nar  ay  ububsba. 


lOAMV. 


"Caw you  kindly  inform  me,  courteous 
reader,  whereabout  did  I  leave  my- 
•df  in  ray  Wst  Bamble  ?*' 

I  really  neither  know  nor  care." 
Curt,  my  good  air,  yet  candid." 
'*  Well,  find  yourself ;  and»  if  hear 
jon  one  nwat— proceed. 

''Find younelfl''  That,  however^ 
is  by  no  mean?'  nn  cn^ry  matter ;  it  re- 
miaUs  me  of  a  tavouritc  story  of  the 
Dean  of  F^-.*8,  irUeh  be  called 
"Catch  the  nkQle."  The  tale  rnns 
thn«  :  There  wn?  once  upon  a  time  an 
eccentric  old  lady,  who  was  wont  oc- 
casionally to  take  the  air  in  a  little 
chaise,  which  was  drawn  by  a  tricksy 
old  mule,  sleek,  «;ly,  and  slippery. 
This  mule  was  allowed  to  pass  hi.^  lei- 
sure hours  in  a  snu^,  well-she  Iter  cd 
psddoek,  where  he  had  every  "con- 
vcniency"  a  mnlc  could  ask.  Set  in 
ease,  the  long-cared  animal  could  twist 


his  tongue  to  give 


intelligible  expres- 


fion  to  his  peculiar  wants  or  wishes. 
Now  John,  a  staid  old  servant,  when- 
erer  his  mi^tr^^■  •  v-I^hed  to  take  her 
airing,  was  laconically  directed  by  bb 
lady  to  catch  the  mule.  '*  John,  catch 
tfie  mule,"  the  rest  was  understood. 
"  Catch  the  mule,"  John  would  mut- 
ter,  as  he  retired — **  John,  catch  the 
ande.**  Mj  lady,  it  is  not  so  easr 
as  you  think  to  catch  the  mule; 
and  in  John's  defence  be  It  recorded* 
to  catch  the  mule  was  no  joke. 

Kow,  my  respected  reader,  tho 
above  is  a  sort  of  parable ;  for  as  il 
was  with  crusty  John,  so  it  is  with 
nrsei^  your  very  humble  servant ; 
after  an  idle  (?)  mterral  <^  so  many 
iDontlu!»  I  find  it  no  easy  matter  to 
resume  my  subject,  and  in  £EkCt  to 
••catch  the  mnlc." 

Bat,  |>erhap£i,  ^ou  imagine  it  to  be 
a  tiling  of  little  dilhculty  for  a  man  to 
remember  wliere  he  has  "left  Inm. 
self;"  if  you  think  so,  yon  expose  your 
natural  simplicity,  my  reader.  I  re- 
member meeting  with  a  gentleman 
wbo  actnsDy  went  in  seardhof  AniM«{^ 


and  came  back  to  tell  me  he  couJrl  not 
be  found.  I  will  just  tell  you  how 
this  happened.  On  her  way  from 
Malta  to  Alexandria,  the  fkendh 
steamer  in  which  I  was  a  passenj^er, 
put  in  (as  she  usually  do^)  for  a  few 
noon  at  Scira,  and  before  I  went  on 
shore  I  was  requested  b^  a  friend  to 
CO  in  search  of  a  Mr.  Wilson,  and  de- 
Dvcr  him  a  message,  about  what^  I 
can*t  at  present  remember ;  so  on  ^ore 
I  arriTcd  and  set  oif  for  Mr.  Wilson's ; 
but  as  I  passctl  alonfj  the  streets  I  in- 
sensibly became  bewildered  in  endea- 
vouring to  translate  Komaic  inscrip. 
tions  over  cobbler's  stalls  and  snch-Uke 
unclassical  tenements,  so  that  by  the 
time  I  reached  Mr.  AN'ilson's  door  I  had 
utterly  for^tten  the  {j:entlemau't»  name 
for  whom  1  was  to  ask. 

It  yo  chanced  Mi  .  WiUon  presented 
hinjsL'lf  at  the  fit  f)--,  and  I,  of  course 
not  knowing  that  it  was  he,  begged 
he  would  have  the  kindness  to  see  if 
IVIr.  (T  j:avo  the  first  name  that  oc- 
curred to  me)  was  at  home,  as  I 
wanted  particularly  to  speak  to  him. 
Mr.  Wilson  went  off  promptly  in 
search  of  himself,  and  after  some  time 
rettirned  to  tell  mc  he  regretted  that  he 
could  not  be  found.  Now  after  twelve 
months'  interval  is  it  to  be  wondered 
that  a  rambler  can't  make  out  where  he 
had  left  himself  ?  Murad  Achmct 
Alee  was  the  only  man  I  ever  heard 
of  who  fully  appredated  the  contin- 
gency of  not  bcmg  always  able  to  find 
nimsL'lf.  Murad  rc^idtMl  in  a  distant 
country  place,  but  not  so  distant  as 
to  prevent  his  coming  to  Isphahan,  at 
least,  once  every  year.  The  Persiane 
are  reputed  to  be  a  quick-witted  ge- 
neration, but  whether  Murad  had  tne 
misfortune  to  be  in  advance  of  his  ace^ 
or  behmd  his  age,  I  really  cannot  tue 
it  on  mc  to  determine ;  this  alone  I 
dare  certify,  (juickness  of  parts  was 
never  laid  to  the  charge  of  Murad 
Admiet  Alee.  To  Isphahan^  however, 
Marad  came,  and  on  the  very  first 
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Tiinht  lid  passed  in  the  capital,  lit!  was 
unlucky  enough  to  lose  a  valuable  ass 
on  which  he  was  accustomed  to  ride. 
At  break  of  day  (having  discovered 
bi-s  1(>0  Murail  appeared  in  the  prin- 
cipal bazaar: — "  My  a-ss  is  lost!  alas! 
my  atis  is  lost  1  Blessings  on  protecting 
Allah,  I  was  not  on  his  back  I"  cried 
Mnrad  ;  and  as  he  walked  by  tlic  m(?r- 
chaut?*  ?ht>ps,  ho  incessantly  repeated 
the  same  iauieut,  ending  with  the  same 
pious  lhanksgiv i ng.  **  You  throw  dirt 
in  our  faces,  oh,  son  of  the  foolish 
ones,"  replied  the  crowd,  which,  at- 
tracted by  his  cries,  gathered  round 
him  I  *'  why  should  yon  thank  Allah  if 
jonr  ass  oe  lost*  that,  when  he  went 
astmy,  you  were  not  on  him  7" 
*<Aiasr'  re^nded  Murad*  *'I  la- 
ment becante  my  ais  is  loit  {  I  thank 
Allah  when  he  strayed  I  was  not  on 
him,  for  in  that  case,  oh,  men  of  Is- 
phahan,  should  J  not  myse^'  haoe  been 
wiaita^  Btttenongh  of  these  mmi- 
Ut  ad  rem,  if  we  cmmot  findoorselvest 
let  **  byn^onaa  be  bygonfis"— we  miiat 
start  al'resh. 

Well,  then,  wo  are  entering  the 
confines  of  Palestine,  and  have  turned 
our  backs  on  the  wild  waste  of  the  wil- 
derncsij.  Ifero  and  there  extensive 
patches  of  greensward  are  met  with, 
curiously  enamelled  with  wild  flowen. 
Quaint  little  flowerets  they  are — scar- 
let ancmonicd  not  a«  large  as  the  hare- 
bell, on  iru  not  much  bigger  than  a 
▼iolety  and  lo  on  with  the  rest  in  like 
proportion.  A  very  frail  and  tiuy 
species  of  geranium  is  found  in  the 
higher  ground,  taking  shelter  amongst 
the  crevioee  of  the  roeka.  With  re* 
gard  to  these  flowers  of  the  desert,  we 
observed,  that  although  many  of  them 
had  a  faint  sw^t  sm^  as  they  grew, 
aa  aooQ  aa  aver  they  were  plncked  all 
ockwr  either  Wi^  them,  or  waa  changed 
into  a  diragreeable  one.  But  uo- 
tanising  from  the  back  of  a  dromedary 
la  rather  an  inconvenient  porsnit  of 
toienoe;  and  it  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  our  botanical  resenrfhtg 
could  be  minute  or  continuous,  ebpe- 
ciallv  as  there  did  not  happen  to  be 
one  botanist  in  our  party. 

Our  Sheiks  had  employed  them- 
selves for  some  days  past  m  tracking 
the  foot-marks  of  a  wandering  tribe^ 
whom  they  prooounoed  to  be  the  Azas- 
raeh,  true  sons  of  T^Tinuiel,  "'uliosc 
hnnds'  v-'ei-e  iejainst  evrrv  iiiiiii,  and 
every   man  :j    iuuid    u^axust  liium." 

Somettmea  the  trail  pointed  north. 


then  suddenly  it  turned  olF  t^)  the  op- 
posite point  of  the  compass — ^now  east, 
now  west ;  in  fact,  they  appeared  to 
have  no  defined  pnrpose  in  th^  jour- 
ncvincrs,  and  to  be  men  of  vcrv  irrc- 
solute  intention*'.  Tiiey  possessed 
horses  us  well  as  droniL-darlcs,  and 
had  evidently  been  in  our  immediate 
neiglil)ourhood  a  few  ni^'hts  befor0> 
auil  then  in  considerable  numbers. 

Wc  were  by  this  time  not  far  from 
Beereheba,  anid  all  traces  of  the  desert 
had  gradually  disappeared — as  also 
of  the  vriu'abond  Azazmeh,  at  which,  1 
need  not  add,  we  were  rejoiced.  We 
had  entered  a  scnrt  of  downs,  where  a 
scanty  herbage  struggled  for  existence 
Hmong«?t  sandy  liilloeks  ;  when,  de- 
scending into  a  narrow  delilc,  between 
the  low  nills  on  either  side,  three  Arab 
horsemen  appeared  at  a  distance.  Aa 
our  parties  met,  two  of  the  strangers 
rode  olT  leisurely  to  our  right— ^^ne  re- 
mained, and  conwaed  for  a  few  mo- 
ments with  two  or  three  of  the  more 
advanced  of  onr  escort,  lie  told  them 
that  he  and  his  companions  were  Tara> 
been ;  into  whose  territory,  by  the  way, 
we  were  alxiut  to  enter,  After  a  few 
inquiries  on  liis  part,  the  unkiv^n-Ti 
spurred  on  U)  overtake  his  comrades. 
Scarcely  had  the  trio  di.^p|)eari.'d, 
when  one  of  our  Tahiah-Bedawee  ra> 
marked,  •*  There  are  Arixbs  on  the 
left."  We  could  sec  none,  and  took 
no  farther  notice  of  the  observation. 
Half  an  honr,  however,  had  acaioely 
elapsed,  when,  at  a  considerable  diik 
tance  to  the  front,  threo  mounted 
Arabs  came  from  between  the  hiiU  on 
the  left  hand.  Small  aa  this  party 
wa^  ita  appaaran.ee  eaoeed  no  little 
excitement  amongst  our  escort.  A 
halt  was  called  m&tanter,  and  wiiilo 
our  Sheika  and  a  few  followera  rode  on 
to  reconnoitre  the  new  comers,  wailike 
preparations  commenced  in  goofl  ear- 
nest among  the  rest.  Ammunition 
was  produced  from  unknown  recepta- 
dea  in  our  saddle-bags.  I  Ibund  I  Bad 
unconsciously  been  sitting;  over  a  rcgu. 
lar  magazine,  four  Arab^  having  secret- 
ed their  powder  and  ball  in  my  camel 
furniture.  Matchlocks  were  lighted, 
and  a  military  position  taken  upon  the 
crest  (  f  n  sand-hill.  Our  aid  was 
especially  invoked,  the  Arabs  having 
an  exalted  idea  of  finrqiean  arms  sod 
aceoutrcraents.  In  a  word,  in  less 
time  than  T  have  taken  to  ♦'^H  it,  we 
were  in  buttle  array.  Meau while,  our 
plenipotentiaries  had  met  the  throe 
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Imlr  nJvcritiiicrs  on  horseba(  k,  an  1 
we  took  it  for  granted  that  the  nego- 
eiatioa  wm  eoinmeoc«<l. 

WbAt  &  fms  our  t'elloMTS  are  mak* 

ing  abo?it  three  men,"  sai<l  B  ,  a3 

be  bunded  me  some  caps  for  \ny  rilie. 

*'  Take  care  there  are  not  more  of 
the  5amo  family  coniinfr  after  tliem," 
I  replied  ;  and  m«lecd  tho  worfls  Y.:\<\ 
beea  ■carcelv  uttered,  when,  issuing 
from  the  self>samc  pass,  a  party  of 
Arabs  mounted  on  «Iromedartes  ad- 
vanced In  a  lon2  lino.  'I'li  'v  <  :inif  ti[j  at 
a  slapping  pace,  each  with  hid  long 
matchlock  on  his  knee.  Thej  namber- 
ed  about  twenty,  and  were  as  ferocious- 
looking:  a  ?ct  of  iv.irririr^  as  a  man 
could  wish  to  soe ;  their  riiripedabuiyeh 
gcarc'cly  covered  their  jr  nint,  muscu- 
lar frames,  while  the  fringe  of  the  co- 
1  IV  d  hea<l-drLSS  lloated  wiMly  in  the 
wind  ;  their  black  eyes  s|jarkle»l  un- 
derneath their  swarthy  brows,  and,  ;u 
they  halted  in  our  front,  they  ^larcMl 
down  on  us  poor  caitilfs  It  y 
already  ciatmed  us  as  their  lawful 
prcv. 

Afllairs  by  tlus  time  **  looked  blue** 

enough.  Ucrc  were  we,  poor  simple 
Irish,  not  to  mention  t^vo  nonn  ia 
tavans  in  embryo,  and  a  ca^iiial  Iclluw, 
an  Englishman,  who  had  joined  us  at 
Cairo.  lien;  we  were,  then,  poor 
l:trnb!c!n«,  in  the  ini<!«t  of  thc"i'  wolves 
oi  the  desert,  compelled  to  engage  in 
mortal  conflict  with  the  wild  men  of 
t!io  \v  ildemess,  who,  for  aught  we  knew 
to  the  contrary,  ins'^^ht  be  pcr[)etually 
deflliag,  fresh  and  fresh,  from  the^e 
confoonded  hills. 

What  might  be  the  com  heUU  not 
one  of  us  eould  possihly  conjecture  ; 
some  Arab  feud,  perhapi<,  handed 
down  from  centuries  past.  Were 
we  to  back  our  escort,  the  solid  con- 
tents of  \\\y'  matchlocks  were  liktjiy 
to  be  our  portion  ;  but  if  wo  refused 
to  fight,  and  oor  lads  were  beaten* 
then  for  plunder,  pillage,  •*  chains  and 
slavery  ;"  and,  besides  our  lieing  eter* 
Dally'  ilLigraced,  tliose  breechless  bar- 
barians would  hare  bad  all  the  fun  to 
themselyes.  So  great  a  prodigality  of 
pleasantrv  wn*?  nuf  for  one  mrimcnt  to 
he  thought  of;  so,  without  dehiying 
even  to  put  the  (question,  it  waa  carried 
nan.  con.  s  we  were  to  back  our  Arab 
allies  even  unto  the  death. 

**  A  bloodthirjjty  determination," 
say  you,  gentle  reader  ?  **  Pray,  had 
yoQ  never  a  qualm — a  passing  unplea* 
iaatne«»— as  yon  thought  on  home«  and 


raTuily,  and  friend;^,  and  soforth,  ray 
warrior  that  would  be?"  "Qualm* 
Is  the  TCry  word,  disedmiimting  que- 
rist. I  plead  gnihy  to  a  quabn  i  out 
it  was  not  n  rjMMlm  of  fear  so  much  as 
the  qunlm  of  conscience,  as  I  suddenly 
beihoii;j;ht  me  that  I  wae  *'^oing  kiln 
action,"  as  they  caQ  it,  with  my  only 
pnir  «.f  blue  spectacles  on  my  noae* 
if  a  bullet  smashed  the  glasses— >^yoit 
can  understand  my  feelings — I  Med 
not  add  a  word. 

Tfi:?  affiiir,  liowevcr,  *'all  ended  in- 
smoke."  No,  not  in  smoke  even,  for 
not  a  shot  was  fired  on  either  side. 
As  we  were  expecting  the  signal  to 
Leiiin,  nrir  Aral)?,  who  take  aim  with 
lon^  deliberation,  already  having  had 
their  pieces  pointed,  up  rode  our 
Sheiks  wi'h  fierv  haste,  beseeehiag  m 
not  to  lire.  W'e  had  fiillen  amongst 
friends,  not  foes  ;  in  fac  t,  the  armed* 
array  before  us  consisted  uf  highly 
respectable  Tarabeen.  So  then  fol- 
lowed salaaming  and  hand  kissing. 
Nothing  eould  exceed  the  warm  afibc- 
tion  of  our  newly-i'uund  frieudii.  I 
don't  know  to  what  climax  of  ooortesgr 
they  would  have  carried  their  congra- 
tulations, h.id  not  a  signal  from  their 
8heiks  put  uu  extinguisher  ou  the 
scene;  and  in  three  mmutes  the  wk>t» 
troop  were  dathmg  off  ^AillsplU'*  Ibv 
the  desert. 

••Joy  be  with  you,  you  iU^thriTea 
set  of  8coundvel8»'*  muttered  W-  , 
as  the  tail  of  the  last  dromedary  dis« 
app<»ared  behind  a  hillock :  "  rtiny  your 
faces  never  be  white."  U  wasaa 
Orientalist,  and  discoursed  the  aaitivi* 
in  the  vomaoular. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  our 
meeting  with  the  Tarabeen  were  the 
following  t~.Two  nights  before*  theTa- 
rabcen  encampment  had  beni  plun- 
dered,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
booty  carried  off  by  the  Azazmeb. 
The  pillagers  had  nuwle  good  thdr  ve- 
treat~.not  a  vestisre  of  an  Azazmab 
remained  ;  when  the  very  night  past, 
three  Azazmeh  concealed  themselves 
near  camn,  and.  not  ooiltented  by 
the  spoil  of  tne  previoos  foray,  fhese^ 
three  fellows  made  a  swoop  on  the 
sleeping  Tarabeen,  carrying  off  three 
horses  and  two  asses.  Now,  mark  the 
consummate  oootness  of  the  men ;  the 
three  liorsemcn  wc  first  met  were  these 
identical  Azazmeh.  They  knew  well 
the  armed  Tarabeen  were  upon  them. 
Under  the  ehrcumstMices,  with  them 
Imiewafl  synonymoiis  with  l^g  and 
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jetf  fbr  fttr  of  our  taapeotang,  and, 
porhaps,  detaining  them,   they  had 

actuafly  pulled  up  thoir  horses  to  a 
walk,  while  one  o  f  th  eiu  conversed  for 
ioma  HMRDents  in  a  perfectly  uncmbar- 
nuBed  manner  with  the  roremost  of 
onr  party.  Rapidly  were  the  avengers 
in  pursuit  of  the  depredators,  Tt  made 
one's  blood  run  cold  to  icllecl,  that, 
befora  tha  auii  had  w&t,  their  mutilated 
corpses  would  be  meat  for  the  raven- 
6ti8  vultures  of  the  desert.  Once  off 
the  sod,  I  cannot  ^cc  what  chance  the 
iMVfe  can  have  against  the  fleet  and 
enduring  dromediiry. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
we  entered  the  pasture-lands  of  Beer- 
Aflba,  a  rolling,  or  rather  nndnlating 
T)lain,  the  p'roimJ  now  .^welling  into 
low  round  hills,  clothed  with  a  phnrt 
close  herbage  now  gcutlv  subsiding 
into  yerdant  sheltry  hollowB  uniap 
enmbered  by  tree  or  bush,  the  verjr 
spot  one  would  select  as  the  scene  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  pastoral  lives 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  at  a 
little  dittaaoe  fhmi  the  ancient  wells, 
occupying  a  ^[['^^j  slope,  "wc  traced 
the  site  of  an  old  vilUii:<3  apparently 
ofgreat  antiquity;  the  wells  themselves, 
in  whose  neighlH)urhood  oor  tents  were 
pitched,  were  wide  and  deep,  with  a 
very  Lrood  supply  of  water  ;  the  lai  u^'r 
one,  OS  well  aa  i  remember,  was  lined 
witii  aolid  masonry,  the  casing-stones 
all  round  the  mouth  deeply  worn  and 
indented  from  the  friction  of  the  ropes 
employed,  in  drawing  up  the  water- 
*  skins  I  massTe  stone  troughs  lay 
scattered  lomid  the  orifice. 

The  Bun  vrnn  now  declining,  and 
docks  of  ehccp,  herds  of  ^oats,  droves 
of  camel,  headed  b^  their  respective 
lBBq>ers,  wound  their  way  slowly  by 
onr  tonts;  t!in  water  wfis  drawn  from 
the  wells,  the  troughs  tilled,  and  the 
flocks  and  herds  were  watered ;  pre- 
aeatly,  a.s  if  she  did  not  care  to  mix 
with  the  crowd  that  had  gathered 
round  the  greater  wells,  a  dusky  dam- 
sel, in  a  loose  blue  garment,  sedately 
led^her  flock  to  the  small  one,  by  wbicli 
I  ^at  calmly  enjoying  an  evening  pipe, 
aj5  I  looked  upon  the  Imsv  scene.  She 
was  evidently  a  lady  of  di^tiucliou,  lor 
her  fao^veil  was  loaded  with  gold  coin, 
and  ma'^^ive  silver  rings  adorned  her 
arms  nnf!  ancles.  So  Jacob  once  met 
llacLel,  thought  I  j  what  a  pity  I  can- 
not scrape  even  a  distant  relationship, 
and  salute  the  damsel  widi  a  patri- 
arehal  kiss  I 


Then  I  conned  over  my  racntid  vo- 
cabulary. I  fancied  thai  a  touch  at  the 
bucolics  would  not  be  out  of  plivce, 
were  it  but  to  inquire  the  price  of 
mutton,  or  ask  if  wool  was  on  the  rise. 
Alas  for  my  stock  of  learning ;  of  com- 
mon travelling  Arabic  I  had  a  reason- 
able share,  but  of  real  orenuiue  pastoral^ 
not  a  word  ;  with  a  sigh  I  rcuUed  mr 
pipe,  and  retired  to  my  tent  to  look 
for  supper. 

And  now  the  dewy  night  fell  on 
the  peaceful  scene  j  stiir  after  star 
peeped  from  the  unclouded  vault  of 
lieavea.  Whetho*  there  was  a  moon 
or  not  I  really  can't  say :  but  this  I  can 
ccrtiiy,  old  lio&sein,  having  still  tho 
dread  of  the  Asameh  before  his  eyes» 
kept  such  an  incessant  poke  atour  lazy 
'^v.itehnian,  (hat  ho  scarcely  permitted 
us  a  wink  of  sleep. 

I^ext  day  wo  entered  the  territory 
of  the  Tarabeen,  aud,  as  it  might  be 
expected,  were  assailed  by  our  new 
allies  for  tribute.  Tribute,  forsooth  1 
after  having  but  the  day  before  spared 
their  war  party,  and  even  put  them  on 
the  scent  of  til' 'r  game!  But  they 
foi-got  (»ur  clemency,  and  wc  indig- 
nantly resisting  the  imposition,  ei^ually 
forgot  that  time  was  as  precious  as 
piastres  for  men  who  desired  to  reach 
Daharoah  with  daylight];  so  at  it  went 
the  Sheiks  on  both  sides,  **  hammer 
and  tongs,**  (tongues  would  fit  the 
sense  more  aptly,  the  sound  is  almost 
the  same'),  and  a  power  of  eloquc  n'^r* 
was  expended,  lalk  of  the  triumphs 
of  eloquence — ^this  orator  can  toneh 
the  feelings,  that  orator  can  melt  the 
heart;  nil  humbug,  heart  and  feelings 
both.  Shew  me  Uie  orator  that  can 
TOUCH  THE  pocKST,  a&d  then  HI 
shew  you  the  MASTER  or  ms  abt. 
Money  id  the  touchstone  of  human 
nriLiirc;  and  now  mark  well  what  I  am 
going  to  say  to  you,  never  attempt  to 
^'ay  vou  know  a  man  imiU  you  hmt 
I  nt  lii/i  mnney  :  noT  a  woman  until  yon 
(ire  mirried  ft>  her  ;  these  are  two  littlo 
maxims  well  worth  two-and-slxpenco 
each ;  so  you  may  sa^  you  have  tiita 
numl)Cr  of  the  magazine  for  nothing, 
and  ha\e  gr\iucd  half-a-crown  into  the 
baj'gain.  1  need  not  tell  you  that  tha 
Tarabeen  were  no  orators,  when  I 
add,  they  could  not  talk  us  out  of  a 
pin"*r'\  nnd  a  piastre  is  tivo-p»-nce 
liaiiuenny,  sterling,  within  a  traction, 
be  toe  same  more  or  less. 

While  this  twopenny  war  wa'^  wip- 
ing, I  employed  my  leisuxe  in  prowl* 
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Dg  about  the  encampment  of  these 
Iinbteiip  and  in  one  of  the  open 
tottfl  I  fSsiU  oo  a  notable  piece  of  do- 

Tnc«ttc economj' ;  two  sticks  driven  into 
the  groimd,  about  thm;  fe«t  apart* 
were  united  sA  the  top,  forming  two 
■dfls  of  a  triangle ;  tospendcd  by  a 
cord  from  ih<^  v  ertex  was  a  toleraMy 
sirod  bundle,  which  I,  in  my  simplicity, 
supposed  to  coulain  a  baby ;  two  stout- 
looking  roatrans  nt  nt-O'vit,  the  trian* 
gle  and  its  apj>ond;i^c  boinLj  between 
them  ;  one  ;zavc  tiie  bundle  a  shove 
which  scut  the  concealed  innocent 
flying  in  the  ftoe  of  her  opposite 
fellow-!:il>ourer  ;  bock  again  came  the 
bundle  with  a  vitjorous  rebound,  and 
so  it  continue  to  swing  backwards  and 
forwawls  Qoder  the  stalwoiih  arms  of 
the  matrons,  who,  unlike  the  two 
mothers  before  Solomon,  pertinaciounlv 
di^iclaimed  the  child.  It  is  odd,  1 
tbooght,  that  the  infiuit  does  not  cry  s 
it  then  occurred  to  tne  that  the  blessed 
baby  might  be  iiddled  ;  finally,  I  re- 
quested an  ejtplanation,  and  found,  to 


my  unfeigned  disappointment,  the  fly- 
ing bundfowai  only  a  goatskin,  its  ooii> 
tents,  not  an  addled  infant,  but  a  skin- 
ful of  new  milic,  and  the  swinging 
procc^  a  method  of  turning  the  mila 
into  butter. 

Now,  if  I  had  not  gone  poking  my 
nose  into  the  mystery,  my  fair  readers 
should  h:ive  bad  a  touching  narrative 
of  the  hewtless  cruelty  of  Arab 
mothers;  whOf  regardless  of  the  ties 
of  nature,  ucrc  In  tho  habit  of  thus 
shakinfj  the  soul  ■  nnt  of  their  super- 
fluous bantlingg,  m  l;ict,  churning  little 
duldren.  By  this  time  our  cavalcade 
hod  ha[>pily  set  out  for  Daharcah,  and 
at  Daharcah  we  nitiinatcly  arrived, 
not,  however,  without  losing  our  way 
amongst  the  p€r[x}tual  hiUs  and  gleni 
we  had  to  traverse  ;  we  found  at  long 
last  the  city  on  an  eminence,  edifices 
not  unlike  diiwidatcd  Ume-kilns,  where 
a  population  or  two  men,  four  bo^ s,  and 
one  jackass,  welcomed  our  airiTal  ai 
their  interesting  settlement. 


csavran  tt* 
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r  wonder  who  it  was  that  invented 
quarantine  ;  it  could  not  have  been 
handed  down  to  m  from  the  plagues  of 
Egj'pt ;  though  a  plague  of  K^^'ypt  it 
is  to  the  present  day.  No,  acting  as 
a  kind  of  protective  duty  against 
traveller?.  It  must  be  trr\cc>l  to  the 
ViWy  j>^>!icy  of  noma  an'-ient,  thou2;h 
nnkuown  protectionistj  who  was  de- 
termined tJiat  no  conntty  sbonld  ira. 
port  pestilence  or  [tlnuoie  free  of  diitv, 
each  countr}-  Irivin  '  -  nive  pv'Mluco  in 
^uanlity  suiHeicni  lu  supply  its  iudi- 
Tidnal  need ;  now,  on  the  enlightened 
free-trado  principle,  this  prohibitory 
duty  is  nbnndnntly  absurd ;  rrc  have 
foreign  com  and  cattle  free  of  duty, 
to  t&  henefit  of  the  manufacturing, 
though  to  the  detriment  of  the  agn- 
cnltnrftl  Interc«t«  ;  why  should  wc  not 
have  plague  and  pestilence  dutv  free, 
to  the  benefit  of  the  medical  praAssion^ 
elthoudli  it  l)c  to  the  detriment  of  the 
general  population  ?  It  may  ho  urged, 
when  the  plague  kills  the  patients, 
what  is  to  beomie  of  the  physici^  ; 
hot  with  e<iual  force  it  may  be  ob- 
jected, when  the  landed  interest  is 
rniaed*  who  is  to  buy  from  the  manu- 


facturers ?  Such  a  line  of  argument  is 
jxirc  no!i       ;  let  the  manufactnrers 

l)uy  .ii:d  ?ell  to  one  another,  and  a 
pretty  pennv,  by  tlic  way,  they  arc 
lilcely  to  make  ot"  it.  No  ;  duty  "  be 
bloued,"  down  with  all  quarantilie^ 
free  plague  .nud  pe-tilcnce  for  ever. 

I  ni'»V(.;r  Av.?.5  ri  jhtly  a  free-trade  ad- 
vocate until  I  found  myself  in  the 
Lasaretto  at  Smyrna.  **'£xperi«itift 
doeet,"  says  the  proverb,  whicn  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nmearned,  may  be  freely 
translated,  "  No  man  can  tell  where 
the  shoe  pinches  but  the  one  who  wean 
it." 

T  !md  kindly  been  aeeomraodated 
with  a  passage  from  Beyroot  by  Cap- 
tain P  ,  of  Her  MaJesty^s  war 
steamer,  Hccla  ;  and  four  estrcmely 
pleasant  du}  s  T  passed  on  board  ;  the 
oOiccrs  wcrej^cntlemanlike,  intelligent 

men ;  Captain  D  ,  in  whose  cabin 

my  cot  i^  as  i^lunLS  was  kindness  and 
courtesy  itj^clf ;  in  fact,  my  luck  was 
too  goo<l  to  last,  of  which  I  was  painful- 
ly reminded  by  the  unwelcome  appear- 
ance of  a  guardiano,  who  took  posses- 
sion of  II.^I.S.  Ileela  in  general,  and 
of  me  the  unfortonate  passenger  in 
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particular,  the  very  cveniog  w6  «r- 
rivwl  in  port. 

Having  breakfasted  on  board  and 

takt  n  leave  of  Captain  D   atid 

tlje  officers,  my  kind  and  ML'ierahlo 
shipmates,  I  stept  with  a  heavy  licart 
into  tho  ni«n-o£>war*B  boat,  wbieh  was 
to  convey  mc  to  niy  |i1aoo  of  cap- 
tlvitv.  My  guardiano,  who,  as  r!iance 
would  have  it,  Wius  an  Arab  from 
Alexandria,  had  perched  himself  in 
tho  bows  of  the  boat;  I  sat  ill-hu- 
mouredly in  the  stern  sheets,  eying 
his  swartliY  countenance.  Paul  X'hau 
left  behina  me  at  Bcyroot,  so  guardi. 
ano  was  to  b(^  master  and  man  for  the 
period  of  his  brief  authority,  arv!  a 
very  attentive,  obliging  poor  lellow 
I  Sttbseuueutly  found  him*  What  wo 
bad  of  toe  oommon  toniiue  united  U5, 
and  many  a  moouliu'iit  night  wo  sat 
go^^iping  about  hii>  native  city,  and 
the  well-.rcmembered  Nile.  Ten  stout 
bands  soon  brought  us  to  the  Laza- 
retto. The  sailors  loo?ci nsmpassion- 
ately  at  me  an  they  touched  their  hats. 
I  entered  a  lofty  gateway,  and  found 
myself  sole  occupant  of  t&o  quarantine 
ground. 

The  lazaretto  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  a  tolerably  spacious  court,  en- 
closed by  a  high  wall,  and  a  rather 
extensive  y.ird  or  j)addock,  with  a  low 
stono  fence  round  it  :  to  the  back 
was  a  range  of  banen,  rocky  hills;  iu 
front  we  liad  the  sea,  the'  lazaretto 
bein^  built  on  the  beach.  My  tent, 
&c.  liad  not  yet  arrived  froni  Smyrna, 
so  I  sat  mo  down  under  a  .sickly 
acActa  to  tako  a  Tiew  of  the  premises, 
as  I  imbibed  the  mild  fumes  of  L:;ta- 
kee,that  eurlid  coolly  through  thelcng 
cherry- stick  ot  my  shebook.  Pleasan* 
was  tbe  prospect  and  exhilarating 
witbal ;  not  a  breatb  of  wind  was  stir- 
ring, not  ft  ?niind  wa*  to  bo  heard  ; 
the  sun  blazed  down  from  tiio  dull, 
bine  sky,  browning  and  crisping  tbc 
scanty  herbiige  round  me,  and  glaring 
from  tho  white  stones  of  the  sterile 
lulls.  The  yard  itself  buaftoil  a  few 
trees,  the  only  specimens  of  tho  kind 
in  the  neighbourhood,  la  a  corner  to 
the  lett  was  a  dark-looking  wnttdt  n 
box,  somewhat  broader  and  as  high 
as  a  jscutiy-box,  with  a  wooden  funnel 
sticking  out  of  tbe  near  side ;  opposite, 
but  at  a  distance,  were  sundry  uncciiu 
fortable  looking  graves,  long  mounds 
without  foot  or  head-stone  ;  this  scn- 
try-box  I  learned  had  been  uccupied 
by  tbe  doctor,  who  doled  out  advice 


and  medicine  throu^  the  wooden 
tube.  In  the  graves  1  concluded  lay 
his  patients,  the  victims  of  his  skill,  or 
else  the  pla[^tio — the  doctor  had  de» 
parted,  the  [>arient3  remained. 

I  don't  want  to  infect  you  with  the 
blue  devils,  by  dilating  on  my  mono* 
tonnns  existence?  for  the  first  few  days. 
h\  the,  daytime  it  \va<  too  hot  to  stir, 
and  I  hod  not  a  bouk  to  read,    i  wa5 
too  languid  even  to  think ;  one  can*t 
eat,  drink,  and  smoke  for  ever,  and 
to  converse  with  the  guardiano  in  a 
language  1  ini]»erfectly  uaderstood  was 
laborioas,  besides  his  small  stook  of 
ideas  was  soon  exhausted.  Night 
brought  an  inri^ssant  ptrugijle  Ixi'tween 
sleep  on  the  oac  hand,  black  ant«, 
moth9,  and  moj^quitoes,  to  say  nothing 
of  minor  vermin,  on  the  other;  I  ve- 
rily b(>1i('ve  lliat  I  sIkjuM  !)ave  evapo- 
rated bet  ore  the  tirst  week  viais  over, 
only  for  the  permission  of  going  every 
mornin"^  to  take  a  swim  ;  even  this  so- 
litary  uixnry  I  could  n  >!  tniny  in 
quiet.    One  morning  X  was  taking  u 
stretch  out  to  sea,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  shore.    I  hn  1  r.'iuiJcd  the 
point  of  a  -mall  headland,  anJ  was 
examining  the  rocky  coast  as  I  glided 
leisurely  along,  when  two  ruttianly 
Albanians,  all  kilt,  sin  f  |. -kin,  and 
moustache,  came  sudd' uly  in  view. 
As  they  descended  a  narrow  i>aih 
along  the  clifls,  one  of  the>e  geuile- 
men  walked  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  viewed  me  attentively  for  a  mo- 
ment.   I  ttu  nod  to  take  a  look  at  him 
in  return,  and  we  stared  at  one  an- 
other for  a  few  moments  more.  My 
Albanian  appeared  anything  but  satis- 
fied with  his  inspocti(m.    Curling  his 
left  moustache  with  his  foreliuger  and 
thumb*  he  next  nnslung  an  ominous 
lookinjj  firelock,  tbo  long  barrel  of 
wliich  he  rested  on  a  ronk,  knelt  on 
one  kuee,  and  took  deliberate  aim  at 
my  white  cotton  cap.   Pleasant  me- 
thod of  commencing  an  acquaintance* 
thoui^ht  I ;  but  in  good  earnest  it  was 
anytuing  but  plea!<aat  to  have  to  wait 
to  he  shot  at  by  a  cowardly  Greek. 
In  a  second  or  two  my  friend  pulled 
the  trigurr,  the  tlint  struck  fir*  ,  but 
the  friendly  piece  would  not  go  off*, 
lie  of  the  sheepskin  seemed  annoyed, 
hammered  the  lock,  adjusted  the 
priming,  and  again  the  gnod  fellow 
tonk  niTu,  I  begun  Lu  piace  every  eniu 
fideacu  in  the  gun,  and  my  confidence 
was  not  misplaced ;  the  second  fidloie 
woB  disooiniiting  to  my  adversary  s 
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m  a  hurrlctl  manner  he  levelled  for 
the  third  time,  but  now,  (U  tertnined 
to  give  him  the  opportunity  ot  a  llyiug 
■hot,  I  struck  in  for  shore  i  and,  as  he 
m:idc  his  third  attemj)t  on  uiy  valuable 
life  (vehh  as  little  success  .is  the  two 
foruicr;  1  was  within  three  yards  of 
him.  Whether  on  nearer  inspection,  my 
^  rnt  figure  did  not  appear  worth  wast* 
iri;r  |X)wder  on,  or  whether  crn^eictKe 
kicked  against  the  miH;reant,  X  know 
not ;  but  I  do  know  I  was  heartily  glad 
to  sec  him  hastily  riioolder  the  good- 
naturvd  iiun,  and  njoin  his  eoii>p;». 
nion,  who  had  trudged  ou  without 
taking  any  share  in  the  entertaiiw 
ment. 

This  was  to  lu'  ;i  (!ay  oC  i:iri<lr;it. 
Four  large  boats  were  moored  bctoro 
the  lazaretto,  and  as  I  entered  the 
^ate  I  found  the  principal  court  swarm. 

wltli  new  arrival;; — Turks,  Ara1<s, 
Grceksi,  and  guardiano?.  Such  a  elat- 
ter  and  clamour,  arraugliig  cells,  aud 
setting  up  tents.  One  tent  was  already 
fully  oceuj)ic'l,  nn<l  thnt  v.  as  my  large 
marquee,  which  a  whole  liareem  hud 
unceremoniously  taken  possession  of, 
"more  free  than  welcome."  I  mut- 
tered, as  my  Arab  guardiano  appeared, 

C'uning  at  inv  manifest  nmnz^^mcnt ; 
irever,  there  vms  au  hi-ip  lor  it,  iiur 
could  I  in  common  politeness  dbturb 
the  ladies,  so  I  followed  my  Eg}  ptian 
up  a  lli  jht  of  *(tep«,  and  fonnd  he  had 
carefully  provided  for  me,  by  pitching 
a  amaU  tent  in  the  centre  or  a  little 
flagged  court,  my  traps  haying  been 
removed  during  my  absence. 

It  wail  very  amusing  to  look  down 
on  the  motley  crowd  below,  gathered 
is  croups,  smoking,  talking,  laughing, 
scolding,  quarrelling  ;  but  not  lea^it  en- 
tertaining was  it  to  watch  the  anxiety 
with  which  each  separate  party  endea-  • 
vuurod  to  give  a  wide  berth  to  the 
other  ;  for,  coming  from  dilllrent  (piar- 
ters,  nejirly  every  set  had  a  dillerent 
number  of  days*  quarantine  imposed  on 
it.  If  the  fifteen-day  man  touched  tho 
ten-day,  (If  !;.t*i  r  r.n;  t  perform  the 
same  quarantine  as  the  iormer,  while 
"  fifteen"  hud  to  bear  the  cost  of  the 
five  days  additional  he  rubbcnl  into 
unlucky  "  ten."  As  the  four  days  on 
bojird  the  Heela  v<to  :«J!ov.-cfl  me,  nud 
X  hmi  •jonc  through  a  ])Ui^aiiuu  ul  six 
during  my  solitary  confinement,  of 
course  I  was  '*  tabooed"  from  all  civi- 
Iiscd  society,  and  thrown  on  my  own 
resoureeii ;  however,  1  managed  to  get 
on  speaking  terms  with  a  couple  of 


^fangrabec  Arabs,  very  companion- 
ahle  nirn  in  their  way,  who  bored  me 
with  jn»piiric6  about  London,  and  set 
down  tbree-fourths  of  my  answers  as 
iua;:nifie(;nt  lies.  A  small  blue-headed 
f;ri;i!;i'  (reported  venomous)  u«ed  occa- 
sionally to  pay  me  a  visit,  but  she  was 
BO  shy  I  found  it  iiu]>os<<ibIe  to  improve 
our  acquaintance :  poor  reptile,  she 
ai){)eared  to  comprehi'ud  that  I  wanted 
her  only  for  her  skin.  Towards  the  con- 
clusion of  my  incarceration,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  a  visit  from  a 
clerical  fellow-countrynmn,  to  whom 
I  had  letters  of  introduction ;  and  from 
him  and  his  amiable  family  I  after- 
wards  eapericnccd  iimcli  kindness. 

Ftu*  more  liberal  and  enlightened 
were  tho  views  of  the  notorious  Sheik 
of  ilcbron,  on  the  real  ends  and  uses 
of  quarantine.  We  had  left  bi-hind 
lis  tlic  pn-r  rnl  fcencry  of  lieersheba, 
aud  the  wild  glens  and  drf'lis  which 
enconq)ass  Daharetdi,  and  we  entered 
the  vineyards  and  cultivated  fields  that 
mark  tho  vicinity  of  Hebron.  *Ti8 
true,  there  was  nothing  of  the  pic- 
turesque in  the  landscape.  The  vme- 
y arils  were  enclosed   by  dry  stone 

walls — the   soil   red   and   bare  the 

YTties,  at  this  time  of  year,  mere  poles, 
iVom  three  to  four  feet  in  hei'jht,  with 
a  liltle  knob  of  leaves  on  the  top  of 
each,  (piaint  little  scpnire  stone  towers 
occu[)ying  the  centre  of  each  enclo- 
sure ;  the  hill  sides  were  cultivated  in 
terraces,  but  as  yet  there  was  little 
sign  of  vegetation.  Trees  were  oom- 
pnralively  rare  articles;  rock  and 
brushwood  in  abundance.  Still  there 
were  marks  of  civilisation  on  all  sides ; 
groups  of  peasantry  were  occasionally 
met  with ;  and  the  evidence?  of  ilic 
band  of  man,  the  traces  of  active  iile, 
were  the  more  exhilarating  after  the 
the  dull  monotony  of  the  desert.  We 
were  slowly  winding  jdong  the  narrow 
lanes,  sjjeeulatiug  on  our  near  arri- 
val at  Jerusalem,  when  our  cavalcade 
was  brought  to  an  abrupt  halt  by  an 
unfon  seen  obstacle.  A  very  choleric 
gentleman,  with  a  very  sallow  roimte- 
nance,  half  Turk,  half  European  in  his 
costume,  standing  directly  in  our  path, 
made  sundry  signals  at  a  little  dis* 
tance.  At  first  wo  took  him  for  a 
walking  telegraph,  si<^naiising  our  ap- 
proach to  the  authorities  of  Ilcbron  i 
b  ;t  we  s">on  found  to  our  cost  that  the 
signals  were  exclusively  for  our  private 
information,  for,  on  our  attempting  to 
paj>3  him  by,  he  spattered,  awore,  and 
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aetnaUf  daaoed  with  pfliriims— Iub 
pipe-boirl      ahivered  on  the  bead  of 

one  of  our  oamcl-drivers,  the  pipe- 
stick  ho  ver)'  mconsiderately  smashed 
aerow  the  nionldert  of  another,  and 

■ome  unfortunate  fellaheen  happening 

to  come  np  behind  him,  he  turned  on 
them  and  pelted  them  with  stones. 
All  this  was  very  strange  in  its  iniy» 
not  but,  for  all  we  knew  to  the  coo- 
tranr,  it  might  be  merely  the  custom 
of  the  country  ;  however,  Paul  was 
passed  on  from  the  rere,  to  find  out 
what  all  this  oonfosion  was  abotit. 

Never  were  men  mnrc  thunder- 
struck tlian  wc,  -wli.'n  \ve  learned,  to 
our  dismay,  t  luil  the  dancing  gent  leman 
was  the  health  officer,  and  diat  we  were 
topntin  a (Iftecn-ilay  <(iianinf  I Moat  He- 
bron. It  was  in  vain  that  the  dragomen 
remonstrated,  aud  their  mailers  rc- 
boUed ;  we  were  marched  oif  state  pri- 
soners to  the  town,  the  consequential 
ofliolal  hcailing  the  procession. 

Arriving  at  the  grates  of  the  city, 
we  drew  np  in  an  open  space,  waiiinj^ 
the  approach  of  the  Grovcrnor.  His 
Exccllenrv  did  not  detain  us  lonjj,  for 
almost  immediately  out  rode  the  burly 
Sheik,  with  a  retinue  of  ragamuffins 
that  did  honour  to  his  presidency. 
Tilts  Sheik,  T  mr\y  as  v^-vW  ivW  you, 
was  not  a  man  of  unblemished  charac> 
ter ;  the  fastidionsly  moral  might 
assert  that  he  was  exactly  the  reverse; 
he  had  niur<l(.  red  the  ftirmcr  cro'.'<^rnor, 
and  seized  ou  the  vacant  appointment, 
holding  it  by  force  of  arms  until  his 
usurpation  was  sanctioned  by  the  fir- 
man nf  the  Porte,  for  '*mi;:ht  mukes 
right"  in  thia  distracted  country,  lie 
was,  moreover,  a  sort  of  legalised  rob- 
ber, plundering  natives  and  foreigners 
with  perfect  impartiality  ;  yet  so  great 
an  advocate  wa^  h(>  I'ur  '*  freedom  of 
opinion,"  and  '*  liljcrty  of  conseience," 
tnathe  actually  chasedthe  English  mis* 
sionary  from  his  territories,  for  fear 
of  his  convcrtlni:  the  Jews.  Well, 
this  8heik  and  suite  drew  up  before 
us,  and  Paul,  with  a  select  company 
of  Sheiks  from  our  side,  advanced 
within  ppeakiniT  distance,  to  complain 
of  our  being  detained  in  quarautinc. 
Now^  this  potentate  of  Hebron  must 
have  been  a  very  partioolar  man  in 
sanatory  matters,  or  hi?  medical  staff 
very  straight- laced  in  their  notions  of 
salubrity,  for  although  Paul  argued 
with  the  force  of  a  Demosthenes  and 
thr  irr-'-tlculatlons  of  n  merry- andrew# 
his  oioquenco  was  expended  in  vain. 


In  vain  he  vrnad  the  absurdity  of  oar 
detenUmi  at  fiebron,  when  there  was 

not  a  vofftigc  of  sickness  either  at 
Alexandria  or  Cairo.  Even  admitting 
ten  thousand  plagues  had  raged  Sk 
Cairo,  we  had  quarantined  it  for  thirty 

dfiys  ?n  the  desert.  But  Paul  ml^ht 
have  harangued  until  doomsday,  with- 
out ffetting  a  verdict  for  his  clients ; 
unti^  in  ue  apparent  moment  of  de* 
feat,  he  grasped  the  palm  of  victory. 
Adroitly  changing  his  entire  tactics, 
he  suddenly  acquiesced  in  the  decision 
of  the  Sheika**  Quarantine  u>as  inevi- 
table, the  enforcement  just  :  indeed, 
he  (Paul)  fell  no  small  compunction 
in  proposing  our  exempliou  from  it ; 
he  rather  wished  to  undergo  any 
amount  of  personal  restraint,  tlian 
that  the  Sheik,  through  him,  should 
run  cLaace  of  contaminating  all  Pa- 
lestine  ;  yet  he  had  thought  of  a  pro- 
posal— a  foolish  one,  no  doubt— in 
fact,  he  had  meditated  oflcring  the 
magnanimous  chief  the  entire  cost  of 
the  fifteen  days*  qtiarantine  for  eight 
persons,  to  be  paid  down  thm  and 
there  in  hard  piastres." 

He  s^d — aud  never  sunshine  foU 
lowed  cloud  more  rapidly  than  tba 
smile  chased  the  firown  from  the  low- 
erlni?  vifn^rp  of  hiin  of  Hebron — The 
dragoman  was  of  the  sons  of  the  wise  ; 
he  had  spoken  troth,  and  discretion 
dwelt  upon  his  lips.  It  was  true,  a 
quarantine  of  twice  fifteen  days  had 
lx!cn  performed  by  the  Nazarenes  in 
the  wilderness;  but,  what  of  that? 
No  fees  had  been  paid  $  and  who  ever 
heard  that  qnaratitinc  without  fees  was 
quarantine  at  all?  But  the  dragoman 
had  made  his  face  white."  [Notwith- 
standing, I  did  not  perceive  Paul's 
dl!^ky  features  were  one  whit  less 
brown  than  at  the  commenecnieiit  of 
the  conlcreace.]  However,  it  was 
finally  arranged,  after  some  half  hour's 
liaL'gling  ; — the  fees  and  co«t  of  living 
were  to  be  bulked  at  800  piastres 
(BOO  twopence  halfpennies),  and,  with 
a  dean  bill  of  healtn,  we  were  s^t  on 
our  way  rejoicing.  Here  jo\x  will  per- 
ceive, my  reader,  the  Sheik  who  talked 
the  least  was  the  greatest  orator  ;  so 
thought  our  good  friends*  the  Ger- 
mans, who  could  not  exactly  sec  the 
reasonableness  of  paying  for  fifteen 
days*  board  and  lodging,  without 
taking  out  the  cash    in  kind." 

I  can't  stop  to  tell  you  how,  encamp, 
ing  for  the  mght  about  an  hour  from 
Hebron,  we  were  '*  walked  into "  by 
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iLcf,  to  the  tone  of  200  piastres  ;  nor 
how,  in  a  night  alarm,  one  of  our 
sbepj  companions  was  saved  the  sin 
of  maittlftug liter,  by  attempting  to  fire 
off  the  hut  of  his  gnii^  must  hasten 
to  the  «^c  quel  of  my  ?tor}*.  Our  road 
to  the  I'ools  of  Solomon,  though  steep 
and  ragged,  was  far  from  unmterest- 
iDg*  the  rocky  hills  we  traversed  being 
covered  with  coppice  and  low  trees — 
the  little  vallcvs,  already  green  with 
verdure,  speckled  with  wild  llowers  of 
every  form  and  hue.  I  alwajrs  liked 
tluit  liilly  path  to  Hebron,  hut  when 
vfi-  rcnclud  the  pools,  the  scenery  was 
dreary  and  bare  enough.  Our  Dahar- 
reah  eecort  having  a  few  weeks  before 
stolen  some  camels  from  Abu-Guoeli, 
a  predatory  chiuf  who  was  then  prowl- 
ing about  Jerusalem,  wc  took  the  nar- 
row way  along  the  aqueduct  over- 
hanging the  ancient  vale  of  Etham,  as 
the  least  likely  route  for  the  robber 
Sheik  to  suspect  our  arrival  by,  if,  in- 
deed, he  taronbled  his  head  about  us. 
Our  way,  as  the  way  of  the  wicked 
generally  proves,  was  cros*;;  and  crook- 
ed ;  but  at  length  we  found  oui-sclves 
amoogst  Tinejvrdfl  and  olive  groyes, 
fi<r-trces  and  pomegranates — still  in  a 
hilly  country.  After  a  time  we  were 
attracted  bj'  the  sight  of  a  white  vil- 
lage, crowning  the  crest  and  straggling 
down  the  side  of  a  rather  isolated  ridge 
of  hill  that  lay  directly  across  our  road. 
"  There,"  called  out  Paul,  *'  there  is 
BetUehem;"  and  Bethlehem  was  be- 
ibrc  us  indeed — the  town  of  Boaz  and 
Kuth,  the  royal  eity  of  David,  nay,  of 
acreater than  David,  ''David  s  Lord." 
''AJOdthott.BethlehanEphrata,  thoudi 
thou  be  little  amongst  the  thousands 
of  Judiih,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come 
forth  unto  me  that  is  to  bo  ruler  in 
Israel,  whose  goings  forth  have  been 
from  of  old,  mm  the  days  of  eter- 
nity." 

That  Bethlehem  Ephrata  (the  fruits 
ful)  is  frnitfttl  still— 4hat  little  Bethle. 
hem  of  the  prophet  is  but  little  stills 

Fmall  In  compas?,  insignificant  in  im- 
portance I  yet  out  of  it  has  come  the 
ruler.  There  was  "God  manifested 
in  the  fleshy—there  was  the  *'  niyst.  ry 
of  godliness"  unveih^d,  wlule  clilVand 
crag,  mountain  and  vailey  round, 
echoed  the  hallelujahs  of  the  heavenly 
host.  Deity  had  twice  descended  on 
earth.  On  Sinai,  Jehovah  was  revealed 
with  the  majesty  of  otuni^  n't  nce,  in 
that  terrible  glury  witicii  muu  cuunot  ap- 


iiroaoh  and  live.  Again  on  littlo  Beth- 
lehem was  Deity  discovered,  divested 
of  terror — God  humbling  himself  to 
oome  and  dwell  with  men.  There, 
on  that  height  before  us,  "  mercy  luid 
truth  had  met  together — righteousness 
and  peace  had  kissed  eaeh  otht^r."  It  was 
solemn  to  reflect,  that  the  very  ground 
we  were  about  to  treiul  had  once  been 
trodden  by  the  feet  of  the  incamato 
Go<l. 

But  it  is  melancholy  to  feel  how 
soon  the  most  solemn  thoughts  arc 
dissipated,  and  the  mind  engrossed  by 
the  trifling  perplexities  of  every  day 
life.  ^W•  rr:^iniicd  our  way,  tmd  were 
speed ilv  ut  tlie  foot  oi  the  steep  ascent 
which  feads  to  the  town  on  tnis  side. 
Tlie  jnith  was  narrow,  winding  round 
large  masses  of  rock,  and  very  diihcult 
foi-  our  long-legged  dromedaries.  We 
paned  a  large  well,  round  wluch  a 
group  of  fair  Bethlehemites  was  ga- 
thered— ?oine  filling  their  pitchers, 
others  laughing  and  gossiping  with 
that  happy  facility  pre^aninent  in  the 
softer  -ex,  of  uniting  labour  with  re- 
creation ;  three  fourths  of  the  latter 
to  oue  uf  lLc  former,  being  the  fair 
average  proportion. 

The  women  were  dri  :  i  I  In  a  long, 
loose  garment,  striped  with  gay  co- 
lours ;  being  Christians,  they  wore  no 
face-veils,  m  which  they  did  neither 
more  nor  less  than  justice  to  their 
round,  mddy,  cheerful  fires,  set  ofl* 
by  good-humoured,  laughing  eyes. 
l!he  bead-dress  was  rin^lttr:  all  white, 
flattenc<l  at  top,  hangmg  loose  down 
tVir^  back  of  til'  neelc,  but  tied  closely 
under  Uie  chin.  Of  course  wo  %¥ero 
inspected  and  commented  upon  as  we 
passed  along ;  bnt  onr  attention  was 
now  unpleasantly  cn^raged  by  Paul's 
ominous  forebodings  as  to  the  result 
of  our  quarantine  adventure  at  He- 
bron. Isow,  though  Paul  was  always 
croaking  aliout  one  anticipated  difn- 
culty  or  other,  he  had  laid  down  the 
law  of  nations  respecting  the  grave  of- 
fence of  breaking  quarantine  with  so 
much  unetion  and  legal  h  arning,  that 
wc  half  suspected  in  escaping  the  health 
oflicers  at  Hebron  we  had  precipitated 
ourselves  into  the  arms  of  the  myrmi- 
dons of  tliL'  Dasha  at  Jerusalem^  ear 
fuiiKi  ill  iicju'iii,  as  tlie  saying  is. 

Arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
we  dismounted  at  the  gate  of  the  Con- 
vent of  ISethh  hem.  a  nia->sivc  prison- 
like I  tiildiiig,  presenting  two  sides  of 
a  8(^uaie  in  the  front.    Wc  entered 
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tbroQch  A  low  doorway*  pirotoetcd  by 

a  strong  iron  door,  and  crossing  thu 
entroncu  of  the  Basilica,  a  uohlo  ui^le, 
ornamented  with  forty  inagnificetit 
pillarSf  airanired  in  parallel  rows  on 
fithrr  sltl»».  Wo  followrd  I'aul  t<*  the 
Latin  q'larlcr  ol'  llie  i.-unvt-nt.  lU'loro 
we  conld  rcnch  the  fravcllera'  apart- 
ment* who  of  all  men  living  should 
wc  stumble  on,  but  the  1j«\'uI  olBcor  of 
quaranline  at  Jcru.-^alcm.  hat  could 
hi;vc  brou;:»ht  hhn  to  liethleheraat  the 
very  moment  wc  had  hoped  to  make 
pood  our  ground  in  thi.*  sranLfuary  of 
the  convent  ?  Xo  matter,  he  stojtped 
IH  forthwith,  u:bkcd  who  we  were, 
where  from,  &o.,  and  finally  demanded 
■wlK'ther  wo  had  <lone  <|uariintine  at 
Ilfbron.  Tlio  (  tllei-r  was»  a  I'r^'nr-h- 
luau,  polite  ami  courteous,  bat  iic  liiil 
not  look  by  any  means  that  cut  of 
character  which  one  delights  to  hum- 
iTi'cr.  l*;tid  ]!rrsoT\ted  our  certilieatc 
wiiiiout  a  word,  riie  ollicial  glanced 
bis  eye  over  the  j>aper,  and  looked 
dubious,  i)erunlting  a  gentle  sacre  to 
escape  between  his  tceiiu  It  was  tjuite 
au  iuvuluntary  sacrd,  an  (dmot>t  still- 
bom  §aer^,  but  Paul  read  its  meaning, 
like  a  very  Daniel.  Taking  the 
Frenchman  confidentially  by  the  blit- 
ton,  Taid,  with  a  wiiuiiujj;  iui"tcett\  let 
out  the  entire  truth ;  it  was  seldom  be 
bad  rec<mrse  to  so  desperate  an  expe* 
dient,  for  Paul  esteemed  truth  so  preci- 
ous, that  he  rarely  cajjt  its  pearls  before 
swine;  now  he  did  so,  it  was  his  cuup 
de  VuiUre.  Monsieur  grew  dark  witn 
indignation.  I'aul  saw  he  was  going 
to  ex])hnle,  but  i'aul  anticipated  tlio 
exploaion.  IJc  conle.s?od  nolhitig 
eould  have  been  more  irregular  than 


our  and  the  Sheik  f  f  Hebron's  joint 
proco.-lJnrr^,     He  trusted  Monsieur 
would  kindly  put  us  without  delay 
into  quarantine*  but  Monsieur  wonld 
be  pleased  to  recollect  liaving  come  in 
contact  with  us  (Paul !  I'aul!  I  blush 
for  you*  it  was  you  who  camo  in  con- 
tact with  Monsieur,  you  took  him  by 
the  fifth  button  of  his  white  kratimere 
w.ni^tenat) — Mf  tisiear  nnist,  of  conrso, 
i<harc  in  our  detention  ;  indeed  I'aul 
could  not  conjecture  how  many  of  the 
brethren  the  lay  brother  who  received 
ns  mTist  liy  this  time  have  pollutt  ■!  ; 
in  fact,  not  only  Mon;^ieur  ])iit  the 
whole   convent   must    l»c  foiiliwith 
placed  in  <]uarantine.  The  oflieer  saw 
])Iainly  tliatPaul  had  outgcncralled  him. 
lie  had  brought  the  whole  Greek  and 
Latin  churches  upon  his  shoulders, 
with  the  pleasant  prosi>oot  of  his  own 
personal  mcarceratiou  in  the  midst  of 
the  cx.ispcrated  community.  A\Tiat 
was  to  bo  done  ?    Why,  exactly  no- 
thin<r  I    Again  out  blew  a  mcr^  from 
the  i/irieial lips,  liat  it  wa3  u  loud,  ex* 
hilarating  sncre.    V.'c  burst  simulta- 
neuubiy  into  a  roar  of  laughter — the 
fix  was  ludicrous  to  a  degree.  Speed- 
ily regaining  his  composure,  Monsieur 
rOilieier      .  L)k  us  gracionsly  ]»y  the 
hand,  bowed  politely  to  the  party^ 
tellin|f  us  to  present  onrsdres  next 
mornmg  at  the  Bethlehem-gate  of  Jd> 
rusalem,  n!id  wo  should  find  all  ar- 
ranged.   So  ondetl  u  tpiarantine  of 
fifteen  days,  which  by  the  aid  of  Paul's 
impudence,  and  our  eight  hundred 
pi.'kitr  \  was  happily  perlornu  d  in  !i  ?s 
tluiu  no  time,  lon^  life  tt)  tlie  Slicik  of 
Hebron  and  ihc  gill  button  of  a  dti^ 
waistcoat. 


CUAFTER  HI. 


PVPARTVM  vMOii  BaTnLt8tM.-]riatT  sioBT  or  «aaciAi.aK— ASMciATi««i  or  SAcaao  scassaT* 


**  Ifow  doth  the  city  sit  solitary 
that  was  once  full  of  jieople,  liow  is 

in  ^-tiin"  as  a  widtuv  ;  -In-  fli.;t"  v.-ns 
great  uiuongst  the  nations,  and  priucess 
amongst  the  provincef,  how  is  she 
become  a  tributary?"  Siidlv  did  (he 
prophet's  l.inient  over  thi.'  lioly  city 
return  to  the  mind  as  we  looked  from 
tijc  heights  oi"  Mar  Kliaa  on  Jerusalem 
in  the  distance.  It  was  a  first,  and  I 
nuist  aiM,  a  m./l.-indioly  prospOCt  Of 
the  ancient  city  of  God. 

It  was  daybreak  on  the  moriiinff 
after  our  arrival  at  Bethlehem^  an4r 


despite  of  fatigue  of  so  many  days* 
continual  journeying,  despite  of  the 
Inxnry  of  a  rooniy  comfortable  bed, 
wherein  you  might  turn  yourself  at 
will,  Avithout  fear  of  pitching  into  ihc 
Stretcher  of  your  nearest  neighbour, 
an  incident  of  not  nnfrequent  recur- 
rcncewhere  tlii  LC  full-grown Chri?tian'^ 
W  ere  cooped  w  ithin  the  compass  of  a 
necess:uri(y  diminutive  imt;  finally, 
despite  of  the  flesh-pots  of  the  hospi- 
table Latin  brotherhood  fyotir  monks 
will  always  extend  their  charity  to  tho 
wayfarer  who  can  pay  his  way),  above 
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aO,  despite  of  tbo  rtmonstrancefl  of 

gjurriMinz  Paul,  our  spirits  had  no 
rest  until  Ave  fnuul  ourselvea  en  roate 
for  ibu  >acie*l  til)  . 

We  had  juat  dispatched  an  eectXy 
breakf;ist,  when  we  were  honoured  by 
a  first  visit  from  the  vf  iirr  i'ile  >n- 
pu'ior  i  on  the  previous  day  tiic  good 
uther  had  had  more  than  ordinary  oc* 
cap,»tion  on  his  handii ;  as  our  party 
entered  the  common  room  •vvo  found 
the  padro  doing  the  honours  of  the 
oooTent  to  a  young  and  attractive 
FVcncb  countess,  who  bad  arrived  the 
evening  i>efuro  with  a  hirge  and  "  dis- 
tinguished" party  ;  dinner  was  just 
orcr,  and  the  tables  were  strewed  with 
}  H  i  s,  duibca«  beads,  crucifixes,  and 
iJi  ihiehem  wares;  thecx>ruors;it!OTMvft« 
re<]olent  of  shrines,  saints,  relics,  and 
rcli^iouj  rites;  SO  that  the  bead  of  the 
convent  &Touriog  us,  poor  heretics, 
with  a  ralhtT  h.'ijity  and  amhiguous 
glance,  committed  us  to  the  care  of 
the  iaferior  brotlierhood,  who,  I  must 
say,  did  not  neglect  our  wants.  lint 
now  the  supcrirr,  v.  k^ -ly  recollecting 
"all  were  fi-h  tint  came  to  his  net," 
broke  in  on  u»  with  n  beaming  counte- 
nance, rubicund  and  jolly  as  that  of 
the  quondam  •♦Abbot  of  Kosy  Gill." 
Oiir  aseetic  was  well-favoured  and  I'at, 
exleuiivc  rather  in  the  girth,  but 
withal  well-proportioned  and  p'  ^i  y; 
mortification  sat  lightly  on  him,  nor 
di<i  his  monasfir*  atistenties  appcjir  to 
btJ  carried  to  excess,  for  his  comfort- 
able brown  gown  was  bound  round  his 
wai^  by  a  cord  of  very  loft  material, 
and  williin  bl>  sruhlal-  wore  an  o'»'<v- 
iilting  morocco  leather  boot;  all  ihm^s 
about  him  were  in  keeping,  oven  to  bis 
moustache,  which  wcs  so  clipped  and 
curled  :is  not  to  interfere  with  Ms 
soup.  Having  endeavoured  to  con- 
verse with  ns  for  a  few  momenta  in 
very  udintelli^iblc  Latin,  he  ended  by 
bestow in;Z  a  kiss  of  peace  ;  mh  unnnrr  ;- 
sary  proci.-cding,  1  thought,  seeing 
wc  Were  on  the  most  amicable  terms 
throughout,  but  our  gazees  were 
jingling  in  his  pouch,  an  !  tlni  gold 
made  musi''  i"*»r  ni-^  inner  iii.iii.  Ttie 
superior's  heart  wsui  glad;  m>  ia  love 
we  parted. 

At  eurious  a  selection  of  quadru- 
peds aa  iJetliiebem  could  produce 
avaiUMi  at  the  convent  dooi*;  they 
were  mules  principally,  although  a 
bone  or  two  was  amongst  the  nnmber, 
varvin;^  in  the  proportion  of  >  : 
cable  ic^ga  and  <^yea ;  no  two  sported  the 


fall  compliment  with  which  nattire,  in 
hcrprodiiralit  y,  had  originally  endowed 
them  J  high  pack-saddles  encumbered 
the  backs  of  the  sorry  beasts,  and  for 
bridle  was  substituted  the  halter ;  to 
complete  our  satisfaction  as  we  clam- 
be"C(l  itiify  onr  seat<,  up*ln'»hed  a  party 
Irom  .Mar  kSaua,  with  an  escort  armed 
to  the  teeth,  headed  by  a  Bedawee 
Sheik  ill  very  showy  apparel.  The 
Arabs  did  not  seem  to  have  the  least 
consideration  fur  om-selves  or  our 
drivcrs,  but  riding  throngfa  ns  at  a 
gallop,  drew  tip  with  a  plunge  at  tho 
very  w;;!!  of  t!io  C(mvcnt.  The  Sheik 
ilarted  the  butt  ot  alon^  lance  into  the 
ground,  and  his  ragamuffins  arranged 
thcmsel  v(;a  under  the  shelter  of  its  sable 
t««>-<'ls ;  however,  ufter  sundry  premoni- 
tory cuds  and  kicks  against  the  ribs  of 
our  unwilling  animals,  we  ^adually 
stirred  up  the  life  that  was  in  them, 
and  j)Jissing  along  the  narrnw  streets, 

{gained  the  road  to  Jerusaiem  by  the 
ow>arched  gateway  of  the  town.  The 
ancient  weUs  of  liavld  were  pointed 
oat  to  us  on  some  high  ground  to  the 
right.  The  valley  where  the  sl)e|^- 
herds  once  "kept  watch  over  their 
flocks  by  night,"  lay  below  us.  Beth' 
gala,  sheltered  by  its  groves  and  olive- 
yards,  was  to  our  left,  and  after  a 
short  time  we  reached  the  spot  where 
Itiehel  wjis  buried  **  in  the  way  of 
Kphrath  which  is  by  Bethlehem."  The 
burial-place  was  a  little  nlT  our  roa<l, 
lying  ou  our  left  hand  amongst  the 
trees. 

A  cairn  of  stones,  I  tmderstand, 

originally  marked  tho  tomb ;  now  a 
small  iiquaie  building  of  stone,  with  a 
dome  to  cover  it,  stands  over  tho 

grave,  the  Turks  havin-^  converted 
the  wife  of  the  patriart  Ji  into  m  ^lalio- 
medau  weilee,  or  saint,  to  the  hutt- 
ing glory  of  EUIsIam. 

Having  passed  the  convent  of  Mar 
Elias,  which  lies  at  a  short  <itst,Tnee  to 
the  right,  as  we  descended  Irom  the 
hi;rher  ground  we  got  otjr  first  view  of 
Jerusalem.  I  can't  say  any  one  of 
us  had  fci  [in  .1  a  delined  idea  of  what 
wcnvtjlu  exj^eet ;  we  Avcro all  «ulTH'ientle 
awaiu  ihat  .ierusalem,  jis  it  is,  diliered 
lamentably  from  Jerusalemi  as  it  once 
wivs.  Yet  would  memory  cast  a  halo 
round  her  ruins,  and  imagination 
fondly  j^icture  her  as  still  retaining 
some  faint  though  Aeeting  features  <h 
the  ancient  city  of  God.  What  a  tli*. 
nnnniptnv'nM      .\   loivj  !"t;c  nf  white* 

waih},  suruiouuted    by  buitiemeuttf. 
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crowned  a  fatfe  sterile  hdglit;  in  die 

1i  I  k  uTound  a  round-headed  ordinary 
liill,  li;i%'m!i  three  cmincncos  or  tops ;  on 
the  hill-side  we  could  distinguish  a  lew 
itraggling  houses ;  a  littlewutemosqtie 
was  just  discernible  on  one  of  the 
summits  ;  this  lii  rhland  was  rod,  bare, 
and  barren^  with  a  few  scrubby  trees 
that  lodiced^  from  our  elevated  position, 
no  bi^g^  than  bu^hcn.  Who  could 
have  bcHevcd  the  heists  in  our  im- 
mediate front  were  none  other  thaa 
the  consecrated  heighta  of  Zion— the 
dwelling-place  of  Q(A  1  And  that  bar- 
ren hill  bt'hind  them  the  once  fair  and 
fertile  Mount  of  Olives  1  It  was  not 
so  much  the  lifeless  solitude,  the  lonely 
desolation  of  the  scene,  that  filled  as 
with  disappointment,  it  wns  the  dull, 
tame,  common  place,  monotonous  cha- 
racter of  the  scenery  that  dispelled  our 
vague  anticipations  of  connecting, 
even  at  first  ^irrht,  thc.Terusalem  before 
us  with  the  Jerusalem  of  old;  but 
the  city  we  looked  down  on  Ixne  no 
shadow  of  resemblance  to  the  once 
*M)iautirul,  for  situation,  the  joy  of 
the  whole  earth,  the  city  of  the  ^at 
king."  Cruelly  were  we  disappomted 
indeed. 

We  continued  our  decent  into  the 

Slain,  stooping  for  a  moment  at  the 
lagi's  well,  where,  tradition  tells  us, 
tiie  star  re-appeared  to  the  wise  men 
as  they  bent  their  steps  towards  Bctli- 
Ichcm:  if  true,  the  douMe  emblem 
was  strikingly  signilicaut ;  he  whom 
ihey  sought  was  symbolised  alike  in 
ihe  glittering  star  and  'Mlvin  z  water." 
Wc  now  entered  the  extensive  plain 
of  iiephaim,  the  valley  of  the  giants, 
the  an<»Qllt battle-ground  of  Israel  and 
the  Philistines;  wc  left  the  hill  of  llvil 
Council  on  our  right.  The  deep  dark 
goi^o  of  Himmon  opened  to  our  view, 
anf  ddrtSng  the  waterless  reservoir  of 
ihe  lower  pool  of  Gihon,  vrc  Tuountcil 
the  ascent  by  the  citadel,  and  piis.^ni,' 
the  tower  of  David,  arrived  before  the 
Ja£h  or  BetUeheot  gate. 

The  green  tents  of  the  Sultan's 
soldiery  were  pitched  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, dotting  a  rising  ground  on  our 
left,  and  the  discordant  crash  of  the 
Sultan's  military  musicians  i)ainfully 
assailed  our  ear?»,  as  fin  ill-clad,  ill- 
drilled,  Hi-appointed  body  of  tioo|>s 
marched  by  ns  in  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  glorious  war."  Whife 
jacket  nn  1  trowsers,  red  sli]  rs  and 
red  tarboosh,  a  stupid,  stolid  counte- 
nance, and  a  long  musket  with  a  shin. 


tng  barrel,  oonstittlted  the  pfincuMl 

equipments  of  these  protcctow  crf  Pa- 

lestine.  Being  graciously  recognised 
at  the  gate  by  our  Iriend  the  quarao' 
tine  man,  we  porraed  Faul  into  the 
city,  our  mules  sliding  and  stu:  '  1  ng 

through  the  slippery  <treet!*.  l*aiil. 
who  seemed  quite  at  home,  shutUed 
along  without  condescending  to  look 
back  for  us,  and  finally  diving  into  a 
blinil  allev,  we  overtook  him  he 
ducked  under  a  gateway,  and  dis. 
mounted  at  the  locanda  of  a  knayiah 
Italian,  named  Antonio.  Here  we  were 
cond'tr-ti-.]  to  the  rix-f  1;\-  a  store  stair- 
case which  ran  outside  the  house,  and 
shewn  into  three  small-domed  chaiu- 
bers,  which,  %v  iih  an  extra  room  and 
th  >  ktt'-hcn,  formeil  ihreo  ^ides  of  a 
6<^uaie,  the  flagged  roof  of  the  build- 
ing serving  for  a  court  in  the  centre ; 
from  hence  WO  had  an  excellent  riew 
of  th«^  lower  portion  of  the  city,  at 
least  of  thohousc-topa  and  their  motley 
oocnpants.  Down  the  shelving  slope 
of  A  era,  almost  durectly  below  ns  stood 
thf  Mosque  of  Oirtcr,  with  itsinassive 
cupolas  and  spacious  courts,  and  before 
us  the  Mount  of  Olives,  with  the  little 
white  mosque  which  crowns  its  summit. 

A?  day  doelincd  the  evening  gun 
boomed  from  the  citadel,  and  the 
clamour  of  wild  Turkish  music  rose  on 
the  still  air;  pretrntly  the  call  of 
1^  r u cden  from  the  n e i jrh bo  u  r 5 n  jr  m osques 
fell  with  a  raelancln^l*  adonce  on  the 
car,  sadly  recalling  the  prophet  s  word, 
"Judah  is  gone  into  captivity,  she 
dwelh'th  amon:z-t  t!ie  Heathen." 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Jerusalem  is  one 
of  the  nios  i  ill-built  complicated  eastern 
towns  I  ever  visited  ;  large  portions  of 
the  Hill  of  Acra  are  completely  waste 
and  encumbered  with  rutins.  The 
Hill  of  Zion  literally,  as  prophecy 
foretold  it,  is  ploughed  as  a  ^Id,"  the 
street*  are  dirty  and  unusually  narrow ; 
in  nuiny  of  them  you  mwt  largv  flights 
of  steps  exceedingly  ditficult  to  mount 
or  descend  on  horsebach ;  the  baildings 
are  for  the  most  part  mean  and  squalid. 
The  streets,  after  nightfall,  are  wholly 
in  the  possession  of  the  Turkish  senU- 
nels  and  hordes  of  prowling  do^s ;  the 
latter,  fortunately  for  the  mhaoitantS* 
actinu  as  public  scavengers.  By  day 
wilhiu  the  walls  tliere  is  bttle  more 
than  one  unvarying  scene  of  lifbless 
inactivity ;  without  the  gates  the  pic- 
ture is  still  more  lonely;  a  stray  fellah, 
a  few  women  fetching  water  from 
Siloam,  a  stealthy  Jew  or  a  wandering 
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Bedmwee,  comprise  the  chief  living 
objeeto  to  be  met  with  in  our  aoUtiiy 

wnlk«.  It  is  association  that  (sustains 
the  intere::»t  of  the  truvrlh-r;  lie  lives 
amongst  recollectiuus  of  iLc  past,  but 
that  past  sheds  a  halo  round  the 
prPicnt,  jrilding  the  dosoUite  and 
dreary  prospect  %vith  some  fjiint  rdlec- 
tion  of  the  brightuess  uf  bygone  days, 
till  memory,  fondly  dweUin^  on  the 
p^e  which  chronicles  the  history  of 
God's  [wctiliar  people,  calls  to  her  sido 
the  aid  ol'  busy  ujicy ;  imagination, 
with  a  touch*  peoplea  the  aolttudeSr 
rettores  the  pduuses,  and  makes  glad 
the  mourning  "ways  of  Zion  " 

Not  that  the  stranger  mutit  laii  back 
on  association  alone  to  derive  enjoy- 
ment from  hia  TiKt  to  tiie  holy  city. 
As  the  eye  becomes  acctistomed  to  the 
furroundin^  scener) ,  his  rambles  in 
the  city  and  its  neigh  boorhood  become 
eveiy  amy  mare  interesting  and  pleas* 

It  is  pleasant  to  seek  shelter  from 
the  noouday  heat,  and  rest  beside  the 
"  waters  of  Shiloah  that  go  softly,"  or 
wander  in'  the  shady  gorge  of  llim- 
mon,  j'rylnjr  i"t<>        deserted  caves 
and  countle&»  :iepuicliral  chambers  that 
meree  the  rocky  skirts  of  the  Hill  of 
Kril  Council.    The  Mount  of  Olives, 
ttK«,  barren  and  bare  ns  it  appeared  on 
our  tlrst  arrival  at  J  crusalem,  now  as 
the  spring  advanced,  put  on  its  ver- 
dant  vernal  clothiag;  the  fig-trees  were 
in  Irn^'.  nnil  the  ponio-rranates  budded, 
Ibe  peii:<ile  crimson  peeping  through 
th«;  p>alc  green  foliage ;  the  dives  had 
pot  forth  their  deliorte  and  fragile 
Dlo«5om=.  whi!i ' f ho rlo<;(>  "Teonsward be- 
neath v,-n<  euamelied  with  wild  dowers; 
then  it  was  indeed  pleasant^  at  early 
dawn,  to  climb  the  hill-side,  or  seated 
on  the  wjills  of  the  little  mosqns^  to 
watch  the  sun  rise  frorn  liehind  the 
mountain  range  ui  Moau,  the  gloomy 
ovtHne  itreakeil  with  the  first  faint 
light  of  day,  the  thin  grey  mist  of 
momin!?  yet  hau'jinL'  '»n  tlie  bosom  of 
the  sullen  lake  below  i  and  now  the 
craggy  beighM  of  the  desert  of  Jndah 
are  tmted  with  the  ptirple  light,  while 
B'  thany  still  slumbers  amidst  her 
tto-ebmths  and  olive  groves. 


The  call  to  prayer  rounds  from 
the  distant  minaret — yon  tam»  and 
the  sacred  city  lies  like  a  map  beneath 
yon — the  dome  of  the  great  mosqne  is 
liaahiuj^  in  the  sunlight — the  Sepulchre 
of  David,  on  the  far  off  verae  of  Zion, 
reHeet.s  the  rising  beams— 'Ue  massive 
buildings  of  the  Annenian  convent 
stand  out  from  the  ciuor  horizon,  and 
as  the  eye  wanders  firmn  the  old,  j^rey 
tower  of  IIi|)picu«,  along  the  heights 
of  Acra,  the  Latin  convei\t,  t]ip  dome 
of  the  iloly  bepuichre,  the  cupolaa 
and  niinaxets  of  the  mosqnes  are 

Sleaminff  in  the  radianoe  of  new-bom 
ay ;  still  a  shade  lingers  over  the 
deep  bed  of  Kedron^  as  if  dusky  night 
nnwiUingly  abandons  tiie  dreary  valley 
of  the  dead.  What  an  expanse  of 
view  from  this  crest  of  Olivet  1  The 
eye  can  range  from  Fisgah  to  the  dis- 
tant heights  of  Mispah,  embracing  at 
a  glance  mountain  and  lake,  desert 
and  solitude,  the  cultivated  field,  and 
the  al)ode  of  busy  man  ;  but  now  the 
clear-toned  music  of  the  convent  bolls 
falls  on  the  dark  spedEs  on  the 
flat  roofs  of  houses  move  to  and  fro« 
the  sleeping  city  is  awake. 

But  it  is  pleasiant,  above  all,  slu  even- 
ing ftUsy  to  sit  and  meditate  heneath 
the  gnarled  old  olives  of  Gethscmane, 
and  to  think  on  One  who  "ofttimes 
resorted  thither  with  his  disciples;'* 
here  was  the  scene  of  his  sore  oonfliot 
and  agony:  from  this  same  consecrated 
spot  he  calmly  marked  the  war}'  steps 
of  Judas,  as  descending  with  '^hts 
band  of  men  and  offioersy"  he  led  them 
down  that  winding  path  above  there* 
and  crossed  the  brook  of  Kc<1rnn, 
whose  mnrmuring  stream  was  crim- 
soned in  the  torcElight,  as  if  the  con- 
seious  waters  blushed  for  the  base  in* 
gratitude  of  man. 

Yes,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  on  hira, 
resting  where  he  rested,  treading  the 
very  ground  he  trod— ipleasant,  for 
more  than  pleasant— pleasant  and 
most  profitable.  The  thoughts  to  which 
these  sacred  scenes  give  birth  should  be 
graven  on  the  ^'living  tafaleti  of  the 
heart,"  for  then  we  walk  not  with  the 
memories  of  the  past*  wb  wauk  win 
God. 
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Martin  V-isskllx,  n  mercljant  in  a 
provincial  town  in  ibc  Nmib  ot  Ire- 
land, was  se^ited  olont;  in  his  dining- 
fie  bad  dined,  or  rather  he 
hit]  jone  thronjih  the  form  of  dinin?. 
Ili^  i'aeo  and  fl  jurf  .-vvhtph  wore  wasted 
to  emaciation,  !*hewed  that  suttering  of 
iome  description  was  his  real  food. 
He  piit  d"\vTi  a  glas«  of  wine  which  he 
hnrdly  taste  i.  ittul  wjts  {j^Ud  when  the 
servantj*  carried  away  iImj  last  of  the 
dlnn^  apptirtenanoes.  Mn.  Conne)l]r 
wowld  have  him  drink  wine  at  dinner, 
in  order  tli.it  tho  eervant?  mii^lit  not 
Bee  any  iniiicatioiis  of  poverty  iu  the 
houseliold.  But  a  long  bill  with  hia 
wine  merchant  was  looking  ominou>ly 
on  him  ;  li-'  hnd  Tf'fn  tlircntcru'd  with 
law  pr<K'eetlinj»s  that  verv  tiuy  it'  he  did 
not  pay  it  directly  ;  it  was  only  one  of 
A  host  of  faiUt  aU  ready  to  l)esicge  him* 
and  In-  knew  not  of  any  human  means 
l»y  whi(  h  he  rfni^!  Tnf'<'t  tiiem.  lie 
thrt^w  his  small  shrivelled  form  on  a 
erinuKm  tehet  covered  8ofii»  wfaioh  was 
one  of  the  handsome  and  expensive 
artich'f?  Mrs.  Onnndlr  Irm-fl,  nr\d 
looked  back  with  somiwl'ul  envy  on  tlie 
time  wlien  he  was  a  hov,  and' was,  in 
A  less-ttBpiriu^  rank,  contentt>d  with  a 
{>1ain  deal  i-hmr,  nnd  a  di*aught  water 
after  his  simple  dinner. 

Martin  Connelly  bad  risen  firom  the 
rank  of  an  humble  shopkeeper  to  that 
of  ti  merchant  of  ext^-nsivo  Ivr^inf"-" 
and  much  wealth.  Ills  original  pbia- 
ness  of  titfste  and  lippc^nco  remained 
unchanged,  though  it  wns  not  the  fault 
of  ^fr.-.  Connelly  that  he  In- 
come a  tine  gentleman,  as  i^Ua  strove 
to  become  a  line  lady.  But  thuugh  he 
ke^itaeirrii^e,  Martin  Connelly  wonld 
mnch  rather  Iiitc  walked  on  foot  :  ;iTid 
thojigh  he  had  liveried  attendants  in  his 
bouse,  he  would  infinitely  sooner  have 
been  watted  on  by  <Aie  8erva(nt>of'«U. 
work.  In  the  <lays  df  their  pn^sp'rity 
he  did  not  object  to  indtilge  Mn<. 
Couuelly  iu  all  her  tastea,  howevci*, 
without  ranch  consulting  his  own ;  even 
yet,  thtw;»h  he  knew  he  was  a  lx*g- 
gnr,  ntid  f<he  knew  it  ;ilsn,  h«-  foimd  it 
very  hard  to  bid  her  give  up  all  the 
outward  show  of  their  former  wealth. 

He  had  mtylc  strenuouH  e(l(>rts  to  re- 
*-«ev«  himself  from  the  forlam  con- 


dition  of  a  failing  mrrchnnt,  vet  he 
daily  felt  himself  sliding  tiirther  and 
iurther  in  a  downward  course.  Now 
the  sinking  of  mind  and  body  whidi 
Ktokens  the  r^tagnation  of  hope,  bad 
eonie  over  him.  He  lonnin  d  dronmily 
for  houni  in  his  hou^^e,  wiih  a  h:i<i;g:irti 
lace  and  wandering  eyes,  atteodmg  to 
no  businesBy  and  seemingly  inoapable 
of  any  exertion. 

One  perpetual  vifuon  was  l»etbru  hia 
boUow  eyes  now-4t  was  that  risatm 
which  hns  frightened  so  many  m 
this  world  even  more  than  the  pictnnj' 
of  an  eternal  doom — it  was  the  vi^on 
of  jv^vcrty^t  was  before  him  in  all 
its  |)ha<t  s  of  trembling  hope  and  bb^ 

dis.(|>j)oiutinent,  loss  of  ca.ste,  «eom 
of  tlu' world,  starvation,  iaiK  imtended 
Bickness,  and  dcatli.  ile  had  never 
stwUed  poetry,  yet  his  internal  portnd- 
tures  weiTi  powerful  an*!  Il;l!To^vin», 
Had  he  only  been  nlonc  iu  the  ^s  orld 
he  would  have  caivd  Imt  little ;  it  wa^ 
for  Mn,  Connelly  and  the  children 
his  heart  wept. 

At  that  moment  a  ?frnin  of  mn'TC. 
lirom  the  drawingrocun  reached  his 
ears — ^Maria,  the  eldest  Miss  Oooncliy^ 
was  jiraetising.  The  sound  plea.sed 
him.  for  it  was  touching  and  f^oothin/^; 
but  he  i^huddennl  a«  he  thought  of  toe 
expcnsiTe  mtifflcmaster.  IIo  proceeded 
to  the  drawingroom,  not  in  the  e.xpec- 
tnti'Mi  thnt  the  si irht  of  liis  family  would 
relieve  his  suth'rinfjs — he  was  drawn  by 
the  impul^  which  frequently  forces 
the  wretched  to  the  prsaeooa  of  the 
objects  of  their  l^i  ief. 

Mrs.  C(*iinelly  find  lier  four  yonn^r 
daughters  luuke^l  u]»  liom  their  t>eveial 
oeeujmtions  as  he  entered,  and  then 
east  their  eyes  down  again,  \rith  the 
listlessncs^s  which  rontinnefl  de|>ivssii>n 
of  spirits  gonenUly  given;  it  was  not 
so  much  a  ooldiioBS  of  natme  and  want 
of  affection  which  prevented  an}-  indi- 
entions  of  smiles  of  welcome  from  pnss- 
sing  over  their  faces  as  their  tiitJaer  ap- 
pem^,  btit  it  was  a  pensive  habit  of 
mind  occasioned  by  thdr  straitened  cir. 
f  'lni^tfmees,  which  they  all  felt  ki»»  rdy, 
even  down  to  the  youngest,  a  giri  of 
nine  yearn,  who  had  thrown  awuy  her 
doll  because  it  was  not  half  so  prettj 
as  those  poaaeasedby  awneof  herri<Acr 
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companions.  The  druwiiigroom  wxs 
expensiwly  and  tasU'fully  furnished, 
and  was  kentin  perfect  order;  none  of 
the  black  !*niidow  of  j  xivt  rty  couUI  be 
c.-,"n  aniM-t  it-  Hn^hl  ])oli:sh  aiut  cxoel- 
k  ai  urraii^uimuil.s.  The  divss  of  the 
fflia,  tfaottgh  not  Tery  ex[>onsivef  was 
nuule  up  In  the  roost  fa>!iionable  man- 
net,  and  thereforo  l)ctok"m.'d  no  v.Miit 
of  meau5:  plainncsd  oi'  drciwi  Insin^ 
often  a  matter  of  ta»te  with  the  weaU 
tkieet.  For  so  far  Mrs.  Connelly  hud 
S!UC«"e<^dod  ill  banishing  uU  [Ktlpable 
tkuion:3tration:$  of  fulUug  fortune.  But 
adose  obsemr  might  bare  «een  un- 
di^niuUe  indicatioQCf  of  a  piunful  and 
laborif'Ti??  ecoTinniv  in  hi^r  own  Vilaek 
gilk  dress;  tho  sleeves  were  more  juve- 
aUe  tkm  tho  skirt  by  a  ooiuidemblc 
period;  there  were  elal  irat<  dnrnin|j^, 
hpeakintr  mnoh  for  the  j):iti(  n>  r'  mi'l 
dt^xT*  r  ity  ot't lie  fin^rs  whieh  perfui  iiu'd 
iheui;  UU  tho  whole,  however,  the 
alterations  ^id  lUmings  were  socteverlf 
executed,  that  few  eye.>,  except  those 
of  •spying  inal!«'e,  could  |x?rceive  them, 
and  the  appearance  of  Airs.  Couiu  lU- 
918  reifieotable  and  ladvdike  in  a  hi<;h 
decree.  Nature  na<l  gifted  her  with 
much  of  the  liuest  order  of  beauty;  her 
eju^uiaitely  tbruied  antl  noble  style  of 
features  resisted,  surprisin<;ly,  the  de- 
formtnd  edects  of  years  and  grief;  her 
fi^rnm  ^v•.iH  tall,  \vi  !1-<1l  vt  lop  nl,  and 
diguiUftl,  au4  her  uunneri;  were  iuoi>t 
gr^^^efub  and  vhairacterised  hj  a  culm 
and  winning  couni -^y ;  lier  whole  ap- 
|>e.aranre  wtciM  have  lincil  hri-  fir  the 
hails  of  nobility,  though  she  was  ooly 
|he  wile  of  a  plain  merchant  of  ruined 
fortnnek.  There  was  a  contrast  between 
her  statue-like  face,  with  its  dark  siirenc 
eye:*  and  calm  broail  I»row,  in  Avhich  a 
spirit  thiit  uo  evil  ciiv  aui^lauccs  could 
hKtk  aeemed  enthroned,  au<l  the 
t4irunken,  wltherc<l,  and  ill-fornied 
fe«itture^  of  b*'r  husband,  di^rtirinv!! 
irith  deep  furrow^  and  distuned  in 
efeqr  lineament  wiA  an  overpower- 
log  igrieC  against  which  his  mina  could 
not  struggle. 

It'ii  of  lio  \\is  t>aid,  jicatlug 

faim«^  UMar  his  yr'iSd  in  a  window  re- 
tm,  at  tome  dlatonoe  &om  the  girls, 
who  were  severally  grouped  around  a 
harp,  a  piano,  a!»d  a  drawing-table — 
**  it's  of  no  use  striving,  Margaret;  that 
h&t  i^peeulatiou  is  as  bad  aa  anj  of 
th^ ;  I  hivl  a  letter  to-day  stating 
that  it  is  a  fiiilure." 

Ue  |>a»wid  his  haJid  couvulavcly  OTOr 
his  brow ;  tears  riione  in  his  muddjr, 


«unkcn  eves.    ''The  world  muj^  aoon 
know  it  all,"  he  added. 
''I  hope  not,"  Mrs.  Connelly  said, 

with  great  calmness;  *'wecan  manage 
to  keep  M!)  a]i|)earaii('e.s  :i  little  i<)n'i('r." 

Martin  Connelly  ga/.ed  on  her  with 
wonder  and  with  nmch  admiration. 
•  •  You  have  mano^i  to  keep  up  ap« 
pearaticcs  to  a  miracle  a-  it  \< — you 
have  shewed  cli  verncss — mure  clever- 
ness in  fighting  a'Miu-t  jxnerty,  and 
kee^ang  th«;  s^  iubuincc  of  wealth  still 
with  us,  than  tho  ]>rimo  minister  of 
Enghmd  ever  shews  in  the  worst  euier.. 
genci«»  of  the  iitate*  Ycj*,  you  f»-'  % 
woman,  and  your  talents  are  nid  in  the 
privacy  of  yrittr  bnn^c  ;  the  wnrlil  <li»es 
not  know  or  thiidc  what  you  do,  but  I 
know,  I  feci  it." 

He  turned  aside,  for  he  did  not  wish 
lu  r  to  see  the  tears  which  ho  hastily 
brushed  from  his  hollow  cheeks. 

**  lie  calui,  Ix!  cahn,"  she  said,  pbicing 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder ;  '*  a  troubled 
Sjiirit  gains  us  nolbing." 

Me  look«>iI  up  on  her  rnm]i  >  i  -1  face, 
and  felt  a.4iamed  of  his  own  weakness. 

*'  But  the  criws  wtU  come,  Margaret, 
and  what  shall  we  do,  then  f"  he  said. 

"  Wi*  ,<h  ill  ward  it  olf,  by  pruflcnco 
and  management,  us  lojig  as  we  can. 
I  shaU  guard  agiun.«t  all  expenses,  ex. 
oept  those  ne(  e  sary  to  keep  up  our 
rr<;  o  taliility.  You  may  soon  becotne 
more  successful  in  business  ;  but  if 
not  " 

She  paused;  a  slight  h1  mi >]<Ier passed 
over  her  form;  she  apj»lie(l  hf  r«i«'1f  in- 
dustriously to  the  work  of  rep.'iiring  an 
old  silk  sttK'king  which  she  held  in  her 
hand. 

^Vell  —wliat  then?"  inqmred  Mar- 
tin, anxiou-^ly. 

**  Then  I  and  the  girls  could  go  to 
some  distant  town,  and  open  an  aca- 
demy  ftir  young  hulies.  Ke))!pcetable 
ladit  s  have  b( en  boarding-f*'*!;*:  il  i..!..- 
tre^erf  before  now." 

Her  Toico  told  no  emotion ;  but  her 
pale  face  becaiue  mon*  strildugly  Avhil.'; 
for  a  moment.  The  chief  weakii.  >  of 
her  natuiv  was  an  overstrained  wis.li  to 
keep  up  the  ap|)earances  of  the  wealth 
they  had  once  possessed. 

"  And  (iMiltl  r  licir  to  see  you  n 
boardin«;-school  mistress? — you  were 
not  maiK*  for  a  life  <^  such  miserable 
dependence. 

"  It  will  show  our  fallen  fortnticv, 
certainly,"  answered  Mrs.  Connelly, 
with  a  btllled  sigh  "  but  when  it  must 
bo  done,  it  must  be  endured.'* 
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*'  /  could  not  endure  it,"  tiaid  her 
liiul»iid»  in  ft  hoarse  voioef  tnnuDg 
ftway  bis  face.    ''It  b  torture,"  he 

t'ontiinK  tl.  in  i\  solil*  *quising  tone  :  I 
uouid  rather  be  buried  in  a  mine  than 
five  and  look  at  this  hideoua  war  be- 
tween ix>verty  and  appearances.  I  am 
sick  t(i  (Icatli  of  it  all — our  carria;;e — 
our  8ervant.«< — our  wine  at  diunta*— >it  is 
horrible,  for  1  am  a  bej];ii:ar !" 

"We  mij;ht  have  retrenclied  some 
expense^,"  Mrs.  Ci'iim  lly  s^jd,  -yvith 
great  coohiess  ;  "but  ii  wuulil  have  told 
our  poverty  at  once  to  tlie  world  ;  and 
unless  you  had  suceeeded  in  your  spe- 
culntions,       wouM  lia\c  Ihh'u  vain." 

**  1  do  not  reproach  you — God  knows 
I  have  not  oeea-^ion.  I  have  wasted 
the  fortunes  nt  your  children,  and  yet 
I  hear  no  recrimination  from  yon.  It 
was  all  for  tlie  best  I  was  workiiiL:,  in- 
deed ;  for  1  love  those  girls  as  il  they 
were  my  own." 

He  grazed  earnestly  on  the  three 
e1f1e«t  prirls,  who  •svcrc  tin*  clnMr*  !!  of 
Mi-8.  Connelly  by  a  Ibniier  uuunage. 
Thdr  father  was  a  relation  of  Martin 
Connelly,  and  bore  the  same  name ; 
he  had  left  his  daughters  under  the 
guardianship  of  Martin,  who  had  been 
his  intimate  iriei^  Martin  became 
their  gnanSan  ami  their  father  in  one, 
by  marrvinc^  their  mother.  AVith  the 
hope  of  adding  to  the  small  fortimea 
left  them  by  thdr  lathcr»  he  had  ven- 
tured the  whole  amount  in  a  specula- 
tion, of  the  suc(H'«^<j  cf  \v}n(  Il  he  was 
very  sanguine ;  it  had  cuai[iletely  1ml- 
ed,  and  Martin  felt  the  blow  erm  more 
than  ])is  own  looses. 

"They  are  Fiu  h  beautifiJ  girls,"  he 
smd;  "but  they  luck  pale  and  sorrow- 
fid :  poor  tbmgs !  they  know  they  vee 
beggars;  andth^fcnowl  havebruu^lit 
then>  to  beggary,  yet  thev  ?>(  \t'r  look 
angrily  on  me.  If  Gud  wuukl  but 
give  me  the  power  of  provi<ling  for 
them — if  there  was  only  one  way  in 
all  tlie  world  l)y  which  1  couM  make 
theui  easy  and  indepentlent,  and  w^y 
as  tlicy  should  be  in  tlieir  youth — if  it 
was  the  hardest*  most  toilsome,  ay,  and 
the  nicnncst  war  of  makinp:  money  for 
tlicm,  1  would  do  it.  But  1  have  no 
power  now — I  can  do  nothing  now; 
ever}'thing  I  turn  to  ^oes  against  me : 
it  would  be  good  tor  you  all  I  was 
dead." 

He  bent  liis  head,  and  covere<l  his 
ftoe  with  his  hands;  he  made  no  re- 
sponse to  the  words  of  culm  consolation 
and  hope  which  Mrs.  Connelly  addressed 


to  huu.  Some  years  previously,  when 
in  a  rather  delicate  state  of  iMMdth,  he 
hadeffi!Cte<l  an  insurance  on  his  life  to 
a  verv' consiileralile  amonnt,  and  to  this 
he  alluded  when  he  spoke  oi  bis  death 
benefiting  his  fiunily. 

"Were  they  xay  own  children,  I 
woiJd  not  care  so  much,"  he  oontinue»l 
after  a  considerable  pause ;  lor  uiy 
own  two  UtUe  girb  there  I  have  not  so 
sorrowful  a  feeling,  for  they  cannot 
know  nnicli  ^  i  r  of  the  terrors  of  po- 
verty; but  Uu;  otheiis  weix'  entrti«tt»d 
to  me  by  their  djing  father.  1  loved 
Henry  Ctmnelly.  I  think  I  feel  his 
dead  hand  in  nune  yet — his  hand  was 
dea<l  before  tlie  lite  left  his  templet;  I 
think  I  hear  hia  Lujt  breath  begging  me 
to  watch  over  the  daughters  he  was 
leaving  Ix^hind  him ;  and  there  they 
are ;  1  have  made  them  beg^pus-^y, 
be<^«^ars  1" 

lus  fiioe  became  dark  with  the  force 
of  his  emotion ;  bis  lips,  his  whole 
frame,  shook  and  quivered;  he  rose 
from  lus  seat,  but  he  could  hardly 
stand. 

Mrs.  Connelly  took  bis  arm,  and 
leading  him  to  th*-  Icirp,  the  eldest  girl, 
who  was  a  mistrei>j>  ot  music,  play<xi  a 
soothing  and  beantifol  air,  uie  deep 
feeling  of  which  seemed  to  compote 
the  ^onl  of  the  unhappy  &ther  into  a 
kind  ot"  apathetic  rest. 

The  foUowing  day  Martin  Connelly 
bade  his  fiunily  farewell  for  a  shoart 
period,  as  he  said  immediate  business 
of  a  most  urgent  nature  required  his 
attendimee  in  a  distant  town. 

I  resided  in  close  nd|^bour!iood  to 
the  Connellys  at  Tlii«  ]>priod,  and  l>eing 
in  the  habit  of  vuatiug  them  olten,  I 
ehanoed  to  be  with  them  wh«i  the 
merchant  bade  liis  adieus  to  hb  wife 
and  children.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
son-owful  and  earnest  glances  which 
he  cast  <m  them  all  w  &  was  leaving 
the  house.  He  seemed  feeble  and  il£ 
I  thought ;  his  fhcc  was  pallid  and  fur- 
rowed, and  his  tigure  was  stooping,  a^ 
if  with  a  weight  of  years,  though  he 
was  little  more  than  forty  years  of  age. 
1  rrmembcred  long  aftenvaiils  the  look 
of  hofxdess  despondency  which  was  in 
his  eyes,  as  he  pressed  my  hand,  aud 
bade'  mc  farewell  in  a  Toioe  choiked 
with  emotion. 

I  was  much  shockerl  when,  rather 
more  than  a  week  allcrwaixis,  intelli- 
gence came  that  he  was  dead.  He  had 
died  in  a  very  short  time  aAer  his  arrival 
in  the  town  to  which  he  had  gone,  like 
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letter  annoiincin^'  the  intelligence  was 
from  a  relative  who  resideU  in  the 
town  where  Martin  Connelly  had  died. 
It  stated  that  his  illness  win  internal 

inflanimntinn,  ^v^M(•fl  liad  beon  vorj* 
rapid  in  its  coum^  oi  destructiou ;  hid 
icmaina  wooU  be  sent  to  hia  natiye 
place  for  intennent,  as  soon  as  arrange- 

inont>  ronlfl  be  inatlo.  The  letter  wont 
on  to  state,  as  it  wjw  the  last  wi.<h  of 
the  deceased  that  his  ho<ly  nhouUl  re. 
poee  in  the  grave  of  his  forefathers. 

I  was  haunted  by  the  thought  that 
Martin  Connelly  had  committed  sui- 
cide. I  was  on  mtimate  terms  with  his 
iamily,  and  I  had,  for  some  time,  gueas. 
ed  that  \\u-\r  (•inumrtniK^-.-;  wt  n'  not 
all  that  the  worhl  gent'rally  imagined. 
Souietliing  of  the  woeful  struggle  be- 
tween poverty  and  pretensions  I  had 
Oi.'ea5ioiia11y  seen,  though  it  was  mo^t 
carefully  and  cleverly  hidden  from  the 
public  I  knew  also  of  the  lari^e 
amount  of  life  insonnce  which  hu 
death  would  bring  to  his  family. 

After  his  remains  had  nrrivcd,  T  sat 
for  hours*  in  the  melancholy'  room  of 
death,  giizin^  on  the  coflSn  with  hoiror ; 
for  not  one  instant  could  I  get  (juit  of 
of  the  impression  that  he  had  du-d  by 
his  own  hand-- that  he  had  died  in 
order  that  wealth  mi^ht  be  secured 
t<)  his  family.  I  fancied  peipetually 
that  1  «nw  hlin  before  my  eyes  in  the 
act  of  raising  a  poisoned  draught  to 
hb  I  saw  his  deep  melancholy 
dance  tamed  upwanls,  as  if  prating 
i>)nrivf  Tn  «^  for  the  a  t  <  »f' self-murder, 
which  theiuud  necessity  of  poverty,  that 
had  grotmd  ont  his  Tciy  perceptions  of 
right  and  wrong,  led  hun  to  commit 
for  the  sake  of  t  nose  he  loTe<1 ;  then  I 
saw  the  short  struggle  of  the  already 
worn-out  frame— and  then  death— the 
aelf^acrificc  completed ;  and  then 
strong  feelings  nf  admirntinn  would 
arise  within  me  at  the  contemplation  of 
the  noble  nature  of  that  man  who  could 
thus  immolate  himself  for  those  he 
loved  ;  and  for  a  moment  I  would  eon- 
sider  him  as  a  hero  far  above  the  eoin- 
mon  run  of  humanity,  who,  in  the  gi  ciit 
mass,  would  all  of  them  sacrifice  worlds 
before  they  would  toueh  tlieinselves ; 
and  tlien  afraiii  the  eabn  Imt  firm  voice 
of  religion  would  tell  me  of  the  fear- 
fill  natore  of  the  crime  of  sdf-^estrnc* 
lion  under  any  circumstances. 

A*;  I  sat  watching  by  the  coffin,  I 
longed  much  to  see  the  body ;  but  the 
fid  was  yery  firmly  screwed  down«  and 
Mrs.  Connelly  seemed  to  manifest  no 


wish  that  it  should  Ijk*  opene<!.  She 
leared  that  putrefaction  must  have 
commenced*  and  therefore  was  unwH. 
ling  to  have  the  corpse  exposed.  I 
<li(l  not  reiteraU^  my  wishes,  as  slie  did 
not  join  in  them.  She  sat  calmly  and 
fdlently  in  the  room  with  the  coffin  nn. 
til  it  was  carried  out  to  the  grave.  She 
made  no  audible deinoTistrationsof  grief, 
but  it  waa  evident  that  slie  felt  deeply. 

In  a  short  time,  the  gloom  of  grief, 
together  with  the  gloom  of  impending 
pov<'rty,  passeil  away  from  the  faees  of 
All's.  Connelly's  daughters.  The  liir<:e 
tium  received  from  the  insurance  ofiic*c 
was,  with  the  excellent  management 
of  Mi  s.  Connellv,  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  five  with  ease  in  the  style  to 
wliich  they  had  been  accustomed.  The 
girls  possessed,  all  of  them>  mudi  of 
their  mother's  Vicauty,  and  they  re- 
ci'ived,  under  her  superintendence!  an 
excellent  education. 


About  six  years  after  the  death  of 
INIartin  Connellv,  circumstances  led 
me  to  Amenea.  I  resided  with  an  un- 
def  who  was  the  master  of  a  lai^ 
extent  of  territorj',  including  cleared 
land,  wood,  and  ]>raine.  His  domi- 
nions— lor,  hke  many  of  the  free  Aiiieri- 
cans,  he  conridered  himself  a  king  in 
his  own  way — were  in  one  of  the  wesU 
em  states,  which,  at  the  iMiriod  in 
question,  was  comparatively  an  un- 
peopled district,  thon^  the  flood  of 
emigration  has  sinct;  0Terq>read  it,  and 
(Iriven  Solitude  further  awav  towards 
the  wilds  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 

My  uncle  had  been  taken  by  his 
parents  to  America  whilst  a  child,  and 
was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  new 
country,  a  devoted  admirer  of  its  go- 
vernment and  laws,  but  more  espe- 
cialh  \vas  he  anlently  attached  to 
hunting  throufxh  the  fore«t«.  mid  ex- 
ploring the  remote  parts  of  the  district 
m  which  he  resided. 

I  heard  him  frequently  mention  a 
friend  of  his,  wlioin  he  called  Jonathan 
Hudson  ;  and  one  day,  when  I  acccmi- 
pauied  hiin  on  an  excursion,  he  told 
me  we  were  not  Ihr  from  Jonathan*a 
clearin;!,  and  proposed  that  we  shoiJd 
visit  his  loLr-house.  I  willingly  agreed ; 
and  we  iwk  our  |>uth  through  the  in- 
tricades  of  a  forest*  with  eveiy  torn, 
ing  of  wliich  my  uncle  seemed  as  fami- 
liar as  if  it  had  been  a  metropolitan 
highw^'.  As  we  walked  along,  he 
amnsed  me  with  some  particalars  con* 
ceming  the  individual  we  were  about 
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to  Tint.  .Ton.ithnii  lltitl-oii  had  t  rmic 
from  Ni'W  York,  wlicrc  \\v  had  |ias*^'d 
all  tho  t  arly  ]»nrt  of  his  lifV  in  hu-^incss, 
1  was  iutiiniMMl.  Ih-  had  lui'ii  uti- 
(aiCC09.«fiil ;  and,  diffriiftoil  with  ctun 
iiicno,  h<'  had  t.iki  n  n  l't';:f  in  the 
l>a<'kwrH)ds.  did  not  know  how  to 

hold  a  {^un  or  liow  to  throw  a  tij^hiii'r- 
tine  when  he  arrtvcfl,  my  nncle  told 
me:  but  undi'r  liis  in>^t ructions,  ht- 
had  learned  nipidly,  and  now  he  <  on1d 
bring  down  the  .>*hycst  gauic  in  ilu* 
Ibreaty  dni^^  out  the  mo«t  cunning 
fi-'h  in  the  river ;  and  moreover,  he  <eenji  <! 
t<»  irww  yfninjrer  ever}' day,  and  wa^  in 
all  respects  like  a  uuui  who  had  been 
bom  into  a  new  existence  of  happineso. 

In  about  an  hour  wc  came  to  an 
openinp:  in  the  fon'st,  fi-on)  whence  we 
obtained  a  view  i)t  one  of  the  expan- 
sive and  beautiful  American  rivers. 
There  were  some  pieces  of  cleaniJ  land 
ari>und  ns,  ainl  nt  <»ur  sidewn^  the  lojr- 
hou^  which  w:is  our  de.-^tinalion.  Al- 
ter standing  for  a  few  momcntfi,  ad- 
miring the  pietures«pie  and  Mrikin^dy 
jJoHtan'  sittiiif it'll  and  as|H'ct  of  the 
cabin— fur  it  hanlly  deserved  a  better 
name,  it  waa  m>  roughh  cH>nstructed~ 
we  entered.  We  oould  see  no  sijrns  of 
inhrihitrinto.  nor  hear  :my  inrlieatlous 
of  lite;  the  fire  was  burned  far  down, 
and  no  one  had  approached  the  hearth 
for  some  time,  to  all  appearance ;  my 
uncle  looked  info  a  sitiall  h!eej)injj 
apartment,  which  was  >!ijxhtly  parti- 
tionc'l  from  the  kitchen,  but  Jonathan 
was  not  there.  An  old  woman,  who 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  housekee])er, 
was  absent  also,  on  a  <;<»ssij)pin^  >nsit 
t<)  her  next  n«M;jhbour,  nt  about  live 
miles  distance,  my  uncle  supposed. 
The  interior  of  the  Io*;-hou«r-  was  as 
|»rimitive  as  jiossible  in  its  ap|>earance  : 
there  were  two  benches',  and  twost(x)ls, 
nnil  a  table  at  one  rdde  of  the  kitchen, 
all  of  which  articles  seemeil  a8  if  they 
had  hcrii  fabrirntfil  ]>n»vjnus  to  the 
use  of  tlie  plane  in  canH'iitery;  about 
half  a-dosen  utensils  of  metal  and 
«:ii-flifii\vare  der. d-u! nl  a  nithcr  clnmsv 
hhelf,  which  was  tastened  to  the  wall 
near  the  fii-eplace.  A  variety-  of  the 
epoils  of  difllerent  animals  whidi  had 
been  shot  in  the  woods  him^  on  the 
wall"',  tofjether  with  fi«h!n;:r  rod*.  an<l 
line8>  and  net*!,  anrl  also  n'aping-hooks, 
and  some  of  the  smaller  implements  of 
fanning. 

Kudo,  in  a  hi<.di  dt  jnx*.  a."  all  around 
me  was,  i  yet  experienced  an  unde- 
finable  fwSai%  of  comfort  aalsetMed 


[Feb. 

myself  on  one  of  the  lioniely  benches : 
the  floor  was  drv  '.v.\\\  i  lt-Mii.  lii,diJ  atnl 
airwerv  plea<>antly,ditfuiied ;  ihegrouiiil 
.slupe<l  tlown  firom  the  open  &foe  at 
which  I  sat,  and  a  nj<»st  exteninre 
pr«>>|H'ct,  rharn'  tr  [  ]  liv  In  ;^Tlt^■  nnfl 
wildness  in  a  high  degree,  spread  out 
before  me ;  at  each  side  of  the  #mall 
.s[)rtce  of  clear  gi-ound  which  extemled 
in  front  of  th<-  I'^rhoiHC,  tbe  «lr<'p 
woo<l  was  streti  liing  out  dense  and  titr ; 
glimpses  of  the  broad  river  were  lia- 
ble, and  beyond  the  river  a  wide  extent 
of  pniir'r  ami  f.  wv-t  lay  bonndt-*!  at  a 
f:u'  hori/on  by  dimly  >nsiblt;  blue 
mountains.  No  sign  of  any  other 
hnman  habitation  could  I  see  in  the 
whole  extent  of  country"  over  wliicli  I 
s^azed;  I  str!une<l  niy  sight  in  vain, 
trying  to  perceive  tlie  outlines  of  white 
oottafse  or  ca«tle  walls,  or  the  smoke  of 
a  domestic  fireside. 

After  we  hrid  w.iited  sonic  tinio  for 
the  arrivjii  of  .Jonathan,  my  uncle,  who 
was  consftitntionally  unpatient,  went 
f>ut  to  amuse  himself  tmtil  the  coming 
of  hi-  friend,  liy  in^jM'ctiTvj  the  pro- 

Svss  of  the  Indian  com  and  wheat  ia 
c  clearing.  I  remained  alone  in  the 
logdiouse.  A  >t  rauLie  feehng  of  utter 
sitUtuile,  such  as  I  had  nt  ver  previou.sly 
on  any  oecairiou  exjwrieuced,  came 
over  my  soul,  as  I  looked  on  the  thidt 
woods  and  t^ie  wide  space  before  me, 
so  entirely  unpeopled  by  humanity.  T 
felt  that  nature  had  a  might  and  miu 
jesty  peculiarly  her  own  in  n»^ons 
where  no  dweltii^  erected  by  Imng 

hnnil<  .iro^e — wlieir  no  ritirs  darkened 
the  air  by  fmokc — where  no  sounds! 
of  tniffic  stifled  the  rush  of  waters  and 
tlu  VI  ice  of  winds. 

By  degrees  I  Ijceame  immersed  in 
the  depths  of  a  profound  reverie,  in 
which  the  existence  of  the  thin^  of 
nature — earth,  water,  wood?,  rookSi^ 
seemerl  the  real  !!?(■ :  and  the  insect 
and  the  animal  worki  but  llitting,  nn- 
real,  passing  matters  in  their  duration. 
At  lak  I  wati  aware  that  a  shadow  was 
darkening  the  <\oor ;  1  looked  up  and 
saw — Martin  C(mnelly.  For  some 
seconds  I  felt  under  the  influence  of  a 
strange  delusion.  Martin  ConneByi 
I  had  sat  beside  his  eoflin  years  Iwfore. 
A  horror  rntne  over  me.  f  Ivelievetl  I 
was  insane — that  I  merely  fancied  I 
saw  him.  I  rubbed  my  c}  es :  but 
thi  re  he  stood,  gaBug  on  me  stiE  With 

a  fixed  intt-n-ity  of  look. 

«  Martin  Connelly  1"  I  cried  aloud. 
He  repeated  my  name  esuielly  as  I 
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had  lu'artl  hiia  rt.-jj  at  it  in  !uv  vL-iilnj^ 
dors  in  hi«  honse  in  Ireland.  I  started 
op  wlien  he  named  mO;  this  was  no 
delnsittn.  }hf  ndvaii "i-d  (ow.-inl';  n\e, 
holding  out  his  hands  ;  I  ^Ta-p* d  ihem 
tn  the  ini])nNe  <A'  dread  and  wonder, 
whieh  tol  i  M  •  th  it  a  sjMfii  had  risi-n 
before  lue  in  that  solifudr.  I  shiid- 
den-d  for  a  moment;  i<nt  I  wa-  j)ress- 
infr  the  Ih.di-and  iilood  hands  of  a 
Evinjr  beinir,  and  wonder  alone  ro- 
niained  w';hin  nie,  for  1  had  jriizctl  on 
the  tVnieral  pnK,\ssioii  which  carried 
him  to  his  grave. 

Kfartin  Connelly  you  must  be- 
yon  are  Martin  Connelly,"  I  cried. 

Yes — no — yes;  it  is  hanl  to  deny 
it,  when  I  meet  an  old  friend  lu  re  in 
this  sofitnde,"  he  said,  preiisiii^'  m}- 
hand  again  vnih  warmth. 

"  Yon  have  lt>ng  been  believed  dead 
— th^'  have  burlexl  " 

••Ye«,  ye?,  Martin  Connelly  died 
mx  year-  I 'O;  but  I  am  living  stiB  in 
Jonathan  Iludson." 

I  scanned  his  face  attentively-;  I 
would  have  recognised  his  pecnharly- 
ftnroed  features  over  the  wond,  though 
he  cert:iin!y  <»  e!ned  many  yen  r-;yonn'_'t  r : 
hia  coraplexiuu  had  the  clearness  and 
frirness  ofVcnovated health  and  sti^  njrt  h , 
and  I  thought  I  missed  some  of  the 
^rn'nk'r-v  :  hut  still  he  was,  beyoivl  nM 
qnestion,  the  ilartin  Connelly  whom 
I  had  formerly  seen,  and  l>eeu  so  fa- 
miliarly actpiainted  Avith. 

'*  1  tell  yon/'  he  reiteraled,  seeing 
me  pize  on   liim   in  bewilderment, 
"that  Martin  Connelly  died— his  old 
nature  died.   I  am  here  in  a  new  ex- 
isten  CO." 

**  You  are  the  very  same  INTnrtnt 
Connelly  I  have  always  known  j  1 
knew  yon  immediately,**  I  said. 

It  may  be  the  same  face  and 
figure ;  bnt  i<  it  nrvt  tho  mind  that 
uiakes  the  man  ■:'  and  iliirik  you  the 
fiame  mind  reiddes  in  me  now  which 
once  dwelt  in  the  Martin  Conncllj-, 
who  wore  his  «oid  and  body  away  ni 
the  miserable  trade  of  money-getting 
in  Ireland  r 

Jlis  eyes  shone  with  a  brightness 
and  entiiM«iiu;m  whieh  I  never  ima- 

gued  could  have  dwelt  iu  them  the 
9t  timfe  I  had  met  his  miserable 
glance  in  Ireland.  His  words  were 
wild  and  mystical  to  iiu  .  but  his  eomi- 
teuauce  was  expressive  of  a  perlectly 
sane  and  qniet  mind. 

**  But  tfie  eoffm — the  funeral — ^what 
did  it  aU'  mean  ?"  1  said,  at  the  same 


time  the  truth  dashed  on  my  mind.  It 
was  a  feigned  death,  in  order  tiutt  the 
lite  insurance  might  be  obtained  by  his 

family. 

"1  Ava-^  sick  of  life  in  Ireland.  I 
was  dvin^x  slowlv  of  the  Iri^htful 
Jionor-t  of  L''«  iite<d  poverty — ay.  It  IS 
dre;:di"iil.    The  be;j;jar  can  pa- 

rade his  want,  and  l>e:;  troni  house  to 
li<»use,  is  enviable,  compared  to  the 
m.an  or  woman  who,  in  a  finol^'-fur- 
nislu'd  room,  siis  and  trern^tlr-  wi(!i 
honv»r  at  ever\'  knock  cominjr  to  his 
polished  door,  for  I'ear  of  some  credi- 
tor, whose  long  unpaid  bill  is  at  hisC 
put  into  the  hands  of  n  1  iw-ajrent,  and 
the  black  secret  of  poveifyis  proclaim- 
ed to  the  glad  world — j|ilad,  aa  it  al- 
ways is,  at  the  downfall  of  any  cme 
who  has  been  reputed  prosperous.  T 
tel!  vo'T  T  !v»v«'  -:if  flown  t.t  ditnu'iN  in 
my  <.»wn  hon^e,  with  my  wite  and  chil- 
drcu<>^nners  eonsisting  of  three  or 
four  dislic'*,  where  there  were  articles 
of  plate,  and  the  attendance  of  well- 
drcfsed  .servants^ — I  have  sat  there 
trembling  with  at;f>ny  at  l^e  thought 
of  putting'  any  of  that  food  i|i  my 
m-^ntb.  because  it  wa«--  not  paid  for— 
l>ccause  I  knew  uot  how  it  coidd  Ite 
paid  for — and*  more  partieularly,  be- 
eause  I  knew  that  it  was  a  dis]  tlay  of 
wealth  and  c«»nse'pienee,  whibt  I 
peuuiless ;  that  it  was  a  sacritiee  to  the 
monster  of  gentilit)* — a  bitter  moekciy 
of  an  cmjity  purse  and  rtrined  circum. 
stances.  I  hav*^  :-.it  nt  •-••irh  a  diniK^r, 
atid  envied,  with  uiv  whole  soul,  the 

0 

l>oorest  inmate  of  any  workhouse,  no 
matter  how  tyrannical  thd  arrange- 
ments, nor  h(*w  seatdy  the  friod.  X 
bore  it  for  months ;  at  last  it  came  to 
a  crisis  with  me,  and  I  fUe<l  in  Ireland, 
and  have  come  into  a  new  existence 
heir,  amongst  those  blessed  woods  anil 

soliturles." 

"  Died  in  IVeland  !"  I  reiterated, 
looking  at  him  earnestly,  ih  order  to 
dete<;t  some  si^s  of  the  mental  wan- 
derinjis  <»n  his  face  whi<'h  his  wonls 
exhibited.  But  his  countenance  was 
composed,  and  his  eves,  though  sin*- 
pismgly  clear  and  bright,  retarned 
my  pi/e  with  .steadiness. 

**  Yes,  died  in  Ireland  1"  he  repeated, 
with  great  calmness.  **Do  you  eaU 
the  death  of  the  l)ody  the  only  death? 
Has  not  the  soul,  which  ploflded  niid 
toiled  to  make  mouey,  died  within  me? 
Do  I  not  feel  that  I  am  in  a  completely 
new  lite  ?  "NVhat  is  money  to  mc  now? 
Why,  the  very  thought  dTir makes  me 
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lidtt  though  once  I  iknddd  it  iraa  a 

supreme  good.  With  ray  own  hand  I 
draw  my  sustenance  from  those  woods, 
and  yonder  river,  and  that  small  space 
of  deared  grooBd.  I  ha,re  few  wants ; 
I  am  not  trouble<l  now  with  many  of 
the  acquired  tastes  of  the  ohl  liff  in 
the  old  countr}-.  1  am  free — ay,  most 
blessedly  free,  and  deliverad  mm  the 
bondage  of  my  old  life  in  Ireland." 

**  But  how  did  you  manage  it  all 
together?  It  was — it  is  most  firmly 
beueved  that  y(Mi  are  really  dead.  Does 
Your  wife  kaow— do  your  children 
know  that  yon  are  still  aliveyand  in 
this  country  ?*' 

"Do  not  mention  it — for  God's 
sake,  believe  that  I  really  died, '  he 
said,  with  f^x^^at  eamestnesi!,  and  in  the 
peculiar  gleaming  of  his  eyes,  T 
tected  eouiethiiig  of  a  monouiuxiui, 
whioh^  turning  on  one  idea,  left  the 
mind  sane  on  other  points.  Do  not 
say — tin  not  think,"  he  continued,  with 
imccasing  vehement;!  **  that  I  am  tbe 
saine  man  that  I  was.  What  I  do  you 
think  I  am  living  in  my  old  Ufe  still, 
and  that  I  cheated  the  insurance  com- 
pany by  a  taise  report  of  my  death. 
No»  no^  no.** 

It  was  evident  that  thi?i  was  the 
matter  which,  dwelling  heavily  on  his 
mind^  had  warped  it  so  much  that  he 
aetoaUy  nusbefieved  in  Ids  personal 
identity*  and  wished  to  impsess  his 
Ideas  on  me  also. 

**  It  was  very  right,"  he  went  on  to 
say,  "  that  I  should  depart  out  of  my 
old  life*  and  that  my  death  should  be- 
nefit my  rhIMivn,  prmir  nl  irly  those 
poor  girls  whose  guajiUau  1  was,  aiid 
whose  whole  fortune  I  had  lost ;  was 
it  not  strictly  right  and  proper  that  for 
them  I  should  make  the  sacrifice  of 
niy  former  hfe,  when  by  no  other 
means  iu  the  world  but  by  that  sacri- 
fice oould  I  restore  to  them  tiieir 
money  ?  I  was  at  the  point  of  death 
when  I  left  my  family,  nnd  went  t<i 
the  town  of  D  L  was  believed 

dead.  Te8»  I  was  in  a  long  deadu 
trance,  stretched  in  my  grave-clothes^ 
with  all  the  preparations  for  the  grave 
upon  me  and  around  me.  The  misery  of 
my  life,  the  sight  of  my  wife  and  adL 
dien  hanging  over  the  great  gulph  of 
poverty,  hud  lironL'ht  tuc  to  that  state. 
l>octorf  and  nursie,  aud  all  had  pro- 
noottoed  me  deed*  and  there  I  was 
lying,  cold  and  inanimate,  with  the 
cofRn  in  the  room,  in  wliich  in  a  few 
hours  X  WAS  to  have  been  piao<^  and 


carried  out  to  the  drardiyMtl.   It  was 

a  solitary-  house  in  which  I  had  thus 
died ;  1  was  with  a  relation  who  had 
fallen  in  his  fortunes  even  mure  than 
myselff  and  consequently  there  wore 
few  servants,  and  fewer  friends  to 
watch  oviT  y)\y  (load  Ixxlv.  as  I  lav  for 
almost  two  davn  and  two  mghts  in  the 
habiUments  oi^  the  grave.  There  was 
only  one  person  in  the  room  with 
my  body  when,  towards  the  close  oi* 
the  second  night,  I  awoke,  as  if 
feom  a  long  dream,  into  tlds  new 
life.  The  person  who  watched  me 
was  one  to  whom  I  had  been  most 
deeply  indebted  for  his*  kinchiess  and 
untinng  care  during  my  sickness ;  he 
was  a  young  medical  student,  my 
relation,  a  fon  of  the  })erson  in  whose 
honsc  I  was.  lie  was  seated  near  me 
readiii"  when  I  upeued  my  eyes,  and 
^ve  the  first  sigu  in  this  my  new  ex- 
istence; he  was  riuiet,  and  made  no 
foolish  distnrltnnee  i*egarding  mv  return 
to  life ;  he  ailiiuuit»teml  immediate  re- 
storatiTes  to  me,  and  with  hu  skill  and 
care  in  a  verv'  few  hours  the  feeble, 
new  being  which  had  dawned  within 
me,  became  comparativelv  strong.  I 
felt  a  changed  and  wonderfully  calm 
mind  settUng  down  upon  me,  as  in  the 
early  d&vm  of  the  morning  I  n )  ile  to 
sit  up  in  my  bed  lor  a  tew  moments^ 
and  gaae  round  on  the  insignia  ^ 
death,  on  my  grave-dothes,  and  on 
the  coffin  which  luid  been  left  in  my 
room  the  preceding  evening.  Looking 
back  on  the  davs  L  had  previously  pass- 
ed  on  this  eartn,  the  stni^le  between 
poverty  .ittI  appearances  which  had 
worn  out  my  dt  jiarte" I  existence,  f^m- 
ed  utterly  and  bcyoml  all  measure 
foolish.  The  new  soul  which  I  had 
received  shrunk  with  horror  firom  enter- 
ing on  such  a  distracted  state  of  being. 
Peace,  aud  a  dwelling  with  nature,  and 
contentment  with  the  sodety  and  the 
gifts  of  nature,  cried  the  voung  mind 
within  me.  The  thought  that  my  wife 
and  children  would,  by  'the  life  insu- 
lanoe,  be  rendered  comfortable,  was 
USssfal ;  but  then  again,  the  prejudioes 
of  the  world  rose  stronHv  hetore  me 
and  appalled  me,  for  i  knew  that  the 
^reat  mass  of  people  would  still  persist 
m  thinking  me  the  same  as  I  had  bettS 
before  I  (Bed,  Mn'I  thnf  ibr  Iffe  in«?K 
ranee  would  be  waiiheid  Ironi  niy  lamily 
when  ray  return  to  a  second  life  would 
become  known. 

u  I  trrmhlorl,  and  became  faint  a^ain 
at  this  thought;  I  cowered  down  into 
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the  bed  of  lieath,  and  wished  that  I  had 
renuuned  moveleasly  there ;  that  my 
neir  spirit  had  only  awoken  in  a  new 
form.  f>ir  how  oonld  I  n-liirn  to  ]\vt\ 
with  my  widowed  Mrili*  and  tiimily,  tiie 
iorrible  existence  of  poverty  and  pre- 
tence agjiin? 

"  *  I  was  dead,  I  was  purely  •Icri-I :  the 
lifc-in&urance  is  most  jiL«*tly  due  to  uiy 
Anulj/  I  «ud  to  the  yonn^  doctor, 
ifbo  was  attending  to  me  with  a  care, 
the  n^mrmbrniire  of  which  causes  niy 
wishes  and  my  prayers  for  his  happi?ie«s 
to  arise  often  from  those  wood*^,  nud 
fi>llow  him  wherever  he  may  be  in  the 
world." 

***T  hclieved  you  were  dead.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  cases  of 
a  return  to  life  I  have  ever  heard  or 
read  of,'  he  answered. 

"  *  Return  to  life  I*  I  repeateil — *  It 
is  not  m^*  old  life — have  none  of  my 
old  leelmgB  or  wishes^I  am  not  the 
sanic  soul  or  the  same  mind;  but  you 
Viclievi-  I  am  ;  all  tlio  i*jTif>rfiTit  wnrhl 
will  believe  the  same,  and  so  the  iiie- 
iiuaranoe  will  not  go  to  my  family, 
though  they  are  mooming  nu  n  w  as 
dead.'  The  ynnnn:  doctor  had  in- 
formed me  that  a  letter  liad  been  sent 
to  my  wife  announcin«r  my  death, 
Aaruy  after  I  had,  to  all  appearance, 
fon^ed  to  exist.  A  fooling  of  tne  flortflly 
!«ickness  which  1  recollected  of  havin{«; 
experienced  three  days  before,  came 
over  me  then  a^in.  The  strong  men- 
tal -ulTI  rinf^  which  had  been  tlio  oause 
of  my  first  departure  from  life,  threaten- 
ed more  speedily  to  destroy  my  second 
ezistenop.  My  reason  became  t«li<rhtly 
an»<ett]ed  for  a  short  perioil,  I  believe. 
I  ho!Z2^efl  of  (]ru\  that  ho  rniirht  take 
me  altogether,  in  even*  ihnn  of  being, 
away  from  ihis  worH  that  my  wife 
.iii'l  family  might  reeetve  the  benefits 
wliioh  would  rrri^o  fmm  iny  death.  I 
turned  my  eyes  from  the  sunlight  of 
the  bright  momins^  which  awoke  the 
world  where  I  had  no  more  any  wish 
to  art  a  ])art.  God  knows  whnt  sin  T 
might  have  committed  against  my  own 
life  in  that  time  of  frenzy,  had  it  not  been 
fyr  the  young  doctor,  who  watched 
over  mo  without  for  one  second  leaving 
me  to  myself. 

"  The  morning  was  advancing,  the 
morning  of  the  day  in  which  I  was  to 
bo  hnriod,  wlu>n,  louklii;^  at  my  coffin, 
a  thought  struck  me,  and  on  the  instant 
I  turned  to  the  young  doctor  and 
made  an  eanieft  request  or  proposal 
to  him  to  theeflbetf  that  all  the  pro- 


ceedings as  arrangeti  concerning  my 
faneral  might  proceed,  and  that  he 
should  secrete  me  in  the  hous*-  until 
Buch  time  as  I  cotild  lth  to  some  disfnnt 
coimtry,  where,  unknown,  away  from 
the  prejudices  of  the  world,  I  might 
still  continue  to  exist  in  the  new  ule 
which  God  had  so  stran^t  Iv  "  \  i  n  me, 
as  long  as  it  was  his  will  that  1  should 
remain  on  earth. 

"The  yoim^  doctor  objected  much  to 
this  at  fir^t.  He  spoke  of  tho  risk  of 
a  *n«rovci  y,  luid  of  the  danger  of  such 
a  Iraud  on  the  insurance  company.  I 
reasoned  with  him,  I  ai^tod»  at  last  I 
<*onvineed  him  that  Iwai5  in  a  new  life; 
that  I  IumI  died  ;  that,  therefore,  the 
iusuntnee  company  were  not  delrauded. 
I  piunted  to  htm  the  situation  of  my 
family,  my  widow,  my  wife,  so  refined 
in  mind,  so  Ix-autifub  so  talented, 
eveiy  way  superior  to  me,  yet  so  bowed 
down  ana  fettered  hourly  with  the  de. 
grading  meanness  of  poverty,  and  her 
daughters,andmy  daughters,  also  linked 
to  a  hard  fate,  and  so  deserving  of 
a  better.  I  ofllered  him  money  also. 
I  had,  on  th4>  very  day  in  which  I  had 
been  soizt  il  with  sioknr'«»;.  rceovered  a 
small  debt  which  1  had  long  despaired 
of — it  was  to  the  amount  of  al>out  a 
hundred  pounds.  1  oflfercd  it  to  him ; 
hr  was  poor,  I  know,  and  ?tmggling 
much  to  prosecute  his  o<iiiratioii.  He 
listened  atteutivelv  to  all  uiv  entiva- 
ties.  At  last  he  was  mov(«d*  The 
house  contained  very  few  inmates,  and 
it  was  not  difhcult  to  qW'cI  our  pur- 
pose secretly.  He  supported  me  to  a 
small  room  adjoining  nis  own  where 
then;  wen*  slei-ping  accommodation^ 
and  where  T  miirlit  r«'mnin  r  ntin-ly  un- 
disturbed, as,  on  account  oi  his  having 
been  at  one  period  engaged  in  aomo 
anatomical  studies  in  the  roomt  it  was 
rarely  entered  by  the  old  and  super- 
stitious femide  who  constituted  the  only 
servant  in  the  house.  Hea«iministered 
a  composing  draught  and  I  slept  for 
wmo  time.  When  I  awoke  I  heard  a 
noise  in  the  house^thty  were  carrying 
out  coffin.  I;lay  and  listened  to 
thenoiseof  the  feet  of  those  wlioa-sisted 
attbe  fniH-ralof  Martin  Connolly.  Then 
when  ail  became  (juict — wli< n  tlie  last 
sound  of  the  hearse  was  heard  rolling 
heavily  away.^  felt  that  X  was  most 
certainly  and  surely  in  a  new  state  of 
beiniT,  I  boeaino  rajiidlv  well.  Tu  a 
few  weeks  1  had  IcR  Ireland  for  ever. 
I  shall  never  think  of  retuniing  to  look 
on  it  more.  X  love  those  woods  and 
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all  within  t?H  n>.  Tli  r*-  nr.  (i»n«  :i, 
wbeu  engaged  pleu.santlv  and  content- 
edly in  the  avocations  of  my  life  here, 
I  cannot  bolirve  that  T  ever  mus  Martin 
Conm  lly,  the  struaglinu,  thi*  ^rdkcii 
mcrchaut  io  IrelauU.  Can  you  U  lii-ve 
that  I  am  the  same  either?  Look! 
where  are  the  dci  p  wrinkles  which  once 
toW  tbf  (Icptlis  of  sorrow  in  iny  brow  V 
Thi^  body  must  sceiu  changed  to  you^ 
and  the  mind,  could  you  see  it»  would 
present,  in  every  respect,  the  reverse 
«>f'  tlu  iiiiml  of  5l;irlin  Connelly.  No, 
no  ;  1  am  nut  the  same.  I  have  not 
defrandt'd  the  insurance  company." 
There wasatremblin i  <  a-*  r  1 II  ^> always 
on  his  face  as  he  alluded  to  the  fact  of 
hiji  having  dctraudtd  the  insuranee 
company  by  his  counterfeited  death. 

Aft  that  moment  mv  uncle  appeared 
proceeding  towanl.s  the  house. 

*' For  sake  rlo  not  tell  him 

lever  lived  bclurc  this,"  cried  Jonathan 
Hudson*  as  I  must  c»U  him;  and  ho 
}rrjus|M-<l  my  hand  with  a  nerv  ous  and 
trembling  anxiety,  which  fur  a  few 
moments  *ravfc  his  face  and  li^ure  the 
exact  expression  of  the  Martm  Con- 
nelly I  had  been  accustomed  to  see. 
"For  lieavcn's  sake,  for  pity^  «aV  , 
m&ko  no  refcreucc  to  my  former  life, 
Ibr  you  are  the  only  individual  In 
America  to  whom  it  is  known." 

I  set  his  tnind  at  ease  by  promising 
silence  on  the  point. 

My  ujiele  and  Jonathan  Hudson  met 
with'the  cordiality  of  ultimate  f  riends, 
and  we  were  Fonn  on  the  familiar  t(*rms 
whirh  constitute  acquaintanceship  in  the 
baekwoodd.  The  old  hou.^ek.  .  i>er 
arrived  in  time  to  prepan- a  unamity 
of  g&me  and  fl^h  wllivli  .J(>ii:ilh  u>  had 
8ecnn.'d  in  the  morning.  U'e  had 
acq^uircd  a  good  appetite  for  the  simple 
but  savoury  oookeiy  of  a  log-house 
kitchen,  by  our  ramble  through  the 
wood?.  Mv  nnele  and  Jonathan  be- 
came merrier  and  happier  every  mo- 
ment»  and  expressed  the  exceeding 
comfort  and  hiLarity  of  their  f5  <  lings 
in  even  lixtk  and  word.  As  1  *i:\7j  t] 
on  the  ojjcn  bi\)vv  and  smiling  face,  and 
listened  to  the  easy  and  pleasant  tones 
and  words  of  Martin  Connelly,  I  be- 
cnmo  for  a  moment  almo«:f  jvissKjs.sed 
ol  his  own  mania,  and  against  the  evi- 
deuce  of  my  senses,  fancied  that  he 
was  hardly  the  same  man  I  had  l)een 
accustomed  to  ^oc  in  Ireland.  We 
Fpcnt  some  pleasant  hours  together ; 
and  often  since,  in  more  civilised  and' 
polished  localities^  I  have  looked  back 


w'iih  re;rref  on  the  fre-h  ze>t  with 
which  I  enjoyed  life  that  evening  in 
the  backwoods. 

I  met  with  Jonathan  Hudson  after 
during  my  stay  in  America,  an«l  ou 
quitting  it  for  the  purpose  of  returning 
to  Irehmd,  T  inquired  of  him,  as  we 
chanced  to  be  alone,  if  h*'  had  any 
messa*re  to  send  to  Mt-<.  C<nine11v  and 
theiamily.  He  started  at  mv  4U*  >u on, 
and  looked  at  mc  with  an  appeanmce 
of  .«:urprise.  I  had  for  a  length  of  time 
mnde  no  allusinn  i<>  his  fiirmrr  life,  as 
1  knew  it  pained  him  to  be  reminded 
of  it. 

'*  The  dead  rareb'  send  back  me^ages 
to  their  frienils,"h  ■  -aid  with  .rreat  seri- 
ousness. "Ay,  you  may  smile,  but  I 
know  r  wa«  dead,  f  have,  at  intervals: 
gleaming  reeollection.s  ofwonderfhl  vnct 
niy-tit  region.sinwhieli  my  sjnrit  '='trayed. 
tlariiiL:  tlif  period  i  lay  in  deuih  ;  be 
silent,  fur  the  mercy  of  God  j)romi3e 
me  to  Ik*  silent  regarding  me  to  my 
children.  Whv  should  the  dead  trouble 
the  livin:!  with  ine«:sages  ? 

I  iutjuired  ii  Mrs.  Connelly  and  her 
daughters  were  really  ignorant  of  his 
being  alive  in  America,  ju?  in  such  a 
case  I  would,  of  course,  make  no  allu- 
sion to  him. 

And  do  you  think,**  he  said,  with 
great  earnestness  and  feeling,  "  that  I 
would  erush  the  hearts  of  t!ie<e  v*um;; 
girU  by  inlbrming  them  of  my  exist- 
ence here  ?  Poor  creatures  L  they 
were  lon^  enott^  depressed  by  the 
povertv  I  occn  stoned  to  them  ;  anr! 
now  that  they  have  wealth  enough  t>o 
render  them  viisy,  must  I  U*t  thpm 
know  that  I  ani  here  still,  an-!  ;  1  =  ow 
lear,  and  the  consciousness  tliat  they 
are  su])porteil  by  thiud,  to  settle 
down  ou  tlieit*  young  minds  ?  no ; 
they  shall  never  know  it.  I  trust  to 
you  ;  \r,n  will  never  ijiibnu  thcm 
with».<ut  my  pennis-'ion." 

I  promised  that  I  never  would. 

'*Liikethe  rest  of  tiie  unn  flecting 
and  ignorant  world,  winch  believes  in 
nothing  except  the  ronimon  eoiu's*^ 
of  tilings,  my  wife  and  family  w^uld 
not  bohdve  that  t  had  cUed,  anil  that  I 
was  living  In  r.  in  another  being.  Mrs. 
Coimelly,  1  know,  woidd  be  sorely 
lumoyed  at  what  ^he  would  think  a 
cheat  on  the  insnranee  company,  for 
she  was  ahigh>minded,  lugluprincibled 
woman  in  our  married  days ;  thert^iotv, 
not  for  wprkls  would  I  have  her  iu- 
fimned  of  my  existence' bere.  She  is 
bapfner  wtthont  me :  our  miAds  Were 
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too  diffi'ivntly  coiistttutecl»too  tUr 
ajmrt  in  all  tln  ir  tn-t(»s;  we  did  not 
quanvl,  but  our  thoughts  lived  always 
in  diftl-n'ul  regions.  She  loved  refined 
Mq^  and  was  fitted  to  9h\n<i  in  it;  I, 
whIUt  ixtriuj-  over  eountinLr-l">"l<=, 
sotited  in  uw  wit'  '^  fine  «h;i\v:n'ji-ooni, 
longed  for  the  wild  fn  edoaj  oi  uatiux; 
m  such  a  «5ene  as  thii?.  I  died — yes", 
I  die<l — 1  persist  in  Siinng  it,  thoiigh 
vou  may  l.Tnirh,  nnd  Ixlieve  me  uumI^ — 
i  died  ;  and  d«  uih  severs  all  fumdy 
oonnexicHDn,  therefore  my  wife  and 
children  are  free  from  nie.  T  di  . 
pond  on  you,"  he  said,  as  he  s*hook 
mv  band  for  the  last  timei  ''I 
1^  IoHa'  on  you  tliat  70a  will  never 
darken  the  li  fc  of  my  wife  and  famiTy 
Irv  tnenti'minj;  to  them  mv  cxiftenef." 

ilany  years  have  passed  away  since 
T  took  leave  of  Martin  Conneltr»  and 
ltd  him  in  ike  enjoyment  of  wkat  he 
l»clieve<l  his  s^*cond  hfe.  I  ne^  rr  «!iw 
him  at\erwanls ;  but  1  did  not  tail  to 
make  inf|iiirie8  concerning  him  always 
when  writing  to  mv  uncle.  Ho  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  fn-  (  Ikkm-ii  jil.ice  in 
thf*  hack  wood**.  In  about  two  }t'ars 
aiur  my  return  to  Ireland  his  daugh- 
ter died  :  she  had  Itoen  a  deKcate  child 
previous  t'»  lu  r  lather's  death,  or  de- 
parture rath'  \  -svrote  an  acef^unt  of 
oksr  death  to  ium,  ;uldres£ing  huu,  of 
flonrae,  as  Jonathan  Hndwn.  He 
angWCrtd  my  letter,  after  some  time* 
and  stntod  that  the  donth  of  hi^daugh- 
Xeat  broke  the  sole  renminiug  link  which 
had  ftotened  him  to  his  old  life;  he 
bad  been  dreaming  of  her  often,  he 
said,  find  thinkitrj  that,  j»<  rhaps,  after 
all,  he  might*  in  his  old  a^  iniorm 
her  akme  of  all  the  fiunily  of  hia 
aaeoad  life  in  the  backwoods ;  but  now 
<he  rra.*  gone,  he  wouhl  look  on  ever\'- 
thing  connected  with  his  tbrmer  e.x- 
i-stenci:  aa  a  dream.  As  to  his  former 
wifis  Mrs.  Connelly,  he  knew  well  -ho 
was  happier  without  him,  otherwi^i-  lie 
mijrht  have  told  her  that  he  .ntiU  hud 
an  ttxi-^UiQce  on  earth,  lie  had  i>ecu 
her  polite  and  wn\y  but  evident  indi£> 
fiteact  to  him  otten,  he  added,  mid 
tben'fott?  lie  would  allc»w  lier  to  rf. 
tqain  uudi^turbod  in  the  beUef  of  hid 


death.  He  finished  by  unploring  me, 
a.>  i  valued  his  happiui  and  the  liap- 
|)ines>;  of  Mrs.  Connelly  and  her  thr^-e 
daughters,  the  ehildivn  of  his  Ix-lovi  d 
departed  friend,  Henry  Connelly, 
iK'Ver  to  make  the  slightest  intiniati(»n 
of,  or  the  lea-t  allusion  to  his  renewed 
life  in  an  Anu  nean  fore^jt. 

I  complied  with  his  wishes  in  never 
hint  in  LT  to  i\Trs.  Conm^lly  and  her 
dair  lit(  r-  tliat  he  was  still  alive.  No 
benefit,  an<l,  considering  Uie  circum- 
stances, little  pleasure  could  have  ae. 
cmed  to  them  by  sueh  a  piece  of  know* 
ledge.  1  Inive  Avnlked  with  Mrs.  Con- 
uellv  in  the  churchyard,  and  stood  with 
herbcnde  the  tomb  on  which  the  name 
of  Martin  Connelly  was  insciibcd ;  I 
have  seen  tear^'  s]  nii«4  t<  i  her  eyes,  and 
I  have  ielt  humhi«><l  at  the  smail  in- 
feight  of  our  boasted  hmnan  knowledge 
as  I  witnessed  demonstratioiui  of  gnef 
over  that  enipty  grave.  T  was  not, 
however,  <piit(!  c<'ruihi  that  Mrs.  Con- 
nolly was  entirely  in  the  ilark  regard- 
ing the  fielttious  death  of  her  husband* 
1  have  ot'casionally  thought  that  she 
h'.\(\,  bv  some  Tnean«,  obtained  a 
glim[)su  into  her  husband's  empty 
coffin  %  and  that  the  grief  whiob  she 
sometimes  displayerl,  when  ho  waa 
recalled  to  her  n^coUcction,  was  Jis- 
isumed  fur  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
thadeoeit.  Ihadno2roundsexceptooa< 
jecture  for  this  b^ef,  however.  She 
rei'u8<'d  some  oilers  of  inaniage  which 
were  advantageous ;  she  seemed  happy 
in  her  widowhood,  and  devoted  her- 
self to  the  care  of  lu  r  daujl^tera. 
They  all  <rratiried  her  aruhition  in  niar- 
rj  ing  ver)-  respectably',  and  they  tbrmed 
a  pteaaant  mmily  cirde  for  many 
yoars. 

My  last  accounts  from  America  in- 
fonned  me  that  Jonathan  Hudson 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  having  sur- 
vived Mrs.  Connelly  for  some  time. 
He  retained  to  the  last  his  l.;^^^ion  for 
the  fnx'dom  and  plca^un:  of  tho  back- 
woods. 

Some  of  the  daughters  are  still 
living;  but  I  think  they  could  hardly 
recognise  in  this  sketch  an  incident  in 
their  iamUy  history. 
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We  have  seen  enough  of  the  nrcum- 
stances  of  the  times,  and  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man»  to  expect  from 
Girald  Barry  an  abundantly  unfavonr- 
al»!e  rejiort  of  the  Irish.     We  hrwe 
seen  him  rp'-tlc      litigious,  ovtrbear- 
ing,  and   inordinately  vain ;   a  con- 
temner of  his  own  oomttryi  detesting 
the  Welsh,  ui'l  despised  as  a  Welsh- 
man ;  ardently  desirous  of  travel  in 
the  old  i>eats  of  learoing  and  civili- 
ndon,  yet  condemned  to  torn  bis  huk 
on  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  and  go 
amontrst  ?i  people  fnr  behind  the  rest 
of  Europe  in  everything  in  which  he 
most  desired  to  be  conversant — in  laws, 
learning,  discipline,  and   civic  and 
ecclesiastical  splendour.     He  hud  id- 
ready  seen  something  of  the  Irish  on 
a  former   occasion,  having  accom- 
ftanied  apivateering  expedition,  fitted 
ont  by  nie  brother  Philip,  for  the 
rcovcT'v  of  certain  lands,  a  part  of 
Philip's  original  grant,  which  had 
been  seized  by  the  hands  of  some 
introder.    On  this  occasion  he  had 
found  all  the  GiraMinr  Icindred— !'it/.- 
Stephen,    Miles    Cogan,  Ravmond, 
Meiler,  the  FitzMaurices,  and  their 
Welsh  and  Cambro-Normaii  retain* 
ers — full  of  disaffection  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  then  viceroy.  William  Fitz- 
adulme,  the  founder  of  the  rival  ta- 
mily  of  de  Bnrgho.    Then,  as  now* 
the  land  question  was  the  fruitful 
cause  of  discontents.    The  early  con- 
querors  thought  themselves  entitled  to 
the  best  lands  and  highest  dignities  ; 
but  each  ne«r  chief  governor  brought 
over  aspirants  to  estates  and  honotirs, 
with  later  interest  at  court  ;  and  many 
of  the  best  acquisitions  of  the  first 
adventurers  had  already  passed  into 
more  politic  hands.    How  long  Girald 
remained  on  this  occasion  dot  s  not 
clearly  appear ;  hut  although  his  stay 
was  probably  bnt  of  a  few  monks' 
duration,  it  sufHeed  to  eng^age  him 
deeply  and  implacahly  in  the  Giraldine 
feud  against  I'itzadehne,  and  Hervey 
of  Mouutiuorris.    Walter  Almune, 
n^Aew  of  Fitzadelme,  had  obtained 
the  len—ehalship  of  Wioklow  on  the 
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death  of  Girald's  uncle,  Maurice,  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  cousins,  who  na- 
turally expected   that  one  of  them 
should  succeed  their  father  in  the 
office.     Fitzadelme  also  had  induced 
the  l  itzuiaurices  to  jnake  a  disadvan- 
tageuiiLs  exchange   of  the  castle  of 
Wiclclow  for  that  of  Ferns.  Girald, 
accordingly,  has  drawn  the  characters 
of  hf>th  with  abundance  of  malice, and 
in  colours  quite  dark  enough  for  viU 
lains  of  romance.  Fitnuleliiifr-.to 
use  the  racy  translation  of  Hooker— 
Albeit,  he  were  of  prcat  courtesie, 
and  would  give  to  any  man  much 
honour  and  renown,  yet  was  the  same 
altogether  with  wiles  and  guiles  ;  for 
under  honey  he  gave  venom  ;  and  bis 
sugared  words   were  mingled  with 
poison.    And,  as  a  venomous  serpant 
covered  with  green  leaves,  he»  with 
an  outward  show  of  courtesie,  covered 
his  guileful  treacherie,  8ic.,  8cc.  Much 

fiven  unto  wine  and  to  women — agree- 
ie,  covetons  man,  and  an  ambitious 
flatterer.**  Welter  Almaine,  «« no- 
thin  dcirenerated  from  tin?  manners 
and  conditions  of  the  mu  U  ,  one 
who  was  a  corrupt  man,  in  ali  his 
actions  and  doia^  being  ooTetooi^ 
proud,  malicious,  and  envious.  And 
surely  it  is  commonlie  scene  that  there 
is  none  lightlie  woorse,  than  when  a 
beggarlie  raaoall,  firom  nothing,  and 
from  a  base  estate,  is  advanced  to 
w  ealth,  oredit,  ntul  estimation.  Forsuch 
tt  oue^  alwaie^  doubting  and  mistrusting 
all  things,  snppresseth  all  things,  and 
thinketh  all  tilings  to  be  lawful  for  him 
to  do,  at  his  will  and  pleasure.  There 
cannot  be  (I  saie)a  wonr^c  beast,  than 
when  a  crueil  rascal  1  and  proud  beg- 
gar u  rtf  sed  to  estate^  and  made  a 
ruler  over  hia  betters."  But  Hooker 
rather  does  justice  to  the  sentiment 
than  to  the  expression  of  his  original, 
which  is  couched  in  a  polished,  though 
pedantic  Latinity,  and  the  most  idm* 
sive  portions  of  which  are  quotations 
from  the  ciasbies.  A  passage  from 
the  character  of  Fitzadelme  might 
excite  the  admiration  of  a  Kerry  plu. 
loniath:^«  Cfljua  hodia  venerator* 
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eras  ejusdem  spoliator  existens,  vel  de- 
lator. ImbelUum  debeliator,  rebel- 
Kiim  blaaditors  indomitU  doiiiitiu» 
domitift  indomitus  %  hotti  tuavissi- 

inus,  subdito  gravissimust  nac  illi 
formidabtlis,  nec  isU  fidelis.  Vtr  dolo« 
»Q«,  blandas,  metiealosuit  vir  vino 
Tencneriqne  datus.  Et  qoanquam  auri 

cupldus,  et  corialiter  n!nV;iti(^su3  • 
non  minus  tainen  curium  diiigens 
t^uatu  curam."  in  the  choppings  and 
balaDoings,  tberbjiniDgs»  alliteratioiu^ 
and  appositions  of  passages  such  as 
this,  the  points  of  character  could 
hardl/  fail  to  be  sacrifioed  to  the 
pomta  of  rbetorifi^  even  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  candidlnograpber.  As  we  fi nd 
that  all  who  opposed  the  GiralJifhu 
are  set  down,  in  like  manner,  as 
koaves  and  upstarts,  whether  Mont^ 
fDorreiee*  do  Burghos,  or  Poers,  while 
there  is  not  a  descendant,  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation,  of  fiirald  of 
Windsor*  who  is  not  extolled  for 
everj  hamao  virtue^  «e  may  not  un- 
fiurly  conclude  that  fbniily  feeling  and 
the  pedrxntry  of  fine*  writing  had,  at 
lea.st.  as  much  to  do  with  these  and  the 
other  porUiuta  our  anthor  has  given 
OS,  as  eandid  acenracy  of  delineation. 
Before  Girald's  second  vbit,  however, 
Fitzadelme  bad  been  recalled,  and  the 
government  committed  to  Philip  of 
Woroeeter.  Bat  this  was  only  a  sub- 
stitution of  grievances.  Philip  had 
just  returned  from  an  expedition  into 
Ulster^  where  be  had  ill-treated  and 
exasperated  Uia  clergy  of  Armagh:  in 
particular,  his  lieutenant,  Hugh  Tir- 
rel,  had  carried  off  a  famous  brewing- 
pan,  the  pride  of  the  primatialcity.  The 
cause  of  the  church,  mnch  more  than 
«ven  that  of  the  GiraldidsB,  was  dear 
to  the  breast  of  the  archdeacon.  It 
was  for  the  extension  of  the  bounds  of 
the  church,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
nowar  of  the  clergy,  that  the  cooqnest 
Mid  been  undertaken ;  and  already 
the  Tictor?  hrid  narrowed  the  ecclesi- 
astical patrimony,  and  pillaged  and 
profimed  tha  ehnrcbai  both  in  DaUin 
and  Armagh.  AU  the  best  of  tha 
spoil  had  gone  to  secular  uses.  The 
j.l.ii rit^  of  tilu  clergv  were  loud, 
that  their  ready  submii»sion  to  the 
eoaqneron^  instead  of  increasing 
tbeir  resources  and  authority,  bad 
placed  thera  only  more  at  the  mercy 
of  rapacious  laymen.  The  priests  of 
Armagh  had  pursued  Philip  and  his 
predalorj  Ueotenaot  with  the  only 


weapons  their  transfer  of  allegiance 
had  left  them — their  curses  ;  and  by 
the  terror  of  these,  and  the  lucky  co- 
incidences of  a  cholic  whioh  oppor- 
tnnt  ly  n^.^aile'l  the  Governor,  and  a 
fire  which  burned  down  the  inn*  in 
Dowonatrick,  to  which  Tirrel  had 
retired  with  his  pimider,  they  had 
succeeded  in  enforcintj  a  restitution  of 
their  brewing-pan,  hut  notijing  fur- 
ther. Unless  llie  young  king  should 
Iblfflt  the  conditions  on  which  the  bnlls 
were  obtained,  his  title,  resting  on 
the  Papal  sanction,  would  be  void 
ab  initio.  That  ho  was  likely  to  do 
so  was  little  to  be  expected,  from  the 
character  of  bis  companions— gay, 
petulant,  and  luxurious  youths  like 
himself.  Girald  was  not  long  re- 
turned to  the  scene  of  secular  spo- 
liation and  eeolesiastieal  disappoint- 
ment, when  tho  conviction  that  the 
church  was  likely  to  gain  nothing  by 
her  bargain,  became  m  vividly  im- 
pressed on  his  waking  mind  as  to  re- 
peat itself  in  his  dreams.  He  has 
given  us  a  lively  account  of  the  vision 
(Hib,  Expug.  b.  2,  c.  3b)  in  which 
the  illosuccess  of  the  conquest,  as  a 
clerical  speculation,  was  revealed  to 
him,  and  which,  as  Hooker  has 
omitted  to  translate  it,  may  bo  jiro- 
iitably  inserted  here.  After  having 
severely  animadverted  on  the  insolent 
and  lewd  life  of  the  conquerors  (that  is, 
of  those  who  completed  the  conquest 
begun  by  Pembroke  and  the  Giraid- 
ines).  thehr  feastings  and  diJIiances  in 
the  towns*  while  the  country  was  left 
to  be  overrun  by  the  enemy,  and  their 
inveterate  love  of  litigation  (now 
generally  accounted  a  national  vice 
of  the  C^lts),  **  insomuch,"  says  he, 
*'that  the  veteran  was  more  troubled 
with  '  lawing' within  the  town,  than 
he  was  in  peril,  at  large,  with  the 
enemy** — he  prooeeds  to  the  main 
eanse  of  eonphiiit: — ^«This  griev- 
ance there  was,  oesides.t^ip  greatest  of 
all,  that  in  this  new  kmgdom  of  ours, 
conferring  nothing  new  on  the  Church 
of  Christ,  we  have  not  only  not  ad- 
judged her  deserving  nf  her  princiji  tl 
8hure  of  thp  laryo'^^,  and  due  honour, 
but  lurthvvuii  seizmg  on  her  lands 
and  possesions,  we  actoally  seek  to 
diminish  and  abrogate  her  pristine 
dignities  and  ancient  privileges.  When, 
therefore,  on  a  consideration  of  all 
that  bad  befallen  us,  I  chaooed  to  be 
in  an  exeesiiTe  anxioos  frame  of  min«^ 
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&nd  mj  thougbu,  « i9>eciaiiy  touobing 
tfafie  i^iariei  dose  mj  Sai^ioor,  with 
»  thro«g  of  sighsy  iDOQDted  to  iQy 

imaglnalion,  on  a  certain  night,  in  my 
sleep,  among  otlier  relics  of  luy 
wakings  thoughts,  I  saw  this  vision 
which,  next  da}',  directly,  I  eommuni- 
cated  to  John  (Comvn),  the  veiicrnHK' 
archbiiiiiup  of  Dubiin,  mucii  to  his  ad- 
Durution  aa  to  my  uirn.  Methought 
r  ta«  the  king'i  soo,  Joba,  Sn  »  certaifi 
grassy  plain,  as  it  were,  about  to 
found  a  rhnrch  ;  and  w  hen,  after  the 
manner  of  masons,  marking  the  turf 
all  rouodt  be  bad  opetKMl  tbe  surface  of 
the  eatth  m  lines,  laylttg  out  the  sen- 
sible pattern  of  the  fabric,  the  body  of 
the  church,  at  the  lower  extremity, 
•cemcd  notably  large,  but  the  choir 
monstrously  narrow  and  ill  shapen,  as 
thoiit'ii  he  vrould  have  allotted  uii  ii^- 
or^linatt'  proportion  of  the  i.-.laiid  to 
the  iuity,  and  but  a  very  small  part  to 
the  clergy ;  and  afler  I  had,  long 
enough,  but  in  vain,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  expo'^tulated  with  him  (nrpinpr 
him)  to  add  sumetriing  thereto,  as  well 
of  more  ca|>aeiou9  dlmensiona  as  of  a 
worthier  form,  the  cageraes»»  at  Iait» 
of  our  dispute  awoke  me  ;"  and 
adds  ide  relius  a  se  guiiSt  p.  2,  c.  xii.) 
**  And  as  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart,  in  imagination,  while  sleeping,  &o 
often  did  the  archdeacon,  nut  rjItH  j  it 
hut  awake,  urge  Ear!  .TohUt  **th  like 
arguments,  but  iti  vain.  " 

Thus  warned,  Girald  determined 
to  decline  promotion  in  the  Irish 
Chttrch  ;  and  whon  tho  young  king 
ottered  him  his  choice  of  the  bishoprics 
of  Ferns  and  of  LeigUin,  then  vacant, 
or  even  the  united  dioceses,  if  he  would 
consent  to  accept  them,  \\*^  rcfust'd, 
lelling  John,  <*  liiat  if  be  saw  hi;>  mind 
bent  on  the  exaltation  and  advaoceoent 
of  the  Irish  Chureb  hi  might,  perhaps, 
be  inducud  to  co-operate  with  him  by 
iiprophii^'  tlie  proferred  h«»nour  ;  hut 
taut  since  such  wa^  nut  tlie  king's  de* 
Sign,  be,  Girald,  preferred  remaining 
private,  than  to  be  elevated  to  the  place 
without  tho  reality  of  power."  In 
truth,  bis  heart  was  set  on  his  own 
natrimoniilebair  of  St.  David's*  which 
he  hoped*  and  afterwards  for  roaoj 
years,  with  wonderful  /•  nl  and  perse- 
verance, struggled  to  exalt  to  the  rank 
of  a  prhuaiial  see  over  the  churches  of 
Wales.  Besides,  he  jterccived  that 
this  visit  to  Ireland  offered  him  the 
uateriaL  of  a  work  which  could  not 


fail  to  be  acceptable  to  the  pnlite  world 
— **  that  there  were  many  tinugs  new 
and  notable*  and  wholly  foreign  from 

and  unknown  in  other  r(*(ri*  ns,  and 
that  by  compiling  an  account  of  tbem 
he  might  not  only  make  honour  and 
|irofit»  but  abo  «rio»  at  it  were*  tba 

renown  of  a  new  conquest  for  hlm«e!f.'* 
He  accordini^ly  began  witii  great  in- 
dustry to  culiect  the  materials  of  his 

Topography  "  and  Conquest  ;**  and 
for  this  purpose  remained  behind  the 
v.Mu^cr  ^<ing,  who  sailed  for  England  in 
the  wiuter*  occupying  himself  partly  in 
bis  eoUectionSt  and-  partly  in  assisting 
Bertram  de  Verdon,  the  chief  gover- 
nor in  th'^  n  lmini^'rHtion,  until  the 
Easter  foliowmg,  when  be  returned 
to  Wales ;  making  for  this  visit  a 
period  of  about  sixteen  months. 

During  his  stay  he  bad,  as  might  have 
lie<  n  etpectp!],  ombruiied  himself  with 
the  nauvu  clergy.  The  Iriah  priest- 
hood were  distinguished  for  their  chas- 
tity and  austerity.  They  complained 
that  the  clergymen  who  nccomj>anied 
the  invaders  set  them  a  bad  example, 
in  the  looseness  of  their  lives  and  coi^ 
versation.  At  a  synod  of  the  dtocesa 
of  Dublin,  convened  by  John  Comyo, 
au  Englishman,  who  had  shortly  before 
succeeded  St.  Laurence  O' Toole  in  the 
archbishopric,  Albin*  Abbot  iMf  Baltin* 
glas  ,  lieing  appointed  to  preach  in 
Trinity(nowChrist*»)Church, delivered 
a  long  discourse  ou  thi^i  unpleasant 
to|iic.  He  dilated  on  the  pun  ty  of  the 
Irish  clergy,  until  they  wemoomHkted 
by  the  contamination  of  the  nenooniMr'?, 
as  he  who  touches  pitch  is  tiehled. " 
What  mede  the  matter  worse  was,  that 
many  of  the  English  and  Welsh  clergy 
of  thedioceseof  Wexford  had  got  them- 
selves married,  *'  uuptiis  .solemniter 
factis,"and  now,  moved  by  the  cqtumi- 
nations  of  Abbot  Albin*  who  appein 
to  have  preaclicd  with  singular  power* 
they  nuitn  Uy  hci^m  to  accuste  one 
another  ot  living  111  ooncubiuage, beforje 
thearchblshopandtbeassembled  synod. 
The  confusion  of  the  Englisli  clergy 
was  excessive*  the  mirth  and  triumph 
of  the  Irish  equally  great.  The  arch- 
bishop had  no  alternatire*  to  repress 
the  unseasonable  mirth  of  the  natives, 
but  to  mark  liii  rih!iorronr'e  tvf  suob 
excessive  "filthinessesund  enormities," 
by  stripping  the  convicts  of  their  gowns 
and  benefices  on  the  spot.  Bu^  dttUI^ 
mined  to  give  the  abbot  a  Rowland 
toi*  his  Oliver*  he  appointed  the  next 
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mnam  to  be  preaobed  by  the  Arob- 

deacon  of  St.  David'i.    Giraid  did 

oot  fail  to  avenge  the  canse  of  his  un- 
frocked brethren.  If  the  Irish  clergy 
couid  boast  their  continence  in  love^ 
it  was  inor»  thao  thej  oould  do  in 
\\\uo.  GiraM  hcgan  l»y  pvini;  them 
credit  for  all  their  virtue-^.  Tliey 
could  fAStt,  they  could  pray,  they  could 
watch  through  astotiUbing  vigils,  they 
bad  the  pre-eminence  in  tba  excellency 
of  chastity,  Init  "  uttnnm  post  longa 
jejania  tarn  sohrii  faerint  qoam  seri— 
tarn  mi  aoam  mtcH  ;  tarn  pvri  qiiain 
dorir  PoTf  alas  I  «  ho  was  there 
among  so  many  thou«r\n  Is  v\  hci  A'u]  nnt 
make  iij)  in  hrimmiiv^'  rujt.s  \>y  iiijj:ht, 
the  religious  austeritiesi  of  the  diiy  ? 
Traly  it  was  miracttbtu  to  consider 
to  what  an  exient  Bacchus  could  assert 
hh  dnminion,  and  vet  Venus  have  no 

Eerugative !  It  was  against  what 
rome  «a3rs,  and  Pml^NoHie  tnebti- 
art  vinot  in  gno  est  tuxttria  (Ephet.  y, 
18.)  **Yet  5tirely  there  were  .some  iroofl 
men  atnong  them  ;  for  it  is  a  people 
ever  b  extremes,  and  as  none  can  be 
worse  than  its  had*  so  Done  can  he 
betltr  than  its  good.  Rui  amid  the 
tare  the  wheat  was  rare .  '  tor  many 
are  caiied  but  few  chosen much  straw, 
little  grain.  The  evidence  whereof 
might  be  seen  In  the  people  committed 
to  th'  ir  care  :  a  people  versed  in  per- 
juries aud  treacheries,  in  larcenie.^ 
and  robberies,  in  all  kinds  of  filthy 
vices  and  enoroiittes— a  most  in;i>ui  e 
people — wrapped  and  lapp(ul  in  vi- 
ciousne^a: — a  people  bL  vond  all  others 
uoin&tructed  in  the  rudiments  of 
6ith,  for  why? — they  did  not  even 
yet  pay  tithes  or  first-fruits  ;  they 
TT^it  even  yet  contract  (canonical) 
marriages.  They  did  not  shun  incest 
(he.,  10  marrying  a  deeeased  brother's 
wife  as  afteruientioned).  They  did  not 
frc'juent  the  church  with  due  reve- 
rence. Their  clergy  did  not  duly  ca- 
ttcbifle  the  young  children  at  the  church 
door  ;  neither  did  they  bring  the  bodies 
of  their  dead  with  due  solemnities  to 
receive  the  rights  of  eccle!«ia5itical 
burial.  Nay,  more,  what  was  very 
txcesairely  abominahle,  and  not  only 


a  revolt  against  futh  but  decency, 

there  were  parts  of  Ireland  in  which 
brothers  (clinging  to  the  bark»  while 
they  deserted  the  pith  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament command)  married  with  the 
wives  of  deeeased  brothers."  This  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  the  cviliniuation 
of  all  the  charges  on  wliit  h  tbe  pre- 
text fur  Anglican  intervention  had  been 
grounded.  We  mayl>e  sure  Giraid 
spared  no  aggravatii^  circnmstances. 
The  sermon,  «s  we  havp  seen,  was 
preached  for  the  express  purpose  of 
retorting  on  the  Irish.  Yet  he  does  not 
venture  to  rt  peat  the  charge  made  by 
the  hnl!  iA'  l*<.]»e  Alexander  on  rht:^ 
very  head.  Tlie  areuftation  agaln-t 
the  Irish,  specified  iu  Pope  Alexander's* 
bull,  waa  general,  that  brother  co- 
habited with  the  wife  of  brother,  **eo 
vivento,"  in  the  first  hu^^and'a  lifetime. 
Giraid,  justifying  his  nation's  invasion, 
stating  the  case  as  strongly  as  he  could 
against  the  Irish,  for  the  purpose  of 
r('i>rcs«ing  the  first  symptom  of  in>u!i- 
ordinatiou  that  their  cki  i-ry  appear  to 
have  exhibited,  and  stung  by  the  ex- 
posure of  the  it)ferior  morals  (as  they 
Wi  re  considt I  t  (1  of  his  own  country- 
ijien,  does  not  venture  to  go  beyond 
the  assertion,  that  in  some  places  in 
Ireland  brothers  married  the  wives  of 
brothers  deceased,  "fratrum  defuncto- 
rum,"  The  charge  in  the  bull  as  to 
stepmothers  he  does  not  attempt  to 
substantiate*  He  Is  silent  (as  well  he 
might  on  that  occasion  at  least)  on  the 
matter  of  concubinage  ;  but  he  does 
make  a  triumphant  ea<ie  of  cnornuty, 
spurcicity,  iuiinuiidity,  turpitude,  and 
infidelity  against  the  Irisb»in  this,  that 
they  did  not  yet  pay  tithes,  nor  first- 
fruits.  Detectable  propb-  !  ulinse 
crimes  calle<i  aloud  to  heavtu  for  ven- 
geance, and  should  make  your  posterity 
for  ever  beholden  to  the  vicar  of  Christ 
for  the  lt'i  <sin'^  of  being  conquered  ! 

To  all  this  the  Irish  members  of  the 
synod  made  no  reply,  as  indeed  bow 
could  they  ?  The  accusations  were 
their  own.  Their  own  archbishop,  the 
deceased  Laurence,  had  been  one  of 
those  on  whose  report  the  pupal  alle- 
gations were  founaed.*  The  triumph 


The  part  taken  by  Archbishop  O  Toole  in  resisting  the  invasion  of  the 
En|;lish,  was  liy  no  means  so  decioed  as  some  admirers  of  his  memory  have  per- 
miittfd  themselirfS  to  believe.  He  appears  t>>  have  been  quite  co^nir.ant  of  the 
firojt'ctwl  cnr!f]np'it.  Hl-  Iki'I  d'^notmcovl  tire  and  swnrd  n'^Mtii-l  t'i<'  wicki'd 
eitueos  ot  Uuuliii,  with  au  accuracy  oi'  prediction  whicii  savuuri'd  siroiigiy  of  col- 
httion.  ■*  For  the  people  of  Bohlin  were  at  that  time  bronght  to  death's  thrsshold» 
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of  the  Anglican  clergy  was  now  as 
complete  as  that  of  the  Irish  had  Ihh  u 
on  the  disgrace  of  the  married  priests 
of  Wexford.  «  Well,  my  Lord,"  said 
Archhishop  Cutiiyn,  that  day,  at  din- 
uer,  to  Telix  Bishop  ol'  Ossory,  "  how 


liked  you  the  discourse  of  Master 
Girald  ?"  "  He  spoke,  well,  very  ill 
things,"  replied  Felix ;  **  be  called  tu 

drunkards :  I  scarce  contuned  mT!»eIf 
from  flying  at  Mm,  or  at  lea«!t  from 
giviug  him  laiio  at  his  own  weapons." 


or  rather  altoj,'€  r  doad.of  tli^'  t.  rn!)'«-  tlir<  i  foM  evil  ..ftli.  lu^t  ..fthp  flo^h.the  Inst 
of  the  eye,  and  tlie  pride  of  life  ;  troai  wluoh,  as  from  poisoned  wells,  tlow  forth 
the  spreading  deadly  streams  of  all  iniquity;  of  inebriety,  and  its  eotnpanion  laseivi* 
ousnt'Ns,  coutfulions,  rapines,  mutual  mjui  ii  and  other  evils  infinite.  In  which 
net  ol  vices,  when  the  blejisi'd  Pnntift  (that  is  the  archhishop)  behold  tho  citizens 
involved,  he  grieved  exceedin^rlv,  and,  as  a  watchman  set  by  the  Lord,  he  spent  hi> 
days  upon  his  watclitower,  and  his  nij^lits  in  the  safe  keeping  of  his  charge,  and 
annount-id  to  the  p«  (>|th',  put  b»  nra'Ii  him,  the  message  which  he  heard  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord.  For  he  san,  aud  lie  prediet«'d,  that  alter  vices  would  follow 
punishments,  that  the  unjust  would  have  to  ^uiTer  injustice,  that  the  lascivious 
would  have  to  l>i  ar  tin'  iirt'  of  (temporal;  hui  iiiiiL:,  and  the  manslavrrs  bo  them- 
selves the  slain.  &c.  Wherefore,  after  no  long  interval,  even  as  the  good  shepherd 
had  often  predicted,  the  sword  of  the  Lord,  that  is  to  say,  Kiug  Dermit,  with  Earl 
Richard  for  his  ally,  and  a  ininhty  hand  of  the  En«^lidh,  enterinLrthe  hind,"  ^e. — 
(  Vila  Laurent.t  c.  xvil,  xviii.  a^ud  Meu,  Floril.  Hib,  p.  ^itil).  Uut,  although  Lau- 
rence may  have  been  privy  to  the  original  invitation  of  the  conquerors,  he  could 
hardly  have  expected  that  they  would  c.  ine  at  such  a  time,  or  in  such  compaoy. 
For  the  war  between  King  Henry  and  tho  Papal  Court  was,  at  that  time,  at  its 
height.  U  was  not,  in  fact,  au  iuva^iua  by  the  English  in  pur>ii:inco  of 
Adrian's  bull,  at  all ;  but  an  inva^^ion  of  Leinster  hy  its  expelled  tyrant,  aided 
hy  a  band  of  Kiii^li'^h  merct-naries  in  no  way  anth.iri^t  d  by  the  church.  Besides, 
Dcrmot  Macmurrough  wiis  not  only  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  people  of  Dub* 
lin  on  aeeount  of  the  murder  of  his  father  there ;  bat  had  for  a  loQ^  time  been 
at  tVii  !  the  rlaii  O'Toole,  on  arcoiint  of  crtielties  practised  by  him  on  Lao- 
rence  himself,  in  his  boyhood,  when  a  hustage  in  his  hands  at  Ferns. — (  Vita  Lmut. 
e.  iii.)  Hence  we  might  b(t  prepared  to  expect  a  resistance  of  tlie  most  determined 
kind.  The  archbishop,  however,  engaged  in  negociations  for  a  surronder;  and 
Miles  Cofjan  and  Ilaymond  leGros  giving  the  assault  unexpertedly  while  the  nego- 
cialiuns  wero  pending,  took  the  city.  The  assault  was  followed  by  pillage,  mas- 
sacre, and  profanation.  It  was  with  difticulty  Laurence  could  ev<  n  obtain  permis- 
sion for  his  rlerp^y  to  remain  in  the  city.  After  this,  Gerald  represents  him  as  exert- 
ing himself  with  patriotic  zeal,  ut  ferebatur,''  as  it  was  reported,  to  attain  the 
assistance  of  Oodred,  King  of  Man,  to  aid  of  the  native  Irish,  for  the  recovery  of 
the  oity  ;  and  speaks  of  the  arrhbishop's  army,  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  Dublin, 
as  if  ho  had  caused  his  own  clan  to  assist  in  the  blockade.  The  writer  of  the  above- 
cited  life,  however,  makes  no  mention  of  this  adventmre.  HowoTer  this  may  be,  Lau- 
rence was  among  the  first  to  <ubmit  to  King  Henry,  now  reconciled  to  Koine,  on  his 
landing;  and  immediately  afterwards  assisted  in  convening  the  Synod  of  Cashe!, 
where  the  report  to  the  Pope  waj  drawn  up,  detailing  the  various  vices  of  the  Irish 
people  vritidt  bad  demandea  amendment  and  justified  the  invasion.  Tlie  report  has 
not  been  preserved;  but  we  may  jud.re  of  the  tenor  of  ir,  both  from  the  Imll,  in 
reply,  of  I'opc  Alexander,  addressed  to  the  King,  already  cited,  and  from  the  fol- 
lowing other  hull,  which  also  purports  to  echo  the  report,  addressed  at  the  same  time 
to  the  Irish  prelates,  and,  among  others,  to  Archbi.^hoji  Laurence  O'Toole  :  

**  Alexander,  the  bishop,  the  servant  of  the  servants  of  tiod,  to  liis  venerable  bre- 
thren Christian,  Bishop  of  Lismore,  Legate  of  the  Apostolic  See;  Odasios,  Arcb- 
bishop  of  Armagh;  Donatus,  Archbishop  of  <  i  fi  -l;  Laurentius,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  ;  and  Catholiuus,  Archbishop  of  Tium,  aud  their  suffragans,  health,  and 
apostolical  benediction ; 

"From  the  tenor  of  your  letters  we  have  heard,  and  also  from  the  faithful  rela- 
tion of  others,  it  has  partly  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Apostolic  See,  w  ith  what 
enormities  of  sins  the  Irish  nation  are  contaminated  ;  and  how,  setting  aside  the 
fear  of  God,  and  the  religion  of  the  Christian  faitb,  tbey  follow  the  tbinfa  that  in- 
duce peril  of  their  souls. 

••Hence  it  is  that  we — onderstaudmg  trom  your  letters  that,  by  tho  power  of 
our  most  dear  ion  in  Christ,  Henry,  the  iilostrious  king  of  the  English  (who,  sti* 
mulat  !  t  V  tlir  divine  in!«piration,  with  his  united  forces  has  subjugated  that  nation, 
barbarous,  uucivilised,  aud  ignorant  as  it  is  of  the  divine  law),  these  things  which 
wm  so  unlawfiillv  done  In  jour  land,  do  now  begin,  by  Ood*a  assistance,  to  cease 
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mo.] 

After  thifl  triumph  Girald  would 
5fav  no  long-fr  in  a  land  where  liiii 
»agacitj  forewarned  him  that  an  im> 
perfect  coDque»t  and  a  dissatisfied 
cbnrch  were  destined  to  result  in  long 
weakness  and  dissention. 

The  predictions  also,  then  rsirrrTitly 
beiievedj  of  Merlin  andColuiuL.a,  vvt?re 
eoDsidered  anftvotarable  to  any  speedy 
eoupletioD  of  the  conqnetk.  At  home 
there  was  learning-,  power,  nnd  splen- 
dour ;  here  were  comparative  barba> 
risui,  positive  inseeuritj,  and  the  pros- 
peet  of  a  prolonged  and  not  a  glorious 
war.  Ireland  was  a  country  to  which 
a  man  of  the  world  nitgbt  cotiH'  for 
curioi<ity,  hut  where  he  couid  uut  blay 
with  profit.  He  needed  leisure  to 
carry  out  his  literary  designs,  and  at 
Pentecost  bade  adieu  to  the  Irish 
shores^  carrying  with  him  the  material 
wbidi  he  snoiud  digest  into  finished 
treatises  in  the  quiet  and  Security  of 
Penil.ruke^hire. 

Some  time  after,  the  learned  still- 
ncis  of  Oxford  was  broken  by  the 
irri?ai  of  the  archdeacon,  bringing 
with  him  his  "  Topoj^'raphy  of  Ireland," 
polished  and  Odinplotod.  \vh<) 
live  in  an  age  oi  printing  uud  u^  uapa- 
pers,  can  have  but  an  inadequate  con- 
ception  of  the  curiosity  and  interest 
which  such  a  work  mu!5t  have*  excited. 
If  we  could  imagine  Mr.  Caird,  ud- 
impeaehed  bj  tiie  denials  of  Alison's 
arraj  of  Scotch  agriculturists^  pro- 


posing to  read  his  notes  on  the  capa> 
LiliTic-  of  land  in  Ireland  before  a 
meeting  of  British  capitalista  at  the 
present  day,  we  might  conceive  uf  an 
intense  bustle  and  excitement;  but 
when  we  magnify  the  reporter  into  a 
celehrated  scholar  and  eminent  church- 
man,  uf  illustrious  family  and  great 
connexions*  and  consider  that  his  sub- 
ject was  no  leas  than  an  entire  king- 
dom then  recently  cont^norod,  and  cast 
open  to  the  ambition  of  warriors^ 
clergy,  and  scholurst  as  well  as  mer- 
chants and  tillers  of  the  soil,  we  may 
form  a  more  adequate  notion  of  the 
stir  and  curiosity  excited  tlirough  Ox- 
ford, when  it  was  given  out  that  Girald 
proposed  to  keep  open  house  for  three 
days,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  pub- 
lic reading  of  Ids  *•  Topography  of 
Ireland."  Uu  the  tirst  day,  be  enter- 
tained at  dinner  all  the  poor  of  Ox- 
ford  ;  on  the  morrow,  all  the  doctors 
of  the  different  faculties,  and  most 
distinguished  scholars  of  the  halls ; 
and  on  the  third,  the  rest  of  the  scho- 
lars* and  the  knightSf  citiaens*  and 
burgesses.  **  A  sumptuous  show  it 
was,  anda  rich.  The  old  times  of  the 
poets  seemed  to  be  in  a  uianner  revived 
again ;  nor  has  the  present  age  wit- 
nessed anght  i^milar,  nor  does  any  anti- 
quity commemorate  the  like  before  in 
England." — (De  Uebtu  a  Uestis,  p* 
2,  c.  xf  iO 
The  work  waa  dirided  into  three 


from  among-st  you — are  greatly  rejoiced,  and  have  returned  our  unbounded  thanks 
to  liim  who,  to  the  aforesaid  King,  hath  given  so  great  a  victory  and  triumph ; 
witb  suppliant  prayer  beseeching  Him,  that  by  the  vigiiance  and  care  of  the  same 
kin^,  with  your  co-<>p*'r:itir!'^  endeavours,  thrit  undisciplined  and  wild  people  may 
co&lunu  themselves,  by  ali  means,  and  in  ali  tinugs,  to  the  rites  of  the  divme  law, 
sDd  ibe  religion  of  iJie  Christian  faith ;  and  that  you  and  the  other  eodesiasUee  maj 
(there)  enjoy  due  honour  and  tranquillity. 

**  Since,  therefore,  it  belioves  you,  for  the  promoting  of  the  object  s  which  have  had 
10  pious  a  beginning,  to  afibrd  your  sedulous  diligence  and  aid,  we,  by  these  our 
aposifolic  letters,  command  and  desire  your  fraternity,  that  to  your  utmost,  and  as 
far  as  you  may  without  prejudice  to  your  order  and  office,  you  dilipjently  and  man- 
Iblly  assist  the  aforesaid  king,  as  a  ma^;nificent  person,  and  most  devoted  son  of  the 
drarch,  in  extirpating  thence  the  fUtluness  of  so  great  an  abomination. 

*'  Anfl  if  nriy  of  the  kings,  princes,  or  other  men  of  that  land  shall,  with  rash 
iiuiiaDty,  atteiiipt  to  contravene  the  obligation  of  his  oath  and  tealty  given  to  the 
said  king — if,  at  your  admonition,  he  do  not  speedily,  as  he  ought,  repent  hun  (of 
his  offenc' ),  tlien  do  you,  relyinf^  on  the  apostolic  authority,  setting  asific  r\l!  other 
concerns  and  excuses,  visit  him  with  the  censures  of  the  chiurch ;  so,  diligently  and 
eAdently  doing  our  bidding  herein,  that  eren  as  the  aforesaid  king,  like  a  Catholic 
and  most  Christian  prince,  is  said  piously  and  benij;nly  tu  have  attended  to  our  re- 
qooit,  as  well  in  (the  matter  of)  your  tithes,  as  in  retaining  to  you  your  other 
eiBcleeiasUeal  rights,  in  like  manner  you  shall  firmly  preservo  those  thmgs  which 
peruin  to  the  royal  diqguity,  and  to  the  utmost  of  your  powo*  see  that  they  be 

respected  by  others 

Given  au  AiLscuium,  ibu  i2th  of  the  kaicuds  of  October  [,1173 
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parts,  one  of  which  was  read  on  each 
day.  The  first  embraced  the  natural 
historv  of  the  island  :  the  second,  its 
marvels ;  tlie  third,  itn  inhal)itnnts, 
manners,  and  customs — an  excellent 
Mrran^pment*  and*  especially  an  re- 
f;anl^  lli  •  first  part»  a  scholar-HUf  an<l 
philo-i>;iIii.-:il  prrformrince.  The  study 
of  natural  history  wa.s  then,  a^  now,  a 
ftvottrite  imrsult  of  learned  cbQreh< 
men.  Homboldt  seems  to  supp '  ' 
thnt  the  first  hotanical  pardons  an  1 
menageries  of  Europe  took  their  ri^u 
after  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and 
Vaaoo  de  Gania»  and  [larticularisefl 
the  collections  at  Pisa,  Padua,  and 
Bolot^na,  funned  between  the  years 
1544  and  1506. — {^Cosmos,  vol.  ii. 
P«  62.)  But  monkish  literature 
would  hare  afforded  him  nuioh  ear- 
lier examnfe?.  Williirn  <'f  Malm^i- 
bury  mentions  that  King  Henry  the 
First  bad  an  ineloitttre  in  Ms  palace  of 
Woodstock*  where  he  k» ;  t  a  varie  ty 
of  rare  animals,  presented  to  hitn  hy 
forei>rn  kinjys  at  his  earnest  request, 
amongst  which  he  particularises  lions, 
leopards,  lynxes*  catneU,  and  a  porcu- 
pine— (L.  v.  de  H.  1,  f.  91.)  Girald 
nimself  informs  that  Henrv  de 
Blois,  bishop  of  Winchentcr,  and  bro- 
ther to  King  Stephen,  in  imitationy 
probably,  of  those  philosophic  pursuits 
of  hi*?  unrle,  Kiti*^'  Ilonry,  or:.'  d  his 
gardens  with  whatever  was  most  raro 
and  admirable  in  birds,  beasts,  and 
wonderful  objects,  collected  from  all 
parts  of  the  u  orld,  as  well  as  with  vast 
fish-ponds,  suj'pHed  by  aqueducts  and 
subterranean  water-pipes.  —  De  vUis 
Sex»  Epiioop*  in  Angl.  Sac»,  v.  ti.  p. 
421. 

In  fhe^R  hotanical  nnfl  zoological 
garilens  at  Winchester,  Girald  had 
probably  acquired  the  taste  and  profi- 
ciency  in  these  studies  which  his  first 
book,  notTvith'^tnniliiig  the  (juaint  man- 
ner in  wliicii  it  unites  natural  history 
and  theology,  undoubtedly  evinces. 
His  observations  on  the  Irish  fauna 
argue  a  surprising  clearnt  ss  of  obser- 
Ttttion,  considering  tho  short  time  his 
Other  occupations  could  have  spared 
to  such  researches.  On  the  icthyolo^ry 
of  the  island  ho  is  particularly  explicit 
and  practical.  We  know  no  better 
exercise  for  some  of  our  Irish  na- 
turalists  than  the  identification  of 
the  various  6sb  described  under 
obsolete  Latin  names  in  this  « hap- 
ter.    For  our   part,  we  6hali  at- 
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tempt  to  go  no  further  than  Du  Cange 
will  carry  us.    After  speaking  of  the 

abundance  of  fish  on  the  coasts,  he  pro- 
cet  ds  to  say — "  The  rivers  and  lakes 
are  rich  chiefly  in  three  species— sal- 
mon, trootf  and  eels.  The  Shannon 
also  abounds  in  the  tnnr/na  oculosa, 
used  as  a  delicacy  for  the  rich.  But 
those  generous  fresti- water  fibhes  of 
other  countries  <~  to  wit,  the  luce, 

roach,  barbel*  gurdio,  and 
gK'in^  are  ^vantinir,  as  well  as  the 
small  fjsbes  capita  and  rem ;  and, 
in  fact,  almost  all  that  are  not 
spawned  in  salt.watel*.  Lochia  here, 
also,  are  either  none,  or  very  rare. 
But  every  country,  in  matters  <>f  thi«« 
sort,  has  it&  own  defects.  Thus  Italy 
wants  the  perch,  Palestine  the  Inee* 
and  fsoth  the  salmon.  So  also  Italv, 
Apulia,  Calabria,  Sicily,  want  the 
salmon  ;  Spain,  the  pereh,  the  luce, 
and  the/)AasKiiiti#;  the  Mediterranean 
Si-a,  the  herring  ;  and  Hunjjary,  the 
eel.  Ihit,  on  the  other  r md,  the 
Irish  hikes  have  three  sorts  of  fish 
which  are  nowhere  else  to  be  found: 
these  nre^toUarst  as  they  are  ealledy 
lone:er  and  l  aunder  than  trouts,  with 
white  tle.sh,  tirin  and  «savonrT  ;  t*;m- 
alli  also,  vulgar  1}  called  umhr<e — like 
the  former,  but  laj  ger-headed.  Others 
there  are,  resembling  th  •  sea-herring 
in  form  and  (juality,  as  also  in  colour 
and  flavour.  And  a  third  kind,  in  ail 
respects  like  trout,  sa?e  in  not  being 
speckled.  The  first  sort  they  oaU 
'7MS,  the  second  catSt  and  the 
tiiiid  hrita — these  three  sorts  of  ilsh 
iiiho  appear  only  in  tiie  summer  season* 
and  never  in  winter.  And  in  (West) 
Meath,  near  F«re,  tliere  are  throe 
lakes,  not  fnr  removed  from  oti«*  ano* 
ths?r,  of  whiclj  each  contains  its  oWtt 
kinds  of  fiNh,  to  which  the  fish  of  the 
other  lakes  never  approach,  although 
they  have  ready  access  by  tl;  '  river 
which  flows  between  ;  and  if  a  tV^h  ot' 
one  ut  these  lakes  be  ciu'ried  to  ano- 
ther, it  either  di«i|  or  returns  to  its 
proper  lake." —  Top.Iftb.Dist.  I.,c.  vii. 

In  his  ornithological  chapters,  Gi- 
ra:d  is  less  accurate  and  more  meta- 
phorical, but  etilt  shows  the  habits  of 
:-\a(ii'0  of  a  naturalist  and  a  phU 
losopber.  From  (he  h.diits  of  each 
bird  be  »h*aw  s  a  luorai  lesson  by  way 
of  analu;^'y.  The  hen  faicon«  and  ge- 
nerally the  hen  of  all  predaeions  birdsy 
he  remarks  to  be  stronger  and  lonpjer- 
lived  than  the  male  j  "  Which«  per- 
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chancp,  may  inilicate  to  us  that  the  fe- 
male sex  far  takes  the  lead  of  mankind 
io  all  mischief*  as  Tall/  has  it,  &c.» 
and  Eeclcsiastes  saith,  &c."    Of  the 
spirro>vhawk   he  tells  this  strange 
story  : — *'  That  on  the  approach  of 
winter  it  catches  the  hat,  and  keeps  it, 
us'injared,  in  its  nest,  all  night*  sittiof^ 
on  it  for  the  sake  of  its  warm  ;  then 
turns  it  out  unharmed  in  the  morning  ;" 
bat  this  he  merely  gives  as  common 
story — not  Touching  it.     *' In  that 
l  .ri  I,"  he  proceeds,  "you  shall  see  as 
TOaiiv    eagles,  as   hauks  elsewhere." 
Theu  having  descrihed   the  eagle's 
keenoew  of  sight,  and  their  training, 
as  be  bail  be»rd,  of  their  eaj^lets  to  fix 
their  eye?  on  the  sun — whence  they 
are  called  eagles,   oIj  acu  oculorum — 
••So,"  he  goes  on,  contemplatiTe 
men  6s  Iheir  minds*-eye  on  the  sun  of 
rijrhtPou<nc^>  ;  and  ecclesiastics,  even 
as  parents,  direct  the  inner  eyes  of 
youth  at  once  to  the  contemplation  of, 
and  the  aspiration  towards,  the  light  of 
the  divine  truth."    Thence  he  rises 
in   a   series   of  spccuLition.*,  wkioh 
not  unworthily  remind   us   of  the 
Stris  of  Berkeley — '*  The  rocks  and  the 
miMes  of  earth,  which  have  in  them- 
«»lves  no  motion,  stand  solely  hy  tli  ir 
weig^ht  and  gravitation  to  the  centre 
(ad  centrum  temlunt).     The  trees  and 
the  herbs  have  a  great  superiority 
over  those,  which  we  know,  l)y  a  cer- 
tain  vital    veget.ition    and  vegeta'ilo 
vitality,  perceptibly,  yet  seu.seiessly, 
are  moved  and  augmented  of  them* 
selves.    The  brute  animals  mightily 
'urpn^s'^  the  trees  and  hc-rl«s,  for  tln'v, 
>e)i:fildy  moving  them^ielvcd  from  place 
to  place,  possess  the  power,  hy  imagi- 
nary species  in  the  sense*  of  remember* 
inij  their  sta'U  au  lof  recollectinj^  past 
evf^nf"*.      Hu'  man,  the  nucromtiun^^ 
man,  tue  iittie  universe  in  liini^elf,  far 
excels  all  these ;  endowed  with  judg- 
ment and  reason*  and  sublime  wi;h 
pr^-ct   countenance   and  the  gift  of 
speech  I  who  turns  to  his  own  service 
the  best  of  all  thi*  'good  creatures  of 
6«d*  nn  1  dc Votes  himself  to  the  ser- 
vice  (jf  Ginl  in  turn.     But  even  as 
man  s  abov.-  the  others,  so  the  angeli- 
cal nature  is  ^re-eminent  over  thcra 
all ;  and  as  it  is  aublimer,  by  reason  of 
the  greater  fineness  and  higher  place 
of  the  antTf-lic  e^^enct*,  so  ."ilso  i-^  it 
more  familiar  with,  by  reason  of  its 
greater  protximity  to*  the  divine  na- 
ture* and  moro  comprehensive  in  its 
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intelligenee.  Tint  the  Almighty,  all- 
creatiug  God — as  the  potter,  the  clay  ; 
as  the  painter,  the  picture~-bj  an  ex- 
cellency far  above  and  beyond  what 
can  be  eitli'  r  spokpn  or  imagined,  ex- 
cels all  creation.  '  But  to  return  from 
Girald's  intersperseti  vwralia  to  his 
readings  in  Irbh  ornithology 

*'  The  cranes  there  collect  in  such 
numbers,  that  you  may  often  count abovo 
a  hundred  at  a  tune.  This  hird,  by  a 
natural  instinet,  will  wat*'h  all  ni-^ht 
slarulin*^  on  one  foot — for  they  take  the 
office  of  sentinel  hy  turns  j  in  th©  clT'tr 
of  tlu?  other  foot  (while  so  standing  ^  u 
holds  a  stone,  that  if  by  chuuce  sleep 
should  surprise  it,  the  fait  of  the  stone 
should  awake  it  to  it>;  duty.  Thus  the 
vigilaat  prelates  of  the  cbnrcb,"  &c. 

He  now  comes  to  that  celebrated  dis- 
quisition  on  the  barnacle.  The  observ- 
ance of  Lent  had  led  to  many  nir«'di«- 
tinctions  as  to  what  was  fish,  wliat  tiesh. 
The  lieaver,  especially  its  hairless  and 
fish  like  tail,  was  usually  eaten  in  Lent 
by  the  strict  fb.nrchrncti  of  Nnrtliern 
(jermany.     In  like  manner,  the  Irish* 
feigr>ing,  or  Supposing  the  barnaclo 
to  be  bred  under  water,  from  the  bar- 
nacles or  heashelhs  that  adhere  to  floattnp^ 
wrecks  of  the  >ea,  used  to  vary  tlicir 
leuten  entertainments  with  those  suc- 
culent birds — a  wholesome  evasion  of 
the  unhealthy  dietary  prescribed  for 
northern  nations.      Tlie  nhstinence 
from  tie«h-meat,  requisite  and  neces- 
sary for  health*  and  to  which  the  appe- 
tite, as  well  as  the  reason*  assents,  la 
Syrt  i,  in  Asia  Minor,  or  in  Italy,  is 
displeasing  and  uuwholesome  in  coun- 
tries where  the  snn  shines  only  one 
day  out  of  three  t  and  in  high  north- 
ern I.ttim  !  ^  tiorninn's  impracticable. 
Its  application  tiiere  becomes  like  the 
service  of  matins  and  vesper**,  it^v*'! 
of  the  arctic  circle,  where  ilie  whole 
season  consists  of  a  day  and  a  night* 
But  Girnld  would  not  tolerate  any 
evasion   of   the    ecclesiastical  rule. 
Granting  that  they  were  not  born 
of  flesh,  yet  he  puts  the  case*  sup- 
pose one  had  eaten  a  morsel,  gay 
of  Adam  or  Eve,  neither  of  whom 
were  bom  of  flesh,  would  he  not 
have  broken  Lent?    But  this  nice 
question  has   b-'f  n    di':f  n-"f  d    in  bo 
lawyer-ltlce  a  iii:iiitier  hy  our  Irartit  d 
townsman,  Mr.  Recorder  Slaniliurst, 
that  we  had  better  leave  it  in  his 
hands— 
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**  CambrensU  reporteth  of  his  owne 
knowledge,  and  1  ht*aro  it  nllovvt  t!  !)y 
credible  persons,  that  barnacUn,  Uiuu- 
■ands  at  once,  are  noted.  alun<!f  the 
shores  ill  Ir.-l.iiHl,  to  hanj?  I'v  tin-  s 
about  the  tdgt  s  of  putrified  limber,  as 
ships,  cares,  masts,  anchor-holds*  and 
such  like,  which,  in  processe,  taking 
livi  lii-  ht  at  of  the  sunne,  become  water- 
foulff,  and,  at  their  time  of  ripene.sse, 
either  fall  into  the  ^ea,  or  tlie  abroad 

into  the  aire  Tlie  inhabitants  of 

Ireland  are  accustonu^d  to  rnoove  ques- 
tion, whether  barnacles  be  hsh  or  flesh 

 as  vft  thfv  aro  not  fullie  resolved; 

but  most  usuallie  the  religions  of  strict- 
est ab«tinence  doo  eat  them  on  fish 
daies.    Gir.ildus  Cambrensis,  and  after 
him  Polichronicon,  suppose,  that  the 
Irish  cleargie  in  this  point  stn^e.  For 
they  hold  of  certeintie,  that  barnacles 
are  flesh.    And  if  a  man,  saio  they,  had 
eaten  a  collop  ul"  Aduia  his  log,  he  had 
eaten  flesh.     And  yet  Adam  was  not 
ingendred  of  mascle  or  fniuile,  l  ut  on- 
lie  created  of  claie,  as  the  barnacles  ot' 
wood  and  rotten  timber.   But  the  Irish 
clorgie  did  nut  so  farre  strnu'  in  their 
opinion,  as  Cambrensb  and  Polichroni- 
con in  their  disproofe.  For  the  framing 
of  Adam  and  Eve  was  supernaturall, 
oidii'  doono  by  God,  and  not  by  the 
help  of  angels,  ur  anie  other  creature. 
For  like  a>  it  surpasseth  natnre's  course 
to  raise  thederid.  to  H^^hten  or  insight 
the  blind,  so  it  stood  not  with  the  vsuul 
and  common  lineaf^e  of  nature,  but 
onlie  with  the  super-eminpnt  power  of 
Ood,  to  frame  a  man  of  claie,  and_  a 
woman  of  a  man's  rib.    But  the  in- 
gendring  of  barnacles  is  natural!,  an<l 
not  so  wondorlull  as  Cambrensis  maketh 
it ;  and,  therefore,  the  examples  are  not 

like  I  suppose,  according  to  niy 

simple  judgement,  vnder  the  enrrection 
of  DOth  parties,  that  the  barnacle  is 
neither  fish  nor  flesh,  hot  rather  a  meane 
bctweene  both.  As  put  the  case,  it  were 
enacted  by  parliament,  that  it  were 
hi^h  tresson  to  eat  flesh  on  Fridaie  and 
fi^h  on  Sundaie.  Trulie,  I  thinke,  that 
Iu>  that  eateth  barnacles  both  these 
daics,  should  not  be  within  the  compass 
of  the  estatutc ;  yet  I  would  not  wish 
my  iVif-nd  to  hazarcl  it,  U-ust  the  barna- 
cle should  be  found  in  law  fish  or  flesh, 
je^  and,  perhaps,  fi.sh  and  flesh*  As 
when  the  lion,  kin;;  of  beasts,  madopro- 
damatioQ  that  all  horned  beasts  should 
aroid  his  court,  one  tieast  having  but  a 
bunch  of  flesh  in  his  for<  lirad,  departed 
with  the  rest,  least  it  bad  been  found  in 
law  that  his  bunch  were  an  horne. 

"But  some  will,  peradventure,  mar- 
veil  that  there  should  be  anie  living 
thing  that  were  not  fish  nor  flesh.  But 
thej  hare  no  such  csuse  at  ail.  Nits, 


fleshwomes,  bees,  butterflies,  c  alerpil- 
lars,  snailes,   grassehoppers,  beetels, 
earcwickes,  rcremise,  frogs,  toads,  ad- 
ders, snakes,  and  such  other,  are  living 
things,  and  yet  thfv  are  neither  H-h  nnr 
flesh,  nor  yet  red  herring — as  they  that 
are  trained  in  scholastic  all  points  may 
easilie  jutl;;*^.    Avi  1  r,  I  thinko,  that  if 
anie  were  so  sharpe  t»et  {the  estatuie 
above  rehearsed,  pre-sapposed),  as  to 
eat  fried  flies,   buttered   bees,  slued 
snailes,  cither  on  Fridaie  or  Sundiiie, 
he  could  not  be,  therefore.  Indicted  of 
haulto  treason;  albeit.  I  would  not  be 
his  ghest,  vnless  I  tooUc  his  table  to  bo 
fUmisbt  with  more  wholeaume  and  licor- 
ous  viands.**— 7^  Deaeriptw»  of  Ir^ 
Umd,  c.  2. 

Having  launched  so  far  into  the 
sea  of  prodigies,  Girald  finds  it  liard  to 
draw  in  his  suls.  His  next  exposition 
is  tOQcbing  the  wild-duck,  in  which 
are  «ome  statements,  that  our  Irish 
bous('kee|H'r.s  had  better  take  care  Low 
they  adopt  in  practice.  "  These  birds 
have  this  wonderful  quality,  that  if, 
when  dead,  they  be  kept  in  dry 
place,  they  never  become  putrid  ;  and 
laid  away  in  wardrobes,  or  elsewliere, 
they  preserve  elotbes  from  the  motb» 
and  givf  them  a  pleasant  perfume. 
And  what  is  still  more  surprising,  if 
they  are  hung  up  by  the  beaks  iu  a  dry 
place*  they  renew  their  plumage  everj 
season,  as  if  the  vital  energy  still  ro> 
inained  at  work  in  some  hidden  way 
within  them,  &c.  Thus,  holy  men, 
dead  to  the  world*  ftc*' 

Ho  next  speaks  of  swans  and  storks 
( tlu-  latter  very  mrc"^,  ;md  of  niigrat- 
ing  and  bybernating  birds  in  general ; 
and  then  goes  on  to  describe  the 
crow  tribe,  and  theur  habits.  '*  Of  the 
ravens  there,  there  arc  scarce  any  ab- 
solutely black  ;  but  are  almost  all 
pied.  These  birds  will  lift  up  gea- 
shells  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  and 
drop  them  on  the  rocks  of  the  coast, 
in  order  that  the  shells,  which  thpv 
cannot  break  with  their  beaks,  may  be 
fractured  by  the  collision  with  the 
stones.  Thus,  oiir  old  enemy  exalts 
us  from  an  humble  station,  he."  We 
have  been  assured,  by  a  trustworthy 
eyewitness,  that  the  crows  on  the 
strand  at  Clontarf  have  been  seen 
picking  up  mussels,  and  dropping  and 
breaking  them,  as  here  nescribed, 
wjtliin  the  last  three  years.  Perhaps 
they  do  so  still,  round  all  the  cotsts  of 
the  Brttiib  Islands ;  but  it  is  worthy 
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of  remark,  that  it  was  in  the  winter 
of  1846,  after  the  destructioo  of  the 
potato*  that  tfa^  were  seen  so  em- 
ploved,  on  the  particnliir  occasion  ad-> 
verted  to. 

Omitting  various  other  birds,  their 
habits,  qualities,  and  moral  analogies, 
we  proceed,  with  our  learned  natural- 
ist, to  the  next  (livi<4ion  of  hh  suKj<  ct. 
Here  he  treats  of  the  wild  and  tame 
animals.  Among  the  wild,  he  particn- 
lari^esonljthestag,  \vo1f,and  wild-boar. 
The  In^t  hf^  fl**scribes  as  a  small,  ugly, 
and  timid  beai>t,  as  compared  with  the 
wild. boars  of  other  wooded  countries  ; 
and  takes  notice  that,  generally,all  wild 
animals,  in  Ireland,  are  smaller  and 
less  courageous  than  elsewhere,  man 
only  (the  classification  is  not,  perhaps, 
the  most  correct)  excepted.  He  re- 
marlu  a  sii^ular  trait  of  the  bare  In 
thn«e  days.  Elsewhere,  he  says,  the 
hare  when  iiunted  takes  to  the  open 
eoontry ;  but,  in  Ireland,  runs  ever  to 
the  thickest  and  darkest  cover,  like 
the  fox — a  difference  of  iiabit  which 
he  ascribes  to  the  rankness  of  the 
herbage,  impeding  puss's  footing. 
It  is  a  Mngttlar  example  of  the  con. 
formity  of  the  habits  of  animals  to 
local  circumstances.  Now  that  the 
woods  are  cut  down  and  the  plains  tilled, 
the  hare  is  coursed  in  the  meadows, 
here  as  elsewhere.  The  hunting  of  the 
mnrtrix  (squirrel  ?)  is  next  descrihetl. 
A  tire  kindled  at  the  foot  of  the  tree 
m  which  the  animal  takes  refuge,  de- 
tains it  there  all  night,  and  the  hunter 
takt-<  it  in  the  luorninjj-,  where  it  re- 
mains fascinated  among  the  branches. 

Cfirald  relates  a  singular  iusLaneeof 
the  eonnii^  of  the  ferret.  He  now 
refers  to  the  habits  of  the  animal  out 
of  Ireland  ;  for  the  contrivance  noted 
b  shown  in  its  conflicts  with  the  adder. 
The  ferret  makes  its  harrow  with  a 
traaeverse  shaftt  or  gallery,  crossing 
the  principal  pa^'^fj-p,  Hf-vp  it  lurks, 
havio?  provoked  the  adder  to  pursue 
iU  The  adder  gliding  along  the  main 
psssaiKtt  **  Mon  as  the  middle  of  its 
length  corner  opposite  the  croj^s  shaf\ 
in  which  the  ferret  is  iurkinir,  the  lat- 
ter seizes  it  with  its  teeth  by  the  mid- 
dle»  and  Idfht  it,  the  adder  being  nn* 
able  to  defend  itself  either  with  its 
head  or  tail,  owing  to  the  straitoess 
€)f  the  passage. 

We  next  come  to  a  chapter  on  a 
werj  celebrated  subject— the  exemp- 
taoD  of  Irehmd  from  ? enomona  rep- 


tiles. It  is  a  privilege  uf  [xhc  laland 
for  which  we  are  not  sufficiently  think- 
ful.  A  great  part  of  the  charm  of  the 
country  is  lost  by  the  rifk  of  noxious 
creatures  elsewhere.  Here  we  may 
lie  on  the  green  sward,  secure  from 
harm>  as  often  as  we  haveahrtght 
dar— thongh  that,  in  other  lands, 
**  doth  bring  forth  the  adder."  We 
dare  say  moisture  and  want  of  sun  are 
the  main  causes  of  onr  indemnity.  The 
old  tales  of  the  prophylactic  virtues  of 
the  Iri>h  soil — of  the  scrapings  of  Irish 
parchment  allaying  the  malignity  of 
the  bites  of  serpents — of  the  thong  of 
Irish  leather  bursting  asunder  the  toad 
which  touched  it — and  the  very  influ- 
ence of  the  air  neutralising  poisons  in 
mid-channel — all  of  which  are  duly  re- 
ported by  Girald — ^have  long  been  ex- 
ploded; but  the  principal  fict,  that 
we  are  practically  free  from  all  varie* 
ties  of  the  serpent,  continues  to  excite 
the  wonder  of  the  naturalist*  and  the 
thanks  of  every  reflecting  son  of  the 
soil,  in  as  lively  a  manner  now  as 
when  it  was  first  celehrated  by  Dona- 
tus  of  i'ieiiole.  Speculating  on  the 
possible  means  by  which  a  frog  may  have 
been  imported — the  first  of  that  now 
numerous  brood  in  Ireland,  which  was 
seen  in  a  mea<low  near  Waterford 
shortly  before  the  invasion  of  King 
Henry — Girald  shows  that  he  was 
well  aware  of  those  ^in<ru!ar  u?<e9  of 
storius  and  waterspouts  m  dispersing 
the  seeds  both  of  plants  and  animals 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  to  which 
modern  meteorolopists  have  so  often 
occasion  to  advert,  in  accounting  for 
showers  of  fish,  showers  of  pollen,  &c. 
The  whole  of  the  passage  respecting 
this  primogenial  Irish  ^frog,  is  in- 
structive and  curious.  h.\  our  own 
days,  at  Waterford,  a  frog  was  found 
in  the  pasture-fields,  and  was  brou^t 
alive  to  the  court»  to  the  presence  of 
Robert  Poer,  the  governor  there,  and 
many  others,  both  English  and  Irish. 
And  when  the  Englishmen,  and  still 
more  the  Irish,  had  regarded  it  with 
much  surprise,  Donald  King  of  Os- 
sory,  a  prudent  man  in  his  nation,  and 
a  faithful,  then  being  present,  with  a 
serious  shake  of  his  head  and  a  heavy 
sigh,  exclaimed — *  This  vermin  brhiga 
ill  news  to  Ireland  and  speaking  as 
with  a  prophetic  utterance,  went  on 
to  say  that  this  was  a  sign  of  the 
ooming  of  the  English,  and  of  the  im* 
pending  conquest  and  overthrow  in 
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battle  of  his  nation.  For  let  no  on«» 
supposti  tliat  the  c  tH-aturc  haU  Iten 
bora  in  Ireland ;  for  it  cannot  be  said 
of  Ireland  as  of  other  land< — 

•  6emln«  Uibim  hsbet  vlrldet  ccucMtitlft  imnu  i* 

For  if  that  were  so,  the)-  had  been 
found  in  greater  nuoabers  either  before 

or  siiu  o  tlien.  But,  pi  rhap«,  it  was 
that,  although  by  r.atur*-  inhospitable 
and  unfriendly  to  such  a  guei>t,  the 
land  had  received  a  particle  of  frog- 
spawn  which,  in  its  Hquid  and  slimy 
itate,  may  have  been,  theretor<»rp,  at- 
tracted by  the  ethereal  warmth  into 
the  aiTi  and  driven  thitherward  bj  the 
Ibroe  of  the  winds  ;  or,  pcrliaps,  had 
received  the  tudjoli'  iftflf,  ah-e;idy 
formed,  and  r.iist  il  aiolt  /iiiJ  raiiinl 
tliither,  out  of  the  hollow  of  a  dct>ceud« 
ing  cloud." 

The  exclamation  of  Donald  of  Os- 
sory  is  worthy  of  rcrr.arK'.  as  vhowtnji^ 
that  as  yet,  during  the  earlier  expedi- 
tions of  the  Welsh  adventurers,  they 
were  regarded  in  Ireland  as  the  mer- 
cenaries of  Mac  Murrouph,  rather  than 
the  precuri»or»  of  a  national  inva«ioil 
bjr  the  English  Government. 

The  concluding  chapters  of  Gi- 
rnld's  first  Bin. k,  or  *♦  Distinct  tnii,"  as  it 
is  termed,  are  conversant  with  tlie 
climate  of  Ireland,  and  widi  various 
favourable  comparisons  between  its 
mild  temperature  and  the  keen,  though 
brilliant  and  ••crenf^,  sl-lis  of  (he  east, 
lie  appears  to  ha\>-  liad  a  singular 
horror,  perha|>^  uiily  to  have  ex* 
pressed  tiie  general  horror  publicly 
entertainuil,  ot' }i<)i^i>n«! ;  and  tlie  immu- 
nity of  Ireland  tt  oiu  the.xie,  andthe  sup- 
posed impossibility  of  keeping  poisons 
there,  or  even  carrying  them  thither, 
and  the  consequent  security  against 
the  vengeance  of  st*  j  dame?  and  cotir- 
tesaus,  giv»  rise  to  a  piciures(jue  se- 
ries of  ooutrasts,  and  afford  our 
author  an  occasion  of  displaying  an 
extensive  knowlcflge  of  nivtiia-.a! 
geogrnphy.  lie  j^peaks  of  the  rhiao- 
cero?,  the  crocodile,  the  hippopotamus, 
the  hyttna,  in  their  proper  assoeiations 
of  place  and  circumstance  ;  but  exceeds 
a  little  iu  introducing,  also,  the  basi- 
lisk and  dragon. 

More  valuable^  and  curious,  bow- 
ver,  than  these  evidences  of  the  extent 

of  his  readme^,  are  the  ohsrrvntinnis 
which  he  makes  in  connexion  with  the 
^ue^tioQ  of  climate,  or  what  we  woulid 
now  call  the  sanitary  «ttole  of  Irvland* 


Taking  the-^c  remarks  as  the  observa- 
tiun»  ot'  a  learned  and  in<|uisitive  man, 
not  under  any  inducement  to  misrepre- 
sentation or  exaggeration,  we  cannot 
but  <  teem  them  most  curious  and  in* 
ktructivc  :— . 

"  In  winter  as  well  as  summer,  the 
pastures  yield  abundant  herbage;  hence 
there  is  neither  hay  cut  for  fodder,  nor 
are  the  cattle  housed  in  winter.  For 
such  is  the  mildness  and  tcmperatenoss 
of  the  air,  that  at  all  seaj»ODS,  almotit, 
it  is  warm;  and  sneh  also  is  its  se- 
renity, th.ii  \\>\:%,  vapours,  and  piitrifying 
blights  are  uuknown.  Xbe  island  baa 
hardly  any  need  of  doctors.  For  yo« 
will  tind  few  or  none  sick,  save  those  at 
the  point  of  death.  Between  uninter- 
rupted health  and  the  pangs  of  dissolu- 
tion, they  hardly  know  any  intermediate 
conrritinii.  Straiipj'ers  ;^n{fer  from  ont? 
inennvejiience,  and  one  only.  For  by  rea- 
son of  the  soft  sorts  of  meats  in  use,  aV> 
most  every  one  is  at  first  troubled  \\  \\h 
ilttx.  However,  at  all  seasons  of  tbo 
year,  their  beef  is  wholesome  diet,  hut 
their  pork-flesh  hurtlul.  Farther,  no 
native,  so  as  ho  has  never  departed  from 
his  own  salubrious  country  and  climate, 
has  ever  yet  suffered  any  of  the  tiu  ee 
forms  of  fever  :  artite  flt^(M«o«i  are  lht".e 
alouc  which  troui>te  them,  and  that  very 
seldom.  Such  is  the  natural  tenor  and 
eoxir^f  nf  thipt(s  with  them.  Hut  as  tl»e 
world  gruwi,  old,  and  verges,  as  it  were, 
into  decrepitude,  all  things  tending  to 
the  end,  the  nature  of  everything  is 
corrupted  and  changed  for  the  worse. 
For  there  is  such  au  excess  of  rain,  and 
such  a  murkiness  of  impending  clouds, 
and  mi^its,  that  yori  would  searrc  s^e 
three  dry  and  clear  days  together  even  in 
f  nmroer.  Nevertheless,  no  disturbance 
of  the  air  thcr*<,  imr  any  ronp-hness  of 
the  weather,  ruflles  the  cheerfulness  of 
such  as  are  in  ordinary  health,  or  eausas 
headache  even  to  those  of  ddaeate  oou» 
stitntion." 

Reading  this  aoeount  of  a  people 
enjoying  the^e  two  incomparable  blest- 
sings  of  health  and  oheerfulno*??,  we 
cannot  help  asking  whether  their  ex* 
change  for  endemic  fever  and  despoiH 
denoy  has  yet,  or  ever  can  be,  oein- 
p''n-atr'I  by  the  blessin^n  of  what  we 
are  in  the  habit  ct'eallm^  civilisation  ? 
And  ijuery,  whether  the  anxieties  of 
eompetitioD  attendant  on  tbitadvaaeed 
civilisation  be  not  «  more  firuitfol  pa- 
rent (tf  A  ver  than  want  of  drainage? 

bucb  IS  an  outline  of  the  first 
"  Distinction"  of  the  Topo^raplda,  It 
does  not  appear  whether  the  andienoe 
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cooiii^ted  of  tin-  f.nicst.s  (if  facli  day,  or 
vhetber  Uie  readings  were  open  tu  the 
pablie  of  the  noiversity  ;  but  if  the 
jiti  r.iry  entert.iinniont  were  conrincd 
{'»  tije  ^.'Lipst^-,  it  nni'^t  l»o  coiicedcd  that 
tile  poor  had  inucii  the  richest  porliuu 
of  tlie  intellectual  treat  furnUhed  by 
thearchdeacon ;  for  the  other  ^'Distinc- 
tion?," both  in  matter  and  manner,  fall 
far  behind  the  tirst.  The  secuod,  e^pe- 
eially,  to  which  we  now  proceed,  and 
which  formed  the  subject  of  the  read- 
ing"; before  the  masters  and  chief  li  u 
iars  of  the  university,  is  the  least  philo- 
lophical,  and,  save  for  its  use  in  illus- 
trating the  foibles  of  learning,  the  least 
valuable  of  the  three.  It  is  conver- 
sant, '*  de  Mirabilibus"  of  the  Marvels 
of  Ireland.  Somo  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  natural  tendency  to  look 
for  wonders  in  undiscovered  regions. 
A«  th^:*  knovrledg"e  of  geography  ]iail 
extended,  the  Arimaftpi  ceased  to 
people  Scytbia,  and  tranj^ported  them- 
eehei  to  inaccessible  regions  nearer 
the  rising  sun.  Aldrovrindfis,even,  four 
centuries  Inter  than  Girald,  found  a 
habitat  tor  tlic  Hying  dragons  which  bad 
disappeared  from  Jutland,  in  their  old 
location  on  the  borders  of  Abyssinia. 
Their  hones,  and  thosie  of  the  pigmies 
ot  Herudotua,  were  tu  be  iound  tliere, 
in  eertain  valleys.  Sir  John  Mande- 
ville  would  have  passed  for  but  a 
worthless  fravt'llcr,  if  ho  had  come 
homo  without  tidings  of  the  Kunoce- 
phali:  he  had  not  seen  men  with  dog's 
heads,  himself;  but  in  lands  beyond 
those  he  had  visited,  they  were  to  be 
found  ns  surely  as  Aldrovruidtjs's  dra- 
gons. Whatever  had  been  written  in 
Herodotusy  in  Strabo.  in  Pliny,  <v 
SoHnnSy  it  ^as  thought  ought  to  be 
made  good  by  observation.  Hence, 
tbe  betier-read  a  scholar  might  be,  the 
more  \»  looked  for  travellers*  tales  of 
the  pfodigiooa  kind,  from  thoise  who 
had  penetrated  into  the  !>oi-.li  r>  .  f 
terra  mnoc^nita.  The  siiii[>ii(''.t v  df  a 
£cieDtitic  enumeration  of  birds,  beasts, 
and  ftshes,  with  an  euay  on  the  soil, 
climate,  and  extent  of  the  island,  may, 
not  ifdjirobably,  have  appeared  to 
Giraid  ies*  lilieljr  to  please,  as  well  as 


of  kiS  absolute  value,  than  tiie  curio- 
sity and  novelty  of  the  catalogue  of 
prodigies  which  he  has  amassed  in  his 
second  Distinction.  Where  he  could 
have  picked  uji  t(»  etrani^e  an  assort- 
ment ot  labies  iias  long  been  matter  of 
wonder  to  historical  students.  The 
recent  publication,  however,  of  the 
*♦  Irish  Nenniu","  *  l»y  our  Archselo- 
gical  Society,  has  thrown  a  clear  light 
on  the  origin  of  most  of  Girald's  mar- 
vels. G  ral  1  s  uncle, MauriceFitzgerald^ 
li  I  I  act|uired,  early  in  the  concjuest, 
ann'!  ir  ntlic-r  possession.",  the  ca>lio  of 
Gleudaloch.  li  is  probable  that  Giraid 
spent  a  part  of  his  time  there,  or  in 
the  neighbourhood,  during  his  first 
visit.  W'q  make  this  remark  from  the 
particularity  with  wlucb'  he  ba.*i  pre> 
served  tbe  legend  of  St.  Kevii^  or  his 
crows,  his  blackbird,  and  bis  apple- 
bearing  willow-trees.  We  can  well  un- 
derstand how  much  impressed  with  the 
novelty  and  solemnity  of  evwything 
around  him  he  would  have  been,  if  he 
vi>ited  thecity  ofthetwoIakes,iTd)aliited 
as  it  then  was  bv  a  class  of  scholars 
preserving  so  much  of  the  old- world 
history  both  of  Britain  and  Irdaad. 
In  fact,  from  fragments  of  tbe  now 
lost  "  I^ook  of  Gb  Tidaloch,"  preserved 
in  other  depositories,  and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  published  in  this  edition  of 
the  **  Irish  Nennius,"  there  is  no 
doubt  that  th<  In  ok  of  Glendaloch," 
or  a  translation  oi  it,  was  Girald's  chief 
source  of  information.  The  "Irish 
Nennius"  is  a  work  of  too  high  miurk 
in  the  i5tdi«l  liti  i  iturc  of  our  period,  to 
be  dealt  with,  in  any  way  befittiiiu'  its 
great  importance,  in  a  cursory  notice 
such  as  we  could  only  offer  it  here* 
It  IS  the  joint  work  of  the  four  most 
eminent  scholars  in  tho  several  depart- 
ments they  have  undertaken,  whom  it 
would  be  possible  to  select  nnt  of  tbe 
)<i  >  >i  nt  at4  of  British  learning*  Dr. 
TotM  is  the  editor  and  general  anno- 
tatnr  :  Ab_'prii<»o  Herbert,  the  author 
of"'  Nimrod,"  the  man  most  versed  in 
mystical  arcbsology  of  any  now  living, 
writes  tbe  preface,  and  contributes 
pppcial  and  additional  notes  ;  John 
O  Donovan  and  Eugene  Curry  answer 


•  The  Irish  Veision  of  the  '*  IJistoria  liritonum"  of  Nennius,  edited,  with  a 
Traai^lation  and  Notes,  bv  the  Kev.  James  Henthorn  Todd,  D.D.,  M.R.LA., 
F.T.C.D.,  &c.  The  I'lt reduction  and  Additional  Notes  by  the  Hon.  Algernon 
Herbert.  DiibUn,  printed  Cor  tbe  Iriah  Arch»ological  booiety,  1848. 
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for  the  Celtic  topographical  and  phi- 
lological illustrations.  It  is  a  pubK> 
cation  which  r»?iTesthe  era  of  Camden. 
As  we  have  said,  a  fragment  of  the 
lost  **  Book  of  n!en<laloch"  forms  part 
of  the  appendix.  The  impression  it 
gives  of  the  inteileotnal  state  of  those 
by  whom  it  was  compiled  is  excessively 
humble.  However,  it  was  the  vice  or 
the  fashion  of  the  day  to  compile  these 
follies :  under  some  of  them,  too,  was 
hidden  a  meaning  not  quite  worthleits. 
"The  tract,"  says  Dr.  Todd,  '*  Is  not 
without  interest,  as  a  curious  collection 
of  ancient  fables  and  traditions,  not 
very  unlike  tlie  celebrated  OHa  Impe- 
rialia  of  Gervase  of  Till)ury,  and  com- 
piled  probably  about  the  same  period. 
It  proves  iacideiualU  that  the  stories 
of  Lrish  wonders  told  by  Giraldos  Cam. 
brensis*  for  which  Lynch  has  so  se- 
verely, and,  as  now  appears,  so  unjustly 
censured  him,  were  not  his  own  inven- 
tions,  bat  copied,  with  some  embeU 
lishmeius  of  his  own,  from  the  genuine 
traditions  of  the  Irish  people." 

We  subjoin  some  of  these  **  Won- 
ders of  Eri "  from  the  **  Boole  of 
Glendaloch,"  with  their  transcripts 
from  the  Second  Distinction  of  Gi- 
raidas:— 

Inis-glnair  in  Irms  l>omhnann:  this 

is  its  pn  I  «.rty,  that  the  corpses  that 
are  carried  to  it  do  not  rot  at  all,  but 
their  nails  and  hair  grow,  and  every 
one  in  it  recoj^nisrs  his  father  ami 
grandfather  for  a  long  period  after  their 
death.  Neither  does  the  meat  nnsaited 
rot  in  it.**— JnsA  JVimaiiis,  p.  193^ 

Thus  touched  and  edited  bj  Gi- 
rald ; — 

"  There  is  a  certain  island  situate  in 
the  west  of  Connaught,  called  Aren^ 
snd  to  hare  been  consecrated  by  St. 
Brendan.  Tn  this  island  (dead)  rm  n's 
bodies  are  neither  buried,  nor  do  they 
rai;  but,  laid  Out  and  exposed  in  the 
open  air,  they  remain  un corrupted. 
Here  men  behold,  and  recognise  with 
wonder,  their  grandfathers,  their  great- 

Sandfathtf  s,  their  great-great-grand- 
thers,  and  the  whole  series  of  their 
progenitors  1" — Top.  JUib,  Di*t.  ii.  c.  6. 

The  additions  do  not  improve  the  ori- 
ginal. Inish-GIory  is  at  present  little 
known.  On  examination,  its  soil  might 
befound  to  possessthesame  qualities  as 
the  soil  in  the  vaults  of  the  cathedral 
of  Palermo^  or  in  tboM  of  St.  Mi* 


chans,  in  our  own  city.  **  It  is  at 
present  uninhabited,**  says  Dr.  Todd ; 
**  but  it  contains  the  rnins  of  some 

very  ancient  dwellinp* :  and  Iwks  and 
other  garden  herbs,  introduced  bv  the 
monks  of  St.  Brendan,  are  found 
growing  wild  in  several  phieea  on  the 
utand." 

•«  The  well  of  Gabhail-Liuin,  in  Ori- 
(pallia  (Galloon ,  in  Monajjhan)  its 
property  is,  that  (human)  hair  upon 
which  it  is  poured  will  become  imme- 
diately grey.  — tr,  AJsa.,  p.  105. 

The  story  does  not  Io-^m  anviiiiiin;  of 
its  marveliousness  iu  Girald'^i  hands: 

"  There  is  a  well  in  Munster,  with 
the  water  whereof,  if  any  one  be  touch- 
ed, he  directly  grows  grey.  I  have  seen 
a  man,  part  of  whose  beard  having  been 
bath.'d  in  the  water  of  that  w<ll.  had 
grown  grizxled,  the  rest  remaining  of  its 
natarafcolonr ,  tawny.  There  is  a  well 
in  Ulster  of  quite  a  different  nature  ;  if 
any  one  be  bathed  in  it,  he  never  grows 
grey  at  all ;  and  men  and  women  wish- 
ug  to  keep  their  hair  from  tununggrejy 
frequent  iV^^Diu.  iL  c  7. 

The  Book  of  Glendaloch  abounds 
iu  wondrous  wells.  We  seleet  another 
example:— i 

"  The  well  of  Sliabh  Bla«iiima  (Slieve 
Bloom)  :  its  property  is,  if  any  one 
j::a7.(-  on  it.  or  touches  it,  its  sky  \vill 
not  cease  to  pour  down  rain  until  mass 
and  sacrifice  are  made  at  it***— /r. 
iVSm.,  p. 

On  this  hint  Girald  speaks  as  fol- 
lows t— 

*•  There  is  a  mcII  in  Munster,  which, 
if  it  bo  toucliud,  or  even  looked  upon, 
by  any  man,  forthwith  a  torrent  of  rain 
inundates  the  whole  province,  and  will 
not  cease  until  a  priest,  specially  de- 
puted thereto,  and  who  most,  moreover, 
bo  a  virgin  from  his  infancy,  both  in  act 
and  thought,  by  the  celebration  of  mass 
in  a  chapel  which  is  erected  for  that 
purpose  nigh  at  hand,  and  by  the 
sprinklin;,'  of  holy  water,  and  '»r  the 
milk  of  a  cow  of  one  colour  (a  barba- 
rian and  senseless  rite),  shall  have  ap* 
peased  tho  well.' —Top.  Dieu,  c.  7. 

It  is  highly  amusing  to  note  the  pains 
of  Archdeacon  Lynch,  and  indeed  of 
his  learned  editor,  to  disparage  this 
story  of  Qiraid's.    Lynch  it  much 
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iQceuscii  at  the  archdi-acoii'^  omitting 
to  OMflitioa  the  virtues  of  any  of  the 
really  holy  wells  of  Leinster,  snch  as 
the  wells  of  St.  .Idhii  'at  Dunsnny)  ; 
or  of  St.  Brigid,  de^icribed  by  r>i6hop 
Rotbe  i  or  that  of  St.  Moling,  on  the 
Barrow,  celebrated  by  Friar  Clynn» 
to  which,  in  a.d.  1348,  "^isfjops, 
prelates,  ecclesiastics,  religious,  nobles, 
and  others,  of  both  sexes,  old  and 
yoong'*  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  to 
the  number  of  several  thousands,  re- 
sorted to  perform  their  stations  and 
wadings,"  with  great  spiritual  and 
bodily  benefit*  instead  of  telling  these 
travellers'  tales  of  "profane  foun- 
tains," in  f>>>«f^nre  and  distant  iitua- 
tioos.  As  lor  the  story  of  the  beard, 
«\was  a  trick  pnt  upon  our  philosopher 
by  some  rustic  wit ;  for  how  conld 
any  man  he  so  devoid  of  common  sense 
as  so  to  expose  himself  to  everybody's 
laughter,  with  a  piebald,  party-colour, 
ed  beard,  when  he  might  have  made  it 
all  grey  alike  by  the  one  wasbing^? 
But  the  alleged  practices  for  (jneliing 
the  angry  well  of  Slieve  bloom  ex- 
cite a  more  serions  rein  of  argu- 
ment 

'*  His  account  of  the  wells  is  followed 
by  a  very  silly  story,  without  the  least 
semblance  of  truth.  Why  should  stieh 
rirginal  purity  be  required  in  the  prit-st 
who  said  mas:>?  Thu  mass  <>f  a  priest 
who  is  ordained  after  the  <!<  atii  of  his 
lau  ful  wife,  works  tbe  sam*-  etVects,  ex 
tpere  operato  (as  theologianai  sajf),  as 
the  mass  of  tbe  purest  virgin  that  ever 
livfd.  The  ti-mjiests  excited  in  the 
surrounding  district,  when  any  one 
touched  or  looked  at  the  well,  must  be 
attributed  to  witchcraft,  and  not  to  a 
miracle  ;  for  Martin  Dclrio  proves,  by 
lite  cieareiit  arguments,  that  human 
tooch  or  look  has  no  such  potent  influ- 
ence. 1  am  not  at  all  surjirisnrl  that 
mass  was  celebrated,  and  lioly  water 
sprinkled,  to  appease  the  tempests; 
amulets  and  lawful  Ciitapfa>fm<s  are  often 
us«d  against  the  spells  of  witchcraf  t. 
But  why  sprinkle  the  milk — tbe  milk, 
too.  not  of  any  cow,  but  of  one  without 
a  «!n«^1e  speck,  and  all  of  one  colour  ? 
Sucb  petty  observances  savour  of  su- 
perstition ;  and  what  connexion  can 
there  be  betwf»pn  superstition  and  the 
most  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass  ?  '  For 
what  participation  bath  justice  with  in- 
justice  ?  or  what  fellowship  hath  lii^ht 
with  darkness  ?  and  what  concord  huth 
Christ  with  Belial  ?*  Witches,  I  know, 
are  accustomed  to  introduce  pravLTs 
and  holj  thinga,  thai  their  inoantations. 


like  poison,  may  work  more  secretly. 
But  the  ruin  brought  down  by  witch- 
crufl  si  ould  not  havi>  hccn  opposed  fiy 
wiiclicraft.  Martin  i>eirio  proves,  by 
the  soundest  arguments,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  ni  'St  uncxecjitirinahle 
theologians,  that  evil  spells  oauuot  bo 
used  against  evil  spells,  becatise  evil 
ought  ii'«f  to  be  done  that  good  may 
folluvv.  Girald's  object,  1  am  sure,  in 
detailing  this  fabrication,  was  to  make 
the  world  believe  the  li  isii  church  aa- 
thorised  publir-  supcr-titions,  and  to 
brand  with  infamy  the  discipline  of  her 
( 1  ryry." — Cambr.  Eom.  EugL  TVansl.. 
p.  135, 

Mr.  Kelly,  not  having  the  extract 
from  the  Hook  of  Giendalocb  be- 
fore him,  repels  Girald's  impotations 
with  equal  e  iri  r^'i  *  ^  •<  There  is  no 
authority,  written  or  traditional,  for 
Giraldus's  account  of  the  mass  cele- 
brated at  the  angry  well,  or  of  the 
barbarous  ceremonies  related  by  him 
and  retorts,  somewhat  circuitously,by  a 
description  of  thetrial  by  ordeal,  as  prac- 
tised in  England  down  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  Mr.  Kelly  gives  us,  however^ 
some  curious  references  to  the  uses  of 
wells,  or  fountains,  in  connexion  with 
ancient  basilicas,  in  the  porches  of 
which  he  states  them  to  nave  been 
often  erected,  instancing  that  a  well 
similarly  circumstanced  exists  at  St. 
Doulogb'ss  and  cites  Adamnan  do 
lods  Sanctis,"  Hb.  xi.,  cap.  iii.  hs,  liy, 
for  ho^^  weUs  in  Palestine.  Doetor 
Todd,  in  a  matter-of-fact  manner,  re- 
marks— *'  Tl»e  irritable  well  here  men- 
tioned is  the  source  of  the  river 
Bearva,  now  the  Barrow,  in  the  ba- 
rony of  Hy-Regan,nowTlnnehinch,  in 
the  north-west  of  the  Queen's  Coiinf  v. 
It  iioods  the  lower  country  for  miles 
in  the  rainy  season^a  circumstance 
which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  legend 
In  the  text."— 7r.  Nen.,  p.  106. 
And  Mr.  O'Donovan,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Irish  wells,  and  the  popular  be- 
liefs connected  with  them,  generally, 
observes — •*  To  this  day  the  Irish  re- 
tain the  notion,  that  if  a  j)ure  spring 
well,  whether  consecrated  or  not,  be 
defiled  b^  throwing  any  61th  into  it*  or 
by  washmg  soiled  clothes  in  it,  it  will 
either  dry  up,  or  migrate  to  some 
other  locality  ;  and  many  examples  of 
tnch  migrations  are  pointed  out  in 
every  county  in  Ireland."— .iZ>u/. 

Of  the  other  marvellous  wells  enu- 
merated in  the  Book  of  Gieoda- 
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]ocb»  and'  described,  with  lik«  im- 
provetneota  and  addidonSf  by  Girald, 

it  is  unnecessary  to  say  moro.  'I'lu- 
fihenomena  of  some  are  natural  ;  < 
other?,  factitious  ;  of  tlie  rest,  luert-ly 
fabulous,  like  tbo»e  we  have  cited. 
Girald,  however,  does  not  limit  him- 
Sfiif  to  the  welU  of  Ireland,  but 
matches  tl)o  inarvtiU  of  the  I3ouk  of 
Gleodalocb**  with  like  examples  of 
Weill  of  siogular.qaalitief ,  in  Brilaioy 
in  Nnr%v.ny,  in  Fran^  in  Hongarj* 
and  Sicily. 


But  of  all  the  stories  told  of  mar-' 
velluus  wells  by  the   IrisI)  wrilers. 

tln!L'  is  iKinc  uliic'h  so  ji'u'turesquely 
unites  iiisturicai  evidencts  and  It^j^en- 
dary  romance,  us  ttiat  which  Girald 
relates  of  the  fountain  whose  ovi-rfluw 
caused  the  formation  of  Loch  Neajjh. 
He  has  told  his  story  with  a  studious 
elegance  of  dlotiun,  and  w  itli  rliy  tbuiieal 
oa&ncesy  to  whidi  ordinary  ]  rose 
tran»laUoos  would  hardljr do  jostle  e.  In 
making-  cur  versioi^  we  insoasiblj 
giide  into  verse  > 


*'  There  is  in  Ulster  a  vast  lake ;  its  length 
Thrice  tt'n  miles  measure*',  nnd  its  In  idth  thrice  five; 
Whence  isauing,  wondrous  fair,  the  (tleasuQt  Baou 
Rolls  its  dear  wat^^rs  to  the  Northern  Sea. 
Ilerp,  nttoni T  far  fur  fish-o'er'jurf Ih  ih  d  nr-f.s 
And  ruptured  tackling  grieves  thu  ti.'>lterman 
Than  for  unfrttitful  casts.    A  iiii<^hty  fish 
Here  late  was  ta'cn,  u  native  of  the  lake, 
In  shape  a  salmon,  hut  in  size  so  huge. 
As  men  upHftinj*  failed  to  lift  entire, 
Till,  cut  in  pieces  portable,  'twas  borno 
Throufjhout  the  province.    Now  a  legend  tbns 
Tells  of  the  fisbv,  clear  lake's  origin. 
Where  now  the  lake,  once  dwelt  a  race  of  men 

For  rrimo^'  untittoraMc.  iMfafnous, 
Beyond  all  others  of  their  bestial  race; 
*Moiitj>t  whom,  of  old,  this  dread  prediction  ran — 
That  should  a  certain  well,  by  barliarims  ritts 
There  worshipped  (on  w  hich  well  there  was  a  lid, 
And  on  the  lia  a  seal),  perchance  bo  left 
Unsfaled,  the  waters  of  that  well  would  rise. 
And  drown  the  land,  and  those  that  dwelt  therein. 


'*  Xow  BO  it  was,  a  mother  with  her  babe 

Came  to  draw  water  at  the  lidded  n  t  il ; 

Uer  pitcher  filled,  she,  sudden,  from  behind, 

AVhcre  she  had  laid  him,  heard  her  bifant*s  cry ; 

And  turning;,  with  her  eajjer  mother's  heart. 

To  soothe  i.rr  hahy,  loft  the  well  unsealed: 

Then  proved  'the  people's  voice,  the  voieo  of  tJod  '— 

For  when  the  liapless  mother  turned  a^ain, 

She  met  the  flood — the  unsealed  finintaiirs  flood 

*\\  helmed  mother,  infant,  people:  in  one  hour 

The  spreading  innndatlon  grew  a  lake. 

Wide,  deep,  nnmored,  aheve  the  sinftil  dead. 

•*  The  truth  whc'reof  this  ailment  naj  vouch, 
That  ihi'  re  !li>'  fisln'mmn.  when  eves  are  still. 
Will  show  the  stranger  whom  be  ferries  o'er, 
Beneath  the  waycs,  th6  slender,  old  ebnrob  towers. 
Built  in  that  countrj  fknhlon,  tall  and  roond." 


The  reader  of  Wilde's  sprightly  and 
erudite  "  Beauties  of  the  Boyne"  will 

be  reminded  of  the  story  of  Queen 
Bovinda,  and  her  lapdog  DahiHa. 
There  is  no  moro  general  form  of  the 
diluvian  tradition.  The  learned  Faber 
has  oolleoted  a  number  of  such  stories 
from  the  mythology  of  all  parts  of  the 
world.    The  story  of  Loch  Neagh 


seems  a  compound  of  the  general  di- 
luvian tradition,  and  of  that  of  tho 

cities  of  the  plain.    It  is  one  of  the 

accusations  against  the  ancient  Irish, 
which  has  cost  the  greatest  waste  of 
recriminatory  learning.  Lynch  no- 
tices justly,  that  in  this  and  similar 
charges,  Girald  speaks  only  from 
iiearsay  and  tradition.   Ua  than  «d- 
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duces  abundant  parallel  enormities 
from  all  tho  Europaan  aonals.  Those 

who  have  a  fancj  fur  readinjf  of  inon- 
stroos  birth«,  ar^'iiing  inon^troi'^ 
pa&kions,  may  indulge  their  taste,  it- 
terallj  ad^  nauseam t  between  Gtrald's 
collection  of  Irish  marvels  of  that 
kind,  and  LytuhV  jinrall.,  1  >.  Tho 
FitzMauriccs — we  suppose  the)'  were 
lits  ioforiBaiits-i-bad  told  Girald  that 
u  moDSter*  half  man  Ii.-ilf  bull,  from 
the  mountnin*  of  filenduioch,  used  to 
frequent  Maurice  Fitzgerald's  house  at 
Wicklow,  and  when  they  fed  him, 
woiil<^  take  his  food  in  the  cleft  of  hit 
hoof,  and  bellow  like  an  ox,  havinj^  no 
human  articulation,  either  of  the  voice 
or  the  extremities.  He  records  this 
'and  ha]f>a-dozea  tales  of  the  lame 
sort  with  infinite  gusto.  They  appear 
to  have  gratifi*  d  siome  peculiar  pruri- 
encj  of  his  raindj  for  he  is  e«jually 
open  to  snehtalea  in  Ireland,  in  France, 
and  in  his  own  country.  Amotig 
Ms  Cambrian  niarviK  in  natural 
lii.-torv,  we  jnay  inst.mct.-  that  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Hageruell,  beized  vtiih  the 
pains  of  laMiir  at  Breeknoek,  and 
brought  to  be<l  of  a  calf.  It  is  evident 
whopver  told  him  these  storif  ^,  whether 
in  Ireland  or  in  Wales,  amused  them- 
selves witb  the  credulous  phi1oso< 
pher.  But  we  are  unwilling  to  dwell 
on  fiil'jtcts  (lispli'asini;  a>  tliD-^f  Ijt? 
ba»  collected  in  the  twentieth  and  buc- 
ceeding  four  chapters  of  this  part  of 
his  topography.  The  uiddle-age  natu- 
ralists were  eager  for  prodigies  ;  and 
there  is  no  rountrv  i.f  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope iu  which  tales  exciting  equal  or 
greater  abborreooe  could  not  easily  be 
collected.  Delrio  ( lib.2><|iunt.xiv.»xv. ) 
li.i^  lu  oiv^'lit  together  an  .t>)undance  of 
sinular  stories,  from  Saxo's  royal  Scan- 
dinavian  family,  descended  from  a  vir- 
gin and  a  bear,  to  Polydore  Virgirs 
account  of  the  ptinisluuent  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Str^'tif!.  fur  riiftintr  of!*  the  tail 
of  St.  i  hou)a'<-a>  liecket's  hur&e,  wiio 
aU  since  then,  *<  nati  sunt  instar  bru- 
torum  animalium,  caudati."  Even  in 
Girald'sfinif  «.h(icktnchr.s(ialiti(»«i  were 
practised  in  Paris.  Of  one  instance  he 
apeahsasif  behad  himself  been,  if  not  an 
eye-witness,  yet  positively  informed ;  a 
degree  of  tt  >tiniony  which  is  not  ap- 
proached in  any  of  his  slatempnt**  re- 
»|>ecting  the  enormities  ot  liie  lri»h. 
It  is  further  observable,  that  the  ml- 
rabilia  of  the  Book  of  Glendalui  li  " 
cUkU  MthiBg  of  tbit  revoitiiig  kind. 


And  we  may  remark,  that  his  sermon 
at  Christ's  Cliurcb  makes  no  allusion  to 

any  cliarge  i)i'Vond  the  twx^>  main  of- 
fencen  f-f  iriarrsn within  tliC  l^cnnin 
canonical  iiegiee.«i,  and  non-pavnient  of 
tithes.  But  the  object  with  which  hehas 
here  raked  together  i'm  r  was  most 
cal(  ulati  (I  to  hritig  ll.  •  Irish  into  the 
abhorrence  of  Christendom,  needs  uo 
further  explanaiion.  We  stray,  how- 
ever, from  what,  at  present,  den^ands 
our  nttentinn— the  It  :^end  of  Loch 
Ni-agh,  and  the  singular  uses  that  have 
been  made  of  it  in  tlie  round-tower  con- 
troversy. The  story  was  at  first  suppos- 
ed to  refer  to  Loch  Erne.  *•  Now,"  j«avs 
Lynch,  .since  Loch  Erne,  as  wo  find 
by  oiu*  aunaU,  burst  forth  from  the 
earth  in  oitiitf  Mtfluii  2930,  in  the  reign 
of  Fiach  Lavoion,  just  after  that  mo- 
narch had  conquered  the  Erni,  a  race 
of  Firvolgs,  who  iheit  inhabited  that 
tract,  it  follows  that  this  story  of  Chris- 
tian  church  belfries  submerged  nnder 
its  waters  is  wholly  untenable  :  for," 
says  he,  although  referrin^;  \\\q 
building  of  the  towers  to  the  Danes  in 
the  first  instance,  **  that  they  are  bel- 
fries appears  from  their  name ;  for 
clochteach  is  the  same  as  the  house  of 
the  bell ;  and  you  will  always  And 
them  attached  to  cathedrals,  or  in  the 
cemeteries  of  abbatiai  churches." 
Aii  amn^intr  inversion  of  Lynch's  ar- 
gument was  relied  ou  in  the  late  aca- 
demic controversy  by  Mr.  Dalton. 
Loch  Keagh  has  also  the  date  of  its 
eruption  in  the  annals  ;  of  course  long 
anterior  t(t  Christianity.  "  Now," 
sa}S  Mr.  Dalion, it  these  were  Chris- 
tian church-towers,  how  can  they  he 
supposed  to  have  been  submerged  un- 
der a  !akf  that  !nir<t  forth  before 
Christianity  was  known  ?** 

Some  Bickerstaff  of  the  day,  just 
before  the  appearance  of  Pctrie's  work, 
discussed  t hi >  j»as«aiz«'  ^v  it!l  much  mock 
gravity.  Writing  under  the  nauie  of 
John  Flanagan,  schoolmaster, 
kenny,  he  informs  the  learned  that  the 
whole  error  and  confusion  in  which 
the  roniid-tower  cnritroversv  had  born 
involved,  arose  simply  iVom  a  mis- 
taken tranftlation  of  this  passage:  

"  Cambrensis  Giraldus,"  sav5  Flaiia- 
gau,  vdioso  absurdities  are  li/atir  ui  »ru 
laughable  by  a  ru-itic  pe^bintrv.  '  was 
nn  nutlior  of  good  U  'ti  .  wlm  li\  e»l  at  the 
time  of  the  acquisitiua  ot  this  realm  by 
the  English  crown— that  is,  a.o.  1109, 
according  to  Uttker,   His  words,  writ- 
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ar«*  those,  *  turrea  eccle- 
siaaticas  f/iitr  more  paln'o  arctof  sunt  attjue 
rotunda,'  whii;h  words,  beings  misu»<t<  r 
stood  by  later  writers,  have  bro«i  uim- 
derful  dt  l  us.sions,  which.  a>i  I  «»l)all  pre- 
sently sliiivv.  liiiiiM;  i'uunded  wliolly  in 
error,  all  their  conclusioas  must  coase- 
qveotly  be  tbId  and  fllttsory.   For  the 
word /urn*  (^iviiii^^  in         plural  '  tur- 
rea'),  as  1  have  it  m  MS.  iu  a  rare  copy 
of  A  Tery  old  dictionary  (t«  margine),* 
has  two  ^it^niHcatioiis,  and  tceans  both 
a  tower,  or  lolty  editice,  and  also  a  (our, 
or  Gircutt,  by  way  of  journey,  as  we  say, 
*to  «;o  on  a  tour  to  the  Lakes  of  Kiilar- 
ney,'  '  to  Woodstock,'  and  so  forth  ;  and 
both,  as  they  are  much  of  a  like  pro- 
noneiation,  so  (a«  I  am  informed  by  a 
l^'arnod  membi^r  nf  tlu-  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy) thoy  are  both  from  one  root  in 
the  Phanutian.  Whenee  it  app*  ars,  that 
what  GiraMns  meant  was  the  bishop\<« 
tour  or  circuit  of  his  diocese,  which 
latterly  {^Eaphonitt  cauaAt  and  for  short- 
ness-sake) is  more  commonly  callttd  a 
visitation.    And  because  the  *Ii  i  Ii  dio- 
ceses were  small  in  point  of  valu* ,  com- 
pared with  those  rich  episcopal  seats  of 
England  (de  quo  Cnn^nle  Dugdale,  and 
the  learned  Vaiur  Jjeneficiorum),  and,  as 
we  may  say,  narrow  in  their  revenues, 
he  palls  them  'arctje;'  for  arcfi/<.  as 
you  shall  find  in  Vo»nus,  hath  that 
meaning.   And  then  he  says,  the  re^ 
^  rnnos  of  these  Irish  sees  were  not  only 
pinched  and  small,  but  the  tours^  cir- 
cnits,  ambits,  or  visitations  thereof, 
were  '  rotunda-,'  which  last  word  (for 
alt  so  simple  as  it  looks)  has,  I  may  say, 
been  the  chitf  means  of  causing  the 
whole  combustion  :   for  our  modern 
literati  having  no  suffieient  ktiou Icil^e 
of  the  mediopiml  Latin  spoken  by  tiiral- 
diu  (who  wa>?  \v  t  II  stricken  in  years  at 
the  time  wh» n  he  wrote),  take  it  to 
mean  simply  '  round,'  or  of  a  circular 
form ;  whereas  it  properly  means  some- 
thing more^ — nainoly,  *  rounil-afinut,  or, 
as  we  would  more  elegantly  phra.se  it, 
eirtuitoma;  as  I  have  it  in  a  gloss  on 
Ainsworth,  which  I  presume  the  learned 
will  not  dispute.    And  so  we  have,  for 
the  whole  passage,  this  meanin"^ : — 
*  Their  church  visitations  are  c  ircttttous 

andunprofitablo  _  mnrepatrii> — like  every 
tiling  else  in  that  country;'  instead  of 
the  ridiculous  nonsense  of  the  transla* 
tors  — '  Their  ehiireh-steeples  arc  built 
at t (  I-  the  fashion  of  that  country,  of  nar- 
row proportions  and  a  round  form  V  as 
If  it  was  anything  to  Giraldus,  who  wot 
JiuUiop  of  St,  A»aph'a,  in  Wales,  how  the 
lAmrcb-steeptes  were  built  in  Ireland ! 
whtreb  as  a  bishop,  Ua  oonsideratioD 


!i)imt  first  have  been  turned  to  the  sta- 
tistic al  and  fiscal  state  of  the  sees,  the 
tith.  s,  i,>s!ie?:,  and  profits  thereof,  and 
the  probable  cost  to  the  bishop  of  going 
his  diocesan  visitations.  It  wonid,  in- 
deed, he  a  h-rt-haiKled  compiiincrit  to  the 
capacity  of  so  great  a  diviQe,and  one  so 
well  versed  in  eedetioMtical  dUdpUne  as 
Giraldus  (of  whom  our  learned  Stami- 
hurttuM  speaks  so  panegyrical!y>,  to  ima- 
gine that  he  would  overlook  a  thing  of 
that  vast  moment,  to  give  his  attention 
to  so  futile  a  matter,  as  the  shape  of  the 
steeples  of  a  few  country  churches 
among  the  Irish  Aoot.  And  I  w«niUl 
thank  those  learned  doctors  of  the  aca- 
demy to  point  me  out  the  passage  where 
this  prime  in^^redient  in  an  episcopal  and 
topographical  treatise  is  to  be  found  in 
GtraJdus,  if  not  here.  Ind.  ed  I  need  not 
dwell  longer  on  this  part  ot  my  iiubjeet, 
which  is  self-evident.'' 

The  Kilkenny  philomath,  haviaff 
thus  disposed  of  Girald,  proceeds  to 

solve  the  difficulty  about  the  tower*,  in 
a  manner  as  bold  as  it  must  be  admit- 
ted to  be  original : — 

"  There  are  no  round  towers  in  Ire- 
land. I  have  lived,  man  and  boy,  for 
five  and  fifty  years  in  Ireland,  and  never 
saw  such  a  thing  in  my  life.  The 
supposed  round  towers,  ooneemin^ 
which  these  ntinii  r  ni  -  tr.mca  have  been 
written,  are  wholly  tmnginan/.  This  is 
a  simple  point ;  yet  for  all  SO  simple  as 
it  appear.^,  it  has  cost  me  many  years 
of  study  to  arrive  at  it ;  and  I  now  lav 
the  results  with  some  conlidence  before 
a  discerning  public." 

His  demonstration  of  the  non-exis- 
tence of  the  towers  is  drawn,  from  the 
evident  impossibility  of  men,  in  their 

8ense8(butinde(H)  !ierr  hi>  major  proper- 
ties is  somewhat  large),  conceiving^  such 
different  and  irreconcilable  opinions 
about  the  same  ofajeets 

"  •  As  suppose,'  he  says,  'the  dtffiBrent 
writers  about  Egypt  h;\d  each  told  us  a 
different  story  of  the  great  pyramid ; 
one  alleging  it  to  be  a  iHrens  or  amphi- 
theatre for  eipiistriaii  entertainments; 
another  slating  that  it  was  one  of  those 
perfeet  cubes  with  which  the  gods 
formerly  played  at  dicc^  as  I  read  in  an 
ancient  MS.  penes  me  ;  a  third,  that 
it  was  a  Nilomctcr;  a  fourth,  that  it 
was  nothing  but  •  an  overgrown  mile- 
stone,' as  that  mighty  monareh.  King 
George  the  Fourth,  in  a  moment  of 
joooseness,  denommated  the  WeUington 


A  certain  '  marginal  gloss  "  was  then  making  some  noise  in  the  learned  world. 
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Testimonial  in  the  Phcenix  Park  at 
Dablin ;  and  a  fifth,  perhaps,  that  it 
v.n-  riM  Egyptian  oreo  for  hatching 
cTocuiiilea  ;  I  say,  if  we  heard  repre- 
sentations 8o  impoerihle  of  reconcile- 
ment, infer  sese,  comerning  the  Egyptian 
pyriunid,  we  would  at  once  conclude, 
that  the  report  of  its  existence  was  a 
fiction,  and  that  these  writers  were  only 
reasonint^  on  sprcnlation,  or  guessing  at 
what  the  pyramids  of  llerodotus  in 
former  ages  might  have  been*'  " 

His  arirurnent  completed,  he  ad» 
drei»«e8  Limhelf  to  dispose  of  some 
impertinent  matter-of>fact  objections^ 
which  he  deals  with  in  %  very  exem- 
plarj  manner 

**  But,  methtsks  I  hear  one  of  your 

paltry  tribf  of  rritirs  (who  are  ever 
reauly  to  take  bold  of  any,  ibe  most 
trivial  circumstance,  to  thwart  an  honest 
inquirer  in  his  researches  after  truth) 
allege,  a<:  indeed  I  have  myself  heard 
&ome,  who  ou;;ht  to  have  had  more  res- 
pect f ->r  the  historic mmtie,  alleging  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  there  are  round  lowers 
at  several  ditfercnt  places  in  Ireland, 
which  they  saj  thej  have  seen,  and  pre-* 
tend  to  have  taken  the  very  dimensions 
of  with  their  astrolabes  and  tape  lines  ! 
There  certainly  u  no  assertion  too  pre* 
posterous  for  those,  who,  having  been 
early  imbued  with  the  prejudices  of  an 
illiberal  education,  will  stick  at  nothing 
to  prop  up  the  tottering  theories  of  old 
exploded  barbarism  and  folly ;  but, 
fortunately  we  live  in  au  a«e  of  inquiry, 
when  evidence  can  be  sifted,  and  its 
true  value  appreciated  ;  anil  when  learn- 
ed doctors,  even  though  they  should  be 
itcodgmiidama,  will  not  be  allowed  to 
run  away  with  the  fact,  without  putting 
forward  some  intelligible  grounds  for 
oar  believing  their  cool  assertions.  It 
will  not  do,  now-a-days,  for  gentlemen 
to  produce  an  old  rusty  drii>pinL,'-pan, 
and  say,  '  lo,  tlie  yarma  of  a  iiuman 
]«gionary  !'  no  ;  the  cook  would  Im  called 
for  v.-\t\\  her  rubber  arid  freestone,  and 
the  Jucus  of  pretended  antiquity  would 
be  dissipatedTon  the  instant." 

It  is  true,  he  admlt!<,  there  is  the 
jtt.'dk  of  an  ancient  chimney  of  a  Phce- 
niaan  smelting  furnace  at  St.  Ganice's, 
in  Killienny,  hot  as  for  the  alleged 
ronod  tower  at  Clondalkin,  "I  can 
declare  positively  (for  1  made  it  my 
bosineffi  to  go  by  Mr.  Purcell's  dav 
roaii-coacb,  for  t^t  express  purpose) 
that  there  are  not  the  slightest  traces 
of  such  an  object  there,  or  there- 
aboiUSy  or«  indeed,  anywhere  elM,  ex- 


cept where  tbey  properly  ought  to  be, 
at  Blarney*  as  abovementioned ;  and 
I  hope  the  candid  reader  will  allow, 
that  I  made  my  observations  in  the 
r^ht  direction,  having  taken  my  seat 
on  that  side  of  the  coach,  and  kept  my 
attention  lixed  on  the  objects  on  that 
side,  the  entire  length  of  the  journey." 

Our  Bickerstaff  wa-  not  long  without 
a  reply  from  Partruigt-.  Next  week 
appeared  "  An  Answer  to  Mr.  Flana- 
gan's extravagant  assertions  ref-pectin;; 
the  round  towers  of  Ireland,  ike.  ike. 
By  Matthew  Delany,  surgeon-apothe- 
cary," professing  to  print  his  essay  at 
Carlow.  The  surgeon  is  made  to  tra- 
vesty the  affectation  of  treating  these 
subjects  scientiticaliy,  as  the  school- 
master had  exhibited  the  absnrdity  of 
the  pedantic  method.  He  ascertains  all 
the  dimensions  of  the  Clondalkin 
tower  by  observation  ;  tests  its  objec- 
tive existence  by  all  his  five  senses, 
"getting,**  among  the  other  evidences 
of  its  actuality,  *'  in  the  interior  of  the 
tower,  at  the  bottom — if  my  sceptic 
think  this  of  any  consequence>-a  very 
foal  smell  ;**  and*  finatly*  to  make  all 
5ure,  analyses  n  portion  of  it.  He 
finds  sev  eral  small  fractions  of  various 
chemical  ingredients,  and  a  residuum 
of  99*  1 7  parts  of  the  1 UO,  consisting 
chiefly  of  broken  bits  of  limestone  and 
mortar."  But  if  we  pursued  the  Flana- 
gan-Delany  controversy  to  its  termina* 
tion,  we  sliuulJ  never  find  our  way  back 
to  our  topographer,  whose  «*tnrrefl 
ecclesiastiesv'  have  led  ns  into  this 
digression. 

The  next  marvel  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Glendalocb,  is  that  sin* 
gnlar  one  of  the  werwolves  of  Os- 
sory.  **  The  descendants  of  the  wolf 
are  in  Ossory.  Tbey  have  a  wonder- 
ful property:  they  transform  them- 
selves into  wolves,  and  go  forth  in 
the  form  of  wolves  ;  and  if  they  hap- 
pen to  he  killetl  with  flc»h  in  their 
mouths,  it  is  in  the  same  condition  that 
the  bodies  cat  of  which  they  have  come 
will  be  found ;  and  they  command 
their  families  not  to  remove  their  bo- 
dies, because  if  they  were  moved,  they 
could  never  come  into  them  again.**-* 
Ir.  Nen,  p.  205.  Or,  as  given  more 
at  Irirtjc  in  ntinrlier  copy: — "There 
arc  certain  people  in  Eri,  viz.,  the 
race  of  Laigbaire  Failaidb,  in  Ossory. 
Tbey  pass  into  the  form  of  wolves 
whenever  they  please,  and  kill  cattle 
according  to  the  custom  of  wolves,  and 
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tliPT  qnit  tin  ir  own  bodies  ;  and  when 
the}  go  forth  in  their  wolf-forms,  tht'y 
oharre  their  iriends  not  to  remove 
their  bodies  ;  ami  if  thoy  are  wounded 
while  abroad,  the  sam^  wounds  will 
be  on  their  bodies  in  tlicir  houscH  ; 
and  the  raw  flesh  devoured  while 
abroad  will  i»e  in  tiieir  teeth." — Hid. 
How  the  !u  lief  in  this  kind  of  mnn^trous 
transtonnation  came  to  be  .so  wide- 
ly spread,  and  «0  generally  believed,  as 
it  has  been  since  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus it  is  liii- 1  to  conceive,  without 
yielding-,  at  least,  as  much  credence  to 
it  as  we  now  usually  do  to  the  imagined 
trantformations  and  cataleptic  Ain- 
tasies  of  witches.    Mr.  Herbert  i  rfi  rs 
U'«  for  the  l  ir-  n  l^  connected  w  ith  tiiis 
strange  anti  widely-dift'used  clais  of, 
as  ho  conceives*  detnoniacs  or  tnelan- 
ohollcfi,  to  the  authorities  below.*  It 
innv  <;un*t  -'  lien*  f  '  cite  what  is  said  of 
them  by  the  earliest  writer  who  has 
noticed  their  existence.  Speaking 
of  the   Neuri,  a  race  of  Scythinns, 
nn.l  neighbours  of  the  Agathyrsi  (from 
whom  thf^  tale  or  the  denioniacism 
itself  uia^  hare  been  comniunicnted  to 
the  Irish, since  they  refer  their  Scythian 
descent  to  the  Aguthyrsi),  Herodotus 
Fnvs-^**  There  are  those  who  ns-icrt 
that  they  are  wizard!^ ;  and  that  the 
Scythians  and  Gneeo-Scythians  allege 
that  they  once  a>year  turn  themselves 
into  wolrrs:,    nn«l  svj'fiin  return  into 
their  proper  form;  which  they  who 
told  the  ule  to  ine  eotald  not  persuade 
me  to,  albeit  they  asseverate  that  the 
fact  is  8o.  and  will  swear  to  it." — 
(3/*^;).)    The  curious  reader  may  con- 
sult tiie  other  authorities  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Herbert*  who,  on  any  matter 
of  the  mystical  or  supcrnatur«\l  kind,  is 
unquestionably  the  rirlu-st  in  reforence 
aoii  authority  of  any  writer  since  ilie 
time  of  Burton*    The  storyi  so  re> 
volting  in  the  Irish  account,  is  made 
into  a  pr^'ttv  romfince,  witli  .i  rrlij^'ious 
application  in  its  transmission  through 
the  hands  of  Girald: — 

We  shall  now  proceed, '  be  says, 
"  to  relate  some  marvellous  occurrences 


of  our  ou  u  timo.     About  three  years 
ber<»re  tho  arrival  of  King:  John  in  Ire- 
land, it  Imppont^d  that  n  rortnin  priest, 
travcUmg  out  of  the  parts  of  UL-^ier  to- 
wards Meath,  had  to  spend  the  night  in 
a  certain  forcf^t  on  the  Meathiau  bor- 
der.   Now,  while  he  lay  meditating  by 
the  fire  which  he  had  kindled  beneath  a 
lofty  tree,  with  one  little  hoy  .iloiu  in 
hi<  company.  Ik  Ii old,  a  wolf  approached 
them,  and  all  at  once  began  to  speak  in 
this  wise—*  Fear  nothing.    There  is  no 
need  for  nlarm.'   .    .    Then  the  priest, 
adjuring  the  animal  by  Almighty  God, 
and  the  faith  of  the  Trinity  not  to  do 
thorn  any  harm,  and  to  tell  them  what 
kind  of  creature  it  was,  that,  under  that 
bestial  form,  gave  utterance  to  baman 
language,  the  wolf,  returning  Catholic 
answers  in  all  points,  proceeded  to  say— 
'  We  are  of  a  certain  lamily  of  the  men 
of  Osdory  ;  whence  once  in  every  seven 
)oar^,  by  tho  curso  of  a  rertnin  holy 
man,  to  wit,  of  the  Abbot  Nalulis,  two 
of  us,  a  man  and  a  woman,  are  com- 
pflU-il  tn  r\iTr>  o>ir"rlvns\  and  that  not 
only  from  our  place  of  habitation  but 
from  our  human  shapes.   For,  laying^ 
off  the  human  form,  thev  assume  the 
.forms  of  wolves.    And  when  the^  seven 
years  are  ended,  two  others  being  se- 
lected in  their  places  ;  these,  if  stilUur- 
viving,  return  to  their  proper  country. 
Anil,'  said  the  wolf,  *  the  companion  of 
my  exile  lies  not  far  from  hence,  gri<  v- 
ously  sick.     And  1  beseech  you,*  said 
he,  *  that  yi>u  will  administer  the  conso- 
lations of  your  office  to  her,  for  she  is 
in  extremis.'     Wl)><ronpr,n  the  pn'c<t.  nf- 
frighted  enough  at  such  an  adventure, 
follows  the  wolf,  who  led  the  way  to  a 
tree  not  far  olT.    And  there,  in  tho  lio!- 
lou  ..r  the  tree,  he  sees  a  she-wolf,  with 
ail  the  likeness  of  a  wild  beast,  but  ut- 
tering the  moans  and  groans  of  a  huraaa 
being.    She,  as  st»on  as  sho  saw  him, 
giving  him  a  courteous  salutation,  ex- 
pressed her  thanks  to  (l  <i  for  vouch- 
.--a'iir.';  her  so  grrrit  n  con-i.Iiit  ion  in  ^^iich 
an  extremity  i  and  .so  she  went  through 
the  whole  service,  up  to  the  point  where 
she  should  have  received  tin-  e.  inmn- 
nion  ;  and  this  she  mo^t  earnestly  and 
pressingly  sought  for,  beseeching  the 
priest  til  at  he  would  give  her  the  viati- 
cttm.    But  he,  alli-^ing  (hat  he  had  it 
not  to  give,  the  he-woU.  who  had  stood 
to  one  aide,  approached,  and  disclosed 


•  Herodotus,  iv.  105;  Pliny,  viii,  22  ;  "  Olaus  Magnus  de  Gent.  Septentr,"  xviii. 
cap.  45-7  ;  "  Gervas  Tilbor.,  Otia  Imper.,"i.  c.  15  s  *•  Marie  de  France,  Laie  de 

Hesclaveret,"  i.  p.  178;  "  William  and  the  W,  i  xvr.lf,"  London,  1832;  P.  Lancre. 
Tableau,  &c.,  Mauvais  Anges,"  pp.  2j9,  3u9  ;  •*  Uakewill's  Apologie^;*  i.  o.  I, 
s.  C;  *'  Boguet  Discours  de  Sorciers,"  cap.  iv.;  Verstegan's  •*  Restitution,  p.  237i 
•*  LifW  of  Nat'  aniel  Pearco,  "  i.  pp.  287-9;  ii.  p.  tUO;  to  which  wc  may  add  Augut* 
Ita.  de  Cm,  Vti,  c.  zviiL,  cited  by  Gerald  as  above. 
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tl>e  little  book*  containiiig  the  manual, 
and  SODA  e«iiscerat«d  hosts,  which  the 

priest,  \%  customary  on  journeys  in 
that  country,  carried  under  his  cloak, 
ftiispended  A'om  his  neek.  The  wolf 
adjured  hira  not  to  deny  them  the  gift 
and  bounty  ofCJod,  whieh  had  heen  so 
providetitially  destined  for  them  ;  and 
to  di»pel  all  scruples  of  the  priest,  using 
hi'.  |tnn'  as  it  were  a  hunil,  and  pulling 
hack  the  whole  hide  from  the  bead  of 
the  tbe-woir,  and  folding  it  hack  as  far 
as  her  niidille.  hi  hold,  there  ap]i> nr.  d 
beneath  the  form  of  an  aged  woman. 
The  priest  Seeing  this,  and  moved  more 
hy  tiTior  than  acting  on  retleetiun,  at 
leng;th  aJrainistered  the  roninuTnion,  and 
the  wolf  immediately  pulling  lack  the 
•kio,  it  re-adjusted  itself  to  the  former 
appearance."         .  .  _  j 

Omitting  the  disooarse  between  tho 
wolf  and  |irie>t  touching  the  invaMon, 
and  the  prophecy  of  the  former  that 
the  English  would  succeed  in  retaining 
tlieir  supremacy  so  long  m  they  did 
BOteonform  to  the  Irish  manners,  we 
proceed  to  what  must  be  refrard  'd  as 
the  most  singular  part  of  the  story^ 
Mmely,  Girald*«  own  testiinony  to  the 
ftct  that  the  atory,  as  above  narrated* 
was  believed  by  tho  cotempnrary  cler- 
gy of  Meatb»  as  it  also  plainly  was  by 
himself 

**  Two  years  after,"  he  says,  "  I 
passed  through  Mealh,  where  the  bishop 
of  that  part  of  tho  country  was  just 
then  hntiiiiig  a  synod  nf  (hn  neig]d)oiir- 
in^  bishops  and  abbots,  touching  this 
ainur,  which  he  had  learned  from  the 
confcjssion  of  the  priest  concerned  in  it, 
in  order  to  determine,  by  their  joint 
advice,  what  should  be  done  in  his  re* 
Lrard.  And  hi  ariag  that  I  was  passing 
through  these  part he  sent  to  mo  two 
of  bi.s  clergy,  hi  ggijig  of  me  to  be  pre- 
sent, if  porisible,  in  the  discussion  of  so 
•«•«  ighty  a  matter,  or  at  h  a-t  that  I 
should  certify'  them  of  my  sentinuuts  by 
letter.  Havrag learned  the  whole  of  tho 
farts  frrim  these  mesTngor^;.  r.s  I  liail 
also  already  beard  them  from  others, 
and  being  unable,  from  urgent  causes, 

to  attend  in  person,  I  gav*-  them,  v.  r- 
theless,  the  benefit  of  my  advice  bv 
letter.  And  the  bishop  and  synod, 
taking  ray  advice,  sent  tho  priest  with 
the  bishop's  letter  containing,'  the  i'aet^, 
and  his  own  confession,  sealed  with  tiie 
seals  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  who 
were  present,  to  the  Popo." 

The  question  now  aj.pears  to  have 
heeOf  whether  the  priest  was  justified 
in  •dmiDitteriogf  the  rites  of  the  church 


to  a  creature  so  equivocal.  Girald 
hesitates  what  (pinion  to  offer ;  for,  on 
the  one  band*  it  was  a  rational  crea- 
ture, hut  then,  on  tho  other  liand, 
who  could  sny  that  a  quadruped, 
prone  on  the  earth,  and  not  risible,  was 
anything  hot  a  beast  ?  Coold  any  one 
say  that  if  one  J^lew  such  a  creature, 
he  wn;i!  1  he  guilty  of  manslaughter  ? 
And  then  he  observes  what  Augustine 
)>ropo:'es  touching  such  monsters,  **ot 
whom  we  !ie;ir  of  some,  in  the  East* 
who  have  the  Iwads  of  doLr^,  others 
without  heads  of  any  kind,  with  their 
eyes  in  their  shoulders,"  viz.,  that  if 
it  can  be  predicated  of  them  that  they 
are  *♦  animals,  rational,  and  mortal," 
they  are  to  he  deemed  men,  fie  then 
cites  Augustine's  account  of  tlie  wer- 
wolves or  Arcadia (de  Civ.  Dei,  1«  xviii. 
€.  18),  who,  being  chosen  by  lot,  have 
to  cross  a  lake,  oti  tf;  /  opposite  side  of 
which  they  are  turned  into  wolves, 
and  so  continue  for  a  period  of  nine 
years;  after  which  probation,  if  during 
that  tiiiii;  they  have  abstaiiKil  from 
eating  human  He.«h,  they  are  suft'ered 
to  recross  the  lake,  and  resume  their 
human  appearance*  He  also  adduces 
a  singular  Italian  tradition — showing 
how  long  the  story  of  Circe  continued 
in  the  popular  memory — that  the 
dairy-women  there  used  to  bewitch 
travellers  hy  something  they  gave  them 
in  ch  'c^e,  which  had  thf»  effi  et  of  turn- 
ing them  into  beasts  of  burthen,  and  in 
that  form  would  compel  them  to  carry 
their  loads.  Nay,  morv*  *<we  have 
actually  sr< n,"  lie  says,  **and  in  our 
own  times,  worker>i  of  the  art  magic, 
who  would  make  what  seemed  fat 
hogs,  only  they  were  always  of  a  red- 
dish colour,  out  of  any  stuff  that 
n)ig!)t  lie  in  t!u  ir  way,  and  sell  them 
ia  tiie  public  markets.  But  as  soon 
as  they  crossed  any  water  (the  forms 
of  the  hogs),  would  vanish,  and  the 
mnferials  he  changed  back  again  intn 
their  real  nature  ;  and  keep  them  with 
what  care  you  would,  the  factitious 
forms  never  lasted  beyond  the  third 
day.  Furtlii'r,"  he  sny-;,  attesting  the 
early  prevalence  of  tlie  l)elief  in  witch- 
craft, thi:^  is  a  frequent  complaint, 
and  one  of  long  standing,  that  certain 
old  women,  as  well  in  Wales  as  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  transform  them- 
selves into  the  appearance  of  bares,  in 
order,  under  that  disguise,  to  steal 
their  neighbour's  milk,  by  sucking  the 
dugs  of  their  cattle." 
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Indeed,  all  the  dRahUrit*  of  the  fonr* 

tecnth  and  fifteenth  centuries  wefi  rife 
in  Wnlrs  at  tl.is  tinu*.  The  dancinp 
mania  of  the  middle  ages  wa^  annualiv 
anticipated  at  the  Church  of  %U  A\- 
medatin  Breclciiock.  D<  inunlac  reveU, 
ef]Ual  to  any  of  lh()hc*  relaini  hy  (ilm- 
vil,  were  enacted  hy  evil  spirit"*  in  the 
h'lUHes  of  Stt  pben  Wirret  and  William 
Nottt  in  Pembroke.  They  showed 
their  pre-^ence  by  tossing;  about  lij^ht 
article."*,  and  cuttinj,^  and  tnaking^  bo!»'s 
in  lineui  household t>tufr»,  and  clothing. 
Nayt  one  of  tbeMf  beings,  half  mant 
half  demon,  begotten  by  an  inrubuft» 
served  in  the  house  of  IClitlor  Stack- 
pole,  in  Ft-mbroke,  as  a  brownie," 
ittb  nijji  Jiivcuia  .sy/rnV,  and  the  crea- 
ture's name  wan  Simon  (//tn.  Comb, 
Lie.  xi.). 

The  fairy  mytholo^jy  also  was  much  the 
same  as  at  present,  ur  rather  as  it  was 
in  the  last  generation.  Elidor,  a  priest 
of  Swansea,  when  a  boy  of  twelve 
Vf  ar«,  distrn«ted  with  tSi<-  uxmolony  of 
his  hchool  tasks,  and  ft  arlui  uf  the  rod, 
(a»  many  a  boy  haa  been  before  and 
si  net  ),  ran  and  hid  himself  under 
a  hollow  hank  of  the  Tevy.  Here, 
when  be  had  been  fasting  tor  four- 
and-tweD^  hoiun«  there  appeared  to 
him  two  little  manikins,  who  said, 
•*  Come  with  us  and  wc  ssliall  U-ad  yen 
to  a  place  full  of  .sports  and  pleasures." 
So  the  little  boy  followed  his  guides 
down  a  path  that  led  into  the  earthy 
dark  at  first,  but  afterwards  opening 
on  a  most  beaatiful  region^  &c.  &c. 


Hero  wan  neilher  etio*  lAooii,  nor 

stars,  bat  a  kind  of  cloudy  day]%bt» 
The  kinj?  of  the  fairies  bestowed  tbf» 
newcomer  on  bis  son  as  a  page.  The 
fiiiries  were  €»f  a  yellow  colour*  and 
wore  their  hair  long  on  their  shoulders* 
like  females.  They  had  horse.s  of  the 
size  of  beagles.  They  were  great 
lovers  of  truth,  and  had  no  oaths. 
They  ate  neither  fish  nor  flesh ;  but 
lived  on  milk  aitd  curds,  corked  with 
satTron.  It  were  tedious  to  n  count 
the  adventures  of  Elidor  ;  but  bein^ 
caught  in  an  attempted  theft  he  waa 
ba)l^^hed  to  the  upper  hemispheric* 
when  he  took  to  learning  and  becatue 
apriest  at  St.  David's.  Here  he  wa.s 
oiten  questioned  touching  fairyland  by 
bishop  David,  GiraUl'.s  uncle ;  and 
gratifn  d  the  bishop  with  the  full  rela.- 
tion  of  his  subterranean  adventures,  as 
set  forth  by  Girald  in  his  •*  Itinerary 
of  Wales"  (1.  1,  c.  xiii.).  Girald  pre^ 
serves,  from  his  uncle's  relation,  three 
words  of  the  fairy  lanp'uage,  as  com- 
municated to  hiiu  by  the  priest.  Udor 
ITdorum,  "  give  me  water/'  and  Hml- 
gein  Udorumf**  give  ma  uh."  Th« 
fairy  tongue,  so  far  laems,  an  art1e9<« 
enough  combination  of  Greek  and 
Gtelie. 

Such  were  the  speculations  which 
then  exercised  the  genius  of  Ox- 
ford. The  remainder  of  the  Marvel 
and  the  manners  and  h;d)its  of  the  Irish* 
will  afford  us  matui^l  for  aAother 
paper. 
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BOMB,  AMCIBII 

Tbbbb  b  no  cHjr  in  the  world  which 
Bwakena  In  the  mind  so  many  Tsried 

and  profoiiml  ft_-eliM;js  as  Rome.  No 
thoughtiul  tuau  can  have  even  once 
traversed  its  streets,  or  ma<lo  the 
ctrcuitof  its  >>oundarie8t  without  being 
impressed  with  the  sense  that,  as  If  Ly 
54)ine  iiiafrtc  power,  vast  intervals  of 
Uiue  have  been  compressed  together, 
and  hro'ight  into  sncli  proximity,  that 
the  TiiinJ  can  con fe in [>late century  after 
century,  us  if  lyini;  in  juxta-position  ; 
and  the  being  of  to-duy  can  well  be- 
lSev«  liimaelf,  by  some  prooess  of  mul- 
ti^)!!'  1   -xistence,  in  living  convene 
with  tliuse  who  were  ooevnl  with  the 
monuments  before  him — with  the  deui- 
sens  of  the  Roma  Quadtata  of  Romn* 
Ins  s  of  the  Rome  of  kings  and  ooosols* 
of  triumvirs  and  emperors,  of  popes 
and  princes,  of  the  pagan  and  the 
Christian.  The  illnnon  which  thus 
alfeots  the  intellectual,  is  very  amdo- 
gOQS  to  wbat  takes  place  npon  the 
physical  sem^es,  by  means  of  the  skilful 
disuosition  of  outline  and  colouring, 
witn  which  the  painter  mimics  distance 
upon  tlie  tiat  surface,  and  <,'ives  tlie'eyc 
the  power  of  ranging  thn)nfjh  altno-* 
illimitable  stretches  of  varied  laud- 
ecape.  Emerging  in  the  distance  from 
the  hazy  outline  of  the  rude  and  sterile 
mountain  or  the  trackless  '.roim,  we  arc 
led  by  gradual  and  almOj>t  impercep- 
tible chuges  througli  cUmates  more 
genialt  thrangh  leenes  more  dvilised, 
and  regions  more  cultivated ;  the  pri- 
mitive  hut  on  the  hill-side  being 
mooeeded  by  the  strong  keep  or  the 
lordly  mansion,  till  at  length  we  zeadi 
in  the  f(>rc2rroun(l  the  familiar  scene, 
it  may  be  of  our  daily  haunts,  in  all  the 
perfection  of  modem  civilisation. 

And  so  it  is  that  he  who  stands  on 
the  Palatine  or  the  Cti^lian  who 
walks  through  the  forum  and  thence 
passes  to  St.  Peter's,  or  to  the  Porta 
dd  Popoloy  leels  that  his  spirit  has 
ranged  over  twenty  c«'nturu's,  as  his 
eye  on  the  canvas  may  have  wan- 


ABD  ICODBBH.* 

dered  over  as  many  miles,  Vnldng 
in  each  case  the  remote  and  obseoMi 
with  t!in  present  and  the  pnlpaMe. 

All  tins  belongs  to  liomc,  us  it 
belongs  to  no  other  spot  of  the  earth. 
Assyria  and  Egypt  nave  their  past  , 
their  memories  of  a  j^iant  power  ami  a 
wondrous  civilisation  ;  l)ut  we  l(X)k 
upon  Nimroud  or  Mineveh,  upon  the 
p}iiunid  or  the  p«laee»  as  we  do  on 
the  fossil  megatherium  or  mammoth, 
the  representative  of  a  race  which  had 
once  been,  but  has  long  ceased  to  be : 
but  Rome  is  to  us  like  tho  fossil  man 
or  the  mummy ;  we  look  upon  it  with 
wonder  and  awe,  as  upon  one  who 
lived  when  the  earth  was  itself  young  j 
and  still  we  feel  that  we  are  linked  to 
bira  and  his  distant  existence  by  a 
cham  unbroken  and  Indissoluble.  That 
the  breast  of  the  dead  throbbed  with 
the  same  life,  was  animated  with  the 
same  passioni>  and  informed  by  the 
same  nenvenward  aspurations  as  our 
own. 

Neither  must  he  who  woidd  see  and 
know  Rome,  as  it  should  be  seen  and 
known,  study  her  in  the  mere  spirit  in 
which  he  would  range  through  a 
metropolis  ul  a  modern  creation.  In 
St.  Petersburg,  or  New  York,  or 
Philadelphia,  he  will  see  noble  streets 
and  stately  buildings^  but  they  all 
speak  of  the  present.  Every  public 
edifice  prodaims  its  own  use.  The 
arsenal,  the  mart»  the  court,  or  ,the 
theatre,  In  structure  or  location,  are 
such  as  our  fathers  and  ourselves  are 
wont  to  asrign  to  them;  he  needs 
scarcely  ask  more  than  their  names, 
and  he  at  once  knows  the  history  of 
their  short-lived  annals.  They  are 
called,  it  may  be>  by  the  nanie  of 
some  founder  who  has  scanse  passed 
froni  amoncr?t  tho  Hvinjr,  or  whose 
memory  is  as  familiar  as  that  of  Peter, 
of  Catharine,  of  Washington,  or  of 
Franklin. 

But  Rome  hasher  double  memories, 
her  two  lives*  distinct  yet  ever  blend- 


*  **  The  Vidssitudes  of  the  Eternal  City,  or  Ancient  Rome ;  with  Notss,  Classi- 
cat  and  Historical."  By  Jame^  Whiteside*  Esq.  AM.,  M.&.L  A  I«oDdon :  Bentlej, 
New  Burlington-street.  1819. 
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lAg^tho  past  and  the  present — Ix'th 
irisible  nnd  iatelli_'iUe  to  tho  t\  \v  who 
know  how  to  read  her  legends  aright ; 
one  only  seen  by  the  muuy  to  wiioni 
her  past  is  a  in\  steiy  withdrawn  from 
their  eyes. 

T!if  rn  be  many  that  we  have  met 
with  who  have  sauntered  through  the 
forum  and  by  the  arches  of  Con> 
stantine  an<l  litu.-,  and  have  traversed 
the  Carnpidojlio  or  thit  Arnra-Ii,  the 
while,  no  doubt,  admiring  the  won- 
drous  moniiinents  around  them— ^em- 
pie,  and  arch,  and  column — and  yet 
m  bappv  ignorance  that  tlioy  h:v!  been 
treading  the  Via  Sacra,  and  were  close 
to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus» 
and  theTarpeiauKock,  the  scene  of  the 
earli(  «t  treaty  in  the  annals  ot'  Rome — 
where  the  founder  of  the  infant  city 
entered  into  a  solemn  league  with  the 
Sabioe  King — where,  from  age  to  age, 
kinjr^,  n.nd  cfiri>uls,  and  f*nipfT<»rf.  wrn' 
wont  to  pass  along  in  triumpliant  pro- 
^ssious. 

He,  th»»n,  who  would  see  and  know 

Rome  the  Rome,  not  of  to-day  alone, 

but  of  all  times  since  her  foimdation. 
Borne  the  eternal — must  study  her  in 
her  ^Yieiflmttides" — must  learn  to 
know  in  every  modun  locality  the 
?*fo  of  some  anriont  memorial — must, 
with  a  spirit  like  to  the  loving  pa- 
triotism of  the  Jews  for  that  city 
which  to  them  was  **  a  fair  pl  ire,  and 
the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,"  with 
patient  and  investigaUn^  /eal,  "go 
round  about  her,  and  tell  the  towers 
therec^*"  must  "mark  well  her  bul- 
warks, and  set  up  her  h<iti?p«."  lie 
must  learn,  by  tne  light  of  history 
and  the  guidance  of  topographers,  to 
re-peoplc  her  streets,  to  re-construct 
Iter  t'oriim«»,  to  re-fi?«omble  <'onntIa 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  i'oro  iiomano, 
and,  as  he  strays  down  the  Corso*  or 
the  Strada  di  Babuino,  re-people  the 
Campus  Martius — such  n«<  Strabo  han 
described  it  to  us  ;  its  whole  extent 
thronged  with  gay  multitude-s,  spoo- 
lat<Hni  at  the  manly  sports  of  former 
\\u\c-<  the  linr«c-rarc  ;nul  the  chariot- 
race,  the  games  of  the  circus,  and  the 
csontest  of  the  pugilist  and  the  ath- 
lete; while  to  his  bodily  senses  the 
palaces  of  the  Corso  Fcem  to  fade 
awav,  and  the  mind's  eye  reijlace^ 
then'i  with  porticos  and  sacred  groves, 
theatres,  and  amphitheatres,  sump- 
tuous temples,  and  rich  niansoleums— 
in  fine^  he  must  study  her  m  one  of 


her  own  poets  described  an  anUquazy 
of  his  time  to  have  done  :— 

StoVins  amid  the  rank  v«'of«n'n*  g"— t 

Tlic  »(iituml  remii  ivits   f  tliat  fell  rrpMi* 
Whii  1'.  fliittouou*  TuiK,  ill  ▼try  dahiUnCW 
Ol  naliH!  apiKtitc,  <liJ  »purn  «t  luft. 
The  r>:l  u-»  ot  thoMS  glortoiw  <me*  _ 

>Vh»  n  pnMlntc  king*  Soag  dMrn  their  owmw* 
ton  ^ 
The  yoaUiltal  Sbrnft  feet,  Bnl  the  (]rea<l  Wart 
Of  her  thrill  eUriOM  rans  from  ilMnc  to  viKire, 
At  ber  blood-liiitlBC  oglM  •mxtvcd      wUa  vodA 

The  Tisitor  of  Rome,  however  wvll- 
disposed  to  avail  himself  of  his  resi- 
dence anii«1j»t  the  interestin<»  inonu- 
ment^  with  which  he  found  himself 
surrounded,  had  heretofore  many  dif« 
ficultu-  t<t  contend  with,  and  none 
but  a  dit.  t mined  spirit  had  any  pros- 
pect of  knowing  liome  as  we  have 
said  it  should  be  known.  Troe..  «here 
were  guides  ;  animate  and  inanimate, 
books  and  men,  ancirnt  and  tnodrrn. 
So  fur  as  modern  Home — we  mean 
Home  since    the  time  of  Sixtus 
v.— there  has  l>een  no  IJMik 
inr  i  inntion    sufficiently   ample  and 
accurate;    the  period  which  inter- 
vened between  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium,  by  Con- 
stant ine  the  Great,  up  to  the  woupa- 
tion  of  the  city   by  the  troojis  Q& 
Charles  V.,  during  the  pontificate 
of  Clement  VII.,  was  also  tolera- 
bly accessible  by  mennc  of  the  ordi^ 
nnrv-  resources  of  history  ;  and  the 
laudniarks  of  ancient  edifices  and 
monuments  of  that  interval  were  su& 
ficiently  well  known.    But  the  Ion? 
period  which  preceded  the  two  for- 
mer— that  which  embraood  the  time 
from  the  foundation  of  the  etty  to 
the  conversion  of  Constantine  was 
n   period   in   regard    to  which  the 
antit[uarian  found  himself  most  at 
fault.   History  no  doubt  was,  upon 
the  whole,  dear  and  authentio— niore 
po,  if  we  except  the  fir«t  f<'w  ages, 
indeed,  than  the  annals  of  any  other 
nation  ;  but  the  topoijraphy  was  flof 
fr^maocnrate,  and  ttie  works  whidi 
were    most    faithworthy   Trcre  not 
easily  available.    )Ve  know  well,  and 
the  reader  may'  ima|riii«i  the  em- 
barrassment in  w^hich  one  was  in* 
^vho  Foncht,  wlulo  in  modern 
liume,   to  make  himself  acnpiaintcd 
with  ancient  sites  and  monuments — to 
search  out  localities  by  the  light  of 
hi-tory — and  then  lo  read  hi.-(0)*y  with 
the  advantage  and  interpretation  to 
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be  derived  from  tho  proximity  of  the 
loeiies  deseriM. 

Ifr.  Whiteside,  vrhosc  clevor  and 
agreoablo  -work  on  Italy  we  hnvc  al- 
readr  noticed,  felt  all  that  ire  have 
alluded  to  upon  hh  ynaivag  Rome. 
Endowed  witii  an  inquisitive  mind, 
find  ri  TuurlcMhlc  force  and  encrtrv  nf 
character,  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
would  be  likely  to  re«t  contented  with 
ordinary  information,  while  higher 
Koroes  remained  to  becontulted 

"I examined,"  he  says,  "the  works 
of  learned  travellers  and  anticjuurians, 

and  (!ic  mndprn  t^nido-hooks.  Some 
contained  partial  notices  of  Ancient  and 
Modem  Rome,  eonfosinuf  the  reader  bj 
juxta-position ;  othera  deaeribed 
chieHy  palaces  and  pictures ;  others 
were  diffuse  on  unimportant  particu- 
lars. Barton  and  Ntbby  had  not  the 
advantage  of  rci-i  tit  (li^fovcri;  ^:,  and  ara 
coQsidcrcd,  in  lauiiv  piAriiculars,  mis- 
taken and  unsatisfactory.  The  plan  of 
thciify,  by  Nolli,  was  printod  hi 
The  book  of  Nardini,  bubli&hcd  some 
flftecn  years  later,  Gibbon  pronounces 
to  inipf'i-r.  c (,  and,  althouijh  learned, 
tmmothodiral  ;  sometimes  obscure — in- 
»arfably  diffuse.  That  writer  delighted 
in  8tartinf2^  naodleoa  difficoiticH,  which 
be  did  not  always  remove.  Sir  John 
Hobhouiic  observes : — 

"'A  hundred  years  hare  not  far. 
ri!''h(I  (In-  doirt'd  I'lari  of  the  city. 
Whoever  should  attempt  a  general  viww 
of  the  subject.,  would  have  to  bni»h 
away  the  »<»!m\<1(>  nf  (■•rudition,  with 
which  even  tlie  modern  discoveries  aro 
partlany  obscured.' 

"Hobhouse  objects  to  the  praise  la- 
vished on  Venuti  by  Forsyth,  and  sab- 
setjuentiy  remarks: — 

"'The  tnauffioienoy  of  all  latter 
laf'our'5,  and  the  nr(*e<!,stty  of  some  new 

Ej,  may  be  collect<>d  irom  the  cx pe- 
at ust  adopted  of  republisiiinj^ 
_ini.  M'hat  h:i^  1m  en  said  of  tho 
eubarrassiaent  of  a  8tran;tjer  at  Rome, 
Binjt  appe.ir  more  singular  when  it  is 
recollected,  that  besides  the  casual 
efforts  of  natives  and  fon-i'Miurs.  tii<  ro 
is  an  arciueolog^ical society  constantly  at 


work  upon  the  antiquities  of  the  city 
and  oeighbonrhood."  ^ 

Tho  result  of  his  inquirios  soon 
convinced    him    of    what,  indeed, 
has  been  conceded  by  the  CMHiaent 
of  an  who  are  best  qualified  to 
pronounce  a  judgment  on  tho  sub- 
ject— that  the  admirable  work  of  the 
Oaraliere  Luijpnl  Ganina  was  tiio  best 
extant  on   tlic   snhjiM^.     Of  tiie 
author  of  the  Tndlcazione  Topogra- 
fica  di  lloma  Antica,"  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  ofier  any  recommenda- 
tory obsenrations.   He  Ins  been  Ion? 
known  to  antirjuarians  and  nrohitn  .a 
(under  which  latter  desijrnation  he 
has  modestly  brought  out  the  magni- 
fieent  .<3eries  of  works  with  which  he 
rm'u  l)i  d  the  Worlds  of  f-xfonsivo 
Iciiruiiijif,  indct'atigable  imlusii  v,  and 
a  thorough  love  of  his  piotcsslon, 
which  have  concurred  in  enahlins;  him 
to  attain  to  tho  most  intimaff  know- 
ledge of  the  works  of  anti(|uitv  ;  and 
ii  must  be  considered  as  no  mean  tri- 
bute to  his  cxceUence,  as  well  as  a 
^torling  proof  of  tho  ardent  love  for 
thi^  monuments  of  their  ctty,  which 
animated   the    short-lived  republic, 
that  Canina  was  named  as  the  princi' 
pal  person  of  the  Committee  or  AntS- 
quities. 

Tho  advantage  which  Mr.  White- 
side enjoyed  from  the  tojxigra- 
nhy  of  Canina,  ho  bas  now  enabled 

xJritt?h  imvellen'  who  are  not  ao> 
quainlcd  with  the  Italian  language  to 
avail  themselves  of,  by  presenting  to 
them,  in  a  very  concise  and  convenient 
form,  an  excellent  translation  which 
he  has  enriched  with  notes  and  clas- 
sical references,  prefixing,  in  a  re- 
duced form,  tho  map  of  Ancient 
Home,  <2i\cii  l)v  C:'iriir  .  :  ri  1  adding  a 
chapter  on  tho  stnct  architecture  of 
the  city — a  subjt;ct  not  touched  W 
the  Koman  topographer,  as  uit^uiied 
to  what  he  modestly  calls  unn  gem-' 
plice  indicnzione  topn^r/ifti'n*  nnd  c»  in- 
cluding with  a  brief  i)tit  masterly 


•  After  hnrflr  touching  ripon  \\U  labours  in  Bsrort.iiiitnL;  tho  exact  position  and 
form  of  the  priucipal  monuments  of  antiquity*—**  Molte  furono  Ic  recerehe  fatte  da 
tto  hi  4ivmii  anni,  onde  determinare  la  pi&  esatta  poMtione  e  forma  dejerR  indleati 
monumenti ;  o  non  risparmiai  cure  per  i  intr;u  ciar  quale  fosse  la  jtrnbabilo 
dispoisitzione  che  aveano  questi  nclla  loro  intern  structura'' — Canina  thus  adds 
bb  reasons  for  not  treating  of  tho  streets  or  private  edifices — **  E^senilo  pot  le 
cose,  ehc  risguardano  la  vera  situat/ione  dei  vici  dello  vie  socondaric  e  degK 
edifiizj  prWati,  ridotte  ora  a  grantle  incertezza,  h.»  trata  ( iatu  tli  descriverle  per 
non  ditfundermi  in  lunghi£»<ime  dii^cussioui,  le  quali  avrt  bboro  portato  di  dover 
referire  molte  cose  noo  ben  convenienti  ad  una  seniplice  indtcaaione  topografica." 
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sketch  of  the  progressive  changes  of 
Home,  from  the  downfall  of  the  We8> 
tern  Empire  to  the  present  day. 

Of  the  work  whiidi  Mr.  Whiteside 
hv  ihiii  enabled  the  Knglish  reader 
to  make  acquaintance,  it  majbede* 
sirable  to  say  a  few  words. 

Devotinff  hiouelf  ardently  to  ar. 
ob»ological  investigations,  and  avail- 
ing himself  fully  of  tlie  labors  of  the 
topographers  who  bad  preceded  him, 
Cannut  compiled  his  work,  which  first 
appeared  in  folio  in  1630;  the  next 
year  a  second  edition  was  published 
in  octavo,  and  has  lieen  succeeded 
by  a  third  edition  of  the  same  size  in 
1841. 

He  dividc.^  the  city  into  fourteen 
rrt^nne  or  districts  (Rimilar  to  those 
into  which  it  was  <livided  in  the  early 
period  of  the  empire),  to  which  hie 
assiirns  their  approjniate  names,  and 
then  treats  f  f  the  ancient  buildings 
and  monuuieiitb  iii  each,  assigning  to 
tiiem  their  propw  localities  in  relaUon 
to  the  tnodern  city.  For  the  iMi>re 
complete  elucidation  of  his  work, 
Canma  prepared  a  large  and  most 
alaborate  map  of  the  ancient  city. 
It  is  upon  a  reduced  scale,  in  propor- 
tion of  one  to  five  thnufsand,  and  mea- 
sures about  4^  feet  by  three  feet.  To 
correspond  with  the  text  of  the  book 
he  has  given,  in  addition  to  the  an- 
(rient  site?,  which  are  in  strong  dark 
lines,  the  position  of  the  correspond- 
ing modem  dty  traced  in  *«fmfe 
<kwr»9**  or  lighu  r  lines ;  so  that  look- 
ing on  tho  mrip  we  have,  a!^  it  were,  the 
ancient  and  modern  Kome,  the  one 
lyine  over  the  other.  Of  this  map  H 
would  be  impossible  to  speak  in  terms 
of  too  hi^'h  commcndution.  It  has, 
with  all  who  seek  to  attain  anything 
tike  an  aoearate  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  topography  of  the  city,  en- 
tirely superseded  all  others  at  Home ; 
and  many  who  have  never  heard  of 
Canina's  book,  aro  yet  sore  to  beoome 
possessors  of  his  map.* 

T!ie  topn;rrnphy  of  Canina  ia  as 
remarkable  fur  the  amount  and  accu- 
racy of  its  information,  as  for  the 
brief  and  clear  manner  in  which  it  is 
convey*  (1.  The  sources  from  which 
he  has  compiled  hi?*  work  are  as  ex- 
tensive as  palieuce,   and   the  most 


incessant  diligence,  could  discover ; 
ancient  writings — the  frajj:mcnt5  which 
stUI  remain  of  the  aucient  plan 
of  Rome,  which  waa  cut  in  marUe, 
and  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  wall>  of 
the  staircase  of  the  Masenm  of  the 
capitol — the  drawings  deposited  in 
the  Barberini  and  Vatican  libraries, 
besides  those  of  Palladio,  Fontona, 
Deoiiodatz,  Pirane«i,  Valadier,  and 
other  distinguished  antiquaries;  and, 
in  addition  to  these,  he  consiilted  the 
works  of  alt  the  topographical  andion 
extant,  and  of  wnom  he  enumerates 
no  less  than  seventeen  in  the  pre- 
face, and  has  given  a  catalogue  of 
them  in  another  of  his  works,  which 
fihews  the  extent  of  his  research.  >Vith 
thi  sc  umteriala,  aided  by  his  own 
great  personal  capacity  for  such  an 
undertaking,  Ovima  hiaa  produced  & 
book  whose  merits  have  placed  it 
above  every  other  on  tlic  sauie  pub- 
jecl,  and  added  to  the  previously  high 
reputation  of  the  aothor. 

It  needs  not  to  say  more  on  the 
oriiilnal  of  Mr.  Whiteside's  trtin«la- 
tion.  It  remains  to  consider  huw  he 
has  dischai^ed  bis  doty  both  as  a 
translator  and  a  scholiast ;  in  the  for- 
mer character  he  has,  with  the  exccfK 
tion  of  occasionally  venturing  on  judi- 
cions  eondenaatioos,  contented  nun- 
self  with  faithfuUv  giving  his  origi- 
nal—i^n  the  latti-r  he  lias  confideraltly 
enhanced  tiic  value  of  the  book  by 
the  illustrations  from  clasrical  writiagfl^ 
which,  in  the  original,  were  the  less 
nocfleil,  as  the  subjects  treated  of 
were  more  familiar  to  Italians,  and 
rcQuifed  less  explanatory  retooices. 

The  portion  of  the  volume  before 
us,  wlucli  belongs  to  Mr.  Whiteside, 
is  a  chapter  on  street  and  domestic 
architecture  of  the  Ancient  Romans, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  Rome  ftom  the 
time  of  Con»tantine  f n  the  present 
The  former  is  an  admirable  addi- 
tion to  Canina,  and  completes  our 
notions  oC  Ancient  Kome.  It  is  a 
brief  but  ele-arly  written  chapter, 
and  gives,  in  a  condensed  form*  most 
that  is  known  on  the  subject. 

The  sketch  of  the  vicisritudes  is 
ampler,  and  done  in  a  manner  at  once 
forcible  and  hi;:hly  ;;raphlc,  eoninicnc- 
ing  with  a  notice  of  the  basilicas  aad 


•  The  Society  for  tlie  DiflTustnn  of  I'^eful  Knowleil^e  published  an  excellent  map 
of  Ancient  Rome,  disposed  in  tuurtecit  Rioui,"  like  Canina  s.  It  U  not,  however, 
as  accurate  as  that  or  the  Roman  topographer. 
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diorcbes.  He  tfiews  that  the  hostile 
at  (arks  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  had 

le*?  clK-ct  ill  (lc»f roving  tho  iiiornnrlals 
01  ancient  splendour  than  is  commonly 
SQpposed  ;  while  a  more  certain  cause 
of  deitruction  than  tlicir  sudden  astanlts 

Tras  tlii>  ii;  I  lyin2  riiarlemaffne  and 
Robert  of  Mcily  with  the  m;n1t!<-s  of 
Rome  for  their  palaces  in  Aix-i;i-chu- 
pelleaad  Naples. 

"Dnrinjf  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  centuries,"  sajs  Mr.  Whiteside, 
"  the  city  consisted  of  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  huge  unshapely  towers, 
ot  strongholds  of  tho  nobility.  A  fero- 
cion«;  aristocracy  i  ri  at«'d  some  new 
fortresses,  hut  generally  seized  on  the 
noblMt  architectnral  buildings  of  the 
Empire,  whether  of  ornament  or  utility, 
and  convert <'<1  th^m  Into  places  of 
strength  or  attack  during  their  bloody 
feuds.  Tboso  men  had  no  respect  for 
the  living  nor  rovercnce  for  the  dead ; 
Bienamenta  of  the  piety  of  other  ages, 
tombs,  and  sepalebros,  they  desoerated 
and  abused.  A  huge  ugly  tower,  callrd 
Tor  di  Centi,  exists  stUl  at  the  side  of 
the  Qnirina1»  whi«^  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  edifices  erected  in  these  ages." 

Many  of  the  finest  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, nevefTtbeless,  survived  till  a 
Istc  period.  The  principles  of  des- 
truction acted  with  vignrmt?!  and  tin- 
ceasing  energy  in  the  thirteenth  and 
finiiteenth  centuri^.  The  incessant 
and  sanguiDM*y  feuds  of  the  nobles 
with  the  people,  fire,  immdatlon?,  and 
earthquakes,  all  contributed  their  share 
in  the  work ;  and,  as  Mr.  "Whiteside 
justly  observes,  '*ottr  surprise  may 
well  he  excited  that  even  so  mneh  has 
remained  to  us  of  the  buildings  of  the 
imperial  times."  Upon  tlie  return  of 
the  popes  from  Avignon,  the  work  of 
restoration  went  on  in  the  city,  and 
Roroe  had  recovered  much  of  its  splen- 
dour and  wealth,  when  it  suiTercd  the 
■ie^  and  the  more  destructive  oocu- 
:i  of  tlie  troops  of  Charles  V., 
m  1527.  After  tnis  tempest  of  de- 
struction had  swept  over  her,  Pius 
IV.  laboured  to  restore  the  city,  calling 
to  his  aid  tho  genius  and  skill  (n 
Michael  Anjrclo,  Then  r^me  the  pon- 
tificate of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  in  the  annals  of  her  history, 
Sxtua  y.  To  him  Rome  owes  all 
her  modem  magnificence,  and  his' 
nieau>ry  is  written  everywhere  tlirough- 
cut  toe  city  in  the  monuments  of 
utility  and  magnificence  whidi  ho  con- 
vknicted;  bat  his  conlempt  fftt  the 


pa^'an  relics  were  conspicuous  in  ail  he 
did ;  and  while  he  effected  the  vastest 
and  most  beneficial  improvements  of 
modern  Rome,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  unsparingly  injured  some  of  the 
finest  remains  of  antianity. 

The  last  period  of  the  history  fif  the 
r^f  v  may  be  said  to  cndjrace  the  time 
during  which  it  was  in  the  occupation 
of  Napoleon,  from  1809  to  1824,  undier 
the  prefecture  of  the  Count  de  Tour« 
noM.  The  works  which  were  carried 
ou  by  the  prefct  were  extensive  and, 
upon  the  whole,  judicious.  Mid  the 
reoollecdoa  of  the  consequences  to  the 
monuments  of  flu-  city,  and  to  the 
interests  of  the  tine  arts  throughout 
the  world»  during  the  time  of  the 
former  French  republic,  stand  in  sad 
contrast  with  the  doings  of  the  repub- 
licans of  this  day,  under  the  protecting 
shells  which  the  Gallic  Broimus  Hung 
into  her  churches  from  the  .faniculum. 

But  another  and  a  melaiiclioly  chap- 
ter   on  the  vicissitudes  of  Home, 
remains  ^et  to  be  written  by  the  pen 
of  the  historian*   The  chapter,  which 
will  commence  with  the  accession  of 
PioNono  to  the  ])ontilical  chair,  carry- 
ing us  through  the  progress  of  those 
reforms  wUea  he  at  first  aeemed  to 
h  ad,  but  soon  resisted — the  straggle  of 
the   Roman   people  for    a  rational 
liberty — the  intervention  of  the  French 
republic  in  a  way  that  has  excited  the 
amazement  and  reprobation  of  every 
honc5t  mind,  an  intervention  not  to  be 
iustitied  by  any  political  relations 
between  the  two  couutriesy  nor  yet 
require*  1  upon  the  wider  (n-inciplcs  of 
prencral  Kuropcnn  policy — and  in  ad- 
dition, in  utter  repudiation  of  the  very 
principles  in  the  assertion  of  which 
i^-ance  expelled  her  own  monarch, 
deluged  her  metropolis  in  blood,  deci- 
mated her  National  Guard,  sh-w  the 
Archbishop    of  Paris,    defiled  her 
ancient  palaces  with  blood-reeking 
drunkard.-*,  and  r'^tililishrd  her  repub- 
lic with  hyiun.<^     ti  lumph  and  trees  of 
liberty — and,  in  iiuc,  the  issue  of  that 
struggle,  disastrous  to  the  fate  <tf 
Italian  liberty,  for  the  present,  at 
least;   not  dishonoring  to  the  van- 
quished, degrading  to  the  victors,  who, 
with  85,000  tnuned  soldiers,  well  pro- 
vided with  munitions  and  artillery* 
and  the  be^^t  engineers  in  Europe,  were 
not  able  to  crush  the  handi'ul  of  en- 
thnsiaatio  spirits  oppoeed  to  them  in 
leaa  than  two  montos— that  chapter, 
we  tey,  is  still  to  be  written*  Materiala 
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to  a  ^(t&i  extent  exist  for  the  purpose 
in  the  oHicial  publicatiuns  in  lionie, 
and  in  the  correspondence  respecting 
tho  aflkirs  of  Italy  [>rescntecl  to  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  by  ci  ilrr  of  hor 
Mnji'sty,  in  July  l;t-f.  If  must  be 
written  in  a  fair  antl  iugeuuouH  spirit ; 
not  by  those  who  arc  prepared  to  suj>- 
port  Austria  in  all  her  views,  not  by 
thosf*  who  maintain  priestly  domination 
in  all  thinir**.  .ind  would  govern  Italy, 
an  Ireland^  hy  prie:>Ui  and  lur  priu^itti. 
SVom  .these  documents  enough  can 
be  colieetod-— let  prejudice  niiaUke, 
and  j?^i]»histry  ml-n  present  them  as 
they  will — to  prove  tliut.  the  K'oman 
revolution  was  not  without  iuyiiti- 
cation ;  tbat  it  was  not  tho  mspnsk^ 
of  **  base  and  abject  routs  commenced 
by  boy!^  and  1»c'2?Hrs',"  nor  of  "the 
iulo  And  dissolute  youth  of  the  city  ;" 
but  that  it  had  its  origin  in  a  long- 
ipowing  desire  for  refurm.  for  freedom 
from  ecclesiastical  domination  in  tem- 
poral ufFairs,  and  in  :i  hatred  and  iear 
of  Austrian  iiiterfcrencc. 

We  refer,  with  pleasure,  to  the  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Whiteside,  in  the 
third  edition  of  hi'«  work  on  Italy, 
which  has  recently  appc  n  *  il.  as  cor- 
roborating our  asscrtiou.s.  rhe  re- 
marks to  which  we  allude  will  be  found 
throughout  the  last  chapter. 

And  yet  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
Recietc  for  September  la^it  assei  ts  that 

the  election  of  deputies  was  a  farce ; 
in  fact,  that  the  whole  of  these  pro> 
cce<!)ng8  were  conducted  by  an  au- 
dacious miiitirity  ncrainst  the  will  of 
the  i>eople.  it  ii  lameutablo  to  con- 
template Rome  as  she  now  is.  Iler 
walls  shattered  ;  her  houses  battered 
down  in  one  (A'  the  mopt  veneraldc 
quarters  of  the  ancient  rlly  ;  precious 
moniunents  of  art  broken  aud  pros- 
trated by  an  agent  of  destnictton 


which  civilisation  had  not  furnished  tu 
nrcnntis,  to  Alaric,  or  Genefcric  ;  one 
of  her  beautiful  parks  dismantled  ;  and, 
worse  than  all  this^  her  moral  and  social 
condition  deranged;  the  repubHeaii 
government  suppressed,  but  tl>e  nfTec- 
tions  of  tiic  people  still  clinging  to  it; 
her  Pope  re-proclainicd  again  in  hw 
temporal  sovereignity,  yet  not  darinir 
tr)  leavo  his  refieje  at  Portici  ;  the 
I'rcnch  occupying  a  position  which 
insures  them  tLo  respect  of  no  party  ; 
the  jealousy  or  the  hatred  of  all,  feel* 
log  they  have  gone  too  far,  yet  not 
knowing  how  to  retreat  ;  tliu  Presi- 
dent, in  a  si'ini-dfliL-inl  Jtillct-dviiT  to 
a  friend,  vapours  about  **  Aumestie 
gcn^rale*  secularisation  de  Padminis- 
tratlon,  et  gouvernmeut  liberal,'*  as 
bcinji  the  2''*''"'  obiect  of  Frt-neh  in- 
tervention,  when  all  tho  world  knows 
that  the  natural,  as  it  has  been  the 
inevitable  result,  that  intervention 
was  to  defeat  tho?e  very  objects  by 
crushing  those  who  were  promoting 
them.  The  cardinals  counterplotting 
their  protectors ;  all  parties  inaeeure, 
some  tinii<l,  some  expectant  of  change; 
a  few  !*pirit.-<  still  hopeful  amid  the 
crlooni  that  ha.s  sj>rL'ad  around  thcai. 
J I  is  impossible  thiugs  can  remain  u& 
thev  are  in  Rome.  'thB  a^ostment 
of  ner  position  Is  a  question  of  Euro- 
pean policy,  nay  more,  of  human 
liberty.  As  it  is  to  Austria  and 
France  the  other  nations  seem  to  have 
abandoned  her  destiny,  to  the  former 
uia^'  well  be  addressed  the  words  of  a 
writer  in  one  of  our  English  jotirnal* : 
"Austria  ahould  no  louder  triile  with 
a  situation  which  is  hourly  growing 
worse :  and  she  must  sdsct  between  the 
duwnfall  of  the  papacy,  a  continued 
militiiry  French  occupation,  r»r  a  con- 
joint action  with  the  goverumcnt  of 
the  repttbUc.** 
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WBAT*8  IK  TBB  WIND? 
FAXCZBD    OK    MKW    TttAB*S  EVE. 


Tm:  clock  ticking  at  niy  rnoin-il  '-t^ 
gave  the  old  year  five  ininutvs  wiun- 
tog.  The  fire  which  had  tnined  itself 
iotoa  red  glowiDg  oven,  nrched  with 
volcanic  crn«t,  suddenly,  as  if  startled 
the  sound,  gave  way,  and  full  in 
With  a  crash  i  and  roused  from  a  train 
of  musinfl:8»  I  quitted  n»y  chair,  and 
went  to  tiie  Avitidfnv  to  look  otiton  the 
year  s  last  midnight.  It  was  a  very 
dreary  one,  and  made  more  spectral 
by  a  high  wind  that  set  the  skeleton 
tree  mMkiiii;  and  monnini'-,  atid  went 
searching  and  coniphiining  about  the 
empty  shores ;  the  dark  sky  closed 
down  ujK)a  the  dark  ocean — ^two  ming- 
ling, mighty  seas  of  gloom  ;  nnd  there 
ci-iTild  be  seen,  moving  in  the  uj)j>er 
darkness,  dim  bulk.H  of  black  clou<l 
swimming  in  the  current  of  the  hlast, 
like  great  fishes  in  the  water  depths. 

There  came  a  whirrincr  in  the  clock 
— the  old  year's  death-rattle ;  aud 
then  his  passing-bell  began  to  tolL<^- 
twclve  slow,  soleiiiti  ^troke8•  The  lust 
vibrations  dimini^lu-d  away  into  no- 
thing. X  said  to  myself,  The  night 
mooms  for  the  death  of  the  year/* 

At  that  moment  the  wind  blew 
against  the  pane  with  a  sadden  gust, 
and  I  spoke  aloud  to  it — **I"V]Iow- 
mourncr,  I,  too,  am  lamenting  fur  the 
year.'*  Then  all  at  once  I  began  to  be 
aware  of  irjcnninir  niodnlatintis  arul 
syllables  among  the  roar  and  the  sigh- 
ing of  the  stonn ;  not  as  though  the 
lanj;uagc  shaped  itself  from  the  con- 
f  i-ion,  but  as  though  it  sprang  out 
from  the  midst  like  a  sjturt  of  thin, 
steady  llamc,  from  rolling  smoke,  it 
aidd«  '*  We  never  mourn." 

But  I  answered,  "  Oh,  Wind,  even 
in  the  summer-time  I  have  ""^lu  jht  n 
tone  of  grieving  in  your  voice;  and 
night  after  night,  since  the  near-draw- 
ing of  winter,  have  1  not  heard  you 
parsing  to  and  fro  with  continual 
^oan;:,  i\SifX  shrieks,  and  highs  j  J^'^* 
iDg  yours  to  the  lamentations  of  the 
leaves*  dr<^ing,  like  tear:),  from  the 
branchc*'.  aud  rn^tliDu'  piteouily  \n 
their  struggles  to  keep  themselves  with 


short  fliirht^  but  a  little  longer  from 
their  rotting  grave  on  the  ground;  and 
to  the  song  of  sorrow  flowinj^  from 
full  beds  ofrlver  and  nvulet  bnmmed 
with  rain,  the  funeral  eups  of  au- 
tuum?" 

The  wind  replied,  'lit  is  I  who 
bear  you  their  voices.  Listen  better." 

Tli'en  I  heard  the  last  oftltcMvithered 
leaves  saying,  '*  AVe  found  equal  plea- 
sure in  our  yoUow-and-orange  dotbes 
as  in  our  green  ones ;  and  we  change 
into  air  and  water  upon  the  soft  ground 
as  cheerfully  as  we  peeped  out  from 
our  roekin^  cradles  when  the  gentle 
spring  awakened  us.  " 

Tlu'  Tliver  said,  "  riia^fen  from  the 
inou n tains ;  I  kiu)\v  iKjt,  1  care  nut 
whither.  I  am  now-a-days  familiar 
enough  with  the  bare  bushes  that  in 
their  proud  summer  richness  nodded  to 
me  from  far  abore  ;  the  shallow  >t()nes 
arc  hid,  but  1  am  raised  to  be  play- 
mate of  the  rocks  and  the  bridge* 
piers  ;  and  I  have  more  smooth  deeps 
to  sre  the  clouds  plainly  with,  and  the 
stars  and  the  moon,  of  a  still  night. 
Winter  is  as  gay  as  summer,  and  sum- 
mcr  as  winter." 

And  the  Wind  said  to  me,  '*  .Toin 
not  us  to  thy  sorrows  in  vain  thought^ 
for  we  reck  nothing  of  them." 

"And  yet,"  I  replied  (unwilling 
to  be  put  down  in  arijumeht,  ev* n  hy 
the  wind),  **  Methmks  that  ttUi, 
though  my  cars  have  become  refined, 
I  have  not  ceased  to  hear  in  your 
rushing,  and  min«jnii,'  uiih  the  voice 
in  wbi'^h  yon  "^pcak  to  me,  tiie  sound 
lis  of  lanientaliuns,  and  ^icks,  and 
sobs,  and  groaning,  and  shouting ;  or 
rather  I  recognise  them  more  plainly 
than  ever  before.  Art  thou,  then,  like 
one  of  us,  trying  to  conceal  aud  to 
den  y  th y  sorrow  ?  " 

J  he  \Vind  made  answer,  *'Not  so  s 
but  into  fne  and  through  me  wave  un- 
heeded the  noises  of  the  earth ;  they 
float  hither  and  thither,  reflected  and 
driven  abont,  till  tbe^  subnde  or  an- 
\\n\  one  another,  giviD;''  to  the 

ever -new  succession."   Aud  from  this 
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I  understood  how  it  wa.-*  that  I  had 
heard  in  the  wmd  wliat  seemed  like 
tODCSof  music,  muriDurings  of  prayer, 
dghing  breaths  of  d(vp  love ;  and  (ah  I 
how  much  more  often)  sobs,  and  keen- 
ings  of  grief  and  great  mif*ery,  and 
screams,  and  passionate  monotonies  of 
pain. 

"  Why  do  you  choose,**  I  said,  **oh 
Wind,  to  kc(>p  so  much  of  md  sound 
floating  in  your  tides  ?'* 

The  Wind  said,  choose  it  not. 
It  comes  and  goes;  '*  and  this  answer 
mndo  me  veiy  SOITOwful  whoD  I 
thoiiiiht  of  it. 

At  that  muint'nt  even,  then-  came, 
laden  witii  sad  sound,  a  gust  across  the 
hiUa  of  the  shore  andtihe  dark  fields,  and 
flew  over  llif  house,  and  throu;^h  it, 
with  a  shi'iek  and  a  long  sighing ;  and 
I  said,  **  Tell  mc  more,  liowevcr. 
What  is  that?" 

The  Wind  answered,  **  I  bear  that 
firom  a  ship  sailing;  upon  the  sea." 

**  Ah  1 "  sighed  I,  "  these  wailings 
Here  in  the  tones  of  my  own  knd ; 
they  rise  from  luMurto  iliat  love  their 
homes  and  shall  never  see  them  arrnin. 
Bnt  the  plaint  nf  those  that  ««tay  be- 
hind in  sUirvatiuo,  and  in  blank  struf- 
gling,  and  in  despair ;  is  not  that  itm 
more  sorrowful  ?" 

The  Wind  replied,  It  is  aoundiog 
through  me  day  and  night." 

"Listening  so  often,**  I  ixisumed, 
"  to  the  storms  and  the  piping  pdca,  I 
never  before  knew  aught  of  theu"  inter- 
pretation. How  many  strange  mean- 
ings must  have  been  blown  about  in 
thoae  ^  the  past  year,  had  my  sense 
been  bnt  acute  enoI^^h  to  have  distin^ 
guished  them  1" 

"Sweet,  and  jrrand,  and  awful 
sotmds,'*  said  the  Wmd,  "have  I  car- 
Hed  by  your  ear,  unheeded ;  or,  may. 
hap,  suggesting  tiioughts  whose  source 
w.n5  all  nngiiessed.  Bweepinjr  past  the 
lit  cathedral  windows,  1  have  eimght  up 
the  portion  of  a  royal  re<julem,  oud 
over  land  and  sea,  traversed  in  a 
thought,  breathed  a  faint  memory  of 
the  solemn  choir  and  or*ran  into  the 
musings  of  your  solitary  fiix'side. 

*•  I  nave  waved  your  hair,  and  gone 
by  with  a  sentle  murmur,  far-borne 
from  tens  of  thousands  of  acclaiming 
voices,  that  hail(*d  the  dawning  of  a 
queen  upon  their  land,  as  of  u  fair- 
omened  star. 

**  On  many  a  stormy  night  T  have 
whhrled  against  your  rain4ashed  win- 


dow,  and  sent  piercing  throiijli  it's 
chinks  the  crj'  from  a  foundeivd  iship ; 
a  cry  hurried  olT  by  the  fierce  torrent  of 
air  one  moment  Ix'forc  the  deadly 
bn>akers  engulphed  those  who  gave  it 
utterance. 

"  And  in  the  smnmer'a  afternoons  I 
have  mov(>d  the  hilbside  grass  where 
you  lay  looking  up  and  up  among  the 
sinnll  white  clouds,  with  sighs  and  ««>bs 
from  myriads  of  death-beds;  many 
more  than  the  wonted  number,  and 
more  sudden  and  sad. 

*'  And  in  lively  gales  I  have  ean-ied 
von  the  tone  of  a  shout  of  liU  rty 
eclioed  from  ancient  temples  and  pa- 
laces, and  elsewhere  from  more  ancient 
fi»re8ts  and  mountains ;  and  then  con- 
fused i\'V<  rbenitions  of  battle;  and 
following  these  erc  long,  a  widely-mut- 
tered groan,  as  from  the  despair  of  na- 
tions regiven  to  the  oppressor.** 

**  Is  then,"  I  cried,  •*  the  raoumful- 
ncss  we  hear  in  yc,  all  our  own  ?*'  And 
the  answer  came,  as  from  a  departing 
voice — '*  Aye  I— were  roan's  self  bap. 
py,  lu;  would  find  no  sorrow  in  us.** 

Then  I  said,  *'  Hut  where  there  is 
no  sorrow,  can  there  beany  hope?** 

The  voice  answered,  as  trom  far  otf^ 
'<  We  hear  that  word  often  spoken; 
but  we  nndei  f  a  i  l  not  what  it  meana.** 

Then  I  called  out  loudly,  raisinsr  my 
ann«,  Our  siu-mw  then  is  our  exalta- 
tion 1  Let  us  ivjoice,  and  give  tlmnks 
for  it!" 

Tlu  ro  was  no  fm-ther  answer,  and 
the  faintest  sound  nf  the  wind-voice 
that  had  talked  with  me  died  away  in 
the  distance. 

But  inuuediaU'ly  methonght  I  heard 
approaching  from  the  other  sidf,  and 
growing  louth-r  and  louder,  a  sweet 
strong  chord  ot'  music ;  and  soon  upon 
the  night4iir  swelled  a  chorus  as  of 
hcavenlv  voices  blent  topther,  in  a 
strain  that  was  at  once  cheerful  and 
solenm.  Whilst  T  listened,  nil  s'nx^- 
ncss  of  thought  was  soothed  away 
from  my  mind,  and  the  wordless  wis- 
dom  of  the  harmony  showed  mo  expe- 
rience of  sorrow,  the  sotirre  of  deep 
peace  and  inexpressible  contentment. 

The  next  thing  was,  that  I  began  to 
sny  to  njyself  (yawmng),  "  You  should 
(^ertiiinly  l)etake  yourself  to  bed  with- 
out debiy,  for  your  fire  i"  quite  mit; 
and  it  unist  be  past  one  oMcxk." 
And  wtslrinv  the  wodld  *'  Happy  New 
Yearl"  and  Good  night!*'  in  one 
bieath,  I  went  to  bed  accordingly. 
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It  wotil'l  ho  tedious  -ind  unnecessary 
to  detjil  how  Ion;r  ;iiid  anxinusly  the 
gofernmtiits  of  Spain  and  Great  Bri- 
taio  itruggled  to  discover  "  a  iibort 
enCbetveen  the  AtlanHe  wad  P<u  ijic. 
Ocean?,  Sj).iin  was  unsuccessful  fnna 
a  blind,  hipjoted  and  besotted  system  in 
ruling  over  her  vast  American  possea- 
MOB^-^Io^in^  science  and  cloMng  up 
the  fouotams  of  knowledge,  and  which 
finally  wreated  them  from  her  iron 
grasp. 

England  and  her  merchant  princesi 
for  fiill  two  centories  and  more»  have 
lavidbed  incredible  sums  in  endeavour* 

jng  to  find  a  north-west  passage  to 
the  Pacific.  Hy  the  one,  the  ablest, 
iQuat  enterpri;iing  and  resolute  oiiicers 
of  her  naTj  were  employed — awhile 
the  other  never  shrunk  from  any  ex- 
penditure to  accomplish  this  desired^ 
and  iiH  st  desirable  object. 

Meanwhile,  Brother  Jonathan  has 
Mt  been  idle ;  no,  silently  and 
ttesdily  he  endeavoured  to  promote 
the  jsame  *•  speculation"  —  lookin^j^ 
ke.iily  to  the  advantages  he  might 
derive,  and  tlie  accession  of  terri- 
tory he  could  in  conscience  **  annex." 
Nor  were  the  United  States  behind 
tht^  European  powers,  either  in  the 
quaiificatiunii  of  tiie  othcers  engaged, 
orthe  solid  and  liberal  arrangements 
for  the  expeditions  fitted  out  to  asoer* 
tain  a  point  of  incalculable  importance 
to  the  whole  civilised  and  commercial 

Hitherto  the  most  strenuous  exer- 
tions have  failed  to  produce  any  per- 
manent and  satisfactory  result — no 
adequate  recompense  has  followed  for 
the  dreary  year:*  pabi^ed  in  the  cold, 
inlwfpitable  regions  of  the  North 
Pole— interminmle  fields  andmoun* 
tains  of  ice  seem  to  oppose  inipcnetra- 
hle  barriers  to  all  advancement  beyond 
a  certain  point,  to  block  up  all  a|> 
proach,  and  cast  a  Utter  chill  upon 
die  most  san^ne  and  daring  adven- 
turers essaying  to  explore  a  north- 
west j.as5ape. 

Thrice  did  the  gallant  Parry  at- 
tempt to  burst  the  icy  barrier,  and  the 
hold  Ross,  when  aU  hope  vanished, 
return  after  four  years'  sojourn  in  the 
Pobr  Seas,  with  like  ill.succebs.  And 
now,  to  this  very  moment,  the  fate  of 


the  distinguished  Franklin  seemi 
shromled  in  melancholy  mystery. 

The  obstacles  appeared,  and  in  rca- 
Ubj  are,  so  great — and  even  if  over- 
come, success  would  prove  of  so 
little  utih"ty  io  the  commercial  world, 
that  jj;eneral  attention  has  been  from 
time  to  time  directed  to  a  land,  or 
land-and. water  communicadon  hem 
tween  the  ocean$t  and  several  routes 
(seven  or  eight)  across  the  American 
continent  liavf  hf'?  ti  suggested,  as  well 
adapted  fur  tins  mighty  undertaking  ; 
any  one  of  which  could  be  carried  into 
operation  and  completed  at  no  very 
extr.n  M'^'ant  outlay,  or  any  extraordi- 
nary huiiian  exertion.  The  three 
principal  routes  deemed  most  feasible 
are,  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  via- 
Suan  A!-'-^  'ragua,  and  via  the  Ittkmus 
of  Telitinhtepee. 

Tile  first,  Panama,  has  many  advo- 
cates, who  maintain  it  would  prove  the 
shortest,  easiest,  and  most  eligible 
route,  for  vessels  could  proceed  from 
Fnropc,  the  United  States,  and  other 
portH,  to  Chagres,  which  river  emptied 
itself  into  the^  Atlantic  in  latitude 
9  deg.  28  roin**  north,  and  80  deg. 
35  min.  west  longitude — and  trans- 
port their  cargoes  across  the  Tsthraus 
uf  Panama.  The  Hio  Chagres  is  na- 
vigable only  for  large  flat-bottom  boats 
(bungos)  for  about  thirty  miles  to 
Cnteet — a  small,  miserable,  filthy 
town,  from  whence  a  rond  to  Panama 
winds  along  the  central  base  of  the 
chain  of  mountains,  con.sidered  by  the 
learned  Humboldt  a  continuation  of  the 
New  Grenada  Andes  ;  the  total  dis- 
tance by  wator  and  land  now  trnvfrsed 
being  about  hixty-five  miki>,  but 
coupled  with  many  disadvantages. 

A  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Chagres  admits  no  vessel  drawing 
more  than  ten  feet  of  water.  At  cer- 
tain seasons  the  current  is  extremely 
rapid,  and  heavy  rollers  break  upon 
the  beach.  Of  eight  vessels  which 
recently  attempted  to  effect  the  pas- 
sage, seven  were  either  lost,  or  da- 
maged beyond  repair. 

But  even  if  a  greater  depth  of  water 
was  found,  steam  navigation  employed, 
a  canal  cut,  or  a  railroad  constructed, 
from  Chfi/j^rcs  to  Panntnu,  the  water 
in  tbe  deep  bay,  and  along  the  coast 
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of  the  Litter,  i.s  so  sliallow  as  to  totally 
preclude  vessels  of  consi(l»Table  ton- 
iiftge  .ipproaching  within  five  to  tix 
miles  of  the  cit^  ;  and  then  in  an 
open  roadstead  to  load  and  unload  sbip* 
pinpr  entaila  an  axpense.  to  say  nothing 
of  the  danper,  which  speedily  coun- 
terbalances any  benefit  that  inigbt 
accrue  from  this  route. 

There  is  no  use  in  Iseadng  about  the 
bash*  or  concealing  the  nuitter ;  the 
several  official  and  private  surveys  and 
reports  of  the  Istlunus  of  Pannrna  are 
to  the  present  hour  imperfect,  in  many 
instances  incorrect^  partial  plans,  got 
up  for  peculiar  purposes,  or  to  answer 
wild  and  sollish  speculation.  Now, 
indeed,  the  gold-seel<er>,  tranipini;  to 
the  EUDorado  in  Caiifuruia,  will 
render  the  passage  more,  generally 
litiown.  However,  as  yet  the  go- 
ahead  Yankee,  with  all  hi>  pioneering 
ropensities,  finds  the  eoinniunieation 
etweea  Chugres  and  Panama  incon- 
venient difflcalt,  and  expensive  $  and 
as  the  journey  must  be  made  in  small 
canoes  and  on  inuloa,  a  verv  scanty 
allowance  of  baijtrago  can  be  trans- 
ported with  each  traveller. 

The  second  routOy  and  for  the  for- 
mation of  which  a  company  has  been 
formed  in  Neto  York,  is  via  Snn  Juan, 
up  the  rieert  through  La'kes  N  icaragua 
and  Lean,  post  the  remains  of  a  city 
named  after  the  latter,  standing  within 
ten  mlh.^s  of  the  Pacific,  over  which 
"  short-cut"  the  Yankee  company  in- 
tend (if  permitted)  to  fix  *'  a  pretty 
considerable  plank  road.'* 

NoWylet  any  unprejudiced  person 
take  a  good  map  and  look  at  the  San 
Juan  Nicaragua — trace  the  river  to 
the  lake,  from  theocu  to  Lake 
Leon,  and  pass  over  the  iRorM} 
of  land  separating  the  latter  from  the 
Pacific,  and  it  mubt  at  once  strike 
him  that  this  line  is  in  every  respect — 
Lombard-street  to  a  China  orange — a 
more  easllyattainable^and  more  nntwral 
route  than  via  Panama. 

The  noble  river,  San  Juan,  derived 
its  source  from  the  Lake  Nicaragua, 
and  after  rolling  a  deep,  aulleui  impetu- 
ous emrenty  empties  iti  vast  volume  of 
water  into  the  Atkuitic,  about  the  lati- 
tudeof  iOdeg.  45min.  north>  and  which 


[Feb. 

could  be  considerably  increased  by  turn- 
ing  into  its  channel  the  Ih'o  Colorudo. 

There  are  four  minor  entrances  to 
the  Boca  Grande,  across  which  run»  a 
bar  with  twenty-five  feet  of  water  over 
ill  and  this  passed,  safe  and  snug  an- 
chorage is  found  in  six  fathonu^  more 
or  less. 

The  river  has  been  navigated  by 
small  vessels  from  its  mouth,  seventy- 
nine  miles  to  the  Lake,  which  then 
affords  water  conveyance  for  ninety- 
five  miles,  with  a  depth  of  fifteen 
fathoms.*  A  smali  river  connects  this 
vast  body  of  water  with  Lake  Leon 
»the  cityt  so  called,  standing  on  the 
north-west  bank,  from  whence  to  the 
Pacific  in  twche  mihs  f  the  whole  land 
commutiicaliun  rti^uired  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  The 
river  connecting  the  Lakes  Nicaragua 
and  Leon  proving  too  shallow  to  ad- 
mit VL.-st  ls  pas.sing  (which,  by-the-bye, 
is  liere  only  assumed,  and  not  known 
to  he  the  case)*  a  canal  could  be  easily 
cut*  parallel  to  its  bank.  Or,  leaving 
this  and  the  T-eon  route  asidi-,  from 
the  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Golfo  Pa- 
pagayo  is  but  sixteen  miles,  and  the 
ground  between  the  Lake  and  the  sea 
a  dead  level;  By  this  l%st  route  direct 
to  Pnpngayo,  more  than  one-lialf  of  the 
water  conveyance  on  the  Lake  Nica- 
ragua, the  whole  of  the  connecting 
river  and  Lake  Leon  would  be  saveo, 
and  the  land  carriage  increased  bat 
four  miles. 

The  angle  being  made  on  the  left 
or  western  shore  of  the  Lake  Nicsra- 
gu«,t  where  the  town  stands,  the  road 
would  run  in  an  almost  direct  line  of 
sixteen  miles  to  the  Gulf  of  Papnp^ayo, 
the  coast  of  which  is  free  from  shoalsi 
rocks*  and  bank.«,  and  so  bold,  that  a 
ship  of  the  largest  tomuige  can  anchor 
witnin  a  short  distance  of  the  beach. 

For  seven  or  eight  months  of  the 
year  the  winds  aro  moderate  and  fa- 
vourable* the  seasons  mild*  the  climate 
at  all  times  healthy,  and  the  whole- 
some breezes  which  set  in  every  morn- 
ing from  the  Pacific,  diffuse  a  frc-h- 
ness  uukjmwu  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Panama. 

During  July,  August,  September, 
and  October*  the  northern  gales  prevail* 


*  The  New  York  Company  convened  a  small  steamer  in  pieces  to  San  J«Bn,pnt 

it  together,  and  went  ahead  up  the  river, 
t  *'  The  surface  of  Lake  Nicaragua  is  about  one  hundred  and  tUrty-five  feet 

above  tlu' flulf  of  Papagayo,  and  the  Lake  being  eighty  feet  deou,  its  bottom  is 
forty-six  SpmA  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Soalh  ^^^'-■^umboUksJ^farrtUm, 
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hut  are  triflings  when  compared  with 
the  heavy  blows — a  jolly  north-wester 
f'ffCape  1  Iatlern«.  tlip  small  hurrican«'8 
ia  the  West  indies,  and  not  to  b«j 
mentiooed  in  the  same  breath  with  the 
tornadoes  on  the  coast  of  Afirica,  all 
of  whicli  I  ( .m  sjieak  of  from  bitter 
person  a !  e  x  j  >  <-  r  u  n  co . 

But  even  if  the  shoals  and  rapids  in 
the  river  SwU  Juan  present  Impedi- 
ments  which  wonid  demand  an  expen- 
diture nf  money,  time,  and  labour,  bo- 
jond  the  advantages  to  he  derived 
from  it,  a  navigable  canal  could  be 
cat  parallel  tOt  and  fed  bj,  the  river, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of  Pa- 
pa«;ayo,  .1  distance  of  nnc  hundnul  and 
eijrhty  mite.*.,  tVom  the  nature  of  (lie 
country, with  liltleornodifticulty ;  an<l, 
aided  by  the  MhtgwtimSt  the  most  in- 
dcfatigahle  labourers,  and  the  interests 
of  whose  kingdom  would  be  incalcu- 
lably proiiKitid  by  ^nch  a  work,  at  a 
very  moderate  expenditure.  In  fine, 
nature  herself  seems  to  lend  every  aid 
for  the  ingenuity,  enterprise,  and 
wealth  of  modern  timo«,  to  complete 
this  gigantic  work,  comu'ctlntj  the  two 
oceans  by  a  simple  but  powerful  littk, 
and  1^  a  route  presenting  not  one  so- 
litary impediment,  which  patience,  per- 
sevrance,  atid  the  mechanical  power 
1 1  tlit-  presciil  day,  could  not  easily  and 
eftcc  tually  conquer. 

And  here,  perhaps,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  observe,  now  that  the  mos- 
tpdtian  boundary  linf,  nnd  the  said 
Tight  of  route  seems  to  have  become  a 
sore  subject,  perclance  a  bone  of  con- 
tention,  with  uneh  Sam,  how  sound 
and  jttdicit'U-*  was  the  foresi;;ht  and 
policy  nf  the  late  Mr.  I*atrick  Walker, 
lb'-  I'ritish  resident  at  Mosquitia*- 
how  prompt  and  able  the  measures  of 
Sir  Uharles  Grey,  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  and  how  consistent  the  judg- 
ment of  Captain  Loch,  of  the  Ah.rm, 
who,  with  bis  brave  compeers  inarms, 
both  the  red  and  the  blue,  swept  away 
at  Sezapogui,  the  paltry  and  unjust 
impediments  oflFered  by  the  Nicaragua 
Gocemmeritf  obli^jing  them  to  acknow- 
ledge their  error,  apologise  for  their 
uncaUed  and  insolent  ^iggretoion  on  onr 
ancient  ally,"  the  Mosquitian  King,* 
andyfini^yj  notwithstanding  the  shifts 
and  chicanery  of  the  Nicarnpui  au- 
thorities, boL)terod  up  with  the  quirks 
and  qoibbles  of  a  bar  of  lawyers,  like 


a  plain,  strughtforward,  honorable 

Englishman,  concln<led  a  treaty  which 
**  secures  the  tfiriff'  in  the  port  of  San 
Juan,  now  Orey  Towitt  as  belonging 
to  the  Mosquitian  King,  and  that  no 
Nicaragua  custom-hoUse  shall  be  es- 
tablished in  jjrnximity  to  tlu-  ^aid  port 
nf  San  Juan  to  the  prejudice  of  its 
interests." 

But,  surely,  no  tariff,  exorbitant  or 
unjust,  would  be  exacted — no  bar 
placed  across  the  river  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  seMbvbly  in<<nopolising  its  ad- 
vantageA,  or  closing  it  up.  Such 
blind  and  narrow-minded  policy  never 
would  be  the  recommendation  of  Great 
Britain  to  Mosijuitia.  No,  but  to 
render  the  line  accessible  and  btncfieial 
to  the  whole  commercial  world,  profit- 
able to  the  legitimate  owners  and 
holders  of  its  terminus,  and  u  cheek 
upon  the  insatialde  lu?t  for  *' annex- 
ing" every  sj)ot  of  trround  in  rhe  New 
World  ;  wiiieii  events,  now  shadowing 
forth,  point  out  as  tiie  innate  principles 
of  a  powerful  party  in  the  "  UMted 
States^ 

The  last,  and  certainly  not  least, 
importaikt  project  for  connecting  the 
two  oceans,  is  via  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehnantcp  c,  in  the  state  of  Oaxaca 
or  Guayaea,  lying  between  Guatemala 
and  Mexico. 

The  Bay  of  Campeachy  wa-shes  the 
northern,  and  the  Pacific  the  southern 
chores  of  this  small  slice  of  central 
America,  p08*es.sing  very  considerable 
charms  for  "Uncle  Sam," and  valuable 
inducements  for  "annexation;"  had 
not,  as  the  organs  of  the  Yankee  prees 
in  high  dudgeon  declare,  "the  English 
secured  the  right  of  the  TchH'int"Tf<  r! 
route,  and  on  this  occasion  outwitted 
the  United  States, 

The  narrowest  part  is  between  the 
Port  of  Guasaciialco,  or  Huasacualco, 
in  If^dep'.  fJ^niin.  iiitbeg-ulf, andthe  Ray 
of  Tehuantejiec  in  14deg.  3Umin.  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  From  the  summit  of  the 
Ch  illido  ilfofileboth  oceans  can  be  seen ; 
the  rivers  Guasacualco,  Tustepec, 
Cnnas,  discharge  their  water?  into  the 
northern  bay  ;  the  St.  Pierre  and  Ta' 
hueo,  near  the  coast,  named  after  the 
latter,  while  the  Ckimalapa  and  7VA«- 
crnfr/)(?c,  rushing  in  a  southern  direction, 
roil  tl^eir  vast  currents  into  the  Bay 
of  Tcliuantepec.  Thus  nature,  with 
very  Uttle  «rtlficial%Bsistance,  presents 


*  The  Mosquitians  aoeompanied  the  late  Lord  Kelson  in  his  expedition  up  the 
baint  Juan  Nicaragua. 
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ai  met  the  iiie»iu  of  oonoecting  the 
Pacific  witb  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and 
through  a  country  blest  with  the  finest 
cliiuate,  adorned  with  the  most  gor- 
geous an^  romaotie  teeoerj,  and  with 
every  fiicility  for  procuring  labour. 
The  5priciou«  entrancr  nf  the  Gua^n- 
cu^/coatTords  one  of  iheiine!<»t  harbours 
on  the  Atlantic  shores  of  Mexico,  has 
twenty-two  feet  of  water  over  the  bar, 
and  is  navijraMf  for  tht^  largest  vessels 
to  within  thirty-six  miUsoi  the  Chimala- 
pa  and  Tehuantepec ;  which  rivers,  tak- 
ing uptheimil  of  waterconveyance«  car- 
ries it  onto  tha  Pacific,  with  a  depth  of 
channel  for  vessels  drawing  titcnli/  fer  t. 

If  a  canal  was  cut*  or  a  riiilioad 
eoBStnwted*  ihirty-six  mtle§  hngf  the 
space  between  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  Gnasacualco,  the  Chimalapa,  and 
Tehuantepec,  the  Atlantic  a>id  Pacific 
would  be  connected  by  steam  navigation 
andrailroadf  witlun  twenty-four  hours, 
or  perhaps  a  less  interval  of  timt . 

The  prndurtions  of  Mexico,  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  Costa-Rica,  Yuca- 
tan, is  fact,  of  all  the  central  American 
states,  instead  of  the  tedious  route  to 
Vera  Cruz,  would  be  sent  by  this  way 
from  Tebuaotepec  to  Guasacualco, 
and  hence  to  Europe.  The  United 
States  and  Canadas,  and  the  manu- 
factures of  these  cnuntric  ,  hroiight  to 
Gua.sacualeo,  would  return  i»y  ihe  ■•aine 
route  for  circulation  among  thcst:  ex- 
tensive and  widely  dispersed  states. 

Besides,  what  a  mighty  prospect, 
what  a  golden  harvest  the  Califomias 
promise ;  look  to  the  ditl'ereuce  for 
commercial  men,  emigrants,  specu- 
lators, adventurers,  and  the  motley 
crowd"  procecdinpr  by  this  route  to 
the  £1- Dorado  of  the  day,  or  via  Pa- 
nama, What  is  It?  Not  less  than 
eight  degrees  douhh-d;  take  a  chart, 
prick  off  fro!ii  .V'  //•  Orhcvs:  to  Gun- 
mcualcn,  riTi  l  tVum  the  fcjnner  (if  not 
now,  certainly  soon  to  become  the 
greatest  port  and  oommercial  city  in 
the  new  world),  to  Cftagres,  and  see  the 
distance  saved.  Twelve  hundred  geo- 
grapiiical  miles,  besides  the  tedious  and 
dangerotis  run  between  Cuba  and  the 
Cape  of  Yucatan,  along  the  eastern 
slK>rp  of  PnTitrril  America,  with  cur- 
rents beyond  the  calculation  of  the 
roost  experienced  navigators;  with 
roclcs,  shoals,  banks  and  ka;e«,  and  not 
o&e  llrieodljr  light  t»  warn  the  mariner 


of  the  dangers  of  these  seas,  sa?e  that 

which  the  spirited  settlers  of  British 
Ilondur't^'  have  erected  and  m?iintain 
at  their  <'»i)and  sole  expense  on  Half- 
Moon  K  ay  e .  Bat  the  CioMx  trade,  the 
gorgeous  silks,  the  golden  stuffs  of  the 
east,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Steam  na- 
vigation would  reduce  the  voyage  from 
China  to  Tehuantepec  to  thirty  or  tkutf* 
five  doftfOiM  day  more  to  cross  the 
Isthmu«,  nni  at  the  Port  of  Gua.*«al- 
cuacoa  Heet  cuiUl  convoy  the  riches  of 
the  Indies  to  Europe,  the  Slates,  Cana- 
das, or  any  other  portion  of  the 
globe. 

While  thus  opening  fresh  mines  of 
wealth,  increasing  the  facilities  of  com- 
merciil  conveyance,  almost  annihilating 
space,  leaving  '*the  doubling  of  the 
Horn"  as  a  talo^  of  ancient  mari- 
ners— connecting  the  broad  Atlantic 
with  the  boundless  waters  of  the 
Pacific — let  it  be  home  in  mind  the 
great  bles>iiig's  which  would  be  con- 
ferreil  Ity  a  constant  .'uid  .reiieral  inter- 
course between  and  tnruugh  the  cen- 
tral American  states;  introducini^ 
regularity  of  goTemment.  security  of 
property,  peace,  prosperity,  and  plenty 
among  these  hitherto  crushed  and  ill- 
direetod  nations ;  instead  of  anarchy,  ra- 
pine,  bloodshed,  misery,  wretcl  *  i:k  5s, 
the  calm  and  healing  influence  of  reli- 
gion diffustnj^  its  holy  influence  over 
millionii  wrapped  in  darkuess  and 
unbelief. 

But  I  dare  not  venture  to  pursue 
farther  this  grand,  most  intcre^^f^nG!■ 
subject,  feeling  unable  to  shaduw 
forth  one  tithe  of  its  importance. 
The  feeble  and  imperfect  outlioe 
I  have  presumed  to  s<kctcb  pre- 
tends to  no  merit,  save  that  of  being 
derived  from  the  authentic  resouroea 
which  fell  within  my  reach,  some  per* 
sonal  observation,  and  a  hearty,  honest 
desire  to  coiniiiunicate  in  plain  and 
homely  language  a  matter  which,  if 
coolly  investigated  by  thote  eaH^Hent 
to  do  it  Just  ice  f  if  undertaken  with 
spirit  and  adequate  resource*,  pursued 
with  judgment,  vigotu",  and  perseve- 
ranetf  and  conducted  with  liberalitj, 
may,  witlumt  any  stretch  of  imagi- 
nation, rai>e  Great  Britain,  to  a 
higher  pinnacle  than  the  proud  posi- 
tion she  now  holds,  by  uniting  in 
one  mighty  commercial  bond  the  na* 
tions  of  the  old  and  of  the  new  world. 
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TBB  MYSTBfttOVS  LODOBB* 


Our  home  was  one  of  sorrow  and  of 
fe»r.  The  child's  death  bad  stricken 
us  with  terror  no  1ms  thm  grief. 
Referring  it,  as  we  both  tacitly  di<]> 
to  the  inTsterious  mul  fiL'mli>li  a<ri'ncv 
of  the  abhorred  lieing  whom,  in  an 
evil  hour,  we  had  admitted  intu  our 
house,  we  both  viewed  him  with  a 
degree  and  species  of  ftar  for  which  1 
can  find  no  name. 

I  felt  that  some  further  calamity  was 
ImpendlDg.  I  could  not  hope  that  we 
were  to  be  delivered  from  the  presence 
of  the  malignant  agent  who  haunted, 
rather  than  inhabited  our  home,  with- 
out some  additional  prooft  alilie  of  bb 
maliee  and  his  power. 

Mv  poor  wife's  presentiments  were 
still  more  ter;  :h!«  ami  ovtTiiriWf'riiig, 
though  not  mure  defined,  than  my 
own.  She  waa  never  tranquil  while 
our  little  girl  waa  out  of  her  sight ; 
always  ^reading  and  expectinp:  some 
new  revelation  of  the  evil  influence 
which,  as  we  were  indeed  both  per- 
suaded, had  bereft  Our  darling  bttle 
boy  of  life.  Against  an  hostility  so 
unearthly  and  intangible  there  was  no 
guarding,  and  the  sense  of  helplessness 
intensified  the  misery  of  our  situation. 
Tormented  with  doubts  of  the  very 
basis  r.f  her  religion,  and  recoiling 
from  the  ordeal  of  prayer  with  the 
strange  bwror  with  which  the  victim 
of  hydrophoWa  repels  the  pure  water, 

sh^>  no  longer  fnnnr)  the  consolation 
which,  had  sorrow  reached  her  in  any 
edmr  diape,  she  would  havedrawnfrom 
the  healing  influence  of  religion.  We 
were  both  of  us  unhappy,  dismayed, 

DEMON-STHIi  KI  v. 

Meanw  hile,  our  lodger 'si  habits 
eo&tinued  precisely  the  same.  If, 
indeed,  the  sounds  which  came  from 
his  apartments  were  to  be  trusted,  he 
and  his  agents  were  more  on  the  alert 
than  ever.  I  can  convey  to  you,  good 
reader,  no  notion,  even  the  faintest,  of 
the  dreadful  smsation  always  more  or 
less  present  to  my  mind,  and  some- 
times with  a  reality  which  thrilled  me 
almost  to  frenzy — the  apprehension 
that  I  had  admitted  into  my  house  the 


incarnate  spirit  of  the  dead  or  damned, 
to  torment  me  and  my  family. 

It  was  some  nights  after  the  burial 
of  our  dear  little  baby  ;  wu  had  not 
gone  to  bed  until  l.ite,  and  I  had  slept, 
I  suppose,  bonie  hours,  when  I  was 
awakened  by  my  wife,  who  clung  to 
roe  with  the  energy  of  terror.  She 
said  nothing,  but  grasped  and  shook 
me  with  more  than  her  natural 
strength.  She  had  crept  close  to  me» 
and  was  cowering  with  her  bead  under 
the  bed-dothes. 

The  room  was  perfectly  darlc,  as 
usual,  for  we  burned  no  night-light ; 
bat  from  the  side  of  the  bed  next  her 
proceeded  a  voice  as  of  one  sitting 
there  with  his  head  within  a  foot  of 
the  curtains — and,  ni'Teiful  heavens  1 
it  wa»  the  voice  uf  uur  lodger. 

He  was  diseournng  of  the  death  of 
oar  baby,  and  inveighing,  in  the  old 
mncl<ing  tone  of  hate  and  suppressed 
fury,  against  the  justice,  mercy,  and 
goodness  of  God.  He  did  this  with  a 
tmrrible  plauMbility  of  sophistry,  and 
with  a  resolute  emphasis  and  precision, 
which  seemed  to  imply,  "  I  have  got 
something  to  tell  you,  and,  whether  )'ou 
like  it  or  like  it  not,  I  mil  say  out  my 
say.- 

To  pretend  that  I  f  It  nriL't  r  at  his 
intrusion,  or  emotion  ot  any  sort,  save 
the  one  sense  of  palsied  terror^  would 
be  to  depart  from  the  truth.  I  lay, 
cold  and  breathless,  as  if  frozen  to 
death — unable  to  move,  unable  to  utter 
a  cry — with  the  voice  of  that  demon 
pouring,  in  the  dark>  his  undisguised 
blasphemies  and  temptations  close  into 
my  ears,  .^t  last  the  dreadful  voice 
ceased— whether  the  speaker  went  or 
Staged  I  could  not  tell — the  silencot 
which  he  might  be  improving  for  the 
purpose  of  some  hellish  stratagem, 
was  to  me  more  tremendous  even  than 
his  speech. 

We  both  lay  awake,  not  daring  to 
mnve  or  speak,  scarcely  e\  en  hreathing, 
but  clasping  one  another  fast,  until 
at  length  the  welcome  light  of  day 
streamed  into  the  room  through  the 
opening  door«  as  the  servant  came  in  to 
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Cill  as.     I  need  not  say  thftt  our  noc- 

tnrnnl  visitant  had  left  us. 

'i'he  magnanimous  reader  will,  per- 
bai's,  pronounce  that  I  oaght  to  have 

pulled  on  niy  bo  ots  and  inexpressibles 

with  all  available  despatch,  run  to  iny 
lodgers  bt-drooin,  and  kickt'd  hiiu 
forthwith  down  .stair:),  and  tho  entire  way 
moreover  out  to  the  public  road,  as  some 
couii)^nsiation  for  the  scandalous  aflfrunt 
put  upon  uie  and  my  ^Yif^>  by  hts  im- 
pertinent vii>it.  Now,  at  that  time,  i 
bad  no  scruples  against  what  are 
termed  the  laws  of  honour,  wan  bv  no 
Tnf'rms  di-ficient  in  **  pltu  ]<,"  .ui  l  ijifted, 
moreover,  with  a  somewhat  excitable 
temper.  Yet,  I  will  honestly  avoir 
that,  so  far  from  courting  a  collision 
Avith  the  dreaded  strniu."-  r,  I  would 
Lave  rt^coilfd  at  his  \ti  v  siirht,  and 
given  niy  eyes  to  avoid  hrm,  iuch  was 
the  asoendancy  which  be  had  acquired 
over  me,  as  well  as  everybody  eUe  in 
my  h<Mi!<r!ini(l,  in  his  own  quiet,  irre- 
biijlible,  heliii>h  way. 

The  shuddering  antip^ahy  which  our 
guest  inspired  di  !  ru4  rub  his  infernal 
homily  of  its  effect.  It  was  not  a  n^nv 
or  strange  ihiiij?  which  he  presenled  to 
our  minds.  There  was  an  awful  sub- 
tlety in  tho  train  of  his  suggestions. 
All  that  he  said  hrul  floats  1  (lnou  li 
tny  own  mind  before,  without  orUtr, 
iiideed,  or  shew  of  logic.  From  ra^ 
own  rebellious  heart  the  same  evil 
thoughts  had  risen,  like  pale  appa-* 
ritioos  hovering  and  lost  in  the  fumes 
of  a  necromancer's  cauldron.  H'm 
was  tike  the  summing  up  of  all  thi^ — 
a  reflection  of  my  own  feelini;-  m  1 
fancies — but  rt  dncr-tl  to  an  nwrnl  order 
and  d'  finit*  lu^s,  and  clothed  with  a 
sophistical  furm  of  argument.  Tiio 
effect  of  it  was  powerful.  It  revived 
and  exaggerated  these  bad  emotion? — 
it  methodised  and  justified  tlirin — and 
gave  to  impulses  and  impressions, 
vague  and  desultory  before,  something 
of  the  compactness  of  a  system. 

My  misfortune,  therefore,  did  not 
sijften,  it  exasperated  me.  1  regarded 
the  Great  Disposer  of  events  as  a  per- 
secutor of  the  human  race,  who  took 
delight  in  their  ini-cries.  I  asktd 
why  my  innocent  child  had  been  smit- 
ten down  into  the  grave  ? — and  why 
my  darling  wife,  whose  first  cdiject,  I 
kntw,  liad  <  ver  been  to  serve  and  glo- 
1  li'y  her  Maker,  should  have  been  ttnis 
tortured  an<l  desolated  by  the  cruel- 
lust  c^damity  which  the  malignity  of  a 
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demon  could  have  devised?  trailed 

and  blasphemed,  and  even  in  mr  agony 
defied  God  with  the  impotent  rage 
and  desperation  of  a  devil,  in  his  ever- 
lasting torment. 

In  mv  })itttTnc«',  T  could  not  forbear 
speaking-  tin  >e  inipt'nitont  repetitions 
of  tlio  language  of  our  nightly  visi- 
tant,  even  in  the  presence  of  my  wife. 
She  heard  me  with  agonv,  almost  with 
terror.  I  pitied  an  !  loved  her  too 
much  not  to  respect  even  her  weak« 
nesses— for  so  I  characteriaed  her  hum- 
ble  submission  to  the  chastisements  of 
heaven.  But  even  while  I  spared  hep 
reverential  senititiveness,  the  spectacle 
of  her  patience  but  enhanced  my  own 
gloomy  and  impenitent  rage. 

I  was  walking  into  town  in  this  evil 
mood,  when  I  wn<5  overtaken  by  tli" 
gentleman  whom  I  had  spoken  with  ui 
tbe  churchyard  on  the  morning  wfaea 
my  little  boy  was  buried.  I  call  him' 
genthmah,  but  I  could  not  say  what 
was  his  rank — 1  never  thought  about 
H  ;  ^ere  was  agrace,  a  purity,  a  com* 
passion,  and  a  grandeur  of  intelleet  in 
bi>  eouiilcnanee,  in  his  langnacrc,  in 
his  mein,  tliat  was  beautiful  and  king- 
like.  I  felt,  in  his  company,  a  delight- 
ful awe,  and  an  humbleness  more 
gratifying  than  luiy  elation  of  earthlj 

pride. 

He  divined  my  state  of  feeling,  but 
he  said  nothing  harsh.  He  did  not 
rebuke,  but  he  reasoned  with 
and  oh  !  how  mighty  was  tli  it  reason- 
ing— without  formality — without  ef- 
fort— as  the  flower  growft  and  bloa- 
buui-^.  Its  process  wa»  in  harmony 
with  tlir>  sneres«5ons  of  naturo-^gentle, 
spontaneous,  irresistible. 

At  last  he  left  me.  I  was  grieved 
at  bis  departure — I  was  wonder- 
stricken.  His  discourse  had  made  me 
cry  tear*  at  once  sweet  and  bitter  ;  it 
had  sounded  depths  I  knew  not  of, 
and  my  heart  was  disquieted  withla 
me.  \  et  my  trouble  was  happier  than 
the  resentful  and  dr-fiant  calm  that 
had  reigned  within  rae  before. 

When  !  came  home,  I  told  my  wife 
of  my  having  met  the  same  good,  wise 
mnn  I  had  flr>t  seen  by  the  grave  of 
my  child.  1  recounted  to  her  his  dis- 
course, and,  as  I  brought  it  again  to 
mind,  my  tears  fiowed  afresh,  and  I 
was  happy  while  I  wept. 

I  now  see  that  the  calamity  which 
bore  at  first  such  evil  fruit,  was  good 
for  me.    It  fixed  my  mind,  however 
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rebellioasly,  upon  CroA.rvn^  it  stirred 
up  all  the  iMMftions  oi  toj  heart.  Le- 
vity, inalte&tiofif  aad  wn-eoinplMency 
are  obstoelee  harder  to  be  overcome 
than  the  violence  of  evil  pas'-inn«5 — 
the  transition  from  hate  is  easier  than 
from  indiflerence,  to  love.  A  mighty 
change  was  making  on  my  mind. 

I  need  not  particularise  the  occa. 
sions  upon  which  I  .ij-atn  met  my 
friend,  for  so  1  knew  him  to  be,  nor 
detail  the  train  of  reasoning  and 
feeling  which  in  ^ach  interviews  he 
followed  out  ;  it  is  enotiLrh  to  say, 
that  he  assiduously  cultivated  the  good 
seed  he  had  sown,  and  that  his  be- 
nignant teachings  took  deep  root^  and 
fluurished  in  my  soul,  heretofore  so 
barren. 

One  evening,  having  enjoyed  on 
the  morning  of  the  same  day  another 
of  these  delightful  and  convincing 
conversations,  I  was  returnine  on 
foot  homeward  ;  and  as  darkness 
bad  nearly  closed,  and  the  night 
thdreatened  cold  and  fog,  the  footpaths 
were  nearly  <h  >erted. 

As  i  walked  on,  deeply  absorbed  in 
the  discourse  I  had  heard  on  the  same 
roorniDg,  a  person  overtook  me,  and 
continued  to  walk,  without  much  in- 
crea«inpr  the  interval  between  us,  a 
iittie  in  advance  of  me.  There  came 
upon  me,  at  the  same  moment,  an 
iodefioahle  sinking  of  the  heart,  a 
stranire  and  unaccountable  fear.  The 
plea:<ing  topics  of  my  meditations 
melted  away,  and  gave  place  to  a  sense 
of  danger,  all  the  more  unpleasant 
that  it  was  vague  and  objectless.  I 
looked  tip.  What  wa*?  that  which 
moved  before  me?  1  staretl — 1  fal- 
tered; my  heart  fluttered  as  if  H 
wottld  choke  roe,  and  then  stood  still. 
It  the  peculiar  and  unmistakeabie 
form  of  our  lodger. 

Bxactly  as  I  looked  at  htm,  he 
torned  his  head,  and  looked  at  me 
over  shoulder.  His  face  was 
muhied  as  usual.  I  cannot  have 
aeen  its  features  with  any  complete- 
ness, yet  I  felt  that  his  look  was  one 
of  fury.  The  next  instant  he  was  nt 
my  side  ;  and  my  ht'art  qujiilfd  within 
me — my  limbs  all  but  rciused  their 
office ;  yet  the  very  emotions  of  terror, 
which  tnitrht  have  overcome  me,  acted 
a.<t  a  stimulus,  and  I  quickened  ray 
pace. 

**  Hey  !  what  a  pious  person!  So 
I  suppose  you  have  learned  at  last 


that  *  evil  communications  corrupt 
good  roauners  ;*  and  you  are  abso- 
lutely afraid  of  the  old  inAdel,  the  old 
blasphemer,  hey  ?*' 

I  made  him  no  answer ;  I  wiis  in* 
deed  too  much  atritaft  J  to  speak. 

*'  You'll  make  a  good  Christian, 
no  doubt,'*  he  continued  ;  *<  the  in- 
dependent man,  who  thinks  for  him- 
self, r«'a<f>ns  hi^  way  to  his  principles, 
and  sticks  fast  to  them,  is  sure 
to  be  true  to  whatever  system  he 
embraces.  You  have  been  so  con- 
sistent a  philosopher,  tliat  I  am  sure 
you  will  make  a  steady  Christian. 
VouVe  not  the  roan  to  be  led  by  the 
nose  by  a  sophistical  roombler.  You 
could  never  be  made  the  prey  of  a 
graspinif  [•ro«?e1ytt>n)  ;  yon  arr  not  the 
sport  of  every  wliitl  of  doctrine,  nor 
the  facile  slave  of  whatever  super- 
stition is  last  buzzed  in  vour  ear.  No, 
no  :  you've  got  a  masculine  intellect, 
and  think  fur  yourself,  hey  ?" 

I  was  incapable  of  answering  him. 
I  quickened  my  pace  to  escape  from 
his  iK-t.  stetl  persecution  ;  but  he  was 
close  beside  me  still. 

We  walked  on  together  thus  for  a 
time,  daring  which  1  heard  him  mut- 
tering fast  to  himself,  like  a  man 
under  fierce  and  malignant  excit«'mcnt. 
We  reached,  at  length,  the  gateway 
of  my  dwelling;  and  I  turned  the 
latch-key  in  the  wicket,  and  entered 
the  encloH(jre.  As  we  efooil  toircthcr 
within,  he  turned  full  upon  me,  and 
eonfrontinff  m«  with  an  aspect  whose 
character  I  felt  rather  than  saw,  he 
said— 

"  And  so  you  mean  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian, after  all  1  Now  just  reflect  how 
very  absurdly  you  are  choosing.  Leave 
the  Bible  to  that  class  of  fanatics  who 
may  hope  to  be  saved  under  its  sys- 
tem, and,  in  the  namcof  common  sense, 
study  the  Koran,  or  some  less  ascetic 
tome.  Don't  be  gulled  by  a  plausible 
slave,  who  want<*  nothing  more  than 
to  multiply  professors  of  his  theory. 
Why  don't  you  read  the  Bible,  you 
miserable,  puling  poltroon,  before 
you  hug  it  as  a  treasure?  Why  don't 
you  read  it,  and  learn  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  founder  of  Christianity, 
that  there  is  one  sin  for  which  there  is 
wo  forgiveness — blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  hey? — and  tliat  sin  I  my- 
self have  heart]  you  commit  by  the 
liour.»in  my  presence — Iti  ray  room. 
1  have  heard  you  commit  it  ia  our  free 
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disoQtdoDS  a  dozen  dmes.  The  Bible 
aeab  against  yon  the  lipa  of  mercj. 

If  it  be  true,  yoa  are  this  moment  as 

irrcvocablv  damned  a;*  if  vou  had  died 
with  those  blasphemies  on  vour  lips." 

Having  tbaa  spoken,  he  glided  into 
the  house.    I  followed  slowly. 

His  words  rang  in  my  ears — I  was 
stunned.  What  he  had  s»id  I  feared 
might  be  true.  Giant  despair  felle<l 
me  to  the  earth.  He  had  recalled, 
and  lighted  ap  with  a  glare  from  the 
pit,  renuMnbranees  with  which  1  knew 
not  how  to  cope.  It  wa:*  true  I  had 
bpciken  with  daring  impiety  of  subjects 
whose  saeredness  I  now  began  to  ap. 
preciate.  With  trembling  hands  I 
ofK  iiud  the  Bible.  I  read  and  re- read 
the  mysterious  doom  recorded  by  the 
Redeemer  himself  against  blasphemers 
of  the  Holy  Ghost — ^monsters  set 
apart  from  the  human  race,  and 
damned  and  dead,  even  while  they  live 
and  walk  upon  the  earth.  I  groaned 
—  I  wept.  Henceforward  the  Bible, 
I  thought,  must  be  to  me  a  dreadful 
record  of  despair*  I  dared  not  read  it. 

T  will  not  weary  you  with  all  mj 
ineiitul  ag-oiiiey.  5Iy  dear  little  wife 
did  sunu  thing  toward  relieving  my 
mindt  but  it  was  reserved  for  the 
friendt  to  whose  heavenly  society  I 
owed  so  much,  to  tranquillise  it  once 
more.  He  talked  this  time  to  mo 
longer,  and  even  more  earnestly  thau 
before.  I  soon  encountered  him  ^^n. 
He  expounded  to  me  the  ways  of 
Providence,  and  showed  me  how 
needful  sorrow  was  for  every  servant 
of  God.  How  mercy  was  dibguised 
in  tribttlatioof  and  our  best  happiness 
came  to  us*  like  our  children,  in  tears 
and  wailinp.  He  s^howed  me  that 
trials  were  sent  to  call  tis  up,  with  a 
voice  of  preternatural  power,  from  the 
mortal  apathy  of  sin  and  the  world. 
And  thniy  agaiui  in  our  new  and  better 
state,  to  prove  onr  patience  and  our 
faith— 

"  The  more  trouble  befalls  you, 
the  nearer  is  God  to  you.  He  visits 
you  in  sorrow — and  sorrow»as  well  as 
joy,  is  a  sign  of  his  presence.  If,  then, 
other  griefs  overtal<<'  you,  remember 
this— he  patient,  be  iaiihful,  and  bless 
the  name  of  God.** 

I  returned  home  comforted  and 
happy,  although  T  A-lt  assured  that 
some  further  aud  sadder  trial  was 
before  me. 

Still  our  household  was  overcast  by 
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the  same  iosurmountsble  dned  of  our 
tenant.    The  same  strange  habits  eha* 

racterised  him,  and  the  same  unac- 
countable sounds  disijuieted  us  an 
atmosphere  of  death  and  malice  bo* 
vered  about  his  door*  and  we  all  hated 
and  feared  to  pass  iC. 

T.ct  me  now  tell,  an  well  and  briefly 
as  1  may,  the  dreadful  eircumstances 
of  my  la:»t  great  trial.  One  inorniog, 
my  wife  iNting  about  her  household 
affairs,  and  I  on  the  point  of  startic^ 
for  t<jwn,  I  went  into  the  |)ar!our  for 
sftiuL'  It  tter-.  which  1  was  to  take  with 
me.  i  cinnot  easily  describe  my  cou* 
sternation  when^oo  entering  the  room. 
1  saw  our  lodger  seated  near  the  win* 
dow  ,  with  our  darling  little  girl  upon 
his  knee. 

His  back  was  tuward  the  door,  but 
I  could  plainly  perceive  thai  the  rv* 
spirator  had  been  removed  firom  his 

mouth,  and  that  the  odiou?;  preen 
poirtrlea  were  raised.  He  was  silting', 
a»  it  seemed,  absolutely  without  mo- 
tion, and  his  faee  was  uvanoed  close 
to  that  of  the  child. 

I  >tood  lookitig-  at  this  pronp  in  a 
state  of  stupor  for  some  seconds.  He 
was,  1  suppose^  conscious  of  my  pre> 
sence«  for  although  he  did  not  turn 
his  head,  or  otherwise  take  any  note 
of  my  arrival,  he  readjusted  the  uiufHcr 
which  usually  covered  liis  mouth,  ami 
lowered  the  clumsy  spectacles  to  their 
proper  place. 

The  child  was  sitting  upon  his  knee 
as  motionless  an  he  himself,  with  a 
countenance  white  and  riirid  as  that  of 
a  curpi»e,  and  Irom  which  every  trace 
of  meaning,  except  some  vague  cha- 
racter of  terror,  had  fled,  and  staring 
with  a  fixed  and  dilated  gase  iato  bis 
face. 

As  it  seemed,  she  did  not  perceive 
my  presence.  Her  eyes  were  trans- 
Azed  and  fascinated.  She  did  not  even 

seem  to  tne  to  breathe.  Horror  and 
ang-uish  at  last  overcame  my  stupefac- 
tion. 

"What_what  is  it?"  I  cried; 
"what  ails  my  child,  my  darliiuf 

child 

"  I'd  be  glad  to  know,  myself,"  he 
replied,  coolly  ;  it  is  certainly  some- 
thing very  queer.** 

"  What  is  it,  darling'"  T  repeated^ 
frantically,  addresslii^^  the  child. 

"  What  is  it?"  he  reiterated.  **  Why 
it's  pretty  plain,  1  should  suppo^,  that 
the  child  is  ill." 
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"  Oh  mereUiil  God  T*  I  cried,  half 
furious,  half  terrified^'*  You  have 

injure  1  hi  r — roti  have  terrified  her. 
Give  me  uiy  child — give  her  to  me." 

These  words  1  absolutely  shouted* 
and  stamped  upon  the  floor  in  my  hor* 
rid  exciteoieut. 

**  Pooh,  pooh !"  he  said,  with  a  sort 
of  ugly  sneer  ;  **  the  child  is  nervous 
-^jou'll  make  her  more  ao-*be  qulet» 
aod  she'll  probably  find,  her  tongue 
pre«<fntly.  1  have  ha<l  hpr  on  my  knee 
aome  minutejit  but  the  sweet  bird  could 
not  telt  what  ails  her." 

*'  Let  the  child  go,"  I  shouted  ia  a 
voice  of  thunder ;  "  let  her  go»  I  mj— 
let  her  go.** 

He  took  the  passive^  death-like 
diild*  and  placed  her  standing  by  the 
window,  and  rising,  he  simply  s.ii  1  — 

•*  As  soon  as  you  grow  cool,  you  are 
welcome  to  ask  me  what  questions 
yoa  like.  The  child  U  plainly  ill.  I 
•boald  not  wonder  if  she  had  seen 
iomething  that  friprhtened  her," 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  passed  from 
the  room.  I  felt  as  if  I  spoke>  saw, 
and  walked  ia  a  horrid  dream.  I 
seized  the  ilarliriL^  child  in  iny  armSf 
and  bore  her  away  to  her  mother. 

•*  What  is  it — for  mercy's  sake 
wbat  is  the  matter  ?**  she  eriedi  grow* 
iD^  in  an  instaDt  as  pale  as  the  poor 
child  herself. 

"  1  found  that — that  demon — in  the 
parlour  with  the  child  mo  bit  l^^atar- 
iDg  in  her  face.  She  is  roanifestlj 
terrified." 

**  Oh  !  gracious  God  !  she  is  lost — 
she  ia  killed,"  cried  the  poor  mother, 
firaatieally  looking  into  the  white»  apa* 
tbctic,  meaningless  face  of  the  child. 

**  Fanny,  darling  Fanny,  tell  us  if 
you  are  ill,  '  I  cried,  pressing  the  lit- 
tle girl  in  terror  to  mj  heart. 

«*  Tell  your  own  mother,  my  dar- 
ling," echoed   my  poor  little  wife. 

Ob !  darling,  darling  childi  speak  to 
your  poor  mother." 

It  was  all  in  v«n.  SUll  the  same 
dilated,  imploring  gaze — the  same  pale 
face — wild  and  dumb.  We  brought 
her  to  the  open  window— we  gave  her 
eold  water  to  drink^we  sprinkled  it 
in  her  face.  We  sent  for  the  apothe* 
carr,  who  lived  hard  by.  and  he  arriv- 
ed in  a  few  moments,  with  a  parcel  of 
tranquillising  medicines.  These^how* 
ever,  were  equally  unavailing* 

Hour  after  hour  passed  away.  The 
darling  child  looked  upon  us  as  if  she 
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would  have  given  the  world  to  speak 

to  uSf  or  to  weep,  but  she  uttered  no 
sound.  Now  and  tlieri  .she  drew  a  long 
breath  as  though  preparing  to  say 
something,  but  still  she  was  mute. 
She  often  put  her  band  to  her  throatt 
as  if  there  was  «ome  pain  or  obstruc- 
tion there. 

I  never  can,  while  I  live,  loseone  line 
of  that  moornfal  and  terrible  portrait 
..the  face  of  mj  stridten  child.  As 
hour  after  hour  passed  away,  without 
bringing  the  smallest  change  or  amend- 
men^  we  grew  both  alarmed*  and  at 
length  absolntely  terrified  for  ber 
safety. 

We  called  in  a  physician  toward 
night,  and  told  him  that  we  had  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  child  had  somehow 
been  frightened,  and  that  in  no  other 
way  could  we  at  ail  account  for  the 
extraordinary  condition  io  which  he 
found  her. 

This  was  a  roan,  I  may  as  well  ob- 
serve, though  I  do  not  name  liitu,  nf 
the  highest  eminence  in  his  profession, 
and  one  in  whose  skill,  from  past  per- 
sonal experience,  I  had  the  best  pos- 
•ible  reasrn-  f  ir  implicitly  confiding. 

Ho  asked  a  multiplicity  of  questions, 
the  answers  to  which  t»eemed  to  baffle 
bis  attempts  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
diagnosis.  There  was  somethii^  un- 
doubtedly anomalous  in  the  case,  and 
I  saw  plainly  that  there  were  features 
in  it  whidi  pnuled  and  perplexed  bim 
not  a  little. 

At  It^ntrth,  however,  he  wrote  his 
prescrijitiun,  and  promised  to  return 
at  nine  o'clock.  1  remember  there 
was  something  to  be  rubbed  along  her 
spine,  and  some  medicines  beside. 

Hut  these  remedies  were  a.«  entirr  ]y 
unavailing  as  the  others.  Ia  a  state 
of  dismay  and  distraction  we  watched 
by  the  bed  in  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  physician's  direction,  we  had  placed 
her.  The  absolute  cbangelessue^  of 
her  condition  filled  us  with  despair. 
The  day  which  had  elapsed  bad  not 
witnessed  even  a  transitory  variation 
in  the  dreadful  character  of  her  seizure. 
Any  change,  even  a  change  for  the 
worscj  would  have  been  better  than 
tbhi  slnggiabf  bopeleia  monotony  of 
suffering. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  physician 
returned.  He  appeared  disappointed^ 
almost  shocked,  at  the  failure  of  his 
prescriptions.  On  feeling  her  pulse 
be  declared  that  she  must  have  a  little 
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wine.  There  had  been  a  wonderfa! 
prostration  of  all  the  vital  powers  since 
he  h.i'J  teen  hvr  \H-fi>T«^.  He  evidently 
thought  the  cai>e  u  blrao^e  and  pre- 
carious one. 

Slif  was  made  to  swallow  the  wine, 
and  her  pnUe  rallied  for  a  time,  hut 
600D  subsided  a^ain.  I  and  the  phy- 
ridan  were  fttandin^^  \>y  the  iire>  talk- 
ing in  whispers  of  the  darling  child's 
svMnptoins,  and  likelihood  of  recovery, 
when  we  were  arrested  in  our  conver- 
sation by  a  cry  of  anguish  from  the 
poor  «nother>  who  had  never  left  the 
bedside  of  her  little  child,  and  this  cry 
broke  into  bitter  and  convuUife  vuep' 
iag. 

The  poor  little  child  had>  on  a  $ud« 

den*  stretched  down  her  little  hands 

and  feet,  and  dir  1.  Th'  ro  i-  no  inis- 
taking  the  features  of  death  :  the  filmy 
eye  and  dropt  jaw  once  seen,  are 
recognised  whenever  we  meet  them 
a^ain.  Yet,  j«pite  of  our  own  bt  lit- f, 
we  elin<;  to  hup  >  ;  and  the  d'Htracft-d 
mother  called  on  the  physician,  in  ac- 
cents which  might  have  moved  a  statoe, 
to  pay  that  I»er  darling  was  not  dead, 
nr>t  fjiiite  dead — that  soniethin:^  mi;;ht 
Still  be  dntic — that  it  could  not  he  all 
over.  Silently  he  satisfied  himjtelf  that 
no  tht6h  of  life  atill  fluttered  in  that 
little  frame. 

**  Tt  i«,  indeed,  all  over,"  lie  jiaid,  in 
tones  scarce  above  a  whisper  ;  and 
pressing  my  hand  kindly,  he  said, 
•'comfort  your  poor  wile;"  and  so, 
after  a  momentary  pause,  lie  left  the 
room. 

This  blow  bad  smitten  me  with 

stxmninfg  suddenness.  I  looked  at  the 
denrl  ohihl,  and  from  her  to  her  poor 
mother.  Grief  and  piry  were  hoth 
6wallo>^ed  up  in  the  traOsports  of  fury 
and  diptestation  with  which  the  pre* 
sence  in  my  house  of  the  wretch  who 
had  wrouiiht  all  this  destruction  and 
misery  filled  my  soul.  My  heart 
•weHed  With  on^overiMible  rage ; 
for  a  Atoment  my  habitual  fear  of 
him  was  nrntrrt'i-^ed  by  the  Vehe- 
mence of  these  passions.  I  seized  a 
candle  in  silence,  and  monnted  the 
Btaf^s.  The  s(ght  of  the  accursed 
cat,  ft'rfting  across  the  IrTJiy,  and 
the  lon«  lim  ss  of  the  h(;ui',  niinle 
me  hesil.tte  lor  an  instant,  i  had, 
however,  gone  so  far,  that  shame 
sustained  me.  Overcoming  a  ino- 
menfnr}*  thrill  of  dismay,  and  do- 
termined  to  repel  and  dt^fy  the  in- 


fluence that  had  so  long  awed  me,  I 

knocked  sharply  at  the  door,  and,  al- 
most at  the  same  instant,  pushed  it 
open,  and  entered  our  lodger  $  chain* 
her. 

ilehad  had  no  candle  in  the  room,  and 
it  was  lighted  only  by  the  •*  darkness 
visible"  that  entered  through  the  win- 
dow. The  candle  which  I  held  very 
imperfectly  illuminated  the  large  aparu 
ment  ;  but  I  saw  his  spectral  form 
floating,  rather  than  walkin^r,  back 
and  forward  in  front  of  the  windows. 

At  sight  of  him,  though  I  hated  him 
more  than  ever,  my  in^tinctire  fear 
returned.  He  contVi '-it 'd  me,  and 
drew  nearer  and  nearer,  without  speak- 
ing. There  was  something  indefinablr 
fearful  in  the  .«>ilent  attraction  which 
seemed  to  be  drawinv^  him  to  m  \  I 
could  not  help  recoilit^g,  little  by  itttie, 
as  be  came  toward  me,  iiud  with  an 
effort  I  said — 

«♦  Vou  know  why  I  have  come:  the 

child— she's  di  ad  1" 

»«  Dea.l— ha  I  — dead— U  she  ?"  he 
said,  in  his  odious,  mocking  tone. 

«*  Yes— dead  !"'  1  cried,  with  an  ex- 
tit  tnnt  which  chilled  my  very  marrow 
witu  horror;  **and  yuu  have  killed 
her,  as  you  killed  my  other.** 

*'  How?— I  killed  her f—eh ?_ha, 
ha !"  he  said.  Still  edging  nearer  and 
Dearer. 

•*  Yes ;  I  say  you  I"  1  shouted,  trem- 
bling in  every  joint,  but  possessed  byr 
that  unaccountable  infatuation  which 
has  made  men  invoke,  spite  of  ihetn- 
selves,  their  own  det^truction,  and 
which  I  was  powerless  to  resist— "  de* 
ny  it  as  you  may,  it  is  you  who  killed 
her —  wretch  !— ri:  nd  I — no  wonder 
she  cou'd  not  staud  the  breath  and 
glare  of  Hlll  I" 

"  And  yon  are  one  of  those  who 
believe  li  nt  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the 
ground  without  your  Creator*.-*  con- 
sent," he  said,  with  icy  sarcasm  ;  **  and 
this  is  a  specimen  of  Christian  resig- 
nation—hey? Yuu  charge  his  act 
upon  a  poor  fellow  like  me,  simply  tliat 
you  may  cheat  the  devil,  and  rave  and 
rebel  against  the  decrees  of  heaven, 
under  pretence  of  abusing  me.  Tht,* 
breath  and  glare  of  hell  ! — eh?  You 
mean  tlint  I  removed  this  and  tht  ?e 
(toucliing  the  covering  of  his  mouth, 
and  eyes  successively)  as  1  $haU  do 
now  again,  and  show  yott  there's  DO 
great  iiarm  in  that." 

There  was  a  tone  of  menace  in  his 
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concladisg  words  not  to  be  mis- 
tftken. 

"  Morderer  and  liar  from  tlio  ^o- 
ginning,  as  yoa  are,  I  defy  jou  !"  I 
shoated,  in  a  frenzy  of  hate  an'l  hor- 
ror, stamping  furiously  on  the  floor. 

As  I  Mid  this,  it  seemed  to  nie  that 
be  darkened  and  dilated  before  my 
ejes.  ^^y  senses,  tliouglits,  conscious, 
oess,  grew  horribly  confused)  as  if 
some  powerful,  extraneous  will,  were 
seizing  upon  the  fuaetions  of  mj 
brain.  Whether  I  were  to  he  mas« 
tered  hy  death,  or  madness,  or  posses- 
stun,  I  knew  not  ;  but  hideous  destruc- 
tion of  some  sort  was  impendim;  :  all 
liang  bpon  the  moment,  and  I  cried 
aload,  in  my  agony,  an  adjaralion  in 
the  Wime  of  the  three  p*'r?-ons  of  tho 
Tnmty,that  he  should  nut  torment  me. 

Stunned,  bewildered,  like  a  man 
recoTcred  from  a  drnnlcen  fail,  I 
Stoods  freezing  and  breathless,  in 
the  sanio  ?pnt,  h)oli:i<^  into  the 
room,  which  wore,  in  my  eyes,  a 
ftrange,  unearthly  character.  Atr. 
9mitb  was  covering  darlcly  in  the  win. 
dow,  and,  after  a  silence,  spoke  to  mo 
in  a  croaking',  sulky  tone,  which  was, 
however,  uitu?»ually  submisssl\e. 

**  Don't  it  strike  you  as  an  odd  pro- 
eedare  to  brealc  into  a  gentleman*8 
ajuartment  at  such  an  hour,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  railinjif  at  ^lim  in  the  coaix  >t 
language  ?  If  you  h-ive  any  charge  to 
make  aj<ainst  me,  do  so;  I  invite  inquiry, 
and  defy  your  worst.  If  you  think 
yon  can  bring  home  to  me  the  smallest 
share  of  hlnne  in  this  unlucky  matter, 
call  the  coroner,  and  let  his  inquest 
examine  and  cross-examine  me,  and 
s^  the  matter — if,  indeed,  there  is 
anything  to  be  sifted — to  ibo  bottom. 
Meanwhile,  go  yryii  ahont  yofir  busi- 
ness, and  leave  me  to  mine,  ikit  I  see 
how  the  wind  sits:  yon  want  to  gc-t 
rid  of  me,  and  so  you  make  tifie  place 
odious  to  me.  But  it  won't  do  ;  and 
if  you  lake  to  roakinj:^  criminal  charges 
against  me,  you  had  better  look  to 
yourself ;  for  two  can  play  at  that 
game." 

There  was  a  suppressed  whine  in  all 
thb,  which  strangely  contrasted  with 
the  cool  and  threateoiog  tone  of  his 
previous  conYersation. 

Without  answering  a  word  1  hur- 
ried from  the  room,  and  scarcely  felt 
secure,  even  when  oncv  more  in  the 
melancholy  chamber,  where  my  poor 
wife  was  weeping. 


Miserable,  horrible  was  the  night 
that  followed.  The  loss  of  our  child 
was  a  calamity  which  we  had  not  dared 

to  think  of.     It  had  come,  and  with  a 
siuldenness  rnoiiLrh  to  l»i-reave  me  of 
reason.       It  beeined  all  unreal,  all 
fantastic.    It  needed  an  effort  to  con- 
vince me,  minute  after  minute,  that  the 
dreadfid  truth  was  «o  ;  and  the  old 
accustoint'(]  feehnj^-  that  she  was  still 
alive,  still  running  fron>  room  to  room, 
and  the  expectation  that  I  should  bear 
her  step  and  her  voice,  and  see  her 
entering  at  the  door,  would  return. 
But  still  the  sense  nf  diMnav,  of  Irv  - 
ing received  some  stunning,  ii  reparablo 
blow,  remained  behind;  and  then  came 
the  horrible  effort,  like  that  with  which 
one  rou-os  hiinscif  from  a  haunti'd 
sleep,  the  question,  *♦  What  disastiT  is 
this  that  has  befallen  ?" — answi-red, 
alas!  but  too  easily,  too  terribly  I 
Amidst  all  this  was  )>erpetua11y  rising 
bofore  my  fan^'v  tho  o!).seure,  dilated 
figure  of  our  io»ig,  r,  as  lie  had  con- 
fronted me  in  his  malign  power  that 
night.    I  dismissed  the  image  with  a 
shudder  as  often  as  it  recurred ;  and 
even  now,  nt  this  di^tanc  of  time,  I 
have  fell  more  than  I  could  well  <1.  - 
scribe  in  the  mere  effort  to  fix  my  re- 
collection  upon  its  hated  traits,  while 
writing  the  passages  I  have  just  con* 
eluded. 

This  hateful  scene  I  did  not  recount 
to  my  poor  wife.  Its  horrors  were 
too  fresh  upon  me.  I  had  not  courage 
to  trust  myself  with  tho  agitating  nar- 
rative ;  and  so  I  sate  beside  her,  with 
her  hand  locked  in  mine :  1  had  no 
comfort  to  offer  but  the  dear  love  I 
bore  her. 

At  last,  like  a  child,  she  cried  her- 
self to  sleep— the  dull,  heavy  slumber 
of  worn-out  grief.  As  for  me,  the 
agitation  of  my  soul  was  too  f.  r^-''  1 
and  profound  for  repose.  My  t ^  e  ac- 
ci  lt  ntally  rested  on  the  holy  volume, 
which  lay  upon  tho  ta!i!c  op^n,  as  I 
had  left  it  in  the  morning  ;  and  tijo 
first  words  which  met  my  eye  were 
these-^««  For  our  light  affliction,  which 
is'  !>ut  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a 
far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  u  eiL'ht 
of  glory."  This  blesse«l  sentence 
riveted  my  attention,  and  shed  a 
stream  of  solemn  joy  upon  my  heart ; 
anil  80  the  greater  part  of  that  mourn- 
ful night,  I  continued  to  draw  comfort 
and  heavenly  wisdom  from  the  same 
inspired  source. 
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Next  day  brought  that  odious  inci- 
dent, the  visit  of  the  undertaker — the 
carpentery,  uph(;l'iter)-,  and  millinery 
of  death.  Why  ha^  not  ctvili>ation 
«bolttb«d  these  repulsiTe  and  shocking 
formalities  ?  What  has  the  |»00r  corpse 
to  do  with  frills,  and  pilhiws,  and  nap- 
kins, and  all  the  equipage  in  uhirh  it 
rides  on  lia  last  journey  ?  There  is  no 
iotriisioii  so  jarring  to  the  decent  grief 
of  sarviviog  affection,  no  conceivable 
nuramery  more  derisive  of  r'nlity. 

In  the  room  which  we  had  been  bo 
long  used  to  call  «•  the  nursery,"  now 
desolate  and  mote,  the  nndoted  coffin 
lay,  with  our  darling  shrouded  in  it. 
Before  we  went  to  our  re»t  at  ni^l.t 
we  visited  it.  Id  the  morning  the  ltd 
was  to  close  over  that  sweet  face,  and 
1  was  to  see  the  child  laid  by  her  little 
brother.  We  looked  upon  the  well- 
known  and  loved  features,  purified  in 
the  sublime  serenity  of  death,  for  a 
long  time,  whispering  to  one  another, 
among  our  sobs,  how  sweet  and  beau- 
tiful we  thought  she  looked  ;  and  at 
length,  weeping  bitterlj,  we  tore  our- 
selves away. 

We  talked  and  wept  for  many  hours, 
and  at  last*  in  sheer  eihaustioo»  dropt 
asleep.  My  little  wife  awaked  me« 
and  said — 

*'  I  think  they  have  come — the— the 
undertakers." 

It  was  itill  dark,  so  I  could  not  eon- 
suit  my  watch  ;  but  they  were  to  have 
arrived  early,  and  as  it  was  winter, 
and  the  nights  long,  the  hour  of  their 
▼isit  might  well  have  arrived. 

**  Wbatt  darling,  is  joor  reason  for 
thinliing  so?"  I  aslced. 

*'  I  am  sure  I  have  heard  them  for 
some  time  in  the  nurserv,"  she  an- 
swered.  <*  OhI  dear«dearhttle  Faonjt 
Don't  allow  them  to  dose  the  coAn 
until  I  have  seen  mj  darling  once 
more." 

I  got  up,  and  threw  some  clothes 
ha'^tily  about  me.  I  opened  the  door 
and  listened.  A  sound  like  a  muffled 
knocking  reached  me  from  the  nur- 
sery. 

«*  Yes,  my  darling !"  I  said,  I  think 
they  have  come,  1  will  go  and  desire 
them  to  wait  until  yon  have  seen  her 
■gam. 

And,  so  sayingt  I  hastened  from  the 

room. 

Our  bedchamber  lay  at  the  end  of  a 
short  corridor,  opening  from  the  lobby» 
at  the  bead  of  the  stairs,  and  the  nur- 


sery was  situated  nearly  at  the  end  of 

a  rorre«ponding  pa«s>age,  which  opened 
from  tlu»  *ame  luhhv  at  the  oppo-itti 
side.  As  1  hurried  alougl  dialiocily 
heard  the  same  sounds.  The  light  of 
dawn  had  not  yet  appeared,  but  there 
was  a  strong  moonliL'ht  shining  through 
the  windows,  I  thought  the  momifig 
could  hardly  be  so  far  advanced  as*  we 
had  at  first  supposed ;  but  still, 
strangely  as  it  now  seems  to  me,  sus- 
pecting nothing  amis?,  I  walked  on  in 
noiM;lei»fi,  slippered  feet,  to  the  nursery- 
door.  It  stood  half  open  ;  some  one 
had  unquestionably  visited  it  since  we 
had  been  there.  I  stepped  forward, 
a  n  d  e  n  t  e  r  e  d .  A  t  t  h  e  threshold  horror 
arrested  luy  advance. 

The  coffin  was  placed  upon  tressek 
at  the  further  extremity  of  the  cham- 
ber, with  the  foot  of  it  nearly  towards 
the  door,  and  a  large  window  nt  th  - 
side  of  it  admitted  the  cold  lustre  ot 
the  moon  full  upon  the  apparatus  of 
mortality,  and  the  objects  immediately 
about  it. 

Ai  the  foot  of  the  coffin  stood  the  un- 
gainly form  of  our  lodger.  He  seemed 
to  he  intently  watching  the  £Bce  of  the 
corpse,  and  was  stooped  a  littlct  while 
with  his  hands  he  tapped  sharply,  from 
time  to  time  at  the  sid*  s  of  tne  coffin, 
like  one  who  designs  to  awaken  a  slum- 
berer*  Perched  upon  the  body  of  the 
child,  and  nuxsling  among  the  grave- 
clothes,  with  a  strange  kind  of  ecstasy, 
wa§  the  detested  brute,  the  cat  1  have 
so  often  roeotioned. 

The  group  thus  revealed,  I  looked 
upon  but  for  one  instant ;  in  the  neat 
I  shouted,  in  absolute  terror — 

**  In  God's  name  1  what  are  you 
doing  ?** 

Our  lodger  shuffled  awar  abruptly, 
as  if  di  sconcerted  ;  but  the  Ul-favonred 

cat,  whisking  round,  stood  like  a  demon 
sentinel  upon  the  corpse,  growling  and 
hissing,  with  arched  back  and  glaring 
eyes. 

The  lodger,  turning  abruptly  toward 

me,  motioned  me  to  one  side.  Mecha- 
nically I  obeyed  his  gesture,  and  he 
hurried  hastiiv  from  the  room. 

Sick  and  dizzy,  I  returned  to  my 
own  chamber.  I  confess  I  bad  not 
nerve  to  combat  the  infernal  brute, 
which  still  held  posse&.sion  of  the  room, 
aud  so  I  left  it  undisturbed. 

This  incident  I  did  not  tell  to  my 
wife  until  some  time  afterwards  ;  and 
I  mention  it  here  because  it  was«  and 
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Mr  ID  mj  rniml  usociated  with  a  pain- 
fill  eireaiitttanoe  which  very  soon 
afterwards  came  to  Iig:ht. 

That  morning;  1  witnessed  tbo  burial 
of  inj  darling  child.  Sore  and  dt-solate 
v«»  oij  heart ;  hot  with  infinite  grati* 
tnde  to  the  great  controller  of  all 
event*,  1  recognised  in  it  a  change 
wJiich  notJiing  but  the  spirit  of  all 
good  can  etfect.  The  love  and  fear 
of  God  bad  grown  strong  within  me — 
ID  humbleness  I  bowed  to  his  awful 
will—with  a  sincere  trust  I  relied 
upon  the  goodnf  t!ie  wisdom,  and 
the  mercy  of  hiui  wiio  had  sent  this 
srett  «fflietioQ.  Bnt  a  ftirther  inci- 
oent  oonneeted  with  this  verycalamitj 
vas  to  te'^t  this  trast  and  patience  to 
the  uttermost. 

It  was  still  early  when  I  returned, 
bsTiDg  eompleted  the  last  sad  oiBoe. 
My  wife,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  still 
lav  weeping  upon  her  1.  Hut  some- 
body awaited  my  return  in  the  hall, 
add  opened  the  door,  anticipating  my 
knock.    This  person  was  our  lodger. 

1  was  too  mDch  appalled  by  the 
ladden  presentation  of  this  abhorred 
spectre  even  to  retreat,  as  my  instinct 
vould  have  directed,  through  the  open 
door. 

"I  hare  been  expecting  your  re- 
tarn,"  he  saidi,  **  with  the  design  of 
?aving  something"  whirh  it  might  have 
profited  you  tu  Icurn,  but  now  i  ap- 
prehend it  IS  too  late.  What  a  pitj 
joa  are  so  violent  and  impatient ;  yuu 
wruilj  not  have  he:irrj  me,  in  all  proba- 
this  morning.  You  cannot 
tmuii  huw  cross-graint'd  and  intempe- 
late^n  have  grown  since  you  became 
s  »a]nt — but  that  is  your  affair,  not 
mioe.  You  have  buried  your  little 
daughter  this  morning.  It  requires  a 
good  deal  of  that  new  attribute  of 
yonrs,  fmth,  which  judges  all  things 

a  role  of  contraries,  and  can  never 
lee  anything  but  kindness  in  the  worst 
afflictions  which  malignity  could  devise, 
to  discover  benignity  and  mercy  in  the 
tortvring  calamity  which  has  just 
pouiahed  you  and  your  wife  for 
%othb^  I  But  I  fancy  that  it  will  he 
harder  still  when  1  tell  you  what  I 
store  tbau  suf^pect — ha,  ha.  It  would 
be  really  ridicoloos,  if  it  were  not 
besrt>rending ;  that  your  little  girl 
bas  been  actual!)-  buried  alioe ;  do 
you  comprehend  me  ? — alive.  For, 
npoD  my  life,  I  faocy  she  was  not  dead 
ss  she  Isj  is  b«r  ooffia.'* 


I  knew  the  wretch  was  exulting  in 
the  fresh  anguish  he  had  just  inflicted. 

1  know  not  how  it  was,  but  any  aa- 
nounctment  of  disaster  from  his  lips, 
seemed  to  me  to  lie  necessarily  true. 
Half  stifled  with  the  dreadful  emotions 
he  had  raised,  palpitating  between 
hope  and  terror,  I  rushed  frantically 
back  again,  the  way  1  had  just  come, 
running  as  fast  as  my  speed  could 
<»rry  me,  toward  the^  alas  I  distant 
burial-ground  where  my  darling  lay. 

I  stopjied  a  cab  slowly  returning  to 
town,  at  the  corner  of  the  lane,  sprang 
into  it,  directed  the  man  to  drive  to  the 

churehof  ,  and  promised  him  any. 

thing  and  everything  for  despatch. 
The  man  seemed  amaztd  ;  doubtful, 
perhaps,  wliether  he  carried  a  maniac 
or  a  malefactor.  Still  be  took  his 
chance  for  the  promMl  reward,  and 
galloped  his  horse,  white  I,  tortured 
with  suspense,  yelled  my  frantic  in- 
centives to  further  speed. 

At  ia»t,  in  a  space  immeasurably 
short,  but  which  to  me  was  protracted 
almost  beyond  endurance,  we  reached 
the  spot.  I  halloed  to  the  sexton,  who 
was  now  employed  upon  another  grave, 
to  follow  me.  I  myself  seized  a  mat- 
toeli,  and  in  obedience  to  my  inco- 
herent and  agonised  commands,  he 
worked  as  he  had  never  worked  be- 
fore. The  crumbling  mould  fl^w 
swiftly  tu  the  upper  soil — deeper  uiid 
deeper,  every  moment,  grew  the  nar- 
row grave — at  last  I  sobbed,  "  Thank 
(}(n\ — thank  Go  !,"  as  I  saw  the  face 
of  the  colli n  emerge  ;  a  few  seconds 
mure  and  it  lay  upon  the  sward  beside 
me,  and  we  both,  with  the  edges  of 
our  spades,  ripped  up  the  lid. 

There  was  the  corpse — but  not  the 
tranquil  statue  I  had  seen  it  la«tt.  Its 
knees  were  both  raided,  and  one  of  its 
little  hands  drawn  up  and  eleiiched 
near  its  throat,  as  if  in  a  feeble  but 
agonised  strugi,'lc  to  force  up  the  su- 
perincumbent mas*.  The  eyes,  that  I 
had  last  seen  closed,  were  now  open, 
and  the  fkee  no  longer  serenely  pale, 
but  livid  and  distorted. 

I  had  time  to  see  all  in  an  instant; 
the  whole  scene  reeled  and  darkened 
before  me,  and  I  swooned  away. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  I  found 
that  I  had  been  removed  to  the  ves- 
try-room. The  open  coffin  was  in  the 
aisle  ot  the  church,  surrounded  by  a 
curious  crowd.  A  medical  gentleman 
had  exanuned  the  bodj  cardrttlly,_and 
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had  pronounced  life  totally  e&tinct* 

The  tre^pisiition  and  horror  I  expo- 
rieiiced  were  indescribable.  I  felt  like 
the  murderer  of  my  own  child.  Des- 
perate as  I  was  of  any  chance  of  its 
liftfj  I  dispatched  messengers  for  no 
less  than  three  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  then  practi.<in|^  m  London. 
All  concurred — the  child  was  now  as 
dead  as  any  other*  the  oldest  tenant 
of  the  churchyard. 

Notwithstanding  which,  I  would  not 
permit  ti»e  body  to  be  reiaterred  for 
several  days,  until  the  symptoms  of 
decay  became  uneqnivocal,  and  the 
most  fantastic  imagination  could  no 
longer  cherish  a  doubt.  This,  how- 
ever, I  mention  only  parenthetically* 
as  I  hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  my 
narrative*  The  circumstance  which  I 
have  last  described  found  its  way  to 
the  publif",  and  caused  no  small  sensa- 
tion at  the  time. 

I  drove  part  of  the  way  home,  and 
then  discharged  the  cab»  and  walked 
the  remuinder.  On  my  way,  with  an 
emotion  of  ecHtn<«v  I  o  <]v<eribe, 
I  met  the  good  being  tu  whom  i  owed 
so  much*  1  ran  to  meet  him,  and  felt 
as  if  I  could  throw  myself  at  his  feet* 
and  kiss  the  very  ground  before  him. 
1  knew  by  his  heavenly  countenance 
he  was  come  to  speak  comfort  and 
beating  to  my  heart. 

With  humbleness  and  gratitude*  I 
drank  in  his  sage  and  holy  di;<course. 
1  need  not  fillow  the  gracious  and 
delightful  exposition  of  God  i>  revealed 
will  and  character  with  which  he 
cheered  and  confirmed  my  faltering 
spirit.  A  solemn  joy,  a  peace  and 
trust,  .streamed  on  my  heart.  The 
wreck  and  desolation  there,  lost  tbair 
bleak  and  ghastly  character,  like  ruint 
illuminated  by  the  mellow  beams  of  a 
solemn  summer  sunset. 

In  this  conversation,  I  told  him  what 
I  bad  never  revealed  to  any  one  be- 
fore— ^the  iU»olute  terror,  in  all  ita 
stupendous  and  maddening  amplitude, 
with  which  I  n-gard^d  our  ilUomened 
lodger,  and  my  a^^onised  anxiety  to 
rid  my  house  of  him.  My  companion 
answered  me— 

I  know  the  person  of  whom  you 
speak — he  d<  5*ijrns  no  ^rood  for  you  or 
any  other.  lie,  too,  knows  me,  and  I 
have  intimated  to  hnn  that  he  must 
00 V  leave  you*  and  visit  you  no  more. 
Be  firm  and  bold,  trusting  in  Gcnl, 
through  his  Sod,  like  a  goqd  soldier* 


and  yon  will  win  the  victory  from  a 

greater  and  even  worse  than  he — the 
unseen  enemy  of  mankind.  You  need 
not  see  or  speak  with  your  evil  tenant 
any  more.  Call  to  him  from  yoo^ 
hail,  in  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy, 
to  leave  you  bodilv,  with  nil  tb  it  nr'oer- 
tains  to  him,  this  evening,  iie  knuws 
that  he  must  go,  and  will  obey  you. 
But  leave  the  Imuse  as  soon  as  may  be 
yourself ;  you  will  scarce  have  peace 
in  it.  Your  own  remembrances  will 
^rouble  you,  and  ut^er  minds  fiate 
esttdiluked  attoeiatums  within  Ut  walit 
and  chambers  too." 

These  words  8oi}ikded  ipyateriously 
in  my  ears. 

Lei  m^  say  here,  before  I  bring  my 
reminiscences  to  a  close*  a  word  or  two 
about  the  house  in  which  these  de- 
tested scenes  occurred,  and  which  I 
did  not  long  continue  to  inhabit. 
What  {  afterwar4s  learned  of  it,  seem- 
ed to  supply  in  part  a  dim  esplaafttoa 
of  these  words. 

In  a  country  village  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  sinister  character  of  a 
liaunted  tenement  cleaves  to  it.  Thin 
neighbourhoods  are  favourable  to 
scandal  ;  and  in  such  localities  the 
reputation  of  a  bon^e,  like  that  of  a 
wouiiiu,  once  blow  n  upon,  never  quite 
recovers.  In  huge  Londoiit  how- 
ever, it  is  quite  another  matter  t  sod* 
therefore,  it  was  with  some  surprise 
that,  five  years  after  I  had  vacated  the 
house  in  which  the  occurrences  |  have 
desofibed  took  place*  I  learned  that  a 
respectable  family  who  had  taken  it 
were  obliged  to  give  it  up,  on  account 
of  annoyances,  ft»r  whicd  they  could 
not  account,  and  all  proceeding  from 
the  apartments  formerly  occupied  by 
our  '*  lodger.**  Among  the  sounds 
described  were  footsteps  restlessly 
traversinp^  tlic  floor  of  that  room, 
accompanied  by  the  peculiar  tapping 
pf  the  cruteb. 

I  was  so  anxious  about  this  occur- 
renee,  that  I  contrived  to  have  strict 
inquiries  maile  into  the  niatter.  The 
result,  however,  added  little  to  vilmi 
I  had  at  first  learned-.^xcept,  in4eeib 
that  our  old  friend*  the  cut,  bote  « 
part  in  the  transaction,  as  I  suf^pected  ; 
for  the  servant,  who  had  been  plac<id 
to  sleep  in  the  room,  complamed  lba| 
aomething  bounded  on  and  off,  and 
ran  to-and-fro  along  the  fioot  of  tho 
bed,  in  the  darlf.   The  aame  ifrftn^ 
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while  in  the  room,  in  the  bmnd  ♦lay- 
light,  bad  beard  the  sound  oi'  Muikti)]^, 
•nd  eiren  the  rnMling  of  clothes  near 
him,  a<iof  peopU*  pas^intr  and  repassing; 
anH,  although  ho  had  never  sf-en  any- 
tbingt  he  )'t-t  became  fio  tet  ritiifd  that 
be  would  not  remaio  in  the  housp»  and 
ultiroately,  in  «  short  time,  left  his 
situatiun. 

These  sounds,  attention  havintr  been 
called  to  them,  were  now  incessantly 
observed — ^tbe  measured  walking  up 
and  down  the  room,  the  openinj^  nnd 
clo&in^^  of  the  door,  and  the  tenzing 
tap  of  the  crutch — all  ihQuh  sounds 
were  continually  repeated,  until  at 
last,  worn  out*  frightened,  and  wor- 
rieil,  its  oocMpants  resolved  on  abaQ> 
doning  the  bouj^e. 

About  four  jrears  since,  having  had 
occasion  to  visit  the  capital,  1  resolved 
on  a  ramble  by  Old  Bronipton,  just 
to  see  if  thp  liouse  were  still  inli  il'iti  'l. 
I  searclied  lor  it,  however,  in  vain, 
and  at  length,  with  difficultjr»  ascor* 
tained  its  .site,  upon  which  now  >'tood 
two  5nri1!,  ^taring,  bran-new  !  ri<  ?c 
houses,  with  each  a  gay  enclosure 
of  flowers.  Every  trace  of  our  obi 
luansion,  and,  let  us  hope,  of  our 
**  mysterious  lodger,"  had  entirelj 
fanishf-ii. 

Let  uie,  however,  return  to  my 
Dirrativa  where  I  left  it. 

Discoursing  upon  heaverdy  matters, 
ray  good  and  gracious  friend  aceom- 
panied  me  even  witbiu  the  outer  gate 
of  mj  own  house.  I  asked  bim  to 
come  in  and  re.st  himself,  but  he  would 
not  ;  and  before  ho  turned  to  depart, 
hftt  d  up  his  hand,  and  blessed  me 
axtd  toy  household. 

Haviog  done  this,  be  went  away. 
Mj  eyes  fallowed  hi(u  till  he  di^^up. 
peared,  and  I  turnr  l  io  tfv  house. 
My  darling  wite  was  standing  at  the 
window  of  the  parlour.  There  was 
a  seraphic  smiK>  rui  her  face— pale, 
pure,  rirtd  hpnutiful  as  death.  Sho 
was  guzmg  with  an  humble,  heavenly 
earnestness  on  us.  The  parting 
blessing  of  the  stranger  shed  a  sweet 
and  hallowed  influence  on  my  heart. 
I  went  into  the  parlour,  to  my 
darling :  childV;s»  she  was  now ;  I 
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had  now  need  to  be  a  tender  companiou 
to  her. 

She  raised  her  arms  in  a  sort  of 

trati.s{K>rt,  with  the  same  .smile  of 
prratitudf  nnd  purity,  ati.l,  throwing 
them  round  luy  neck,  i>he  said— 

*'I  have  seen  him'— it  is  be— >tbe 
man  that  came  with  yon  to  the  door, 
and  hie.ssed  us  as  he  n-rnt  away — is 
the  same  I  .saw  in  my  dieatn — the 
same  who  took  little  haby  in  his  arms, 
and  said  he  would  take  care  of  him^ 
and  pive  him  safely  to  roe  again." 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  glided  away  &incc  then ;  other 
children  have  been  given  us  by  the 
good  God — children  who  have  been, 
from  infancy  to  maturity,  a  pri  Io  and 
blessing  to  us.  Sorrow  s  and  reverses, 
too,  have  occasionally  visited  us  ;  yet, 
on  the  whole,  we  have  been  greatlj 
l>\'ssed;  prus{)erity  has  long  since  ended 
a!l  f  I  p  cares  of  the  res  angmta  domi,:ind 
expan<ied  our  power  of  doing  good  to 
our  fellow-creatures.  God  hnn  given 
it;  and  God,  we  trust,  directs  its  dis> 
pen  tfiun.  In  our  cLiMren,  and-~ 
would  you  think  it  ? — our  grand- 
ehildren,  too,  the  same  beneficent 
God  has  given  us  objects  that  elicit 
and  return  the  deliglitful  affections, 
t\i\'\  exclianj^^e  the  sweet  converse  that 
makes  home  and  family  dearer  than 
aught  else,  save  that  blessed  home 
where  the  Christian  family  shall  meet 
at  last. 

The  dear  companion  of  my  early 
love  and  sorrows  still  lives,  blessed  be 
Heaven !    The  evening  tints  of  li^ 

have  fallen  upon  her  ;  but  the  dear 
rememhrance  of  atirst  love,  that  never 
grew  cold,  maUcji  her  beauty  change- 
less for  me.  As  for  your  biunbln 
5  I  .  : ;t,  he  is  considerably  her  senior, 
and  looks  it  :  time  ha-«  .-tolen  awny 
bid  raven  locks,  and  given  him  a  che- 
velure  of  snow  instead.  But,  as  I 
said  before,  I  and  my  wife  lovt,  and,  I 
believe,  oflmWe  nnc  another  more  than 
ever  ;  and  i  e  often  sevn  our  elder 
children  smile  archly  at  one  another, 
when  they  thought  we  did  not  observe 
them,  thinking,  no  doubt,  bow  like 
a  pair  of  lovers  we  two  were. 
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LIFE  AND  CORRESPaNl>£NC£  OF  ROBERT  bOUTUEY. 


HOKOCRED  be  the  memory  of  Robert 
Southey !  His  name  will  long  pre- 
serre  its  sweet  savour  in  the  recoUec- 
tion  ofthe  wise  and  good,  who  admired 
him  not  more  for  his  transcendent 
genius,  than  they  Invod  him  for  his 

§entle  worth  ;  and  whose  mature  pro- 
acUoQa  will  go  down  to  posterity  wiUi 
the  singular  commendation,  that  tliey 
contain  not  ono  «infrlo  line  wlildi  a 
good  man,  upon  his  death- bed,  could 
widi  unwritten. 

As  a  poet,  as  an  essayist,  as  an  an- 
nalist, as  a  bioprnphcr,  how  often  have 
we,  in  early  j^outh,  devoured  his  va- 
rious productions,  and  found,  in  each 
and  every  one  of  them,  something  not 
only  to  captivate  llio  iui.'iiriiiatidn  find 
the  Mlfcction?,  but  to  amend  the  licart. 
M'hile  others  pandered  to  the  low  and 
the  sensaal,  he  was  one  of  the  faith- 
ful few  who  devoted  their  high  powers 
to  the  development  and  purincation 
of  whatever  is  best  and  noblest  in 
man's  nature.  "Whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report," 
in  biiu  ever  found  a  congenial  advo- 
cate ;  and,  while  literary  delinquents 
abounded*  who  made  their  gifts  and 
their  attainments  subservient  to  the 
domination  of  passion  and  prejudice, 
by  whieh  morality  was  outraged  and 
public  tranquillity  endangered.  Sou- 
th(  y's  every  line  was  con^rcrated  to 
the  cause  of  true  religion  and  virtue. 

We  hail,  therefore,  with  peculiar 
pleasure,  the  work  before  us,  being 
the  commenring  vnlttmes  of  a  series  of 
six,  to  come  out  at  intervals  of  two 
months,  in  which  ihe  life  and  the 
opinions  of  the  poet  wiQ  be  illustrated 
by  his  autobiography,  and  his  muUi- 
fariotig  rorre^pondencc.  His  son, 
Cuthbert  Sou  they,  ia  the  editor,  of 
whose  performance  of  the  taslc  which 
he  has  undertaken,  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion  to  speak  as  we  proceed.  But, 
surel^',  to  have  undertaken  such  a  work 
required  from  him  no  apology  ;  it  was 
a  filial  duty  which  he  was  called  upon 


to  provide  for  or  perform  ;  and,  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  causes  which 
deferred  its  performance  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  no  one  will  find  fault  with 
the  editor,  who  was  so  near  and  dear 
to  the  poet  while  he  lived,  for  under- 
taking it  now  at  length,  if  only  it  be 
creditably  perlbrmed! 

The  first  volume  commences  with 
an  autobiography,  which  was  not 
carried  oa  by  the  poet  beyond  hia 
schoolboy  days.  Tnis  we  lament. 
What  has  been  done  will  make  most  of 
his  readers  desirous  of  moic  -^'f  the 
same  kind ;  and,  although  the  defi- 
ciency is  well  supplied  by  a  corres- 
pondence  so  copious  as  to  leave  no 
important  event  of  his  life  without  its 
appropriate  comment  and  explanation, 
the  grace  and  charm  of  the  narrative 
is  wanting,  by  which  all  are  woven 
into  a  connected  series,  as  well  as  that 
after  thought,  which  sheds  a  retro- 
s^)cctivc  light,  blending  early  remi- 
niseenee  with  mature  experience. 

We  shall  not  trouble  our  readera 
with  any  details  respecting  his  remote 
ancestors,  as  the  account  which  we 
have  of  them  contains  little  of  inte- 
rest beyond  the  circle  of  his  own  con- 
nections, and  nothing;  of  ini]iortance. 
But  the  following  anecdote  is  worth 
the  space  which  it  occupies,  if  only  as 
a  comment  on  a  very  absurd  feature 
of  English  law.  With  his  gran ^1  father, 
at  Holford  Farm,  in  the  parish  of 
Lydiard  St.  Laurence,  about  ten 
mdes  north  of  Taantoin,  under  the 
Quantock  Uilis,  there  lived  a  auuden 
sistw 

**  She  had  a  small  estate  held  upon 
three  lives  ;  two  nf  thcrn  fell,  ami  tho 
third,  a  worthless  proiiigate,  contrired 
from  that  time  almost  to  support  him- 
Self  upon  it.  KnouIn;»:  that  my  poor 
aunt  Hannah  was  now  dependent  upon 
his  life,  he  would  never  strike  a  strolcs 
of  work  more.  When  his  debts  becarae 
troahlesome.  away  wont  his  wife  to  the 
poor  old  woman  about  writs,  bailiffs,  tb« 
Jail,  and  jail  fever ;  and  In  this  maansr 
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was  shp  rontlnuriHy  flotHctl  antl  kept  in 
cratinual  fear,  tiil  the  ruMal  dieU  at 
last  of  close  attention  to  the  aluhouse. 
This  story  is  worthy  of  Insertion  in  an 
an  acooont  of  English  tennrss." 

^  Of  the  grandfather,  above-men'> 

tioned,  the  poet's  father  was  the 
second  <nn.  lie  ^vas  dcs'tiTipd  for 
trsidt;,  and,  with  this  view,  was  placed 
with  a  kinsnian,  in  London,  who  was 
a  grocer  somewhere  in  the  city.  The 
boy^  who  had  been  Lrontilit  up  in  the 
country,  wns  passionately  fond  of 
field  sports  ;  ana  his  son  tells  us, 

"  I  hare  heard  him  say,  that  an  he  was 
day  standing  at  this  person's  door, 
a  port«r  went  by  carrying  a  hare,  and 
this  brouirfit  his  favourite  sport  so  for- 
cibly to  mind,  that  he  could  not  help 
mrins  at  the  sight.  This  anecdote  in 
Wordsworth's  hands  would  be  worth  as 
Bneh  as  the  BeTerie  of  poor  Susan.** 

Before  he  was  twelTe  months  in 
London  his  master  died,  when  he  was 

removed  to  Bristol,  and  placed  with 
f^ne  ^^'illi:un  Rritfon,  i\  liiicn-drnpcr, 
with  whom  he  lived  twelve  or  Iburteea 
years.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  Edward  Tyler,  a  half- uncle  of 
the  povt,  by  whom  he  was  introduced 
to  h!S  mother's  family,  of  whom*  be- 
fore, he  had  seen  but  little. 

liie  old  lady's  second  husband  wss 
a  Mr.  Edward  Hill,  from  whidi  union 
sprung  the  poet's  mother,  a  gracious 
and  gentle  creature,  of  the  sweetest 
afiections  and  most  unclouded  temper  ; 
who  became  acquainted  with  his  father* 
then  H  tradesman  in  Bristol  on  his  own 
account,  from  hi?  Snnd.iv  visits  to 
her  mother  s  house  in  Bcdminster, 
whm  acqiuuntanee  ri^ed  into  af- 
fection,  and  in  due  tune  tlicy  were 
inarrie<!.  The  poet  was  their  se- 
cond chlM  ;  the  tirst,  ,lohn  Cannon 
Southey,  having  lived  to  be  only  nine 
or  ten  months  old«  His  birth,  which 
took  nlaoe  on  the  Ist  of  Augusty  1773, 
was  taos  announced 

**  My  mother  asking  if  it  was  a  boy, 

wa«  an«;wprrd  l)y  her  narso  in  a  tone  as 
Uttie  favourable  to  me  as  tho  opinion 
was  flattering.  •  Ay,  a  great  ugly  boy  !' 
and  she  added,  when  she  totd  mc  this, 
'  God  forgive  me  ! — whrn  I  saw  what  a 
great  red  creature  it  was,  covered  with 
rolls  of  list.  I  thought  I  should  never  be 
able  to  love  him.*" 

Of  the  early  poetic  wmibilities  of 
the  fotoM  lAiiMate  we  htTe  some 


striking  instanr(  s.     Tie  was  affected 

by  metrical  recital  ions  of  a  touching  or 
a  dismal  character,  even  when  he  was 
but  two  years  old ;  and  when  the 
pressure  upon  his  feelings  was  so 
strong  as  to  be  painful^  would  beckon 
bc^ccrlungly  to  the  reciter  not  to 
proceed.  So  much  mure  rapidly  do 
the  a£^tions  ripen  than  the  intellect 
•—a  truth  which,  in  the  early  train- 
ing of  youth,  has  need  to  be  espe- 
cially attended  to  by  the  careful  in- 
structor. 

Many  of  his  early  years  were  pass- 
ed under  the  roof  'of  his  aunt,  Miss 
Tyler,  a  half-slsttr  of  his  mother. 
She  ^vas  a  person  oi*  much  personal 
beauty,  uiarred,  to  some  extent,  by 
the  traces  of  a  temper  easily  ezcit* 
able,  and  when  excited,  quite  unruly: 
passionately  fond  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentations, and  whow  house  was 
constantly  visited  by  the  leading 
perfisnners  of  the  day.  At  that  time 
rcliuMous  profession  was  not  exalted 
to  the  same  pre-eminence  which  it 
afterwards  attained,  and  which  it  pos- 
sesses at  present ;  and  had  .Miss  Tyler 
lived  a  ieneration  later,  it  is  not 
improh?i])!e  that  she  would  have  form- 
ed one  of  a  coterie,  or  been  herself 
ther  Centre  of  a  circle,  such  as  sur- 
rounded^ Miss  Hannah  More;  and 
her  craving  for  excitement  have  found 
its  appropriate  gratification  in  a  difle- 
rent  and  more  salutary  sphere  of 
action  and  of  enjoyment.  But  her 
masculine  character  had  taken  its 
bent  betbrc  such  an  opportunity  was 
artbrdcd ;  and  licr  s'unnuim  bonum 
seemed  to  bo  the  tretiuentlnrx  of  the 
theatre  at  night,  and  the  sueiety  of 
the  performers  in  the  morning. 

Lnder  >ueh  a  guardian  were  the 
early  year^  of  Southey  spent;  and 
whilst  uiaiiy  of  the  irregularities  in 
his  bringing  up  may  be  traced  to  the 
caprices  of  liis  eccentric  relative,  the 
atmosphere  which  he  breathed  could 
not  be  without  its  use  in  cherishing 
within  him  the  germs  of  tho  poetic 
spirit  of  which  he  had  already  given 
unmistakeable  indications.  He  lived, 
and  movetl,  and  had  hLs  beini:  in  the 
vivid  dramatic  personation  ol"  bv- 
gone  generations ;  and  was  thus  under 
a  sort  of  poetic  incubation,  which 
could  n«jt  fail  to  quicken  and  mature 
his  imaginative  powers  riTi  l  fun  hia 
young  ambition  to  be  Limseii  the 
writer  of  some  dramatic  piece*  which 
might  win  ifor  him  undying  fiuoo. 
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in  those  days  aa  it  is  at  present; 
and  althoujth  tlie  noet'a  father  was  a 
mc'inbi  r  of  the  Church  of  England, 

his  first  instrn*  ?nrs  were  an  Arian  u'ld 
a  Socinian.  Ot  tho  hitter  he  sj>t'{iks 
respectfully  and  kindly,  and  regrets 
his  removal  from  him,  as  be  was  a 
good  scholar,  ati'l  w^jin  1  Ikivo  wvW 
fjrounded  him  in  Greek  ami  L:irin, 
hod  be  been  suiTcred  to  reinaia  unili-r 
his  care.  IIo  was  then  sent  to  an 
academy  kept  by  a  Mr.  Flower,  as  a 
bonrder ;  and  his  departure  from 
huiae  on  this  occasion  it  was  which 
suggested  those  tonching  tines  in  his 
poem  of  The  Hymn  to  the  Penates*** 
which  few  rca<Jers  of  his  t'nvlv  |MM«rns 
can  fail  to  remeuiber.  Of  this  [ktsou 
he  thus  writes: — 

"  Thomss  Firtwer,  the  master,  was  a 

remarkable  man,  wortliy  <>f  a  better 
station  in  life,  but  utterly  unfit  for  that 
in  which  he  w  ns  placed.  whole  du" 

tight  was  in  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
and  lie  had  construct ctl  ;in  nrrcry  tipon 
so  large  a  scale  that  it  liilcd  a  room. 
lIThat  a  miHcry  it  most  have  been  for 
such  a  man  tn  te:n-h  a  srt  nf  siupid  l;o_v^, 
year  after  year,  the  rudimeuts  of  arith- 
metic. And  a  misery  he  seemed  to  feel 
it.  When  he  came  into  his  desk,  even 
there  he  was  thinking  of  the  stars,  and 
looked  as  if  he  were  out  of  humour,  not 
from  illnatare,  bat  because  his  caiculn* 
ttons  w(<rp  intrrrnpti  il.  But  for  th^* 
most  part  he  Ictt  the  school  to  the  care 
of  bis  son  Charley,  a  person  who  was 
always  called  by  t!iat  familiar  diminutive, 
and  whose  consequence  you  may  appre- 
ciate accordingly.  Writing'  and  arith* 
metic  were  all  they  professed  to  teach  ; 
but  twifo  in  fhowf^t'K  .i  I'l  enchman  rame 
from  Bristol  to  iniliucl  in  Latin  the 
small  number  of  boys  who  learnt  it,  of 
whom  I  was  one.  Dnp!;niier  wns  hi'^ 
name.  Ho  returned  to  i  rance  at  tho 
oommencement  of  the  Bevolution,  and 
a  report  obtained  credit  at  I5i  i  t  'l,  anil 
got  into  the  newspapers,  that,  having 
resumed  his  proper  name,  which  for  some 
reason  or  other  he  thought  fit  to  conceal 
in  Enq;]and,  he  went  into  the  army,  and 
became  no  less  a  personage  than  Gene- 
ral iMenou .  of  I '  ir  V  p t  i  1  n  notoriety.  For 
Duplatiier's  saioi,  who  was  a  very  jjnnd- 
naturcd  man,  1  am  glad  the  story  was 
disproved.* 

After  his  grandmother's  death,  ho 

resided  for  some  time  with  his  aunt> 

at  the  Louse  of  a  friend  uf  lier>,  ^II.-.s 
Palmer  (a  fistcr  of  the  gculleuiau 
who  set  oil  I'uoL  the  system  of  mail- 

coachea  in  Englai^d),  whow  puston 


for  tho  tlieatre  equalled  bf^r  own.  As 
the  property  of  this  lady  was  ve;itt-d 
chiefly  in  a  theatrical  speculation,  she 
had  a  constant  conimanil  of  orders  for 
t!i<  iLith  and  Bristol  theatres  ;  and 
while  residing  with  her,  the  young 
poet  had  constant  access  to  these 
scenes  of  f  iseinating  enjoyment. 

Ar-tor-  and  aetrciises  were  tiiiility 
personages  in  his  e\es,  but  he  soon 
learned  to  estimate  authors  at  a  still 
higher  figure ;  and  he  tells  us  i— 

"  ThoM2;h  I  hnvo  not  becomo  a  dra- 
m^»ti^t,  my  earliest  dreams  of  author- 
ship were,'as  might  be  anticipated,  from 
sui'h  t  irrtitn'^tr\nces,  of  a  dramatic  form, 
and  the  nutiou  which  I  hiul  form^  of 
dramatic  composition  was  not  inacen* 
rate.  *  It  i^  llie  eabiest  thini^  in  the 
world  to  write  a  play  !'  said  1  to  Mi«js 
Palmer,  as  we  were  in  a  carriage  on 
Redcliffe  Hill  one  day,  returning^  from 
Bristol  to  Be(]niin«tpr.  'Is  it, my  dear?' 
was  iier  reply.  *  ie"*,'  I  continued ;  *  for 
you  know  you  hare  only  to  think  what 
you  would  say  if  \«u  were  in  the  place 
of  the  characters,  and  to  make  them  say 
it.*  This  brings  to  mind  some  nntqcky 
illustrations  which  I  made  use  of,  a''"ut 
the  same  time,  to  the  same  lady,  with 
the  view  of  enforcing  what  1  ooaceived 
to  be  good  and  considerate  adrtce. 

Palmer  was  on  a  vi*^tt  to  my  aunt 
at  Bcdniinst er  ;  tliry  hari  falleu  out,  a.% 
they  somoiiines  \v*hiU1  do;  these  biclier- 
ings  pr".Ie,c.  il  a  lit  of  -ullenness  in  the 
furmor,  which  was  not  sliakea  otf  for 
some  days  ;  and  while  it  lasted,  she 
usually  >at  her  .ipr-ni  ov-  r  tu^r 

face.  1  really  thou":ht  tihe  would  injure 
her  eyes  by  this,  and  told  her  so  in  great 
kuidness  ;  *foryoo  know.  Miss  Palmer,* 
said  I,  '  fh-dt  everylbine^  f^"t  nf 

order  if  it  i:,  riut  Ui,cd.    A  book,  it  it  is 

not  opened  will  become  damp  and 
mouldy  ;  and  a  key,  if  it  is  mt  turned 
in  the  lock,  gets  rusty.'  Just  then  my 
aunt  entered  tho  room.    'Lord,  Miss 

Tyler!'  said  the  olfendoii  lady,  *  w  hat 
do  you  thiuk  this  child  has  been  saying  ? 
Ho  has  been  comparing  niy  eyes  to  % 
rusty  key  and  a  rooaldy  book/  The 
speech,  however,  was  not  wldi'Hit  somo 
good  effeet,  for  it  restored  good  hu- 
mour. Miss  Palmer  was  an  odd  i^omao 
«it!i  ii  Ixiiul  lieart;  one  of  tli<i^<' ppr«!>ns 
who  are  not  respected  so  much  as  they 
deserve,  because  their  dispositions  are 
better  tban  tlieir  ninb  rstanding.  She 
had  a  roost  generous  aud  devoted  attach- 
ment to  Miss  Tyler,  which  was  not  al- 
ways requited  as  it.ou-lit  to  have  been. 
The  earliest  dream  w  hieli  I  can  remem- 
ber related  to  her ;  it  was  singular 

enough  to  imsmi  lUelf  ipMbly  npo& 
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my  memory.  I  thought  I  was  sitting 
wuh  ner  in  her  drawing-room  (chairs, 
carpet,  and  ever}  thin^  are  now  visibly 
prij-tn?  to  my  inhul's  eye)  wli.'n  tlio 
devil  wafi  introduced  as  a  morning  vi- 
iitor.  Snch  an  appearance,  for  he  was 
in  bis  full  coptume  of  h  in-,  Mack  bat- 
winf^s,  tail,  and  cloven  feel,  put  mc  in 
ghostly  and  bodily  fear;  but  she  re- 
ceived him  with  perfect  politeness,  called 
him  do. IP  Mr.  Devil,  desired  a  servant 
to  put  him  A  chair,  and  expressed  Iier 
delight  ftt  being  favoured  with  a  call." 

This  was  n  ctirirm-  drr;iin  ;  and  in- 
dicates, we  think,  an  awakening  of  the 
moral  aenae,  and  a  sort  of  instinctive 
detection  of  the  illcevehra  of  theatrical 
illnsion.  There  must  have  hovn  some 
workings  of  mind,  wUiuh  cnubled  bim 
to  Me,  or  rather  to  feel,  that,  under 
the  mask  of  high>wrought  sentimen- 
tality nnd  jTonorous  emotion,  all  w.i^ 
not  moral  purity  :  and  that  Buian's 
ends  are  often  answered,  when,  by 
the  dramatist,  or  tbe  frequenter  of  the 
thfntrc,  very  difTerent  ends  are  hoped 
to  be  attained.  It  would  be  beside 
our  purpose  here  to  introduce  any 
dissertation  upon  the  uses  or  the 
abuses  of  theatrical  representations; 
nor  doe?  it,  in  truth,  ronccrn  us  to 
notice  the  subject,  further  than  may 
be  necessary  to  illustrate  the  chan^^e 
which  was  gradually'  taking  place  in 
tbe  youn?  yioot's  mind,  and  tno  man- 
ner in  which  the  moral  and  .spiritual 
parks  isi  his  nature  were  l>cginning  to 
assert  their  a-ocndancy  over  the  se- 
ductions b^'  wliicli,  In  difyereiitly  con- 
stituted uunds,  they  might  have  beea 
ratbralled.  His  satanic  majesty,  ])y 
whom  his  horror  was  moved,  received 
I'V  hn  fnir  f  ntertniie  r,  herself  no  evil- 
minded  woman,  as  an  angel  of  light, 
was  an  apt  personation  of  the  ."Spiritual 
blindness  produced  by  pursuits  which 
mnke  nn  Mm]  of  the  creature,  and  are 
alti'jt-th(  r  irit  spertivc  of  true  reli- 

5iua  ;  and  ui  though  Southcy  does  not 
well  upon  tbe  ineident  as  indicating 
any  epoch  in  his  existence,  we  cannot 
read  it  without  perceiving  that  there 
was  a  principle  within  him  which 
wrought  effectually  against  tbe  evfl 
tendencies  of  his  pursuits  and  his  po- 
sition J  that  he  was  one 

WlMw  hc«rt  the  hfAj  formi 

Of  joang  Iniflcliuitloii  luA  k^pt  puti" 

and  that  there  was  a  heart  within  his 
heart  which  niude  its  beatings  felt 
whenever  his  moral  purity  was  en- 
dangered. 


The  following  is  his  deliberate  opi- 
nion upon  the  eont.'«ted  s>i!)iect  of 
public  and  private  educutiou : — 

"  A  juster  estimate  of  one';  '^(•If  is 
acquired  at  school  than  can  be  tbrmcd 
in  tbe  potirse  of  domestic  instruction, 
and  whnt  i~  r,f  mueh  nxiro  con.«eipi-  nce, 
ft  better  intuition  into  the  characters  of 
others  than  there  is  any  chance  of  learn- 
ing in  afterlife.  I  have  said  that  this 
is  of  more  conseqnenee  thnrt  one's  self- 
estimate  ;  because  the  ei  rur  upon  that 
score  which  domnstic  education  tends  to 
prn<1(i.'e,  is  on  fhc  ri-^^ht  <i(U- — that  of 
diflidence  and  humility.  These  advan- 
tages a  day-scholar  obtains,  and  he 
avoi<ls  great  part  of  the  evils  which  are 
to  be  set  against  them.  He  cannot,  in- 
deed, wholly  escape  jiolhition;  but  he 
is  far  less  exposed  to  it  than  if  he  were  a 
boarder.  He  suffern  nothing  from  ty- 
ranny, wliiih  i.-)  carried  la  excess  in 
schools  ;  nor  has  he  much  opportunity 
of  acquiring  or  indulf^in;;^  ron'ieious  and 
tyrannical  propensities  himself.  Above 
all,  his  religious  habits,  which  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  retain  at  school,  are 
safe.  I  would  gladly  send  a  son  to  a 
good  school  by  day ;  but  rather  than 
board  hira  at  the  bei>t,  I  would,  at  what- 
ever incnn venienee,  educate  him  myself. 
What  i  have  tiii^i  applies  to  public 
schools  as  well  as  private;  of  the  ad* 
vanta'^es  wliich  the  former  pn=;vr<?H  \ 
bhali  have  occasion  to  6peak  hereafter.** 

Of  many  of  his  school-fellows  he 

retrti:u(l  vivid  ronien)branee<».  Of 
one  in  particular^  a  Crcolcj  he  thus 
writes : — 

*'  One  of  tbeni  (evidently  by  bis  name 
of  French  extraction)  was,  however,  the 
most  thoroughly  fiendish  human  being 

tliat  I  have  ever  l<nown.  Tlirre  is  an 
image  in  Kehauia  ilrawn  from  njy  recol- 
lection of  the  devilish  malignity  which 
used  sometimes  to  i;Tnw*  in  Iiis  dark  eyo'; ; 
though  1  could  nut  there  give  the  like- 
ness ra  its  whole  force,  for  his  counte- 
nance used  1')  ilarl<  n  with  the  blackness 
of  his  passion.  Happily  for  tho  slaves 
on  tho  family  estate,  he,  thongh  a  se- 
cond brother,  was  wealthy  enough  to 
wpfflp  in  KncLiiid  ;  and  nn  anfrdote 
which  1  heard  of  him  w  Jien  he  was  about 

thirty  years  of  age,  will  show  that  1 

have  not  ^pnkcn  of  his  chDr.neter  too 
strongly.  W  hen  he  was  shooting  one 
day,  nis  dog  committed  some  fault.  He 
winild  li;iv<'  ^Iiot  liiin  fer  this  upon  the 
spot,  if  his  companion  had  imt  turned 
the  gun  aside,  and,  as  he  supposed,  soe- 
ceeoed  in  appeasing  him  ;  but  when  the 
sport  was  over,  to  the  horror  of  that 
companion  (who  related  the  s^ory  to 
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roe),  ho  took  up  a  I<irL'<-  stone,  and 
knocke«)  out  the  ilo^f's  hr.iius.*' 

We  think  wc  nnu'iiilxT,  alter  an 
interval  ol  liule  Ie!>a  than  I'orty  years, 
the  ima^e  in  Kehama  to  which  he 
allude?,  :in<l  wine  li  the  countenance 
of  this  llcii'lish  individual  sui^^ested. 
It  occurs  when  Ladurlad,  stricken  by 


the  curse  of  bis  powerful  enem^, 
"with  a  fire  in  his  heart  and  a  firt-  m 
hia  brain,"  is  praying  to  his  ii'jardiaa 
goddess,  whose  iuiaye  lie  has  crowned 
with  agarhind,  not  for  himself,  but 
for  bis  oeloved  daughter,  who  is,  he 
knows  not  where,  expo-cd  t<>  the  fiend- 
ish maligmty  of  bis  tormeutor 


"  Not  for  myself,  the  unhappy  father  said, 
Kot  for  myself,  O  mighty  one,  1  pray  ; 

Mont  wretched  as  1  am,  beyond  all  aid : 
But  oh  I  be  gracions  still  to  that  dear  maid. 
Who  crowned  tliee  with  these gariands  day  by  day : 
And  danc)  il  bf^fore  thee,  aye,  at  eventide, 
In  beauty  and  in  pride. 
Oh  I  Mariatij,  wberesoe'er  she  stray, 

Forlorn  and  wretched,  be  thou  still  lior  ^iiido. 
A  loud  and  Hnndish  laugh  there  cai&e. 
Scoffing  hi;>  prayer. 
Aloft  in  air 
The  visa*;^e  of  foul  Arvalan  '^hoTio  forth^ 
Only  his  face,  amid  the  clear,  blue  hky, 
With  long>drawn  lips  of  insolent  mockery, 
And  eyes,  whose  lurid  glare, 
Wt  rc  like  the  sulphur  fire, 
Miogliog  with  darkness  ere  its  tiames  expire." 


Southey's  images,  ho  has  himself 
told  n«,  were  alini»t  alway?  taken 
from  actual  occurrences  in  huniaa 
life,  or  striking  aspects  of  nature; 
and  to  this  they  owe  much  of  the 
force  and  the  truthfulness  by  which 
they  are  cliarncterised.  The  line 
describing  the  last  aaonics  of  the 
dying  bull  in  "Thalaoa,"  was  sug- 
gested by  what  he  witnessed  at  a 
bull-flight,  at  which  he  was  present  in 
Portugal 


tin  4Mtli-fw«a  dartMt  hb  dva  bUtL" 


lie  mentioned,  at  the  same  time,  the 
ima<re  which,  in  all  his  poetry,  pleased 
him  the  most.  It  was  that  in  which 
be  describes  the  eye  of  one  of  his  fe< 
male  characters  as  being 

*'  Dark  as  the  depth  of  Ganges'  sprhig 

profntmn, 
When  thought  hangs  over  it ; 
Bright  as  the  heam 

Which  quivers   o\r   it-*   pure,  Up* 
sparkling,  stream.** 

But  we  must  not  anticipate;  we 
are  still  with  him  an  hie  schoolboy 
days. 

The  following  ver\'  just  observations 
were  suggested  by  a  composer  of 
wretched  doggrel  rhymes,  one  Jones, 
who  was  a  ueqnenl  viator  at  the 
schools  Mid  *  wdoomft  oncb  for  be 


often  procured  for  the  boys  a  holiF 
day: — 

"  In  the  earliest  ages  certain  it  is, 
that  they  who  possessed  that  gift  of 
s  K'f»ch  which  enabled  them  to  clothe 
roady  thoughts  in  measured  or  elevated 
diction,  were  held  to  be  inspired.  False 
oracles  were  utt i^rcd  in  vorso,  and  true 
prophecies  delivered  in  poetry.  There 
was,  therefore,  some  reason  for  the  opi- 
nion.   A  belii'r  akin  to  it,  and  not  im- 
probibly  derived  from  it,  prevail s.  even 
now,  among  the  ignorant  j  and  was 
mneh  more  nroTalent  in  my  childhood, 
when  very  few  of  the  lower  classes 
could  Mrite  or  road,  and  whf-n  in  the 
classes  above  them,  those  wIm  really 
were  ignorant  knew  that  they  were  so. 
S'oiglu  of  h;ind  jiassf^rl  for  iiia;;ir  in  (he 
dark  ages,  slight  of  tongue  for  innpira- 
tion ;  and  the  ignorant,  when  they  were 
no  longer  thus  to  be  deluded,  still  looked 
upon  both  a««  something  extraordifmrr 
and  wonderful.     Especially  the  power 
of  arranging  words  in  a  manner  alto* 
gether  different  from  the  common  man- 
ner of  spi'och,  and  of  disposing  sylla- 
bles Hu  as  to  protluce  a  harmony  which 
is  felt  by  the  dullest  ear  (a  power  which 
ha*?  now  become  an  ea-sy,  and,  thorofore, 
is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more 
a  common  acquirement),  appeared  to 
them  what  it  originally  was  in  all  poets, 
and  alvvay**  will  be  in  tho«te  who  are  truly 
such ;  and  even  now,  though  there  are 
none  who  regard  its  posseseer  with 
•upsntithMU  rereveiioe,  wtre  v 
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who  look  apoo  him  as  one  who,  in  the 
enn-;finuinn  of  hh  mind,  is  difTercnt 
from  thcni&elves.  As  no  madman  e?er 
pretended  to  m  religioui  call,  witbout 
filling;  some  open-eared  listeners  ready 
to  believe  him,  and  become  his  disciples, 
•0,  pt  rliaps,  DO  one  ever  composed  versea 
with  faciiitv,  who  had  not  some  out  to 
admire  and  Appliittd  bim  in  his  own 
little  circle. 

**  I  bATo  been  acquainted  with  poets 
ill  crer;  intermediate  degree  between 
Jnm,«  and  Wurdswortli  ;  and  their  con- 
ceit bii  almust  uniformij  been  precisely 
in  an  inrerse  proportion  to  their  eapaci* 
tv.    ^V'i  ;i  this  conct  it  ucts  upon  low 
and  Tui^ar  ijpior;in(H\  it  produces  direct 
eratiness,  as  in  the  instances  of  which  I 
hi\e  been  speaking.  In  the  lower  ranks 
of  ini.Fd!.'  life  I  have  seen  it,  williout 
amounting  to  iasaoitj,  assume  a  form  of 
neh  extrsvsgant  ranity  that  the  exam- 
plcf  wliiohbave  occurred  within  my  own 
observation,  woiiltl      dtcincd  incredible 
if  brought  forward  in  a  larce.  Of  these 
is  dee  time.    There  is  another  more  ca- 
rious raanifestaTirii  of  the  same  folly, 
«bi«h  I  do  not  ruoiember  ever  to  have 
wen  noticed  ;  but  which  is  well  worthy 
of  critical  observation,  because  it  shows 
in  it?  full  extent,  and  therefore  tJi  jmris 
mtHralUnUf  a  fault  which  ia  found  in 
b^  nnieh  the  greater  part  of  modem 
p'.f  try — the  usf  of  words  wljich  have  no 
»i;:iiification  where  they  are  u^icd,  or 
winch,  if  they  mean  anything,  mean 
BMUcflse — the  substitution  of  sound  for 
seuse.     T  could  show  you  passa;;e  after 
pusage  in  contemporary  writers — the 
DSttpopoltr  writers,  ana  some  of  them 
the  most  popular  passaL::es  ia  their 
works,  which  when  critically,  that  is  to 
«ay,  strictlT  but  justly,  examined,  are 
ss  absolntely  nonsensfod  as  thedescrip- 
tinn  of  a  moonIi;^ht  night  in  Pope's  IIo- 
Joer.    I'ope  himself  intended  that  for  a 
fine  description,  and  did  not  perceive 
tliatit  was  a^i  absurd  as  his  own  *  Soi^ 
hvaPer'-  ri  <>f  Quality.'     Now,  there 
hare  been  w  riters  vvho  have  possessed 
tbe  talent  of  stringing  together  couplet 
afl«  r  conplet  in  sonorous  verso,  without 
any  conn w.'t ion,  and  without  any  mean- 
ing, or  anything  like  a  meaning;  and 
yet  they  havo  bad  all  the  enjoyment  of 
■^tin;^  poetry,  have  supp^t'-rd  that  this 
actoaliy  was  poetry,  and  published  it  as 
nA.   I  know  a  man  who  has  done  this, 
who  made  me  a  present  of  his  poem  ; 
vet  he  is  very  far  from  being  a  fool ;  on 
the  coQtrary,  be  is  a  lively,  pleasant 
eompanlon,  and  his  talents  in  conversa- 
tion are  con>idcrably  above  par.  Tho 
ffio«t  perfect  specimen  I  ever  saw  of 
such  verses  was  a  poem  called  *  The 
Shepherd's  Farewell/  printed  in  quart 
leoM  ftTO-and-thirty  years  ag[o^  Cole- 


ridge once  bad  an  imperfect  copy  of  it. 

1  fori^ot  tho  author'.s  nann* ;  hut  wh(.'n  I 
was  tirst  at  Lisbon,  1  found  out  that  he 
was  a  schoolmaster,  and  that  poor  Paul 
Berthon  had  liom  one  of  his  pupils. 
Men  of  vi  ry  interior  power  may  imitate 
thf  manutT  of  good  writers  with  great 
success  ;  as,  for  example,  the  two 
Smiths  have  done;  ])ut  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  imitative  talent  could  produce 
genoine  nonsense  verses  like  tnose  of 
•  The  Shepherd's  Farewell.*  The  inten- 
tion  of  wntinj^  nonsensically  would  ap- 
pear, and  betray  the  purport  of  the 
writer.  Pure,  involuntary,  unconscious 
nonsense  is  inimitable  by  any  effort  of 
sense.** 

^The  Song  by  a  Fenon  of  Quality," 

is  Swift's,  not  rope's  ;  and  we  do  not 
think  the  description  of  moonlight 
alluded  to  illustrates  his  position  c^uitc 
as  happily  as  the  poet  intended.  It 
is  ratner  an  instance  of  mis-dcscrip- 
tion  and  mistranslation,  into  which  an 
observer  of  actual  nature,  like  Sou  they, 
could  never  have  fallen,  than  of  that. 
snrpluBage  of  uDmeBaing  phraseology, 
in  which  sound  is  sAstatuted  for 
sen?^e.  It  Is  very  true  that,  on  tho 
ni^ht  of  cloudless  moonlight  which  the 
original  describes, 

SUn  vmwDbMtsr  do     •*  fOd  the  glowing  pol*  i** 

but  it  is  equally  true  that,  if  they  did, 
the  dcscripttoo  would  be  both  oofrect 

Bad  happy. 

His  unneinfr  master  he  seems  to  have 
regarded  witii  especial  detestation : — 

**  That  poor  man  was  for  three  years 

the  plague  of  my  life,  and  I  was  the 
plague  of  his.  In  some  unhappy  mood 
ne  prevailed  on  my  mother  to  let  me 
learn  to  dance,  persuading  himself  as 
well  as  her,  that  I  '•hould  do  rredit  to 
his  teaching.  It  roust  have  been  for  my 
sins  that  he  formed  this  opinion  t  in  an 
evil  hour  for  himself  and  for  me  was  it 
formed;  he  would  have  had  much  less 
trouble  in  tearhin<^  a  bear,  and  far  bet- 
ter success.  I  do  not  remember  that  I 
set  out  with  any  dislike  or  contempt  of 
dancing ;  but  the  unconquerable  incapa- 
city whioh  it  was  soon  evident  that  I 
possessed,  produced  both,  and  the  more 
he  laboured  to  correct  an  inrorrin^ible 
awkwardness,  the  more  awkwardly  of 
course  I  perfiwmed.  I  verily  believe  the 
fiddlesticK  wa"  apfdifd  a;?  much  to  my 
head  as  to  the  fiddle-strings,  when  I 
was  called  out.  But  the  rascal  had  a 
worse  way  than  that  of  punishing  me. 
He  would  take  my  hands  ia  his,  and 
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load  mc  down  ajdance;  and  thvn  the 
Tillalii  would  apply  his  thumb-nail 
a;;ainst  the  flat  surfaro  of  miuf,  in  iho 
niiJiltf,  and  pross  it  tiil  he  Iclt  th"  mark 
there;  tliis  sfi'ViM  Of  torture  1  Mip])  se 
to  have  beon  his  own  invention,  and  so 
inti.h  rahlo  it  was  tliat  ;it  la^t,  whenever 
he  had  recourse  to  it,  I  kicked  hb  shins. 
Luckily  for  me  ho  got  into  a  si-rape  by 
boatin;^  a  boy  unnn  ri  Ifuny  at  another 
fichoul,  so  that  he  waji  airaid  to  carr^'  on 
this*  sort  of  cwnte&t ;  and  giving  up  at 
last  hope  of  over  makinf;  mc  a  votary 
of  the  graces  or  of  the  dancing  Miis<«, 
he  contented  himftelf  with  shakin<^  Ids 
head,  and  tarnin;;  up  his  eyes  in  lu>p»  - 
lossness,  whenever  he  noticed  my  per- 
iormanee.'* 

But  if  be  possopsod  littb'  aiidfude 
for  \vh;if  has  been  called  the  poetry  of 
motion,  lor  the  poetry  of  ihuu^ilit  and 
feeling  be  exhibited  a  ripeness  beyond 
bis  years;  and  he  congratulates  him- 
fiflf— justlv,  we  think — upon  the  en- 
tire freedum  from  gllicious  or  pedantic 
restraint  ih  whicb  be  was  suffered  to 
prosecute  hia  favourite  amu-icment. 
lie  was  baunte<l,  like  p;i<;  ir  n,  by  a 
spirit  which  would  nut  be  repre.*r»cd  or 
subdued,  and  grew  by  wbat  it  fed 
on 

*•  That  spirit  was  like  a  plant  w  hich 
required  no  forcin&r*  nor  artificial  cul- 
ture; only  air  and  sunshine,  and  tlio 
rain,<  and  the  dew  s  of  heaven.^  I  do  not 
remember  in  any  part  of  my  life  to  have 
been   so  COnsri.'U-   oC  intelh'r(i;;il  i.n- 

{)rov('inent  as  1  was  dnring  the  vear  and 
lalf  before  I  was  placed  at  Westmin- 
ster :  an  improvement  derived,  not  from 
books  or  instruction,  hut  from  constantly 
exercising  myself  in  t'iv~h"'l>  ver>e  ;  and 
from  the  developni'-nt  of  mind  whieh 
that  ex  rci^e  produced,  I  can  distinctly 
trace  my  pr<»gress  by  help  of  a  list, 
made  thirty  years  ago,  of  all  my  com- 
positions In  verse,  vhieh  ^\cvc■  fhi  ti  in 
existence,  or  which  1  had  at  that  time 
destroyed." 

Brought  up  n"  be  was,  his  first 
elTurts  were  in  the  dramatic  line  ;  but 
soon — 

•*  Thoy  ri  (>cMV('d  a  iriore  decided  and 
more  fortunate  direction  from  the  fro- 
qnent  pftmsal  of  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and 
S(>c!\si  r.  I  had  r- ad  al-"  Mirlle's 
Lusiad  and  Pope's  Ilomer.  It  you  add 
to  these  an  extensive  aequalntance  with 
iImj  novels  of  the  day,  and  wUh  the  Ara- 
bian and  mock- Arabian  tales,  the  whole 
works  of  Josephus  (taken  in  by  me  with 
njT  pocket-money  in  threo*toore  six- 


penny numbers,  whicb  I  now  possess^ 
such  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  R  o- 
man history  as  a  schoolboy  picks  up 
from  his  lessons  and  from  Goldsmith's 
abridged  histories,  and  such  acquaint- 
ance with  their  fables  as  may  He  learnt 
from  Ovid,  from  the  old  Pantheon,  and, 
above  all,  from  the  end  of  Littleton's 
Dictionary,  you  will  have  a  fair  account 
of  the  stoclc  upon  which  1  becan.  But 
Shakapearc.and  Beaumont  and  Fletcbrr 
most  not  be  forgotten  ;  nor  Sidney's 
Arcadia,  nor  Rowley  s  Poems  i  for 
Clutterton's  history  was  fresh  in  re- 
membrance, and  that  story,  which  would 
hnve  afl"(  cted  one  of  my  dispoMtion  any- 
where, acted  upon  me  with  all  the  force 
of  local  associations/* 

To  a  careless  or  incompetent  oh- 
server,  hia  life,  at  this  period,  would 
appear  but  "  idless  all,"  and  bis  stu- 
dies fantastical  and  ill- directed  ;  but 
the  vn^t  nmonnt  which  he  bad  written, 
even  before  anything  readable  had 
K'eti  produced,  prores  tbe  closeness 
and  eagerness  with  which  he  plied  his 
task,  if  t;t-k  it  might  be  called,  w  herein 
nil  was  pieuivurc  ;  and  contributed,  no 
doubt,  to  that  early  command,  botbof 
metre  and  language,  in  which  he  soon 
bfcamc  idmnst  unrivr.ll  M.     N'»r  was 
this  from  any  vanity  in  the  exhibition 
ot  his  verses,  which  often  actoatot 
yontbfal  TOtaries  of  Iba  mnae.  On 
the  contrary,  he  pDS«^c??ed,  or  rather 
was   possessed   In-,   a  constitutional 
shyness,  which  made  him  shrink  from 
any  parade  of  bvi  accomplishinentS» 
with  even  more  of  instinctive  hoiTor 
th:in  nmnv  would  feel  at  detection  ia 
a  crime,    liis  portfolio,  therefore,  he 
tells  us,  **  was  held  sacred.** 

One  day,  however,  it  was  profaned 
by  an  acquaintance  of  my  aunt's,  who 
called  to  pay  a  morning  visit.  She  was 
shown  into  the  [larlour,  and  T,  who  was 
sent  to  say  my  aunt  would  presently 
wait  upon  ln  r,  tuuiid  lu  r  with  my  pro* 
cinus  ly^hcrt  ill  her  liand.  Her  c<'mpli- 
ments  had  no  cticct  in  abating  my  deep 
resentment  at  this  unpardonable  ewrlo* 
f.ity ;  and,  thott^h  she  w  as  a  ;;oodna- 
tured  woman,  1  am  airaid  I  neVer  quite 
for);ave  her.  Determining,  howev«#, 
nevt  r  to  incur  a  second  exposure,  I  im> 
ni  -tli.itely  composed  a  set  of  characters 
for  my  own  use." 

The  following  will  be  road  not 
without  interest  }  y  all  who  are  de- 
sirous of  uotniLi  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  tbe  pocUt  power  in  a 
jonuifiil  mind > 
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••I  wmtder  wbotber  Spurzheim  could, 
•idiat  time,  ha?edieo(»verad  nn  orgtok 

of  con.'»trnrtiv?'n<'«^s  in  mv  pericranium. 
The  El^siau  (iraiiia  uiigiit  avcm  to  iu- 
dieato  thai  tlie  Iveult J  was  there,  bat 

Dof  .1  tmrn  of  it  wn^  to  be  fouii  !  in  any 
ol'  the  heroic  poctns  which  I  attcinptt^d. 
Tbev  were  ail  begno  upon  a  mere  gene- 
ral notion  of  the  subject,  without  any 
prc-arraugemeiit,  and  very  little  precon- 
ception of  tho  incidents  by  which  the 
c.it.i jtropho  was  to  l>e  brouj^lit  about. 
Whi  a  I  sat  down  to  write,  I  had  to  look 
as  much  lor  the  incidents,  a*«  tor  the 
tlioa^hts  and  words  in  which  tbey  were 
to  be  clothed.    1  expecd  il  ttiem  to  oc- 
cur juii  as  readily  ;  aud  &o  iadetid,  such 
as  they  were,  they  did.    My  reading'  in 
the  old  chivalrous  romances  has  been 
sufficiently  extensive  to  justify  me  in 
asserting  that  the  greater  number  of 
those  romances  were  written  just  in  the 
Baine  way,  without  the  sl5;;li?ejt  plan  or 
forethought ;  and  I  am  much  mistaken 
if  many  of  the  Italian  romantic  poems 
wcr-'  li  i(  composed  in  tho  same  inartifi- 
cial  manner.    This  1  am  sure — that  it 
b  more  difficult  to  plan  than  to  execute 
w»ll ;  and  that  abumlance  of  true  poeti- 
cal power  has  been  stjuandered  i'or  want 
of  a  castruciive  tuleut  in  the  poet.  I 
have  felt  this  want  in  some  of  the  dpa> 
nMi  aud  Portuj;uo>e  writer'^',  even  more 
tbau  iln-ir  wai»t  of  taste.    1  he  pro;5ress 
of  my  own  mind  towards  attaining  it 
(ho  far  a^i  I  may  be  thon-Iif  In  have  at- 
tained it)  1  am  able  to  trace  distinctly  ; 
not  merely  by  the  works  themselve.H, 
and  by  my  own  recollections  of  the 
tIows  with  which  they  were  under(n';f  n 
and  composed,   but   by   tho    vari  tis 
sketches  and  tnemoraada  for  lour  lon;.^ 
narrativ.'  pnems,  madedurincj  their  pro- 
greiis  from  thu  first  conception  of  each 
till  its  eompletioi}.    At  present,  tiie  fa- 
cilily  and  pleasure  witli  h  I  can 

plan  an  heroic  poein«  a  drama,  aud  a 
Wosrraphical  or  hlstorieal  work,  however 
cuntpn  hen -five,  is  even  a  temptation  to 
ra»'.  If  sf-ciTis  as  if  I  caught  tho  bear- 
ia*,'s  oi'  a  subject  at  first  .si;^ht  ;  just  as 
Telford  S(  e-t  from  an  emim-nce,  with  a 
Kl^nce,  ill  wliat  direnit 'ii  liis  nun]  mn  t 
be  carrietl.  Put  it  was  loug  before  i 
acqnired  t  h ;  -  [  >  wit — not  fairly,  indeed, 
till  I  was  alioul  five  or  six  atid  tl  ii  ty  ; 
aod  it  was  gained  by  practice,  in  tiie 
coatse  of  which  I  learnt  to  perceive 
wlierein  I  was  deficient. 

*'  ThTf  1VHS  one  point  in  which  tiicse 
premature  attempts  afforded  a  hopeful 
eaiTO»  and  that  was  in  the  diligfence  and 
industry  wltii  whi<  h  1  f  ndeav..ur«  !  to 
acquire  all  the  hi&iorical  inforiuutioii 
within  my  reach,  relatini^  to  the  subject 
tn  hand.  F<n[\  y-  n-  ai^o,  I  could  have 
given  a  better  account  of  the  birth  and 


parentage  of  Egbert,  and  the  state  of 
the  Heptarchy  during  his  youth,  than  I 

c<'n!rl  do  now  wifh.*ut  referring  to 
books ;  aud  when  Casbibelan  was  my 
hero,  I  was  as  well  acquainted  w  ith  the 
division  of  tlie  island  among  the  ancient 
tribes,  as  1  am  now  with  the  relative 
situation  of  its  counties.  It  was,  per- 
haps, fortunate  that  these  pursuits  were 
un;i'.>i-!rd  ;»nd  solitary.  B\  t!jtis  wr>il,- 
iii;,'  a  «ay  lor  myself,  I  ac(juired  a  habit 
and  a  love  for  inresti^ation,  and  nothing 
appeared  unin^  r.r-t in;-  nliich  gave  mo 
any  of  the  information  1  wanted.  The 
pleasure  which  I  took  in  aaeh  researches, 
and  in  composition,  rendered  mo  in  a 
great  degree  independent  of  other 
amusements ;  and  no  systematic  educa- 
tion could  have  fitted  me  for  my  present 
courst»  of  !t*",'  s,)  as  {]],'  rircMmstnn- 
ces  which  allowed  me  thus  to  feel  aud 
follow  my  owo  impulses.'* 

In  1788  )n>  was  .-^enf  tu\\'estininster, 
his  uncle  ilill  (lulVaying  his  ex- 
pensed. Of  his  fellow-studentahe  thaa 
writes :~ 

•*  The  great  majority  were  of  a  kind 
to  bo  whatever  circumatanees  might 
make  them;  clay  in  the  potter's  hand, 
more  or  less  fine;  and  as  it  is  fiitini; 
that  such  subjects  should  be  conformed 
to  the  world's  fashion  and  to  the  world's 
uses,  a  public  school  was  best  for  them, 
lint  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  low 
pursuits  and  low  vices,  Kuch  .schools  are 
fatal.  They  are  nurseries  al><i  i'or  ty- 
ranny and  brutality.  Vet,  on  the  other 
hand,  good  is  to  be  acquired  there,  which 
can  lie  attained  in  no  other  course  of 
education." 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  aato* 
biosraphy  concludes  before  his  re- 
moval froni  AVestininster ;  an  event 
occasioned  by  some  stfictnres  in  a 
periodical  called  «' The  Flagellant" 
(got  up  by  Houie  of  the  .senior 
boys),  liv  which  the  head  of  the 
establishment  was  olTendeU.  The 
pa  i>cr  which  aroused  the  wrath  of 
Dr.  Vincent,  was  an  attack  upon  oor- 
jioral  puni.sbment,  a''  thtm  adminis- 
tered in  tho  school,  and  the  irritated 
master  immediately  commeneed  a  pro- 
flecutioii  against  tho  publisher  for  a 
li!"  1.  This  was  surely  enough  to 
prow'kt.  the  t  j.iculation, 

'  XalitJU.lw  UiUUlll  cceli'ttitiu*,"  tec. 

and  inay  well  give  colour  to  the  sus- 
picion, that  gentleness  was  not  his 
chanicteristic.  Young  Sontliey,  who 
conld  not  endure  that  an  innocent 
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mau  should  suircr  for  hi$  wrongt  im- 
mediately declared  himself  the  author 
of  the  publication,  and  apologised  for  It. 
In  vain  !  The  angry  podagoirue  would 
not  be  propitiaU'd,  and  the  future 
laureate  was  removed  frotn  the  scbooU 
greatly  to  the  jnrief  bnth  of  himself 
and  of  his  relatives,  who  iVli  hi^  re- 
movfil,  tiiidcr  «nfh  l  ircutustances,  as  a 
deuth-blow  to  his  future  prosuectjs. 

At  this  time  his  father  had  become 
a  bankrupt,  and  he  w;isuiuch  occupied 
in  arranLnni:  his  ;ifTair.<.  Althouirh  the 
injury  which  ho  h;ui  sustained  strongly 
aUecled  him,  striking,  as  it  did,  both 
at  his  character  and  his  prospects,  he 
did  not  sink  under  it,  as  the  following 
extract  from  one  of  his  letters  at  this 
period  will  show,  indicative  of  the 
spirit-stirring  activity  by  whidi  be 
was  already  distinguished : — 

"  '  The  Flagellant  is  gone,"  he  writes 
at  tliis  time  to  his  schoolfeUow  and  co- 
adjutor, Mr.  Grosvenor  Bedford;  *  still, 
hnwpver,  I  thinli  that  onr  joint  produc- 
tions may  acquire  some  credit.  The 
sooner  we  have  a  volume  published  the 
better ;  •*  The  Medley,"  "  The  Hodge 
rodi;o,"  *•  The  Wltat-rto-you-eall-it,''  or, 
to  retain  our  oUl  plan,  "  Monastic  Lu- 
cnbrations;"  any  of  these,  or  any  better 
\()U  may  propose,  will  do.  Shall  we 
dedicate  to  Envy,  Hatred,  and  Malice, 
and  all  Uncharitableness  ?  Powerful 
arbitrators  of  the  minds  of  men,  who 
have  already  honoured  u*i  with  your 
marked  atteation,  yo  who  can  convert 
Inoocenoe  into  treason,  and,  shielded  by 
the  arm  of  powi  r,  remain  secure,  Sco. 
&c.  kQ.  ;  or  sliall  we  dedicate  it  to  the 
doctor  or  to  the  devil,  or  to  the  king,  or 
to  ourselves? — Gentlemen,  to  you,  in 
■\vho«:c  brca'^ts  neither  envy  nor  malice 
can  find  a  place,  who  will  iioi  be  biassed 
by  the  clamours  of  ponular  prejudice, 
nor  stoop  to  the  authority  of  ignorance 
aod  power,  &c.  &c. 

«*  •  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
publish  pretty  soon ;  it  will  be  at  h  asr 
four  months  before  wo  can  prepare  it 
for  the  pre^s,  and,  surely,  by  that  time 
we  may  venture  again  upon  the  world. 

•  \Vc  hare  Tontured, 

Like  little  wanton  Ixns  tlmt  Fwini  on  Maddcrt, 
Thc««        Hint  Humbert  in  a  fc.  :i  of  ^.'Ic.fv, 
But  fw  ftl>ovc  our  clepth ;  the  h  (.  li  ''Idu  n  liubble 
At  loifth  bant  niulcr  u*.  and  now  ha*  left  tu 
(Yet  aautttnf  ftam  tti*  nd  of  persecution 
Though  ret  unvetfkd)  to  Um  fla«NiI<M  Hi* 
Ot  Um  ruds  ten  Umt  nnUoirad  Numtar  riv«.* " 

On  the  2(1  of  Noveuil^er,  1792,  he 
matriculated  at  Baliol  College,  Ox- 
ford, from  which  he  was  summoned 
suddenly,  in  consequence  of  bis  ftt- 


tber's  dangeroiu  iUiiMS,  and  returned 
only  in  ume  to  folk>w  him  to  the 
grave : — 

«*  It  had  been  intended  that  he  should 

enter  at  Christ  Church,  and  his  name 
had  been  put  down  there  for  some  time  ; 
but  the  tfean  (Cyril  Jackson),  having 
heard  of  the  Flagellant,  refused  to  ad- 
mit  him,  doubtless  suppONin^^  that  Im 
would  prove  a  troublesome  and  disaflect- 
ed  undergraduate,  and  little  dreaming 
the  time  would  come  when  the  T^iiv.  r- 
sity  would  be  proud  to  betow  upon  him 
her  highest  honours.*' 

The  following,  to  the  correspondwit 
alluded  to  in  the  List  extract,  will 
describe  his  feelings  upon  hb  entrance 
at  Oxford: — 

I  feel  myself  entered  upon  a  new 
•iceno  of  Hfp,  and,  whatever  the  gene- 
rality  of  Oxonians  may  conceive,  it  ap- 
pearM  to  me  a  very  serious  one.  Four 
years  ht  iu  e  I  am  to  be  called  into  orders, 
and  during  that  time  (short  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  requisite  knowledge) 
bow  much  have  I  to  learu !  I  must 
learn  to  break  a  rebcUiuus  spirit,  which 
neither  authority  nor  oppression  could 
ever  bow ;  it  would  be  easier  to  break 
my  neck.  I  must  learn  to  work  a  pro- 
blem instead  ot  writing  an  ode.  1  must 
learn  to  pay  respect  to  men  remarkable 
only  for  great  wigs  and  little  wisdom.'* 

That  le-  had,  at  thi^  period,  a  sus- 
taining luitii.  althou>iU  his^  religious 
views  were  but  crude  and  imperfect, 
the  following  will  prove.  lie  is 
writing  to  the  same  oorrespoadeut 

«♦  Twenty  years  hence  thb  journal 

will  be  either  a  source  of  pleasure  or  of 
regret;  that  is,  if  1  live  twenty  years, 
and  for  life  1  really  have  a  very 
strong  predilection;  not  from  Shak- 
speare's  fearfully  beautiful  pas'^aire— 
'  Av,  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not 
whiilier,*  but  from  the  hope  that  my 
life  may  be  serviceable  to  my  family, 
and  happv  to  myself ;  if  it  he  tlie  longer 
life  the  better,  existence  will  be  delighl- 
fttl  and  anticipation  glorious.  The  idea 
of  in<  eting  a  different  fate  in  another 
world  is  enough  to  overthrow  evcrv 
Atheistical  doctrine.  The  very  dread- 
ful trials  under  which  virtue  so  often 
labours  must  surely  be  only  trials  ;  pa- 
t'lLiice  will  withstand  the  pressure,  and 
t  ai  th  will  lead  to  hope.  Religion  soothes 
every  wound,  and  makes  th«  bed  of 
death  a  much  of  felieitv  Make  the 
contract  yourself:  look  ai  the  warrior, 
the  hypocrite,  and  the  libertine,  in  their 
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iMt  BMnmts,  and  reflection  most 

stren^hea  eycry  virtuous  resolution. 
May  I.  honevfT,  practise  what  I  proat  li. 
Lt-t  lut!  have  X2()0  a-ycar  ami  the  com- 
forts of  domestic  life,  and  mjf  ambition 
aapiras  not  further.** 

That  he  cscajKiU  tlie  contamination 
of  bad  society,  and  Icept  dear  of  Ox- 
ford di^ipation  and  extraTagancOj 
is  clear  from  what  follows : — 

''As  for  mo,  \  regard  myself  too 

much  to  rnu  into  the  vices  so  com- 
iMm  and  so  destructive.  I  have  not  yet 
ben  dbvnh,  nor  mean  to  be  so.  What 
uv^  can  be  made  of  a  collegiate  life  I 
t'»  make;  hut  in  the  mtd^t  uf  a!!, 
wLca  I  ktok  back  lo  lioua&cau,  und  com- 
pare mjself  either  with  his  Emilius,  or 
tbf  real  pupil  of  Madame  Bruh  nelx,  I  fVel 
Miuuaed  and  humbled  at  the  compari- 
MS.^  Nsfer  shall  child  of  mine  enter  a 

riilie  school  or  a  imivcrsity.  Perhaps 
may  not  ho  able  so  well  to  instruct 
iain  Id  lo^c  or  languxiges,  but  1  can  at 
hilt  preserve  him  from  vice.*' 

lie  hod  entered  Oxford  with  a  view 
to  the  Church  ;  Init  of  tlie  potibibility 
€f  fubscribing  to  the  Thirty -nine 
Articles,  he  soon  began  to  baTOLse* 
rious  doubts,  as  will  ap])Car  from  the 
following  extract?'  fi*om  his  letters  to 
Grosvenor  and  Horace  Bedford : — 

"What  is  to  become  of  me  at  ordi- 
nftlioD,  hearcn  only  knows  I  After 
keeping  the  straight  path  so  lon^  the 
Test  Act  will  be  a  stumbling-block  to 
boncsfy ;  so  chaneo  and  providence 
muii  take  care  of  thai,  and  1  will  lor- 
tify  nyself  against  chance.  The  wants 
of  man  are  so  v»'ry  few  that  they  must 
be  attainable  somewhere,  and,  whether 
Iwra  or  in  America,  matters  little ;  1 
fcsfe  hmg  learned  to  look  apon  the 
world  as  my  couTitrv." 

"  The  milUon  wouid  say  I  must  study 
^MsAy;  the  bishops  would  give  me  fo- 
lios to  peruse,  little  dreaming  that  to 
xae  e  very  blade  of  grass  and  rvery  atom 
of  Qiatter  is  worth  all  the  Fathers.  I 
cia  bear  a  retrospect ;  bnt  when  I  look 
forward  to  tak in order?!,  a  thousand 
dnadful  ideas  crowd  at  onco  upon  my 
vM.  Horace,  my  views  In  life  are 
furtly  very  bmublo ;  1  ask  but  honest 
indcpendenee,  and  that  will  never  be 
lay  lou" 

That  mnch  of  thi-^  wa?  ascribablc  to 
hbs  i^\y  bringiD^  up,  bis  son  makes 
very  plain  :— 

"  His  aunt,  Miss  Tyler,  although  pos- 
sessing many  good  qualities,  could 
▼OI..  nXY.— NO.  CCVI. 


hardly  be  said  to  have  been  a  religiously* 

rniuth  (1  person.  He  had  been  remove<l 
from  one  school  to  another,  undergoing 
*many  of  those  sad  changes  throu^jh 
which  a  gentle  spirit  hm  to  pass  in  this 
uneasy  and  disonk-rnl  wui  'il;'  and  he 
has  said  himself,  doubtless  from  his  own 
experience,  that  soch  schools  are  *  un- 
favourable to  devotional  feelings,  and 
dcHtructivc'  to  devotional  habit:^ ;  that 
uothin;^,  which  is  not  intentionally  pro- 
fano,  can  be  moru  irreligious  than  the 
forms  of  worship  whirli  are  observed 
there ;  and  that  at  no  time  has  a  school- 
boy's life  afforded  any  encouragement, 
any  inducement,  or  any  opportunity  for 
devotion.'  It  must  al^<»  he  borne  in 
mind  that  the  aspect  of  tiie  eliurch  in 
this  country  at  that  time,  as  it  present- 
ed itself  to  tho  (>  who  did  not  look  be- 
low the  surf  ace,  was  very  ditferent  from 
that  which  it  now  presents.  A  cloud, 
as  it  were,  hung  over  it ;  if  it  had  not 
our  unhappy  divisions,  it  had  not  also 
the  spur  to  exertion,  and  the  sort  of 
snurltnal  freshness,  which  the  storms  of 
those  dii^sensions  have  infused  into  it—, 
good  coming  out  of  evil,  as  it  so  often 
docs  in  the  course  of  (iod's  providence.** 

In  truth,  tlic  devotional  attractions, 
by  which  the  highest  minds  are  in- 
fluenced, did  not  then  appear,  either 

in  the  preaehiii?  or  the  tcachmjr  of 
the  Ks^aVdi^^hc^l  (.  lerLry.  The  Church 
was  rc^iudcd  merely  a  profession, 
hy  which  a  livelihood  waa  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  there  was,  perhaps,  more 
real  piety  in  Soiithe,y's  conscientious 
refusal  to  take  orders,  than  in  tbo 
taking  of  them  by  numbers  by  whom 
hia  objections  were  not]  entertained. 

As  soon  as  In-  felt  this  invincible 
rcpuLMiance,  which  he  had  every  hu- 
man motive  to  desire  to  overcome,  be 
addressed  himself  to  the  study  of  me- 
dicine, from  which  ho  was  soon  driven 
by  tliu  ili»i;usL  of  flie  dissect!n!X-room. 
lie  then  set  Lijiisclt"  about  iookluL'  f'>r 
some  employment  in  one  of  the  public 
offices,  such  as  might  afford  hun  the 
moderate  competency  witli  which  ho 
could  be  well  content;  but  licre,  too, 
he  found  dillicultie^,  for  whicli  it  is 
strange  that  he  should  have  been  un- 
prepared. His  political  opinions  were 
of  a  revolutionary  cost ;  and  no  one 
entertaining  and  avowing  them,  as  he 
never  scrupled  to  do,  conld  hope  for 
government  patronage,  which,  exten- 
sive aa  it  was,  was  litUe  enough  for 
their  true  friends. 

About  this  time  it  was  (  June,  1794) 
that  bis  acquaintance  with  C<deridge 
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commenced.  He  thus  dcBcribes,  to 
his  cousiaut  correspondent,  bis  new 
friend: — 

"  Allen  u  ith  us  d.-iil^,  and  his  friend 
from  CiiuiUriiljje,  Coleridge,  whose  po- 
emit  you  will  ohli'je  mo  by  subscribing 
to,  i  ft!i<-r  :it  lIu..K|i:iiirs  or  Ed w .ink's. 
Ho  i>  of  must  uneoromou  merit — of  tba 
strongest  genius,  the  clearest  j ad ;;n»cnt, 
the  brat  heart.  My  friend  be  already 
Is  and  must  boreultor  In-  vour?.  It  is, 
I  fear,  impossihle  to  keep  hiiu  till  you 
ooin«t  but  my  efforte  shall  not  be  want- 
ing." 

The  scheme  denominated   '*  Pan- 
tisocracy  "  waa  then,  for  the  furst  time, 
made  known  to  him  by  Coleridge. 
Thnt  Sovthey  should  have  ardently 
cnil'rrir'C'd  pnrh  a  proposal,  all  his  an- 
tccedeuts  would  lead  us  to  believe. 
It  was  strange,  wild,  visionary,  ro- 
mantic,  and  tbercfore  Avith  many 
attractions  for  one  who  lived  in  a 
world  of  imnL'iiinlion.    It  was  redo- 
lent of  Arcadian  purity  and  sim^lleitv ; 
ai^  th^^ore  in  accordance  with  the 
widies  of  one  who  yeanu  d  for  Home 
happier  lot  than  be  r<>uld  ever  hope 
to  realise  in  our  old  world,  and  every- 
day, existence.    It  was  far  away  firom 
the  strife  of  mnltitndcs,  and  the 
tyranny  of  Idn.L^^ ;  ;  nd  this  alone 
would  have  rernlen  d  it  irresistibly 
cnjrajring  to  one  who  hated  strife  and 
abominated  tyranny.  And  it  was  free 
firam  what  he  then  believed  a  system 
(^falsehood,  pricstcratt,  and  ?;iipcr*5ti. 
lion,  by  whieh  man  was  debased  and 
God  was  dishonoured.    So^  that,  con- 
sidering the  Tarioufl  aoeidonts  and 
calamities  by  whldi  one  of  his  high- 
wrought  Fcnj^ibilitr  ;«ciMnc<l   to  have 
been  dislocated  fi ciu  jiny  iixe<l  posi- 
tion in  society  which  might  assure  to 
him  a  repntable  independence,  it 
woald  be  strange,  ind  -  d,  if  he  did 
not  jump  nt  a  project  Avbifh  promise<l 
ail  cxemjitinn  fi  tmi  many  evib,  and  a 
rcidisation  of  much  good;  sighing,  as 
one  of  his  temperament  most  so  often 
hare  sighed, 

••  i  or  a  »oJ({«  In  tome  vMt  wiMcrnm, 
Borne  bouii  Ut-s  >  imt- -uiiy  of  »ho()o  ; 
V)  here  raraour  of  oi»|>rcs*ion  auil  deceit 
Of  tinracrCMful  or  vuwcs.ful  irat, 
Miflik  aimM  tmth  Uim  more" 

It  was  while  he  was  under  the  hsU 
lucination  of  Fantisocrac^*  that  be 
beoanio  acqnaintctl  with  l^liss  Friekcr, 
a  lady  for  whuiu  hni  couceiviid  an 


ardent  affection,  and  who  afkerwsrds 
became  his  wife.  All,  both  the  scheme 
of  emigration  and  the  intended  mar- 
riage, were,  althonjh  commtinicattd 
to  his  mother,  who  Vas  to  make  one 
of  the  party,  studiously  concealed 
from  his  aunt.  Miss  Tyler,  under  the 
a-ssured  conviction  tlia't  a  knowledge 
of  them  wotibl  only  produce  an  out- 
break of  tbat  lady's  temper,  of  the 
most  violent  kind.  Bnt  soon  the 
murder  was  out!  and  the  thunder- 
cloud  burst  upon  poor  Sonthey  with 
a  fury  lor  wbioh  be  was  little  pro 
pared,  lie  thus  describes  the  aCCTft 
which  took  place,  to  his  brother 
Thomas,  who  was  to  be  admiral  of  the 
expctlition  which  vrn<  to  bring  the 
emigrauts  to  the  prouiiiied  land ; — 

•*  Hero'-;  n  row!  b<'r<''s  a  ^ick  np! 
here's  a  pretty  co.nnience '.  we  have  hada 
revolution  in  the  College  Green,  snd  I 
have  been  turned  out  of  doors  in  a  wet 
ni^'ht.  Lo  and  behold,  even  like  ray 
own  brother,  I  was  penniless :  it  was 
late  in  the  eveninsr ;  the  wind  blew  and 
the  rain  fell,  and  T  !iad  %valked  frnra 
Bath  in  tbe  morning.  Luckily  niy  la- 
tber's  old  great  coat  was  at  Lotell's.  I 
clapt  it  on,  swallowed  a  glass  of  braadv, 
and'setoir;  1  met  an  old  drunken  man 
tJ)ree  miles  off,  aud  was  obliged  to  drag 
him  all  the  way  to  Bath,  ninemiksl 
Oh,  patience,  patience,  thou  hast  often 
helpt'd  jioor  RAh(,'rt  Snutbey,  but  neTCf 
didst  thou  stand  him  in  more  need  thso 
on  Friday  the  17th  of  October,  lldL" 

lie  was  not  moved  Iroui  either  of 
lih  p'urposes  by  this  burst  cf  vea- 
jicancc.  rantisocracv  still  continued 
ibis  idol,  and  Miss  Frioker  soon  be- 
came his  wife. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  be  suppoisd 
that  he  could  long  continne  the  shne 
of  the  illusion  ol  transatlantic  virtue 
nnd  li:tppiness  which  the  ardent  ^nius 
of  Coleridge  had  conceived.  Every 
hour  of  reflection  aud  experience mtist 
have  gradually  drawn  hmi  towards  a 
conviction  of  the  shadowy  foundation 
on  which  it  was  laid.  Aud,  fi^r- 
tunately,  many  such  hours  were  at- 
forded,  from  the  difficulty  of  providii^ 
funds  for  the  pnrcbasc  of  laiidin  their 
adopted  country,  and  the  cnnvoyan€« 
of  the  idealists  to  their  lntonde<l  home. 
Meanwhile  Southoy  was  earnestly 
gaged  npon  his  poem  of  ••Joan  of 
Arc,'*  which  ho  ba<l  coniniLn<  i  d  a? 
early  as  1793,  and  which  \w  lia<i 
hoped  to  publish  by  subscriptiec 
But  aubscribcrs  came  in  so  slowly* 
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that,  had  it  not  been  for  an  acquit- 
ance,  then  oewly  fhrmed,  it  Is  doubtftil 
whether  any  means  of  publication 
cotUd  have  been  obtained.  This  was 
the  bookseller,  Mr.  Cottle.  The  ac- 
tWLvX  cf  the  interview  which  led  to 
Che  purchase  of  tho  copyright  of  the 
ix>einj  we  give  in  toe  poet's  own 
words 

**  One  eveninj^  T  road  to  him  part  of 
the  poem,  without  any  thought  of  mak- 
ing a  proposal  ooneeming  it,  or  expeo* 
tatioii  of  receivinp^  om-.  however, 
offered  me  fifty  guineas  for  the  copy- 
right, and  fifty  copies  for  mj  sab- 
acribers,  which  was  more  than  the  list 
amouRted  to,  and  the  offor  was  acrojit-'d 
as  prompt!}  a:*  it  was  made,  it  can 
rarely  happen,  that  a  young  author 
should  meet  with  a  bookselh  r  a=i  inex- 
perienced and  as  ardent  ati  bim^^olf; 
and  it  would  be  still  more  extraordinary, 
if  snch  mutual  indiscrt'tlon  diil  iiot  hring' 
with  it  ouiae  for  regret  to  both.  But 
this  traasaetioa  was  the  oommeneement 
of  an  intimacy  which  has  continued 
"ivithout  the  slightest  shado  of  displea- 
sure at  any  time  ou  either  side,  to  tho 
pfeeeat  day.  At  that  time  few  iMX»ks 
wfTr  printed  in  the  rmintry,  and  it  was 
seldom,  indeed,  that  a  quarto  volume 
issaed  from  e  provincial  press.  A  font 
of  new  tvpf  was  ordfred,  for  what  was 
intended  to  be  the  bandtomest  book  that 
Bristol  bad  ever  ]fet  sent  forth;  end 
when  the  paper  arrived,  and  the  printer 
was  ready  to  mmmcnro  bts  nprrations, 
nothing  had  been  done  tDwards  pn  {>  ir- 
ia^  the  poem  for  the  press,  except  that 
aiawvn'bal  alterations  had  !>«  i-n  inado. 

••I  was  not,  however,  without  mis- 
givings; and,  when  the  first  proof- 
sheet  wa<i  hron^jht  me,  tho  more  glaring 
faolts  of  the  composition  stared  me  in 
tba  face.  Bnt  the  sight  of  a  well- 
printed  j  i  -  .  which  was  to  be  set  off 
with  all  the  advantages  that  fine  novo 
paper  and  hot  pressing  couM  impart, 
pat  Bie  in  spirits,  and  I  w<  nt  to  work 
with  good  will.  About  halt'  tfu>  first 
book  wa»  lett  in  its  original  state ;  the 
rest  of  the  poem  was  recast  and  recom- 
posed  white  thf  printing  went  on.  This 
occupied  six  months." 

*'  Mad..»c  "  had  been  coramcnced  be- 
fore "Joan  of  Arc"  had  gone  to 
pre*?,  and  was  now  laid  a^ido,  that  his 
entire  attention  might  be  directed  to 
the  latter.  His  uncle  Hill  had  ar* 
rived  in  England,  and  given  an  entire 
new  turn  to  his  thoML'li'f-  P:intis<)- 
cracy,  to  the  gjeat  di"*cuaii>(.>surc  of 
Coleridge,  was  abandoned.  He  had 
learoed  to  put  away  cliildish  things. 


No  pcrstiastoDS  could  induce  him  to 
enter  the  Chnreh.  ''The  gate."  he 
said.  "  is  peijnry ;  and  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  pay  so  hoary  a  fine  at  tho 
turnjiike  of  orthodoxy."  lie  now  se- 
riously meditated  tne  study  of  Uie 
law. 

Upon  his  uncle's  arrival,  it  was 
proposed  that  he  should  accompany 
mm  to  Lisbon  upon  his  return  ;  partly 
with  a  view  to  take  him  out  of  the 
atmosphere  of  seditious  politico,  and 
partly  to  wean  him  from  what  ho 
deemed  **  an  imprudent  attachment." 
In  the  first,  the  ^ood  effects  expc  t  1 
were,  to  a  certam  extent,  produced. 
His  opinions  were  the  accidonts  of  his 
position  and  circumstances  ;  and  a 
temporary  removd  from  the  democra- 
tic  mlluences  around  him,  enabled 
him  to  hcc  more  clcarlyy  and  to  rea- 
son more  ju.stiy.  But  his  *'ut- 
tachmont**  was  of  the  essence  of  his 
being.  It  could  not  change.  And 
when  tho  day  for  his  departure  was 
iixcd,  he  fixed  that  also  for  his  wed- 
ding-day, and,  on  the  Uth  of  Novem* 
ber>  1795,  was  united,  at  RadcUfie 
Church,  Bristol,  to  Editli  Fn'oker. 

*'My  mother."  his  pon  writes,  **woro 
her  wedding-ring  hung  round  her 
neck,  and  preserved  her  maiden  name, 
until  the  report  of  the  marriage  liad 
spread  abroad." 

It  would  not  bo  justice  to  the  poet 
aot  to  give  one  of  his  motives,  as 
Ftatcd  by  himself,  for  tlms  ]>rccipitat- 
iug  a  connexion  of  wliich  he  never 
alter  had  reason  to  repent,  and  to 

whtefa  he  never  refenrea  without  an 
ardour  of  aflbction  quite  romantie » 

"  I  have  learnt  f^om  Level  the  news 

from  Bristol,  public  as  well  as  private, 
and  both  of  an  interesting  nature. 
My  marriage  is  become  public.  You 
know  my  only  motive  for  wlaWnr  f 
otherwise,  and  mn^t  hnnw  i; .  |mio- 
Ucity  can  give  mc  no  concern.  1  have 
done  my  duty.  Perhaps  you  may  hardly 
thhdi  my  Tnotivo';  for  marrviri'^  at  that 
time  suthciently  strong.  Uue,  and  that 
to  mo  of  great  weight,  I  believe  was 
never  nteniioned  to  you.  There  might 
have  arisen  feelingn  of  an  unpleasant 
nature,  at  the  idea  of  receiving  support 
from  one  not  legally  a  husband  ;  and  (do 
not  .show  thin  to  Edith)  «hotild  I  prrHh 
by  shipwreck,  or  any  other  casuult  v,  I 
have  relations  whose  prejudices  wonid 
thrii  yield  to  the  ant:rtji'h  of  afT*  <  t :<>n, 
and  who  would  love,  cbcriiih,  and  yield 
att  possible  consolation  to  my  widow. 
Of  snch  an  evil  there  is  but  a  possi* 
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btlity  ;  but  against  possibility  it  was  my 
duty  to  gtiard.* 

Of  Cottle  the  reader  may  learn 
Bomething,  from  an  alteration  which 
be  ventured  to  make  in  **Joan  of 
Are,"  whieh  is  thus  alluded  to  by  the 
poet»  in  a  letter  bearing  date  *'  Lis- 
frnn,  Feb.  24,  to  his  friend 

iiedford 

"By  tht  1,  if  ever  yon  read  aloud 
thai  piirt  t  t  the  filth  hook,  mind  that 
erratum  iu  tho  description  ol  the  Fa- 
mine t— 

"  •  With  jealoosCftk 
llutiiig  a  rival'*  look,  Ihc  kuAlwnd  bldflt 
IItomiHmldcai«a.*** 

After  1  had  corr(  rtcd  the  page  and  left 
town,  poor  Cottle,  whoso  heart  over- 
flows with  the  millc  of  human  fcindncss, 
read  it  over,  and  ho  was  a.s  little  able  to 
hear-  tho  pietnrp  ot'  tlie  husband,  as  ho 
would  havo  been  lu  hide  a  morsel  from 
the  hungry  ;  and,  svopericnlo,  he  alter, 
ed  it  to  Each  man  ci>nC(  <tl.<,'  and  spoilt 
the  climax.  I  w  a'i  very  mueh  vexed, 
and  yet  I  loved  Cottle  tho  bettor  for  it." 

The  following  contains  his  Uncle 
mil's  estimate  of  his  character  at  this 
period 

**  •  He  is  a  very  good  scholar,*  he 
writes  to  a  friend,  *ot  great  reading,  of 
astonishing  memory ;  when  he  speaks 
he  does  it  with  flnenov,  with  a  grant 

choice  of  words.  Hew  Perfectly  cor- 
rect in  his  behaviour,  of  the  most  cxcm- 

Ciry  morals,  and  tho  best  of  hearts, 
ere  his  character  different,  or  his 
abilities  imf  f  xtraordinary,  1  should 
h&  the  less  coiaerncd  about  him ;  but  to 
nee  a  young  man  of  such  talents  as  lie 

1>osscs8CS,  by  the  misapplication  of  tli<  n), 
ost  to  himself  and  to  his  family,  is 
what  hurts  me  very  sensibly.  In  short* 
he  has  everything  yen  eonld  wish  a 
youn^i:  have,  excepting  common 

sense  or  prudence.** 

He  was  now  bus  v  preparing  his  let- 
ters from  Spain  and  rortugal.  It  was, 
to  him,  dry  work.  They  occupied  his 
time  more  than  they  eugafcd  hts  mind; 
and  *•  to  go  on  with  Madoc,**  he  telli 
Qi«  was  almost  necessary  to  his  happi- 
ness, aUhou;_'h  the  study  of  the  law, 
upon  which  lie  was  now  intent,  miiibt 
well  havo  laid  claim  to  Lis  every  uio- 
ment.  I  had  rather,"  he  observes, 
"leave  off  eating  than  poetising.  I 
shall  feed  upon  law,  and  digest  it— or 
it  Hhall  choke  me."  .  .  .  "My 
ieulings  were  once  like  an  ungovern- 


able horse;  now  I  have  tamed  my 
Bnoepbalns:  he  retains  his  spirit  and 
strength,  but  they  are  made  useful* 
and  he  shall  not  break  my  neck." 

His  aversion  to  London,  in  or  near 
which  he  now  fdt  himself  oompeUed 
to  Uvo,  OP  rather  to  vegetate,  was 
quite  as  strong  as  Johnson's  fondness 
ror  it.  'i  he  hum  of  life  and  the  bus- 
tle of  business  which  aroused  and  ex- 
cited the  one,  only  disturbed  or  dis- 
gusted the  other.  '*  It  is  strange^"  he 
says— 

••  But  I  never  approach  London  with- 
out feelinjr  my  lieart  sink  within  me  ;  an 
unconqucrabiu  heaviness  oppresses  me 
in  its  atmosphero,  and  all  its  associated 
ideas  are  painful.  With  a  little  house 
in  the  country,  and  a  bare  itidependcn«*«  . 
liow  much  mure  useful  sliould  1  be,  and 
how  mnch  more  happy!  It  is  not  talk* 
ing  non^icnso  whi  ii  1  say  that  the  Lon- 
don air  t<!  as  had  tor  the  mind  as  for  the 
body,  tor  the  mind  is  a  eameleon  that 
receives  its  colours  from  surrootiding 
obji  L'ts.  Ill  the  eountry  evcrvthi'"^  is 
good,  everything  in  nature  la  beauiiiuL 
The  benevolence  of  IMty  is  everywhere 
presented  to  tho  eye,  and  the  heart  par- 
ticipates in  the  tranquillity  of  the  seene. 
In  the  town  my  soul  is  continually  dis- 
gusted by  the  vices,  follies,  and  conse- 
quent miseries  of  manic  inrl. 

**  My  future  studies,  too.  Now,  I 
never  read  a  book  without  learning 
something,  and  never  write  a  line  of 
poetry,  without  cultivating  some  foolini; 
of  bcuevolonce  and  honesty;  but  the 
law  is  a  horrid  jargon — a  quibbling  coU 
lection  of  vuluminous  nonsense ;  but 
this  I  must  wade  through— ay,  and  1 
will  wado  through — and  when  I  shall 
have  got  enough  to  live  in  the  country, 
Toti  aiul  !  wil!  make  my  first  Christmas 
fire  of  all  my  new  books.  Oh,  Grosve- 
nor,  what  a  blessed  bonfiret  The  devil 
uses  tho  statu  cs  at  lar^'e  for  fuel  when 
he  gives  an  attorney  his  house  warming." 

The  reader  may  well  suppooe  thnt» 
with  such  feelings,  the  stud^r  of  the 
law  could  not  be  prosecuted  withmuidh 

advantajrc 

In  17^^}  wu  iind  him  at  a  small 
house  in  Westbur^K,  about  two  mites 
from  Bristol,  passing  one  of  the  hap* 

piest  portions  of  his  life. 

By  this  time  he  had  found  that  it 
was  idle  to  struggle  against  the  bent  of 
hb  nature ;  that  poetry  was  his  ab- 
sorbing passion  ;  and  that  when  he  did 
enter  upon  the  region  of  lojjnl  "studies, 
it  was  through  an  element  whicb  iiiied 
him  above  them,  and  proventod  that 
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•olid  footing,  wtthont  whtdi  no  pfo* 
gran  conld  be  made 

"  Like  thow  who  trwd  througli  water*  deep. 
And  Karoa  c*a  kMp  them  to  th«  grooad." 

In  a  short  thiie,  therefore,  anfl  with 
little  regret)  all  further  eiTorts  in  that 
line  were  abandoned. 

He  bed  already  started  aa  an  aa> 
thor,  and  was  therefore  to  depend 
upon  literature  for  his  subsistence  and 
his  fame.  His  miud  had  been  dis- 
eipltned,  his  diaraeter  bad  been  form- 
ea ;  his  opinions  and  his  principles, 
erroneous  as  they  were,  indieated  an 
honesty  and  a  rectitude,  which  were 
rare,  tn  the  end,  to  lead  him  right. 
And  he  had  acquired,  by  habits  of 
composition,  a  command  of  language, 
an  extent  and  variety  of  information, 
a  ^ower  of  metrical  combination,  which 
suited  the  sound  to  the  sense;  an 
observation  of  physical,  and  an  insight 
into  human  nature,  at  once  profound 
and  aeonrate;— all  wbiob,  combined 
with 'his  norseverii^  industry,  could 
scarcely  fail  in  sccurin!»  for  lilin  high 
distinction,  and  that  mo<leratc  com- 
petency which  he  looked  forward  to  as 
ais  eatthly  mmmum  boimm, 

'•Joan  of  Arc,"  as  an  epic  poem, 
bas  its  imperfections ;  but  it  is  per- 
fectly wonderful,  when  we  regard  it  as 
tbe  prodoction  of  a  youth  scarcely  out 
of  hm  teens.  It  contains  specimens  of 
almost  every  excellence.  Incidents 
happily  imagined,  characters  lineiy 
eonoeiTed  and  contrasted ;  a  story, 
the  interest  of  which  grows  as  it  pro- 
ceeds; and  a  prc?cntation  of  the  prin- 
cipal character,  and  the  incidents  and 
motivea  which  engaged  her  in  the  holy 
war  against  her  cotinlrj's  mmies» 
^hich  resolves  the  phenomenon  of  her 
almost  miraculous  rise  and  progress 
iQ  a  manner  more  sa^actonr  than 
that  of  the  regular  historian.  So  that 
we  not  only  see  how  it  was  that  Joan 
was  moved  to  do  what  she  did ;  but 
tlnty  under  her  circumstances,  and 
with  her  character,  she  eonid  not  have 
done  otht  riTi  . 

Further  commentary  we  suspend, 
until,  in  the  succeeding  voluineti,  an 
opportamty  be  aflS>rded  us  of  onterins 
mon-  Ir-.rgely  into  iho  genius  of  his 
poetry.  We  have  seen  hira,  in  his  pro- 
gress to  manhood,  tested  by  no  ordi- 
nary difficulties,  and  perserering  in  his 
intcfrrity  under  great  temptation,  with 
a  5'in;:le-raindedne?^  that  commands 
our  iidmiratioQ.  Ilis  youth  was  passed 


in  the  stormy  period  of  the  French 
Revolution.    Trie  abuses  of  old  estab- 
lishments were  then  far  more  visible 
to  the  ardent  philanthropist  than  any 
benefits  arising   from  them  as  the 
bulwarks  of  social  order.  need 
not  remind  our  readers  of  the  great 
division  of  opinion  which  prevailed 
at  that  period,  respecting  tho  political 
changes  which  were  imminent,  or  in 
prOCTcss  ;    one  j>arty  regard  in  the 
outburst  of  the  French  Kevolution  as 
the  euthanasia  of  liberty — the  otfier, 
m  tlic  pnlling  up  of  the  flood-gates  of 
anarchy,  by  which  all  thintjs,  human 
and  divuie,  were  to  be  mixed  and 
confounded.   Sonthev  early  identified 
himself  with  the  zealots  of  chai^  } 
and  therefore  attrnefed  no  small  por- 
tion of  the  sarcasm  and  indignation  of 
the  friends  of  onr  r^nulated  monarchy, 
who  refused  to  see  in  the  poet  anything 
better  than  what  appeared  in  the  poli- 
tician ;  or  to  countenance,  by  their 
a|iprobation,  the  prodoetions  of  a 
mi.sty  republican,  whose  priiieiples, 
if  they  were  RuffcrH  to  prevail,  must 
lead  to  universal  disorder.    Uenee,  a 
Btrot^  current  ag^st  him,  which  it 
required  no  ordinary  enetgy  and  per- 
severance to  oyeretime. 

Another  cause  of  unpopularity  con- 
sisted in  the  boldness  of  his  metrical 
innovations,  and  the  courage  witii 
which  he  carried  out  his  own  views 
of  what  poetry  ought  to  be.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  the  elevation  and 
purity  of  his  moral  aentiments  met 
but  little  response  in  a  prevailing  de> 
gencrncy  of  ta^te,  which  very  often 
sacriiiced  Uie  truthful  and  the  beauti- 
ful, to  the  fantastic  and  extravagant, 
and  sought,  by  a  profusion  of  imagery^ 
or  a  melody  of  words,  to  compensate 
for  the  absence  of  nature,  it  can- 
not be  denied,  at  tbe  same  time,  that 
In  avoiding  this  extreme,  the  poet 
carried  his  simplicity  to  an  extent 
which  rendered  him  justly  liable  to 
severe  animadversion ;  nor  were  his 
▼erses  always  exempt  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  sickly  f^rntimcntalism, 
which  the  lovers  of  the  ludicrous  found 
it  easy  to  caricature. 

These,  it  will  be  admitted,  were 
great  irti  pediments  to  hia  early,  orra- 
pi.l>  nccess.  The  popularis  aura  was 
h- wanting.  Tho  public  bad  not  caught 
the  tnne  of  his  verse.  Its  very  form» 
as  it  meandered  through  the  hot-press- 
ed pages,  was  regarded  with  surprise 
and  wonder ;  and  few  there  were,  even 
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of  those  who  might  be  confidorod  roal 
judges  of  poetry,  who  would  venture 
to  pruiiuuiice  a  decided  opinion  of  a 
prodnetion  which,  1>oth  in  oonception 
and  execution,  appeared  alike  start- 
ling and  cxtraordinnry.    The  simpli- 
city of  the  Greek,  in  which  he  de- 
lighted, oflfended  those  who  were  ac- 
customed to  the  florid  exuberance  of 
the  Roman  school.  Pope's  "  Homer" 
had  done  much,  we  will  not  say  to 
debauch  the  public  ta^^te,  but  to  con- 
firm imbeaithy  predilections.  The 
matiive  grandeur,  the  effortless  sqI>- 
limity,  and  the  rigid  adherence  to  na- 
ture which  characterise  the  original, 
are  but  feebly  represented  in  the 
smootb*flowinK  and  highly-ornamented 
versification  of  the  British  bard,  who 
is  evidently  more  studious  that  his 
own  tuneful  numbers  should  please 
the  ear,  than  that  the  boldness  and 
vigour  of  hu  author's  conceptions 
shoold  be  adequately  presented  to  the 
imagination  of  his  readers.   The  gT<  at 
epic  has  been  melo-dramntised.  Tlie 
scenery,  the  dresses,  and  the  decora- 
tions, arc  reg^urded  as  the  principal 
objects ;  or,  rather,  it  has  been  turned 
into  an  opera,  in  which  pas.'.i.iti  is  su- 
porsoded  by  sentiment,  and  the  action 
is  always  subordinate  to  the  music. 
We  write  this,  well  remembering  the 
fascination  of  this  splendid  illusion* 
and  the  eager  delight  with  which  we 
devoured  its  pages,  long  before  we 
were  capable   of   appreciating  the 
"  Iliad"  in  the  language  in  which  it 
was  written.    And  we  do  s^o,  not  to 
undervalue  the  groat  master  of  Briti'>h 
didactic   verxifieatinr,    whose  genius 
shed  a  lui^tre  upon  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  but  to  indicate  the  sort  of 
counter-current  against  which  ayontfi 
like  Soutliev  had  to  contend  ;  whpn, 
casting  aside  the  trickeries  of  art,  and 
disregarding  received  traditions  in  the 
canons  of  poetical  criticism,  he  ven- 
tured to  follow  the  guidance  of  na« 
ture. 

Nor  did  he  lack  the  vigour  or  llie 
resolution  by  which  the  course  which 
he  struck  out  for  himself  would,  in 
the  end,  be  vindleated  In  the  ejcs  of 
the  world.  His  full  fame  might  not 
come  soon  ;  but  in  the  end  it  would 
not  tarry.  The  shallowness  and  im- 
pertinence of  conventional  criticism 
he  could  afford  to  des})i«e ;  and  the 
full  occupation  to  wyrli  lie  wa*?  nc- 
Gustomed,  adopted  from  choice  ulmust 


as  much  as  imposed  hy  necessity,  while 
it  was  every  day  giving  tluency  to  his 
en,  and  adding   to   his  stores  of 
nowledge,  encased  him,  as  it  were^  in 
a  coat  of  mail,  upon  which  the  wea- 
pons of  hostile  criticism  fell  and  rat- 
tled harmless.    He  literally  bad  not 
time  to  attend  to  them  ;  and  were  it 
not  that  thej  interfered  with  the  pro- 
fits of  his  works,  upon  which  be  was 
dependent  for  his  daily  bread,  would 
have  regarded  them  more  witii  mirth 
than  anger. 

^  Madoo**  had  been  upon  the  anvH 
of  his  brain  before  "Joan  of  Arc" 
was  thought  of,  and  continued,  after 
the  publication  of  the  latter,  to  engage 
his  chief  attention.  He  thus  announoet 
its  completion,  aoeording  to  hit  ofigip 
nal  conception,  to  his  brother  Tho- 
mas, and  also  certain  radical  altera- 
tions which  he  felt  coni»traintHl  to 
make,  and  wliicb  must  still  defer  its 
publication  to  a  more  distant  day  than 
he  had  intended 

"Yesterday  T  finished  Madoc,  thank 
God  1  and  thoroughly  to  my  own  satis- 
faction; bot  I  have  resolved  on  one 
gn  at,  laborious,  and  radical  alteration, 
it  was  my  design  to  identify  Madoc 
with  Mango  Capac,  the  legislator  of 
Peru :  in  tht.s  I  have  totally  failed  ;  there- 
fore Mango  Cajiae  is  to  ho  the  hero  of 
another  poem ;  and  instead  of  carrving 
Madoc  down  the  Maranon,  I  shall  follow 
the  more  probable  opinion,  and  land  him 
in  Florida  :  here.  Instead  of  the  Peru- 
vians, who  have  no  striking  raanneri 
for  my  poem,  we  get  among  the  wild 
North  Ameriean  Indian?  ;  on  their  cus- 
toms and  superstitions,  facts  must  be 
grounded,  and  woven  into  the  woi%, 
spliced  so  neatly  as  not  to  betray  the 
jnnetion.  These  alteratioiu  I  delav- 
...  So  much  for  Madoc;  it  is  a 
great  work  done,  and  my  hnin  ia  now 
ready  to  rcet-ivo  the  Dora  Daniel,  the 
next  labour  in  succession.  Oi"  the  metre 
of  this  pot  m  I  havu  thought  much,  and 
my  fiaal  resolution  is  to  write  it  irregu- 
liirlv.  without  rhvmes  :  for  lliis  I  could 
give  you  reasons  in  plenty  ;  but  as  you 
cannot  lend  me  vonr  car,  we  will  deftr 
it  till  you  hear  the  poem.  This  work  b 
Inteodcd  for  immedtete  poblioatioo.*' 

**  Thataba"  was  now  in  progress, 
and  proceeding  rapidly.  The  delicate 
state  of  his  health  admonished  him 

that  change  of  climate  was  necessary  ; 

and  for  the  means  he  loo!jed  to  the 
proceeds  of  that  publicatiou.  'I'be  tot- 
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lowing  is  from  a  letter  to  ColeriUge» 
hemng  date  Dec.  27,  1799 

"With  Thalaba  I  mu^t  mako  anre 
work  and  spe«dj,  for  abroad  i  miat  go. 
Oaaq»laiDta  of  iminediato  daag«r  I  Imto 

none,  bat  increased  and  increasing  nrr- 
Tous  affections  threaten  mtich  remote. 
I  have  rushes  of  feeling  ni^'htiy,  like 
fainting  or  death,  and  induced,  1  bcHove, 
wholly  by  tho  dread  of  thetu.  Kvtn  by 
day  tbey  menace  me,  and  an  etiurt  of 
is  required  to  dispel  them.  .  .  . 
th  I  Mir  go»  and  I  wtll  go.  Now,  then, 
the  sooner  the  better.  Som"  r>r'  '/r(  >s 
ii  mado  in  tbe  fiLxtb  bouk  ot  i  /luiuba  ; 
ttj  notes  aro  ready  for  tho  whole,  at 
lca;t  there  is  only  the  triiubli'  nf  arrang- 
ing and  seasoning  thero.  it  the  bargain 
were  made,  it  would  be  time  to  tbins  of 
bt^nninp:  to  print,  for  the  preliminaries 
areu5ua!!y  full  of  delays,  and  tirno  with 
D«  is  of  importance.  1  must  have  the 
nrnner  to  travel  in,  and  ought  to  bo  in 
Germany  by  the  In  i^inriinu:  of  Juno. 
Tr  ♦*(  rtfore,  with  Loogman,  oraiiy 
Euu,  lor  me."  , 

To  Germany  he  did  not  go.  A 
letter  from  Lis  uncle  determined  hiui 
to  try  (jnce  more  tlie  air  of  Lisbon. 

During  this  visit  he  greatly  added 
to  ids  itorea  of  Portognem  literature. 
Upon  a  history  of  the  country  he  had 
prc-rcsnlved,  and  contcmplafcd  it  as 
thti  great  work  of  bis  life.  He  there- 
fore neglected  no  means,  and  decliDod 
no  laboor,  for  acquiring  the  necessary 
knonIt  d;j:oj  aody  had  the  **res  an- 
gHsta  dorni  "  not  crippled  him,  he 
would,  no  doubt* have  postponed  evcry- 
Uung  tilae  to  a  work  which  would  have 
btm  to  bim  a  labour  of  love.  But, 
itnage  to  say,  what  he  cliitfly  lived 
for  was  detiiued  oover  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

Tiie  advantage  of  having  a  predo- 
miiMnt  ohjeel  in  life,  by  which  the 
mind  may  be  sustiuned  in  its  elevation, 
and  dirpcteil  from  more  vulgar  cares, 
has  seldom  been  more  strikingly  exeiii- 
piified  than  ia  the  following  passage 
from  a  letter  to  bis  friend  GrosTenor 
Bedford,  whose  intellectual  powers  he 
fstimatc  d  highly,  and  whom  he  would 
Cain  have  stirred  up  tu  .some  useful 
exertion,  by  which  ne,  too,  might  at- 
tain a  name  in  the  world 

Your  If  tttT  was  unusually  interest- 
itig,  and  dwelljj  upon  uiy  mind.  I  could, 
tM  perhaps  will  some  day,  write  an 

eclo^ao  tipon  Icavinc^  an  old  place  of 
re«idcnce.    What  you  say  of  yourself 


impresses  upon  mc  still  more  deeply  the 
conTiction,  that  the  want  of  a  faTorite 

pursuit  is  your  greatest  source  of  dis- 
comfort and  discontcnf .  It  is  the  plea- 
sure ol  pursuit  that  makes  every  man 
huppy  ;  whether  the  merobant,  or  the 
sport  suian,  or  tho  collect  or,  the  philo- 
bibi,  or  tho  reader-o-bibl^  and  maker-O' 
bibL,  like  me — purhuit  at  once  supplies 
employment  and  hope.  This  is  what  I 
have  often  prea<  line!  to  you,  but  perhaps 
I  never  told  you  what  benefit  I  myself 
have  derived  from  resolute  employment. 
When  Joan  of  Are  nas  In  the  press,  I 
had  as  many  lej^itimaie  causes  tor  un- 
happiness  us  any  man  need  have — un- 
certainty for  tho  future,  and  immediate 
want,  in  the  lit.  ral  and  plain  meaning  of 
the  word,  i  often  walked  the  streets  at 
dinner  time  for  want  of  a  dinner,  when 
I  had  not  eighteen-pence  for  tho  ordi- 
nary, nor  bread  and  i  hi  <  ?o  at  my  lodg- 
ings. But  do  not  suppose  that  I 
tbonght  of  my  dinner  when  I  was  walk- 
ing— my  hear!  was  full  <»f  what  I  was 
composing  :  when  I  lay  down  at  night  I 
was  planning  my  poem ;  and  wh«i  I 
rose  up  in  the  morning,  tho  poem  was 
tho  tirst  thought  to  which  I  was  awake. 
The  &oauty  pruftLs  uf  that  poem  1  was 
then  anticipating  in  my  lo<iglng-honse 
bills  for  tea,  bread,  and  butter,  and 
those  little  ot  ceteras,  which  amount  to  a 
formidable  sura  when  a  man  has  no  re* 
sources;  bat  that  poem,  fanlty  aa  it  is, 
has  L;iv.  n  mo  a  llaxter's  shovo  into  my 
right  place  in  the  world." 

What  a  light  does  this  let  in  upon 
the  early  dit!iculties  and  privations  of 
the  pnot,  of  which,  wiiile  he  was  en- 
during them,  he  never  complained; 
and  which  be  now  only  mentions  for 
the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  one 
whom  he  loved  the  importance  of  a 
practice  which  he  had  him»elf  found 
so  useful ! 

Of  bis  generotti  devotedneis  to  the 
interests  of  bis  family,  let  the  following 
suffice;  we  extract  it  from  a  letter  to 
his  mother,  written  while  be  was  yet 
iu  Portugal  :— - 

*'  About  Harry,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
move him — his  room  is  wanted  for  a 
more  profitable  [uipil,  and  ho  has  out- 
)^rt>wn  his  situation.  I  have  an  excel- 
lent letter  from  him,  and  ono  from 
William  Taylor,  advising  me  to  place 
bim  with  some  provincial  surgeon  of 
eminence,  who  for   a  hundred 

guineas,  board  and  instruct  him  for 
four  or  fire  years hundred  guineas! 
well,  but  thank  God,  there  is  Thalaba 
ready,  for  which  I  ask  this  sum.  1  have, 
therefore,  thus  eat  my  calf,  and  desired 
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William  Tajlorto  inqniro  lor  a  i»ituation, 
•^nd  so  once  norogoes  the  furniture 
of  mj  long  oxpeotod  bouse  in  Londoo." 

This  SBcriiioe  was  unnecessary.  His 

good  uncle  Hill  paid  the  fee.  For 
"Thalaba,"  which  was  shortly  aft^-r \m)>. 
lished,  he  received  £115,  tho  edition 
not  to  exceed  one  thousand  copies,  and 
tlie  copyright  remaining  in  his  own 
hands.  Of  the  review  of  the  poem 
uliu  h  appeared  in  tho  Edinburgh,  be 
thus  writes  to  hi<?  friond  Wynne  :^ — 

"  Vidi  the  Rpviow  of  Kdliiburgh. 
The  first  part  is  designed  evidently  as 
an  answer  to  Wordsworth's  Preface  to 
the  second  edition  of  the  Lyrical  Bat- 

]tnh :  and,  liawcvor  relevant  to  mo,  quoad 
Robert  8ouihi»y,  is  certainly  utterly 
irrelerant  to  Thalaba.  In  thefr  account 
of  tlif  story,  tlioy  m:\]^o  sotnc  lilundt  rs  of 
negligence :  they  ask  how  Thaiaba  knew 
that  he  was  to  be  the  destroyer,  forget- 
ting that  tlie  spirit  told  Ititn  so  in  the 
t«  xt  ;  tlicv  say  that  the  inscription  of 
tiie  locust's  forehead  teaches  him  to  read 
the  ring,  which  is  not  the  case;  and 
that  Mohareb  tries  to  kill  him  at  last, 
though  his  own  life  would  bo  destroyed 
at  the  same  time, — without  noticing 
that  that  very  '  though*  enters  into  the 

fassago,  and  tho  reason  why  i<  ^dvcn. 
added  all  tho  notes  for  the  cause  which 
they  suspect:  they  wonld  have  accus- 
ed me  of  plagiarism  where  they  could 
havo  rcmombtre*!  tho  original  hint;  but 
tliey  artirm  tiiat  all  is  thus  borrowed— 
witnoutexamining,  when  all  that  iielongs 
to  anntlu  r  \^  •siditractrd,  what  quantity 
of  capital  remains.  'I'his  is  dishonest, 
for  tnere  h  no  bint  to  be  found  else* 
where  for  the  best  parts  of  the  poem, 
and  the  most  striking  incidents  of  the 
story. 

**The  genera]  qvestion  coneeming 

my  system  and  taste  is  oik-  {loint  at 
issue;  the  metro,  another.  Thesegentle- 
meu  who  say  that  the  metre  of  the  Greek 
choruses  is  dillicnlt  to  understand  at  a 
first  roadini^,  hnvc,  ])crhap'?,  niadf  it  out 
at  last,  else  1  should  plead  the  choruses 
as  precedent,  and  the  odes  of  Stolberg 
in  German,  and  tlic  c^^.  Ian  of  Cesarotti 
in  Italian;  but  this  has  been  done  in  the 
RI.  Magazine's  review  of  Tlialaba. 
For  the  question  of  taste,  I  shall  enter 
into  it  ulioi)  T  preface  Madoc.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  both  classics  in  our  taste ; 
but  mbio  is  of  the  Greek,  theirs  of  tho 
Latin  School.  I  am  for  the  plainness 
of  Hp«;iod  and  Homer,  they  for  the  rich- 
ness and  ornaments  of  Virgil.  They  want 
periwigs  placed  upon  bald  ideas.  A 
narrative  pr>tni  must  iuxve  its  connecting 
pans  ;  It  eanuot  bo  all  interest  and  inci- 
dent, no  more  thou  a  picture  all  light,  a 


tragedy  ail  pathos  The 

review  altogetlier  is  a  good  one,  and 
will  be  lot?  r  than  any  Lon  1  m  nno, 
because  London  reviewers  always  know 
something  of  the  authors  who  appear 
before  them,  and  this  inevitably  aSeetS 
the  judgment." 

He  was  evidently  sore  at  what  he 
felt  to  be  injustice.    His  bread  was  at 

stake,  and  he  could  not  be  indifferent 
tn  what  must  materially  affect  the 
market  value  of  his  work.  JcfTrcy  was 
at  that  time  at  the  head  oi  English 
eritieismi  and  to  be  denounced  by  him 
was  a  severe  blow  to  his  prospects. 
But  his  confidence  in  the  principles 
upon  which  tho  structure  of  hia  "wild 
and  wondrous"  poem  had  been  laid,  con> 
tinned  unshaken ;  and  ^  Kehama**  was 
now  eng^agiog  his  attention,  in  the  sure 
and  certain  hope  that  a  better  day 
would  come.  We  well  remembtT  that 
our  first  acquaintance  with  his  writings 
was  through  the  medium  of  this  vetj 
review,  which  proved,  in  our  casck  w 
own  antidote,  and  -jave  rise  to  a  youth- 
ful admiration,  boiti  ol  the  moral  pa- 
rity of  his  purpose,  and  the  freshness, 
the  meiaessy  and  the  vigoiir  of  Ids 
verse,  only»  perhaps*  a  tittle  too  un- 
bounded. 

'*  Madoc'*  was  his  next  publication. 
In  this  the  tune  is  of  a  more  autumnal  . 
cast,  ^rave  and  sober ;  gitiog  the  idea 
of  bemg  the  production  of  an  older 
man;  although  conctived,  and  in  pro- 
gress towards  its  birth,  before  either 
*' Joan  of  Arc"  or  *'  Thalaba**  had  been 
written.  As  the  reception  of  the 
latter  disappointed,  that  of  this  some- 
what surprised  htm.  At  fir-'t  b(>  re- 
pented having  printed  a  quarto  edition. 
By  its  high  price,  ho  conceived  that 
one>ha]f  of  it  would  be  condemned 
to  be  furniture  for  circulating-libra- 
nV<5;"  that  he  "should  get  no  solid 
pudding  by  it  ;'*  and  **  that  tlie  loss  on 
the  first  edition  would  cut  up  the  pro* 
fits  of  the  second,  if  the  publishers»  ■§ 
I  suppose  they  will,  should  print  a 
second  while  the  quarto  hangs  on 
hand."  But  from  these  apprehensions 
ho  was  soon  freed.  **  Madoc,*'  he  tells 
his  friend  Wynne,  in  aletter*  bctfiqg 
date  Juno  S5»  1805:— 

**l8  doing  well;  rather  more  than 
half  the  edition  is  sold,  which  is  much 

for  80  heavy  a  volume :  tho  sale,  of 
courKc,  will  Hag  no«,  till  the  world 
fiiiall  have  settled  what  they  please  to 
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fhfaik  of  tiio  poem,  and  if  the  reviewi 
Ikvor  it,  tbe  remainder  will  be  in  a  &ir 

was  ** 
wBJ« 

A  fuller  Qotioe  of  this*  as  well  as  of 
his  works  io  general,  we  reserve  for  a 

fature  number.  We  are  now  dealinur 
with  *he  inc'ulents  of  his  life,  and  had 
almost  forgotten  that  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod, in  1801,  he  filled  the  office  of 
private  secretary  to  Mr.  Corry,  the 
Iri  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  f.r 
Ireland.  He  landed  at  l'all>riggan, 
and  describes  the  country  which  he 
crossed  to  reach  Doblin  as  destitute 
of  trees ;  a  fact  which  he  accounts  for 
by  an  instinctive  dread  of  the  gallows 
on  the  part  of  tbe  natives.  Upon  in- 
qtiiry,  however^  he  fonnd  that  **  their 
bad  all  been  cot  down  to  make  pikes. 

He  did  not  spend  more  than  a  few 
days  in  Dublin  when  he  was  calK-d  to 
London  ;  Mr.  Corry's  ofiice  requiring 
Us  rendenee  there  for  the  winter  por- 
tion of  tbe  year.  Here^bis  son  tells  Wf 

"  llo  appears  to  have  experienced 
smnL'whal  of  the  truth  of  the  f^aying^, 
'  When  thou  doest  well  to  thy«flf,  men 
•hall  speak  good  of  thee.*  '  1  have  been 
a  week  in  town,'  be  writes  to  Mr. 
William  Taylor,  'and  in  that  time  have 
learot  something.  Tbe  civilities  wliioh 
have  1^  ready  b^  shomi  ne,  discover 
how  much  I  have  been  abhorred  for  all 
that  is  valuable  in  my  nature ;  «!n<?h 
civilities  excite  more  contempt  than 
anger,  but  they  make  me  think  more 
despicably  of  the  world  than  1  couhl 
wish  to  do.  As  if  this  were  a  baptism 
that  porified  me  of  all  sins — a  regenera- 
tion ;  and  the  one  congratulates  mo, 
and  the  other  visits  me,  as  if  the  author 
of  Joan  of  Arc  and  of  Thalaba  were 
tnado  a  great  man  by  scribing  for  the 
Irish  ChanoeUor  of  toe  Ezcheqaer." 

But  his  officialgreatness  did  not 
k»g  oontinae.  The  office,  at  Iwst, 
was  but  little  suited  to  his  taste ;  and 

Mr.  Corry  seelting  to  superinduce 
apon  it  that  of  tutor  to  his  son,  as 
that  was  not  in  tbe  bond,  the  poet  un* 
hesitatingly  relinqoislied  the  appoint- 
ment. 

Id  1605,  he  visited  Edinburgh,  and 
net  Brougham,  Jeffrey,  and  others  of 
tile  refiewers.  lladoo  "  was  about 
to  bo  reviewed*  He  tells  Mrs.  Souther 
that 

**ThoaMeB  brouht  with  hhu  the 
HviMT  of  lladoo  (which  will  be  pub* 


Hshcdin  ahont  ten  days),  sent  tome 
by  Jeffrey,  who  ditl  not  like  to  meet  mo 
till  I  had  seen  it.  There  wa;;  some  sort 
of  gentlemanlike  decency  in  this,  as  tho 
review  in  very  unfair  and  very  uncivil, 
tbongh  mlxeif  np  with  plenty  of  compli-> 
nients,  an  1  cileulati  d  t(i  i  r  .  e  the  book 
in  tho  best  way,  by  calling  attention  to 
It  and  making  it  of  consequence.  Of 
course  I  shall  meet  him  with  perfect 
courtesy,  just  giving  him  to  under>(and 
that  I  have  jis  lirtlo  respect  lor  his 
opinions  as  ho  has  for  mine  ;  thank  him 
for  sending'  nii,>  t  he  sheets,  and  then  tum 
to  other  subjects." 

Of  tbe  reviewers  themse1vas«  he 
does  ooi  appear  to  hare  carried  away 
a  very  eialted  notion*— 

"The  Edfnbnrgh  reviewers  I  like 

Well  as  companions,  and  think  little  of 
as  anyfhini^  else.  Elmsley  ha*;  more 
knowlod;;e  and  a  •'oumlL'r  mind  than  any 
or  all  of  them.  I  coutd  learn  more  from 
him  in  a  day  than  they  could  all  teach 
roe  in  a  year.  Therefore  I  saw  them  to 
disadvantage,  Inasmuch  as  I  had  better 
company  at  homo.  And,  in  plain  I'ni^lish, 
living  as  I  have  done,  and,  by  Uod's 
blessing,  still  continue  to  do,  in  habits 
of  intini.it.'  intercourse  with  such  mou 
as  Rickman,  William  Taylor,  Words- 
worth, and  Coleridge,  the  Scotchmen 
did  cortaiiil  V  appear  to  me  very  pigmies 
-^iteratuii." 

Here  we  must  conclude  for  the  pre- 
icnt.  The  poet  had  now  reached  his 
thirty-second  jsart  and  had  given  the 
public  three  poems,  which,  had  he 
writton  inthin^  else,  would  have  won 
for  him  undying  fame.  "  Kehama" 
was  soon  to  appear*  and  the  first  con* 
ception  of"  Roderick"  had  been  formed. 
His  labours  for  the  periodical  press  in 
the  department  of  reviewing  were  so 
eiteoBive  that  we  wonder  how  be  eould 
have  found  time  for  anything  elsei 
and  yet,  during  this  period,  tho  letters 
from  Spain  were  written  ;  and  the 
preparations  for  his  history  evince  an 
ardent  and  insatiable  thurst  for  know- 
ledge, which,  probably  of  all  his  co- 
teraporaries,  no  one  but  himself  could 
have  rendered  compatible  with  his 
other  avocations.  We  now  take  have 
of  him  until  tbe  editor  presents  us 

with  onf^  or  fwo  more  vohime?,  when 
we  shall  see  him  in  his  connexion  with 
the  Quarterly  Review,  which  was,  pro- 
bably, the  most  aotive  and  useful  pcr- 
tioa  of  hit  esisteuoe. 
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The  two  great  organs  of  public  opi- 
nioo  in  England  have  met  in  eonfliet 

— the  Edinburgh  Review,  as  the  apo- 
logist, the  Quartprbjt  as  the  antaf^onist, 
of  Lord  Clarendon  in  his  dealings  with 
tbe  Orangemen  of  Ireland.  This 
gives  an  interest  to  Irish  politics  which 
they  long  have  wanted,  the  lo^al  party 
in  that  country  having  been  almost 
disclaimed  by  Conservative  politieUuu 
of  tbe  Peel  school,  and  abandoned  to 
the  scurrilous  def;itn.ition  of  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  liriiish  empire;  while 
their  enemies  were  exalted  into  para- 
gons of  suffering  virtne,  for  whom  all 
the  sogar-plums  of  patronage  were 
to  be  reserved,  and  whose  exccssef*,  so 
far  from  provoking  censure,  were  only 
to  be  regarded  Ma  reaction  against 
tyranny,  deserving  less  of  punishment 
than  of  sympnthy  and  commiseration. 
It  U  something  to  Hnd,  at  iciigth,  that 
a  wiser  and  better  spirit  has  been 
awakened  $  that  statesmen  of  the 
highest  cla&s  will  no  longer  be  deluded 
by  the  juggle  which  passed  off  upon 
them  treasoa  for  lovaity,  and  loyally 
for  treason;  and»  disastrous  as  were 
the  outrages  connected  with  the  soli- 
tary violation  of  l:iw  at  Didly's-Brae, 
which  was  an  exception  to  the  general 
tranquillity  by  which  tbe  Orange  pro- 
cessions were  characterised  on  the  1 2th 
of  July  la^Ht,  the  discnssions  and  the  ex- 
posures w  hull  have  taken  place  in  con- 
sequence of  them  must  do  much  to 
show,  to  every  candid  mind,  who  the 
real  delinquents  were,  and  to  tear  the 
mask  from  a  faction  who  have  hi- 
therto, but  too  successfully,  traded 
upon  the  miseries  of  Ireland. 

This  is  a  position  of  which  the 
Orangemen  of  Ireland  may  well  feel 
proud.  They  now  have  all  that  they 
ever  desireil — "  a  clear  staye,  and  no 
favour.**  The  questions  at  issue  be- 
tween them  and  their  antagonists  must 
be  discussed  ujson  equal  terms.  They 
can  no  longer  be  ."jucered  down.  They 
must  be  seen  as  they  are,  not  as  a  dis- 
loyal  faction  would  make  them  h,-. 
Their  good  can  no  lonpor  be  evil 
spoken  of  without  provoking  indig- 
nant remonstrance,  in  quarters  where, 
heretofore,  but  too  much  heed  had 


been  given  lo  railing  accusers.  And 
if  they  only  properly  appreciate  their 

position,  and  persevere  in  the  firmn'^ss 
and  moderation  which  have  won  for 
them  gracious  acknowledgments  on  the 
part  of  many  who  had  participated  ia 
the  prejudices  which  prevailed  against 
thim,  antl  to  whose  di^couMft'oance 
was  owing  much  of  the  obloquy  under 
which  they  laboured,  tbe  time  is  not 
distant  when  they  must  be  recognised 
by  all  who  are  loyal  and  virtuous  in 
tht'  e!nj>ire,  the  firmest  iViontli?  of 
social  order,  and  the  6trougc;>t  bulwark 
of  tbe  British  crown. 

And  to  whom  are  they  indebted  for 
thi«<.  ?  Veri'y,  "qua  mininie  ren?«/* 
to  his  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don. 

Our  readers  need  not  be  reminded 
of  the  perils  of  this  country  in  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1S48,  when  the 
Young  Ireland  lle|>ealers  were  con- 
coctin*,'  their  treason,  and  **  had  fr'^t- 
cned  our  i*le  from  its  propriety."  The 
world  secni'd  irapregnatod  with  the 
beeds  of  universal  change.  Day  after 
day  was  bringing  the  tidings  of  explo- 
sion after  ex^dosion  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Knrope.  The  democratic  element 
was  high  in  the  ascendant,  ivings  and 
emperors  were  burled  from  their 
throoes^ancient  dynasties  were  up* 
rooted.  With  one  universal  shont 
republicanism  seemed  e^itablii^hed  upon 
the  ruins  of  monarchy  ;  if,  indeed,  any- 
thing could  be  truly  said  to  be  estO' 
hlished,  in  that  cleinental  strife  of  fir>t 
principles,  whieh  had  shaken  society 
tu  its  foundations,  and  where  a  cba- 
olio  anarchy 

"  Umpire  wtc. 
And  br  4niaiMi  BKin  taliroUid  tlM  Ikaj.** 

Then  it  was  that  Lord  Clarendon 

began  to  tremble  for  the  tranquillity  of 
Inland.  lie  had  been  appf  iir  1  as 
Cliief  Governor  over  a  count i  .  iiix.n 
the  verge  of  insurrection.  lie  iiad 
been  directed  to  look  for  bis  allies 
r.Tnonust  those  whom  he  discovered  to 
he  rooted  enemies  to  the  connexion 
with  Great  Britain.  A  press,  tbe 
most  daringly  seditious  that  ever  oreti* 
ed  itself  against  publio  anthorilj,  opoily 
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bade  him  defiance.    It  was  no  longer 
tit.'  o!d    O'Connell    cajolery,  which 
gruuiuicd,  in  iu»  hunger  fur  plucu  and 
MtroDa^,  and  having  reoMved  its  8op« 
for  the  time  was  latisfied.    The  agita- 
tion then  carried  on,  in  the  committeo- 
roam  and  upon  the  platform,  proceed- 
ed from  the  fierce  resolves  or  earnest 
msn  who  "  would  do  or  die  ;"  and  the 
Viceroy  plainly  ptTCpived  that  if  he 
were  not  strongly  reinforced  from  the 
ranks  of  the  loyalists,  a  crisis  was  at 
hand  in  which  British  connexion  might 
be  given  to  the  winds.    To  wlioni,  in 
this  hour  of  ditijculty,  did  he  turn  for 
couauaaiice  and  support?    We  auv  it 
prondly^to  the  Orangemea  of  Ire* 
land. 

The  merit  of  this  tardy  acknow- 
ledgement of  worth  aud  of  loyalty > 
his  ExcelleDOj  now  has  the  grace  to 
dischum*    It  was  necessary  when  it 
was  made.    Without  it,  as  he  deemed, 
Ircl.md  niiglit  have  been  involved  in 
civil  war.      But  it  would  be  invi' 
dions  to  have  it  remembered.  His 
old  friends  and  proteges,  the  (lopi^h 
liction,  would  be    Kcanda]i:scd  if  it 
ihoeld  come  to  their  knowledge  that, 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  he  had  recourse 
to  the  onl^  means  by  which  treason 
such  as  theirs  could  be  nrrestcd.  And 
therefore  the  Orangemen  were  not 
more  courted  when  their  assistance  was 
pictssary  to  prevent  the  Castle  of 
Duljlin  from  ht-ing  taken  by  a  coup  dc 
iiKiiii,  than  they  ari'  spurned  and  in- 
sulted when  hiii  bui»ine&a  is  done,  and 
their  aid  no  longer  deemed  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  British  autho- 
rity in  Ireland.   They  were  applatnU  d, 
tbey  werp  cheribhed,  they  were  fur- 
tiishcd  with  arms,  they  were  his  Mace- 
donian phalanx,  as  long  as  treason 
talked  h'Vf:,  and  disafffction  seemed  mo- 
mently Ijursting  into  rebellion  ; — when 
''do  man  could  tell  what  a  day  might 
bring  forthf**  so  long  the  instincts  of 
Action  were  overruled  by  the  perils  of 
the  empire,    l^ut  when  the  storm  hud 
passed  over«  and  his  Excellency  breath- 
ed at  ease,  and  felt  that  he  was  safe* 
these  instincts  resumed  their  ascen- 
dancy, and  notbinp  wan  to  be  tluiu^^ht 
of  but  Uie  interests  of  the  party*  and 
how  the  Whigs  might  best  be  strength- 
ened in  pat  liann  iit.     He  could  not 
afford  to  re!in(|ui-li  the  support,  much 
leas  to  j»rovoke  tlie  Jur^tibty,  of  the 
popish  party,  upou  whum  chieliy  the 

iMQority  «r  ministers  in  the  House 


of  Commons  depended.  And  there- 
fore the  Dr  iM-enien  were  to  be  ca>t  o  ff 
and  btigniuii:}Ld,  and  the  foulest  oppr  o- 
brium  heaped  upon  them  by  his  organs 
in  the  presi»  as  some  atonement  to  the 
wounded  feelings  of  the  innocents 
wbooe  designs  they  had  so  grievously 
traversedt  when  they  were  only  bent« 
poor  souls  1  upon  the  regeneration  of 
Ireland. 

It  would  be  idle  to  fill  our  pages 
with  any  proofs  that  such  is  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  It  b  now  acknow* 
ledged  l>y  every  candid  man  who  li  is 
paid  any  attention  to  Iri^h  rstTairs. 
And  the  report  of  the  brand  U range 
Lodge  contaios  such  an  overwhelming 
mass  of  evidence  of  the  relations  sub- 
sisting between  them  and  the  qrovern- 
ment*  during  the  spring  of  lb4d,  that 
no  sane  understanding  can  resist  it. 
And  yet  this  is  the  case  upon  winch 
Lord  Clarendon  and  his  par''sans  now 
join  issue  with  tliat  Itody,  and  boldly 
deny  that  any  such  relations  eotr  tub- 
mud  I  Before  we  have  done»  the 
reader  shall  have  an  ample  oppcrtll* 
nity  of  judging  between  them. 

It  cannot,  indeed*  be  denied  that  his 
Excellency  might  have  boldly  bade 
them  such  defiance,  had  the  discussion 
been  confitifd  to  Ireland.    Here  we 
are  provincialised.    Scarcely  anything 
connected  with  us  excites  any  interest 
in  England.    There  the  most  flagi- 
tious misrepresentation  may  be  made, 
and,  if  only  backed  by  plau;5ii)le  autho- 
ritp^,  pass  for  gospi^l.    There  public 
opinion  has  been  drugged  by  calum- 
nies,  until  no  process  could  convict 
Kibbunmen  of  disloyalty,  and  no  alle- 
gation.<»,  however  sustained*  exonerate 
Orangemen  from  the  suspicion  of  tre«i» 
son.    The  former  are  regarded  as  the 
innocent  victims  of  the  latter,  who  are 
represented  as  a  meritorious  and  most 
peaceably-disposed  description  of  per- 
sons, who  never  could  have  been  be> 
travtd  iiito  any  acts  of  outra^'C,  but 
for  the  insolent  and  wicked  provoca- 
tions of  antagonists  wlio  aim  at  their 
extermination.    So  that,  had  the  pre* 
sent  case,  in  its  length  and  its  breadth, 
been  only  made  known  to  the  British 
public  through  the  medium  of  Irish 
publications,  it  would  have  been  either 
scornfully  passed  over,  as  .something 
unworthy  of  any  wise  nian's  notice,  or 
met    with    a  c^Miteinptnous  raillery, 
which  would  nerve  with  multitudett  for 
convincing  argumeni ;  and  hia  ExceU 
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Icncy''?  partisans  might  suffer  it  to 
pass  them,  as  the  idle  wiiul  hy  whose 
blusteringb  they  could  not  be  dis- 
turbed. 

Par  (HfTerent,  however,  is  the  case 
whon  the  Quartcrhj  Review  takes  up 
the  subject.  Thai  groat  publication 
claims  the  highest  pubiiion  in  the  Bri- 
tish periodtcu  press.  Its  strongholds 
are  amongst  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  it  finds  its  way  larprlv  amongst 
the  body  of  the  people.  It  is,  withal, 
remarkable  for  its  anti*  Protestant 
tendeDoy,  aad  the  so-called  liberality 
of  its  views  towards  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland.  Here  his  Kxcel- 
lency  might  have  looked  for  an  ally. 
Here  he  might  have  expected  lauda- 
tion, as  one  whose  even-handed  justiee 
would  give  a  triumph  lo  neither  party. 
And  here,  no  doubt,  ho  would  have 
received  it, had  the  ca^e  been  one  which 
at  all  admitted  of  such  a  representa- 
tion. But  it  did  not.  As  far  as  the 
jjjovcrnmrnt  is  concerned,  no  plausibi- 
lity could  varnish  its  baseness.  And 
the  writer  in  the  above-named  publi- 
cation felt,  that  to  defend  Lord  Cla* 
rendon  would  be  to  abandon  sound 
poHey,  and  to  fly  in  the  fnce  of  rea- 
son ;  and  he  has  therefore  entered 
into  the  matters  at  issue  between  him 
and  the  Orangemen,  with  a  power,  an 
ability,  and  a  fulness  of  information, 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired, 
exc'-pt  ih:\X  the  readers  of  the  (^aar- 
teriy  may  peruse  this  paper  with  a 
diligence  proportioned  to  its  import- 
ance. 

Great  was  the  consternation  amongst 
tiie  government  officials  when  it  was 
rumoured  tliat  such  a  paper  was  to 
appear.  No  longer  was  bis  Excel- 
lency's organ,  the  Evening  Poti,  or 
even  the  Times,  to  l»e  relied  on  as  suf- 
ficient to  defend  l>im  nijainst  the  very 
gravoiit  accii^atiouii.  At  a  niomeut  t) 
notice  the  JS^$tbmh  Reekie  was  pnt 
in  reqoisition,  and  its  ablest  hands 
called  upon  to  supply  a  pap'^r  wliich 
might  do  something  towardii  counter- 
acting thu  imprcAsioQ  but  too  likely  to 
be  made  by  its  great  rival.  Who  the 
individuals  thus  favoured  hy  his  Ex- 
cellency's choice,  or  that  of  the  prime 
minister,  were,  we  pretend  not  to 
know.  Rumour  will  have  it  that 
William  Henry  Curran,  son  of  the 
celebrated  John  Philpot,  and  Thomas 
Babington  Maeaulay,  have  heon  the 
advocates  in  whose  bands  the  case  of 


the  governTTirnt  has  been  placed.  Bet. 
ter,  undoubtedly,  they  could  not  have. 
The  one,  no  doubt,  would  have  been 
better  pleased  to  be  left  at  his  His- 
tory,  and  the  other  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  "  dolcc  far  niente  "  in  the 
neighbourhood  uf  the  Dublin  moon- 
tains,  than  again  to  be  dragged  into 
the  polemics  of  faction  ;  but  both  were 
far  too  deeply  obliged  to  their  patrons 
to  decline  the  call  r  and  we  rejoice 
that  it  has  fallen  into  hands  in  which, 
if  it  does  fitil,  by  none  others  could  it 
be 'supported.  The  English  public 
may  now  authorititively  learn,  frora 
the  one  publication,  how  much  may 
be  said  against  the  conduct  and  the 

eoliev  of  tne  Irish  Lord  Lieutenant ; 
ut  the  case  were  still  incomplete,  i(^ 
from  the  othtr,  it  did  not  also  learn 
how  little  eNon  his  2U)iest  advoOdUtt 
can  say  in  his  favour. 

In  troth,  never  before  was  the  true 
state  of  Ireland  more  likely  to  I  o  laid 
bare  to  the  empire  at  large.  Nothinj? 
can  now  prevent  ample  details  of  all 
things  connected  with  its  political  con- 
dition, and  its  reqiurements  $  and  if 
the  British  parliament  still  contiDue 
blind  or  ohstmatr,  in  prescribing^  re- 
jiwdies  which  only  increase  thn  fJi-<^asct 
what  was  folly  will  become  gutU,  and 
no  language  which  we  conld  employ 
would  adequately  represent  their  wick- 
edness or  their  infatuation. 

What,  then,  is  the  question  to  be 
tried?  It  is  not  the  abstract  l^^lily 
of  Orange  procewion»-.fAaf  Is  a^ 
mitted  by  both  the  advoeates.  It  is 
not  the  misconduct  of  parties  cntjaged 
in  Orantre  proeessiuns  in  former  days; 
that  would  be  to  re-opon  questions 
with  have  been  long  disposed  of*  where 
the  perty  aggrieved  may  have  been 
the  party  calumniated  j — and,  while 
nllowahle  as  a  feint  to  divert  discus- 
sion from  the  matters  really  at  isi»ue, 
could  not  be  regarded  by  any  well- 
judging  men  as  anything  better  than 
"  a  weak  invention  of  the  enemy." 
Orange  processions  may  have  been  a 
good  or  uu  evil :   they  may  have  been 

well-ooQduoted  or  ill-cotpdocted  ia 
former  times.  Thar  leaders  may  bavt 

been  wis©  or  unwis^^— -mi'^chievnu?  or 
well-intentioned.  But  it  is  not  with 
them  we  are  concerned.  What  we 
have  now  before  na  is  the  proceasioii 
of  the  12th  of  July  last,  which  pas»d 
through  Dolly's- Brne,  and  the  un- 
happy ooUision  there  with  the  Bib- 
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Umnm,  m  wlueh  tereriU  lives  were 
lotL  And  tfie  qoMtion  u»  how  far 

are  the  Orangemen  guilty  of  an 
iDlVaction  of  fho  laws  in  walking 
in  thai  proce&sion  ?  and  how  far  is 
Lord  darendon  prMseworthy  or  cen- 
surable ;  in  the  stigma  which  he  has 
upon  Me/71,  and  the  punishment 
Hhich  he  ius  inflicted  upon  their 
landers  f 

This  we  say,  because  the  JEdmburgh 
oonkinences  its  defence  of  the  Irish 

riceroy  by  a  laboured  cnnmeration  of 
fornipr  processioivs  in  which  riots  oc- 
currtKl,  and  the  Uran^cmen  £ire  pre- 
timed  to  be  in  the  wrong.  It  would 
leftd  ns  from  our  purpose  were  we  to 
follow  him  in  these  ir relevancies,  and 
prove,  as  we  raiglit  easily  do,  that,  in 
every  instance  which  he  enumerates, 
tiMwe  whom  he  represents  as  the  ag- 
p-asars  were  the  aggrieved.  Bat  we 
&bould  be  li  jF  t,  indeed,  if  wc  could  be 
10  easily  drawn  from  the  matter  in 
bnd,  which  is  this — did  Lord  Cla- 
nndon,  or  did  he  not»  cherish  in  1848 
the  body  whom  he  disparages  in  1849? 
Pid  he,  or  did  he  not,  state  to  them, 
uinler  hn  hand,  and  through  recog- 
niied  o&Liul  uK^'utfif  that  their  ser- 
ffiees  were  tnvalnabie  when  civil  war 
iDpeodedy  and  that  upon  the  Protest- 
ant body  alone  could  he  place  implicit 
dcDendence,  wlu  never  the  fhj-  <  !  re- 
ontion  should  be  uuiuried  ?     iViid  did 

he,  or  did  be  nott  encourage  those 
meetings,  and  express  his  delight  at 

thojo  processions,  which  exhibited  the 
Proi^tant  strength  and  organisation 
is  1848;  wlule  in  when,  for  hia 
(sliticsl  purpooeiif  they  were  no  longer 
necessary,  be  makes  a  merit  of  con- 
demning them,  in  order  to  win  fnvour 
*itb  the  faction  from  whom  he  lound 
I'St  little  countenance  when  his  go- 

^Mnent  was  menaced  with  real  dan* 

ger  ? 

Such  is  the  qnestion  which  is  really 
to  be  tried  ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to 
•neit  the  reader's  attention,  that  tlie 
verse  the  Orangemen  were,  and  the 
blacler  by-gone  transactions  represent 
tbem,  as  a  l  and  of  infuriate  political 
^Mnatics,  wiio6e  orgie^i  were  celebrated 
is  the  blood  of  Popish  victims — the 
more  utterly  inezeosable  was  the  con« 
doct  of  the  Viceroy,  in  lending  to 
their  procee  HrM^'s  any  countenance,  or 
ouDg  towardi*  them  any  language 
hot  that  of  the  sternest  reprobation. 

To  come  to  the  iact,  then a  Re- 


port  has  been  publi«hed  by  the  Orange 
Committee,  >hieh  establishes,  beyond 
a  doubt.  Lord  Clarendon's  oommnni- 

cations  with  them,  when  he  sought 
their  support,  and  j)ut  arms  into  their 
hands,  as  his  best  allies  fur  the  nup- 
pression  of  treason.  This  Renort,  in 
the  article  which  has  appeared  in  the 
Quarterly  IMew,  is  thus  character- 
ised i 

**  This  exposure,  iov  such  it  no  doubt 
is,  is  too  long  to  beextracted  /m  extenso^ 
and  tdo  consccntive  a  series,  both  of 
facts  and  inferences,  to  be  separated ; 
but  as  It  has  been  printed  in  all  the 
newspapers,  and  b  now  Duhlished  in  a 
separate  shape,    we  nc*-d  <  uly  tfrom- 
Uieiid  it  to  the  attention  of  any  of  our 
readers  u  lio  have  not  looked  at  it  as 
closely  as  its  curi.tsity  and  import anee 
almost  ec^ually  deserve.    The  result  i.s 
this,  that  the  negoclation  was  carried 
on  with  Major  Turner,  Blaster  of  the 
Horse  to       Kxci  lK  n<'y,  and  the  money 
for  the  puiclKiM-  of  arms  was  issued  by 
Captain  Kennedy,  who  was  understood 
to  bo  employed  by  the  government  to 
make  arrangements   for  the  military 
defences  of  Dublin.    The  L  urd  Lieu- 
tenant's newspaper  organs  caimot  deny 
tliis  ;  hut  they  state  that  Captain  Ken- 
nedy, from  a  mere  spirit  of  individual 
generosity,  Yolanteered  to  contribute 
the  money.  Cih)/,  totally  without  his 
Excellency 'ti  parlicipation  or  knowledge; 
and  thoy  add,  by  way  of  ilirowiug  sus- 
picion on  the  facts  they  cannot  deny, 
that  Major  Turner  is  dead,  and  Captam 
Kennedy  gone  to  India.    The  first  as- 
sertion, as  to  Captain  Kennedy  s  private 
generosity,  is  incredible  in  itself,  and, 
as  wo  thmk,  positively  disprovi  cl  by  a 
train  of  ciriiumstaoces.    Captain  Ken- 
nedy, no  doubt,  stated  that  he  had 
raised  the  money  by  a  priralc  k  .  '  ^ ip- 
twn  ;  but  this  was  evidently — as  it  lias 
been  since  shown  to  be— a  mere  cloak, 
the  use  of  which  only  Indieates  more 
clearly  the  secret  source  whence  the 
money  must  have  come.    The  inuendo 
about  Major  Turner's  death  and  Cap- 
tain KenniHly's  abs'  ik  i  is  not  mure  for- 
tunate ;  for  M^jor  Turner  was  merely 
named  as  the  medium  of  communicaiiou 
betwcin  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  Lord  Enniskillen, 
Grand  blaster  of  the  Orangemen  of 
Ireland*  both  alive,  and  capaNe  of  ex- 
plaining what  that  communicatien  was  $ 
and,  as  to  Captain  Kennedy,  though  he 
i^  absent,  Utertt  nchptce  imnenty  cheques 
for  GOOf.,  to  Mr.  David  Stuart,  who 
had  no  possible  concern  with  any  sucb 
matters,  except  as  Crraa^  Master  of  the 
Dublin  Orangemen,  and  two  letters. 
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ono  of  them  to  the  Grand  Orange 
Secretary,  ordering  tlie  suppty,  and  spe- 
cifying the  quantity  ana  qualllj  of 
tbtt  ariiu« 

"  Th«  ariat>  aceordingl  j.  were  order- 
c(I  at  Biriningham,  and  came  to  Dublin  j 
but,  hy  «<<>n}c  arndent,  ono  oftlio  casos, 
containing  thirty  stuiiJ,  was  iitizcd  uud 
detained  at  tho  Ca9toni-Hoiia&— upon 
ulilch  aiiofficr  Cun  r/uncnt  department, 
tho  Chief  CommisHioner  of  Police,  in- 
terfered to  release  them : — 

"  *  Tho  have  *rircctioiis  not  to 

interfere  with  Mr.  l>avid  Stuart,  while 
oonveyiog  thirty  stand  of  arms  from 
the  Queen *s  stores  to  his  residence, 

No.  ^  William-stroot. 

"  '  E.  liuoHNE,  Cumiuissioner.* 

*'And  againi  after  the  arms  had 
been  distributed  to  the  Orangemen » the 

police,  in  their  searches  after  unla^\  ful 
arms,  seized  those  of  some  Orangemen, 
upon  which  the  Grand  Secretary  wrote. 
In  his  official  capacity,  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  police  to  claim  them — and 
tbej  were  retitorcd;  and  to  put  tho 
Itnowledgo  of  who  the  cliUmants  were 
out  of  all  doaht,  the  claim  was  made 
on  a  papor  nflicially  headed — •  Oranrje 
JustitutioH ;'  and  it  was  on  tho  face  of 
that  paper  that  the  commissioner  of 
police  wrote  his  rtftler  fur  tho  re  ddivrry 
of  the  arms.  And,  to  complete  the 
chain  of  evidence,  the  Orange  Report 
states  (pp.  26,  27) — and  the  statement 
has  not  boon,  and  we  therefore  sTip[>n«;o 
cannot  be,  denied — that  Sir  Edward 
Dlakeney,  commander  of  the  forces  in 
Ireland,  and,  by  hi«:  f7u  (  ctt  )n,  (T  nrral 
Bainbrige,  commanding  in  Hetfhst, 
made  arrangements  with  deputations 
from  tho  Orange  districts  of  the  connty 
of  Antrim  for  callini;  onf,  armini^,  atul 
officering,  in  case  of  an  outl)i  (  ak,  tho 
Orange  lodges  of  those  neighbour- 
hoods. 

All  this  is  perfectly  intelligible — 
perfectly  proper  ;  but  what  we  cannot 
understand  is,  Lord  Clarendon's  solemn 
denial  of  havinj^  had  any  sharo  in  the 
transaction.  To  the  best  of  our  judg- 
ment, and  with  a  predisposition  to  give 
the  most  implicit  credit  to  his  persoual 
assiTlloim,  wo  were  forcfn!  to  o<info'.<? 
teiat  theri)  is  a  mass  of  CTiileiice,  direct 
and  circumstantial,  of  these  things 
havin''  been  done  with  his  know I«(!"L' 
and  consent,  that  would  satisfy  any 
tribunal  In  the  world.  And  so,  we  be- 
lieve, the  case  is  looked  at  by  men  of  all 
parties  in  Irelaml^ — so  it  is  certainly 
treated  by  evt-ry  newspaper  of  every 
side  that  we  have  seen,  with  the  single 
eTception  of  tho  Duhlin  Ki  ening  Post, 
the  original  organ  of  the  universally 
discredited  deoUd.   If,  im  we  fear,  Lord 


Clarendon  has  got  himself  into  these 
humiliating  dificnltlss  by  a  desire  to 
coru  iliate  tho  '  opposing  party,'  he  has 
sadly  failed,  for  titero  is  no  term  of 
abuse  with  whl^  the  press  ia  tlint  inte- 
rest does  not  visit  nis  unfortnnate— 
diplomacy  we  choose  to  call  it.  rather 
than  use  the  coarser  terms  with  wbicU 
every  voloe  and  every  press  In  Ireland 
groans." 

We  s^eak  ad  vised]  Y  when  we  say 
that  (he  intrit  of  tbia  important  doco- 
ment  is  not  overrated.    We  know 

enonph  t  )  a<?^iirc  our  readers,  that 
bad  they  known  all  which  the  Orange 
Committee  could  have  disclosed,  Uiey 
wouU  be  astonithed  ai  their  moderation^ 
The  gentlemen  composing  that  body 
confined  themselves  strictly  to  what 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  their  de- 
fence. Had  they  availed  themselves 
of  the  documents  in  their  hsnds» 
which  they  still  possess*  and  which 
matiy  in  their  cirouuisfancos  might  be 
tempted  to  use,  their  case,  although  it 
would  scarcely  l>e  more  complete, 
wootd  be  fuller  and  more  empiiatical 
in  condemnation  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
by  whom  they  were  first  seduced,  ihr.t 
they  might  nAerwards  be  betrayed. 
The  time  may  yet  corae  when  such 
disclosures  snati  be  extorted  from 
them ;  and  if  it  should,  we  promise 
our  readers  that  tho  Iris-h  Government 
shall  be  made  to  ajipear  in  a  point  of 
view  from  which  the  ba.sest  of  their 
advocates  will  recoil  disgusted. 

The  Sdinbitrgh  reviewer  does  not 
venture  to  crappTe  with  any  of  the  facts 
of  this  part  of  the  case.  His  denial  of 
them  is  rather  implied  than  expressed. 
"He  did  not  permit  any  arms  to  be 
issued  to  volunteers."  True;  but  that 
only  renders  it  tho  more  remarkable 
that  he  tlid  peruiit  llieui  to  he  issued  to 
the  Orangemen.  *' He  received,  with 
becoming  and  grateftil  aelcnowledg- 
menis*  toe  address  from  the  Dublin 
University,  but  proln'hitcil  tlie  intended 
j>rocession  (tf  two  thousanil  .students. ** 
True;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with 
the  case  ?  Does  that  disprove  the  fad, 
that  five  hundred  stand  of  arms  were 
put  at  tho  disposal  of  the  Dublin 
Orangemen?  And  who  hc^poke  the 
procession  from  the  University  ?  The 
reviewer  does  not  tell  hii  readers  that. 
He  does  not  tell  them  that  it  was  no 
other  than  Lord  Clarendon  himself 
wlio  deemeil  that  the  couotenance  of 
buch  a  Iwdy  would  bU^iiiglbt^u  Liin 
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J^atnst  the  conspirators  ;  bat  who  was 
60  dismayed  at  the  lowering  aspect  of 

tliti  trroups  through  which  the  unarmed 
procession  Tnu?t  advance,  on  its  way 
from  the  University  to  the  Castle,  that, 
although  already  formed,  it  was,  by  a 
special  messenger,  countermanded.  It 
is  now  very  well  for  a  partisan  of  his 
Ezceiiency  to  talk  of  the  contemptible 
nature  of  a  moTontMit  which  eventu- 
ated in  such  a  diqppacefnl  failure.  But 
the  reasoning  British  j!uMic  will  look 
at  matters  as  bis  Exceiiency  looked  at 
them  then,  and  not  be  deluded  into 
the  belief  that  he  could  not  have  done 
what  was  prompted  by  his  prudence 
and  his  fears,  hecau«©  after  events 
proved  it  to  be  unnecessary.  2'/ie 
fad  that  Lord  Clarendon  did  arm  the 
Orangemen,  did  coantenance  the 
Oransremen,  dkl  express  his  reliance 
upon  them  by  word  and  by  deed,  is 
plaoed  in  too  olear  a  light,  and  upon 
too  strong  a  baii8»  to  be  shaken  by 
any  inference  as  to  what  ho  might 
have  done,  or  shuuM  iiave  done,  had 
be  been  wise  by  anticipation.  We 
grant  tbat»  when  he  armed  the 
Oran^men,  he  thought  their  services 
Would  be  required  :  and  we  prant, 
moreover,  that  he  did  so  with  reluc- 
tance^ end  would  not  have  done  so 
had  he  not  been  ooDs^t rained  by  what 
he  felt  to  be  an  overruling  necessity. 
But,  if  it  be  any  advantage  to  him, 
we  make  his  friends  a  compliment  of 
the  admission,  that  his  conduct  was 
[ri!ari]<'(],  in  t!ii.>  whole  transaction, by  a 
cautj<»ti  than  docs  more  rre''!it  to  his 
diplum<icy  tlian  to  his  candour  ;  and 
that,  while  the  requisition  of  the 
Orangemen  waieomplitil  wifh,  which 
was  insisted  on  as  a  tc^t  of  hi^^  since- 
rity, it  was  managed  in  such  a  way  as 
still  left  him  at  liberty  to  say  to  any 
fbtare  aoctmers, 

*  Thm  wnrt  Mt  My  twM  I  did  li** 

The  fidlowing  is  taken  from  the 
Report  of  the  Grand  Orange  Lodge:-* 

We  conceive  it  to  be  undeniably 

esfahlislud.  lli.Tcr..n-,  fliat  C;ij)talr\ 
Kennedy  had  a  permissiun  or  a  com- 
mitrioii  to  supply  arms  ;  and  we  may 
be  excused  for  suspecting  further,  that 
the  dt»*!!»n  wai,  that  he  shonld  do  so 
indirt'ctW,  and  without  coinmittin^^  the 
OoviTiimeot.  Let  us  analy-e  (by  the 
H'^ht  fjf  subsequent  events)  tlie  dilemma 
in,  which  Iho  Government  were  placed ; 
*  We  cannot  take  any  btep  whicn  would 


deprive  us  of  the  active  and  cordial 
support  of  the  Orangemen  in  this  emcr- 
prmfv,  nor  can  we  take  any  step  which 
hiuiil  i](  prive  us  of  the  power  of  re- 
ctal ing  from  our  connexion  with  them 
when  the  enierj^ency  has  passed  away.' 
How  wiis  this  to  bo  managed  ?  Uow 
was  this  problem  to  be  solved?  By 
taking  a  p  which  shouM  appease  the 
Orangemen,  and  lead  them  to  believe 
that  there  was  a  tacit  but  honi  Jide  re- 
cognition of  them  by  ilio  Government, 
but  whieh  should,  at  tin-  pame  time, 
bo  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cuuld  bo 
repudiated  at  a  fttture  time  when  con- 
venient. 

It  is  tiie  discovery,  on  the  part  of 
the  Orangemen,  not  only  that  they  are 

rnnounced  when  the  time  of  need  has 
passed  away,  but  that,  even  during  the 
very  crisis  when  they  were  flattered, 

ami  favoured,  and  armed,  it  was  not 
forgotten  or  neglected  to  mako  pro- 
vision for  this  future  divorce — it  is  this 
discovery  that  is  calculated  to  increase 
their  indigtKititm. 

*•  We  tiiiiik  wo  see  that  the  interven- 
tion of  Captain  Kennedy  was  resorted 
to  .as  afl'iifiHii'^  a  fat  ilit\  of  renouncing 
the  alliance  when  the  storm  passed  by 
— ^that  It  was  the  contrivance  of  one 
who  foresaw  that  the  presj^ure  of  his 
political  connexions,  and  the  principles 
to  which  he  was  committed  with  his 
party,  would  again,  when  the  agitation 
had  subsided,  force  him  into  alliance 
with,  and  concession  to,  the  very  men 
who  were  then  denouncing  his  GoTCrn- 
mont,  and  rebrllln;;  against  his  Qiu  on. — 
the  Komaa  Catholic  party — the  parii 
pr^tre — of  Ireland ;  and  that  it  was  not 
1;T  '  Iv  to  come  to  pass  that  friendly 
relations  could  ever  be  maiutained  by 
a  NVIiig  Government,  with  the  Orange 
body,  no  matter  how  loyal,  and  brave, 
antl  constitutional  they  n)i«;ht  be — -no 
matter  how  indispensable  their  support 
in  the  hour  of  danger.'* 

We  trnst  it  has  now  bof^n  fnllv  es- 
tablished that  Lord  Ciarenuun  showed 
favour  to  the  Orai^gemen,  accepted 
their  services,  supplied  them  with 
arms  alone  of  all  the  volunteer  bodies 
who  associated  in  defence  of  the  Go- 
vernment at  that  critical  time,  and  re- 
lied upon  them  as  certain  to  afford 
Tno.st  valuable  assistance  in  the  event 
of  an  outbreak  of  the  Uepealei  s.  We 
now  proceed  to  contemplate  him  under 
a  different  aspect. 

The  rebellion  had  ceased  ;  the 
i  Jth  of*  July  appro  iclu'rl ;  nnd,  Par- 
liament having  broken  up  without  re- 
newing the   Processions*  Acf«  the 
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Orangemen  reMlved  to  bare  their 

customary  demonstration.  Of  fifteen 
hundred  lodges  who  assembled  and 
walked  in  armed  procession,  with 
drums  beating  and  banners  flying,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country^  but  one 
met  with  .aiy  intirrui  tion,  or  wns  at- 
tended with  any  breach  of  the  peace  ; 
and  of  that  one  the  Uovernment  were 
forewarned,  and»  had  they  ehosen  to 
forbid  it,  the  Orangemen  would  liave 
been  ohc»!ifiit  to  tlu  ir  commands. 

Instead  of  that  which  was  clearly 
their  doty  if  they  .ijiprehended  a  breach 
of  the  peace)  and  w;!.  ut  any  speciBc 
irr^trticttons  to  the  local  tn.nL'lstrntef, 
tliey  sent  down  a  fetronL:  force  of  po- 
lice and  military,  and  appointed  two 
stipendiary  magistrates  to  command 
them,  and  direct  the  prorrcdings  of 
the  dav.  The  Report  of  the  Urand 
Lodge  thus  proceeds  :— 

••  As  had  been   anti*  ipatr d,  tlu" 
magistrates  found  a  Tcry  great  muiii- 
tui^  of  Ribbonmen,  armed,  and  in  a 

ftosiiiuu  which  conunanded  the  propi»scd 
ine  of  the  Orange  pror(.>si(»n.  Tho 
magistrates  made  no  attempt  to  dis- 
perse them,  or  to  show  that  their  as- 
semblage, thrcTtening  as  it  wa*,  was 
illegal.  They  were  similarly  abbtinent 
when  thoy  met  the  Orange  procession. 
Neitlu^r  Oranfrrmi  n  or  Kil)VM  ,nrncn  were 
instructed  on  that  melancholy  day  that 
their  proceedings  were  contrary  to  law. 
They  were,  on  the  contrary,  betrayed 
by  the  conduct  of  those  magistrates, 
whom  Government  deputed  to  act  as 
its  agents,  into  the  idea  tliai  the  a.«- 
sombTing  in  arms,  on  the  one  side  and 
on  the  other,  was  strictly  legal. 

Thus  advised,  and  headed  bj  the 
police  !uid  dtaf^oons,  the  Orangemen 
proceeded  on  their  way.  They  could 
see  no  jvst  reason  why  the  Qtieen*8 
higliway  sbould  nut  be  open  to  them 
as  well  as  to  their  adversaries.  They 
would  have  turned  aside  had  they  been 
instmcted,  on  sufficient  authority,  that 
to  continne  their  march  would  have  been 
to  violate  the  law,  but  they  would  not 
swerve  from  the  line  of  maroh  they  had 
laid  down,  because  there  was  danger  in 
the  path,  and  adversaries  were  there  to 
dannt  them.  They  knew  well  that  if 
tboy  shrunk  back,  or  turned  aside,  under 
the'  influence  of  fear,  the  danger  they 
shunned  would  pnrsne  them  m  their 
retreat.  They  had  no  design  of  givhrg 
offence,  or  provoking  a  collision.  Their 
wives  and  children  accompanied  them. 
Tlwy  bad  arms  only  to  usu  in  self- 
dofonce,  and  they  did  not  use  tbcm  until 
assaulted.     They  would  have  obeyed 


the  law,  as  indeed  they  had  p1od|Od 

th*  rn  <t'lvcs  in  the  morninj^  to  no,  if  it 
were  declared  to  them  on  that  day,  even 
as  it  has  since  been  interpreted,  bot  they 
knew  it  was  unwise,  as  tht  y  felt  it  would 
be  base,  to  forego  the  rights  of  British 
»ubje«t8,  solely  at  the  rathnldatSon  of 
threatening  and  lawless  adversaries. 
In  tlii.H  spirit  the  Orantjcmen  proceeded 
on  their  way,  peacel'uUy,  patieiilly,  and, 
in  till  «  arly  part  of  tlioday,  safeh. 

*'  In  the  evening  they  were  assailed  : 
thti  Rdtbonmeu  had  knelt  down,  ajitl 
received  the  priests  benediction ;  and  • 
f\rv  wa*  opened  upon  tho  Orangemen, 
with  murderous  intent,  and,  in  the  con- 
flict thns  provoked,  lires  were  lost  on 
their  side,  as  well  as  on  that  of  thoso 
who  had  eommenccd  an  attack  which 
they  hoped  would  end  m  a  ma'^saere, 
au>i  w  lio  were  defeated  by  the  steadiness 
and  spirit  of  their  purposed  ▼ictims.'* 

Such  is  a  plmn,  ttDvaraished*  state- 
ment of  the  nets  of  the  case.  A  par- 
ty of  loyal  men  arc  engaged  in  a  pro- 
cc^-^inn  clearly  not  illegal.  They  are 
proceeding  peaceably  alon^  the 
Qoeen*s  highway,  (not  meditating  evil 
t(iwards  any  human  creature.  They 
are  m<  t  \>y  an  opposing  body,  who  arc 
resolvcU  to  dispute  tbe  pass;  shots 
are  fired  upon  them;  Urea  are  lost; 
and  wore  it  not  for  their  determined 
valour,  the  massacre  at  Carrickshock 
might  have  been  repeated,  and  the 
whole  body  murdered.  Such  was  the 
lamentable  result  of  the  neglect  of  Go- 
vernment, which  had  bad  tinjely  warn- 
ing, \n  not  giving  its  officinis  directions 
i  t  remove  the  Kibhoumen  irom  their 
offeiiMre  position  on  tho  side  of  the 
hilly  whore  they  were  posted  clearly  for 
purposes  of  aggreesion ;  or  issuing 
their  edict  to  the  Orangemen  to  fore- 
go their  demonstration,  upon  the  very 
jastifiahle  ground,  tiiat  if  thej  pro- 
ceeded in  it,  tbe  poblio  peace  would 
be  endangered. 

Such  was  the  offence  of  the  Orange- 
men. It  was  not  that  they  marched  in 
an  illegal  procession.  The  procession 
is  acknowliMls^ed  not  to  have  been  ille- 
gal. It  was  not  liiat  they  did  so  with 
tax^  malice  prepense  against  a  human 
being — no  such  malice  is  pretended. 
But  it  wa^,  that  being  assailed  by  a 
murderous  hostility,  they  used  their 
arms  in  defence  of  their  Urea.  For 
this  they  are  arraigned  before  the  em- 
pire, and  prejudged  as  criminals  of  tbe 
deepest  dye  ;  for  this  their  magistrates 
are  dismissed  as  unworthy  uf  holding 
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the  coiuniUftion  of  the  peace  ;  and  for 
this  a  proflMation  has  been  threatened, 

vhich,  bad  it  been  persevered  in, 
would  hare  oatraged  everjr  principle 
of  justice! 

But  Lord  Roden  received  the  pro- 
cession at  Totljrmore  Park,  and  was 
civil  f<»  tbem.     Whv  not  ?    Was  it  a 
new  thing  for  Lord  Kod.  n  so  to  do 
The proces«ion,  which  Lord  Clarendon 
did  Dol  forbid,  he  uodonbtedljr  received 
with  his  customary  courtesy  and  hos- 
pitality ;  and  with  the  ni..rt' readiness, 
because   he  hoped  to   avail  biniftelf 
of  the  opportunitjr  thut  afforded  of 
impressing  Qpon  them  the  duty  of  re- 
turning- as  peaceably  as  they  had  come, 
"and  even  if  in>uUed,  not  to  resent 
it.*'   This  he  did  with  a  paternal 
oreettness ;  and  no  one,  on  either 
side,  prptrnds,  that,  had   the  party 
beet!  suffered  to  return  as  it  had  ad- 
vanced, and  had  not  a  murderous  on- 
ilaught  been  made  upon  it»  the  pro- 
ce«^Mon  which  took  place  at  Dolly'a. 
Brae  on  the  12th  of  last  July,  would 
have  come  off  with  as  much  good-hu- 
noiir  and  tranquillity  aa  every  other 
similar  proceaaioo  in  every  other  part 
of  Ireland. 

The  advocate  of  the  Government  in 
the  Edinburgh  observes : — 

"Of  those  who  maintain  that  the 
Irish  executive  ought  to  have  issued  a 
proelamatioo  prohibiting  this 
sion.  would  ask,  what  was  Lord 
CUrendon  to  prohibit?  The  proces- 
■ioQ?  It  wa«  not  m  itself  illegal  ?  The 

Kissing  by  Dolly '.s-Brae  ?  The  Queen's 
ehway  is  open  to  all  y  The;  rarryiii'^ 
of  fire-arms  ?  That  is  an  offence  by 
the  eommon  law.  Ho  might  as  wdl 
have  prohibited  morder  and  arson.** 

Now  we  would  ask,  in  reply,  is  not 
this  reasoning  as  applicable  to  the  caae 
of  Lord  Roden  as  to  that  of  Lord 
Clarendon  ?  What  was  fie  to  dis- 
countenance? A  procession  manifestly 
Bot  Uligal?  What  was  he  to  advise  ? 
That  peaoeahle  subjects  should  not, 
under  an  escort  of  police  and  military, 
proceed  to  their  destinntion  by  the 
Queen's  hiyiiway?  Unless  it  be  pre- 
tended that  he  should  have  added  to  the 

good  advice  wliichhegave  them  tliat 

>f,  indeed,  they  should  be  attacked, 
they  should  all  castaway  their  weapons 
wdelenee,  and  submit,  without  re- 
sistance,  to  be  brutally  murdered. 

But  we  will  tell  tl,.   innocent  re- 
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viewer  w  hat  his  Excellency  should  have 
prohibited.    He  should  have  prohibit- 
ed the  Ribbon  assassins  from  occupying 
their  position  on  the  hill.     They  had 
no  husinpss  there.    Their  ol-ject  was 
Clearly  a^^gressive.     Upon  their  own 
anniversary  they  were  protecttd  by 
magistrates— 4ven  by  the  Orange  ma- 
trisfratf»-^-nnd    no   one   desired,  or 
would  have  been  suffered,  to  molest 
them.     Now  the  case  was  different. 
They  appeared  in  arms,  and  in  military 
army,  to  obstruct  the  procession  of 
the  Orangemen,  wlien  it  was  undenia- 
ble that  these  latter  were  desirons  to 
avoid  all  collision  with  them  ;  and  aa 
/%  were  the  parties,  and  the  only 
parties;,  who  mi'narpd  the  public  peace, 
against  them  the  vigour  of  the  execu- 
tive should  have  been  directed.  The 
same  measures  which  would  have  been 
taken  against  the  Orangemen,  had 
they  sought  a  collision  with  the  Rib. 
bonraen  on  the  17th  of  March,  should 
now  have  been  dealt  out  to  Ribbon- 
men,  when  they  assembled  with  a 
deadly  intent  to  obstruct  the  Oranq-c 
procession  on  the  12th  of  July;  and 
thus, even-handed  justice  would  have 
been  administered,  the  character  of 
Lord  Clarendon  for  impartiality  would 
have  been  vindicated,  and  serious  loss 
of  life  have  been  prevented* 

This,  however,  would  not  suit  his 
Excellency's  party  politics.  He  had 
given  some  oftence  by  the  suspicion  of 
his  partiality  to  the  Orangemen  dur- 
ing the  crisis  of  1848 ;  and  the  occa- 
sion was  too  good  a  one  not  to  be 
made  use  of,  to  convince  his  noniish 
partisans  that  he  never  had  entertained 
any  such  predilections. 

Accordingly,  BIr.  Berwick,  a  bar- 
rkti'T  of  Strong  anti-orange  oi)inions, 
was  despatched  to  the  scene  of  action, 
to  hold  a  commission  of  inquiry  re- 
specting the  lamentable  oeeurrenees 
which  had  taken  place.  The  report 
which  he  made  is  thus  characterised 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Grand  Orange 
Lodge  ;  and  our  readers  shall,  before 
we  have  done,  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging  how  far  their  strictures  upon 
that  document  are  justified  by  facts, 
and  how  far  the  commissioner  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  impartial  inquirer 

"  ^^'n  have  declared  our  dissatislho- 
tion  with  the  Report  of  (he  Government 
Commissioner ;  we  now  proceed  to  as- 
sign reasons  for  that  complaint.  We 
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emphatically  deny  the  accuracy  of  that 
document :  it  ts  characterised  by  igno- 
rance of  notorioun  historical  fact-;,  as 
well  as  by  untairncss  in  proonliiii;  (ho 
evidence  on  which  it  pru!Lbi»c.s  to  be 
founded.  It  is  not,  however,  deficient 
in  skill:  by  the  stippn  — iui  nf  some 
facts,  l)y  giving  undue  wciiihtto  otliers, 
and  by  various  chan^je*  in  the  aspect  of 
the  eTidfiice,  a  complexion  has  i)cen 
given  to  the  whole  Very  dillVrent  from 
the  truth.  Our  reasons  lor  such  an 
opi]iion  will  ap[>ear  by  a  comparison  of 
the  Report  with  the  evidence  laluMi. 

*'  The  commissioner  traces  the  party 
feeling  of  1840,  in  some  measure,  to  cir-  ^ 
cnrostances  tliat  occurred  in  the  same 
lornlitv  in  \S4S. 

"The  facts  were  these:  that  some 
Orangemen,  on  July  12,  li'-48,  returning 
to  their  lodge-room  in  the  evenit  g, 
werr  firefl  from  a  house  close  at 
hand,  and  near  the  residence  of  the 
priest  (Mr.  Morgan).  1  hev  at  once 
attacked  and  «lisToi!-ed  the  Uiblxounen. 
Some  of  the  Oran-e  lofkes  returned, 
on  liearing  the  re[)urt  of  nre-arms,  but 
tlu' atlVay  was  oter,  and  they  n-erely 
fired  a  lew  shots  to  let  the  pssassins 
know  they  were  ready  to  protect  the 
little  band  of  their  brethren. 

**  We  now  compare  Mr.  Kerwick's 
version  of  this  atiiur,  not  with  tiie  above, 
but  «itii  the  eviih  nce  of  Mr.  Morgan 
hlmseir.    His  rejtort  says: — 

'  t'nfurtiin  :ti  |v,  however,  after  the 
proce^siuu  had  emh  <1,  sun»e  .stragglers 
frohl  the  Ot^nge  p<ii  t»j  eokimitted  sbme 
0€l»  of  violence,  :\x\(i  i\r*.d  shots  in  the 
eveni'ti'^,  on  t!:(!r  way  home,  in  the 
neighbourhood  ot  Mr.  Morgan's  hous-o 
^the  balls  from  tiro  of  which  came  so 
close  to  that  gentleman,  that  he  Avas  of 
opinion  that  ihvy  were  lired  at  iiim— • 
and  his  parishioners  were,  in  conse-> 
quence,  much  exusperateJ.' 

"  Rev.  l^atrick  Morgan's  evidence 
ran  thus : — 

**  *  Oti  this  evMng  of  the  ISth,  as  the 
procession  was  returning,  i)y  the  new 
way,  some  Catholics  were  Jirhtfj  vll'fifnw 
shots ;  the  Orangemen  t/iumjht  these 
shots  were  fired  at  then^  and  a  portion 
of  the  prtin  >-?inn  canie  back  in  a  great 
fury,  and  hred  tuaoy  shots,  »omo  of  them 
ai  my  own  house,  and  about  myself ;  I 
atn  speaking  <»f  July,  '48. 

«•  Why  .-ir.'  thJ-o  h  w  *  rntholic  ^hols,' 
which  llttr  C)i.uigernen  thought  were 
fired  it  them,  suppfessed  by  the  com- 
missioner? Is  it  not  to  rruivey  the  im- 
proiisiou  that  the  iirlng  ut  the  Orange- 
men was  unprovoked  and  gratuitous  ? 
Docs  it  not  suppress  liie  important  cir- 
cumstanre.  fl.ar  nlfhoii^h,  in  the 
OrangtmeEi  v\*  nt  and  retnrneil  by  Iho 
Be#  road,  and  not  by  the  road  said  to 

be  (li:<putr(l,  th.-v    wore,   in  vcrtheleSS, 

attacked  by  the  '  Catliolic  party?' 


Thus  the  antecedent?  which  Mr. 
Berwidc  endeavoura  to  prc>ss  into  his 
service  against  the  Oranpewien,  are 

clearly  made  to  tcMify  ::gainst  liiin. 

Upon  the  report  thus  fraTiicii,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  grounds  hisi  direc- 
tions to  Mr.  Redingtoo  to  write  to 
the  Lord  Cliancellor,  ordering  the 
dismissal  of  the  inai:'strnte«?.  The 
reasons  for  Lord  Rodea'«  dismissal  are 
these : — 

"  1.  That  he  received  and  entertained 

the  procession  in  h!>  dcm  --ne;  thereby 
aiding  and  abetting  au  uuUwiul  aaseui- 
biy : 

"'i.  That  altli<Mii;li  lie  had  promised  to 
speak  to  the  Orangemen,  and  to  Mr. 
W.  IJeers,  to  persuade  the  procession- 
ists from  returning  by  Dolly  .s- Brae,  he 
ahstaiiied  from  any  atteinjx  io  (Ii--vMde 
them,  in  hid  address  to  the  Orange 
body ;  and, 

'*';k  Tliat  he  took  part.  .n=;  a  magis- 
trnt  ',  in  re  fusing  informations  against 
the  uu  mbcrii  of  that  unlawful  assembly, 
whoso  proceedings  be  had  abetted  «Ad 
eneouraiT' 

"As  to  the  fin>t  cltarce,  tlio  Uuder 
Sncretary  suppresses  what  Mr,  Berwielt 
had  stated,  that  Lord  Uoden  admitted 
the  < )rr»tv,'finen  on  the  idea  that  they 
would  be  more  ^afe  there  than  in  a  tield 
outside  of  his  park  \  and,  no  doubt,  bo 

wa<  ri-!it. 

"  That  the  assembly  was  an  unlaw- 
ful one,  is  an  assertion  enth^eljrdispoatd 
of  by  the  instructi<ms  to  the  Ajriuagh 

ma'^t  ti  .ifvs  in  1840,  but  wbioh  may  M 
noticed  again. 

As  to  the  second  charge,  one  would 

.<<carct  ly  conjecture  that  tiie  fact  was, 
thai  Lord  Uodi  ti  did  communicate  with 
Mr.  Beers,  about  the  luie  of  return  of 
the  procession :  that  Ur.  Beers  assign- 
ed reasons,  which  <(Hnn«'d  satisfactorv 
to  his  lordship  ;  and  that  theretore  Lord 
Roden  omitted  this  topic  in  his  address. 

•*  Mr.  Kedinf'ton  suppresses  this  al^A, 
and  yt't  Mr.  Berwiek  had  stated  it. 
But  neiiiier  th(?  one  nor  tl«e  other  allude 
to  the  tenor  of  Lohd  Roden's  discourse 
to  the  Orangemen — inculcating,  as  it 
did,  patiiuee,  peace,  and  order."— 
liiyvrt  of  the  Special  Commiltee  oj  tkt 
Grand  Orange  Lodge* 

have  alren dv  tlisnosed  of  tlic 
rvceptiou  of  the  C>i  ajigenien  by  Lord 
Roden,  in  Tollymore  Park}  but  il 
would  not  be  doing  his  lordship  jus- 

tir  •  if  we  di<l  not  give,  in  his  own 
wn)  the  advice  with  which  he  &eiit 
them  away : — 

"  ActHi^  under  the  leaching  o( pod's 
Word,  which  enjoins  forbeareiloe  and 
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lore  to  all,  I  trust  you  wiii  even  now 
Aow  thoM  who  disapproTo  of  your  or- 
ganisation, that  you  are  not  a  faction, 
anrea  by  party  violcnoo  to  commit 
vnUwftil  acts  ;  that  jou  do  not  desiri* 
to  infringe  the  libertte*  and  hitppiness 
of  others,  but  that  you  wish  to  all 
denominatio05  of  your  fellow-subject^ 
enjoying  the  blessiof^s  which  yon  soek 
f.r    yourselves,      /    trust    you  »iU 
rather  take  eti!  than  prorohe  it ;    .    .  . 
tbat  nothing  will  iiiiiuce  vou,  in  rcturu- 
to  your  home*  to-<iay,  to  reseol 
cm  any  inanlt  you  may  rcceWe." 

A  godless  reviewer,  who  believes 
tB  nothing,  may  be  moved  to  moekery 
hf  laoguage  such  vla  this.  But  those 
who  know  Lord  Roden,  know  that  it 
proceeded  from  his  heart  ;  that  his 
Vorda  were  those  of  trutii  iind  sober- 
Bess:  and  that  aoy  one  of  the  vast 
multitude  by  whom  they  were  hoard, 
would  rather  rut  ofT  Ins  own  right 
band  than  violate  tlieir  spirit,  by  re- 
tarning  railing  fur  failing,  or  wantonly 
provoking  a  collision.  The  procession 
vould  have  moved  back  with  the  quiet- 
with  which  it  had  moved  forward, 
were  it  not  that  no  alternative  re- 
vuuaed  between  overwhelming  de- 
itrodion  and  a  vigorotis  effort  for  the 
iavin<;  of  their  lives. 

It  been  iTiade  matter  of  ncrn"?!- 
tioo  agaio&t  Lord  Koden  and  the  oth.  r 
JDSgiatrates  that  they  did  not  use  tiieir 
infloence  with  the  processionists  to 
return  by  tlie  new  road  rather  than 
the  old  ;  th'  r(  hy  the  **  bone  of 
eoQtention"  would  be  avoided.  But 
die  Bdimbmrgh  reviewer  does  nut  men- 
tion thereaaon  why.  It  wis  because  that 
the  danger  of  coHision  wotlld  not  be 
avoided,  and  the  Ribbonmen  would  he 
thus  enabled  to  take  their  uppuncnts 
iaitragglinp  parties,  and  at  more  ^id- 
nntage.  Had  they  given  such  advice, 
U  is  our  belief  that,  besides  dlslmnour- 
in^  the  l.nwi,  hy  yfcidin^  to  titb  threats 
ot  a  wicked  and  uulawlul  faction,  they 
vonid  be  responathte  for  a  much 
greater  loss  of  life  than  occnfred  by 
fcufferintr  ♦he  proci ssioniate  to  retttrn 
b;  the  way  they  came 

"It  one  of  the  charcfos  ai^ainst 
Lord  Roden,  that  ho  did  not  use  his  in- 
ioence  wHh  the  Oran:;emen  t(»  return 
hy  the  new  marh  This  his  Io^d^hip 
was  diiipoi>ed  to  have  tioue,  but  Mr. 
Wittiaro  Beers,  the  county  grandmas- 
Ur,  ,)verruK^d  his  inclination,  alleging 
tor  It  iha'c  the  Oran^^emen  would  not 
coasent  to  take  a  different  road,  and 


that  the  new  road  would  be  in  tact  the 
most  dangerous.  Both  these  reasons 
seem  to  have  been  jast,  and  thero  was 
also  another  which  influenced  tho  load- 
ers. Many  of  the  lodges  were  trom  tho 
north  side  of  the  old  road,  and  these 
mu<;t  necessarily  have  passed  over 
Dolly '&-Brae;  and  it  tho  general  body 
had  once  been  *  $pUt'  into  6tctions, 
moving  ditferent  ways,  and  without  the 
combined  protection  of  tho  military  and 
police,  dauber  to  all  would  have  been 
Imminent — mdeed  certain.  Bnt  there 
was  anothor  ri  asnn,  which  was  more 
Ifowerful  &till  with  the  higher  authori- 
ties. They  knew  what  the  old  road 
was — ^theyhad  passed  it  safely — Dolly*. 
Brae  was  occupied  by  th.^  troops  -tlio 
position  of  the  liibbonmcn  in  the  old 
road  was  less  formidable  than  the  po^i. 
tiou  they  might  have  taken  Up  in  the 
new  road:  and,  finally,  every  military 
eye  saw  that  the  new  road,  it  an  attack 
were  really  intended,  was  much  the 
ihoif  (lani^orfius-  of  the  two.  Herr  we 
meet  another  of  Mr.  Berwick's  serious 
misrepresentations ;  he  says 

•*  *  The  magistrates  who  were  tliere 
assembl-  d  at  tlie  hill  of  Dolly's  Brae, 
all  ayrec  that  it  would  be  most  danger, 
ous  to  allow  the  Orange  party  to  come 
buck  the  sn:rt(?  road.' — Rtport. 

**  >»o  doubt  some  of  the  ma^jist rates 
at  Jirtt  thOQghi  so.  but  there  Is  no  proof 
that  any  of  ihem  cuminu,  ,i  to  be  of  thai 
ofiifiir.fi.  and  Mr.  BervNick  altogether 
hupfii  tunes  liie  following  impartial  and 
experienced  judgments 

"  •  ^fr.  T<ihuteau. — If  the  Orangemen 
had  gonu  by  the  new  road  there  uouM 
have  been  a  chance  of  a  coHi>ion,  for  the 
Ribbonmen  could  then  have  come  down 
on  them  trom  the  other  side  of  the  bill 
^Alagbcmiayo).' — Hcid.,  p.  15. 

I*  *  Mr.  Shwo — The  new  road  is  cir- 
cuitous— like  an  arch—round  the  other ; 
the  new  road  is  commanded  by  hills  on 
both  sidos.'_p.  20. 

Afr.  /////. — Tho  Orangemen  having 
passed  Doll.\".s-Hi  ar~t!ic  hone  of  con- 
teutiou  in  the  morning — my  o|>!»^'  •  '  , 
that  as  thenewroadjs  more  suriuunded 
by  hills  ili.iii  tlic  old  one,  the  Oranyt- 
men  would  /mrr  hifn  mnrf  ^rpo^rd  if  thetf 
hud  come  that  way  in  the  rvcniay,  if  tliu 

others  had  been  determined  to  attack 

them.* — p.  40. 

Captain  Sydney  Darling,  of  tho  9th 
Regiment,  who  made  a  military  survey 
of  the  locality,  says: — 

"  '  In  a  niilitavy  point  of  vh  n .  tho 
new  road  is  mud»  better  commanded 
from  the  other  sideof  Maghermayo  hiil» 
and  it  is,  therefore,  inueh  the  more  dan- 
gerous road  ;  the  old  ro.ad  is  the  shorter* 
and  more  direct  way  ;  considering  it 
probable  there  would*^  be  an  attack,  I 
shnuld  say  the  old  road  i»  dtwMig  the 
iofer  o/thetUK>:^p.  33. 
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**  Mr.  Berwick  not  unljr  iupprfss«g 
thete  ooDclume  optoions,  but  he  endea- 
vours to  attenuate  tlt\<\  •  xptain  a«  ;iy  tlio 
equally  decided  advice  of  Mr.  Morgan, 
the  priest,  that  the  procession  thoitld 
return  the  same  way,  he  '  offering  tO 
ride  nt  tfi<  iK-ad  <>rit.'  We  should  now 
h«ve  little  reliance  on  Mr.  Morgan's  ad- 
vice, but  it  had  a  i^eat  weight  with  all 
the  mapistrate«^  on  that  d  iy  :  ami  (his 
advice  and  oft'i-r,  conDecled  with  ail  the 
rest  of  Mr.  Mortran's  conduct,  is  so  re- 
mark al. I.-.  tli.it  .Mr.  Berwicl(*A  travesty 
of  tlif  |)i  u'st's  opiiiiitii  i'^  ft*  unpardon- 
able as  his  suppression  of  the  other  evi- 
dmoo  we  have  quoted."* 

Now,  what  can  be  thought  of  thf» 
advocate  who  can  prefer  such  a 
charge  as  a  ground  for  Lord  Koden's 
dismiwalt  and  tiot  give  his  reader  an 
inkling  of  the  evidence  by  wbtefa  it  ia 
to  completely  refuterl  ? 

The  third  ground  upon  which  the 
Edinburgh  reviewer  justifies  Lord 
Roden*s  ditmiisal  from  the  magistracy, 
Ut  that  no  active  proceedings  were 
taken  by  him  and  others*  for  the  arrest 
and  the  punishment  of  the  Orange- 
men who  were  guilty  of  defending 
their  lives  i^^ainst  a  murderous  att.ick, 
although  several  Ribbonint  n,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners  durintr  the  con- 
flict,  were  committed  for  tiring  upon 
her  Majesty*!  troops  and  ]*olice,  and 
her  peaeeful  subjects,  and  remained  in 
eonfinement  awaiting  their  ieverai 
triab ;  and  that — 

*'  At  a  sulMequent  period,  when  the 

Governiin'tit  thouj^lif  il  ri'^-lit  to  inter- 
fere, Mr.  lliithvcti.  the  Crown  Solicitor, 
tendered  informations  ac^ainst  ^  uuuiber 
of  Orangemi'ii,  and  Mr.  Berwicle  at- 
tended to  advise  the  raagistrate*:  a^  to 
the  law  ;  although  if  any  doubt  had  ex* 
isted  on  tliis  point,  it  eoutd  hardly  have 
failed  to  have  been  distpelled  by  the  dis- 
cu«?sion«  which  had  taken  place,  and  the 
authoritative  opinions  which  had  been 
expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
elsewhere,  as  well  as  officially  by  the 
Irbh  Attorney-General.  Mr.  Keown, 
tlie  brother  of  the  hiffh  sherifT,  appeared, 
however,  as  counsel  for  the  Orangemen. 
Five  of  the  magistrates,  under  these 
circumstances,  were  willing  to  receive 
the  inftwmations  ;  but  the  course  of  jus* 
tice,  which  in  otlior  parts  of  Ii^'l  uul  i-t 
sometimes  arretted  by  aecompiices  on 
the  jury,  was  turned  aside  at  the  Cas- 
tiewellan  petty  sesnions,  by  accomplices 
nn  the  bench.  I^ord  I?od.n  himsolf 
came  to  the  rescue,  accompanied,  we 
grieve  to  say,  by  three  clergymen — Mr. 
Anncfley,  Mr.  Fords,  end  31r.  Johnston 


— who  had  not  attended  the  previous 
investigation ;   and  these  gentienen 

being-,  arcnrdtri!^  to  thrir  own  o<.nfi«- 
sion,  igooraut  of  the  law,  and  j^relerrmg 
to  be  guided  by  their  own  ignorance 

rather  than  by  the  eminent  advice  at 

their  c^»mman(I,  outvoted  the  others, 
and  refused  to  .accept  the  ioformatiun^i  V 

Now,  would  not  any  one  suppose 
from  this  that  the  informations  ten- 
dered were  for  the  part  which  the 
Orangemen  had  taken  in  the  conflict 
at  DollyVBrae,  and  the  lives  which 
they  sacrificed,  and  the  blood  which 
they  shed  ?  Would  not  any  one 
imagine  that  the  case  against  tiie 
Orangemen  was  exactly  similar  to 
that  against  the  Ribbonmen,  and  that 
both  were  equally  implicated  in  the 
crime  of  riot  and  murder?  No  .'^uch 
thing  at  all — no  bint  of  any  snob  thing. 
The  informations  which  Lord  Ro<ien 
and  his  brother  magistrates  refused  to 
receive  were  fur  the  illegality  of  irnlk' 
tag  m  an  armed  Orange  prvcii$siun; 
informations  which  might  limve  been 
equally  tendered  before  the  collision 
took  place,  and  while  the  Orangemen 
were  enjoying  his  hospitality  iti  bii? 
princely  demesne,  or  w  hile  they  were 
proceeding  with  a  joyous  hilaritj  te 
their  destination,  meditating  evil  to  no 
man.  And  their  guilt  consists  in  re- 
fusing to  accept  Mr.  Berwick's  De« 
version  of  the  law,  disregarding  the 
greatest  judicial  aathoriUesy  settiiig 
aside  the  recorded  opinions  of  the 
Government  itself,  and  abandoning 
their  own  .•«Ptfle(i  convictions!  T!iis 
would  be  tu  put  Mr.  Berwick's  law  in 
the  place  of  tbeir  own  consciences,  and 
to  be  gulltyf  at  the  same  time,  of  bstae 
snbserviency  and  flagitious  injustice. 
Had  they  acted  upon  the  dirturn  of 
the  Commississioner,  they  would,  lu- 
deed,  have  been  unworthy  of  holding 
the  commission  of  the  peace. 

We  stated  that  a  nimotir  had 
reached  us  that  this  paper  in  the 
Edinburgh  was  the  production  of  Mr. 
Macaulay»  or  Mr.  Gorran*  Gommif- 
sioner  of  Bankrupts,  Lord  Clarendon'i 
old  ally  upon  the  secret  privy  rounetl, 
during  Lord  Anglesey's  adnnnistra- 
tion — or  of  l>oth.  We  utteily  dis- 
believe it.  No  gentleman,  could  have 
lent  himself  to  such  a  work.  Parti* 
sanship  we  could  pardon  ;  hut  tlagi- 
tious  dishonesty,  never.  Here  this 
writer  represents  the  refusal  of  the  ma- 
gistrates to  take  inibitn^tiona  asaioit 
the  Orangemen  fmt  walking  m  aa 
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Orange  proce&sion,  r\%  though  it  were  a 
refusal  to  receive  informations  against 
them  Ibra  proveable  misdemeenoar»  or 
some  graver  eharge  ;  and  ho  compares 
their  very  proper  determination  not  to 
betbus entrapped  into  an  adjudication 
upon  the  law  contrary  to  their  con- 
victions, to  th^  of  aocompliceem  the 
jury-box,  who  refuse  to  rnncnr  in  a 
righteous  verdict !  Nn ;  ihi-  gentlemen 
to  whom  we  have  alluded  are  incapable 
of  thia  utter  baaenem ;  and  oar  only 
apolo^'v  to  them  is,  that  when  the 
rmnour  reached  u«.  we  had  not  read 
the  paper — in  connection  with  which 
they  never  ahoald  be  named. 

This  monstrous  proceeding  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  renders  the  following 
correspondence,  which  we  extract 
ftcm  m  Report  of  the  Orange  Com* 
mittee»  and  which  appears  also  in  the 
tnai^terly  paper  in  the  Quarierl^^  of 
un«Hpeakable  importance 

On  this  occasion,  local  magistrates 
accompanied  the  stij)iii(liarifs  of  the 
Government,  in  escorting  the  proces- 
sion on  its  line  of  march.  In  this  they 
had  a  olrar  pri.i((!.-nt  to  i4ui(!«'  them. 
In  the  month  of  March  preceding,  an 
armed  body  of  Ribbonmen  was  similarly 
escorted,  and  the  (ilovernment  had  sig- 
nified its  approval  of  the  conduct  of  its 
officials. 

"  But  we  have  more  direct  proofs  of 

the  judf^ment  of  the  (»ovprnment  a*?  to 
the  legality  ot  party  processions,  and 
the  duties  of  the  magistrates  on  such 
or-ra-^ions,  In  a  (  urre-poiuKiiee  bi  tween 
the  Government  and  the  magiiitrates  of 
Armagh,  in  the  year  1846;  and  the 
similarity  of  thU  ease  with  that  of  1619 
cannot  fail  to  strike  attention. 

*•  In  June,  I84<5,  a  letter  was  addressed 
to  the  Government  by  the  Sovereign  of 
Arma«*h,  Wilson  P.itm.  E^q. ,  which 
stated  that,  '  unless  a  sufhcient  force 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  ma- 

gi>5trn.te«,  they  would  not  he  responsible 
for  the  peace  of  the  cit  v  on  the  approach- 
ing 12ui  July and  the  opinion  of  the 
Government  is  desired  on  the  following 
statement,  that — 

'*  *  An  affray  and  homicide  on  the  12th 
July,  1845,  arose  between  a  procession 
and  some  of  the  inhabitants  of"  a  portion 
of  the  district  occupied  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholics;  and  t)io  magistrates  having 
heard  that  it  is  the  intentitin  of  the 
Orange  party,  on  the  ensuing  occasion, 
to  wsllt  through  the  same  district  of  the 
city;  and  feelin'^that  such  an  atlempt 
wouid  inevitably  lead  to  resistance  and 
aerlous  outrage,'  are  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining whether  thej  would  be  justified 
in  preventing  the  Orange  procsaaiou 


from  entering  that  portion  of  the  town, 
either  with  or  without  sworn  informa- 

tious  being  previously  laid  before  them 
tluif  siii  b  an  attempt  would  be  likely  tO 
b  ail  to  ;i  breach  ot  the  peace. 

•  (.Signed)  W.  Paton.' 

"The  reply  of  Ridmrd  Pennefather, 
Esq.,  then  L  nder-8ecretary,  dated  July 
7th,  informed  the  querist  that — 

'  The  Aet  of  '>  and  n  WilHam  IV., 
c.  US,  having  expired,  party  proees. 
sions,  as  such,  are  no  longer  illegal; 
and  the  magistrates  sshould  therefore  be 
vert/  circumspect  in  interfering  with  them, 
if  no  breach  of  the  peace  be  actually  com" 
mitUd.  If  the  persons  composing  the 
proep^sion   be   conducting  themselves 

i)ropcrly,  the  magistrates  should  not 
nterfere  with  them  further  than  to 
endeavour  to  persuade  them  not  to  go 
into  any  particular  part  of  the  town, 
where  their  appearance  in  procession 
may  exasperate  the  others  to  commit* 
breach  ot  tl»e  peace.' 

**  Mr.  Pennef  ather  concludes  by  telling 
Mr.  Paton  that  a  strong  reinforcement 
had  been  made  to  the  military  at  Armagh, 
iVom  whieii  the  n>agi.>tralcs  could  have 
a  sufficient  force,  and  that  a  stipendiary 
should  be  sent  down  on  the  1  llh  of  July. 

"  Mr.  I^aton  wrote  on  9th  July,  to 
complain  that  the  reply  was  not  satis- 
factory, and  tf»  ask  ior  a  mure  explicit 
answer  to  the  question — *  Whether, 
under  the  cireumstancer  therein  stated, 
the  magistrates  would,  either  with  or 
without  sworn  informations,  he  justified 
in  preventing  the  Oran;;e  pract;3sion 
from  ent<  ring  that  part  of  the  town 
where  di^mrbances  might  be  appre- 
hended ?' 

**Jttst  at  this  very  time,  Mr.  T.  N. 

Redington  had  taken  the  place  of  T'nder- 
Secretary,  nice  .Mr.  R.  Pennefather; 
and  the  second  reply  to  Mr.  Paton  was 
from  him,  dated  the  July,  1846:— 
'•*SiR  I  am  direet.  1  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  acknowledge  your  letter 
of  the  8th  instant,  and  to  al^quaint  you 
that  it  must  be  left  to  the  disert  tion  uf 
the  magistrates  how  far  the  sworn  in- 
formations received  will  justify  your 
Interfering  to  prMsrvetbe  public  peace, 
by  arreRtin^r  trie  progress  of'tlie  proces- 
sion. It  in  obviuiu  that  the  moit  cjf  'eilual 
mode  of  prettrvinp  order  will  be  by  plaem^ 
n  Mtronrj  force  in  the  lucaliti/  u-herc  collision 
between  hostile  parties  i*  prtnctpatly  ftarod* 

**  *  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  He. 

••♦T.  N.  Redington.'  . 

"  Wo  have  hero  the  decision  which 
was  to  guide  the  magistrates,  in  the 
event  of  an  Orange  procession  paa-^ing 
a  disputed  locality,  where  there  had 
actually  been  loss  of  life  in  the  preceding 
year.  It  is  clearly  settled  (first)  that 
such  a  procession  was  not  illegal ; 
(secondly)  that  therefore  magistrates 
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should  be  very  circunT^peot  how  thr-y 
interfered  with  it,  if  no  breach  of  the 
peace  were  actually  committed ;  (tliirdljr) 
that  even  if  sworn  informations  be  laid, 
that  the  march  of  the  procession  hy  a 
particular  road  would  bu  likely  to  lead 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  it  must  be  left 
to  the  di'-cfction  of  tho  mn-^M^tratos  to 
arrest  it  or  not  ;  and  (fourthly)  that  the 
roost  eflTeclual  modeof  preservinjj  order 
is  liy  placin*;  a  stronuT  force  in  the 
locality  where  collision  is  feared. 

**  If  these  instructions  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  magistrates  of  County 
Dow  n  in  1P49,  they  could  not  have  been 
more  literalljr  complied  with." 

Does  this,  or  does  it  not,  famish  a 

justification  for  tlie  conduct  of  Lord 
Ko  ieu,  ami  the  other  magistrates  ? 
If  it  doe.'",  what  becomes  of  the 
Ueport  ? — what  becoiueji  of  the  di»- 
inisiials  from  the  magistracy  ?  If  it 
does  not,  what  purpose  could  it  ansver 
but  to  mislead  them  ? 

Hut  now,  it  seems,  it  is  convenient 
to  proclaim,  that  Oranj^e  processions 
were,  per  se,  illegal*  if  the  proces- 
sionists appeared,  as  tliey  always  did, 
with  arms  in  their  hands.  Such  is  the 
law,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Berwick — 
such  is  the  law,  as  laid  down  by  the 
£dhihiii^h  reviewer — althoagh»  in  so 
pronouncing,  be  contradicts  bimseir; 
for  while,  as  bns  been  seen,  lie  vindi- 
cates Lord  Claremion  for  not  pro- 
hibiting the  procession,  although  fore- 
warned of  the  danger*  because  it  was 
not,  per  se,  contrary  to  law ;  be 
condemns  the  n>a|tfistrates  for  not 
receiving  information  against  the  pro- 
cessiooisiit,  because  it  4oa«  contrary  to 
law.  We  leave  him  to  rcoonoile  this 
glaring  inconsistency.  Let  the  reader 
hold  in  nnnd,  that  the  rtry  Orange 
procession,  an<i  no  other*  which  the 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  declares  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  should  not  interfere 
with,  because  it  wa<,  perse,  legal,  i« 
the  proees>ion  which  Mr.  Berwick 
now  ileclares  tu  have  been,  ah  initio, 
illegal ;  from  which  opinion  Lord 
Clarendon  pronoun  ce.i  it  criminal  in 
the  magistrates  to  disoent,  and  pun- 
ishes them  for  that  criminality  by 
coutunulious  dismissal  frotn  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace  I  Bnt  let  us 
hear  what  the  able  writer  in  the 
Quarierly  says  upon  this  subject  :— 

"  How  tha^  assunjution  we  totally, 
and  in  the  feetb  of  Air.  Berwick  Rti4 
Mr.  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  deny ; 
we  deny  it,  not  on  our  ownjudg- 


mont,  nor  on  the  higher  authorities  of 
the  law  only,  but,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  on  that  of  the  GoTemaent 

itself ;  and  the  argument  ad  homuiem  is 

a  sound  one  aj^ainst  those  who  set 
themselves  up  as  authorities.  But  we 
shall  take  a  larger  view  of  the  subject. 

Thi'  first  proof  that  party  proces- 
sions are  not  per  se  illegaf  is  that  stated 
by  (ho  two  secretaries,  in  July,  1846, 
namely,  that  the  Pi neessions'  Act — 
passed  not  to  declare,  but  to  render  thcm 

illegal— was  suifered  to  expire.  But  tQ 
this  it  may  be  answered,  True ;  bat  the 

legal  effect  of  the  statute  was  not  to 
alter  tiic  common  law\  relating  to  all 
and  any  popular  assemblies,  which 
might  be,  or  might  not  be  legal,  accord- 
ini;;^  in  circumstances — but  only  provided 
that  under  any  circumttaticet,  and  without 
the  process  of  examining  the  eircum* 
stancis,  certain  party  processions 
shouhl  bo  ipso  facto  ille^jal.  Tiiis  con- 
struction we  are  willing  to  admit,  but  it 
does  not  impugn  all  that  we  contend 
for — namely,  tfiat  when  the  act  had 
thus  expired,  party  processions  became 
not  merely  pot  illegal,  but  wholly  un- 
known to  the  law,  and  w  ere  therefore  in 
the  condition  of  any  other  assemblage 
whatsoever,  and  only  liable  to  become 
illegal  from  strong  collateral  circum- 
stances. Now,  let  us  see  how  an  inno- 
cent assemblage  inay  become  an  illegal 
one.  Let  us  t^ke  the  definition  given 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  New  ry  Quarter 
Sessions,  on  the  trial  of  sotne  Kibhon- 
men,  in  the  prece(liii>;  month  of  June, 
quoted  and  relied  upon  by  Mr.  Berwick 
and  Lord  Clarendon — that,  at  common 
law,  a  mectin;;  becomes  unlawful  *  uo- 
der  such  circumstances  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  excite  terror  and  alarm  in  the 
minds  of  reasonable,  firm,  and  coura- 
geous men ;  and  i|,  is  for  the  jury  to 
draw  the  conclusion,  from  a  due  c<mi- 
sideration  of  the  appearance  of  the 
meetin;^.  and  all  the  circumstances  be- 
longing to  it,  whether  it  be  calculated 
to  excite  such  terror  and  alarm.' 

**  We  accept  this  deiinition,  w  hieh,  in 
the  case  to  which  U  ^vas  addressed,  ^as 
sound  and  legal,  but  wholly  deny  that  H 
.iplilies  to  t!ii>  case.  Did  this  assembly 
at  Hillvward  'excite  terror  and  alarm 
in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable,  tirm,  aad 
courageous  man?'  Did  it  even  excite 
terror  and  alarm  in  anj/  man's  mind — in 
th«»  niind  of  many  hifpdred  women  and 
children,  who  accompanied  it  as  a  par^J 
of  pleasure  ?  Lord  Clarendon  a|ia  Mr. 
Berwick  lay  ^ri-at  stress  on  the  pro- 
cession K'ing  armed,  as  i('  that  alou« 
was  enough  to  excite  alarm  and  consti' 
tute  iili  i^'ality  ;  and  it  may  tend  to 
create  such  an  impression  amoi^?  those 
who  do  not  remember  that  these  meet- 
ings have  aiufajft  been,  in  greater  or 
less  proportimis*  armed,  net  either  for 
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offence  or  defence  (^though,  no  doubt, 
^abie  of  bein<;  applied  to  either),  but 
itecsose  firing  in  the  way  of  satates  and 
Jtux  df  joie  has  always  bicn  ntip  nf  the 
e&»eotial  features  of  such  <  i  lebrations, 
Joac  before  there  was  an  v  position  or 
jeuoBST  about  them.  The  hundred 
processions  ot*  t!i»>  12'h  July,  all  over 
Ireland,  began,  and  kept  up,  and  con- 
etvded  their  exhibitions  by  tirin;^ — a 
UK'dc  <>r  r<  i<'KMii'4  known  in  all  countries, 
aod  practised  on  all  occuioos,  from  the 
Park  and  Tom-er  ^^uns  on  the  Sove- 
reign's birtbdaj,  down  to  the  pistol- 
shots,  squibs,  and  rockets  of  minnr 
re/oicing:».  We  find,  from  li  i>li 
papers,  that  a  similar  celebmt  inn  took 
place  on  the  samo  clay  in  Lord  Masse- 
ret^Do's  park,  near  Antrim,  but  on  an 
infinitely  larger  scale  of  what  Lord 
Clarendon  and  Mr.  Berwick  would  call 
formidable  illcg^ality  than  that  nt  Tnllv- 
ni<irc.  There  were  no  less  than  U() 
lodges,  and  it  was  calculated  that  there 
were  from  50,000  to  ('(Micn  [n  r-itis 
congregated  in  the  park;  there  were 
banntrs,  music,  platform,  maniiu  es,  on 
a  grand  scale,  and  thwuands  of  »hoU 

vtre  fired  all  datj  hnn,  nnii'l-t  t!ic  nni- 
Tersal  good-Lamour  of  ciasfcs  and 
dmemimatkmw.  

"  This  custom  of  carrying;  fire-arms 
on  «uch  occasions  h  of  so  lun;^  stand- 
iag,  and  of  such  universal  practice, 
that  the  law  would  take  notice  of  it  as 
Dtgativing  any  'reasonable  aKirin,'  vr 
atjv  special  danger  to  thepublic  peace. 
In'Oakon's  'Justice  of  the  Peace,*  an 
old  book,  but  of  high  authority,  we 
find  acurions  passage,  clearly  infliealing 
the  indttlgeoce  of  the  common  law  tu 
the  use  of  arms  in  such  celebrations 

"  *  The  assenjbly  of  people,  and  their 
oscof  harnest  [alf  warlike  instruments 
—Law  X)u'<.]  upon  Midjsummcr  Kijfht  in 
XWoji,  being  only  fqr  diiport,  is  lawful, 
tlough  it  be  ^vilh  a  great  nvsembly  of 
^ple,  and  in  armour.  — p.  322. 

And  this  18  also  stated,  and  with  a 

particvlar  vitw  to  thae  very  Irish  r?- 
joicintfs,  as  the  comm<4i  law  of  Ifilandy 
la  '  A  Justice  of  the  l\aee :  bit  Sir 
Swiard  Bolton^  aom^iime  Chief  Huron 
of  the  Exchequer  in  Ji  (lam!,  cd.  1 1.30  :' — 
'*  '  So  the  assembly  of  people  and 
their  use  of  arms.  *9uol  day«,  in 

publin  and  other  citie$  and  towns,  being 
only  for  disport  or  exercise  of  arms, 
i»  lawful  i  and  thoujjh  it  be  with 
a  great 'assembly  of  |ieople,  and  in 
armour,  yet  it  being  neither  in  terrorcm 
popdtl,  nor  to  do  any  act  with  force  or 
violtuce  a'jaiu:>t  the  peace,  it  is  lawfuL"* 

Sttdb  are  the  authorities  by  which 
the  matribtr^itt  .s  ini^lit  have  fortified 
thfeaiselvfcs,  wbijn  Mr.  Berwick  pro- 
poai(d«d  hia  new^ligbt  l*w  ta  tb« 


magistrates  assembled  at  C'abtlewelian 
petty  sessions.  And  will  it  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  case  was  so  elearly 
against  them,  and  that  the  force  of 
re.'soii  and  antlir»ritv  was  so  clearly 
with  llie  ijord  Lieutenant's  anomalous 
coiuinissioner,  that  Lord  Kuden,  and 
bis  brethren  on  the  bencb»  rendered 
themselves  justly  Hable  to  an  extra- 
ordinary visitation  of  official  ven- 
geance ? 

The  Edinburgh  reviewer  tells  us  of 
Judge  Haviey's  law  upon  the  subject 
of  processions^  &c.*  which  be  quotes 
as  igilows : — 

"  As  the  Orange  party  profess  to  de- 
spise Mr.  Berwick's  statement  of  the 
cmmon  l^w  on  this  point,  we  uill  quote 
that  given  by  Mr.  Jui<tice  Bayley  ia 
1820,  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of 
llunt  at  York—*  An  assembly  of  gmt 
numhers  of  persons,  which  from  its 
general  appearance  and  accompanying 
circumstances  is  calculated  to  excite 
terr«ir,  alarm,  and  consternntion,  is  ge* 
Deraily  criminal  and  unlaiv/ai,' " 

To  this  dictum  v.  o  suh>ori!ie.  Bjf 
it  we  are  willinj;  to  abide.     It  npplieg 
strictly  to  the  Uihhon  n?sprnhla'j:e  ;  it 
applies  not  at  all  to  tiie  Orange  pro- 
Cession.    Who  would  maintain,  could 
Mr.  Berwick  himself  maintain»  that 
the  latter  was,  from  its  general  appear- 
ance, rui  l  accompanytnir  circum«tances, 
calculated  to  strike  terror?     Who,  in 
the  least  regardful  of  troth,  would  as> 
sert  that  the  processionists  would  hsft 
harmed  a  single  bein^^  if  tlu  y  were  let 
alone?      \\'h'>    believes,   doe.'*  Lord 
Clarendon  believe,  does  Mr.  Berwick 
believe,  does  the  writer  in  the  j^dSni* 
hurgh   believe,  that  they  assembled 
with  any  other  intent  than  to  cell  hrate, 
with  due  hoiKu.r,  their  old  anniversary, 
an»i  to  siiow  that  they  were  not  ashamed 
of  the  principles  of  the  men  to  whom 
thev  felt  indebted  for  the  glorious  in- 
her'if  an'^e  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ? 
And  will  any  l.avi-  the  face  to  say  that 
the  Ribbon  gatherin;^  was  not  with  a 
hostile  intention?   Did  they  travel  all 
night  from  a  distance  merely  to  enjoy 
the  sight  of  the  procession  as  it  passed 
jilotig?    Were  they  not,  on  the  con- 
tr.iry,  bent  upon  a  conflict ;  and  know* 
ing  the  purpose  for  which  they  eame> 
and  the  animus  by  which  they  were 
possesJ-i  f],  wan  not  tlieir  apparition 
well   caUulated    'Mo  strike  terror,' 
alarm,  and  consternation?**    Sttch  {• 
the  legal  di«tiim  by  which  lh«  Orangv. 
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men  are  now  nought  to  be  iroplicfttod 
in  a  Tiolation  of  the  law,  whose  con- 
duct, in  all  essential  par'.iculars,  was 
at  direct  variance  with  tliut  «»t  their 
wicked  aud  c<jward!v  assailants. 

Now,  it  was  for  'not  regarding  thte 
pefTeraioo  of  Jud;.'e  Bajilry's  law  as 
incontrovfTtihle,  thnt  the  ni.njistrates 
were  dismissed  from  the  conimission 
of  the  petce— «  perversion  whicli  they 
were  only  maintaining  the  true  mean- 
insr,  the  dictum,  of  that  tipriu'ht  and 
venerable  judge,  when  they  indignantly 
rejected ! 

We  cannot  deem  it  neoestary  to 
dwell  upon  the  insolent  assumption 
that  L«^r  t  }U)don  should  not  take  his 
place  upon  tiie  bench  of  magii^irateiif 
beeauu  he  wot  aaaaiGNBD  !".>.tliat 
is,  because  be  wa-^  foully  calumniated 
>iv  Ribbon  men  and  traitors.     Was  not 
Lord  Clarendon  himself  "arraigned?" 
Was  there  a  fool-moutbed  incendiary 
in  the   empire  wlio  did  not  arraign 
Aim,  when  he  proclaimed  down  and 
prosecuted  the  Repealers  ?    And  did 
he,  on  that  account,  the  less  perform 
his  bounden  doty,  or  come  to  a  fore- 
gone conclu>ion  atfainst  hitn»elf,  ad- 
mitting as  rcns  TinMe  (ihj.'ctions  to  his 
official  acts  what  he  knew  to  be  atro- 
ciotis  calnmniei?    And  why  sliould 
Lord  Roden  act  after  a  different  man- 
ner?    Whv  '■houM  he  abdicate  his 
magisterial  iuiiciions  because  he  was 
fal&ely  accused  of  provoking  the  eolK- 
eion*  which  he  did  all  in  bin  power  to 
prevent?    If  Lord  Clarendon  showed 
ro  deference  to  the  malignant  incul- 
paliuus  of  liis  old  friends,  why  should 
iie  of  bis  inveterate  enemies?  Bat 
this  we  say,  that  if  there  was  any  co- 
lourable charge  against  hi  mi,  Lord 
Clarendon  should  have  directed  his 
law-officers  to  serve  upon  him  notice 
of  trial ;  in  which  case  he  would,  no 
doubt,  have  abstained  from  any  matris- 
teri&l  act  until  he  bad  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  legally  oonfroadog  bis  accusers. 
But  the  Viceroy  linew  that  he  dared 
not  do  that ;  that  any  such  attempt 
would  result  in  utter  defeat;  and  yet 
he  deems  it,  or  atTects  to  deem  it,  pass- 
ing strange,  that  Lord  Roden  should 
not  have  volunteered  to  give,  as  it 
were,  a  verdict  against  himself,  in  a 
oase  where  be  stood,  in  the  ejfea  of  all 
honourable  mefi«  *'ssiis  peur  et  sans 
reprocfaeb**  nd  upon  the  uoaMredited 
•  accusations  of  namelses  and  unprin* 
oipied  accusers. 

With  respect  to  the  Messrs.  Beers, 


we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 

triumpbant  vindication  of  tbens  in  the 

Qunrterly  Review.     Our  «f>ace  doea 
not  permit  u«  to  enter  into  it  at  large. 
But  noihmg  can  be  more  complete 
than  the  answer  there  given  to  the 
.accusations  against   tli  m       The  ex- 
pr'-*ion  of  Mr.  WHliaiu    Beer^,  a^t  Sk 
l>uh\ic  dinner  given  to  them,  is  shewn, 
hy  his  own  most  unforced  and  natni^ 
explanation  of  it,  to  be  utterly  void  of 
any  offence.     'I '  e  Lord  Lieutenant 
appears  to  have  ^icquiesced  in  this  ex- 
planation, as  any  honest  and  ratiomd 
roan  mu^t  do,  fur  nearly  three  weeka  ; 
and    then,  when    the   necessities  of 
jiarty  required  a  reaction,  to  have  had 
recourse  to  it,  disregiudiug  the  ex- 
planation, as  a  ground  for  dismi^Mn^ 
him   from  the  commission  of  tli« 
peace ! 

That  we  cannot,  on  the  ^esent 
oeession,  follow  the  writer  ra  tiaei 
Edwimrgh  through  all  the  esses,  in 

which,  as  he  alleges,  the  Orangemen 
were,  on  furtoer  occasions,  guilty  of 
bloodshed  and  battery  against  unoaend* 
ing  Romanists,  sincerely  grieves  Oft. 
We  couM  easily  sliuw  that,  in  every 
one  of  tlieni,  they  were  more  ^^inned 
ugaiust  than  sinning ;  and  that,  as  in 
the  case  at  Dolly's- Brae,  their  aggres- 
sions, as  they  are  called,  were  nothing 
more  than  acts  of  defence  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  lives.  But  we  trust, 
on  a  future  occasion,  to  bring  oar 
reminiscences  to  bear  upon  tins  pert  «if 
the  subject,  and  to  furnish  our  readers 
with  an  additional  chapter  on  the 
"  Bye  Ways  of  Irish  History,"  by 
which  they  will  be  not  a  little  in- 
terested. The  several  affrays  to 
which  tlie  writer  in  the  Kdiitfturf^h  has 
alluded,  we  can  recal  distinctly  to 
to  our  minds ;  and  we  would  deure 
no  better  evidence  than  they  furnish 
of  the  peaceable  and  orderly  character 
of  the  Orange  association,  and  their 
steady  detsrminatien  to  keep  the  peao^ 
unless  wantonly  provoked  by  im- 
placable and  merciless  enemies. 

But  is  it  not  a  •^a  l  thintr  that 
these  feuds  should  be  perpetuated, 
and  that  an  association  should  esis^ 
and  processions  should  be  suffered  to 
take  place,  which  give  rise  to  so  many 
unhappy  collisions?  This  is  the 
language  of  many  quiet  and  well* 
meaning  persons,  who  have  taken  but 
little  jtsins  to  inform  themselves 
rightl}  ujxiii  the  subject.  It  is  also 
the  l&ijguag«>  of  more  unprincipled. 
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bnt  far  better  informed  individuals, 
who  know  veil  that  deaigos  which 

they  fondly  cherish  are  only  prevented 
taking  eifect  by  the  extent  and  thu 
character  of  the  Orange  organi^atiun. 
Widi  respect  to  the  former,  have  they 
iofenned  themselves  of  the  state  of 
Ulster  be/ore  the  Orange  association 
had  anr  existence  ?    If  thfv  had,  tbev 
would  know  that  it  rivalled  in  atrocity 
sod  outrage  the  worst  parts  of  the 
iotitb  and  west  of  Ireland  at  the  pre> 
tent  dav.    And  what  is  it  now?  It 
will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  most 
trao^uil,  and  ordt^rly,  and  prosperous 
ptttB  of  the  empire.    Daring  the  pro- 
esediflgs  of  the  Orange  Committee  in 
1S-1j,  Mr.  Shiel  asked  a  witness,  who 
was  under  exanaination,  whether  riots 
sq4  Joss  of  life  did  not  sometimes 
Iske  place  at  Orange  processions.  He 
wsiansweredy  "  Yn ;  the  Orangemen 
hare  soniefirnes  been  attacked,  and 
they  defended  themselves."  **  Oh,"  saitl 
the  riffht  boo.  gentleman,  **  I  do  not 
Sik  who  were  the  aggressors,  but 
bsie  not  lives  been  lost?'*    •*  Yes,** 
w»a  the  reply,  *•  lives  somctimf  s  have 
been  lost ;  but  I  will  uudertaUe  to 
ihow  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that 
more  lives  bare  been  lost  in  the  county 
vluch  he  represents  (he  then  repre- 
MBted  Ti{»perfiry),  in  one  year,  than 
in  all  Ulster    r<jr  ficven-and-twenty 
years,  or  since  the  rise  and  spread  of 
tlie  Oraiige  association.**    This  chal- 
Isogsofue  witness  was  not  answered. 

Rut  what  should  now  bt^  dniK-  ? 
Should  a  permanent  law  be  passed 
prohibiting  all  processions  ?  To  this 
view  of  the  sabject  the  writer  in  the 
Qiierlfr/y  reluctantly  accedes.  He 
Stems  to  feel  the  evils  of  a  discontinu- 
fitu'c  of  thoi^'"  flenionstrations,  bv  which 
Iv/jfal  and  patriotic  feelings  have  been 
5»erished,  and  only  acqniesees  in 
it  as  ander  an  overruling  necessity. 
The  writer  in  the  Kdlahnrgh  con- 
siders it  a  hardship  that  there  should 
be  any  such  interference  with  the 
fiberty  of  the  aubject ;  and  if  any  such 
biw  shoold  be  passedt  impotes  it  to 
the  Orangemen  as  a  crime,  thnt  by 
them  it  will  have  been  occasioned,  in 
Sii  ordinary  or  natural  state  of  things, 
no  doobi  such  a  law  would  be  an  evih 
In  any  state  of  things,  it  must,  to  a 
certain  extent*  be  an  evil.   The  only 


question  is,  whether,  in  the  present 
abnormal  condition  of  Ireland,  the  evil 

would  fiot  be  more  than  counterba* 
Kuict  d  Ijv  the  pood.  Wc  do  not  un- 
dertake, unhesitatingly,  to  pronounce 
that  such  would  be  the  case.  A  fool 
can  see  the  evils  to  which  Orange  de- 
monstrations are  sometimes  said  to 
furni>h  accusation,  as  has  been  admira- 
bly observed  in  tite  well  weighed  pages 
of  the  last  Report  of  the  Grand 
Orange  Lodge.  A  wise  man  alone 
can  see  the  good  ;  the  habits  <»f  peace, 
and  loyally,  and  of  order,  which  they 
generate  and  preserve,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  transmuted  Ulster 
from  a  battle-field  of  faction,  into  one 
of  the  most  loyal,  and  tranquil,  and 
prosperous  parts  of  the  Empire.  That 
repealers  and  traitors,  that  the  Romish 
clergy,  should  object  to  this  state  of 
things,  and  the  proximate  cause  to 
which  it  is  owing,  i»  natural  enough. 
In  so  doing  they  are  undoubtedly  wise 
in  their  generation.  But  that  any  who 
value  revealed  truth  and  social  order* 
which  are  inseparably  boiud  up  in 
this  country  with  Hriti>li  connection, 
should  Iteiif  that  mind,  ar^'ues  a  laxity 
of  opinion,  or  a  weakness  of  judgment, 
whiob  may,  perliaps,  be  more  to  be 
pitied  than  condemned.  However,  we 
would  counsel  the  Orangetnen  to  sub- 
mit to  the  d('(  isi<)n  of  their  leaders 
and  bei»t  friends  ;  whatever  these  ad> 
vise  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  most 
expedient*  A  new  era  has  begun  to 
dawn  upon  them.  The  great  public 
organ,  the  Quarterly  Peticw,  has  taken 
up  their  cause.  Hitherto  they  are 
grievously  to  blame  for  having  taken 
no  care  to  provide  themselves  with  a 
publication  which  should  command 
puldic  attention,  in  which  the  calum- 
nies against  them  would  be  refuted, 
and  which  should  be  a  fair  and  Im- 
partial exponent  of  their  views  and 
principles.  Thnt  work  has  now  been 
nobly  done,  in  the  particular  case  to 
which  thb  paper  has  been  devoted ; 
and  we  would  earnestly  counsel  them, 
for  the  future,  that  if  they  value  pub- 
lic opinion,  which  is  omnipotent  in  this 
our  day,  they  should  leave  themselves 
no  longer  unrepresented  in  the  English 
press.  Wc  promise  them,  that,  if  it 
be  not  their  own  fault,  they  shall  not 
want  able  and  intrepid  defenders. 
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Th«  Isle  meeting  of  ProtectionisU  at 
the  Rotando  was  very  important,  for 

the  evidences  it  afforded  of  a  strong 
and  general  feeling  in  fnvntir  of  the 
object  the requi»itiunists  hud  in  view; 
hut  of  far  more  moment  for  the  sound 
intelligence  of  which  it  exhibited  un- 
mistakeable  symptoms.  The  speakers 
proved  iheniselves  acquainted  with 
their  subject.  Their  complaints  were 
not  merely  the  cries  of  men  who  felt 
themselves  aggrieved,  and  who  cla- 
moured for  relief  and  release  at  the 
co-^t  of  nther« — tliry  w*  rt»  the  re- 
monstrances of  persons  who  had  stu- 
died the  condition  of  their  country* 
and  who*  regarding  themselTes  as 
nifinbers  of  a  suffering  community, 
\V(  re  studious  tn  device  measures  from 
which  all  could  profit,  and  to  effiict 
some  salutary  changes  in  a  system 
which  thii ati'iit^I  (each  interest  in 
its  turn)  with  irretrievable  ruin. 

Some  incidents  which  diversified  the 
proceedings  of  the  day,  exemplified 
Strikingly  the  unanimity  of  feeling  by 
which  the  meeting  was  pervaded.  At 
one  period,  a  gentleman  arose  in  the 
bodv  of  the  assemhlv,aud  a  idros'spd  tlie 
chair.  After  some  time,  and  some 
little  opposition*  he  was  conducted  to 
the  platform,  and  prove»l  to  be  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon,  the  clntliii  r,  df  Dawson- 
ptr^et,  who,  iu^ttad  of  the  address 
which  they  would  have  expected  who 
look  for  hostile  opposition  between  the 
mercantile  and  the  agricultural  classeS| 
delivrrcd  nn  artriunent,  of  •jreat  force 
and  ch  arm  ss,  in  t'avonr  nf  tia-  princi- 
ple «»f  protection,  and  in  jiroot  of  its 
necessity.  In  like  manner*  and  to  the 
same  effect,  Mr.  Boylan,  paper-stain*  r, 
addrf^M'd  the  m>*eting,  and  illustrated, 
from  his  own  personal  experience  of 
its  consequences,  the  deleterious  in- 
fluence of  the  free-trade  politics.  The 
speeches  of  both  these  gentlemen 
added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  t!ip  (ic- 
ca<«lnn,  and  will  bp  read  in  the  re- 
ports of  them  willi  much  profit. 

It  will  be  no  novel  intelligence  to 
our  readers  to  learn  that  Mr.  Butt 
spoke  wiili  admirable  power,  and  that 
he  \»us  heard  with  enthusiasm — in 
breathless  silence,  or  in  storms  of 


cheer ;  hut  when  we  say  that  he  ex- 
ceeded himself  on  this  occasion*  elmott 

as  much  as  he  exceeds  other  spealicn* 
on  all  occasions,  those  who  lo'^t  this 
opportunity  of  liearing  him  in  the 
fulness  of  his  strength,  will  scarcely 
thank  us  for  our*  too  late*  information. 
They  may,  however,  find  some  com- 
pen^atton  in  the  careful  report  which 
has  been  made  of  Lis  great  oration. 
Much  as  it  has  lost,  it  retains  enough 
to  supply  the  material  of  many  rich 
discourses.  But  there  is  on«i  thing 
irrecoverably  lost — the  life  and  spirit, 
the  light  and  sbade^  of  the  delivery. 
There  were  fine  incidents  tn  tbe 
speech.  When  occasionally  the  great 
orator  was  interrupted  by  a  tjuestioa 
or  remark  from  the  croud,  —  what- 
ever was  the  topic  on  whicji  he  was  at 
the  moment  engaged — however  ele* 
▼ated  the  tone  of  feeling-p-however 
earnest  and  searching  the  process  of 
his  argument — hecatne  dow  n,  ar  once, 
ii-oiii  the  elevation  in  which  he  w.is 
careering,  came  forth  from  the  lahy* 
rinths  he  was  investigating,  and*  with 
the  calm  and  ready  good  sense  which 
bidf)?!^"?  to  a  man  of  the  world,  gave 
bis  (querist  the  answer  which  precisely 
suited  the  demand*  and  then  returoed 
to  his  subject  with  as  much  clearness 
and  corftpo^ure  as  if  he  had  nevtf 

been  interrupted. 

And  Mr.  Butt  is  not  a  member  qf 
parliament.  His  powers  may  be  ea« 
ercised  everywhere  unless  in  that  as* 
semhly  where  they  would  be  truly  ef. 
fective.  As  we  listened  to  liim  in 
public,  and  as  we  read  his  reported  ad- 
dress* there  was  this  one  drawback  oo 
our  gratification: — His  presence  at 
the  late  a^srmhly,  and  his  splemlid  dis- 
play of  aigument  and  eloquence. 
Seemed  to  be  a  lesson  lo  us  tu  show 
how  causes  are  lost.  Fill  the  benches 
of  St.  Stephen*s  with  senators  who 
can  comi'^and  no  attention  in  the  house 
— lease  men  like  Mr.  Butt  to  exercise 
their  laltuts  elsewhere;  and  be  not 
surprised  th^t  in  the  assemfily  where 

The  battle'*  lott  nnd  w>ii/' 

the  cause  that  denies  itself  the  advu* 
cacy  of  erudition,  eloqutiico,  and  ge* 
niuA,  shall  experience  disaster. 
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Itwooldaftyrd  at  iiia«li  fratifiea- 

tion  to  pelect  from  Mr  Butt's,  and 
from  nianv  other  speakt^rs'  addresses 
on  the  late  occasion^  illustrations  of 
the  day's  proeeedings.  Our  limiu  in 
spnre,  Tjnh'ippily,  act  as  a  prohibition  ; 
and  we  regret  our  restriction  the  less, 
ioasmuch  we  feel  confident  that  the 
report  of  the  meeting^  will  be  generally 
studied,  and  that  many  of  the  maxims, 
sn  eloquently  exemplified  and  enforced, 
will  become  as  houbebold  word^"  in 
the  memories  oP  instrncted  and  grate- 
fill  readers.  We  would  gladly  select 
fr<-»m  Lord  Suirdale's  speech,  or  rather 
copy  if,  without  selection,  for  two 
reasons : — First,  for  the  impressive 
narrattres  it  containst  attested  on  the 
Doble  lord's  own  experlencei  and  en- 
ricaed  by  his  r«  fif  ctinn'* ;  and,  ro?Mi- 
lj»  because  we  would  desire  to  have  in 
our  oolomns  the  iirst  public  ef> 
fort  of  one,  who,  if  we  can  augur  his 
future  from  his  recent  performance, 
will  take  his  place — and  a  high  place 
—among  the  roost  eminent  of  our  se- 
nators and  statesmen. 

\W'  niu>t  deny  ourselves,  also,  the 
gratiiic.ition  we  should  have  had  in 
citing  from  such  ?peaker.-4  as  EarU 
Glengall  and  Mayo>  IVoin  Mr.  M*Cart- 
Dey's  graphic*  and  terse*  and  co- 
gent strictures  and  artjnment? — be- 
cause of  our  limited  space,  and 
because  we  wish  to  c»ffler  some  ob- 
aerYations  from  our?^' which*  we 
believe,  ought  to  be  iud  before  our 
readers. 

When  Mr.  Butt  professed  himself 
ready  to  argue  the  question  in  which 

the  country  was  so  deeply  interested, 
either  on  what  arc  callcMl  t!i  ■  jirineiplcs 
of  political  economy,  or  according  to 
the  BjasfaBS  of  reason  and  common 
sense,  he  acted  as  became  a  man  of  his 
direct nc^  and  tronins.  U'ttnir.t!']v, 
all  true  science,  which  finds  its  mate- 
riai  and  its  objects  in  human  nature 
and  human  intrrests^  must  be  found 
reconcilfMMe  with  the  maxims  uhirh 
the  comtiirni  svnsu  of  mankind  rfe- 
cognises  as  just  and  beneticial. 

With  this  persuasion  in  our  minds* 
we  believe  (hat  economists  by  pro- 
fession would  agree  with  men  of 
prac^icjul  good  sense  in  this — that, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  im- 
position of  a  poor-law*  lilce  that  which 

i^hs  us  down,  on  any  pt'op!o,  or  of 
tl  '  withdrawal  of  protection  from  tlieir 
ujjiiculiure,    if  Only  one   of  these 
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measures  were  to  ho  adopted;  the 

joint  operation  of  the  tvro,  at  the  same 
time,  and  ejipecially  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  they  have  been  inflicted 
on  Ireland,  must*  inevitably,  prove  dis- 
astrous. To  us  it  appears  clear  as 
dttnoiT^trntioii,  that  a  poor-law  like  the 
Irish  implies  protection  as  its  lu- 
dispensabie  adjunct ;  and  that  the 
policy  of  free  trade,  io  the  present  state 
of  human  s'lctety,  rejerf-,  ris  wlioljy 
incompatible  with  its  principles  and 
provisions,  such  a  system  as  that  of  the 
Irish  poor-lavs. 

The  malignant  ^-y^tem  to  which  this 
name  is  civen,  pronounces  the  pauper 
the  only  unconditional,  irre^ipousible* 
proprietor  of  the  Irish  soil.  Poverty* 
from  whatsoever  cause  it  has  proceeded* 
whether  it  be  vicious*,  virtnous,  in- 
nocent, or  guilty,  it(  pronounced  the 
only  title  which  is  now  respected  in 
Ireland.  To  supply  its  wants,  in- 
dustry and  poesfx-yjon  may  be  taxi  d, 
and,  in  various  instances,  are  taxed 
beyond  their  power  to  meet  the 
iniquitous  demands  upon  them;  and 
tl.ese  demands  press  upon  many  up- 
ri.'l'.t  nti'l  pelf- denying  faniilies  so 
licaviiv,  tii.ti  cveii  tor  tlie  ctiui»est  and 
least  inviting  species  of  food  upon 
which  life  can  be  $iustaioedf  they  are 
forced  to  incur  debts,  surrendering  all 
their  available  and  marketable  stores 
to  the  enforced  rapacity  of  the  poor- 
rate  collector. 

Now,  it  appears  to  us  thnt  a  state 
of  things,  in  whicli  such  incidents  are 
of  ordinary  occurrence,  b  proof  in 
condemnation  of  the  laws  which  have 
induced  it.  The  proof  appears  to  ua 
cogent  and  clear.  Tl-e  )>rinciple  of 
our  poor-law  is,  that  tiie  people  must 
be  fi»d*  and,  to  effect  this  object,  it 
assigns  a  certain  species  of  property  as 
the  nieri'i.il  (liiiiiaiii  of  paujicrism.  If 
it  were  asked  of  the  cuutrivet  s  of  the 
law  whether  it  is  their  purpose,  when 
the  boundaries  of  an  electoral  division 
have  bv  en  tr.T^cd  out,  to  in:iUe  over  the 
^fv;|  ( iiiiiprised  within  tlicm  for  the 
exciu.>ive  benefit  of  the  paupers,  iu  suAi 
sort  that  if  it  were  only  sufficient  for 
their  wants,  the  owners  and  occupiers 
must  forfeit  nil  share  in  it*?  produce, 
and  so  be  starved  to  death  ;  we  can 
hardly  think  that  we  should  hear  so 
wicked  and  ^o  wild  a  purpose  openly 
avowi:!,  I'.nt,  even  were  it  nc- 
knowleiiged,  tiie  acknowledgement 
would  not  settle  the  question.  1$ 
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would  then  be  urged  that,  although 
us  owners  and  uccupiertf  the  claims  of 
indnttrioiis  men  were  to  be  disfM^nsed 
with,  yet  when  the;  had  renounced  the 
name  nith  the  reality  of  independence 
or  pob»e>!«ion ;  when  they  had  descended 
to  the  level  of  that  mingled  mass  of 
the  profligate  and  the  idle  and  the 
afflicted,  who  were  constituted  one  hy 
their  common  poverty,  they  should 
share  in  the  rights  of  destitotion,  and 
it  might  be  aslted~-would  they  not 
acquire,  as  paupers,  tlic  titlo*  which 
was  denied  tlictn  as  proprietors,  and 
would  not  thu  poor>law  invest  ihem,  in 
their  ahject  esMte,  with  the  rij^ht  of 
which  it  robbed  them,  while  they  held 
possessions — the  right  to  live  and  to  he 
fed?  Keeping  in  Oiindt  then,  that 
the  whole  of  Ireland  may  be  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  its  worst  electoral 
division — keeping  in  mind  that  the 
poor-law  system  has  already  been  sig- 
nalised by  deaths  from  famine,  by 
crimes  and  miseries*  anexatMplt  d  in 
our  history — is  it  not  perlVctly  clear 
that  the  porti  on  f>f  pruixrty  assigned 
for  the  maiuti'iiance  uf  the  poor  may 
prove  deplorably  inadeqoate  to  the 
office  assigpMd  to  it  ?  And  i:>  it  not  a 
natural  conpcqucnce  of  thi«  probability, 
that  the  state,  which,  by  taking  upon 
itself  the  burden  of  poverty,  malces 
itself  responsible  fur  the  fair  issue  of 
its  un.lortakinpr.  has  become  pit  d;,'ed  to 
bee  tliat  the  Value  of  properly  it  assigns 
iH  made  adequate  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  masses  whom  it  is  to  feed  ? 

At  this  moment,  Poor  Law  Coin- 
roissioners  1:i!;e  tipoii  them  to  j)r()- 
Dounce  what  liie  dietary  of  the  pauper 
most  he.  The  indnstrioos  iarmer* 
the  anxious  proprietor,  engage  not 
their  >vriif>nthie!«,  have  no  share  in 
their  protection.  It  matters  not, 
when  the  poor-rate  collector  has  de- 
nuded the  farmer  .  r  the  proprietors' 
abode,  of  the  ^'itods  dislraiiietl  f'-r  the 
rate,  tliat  a  family  may  be  lelL  behind 
without  food,  6re,  or  clothing.  Such 
things  disturb  not  the  feelings,  at  least 
they  have  no  effect  on  the  acts,  of  the 
commissioners.  Paupers  are  their 
concern.  They  insist,  that,  however 
rate-payers  stint  and  starve,  paupers 
must  feed  full.  They  prescribe  the 
dietary,  and  a  more  wholesome  nnd  a 
more  invitinf;  dietary  than  that  of  the 
great  majority  of  these  who  pay  for 
H.  Weill  Does  not  this  assertion  of 
power  fbr  the  oommbaioners  impi/ 


that  pauptTg  are  to  be  fed,  whatever 
their  numbers  may  be.-'  Aud  if  the 
mies  of  the  commissioners  are  to  bo 
obligatory  when  they  prescribe  how 
the  pauper  \n  to  be  maintained,  does 
it  not  follow,  a6  matter  of  course,  that 
the  portion  of  property  assigned  to 
him  shall  be,  or  shall  be  mad«;,  ado* 
quate  to  his  maintenance.  Should 
the  elected  guardians  decline  striking 
a  rate  adeauate  to  the  necessity 
vouehod  for  by  these  commissioners* 

lliey  are  t  .T--i1e,  and  paid  vice- 
guardiiiUH  ;ut  wiioin  it  would  appear 
there  were  seventy-iiix  in  March,  1849) 
appointed  in  their  room.  These  vioo* 
guardians,  on  their  appointment*  bo- 
rn me  investe  l  with  an  arbitrary  power 
of  taxation.  They  deckre  the  amount 
required  to  mmntain  the  poor,  and 
inflict  the  rate  which  is  to  raise  it  on 
the  territory  surrendered  to  their  des- 
potism. All  this  implies  that  the  poor 
shall  have  assigned  to  their  use  &n 
amount  of  property  commensurate  to 
their  wants.  The  invention  of  •*  the 
rate-in.aid,"  aiel  the  tcktiowletrenient 
(in  the  pledges  given  at  its  iiitroJuc- 
tion)  of  its  anomalous  and  uuconstU 
tutional  character*  it  an  admisuontbat 
the  afrricultural  resources  of  various 
electoral  divisions  are  inadequate  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  paupers  charg^ed 
upon  them.  What  then  ought  to  be 
the  natural  sequence?  To  rnvide 
ampler  resources  for  wants  cuultssed 
to  exist  and  invested  with  a  title  to  be 
relieved.  The  poor  are  to  be  fed*..^ 
rateable  property  is  not  sufficient  to 
yield  them  food  :  other  property  must 
thert;fore  be  rated,  or  a  new  and  in- 
creased  value  must  be  given  to  that 
which  is  already  chargeable,  tliat  it 
may  accomplish  the  end  to  which  it 
has  been  devoted. 

We  are  setting  aside,  it  may  be 
haid,  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  tlie 
judprment  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  if  we 
are  correctly  informed  that  he  pro-, 
posed  the  conflscation  and  sale  of 
twenty<one  bankrupt  unions  to  pay  ap 
the  arrears  which  had  accumulated  on 
them.  We  demur  to  such  a  judg'^ 
raent,  not  merely  because  we  hold  it 
uncharitable  and  dishonest,  but  be. 
cause  of  its  inexpedieney.  It  would, 
at  the  best,  if  c.irrietl  into  efl:ect, 
merely  delay  the  catastrophe  to  wbicb 
thiQgs  seem  tending,  and  it  would 
create  so  general  a  feeling  of  iosecu* 
litjp  and  give  sueh  a  abode  to  morals* 
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that  our  social  estate  and  the  cbarao- 
ter  of  oar  people  might  never  reoover 

from  it.  We,  therefore,  "make 
believe/'  very  much  to  preserve  the 
illusion,  that  the  poor-law  is  intended 
to  be  what  it  profesiee — that  it  is  a  Uw 
Dot  ibr  tho  upreacl  of  pauperismi  but 
the  maintenance  of  paupers,  and, 
while  it  coerces  property  to  the  duty 
of  supportliig  the  de9titate»  takes  heed 
that*  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty, 
the  strain  upon  the  resources  of  thf 
humane  and  charitable  shall  not  prove 
utterly  destructive  to  them.  Uoder 
this  oberithed  delusion,  assuming  that 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  poor-law  not 
to  im{»overish  one  elass  but  to  make 
provision  for  the  wants  of  another,  we 
regard  it  as  matter  of  obvious  infer- 
ence, that  property  in  general  should 
be  <]eclarLd  liable  to  a  rate,  rather  than 
that  one  species  of  pro[»erty  should  be 
condemned  to  ooDMeation.  Rate  the 
thirty-six  millions  of  Irish  annual  in- 
come, and  the  poor  may  l--  fL<i,  while 
property  remains  protected.  Deny  to 
the  poor  more  than  tiie  present  law 
gives  over  to  them»  and,  while  owners 
and  occupiers  are  of  necessity  reduced 
to  impoverishment  and  ruin,  letri^lation 
is  made  answerable  for  the  despair,  and 
Tlcesy  and  crimes*  of  the  ghastly  molti- 
todes  whom  it  has  betrayed  ;  and  for 
the  appalling  count  of  the  deaths  by 
famine,  seen  and  unseen,  those  portents 
and  prodigies  of  civilised  society, 
which,  when  they  are  direct  visitations 
from  God,  proelaim  his  indignation 
agtiinst  national  sin,  and  when  tliey 
are  the  result  of  ill-judged  laws,  or 
dread  incidents  in  the  social  war  of 
classes  or  parties,  provoke  tlie  divine 
vencre^nf^p,  and  call  down  upon  the 
state,  which  permits  such  enormities, 
the  most  terrible  of  all  visitations. 

Id  trutb,  if  the  state  lay  down  as  a 
fixed  principle  that  no  man  shall  he 
permitted  to  die  of  want — if,  following 
out  thiA  principle  into  its  consequences, 
it  prescribe  the  suflSdent  dietary  ac- 
cording  to  which  every  jiauper  is  to  he 
maintained,  and  iin|tr><M  a  tax  to  [tro- 
tride  fbr  the  attendant  expences — jus- 
tice Mid  consistency,  and  the  genius  of 
our  constitution,  would  proclaim,  that, 
in  the  responsibility  assumed  by  the 
State,  every  individual  subject  must 
participate.  While,  therefore,  the 
diet  of  the  poor  is  carefully  defined, 
that  of  those  who  are  required  to  make 
provision  for  it  should  not  be  oter* 


looked.  No  man  dionld  be  at  liberty 
to  indulk,'e  his  appetites  without  con- 
tributing his  part  to  the  fund  from 
which  a  poorer  brother  is  to  satisfy 
his  hunger.  •  The  law  hhould  take  its 
tone  from  that  form  of  words  so  com- 
monly recited  as  the  "  thanl<sgiving 
after  meat"  at  our  social  tabhs.  A 
spirit  and  substance  should  be  given 
to  that  Instructive  form,  and  consump- 
tion by  those  who  can  purchase  food 
should  be  an  oeca<if»n  and  a  process 
through  which  funds  would  be  raided 
for  the  poor  dentitute.  Hence  a  mani- 
fest propriety  in  raising  a  duty  on  ail 
articles  of  consum{)tion  iiu[>orted  for 
our  u<sie.  If  prict  <  u  i>  tf,u5  a  little 
increuiied,  the  augmeuLution  has  a 
charitable  end,  and  the  very  means  by 
which  it  is  efifected,  give  proof  that 
the  burden  it  imposes  is  not  too  heavy 
to  be  borne.  Raise  a  tax  lor  the  poor 
on  consumption,  and  the  utmost  incon- 
venience caused  to  the  payers  is  some 
liit!i  \v!iolesome  self-denial.  Raise  it 
as  it  J*  extorted  now,  and  you  neither 
procure  the  means  of  feeding  the 
hungry,  nor  can  you  protect  the  afflu- 
ent, and  cbarital'le,  and  industrious, 
atj-ainst  idtimate  and  absolute  ruin. 
Every  just  view,  therefore, of  the  poor- 
law,  ito  object,  its  agency,  tenches  that 
a  rate-in-aid "  is  essential  to  its 
success.  But  the  rate-in-aid  should  be, 
not  an  additional  load  on  parties  al- 
ready over-burdened,  but  an  impost 
which  should  alleviate,  by  equalising,  a 
pressure  w  hich  all  clxsses  in  the  state 
.should  combine  their  energies  to  sus- 
tain. Our  rate-in-aid,  we  repeat,  as  we 
have  argiied  in  former  numbers,  we 
would  raise,  not  by  assessing  what  are 
called  the  monied  classes,  fund-liold- 
ers,  officials,  &;c.,  but  by  a  tax  levied 
on  consumption,  to  whidi,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  foreigner  would  contribute 
his  share,  and  uliich  would  certainly 
not  have  the  ettect  of  ruining  the 
parties  by  whom  it  was  yielded.  We 
believe  it  good  that  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  real  property  should  have 
nssi'^'ri'^fl  them  tluties  and  {)owprs  such 
as  the  principle  of  the  poor-law  gives 
them,^we  do  not  therefore  murmur 
at  seeing  them  moderately  taxed  for 
an  object  wliich  they  are  empowered 
to  render  beneficial,  and  we  would  aid 
them  by  a  subsidy  which  implied  ability 
on  the  part  of  those  upon  whose  in- 
dulgences it  was  levied. 

But  this  scheme  of  ours  would  have 
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fhe  effect  of  acting  aa  »  protection  to 
the  agrtcuUnrist.  Is  such  pr  <t,  rtion 
an  evil?    Doc  -  t!io  tntion  suffer  Im- 

caii«e  a'Trit-nltiirr  llnives?  The  arti- 
san prtjs  a  li;«lt"^»ennj  inaiM  for  his  six- 
penny loaf:  suppose — the  worst  that 
can  befal  him — he  is  thus  constrained 
to  deny  ^linr<pl^,  ivh\  to  oonsoine  less 
bv  a  twt  iitv  fifth  than  he  had  \i«i  fl 
before — is  this  an  uneomju'iiMttt'd  evil, 
if  it  be  an  evil  ?  Is  it  not  better  that 
he  .^h  .ukl  have  sotne  slic^hl  I'estriunt 
on  hij}  appf'titps  thrtn  to  h.Tve  wanj  a 
destitute  being  starvid  to  'I<  ;itli,  and 
to  have  industrious  fanucrH  and  la- 
bourers reduced  to  a  state  of  slu'/gi»h 
pauperism?  Wc  are  here  assuming 
that  the  wriole  bard"  ;i  of  a  duty  on 
uiiports  would  fail  on  the  consuiner. 
it  may  be  that  the  foreigner  would 
hare  to  bear  it*  but  we  wiiih  to  consi- 
der  the  incident  as  it  may  most  serve 
thf*  rui^^^  of  nnr  fidvcrsriries.  We 
confidently  aftirui,  tiieii,  that  a  rate* 
in  aid  of  the  poor-law  is  neccs.sury, 
and  that  the  best  rate-in-aid  will  be 
raised  by  a  duty  on  imports. 

It  !•<  true  such  a  duty  would  not 
only  hentrtt  the  farmer:*,  but  would 
help  landed  proprietors  to  gather  in 
their  rents.  And  this  is  unbluhbingly 
Announced  as  matter  of  objection  on 
thf  part  of  free-traders.  Landlords, 
accordint»  to  Mr.  Cobden,  desire  to 
have  their  rents  affected  by  acts  of 
|iarllament.  We  ask,  ^hy  should  they 
not?  If  acts  6f  parliament  have  bur- 
dened their  [>o.«f"-<-ion>i,  v;diy  >hr.il  thry 
not  also  give  them  some  compensation 
If  protection  is  withdrawn,  why  are 
not  burdens  also  removed  ?  Let  the 
adverse  and  the  favourable  alike  b6 


taken  away,  or  let  both  be  retdned  to 
ensure  aa  eqdillbrittili.  He«r  Mr. 
Butt 

*•  But  let  mo  ask,  hav<»  we  free-trade? 
Is  there  fre<vtrade  for  the  homo  agri* 

culturist  ?  Can  he  brini,'  the  produce  of 
his  farm  to, market  without  paying  a 
taxation  ?  What  taxation  h  paid  upon 
every  quarter  of  wbeAt  rai.sed  at  home? 
I  have  ernlcnvoured  to  obtain  inforina- 
tiou  upon  this,  ilow  stands  the  case  ia 
the  County  of  LlmerlcK  ?  Iii  Limerick 
the  j^rand  jury  cess  and  poor-rat p  of  !a-t 
T(>ar  amounted  to  £221>,UUO.  What  is 
tlie  value  of  all  the  grain  crop  raised  in 
tlio  county  this  year,  as  a-^certained  by 
the  committee  of  which  Lord  Jdontesc"' 
w  as  chairman  ? — ii226,(XJ0.  It  takes 
every  ^rain  of  wheat  and  oats  raised  ia 
the  county  to  pay  the  poor-rate  and 
ot.unty  cess.  .  .  !  have  obtained  si- 
milar returns  from  other  parts  ol"  Ire- 
land. I  have  one  from  Kerry  in  my 
hand,  but  1  will  not  irrfiry  the  meetin* 
by  golnc  through  these  detaiU ;  and  I 
believe  tnat  I  do  not  cxn;*^erata  when  I 
eay,  that  in  local  charges  every  quarter 
of  \\li<'.it  rai«ed  at  home  pays  a  taxation 
of  ten  hliiUin;^s — eharjjes,  observe,  ap- 
plied for  the  benefit  of  all,  ont  levied 
exi!p.st\ tl y  uii  land:  and  ihentho  ma- 
nulacturers — protected  themselves  by  a 
dotf  of  ten  per  feent.,  bnrdenin<j^  Ir'i^h 
Agriculture  with  a  duty  often  shtlllngs 
a  (juarter,  impMrftn?,  duty  free,  the  un- 
taxed corn  ot  tiie  serfs  of  Poland  and 
Litbuaoia^tum  round  upon  the  Iriili 
aj^ricuhurists  and  say,  free  competition 
and  we  boat  the  world.  And  what  i^?  it 
that  has  so  fearruliv  aggravated  llie 
jM  i  r  rat*'  ?  — this  thai  lot  the  benefit  oi 
the  E  '.^li-li  nianufacturcr  «>ur  lri5.h  ma- 
nufactures have  been  crushed,  and  the 
population  once  supported  by  theoi 
thrown  upon  the  soil.*** 


*  We  were  recently  favoured  w  itlt  pmnission  to  5"ee  a  Hf  hncft  nijlied  impression 
of  a  sketch  taken  from  lii«',  tlie  work  ol  temalo  gi  nius,  one  of  tiiosc  meiaocUoly 
Scenes  which  exhibit  the  a<;ency  of  the  poor-law  in  disabling  proprietors  of  the  sofl 
to  support  the  l)urdi  n  thu<.  cast  np(Mi  them.    The  Btibjoined  letter,  in  which  w« 

suppress  nothing  but  namei«,  explains  it. 

'*  I  beg  yf"!r  pardon  for  n(»t  sooner  answering  your  onto.  \,ni  Christmas  t>ccu- 
patioa  ureventeJ  me.  The  'di.smissal'  you  witnessed  here  arose  as  follows: — 
From  Cnriiitroas.  1848,  to  May,  IS49, 1  employed,  daily,  about  forty- five  meh  on  au 
average,  whosewnjjes  eanietnaliKut  J'ourteen  or  fiflr.'n  p^iind^  per  week.  ThOQUDber 
of  persons  supported  by  their  wages  was  about  two  hundred. 

I  had  bftl'oro  endeavoured  lb  engage  the  electoral  division  in  a  general  plan  of 
omployment ;  but  utterly  failed,  owing  to  the  pool'-law,  and  our  locu  eircunutaacas 
connected  with  it. 

"A3  the  poor-law  led  almost  everyone  eke  to  employ  as  few  as  possible,  our 
rates  were  nigh,  and  my  employment  made  no  perceptible  reduotion.  During  that 
half-year,  I  paid  over  three  hundred  pounds  in  poor-rate,  out  of  an  available  in- 
come of  about  six  hundred  pounds  ;  of  this  latter  sum»  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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if,  in  a  fioaocUl  point  of  view,  the 
pcM>r-hiw  and  proteotioa  are  oecesaa- 
niy  associated^  and  free-trade  and  the 

poor-law  irreconcileablv  opposed,  it  is 
no  itis  manifest  that  in  their  mural 
aspects  these  principles  obserre  towards 
each  other  the  ^am  •  rel.itions. 

Advocates  '  f  the  fi  (•«. -tr;i  !<•  p"]'cy 
trr^ist  unon  its  advantages,  and  ofti-r, 
among  ti)e  proofs  of  them,  the  in- 
creased eonsQinption  in  which  oar 
people  are  free  to  induljjre.  The  com- 
forts, convenience?',  and  luxuries  of 
all  parts  of  the  world  are  otf:;-red  to 
tbem ;  grratifieations,  wbicb  tnust  other- 
wise  remain  unlcnown,  are  rendered 
atT.iiiiable;  and  tlin-.fhpy  woulil  iiiii>ly, 
file  happine$8  of  the  nia^^ses,  or,  to  use 
the  proper  term,  **of  the  greater 
namoer/*  is  wisely  cared  for.  The 
artisan  may  eat  and  drink  more  freely 
and  mnrc  daintily  than  under  the 
iiiiberal  policy  of  old  ;  he  may  add  to 
faia  habits  of  snmptuons  fare  those  of 
gaj^r  eloth}^  ;  and  from  the  variety 
of  forms  in  wliieh  tiie  new  lnxMri<»8 
court  him,  he  is,  it  roust  be  confessed, 
•trongly  tempted  to  indulge  in  them, 
la  Ibis  good  fur  the  individual  or  tlie 
c  nntry  ?  Free  tra  l^  will  be  flippant 
to  reply.  Sir  Uoiiort  Peel  J^eems  to 
pride  himself  on  the  increased  con- 
sumption to  whicli  his  policy  has 
teiidfd  ;  and  havipg^  entered  into  de- 
tails of  tlie  chanL'o  he  hn««  brnui'ht  to 
pa^,  asks  triuinpliantly  wiiat  e>il  has 
followed  in  its  train — has  it  produced 
fever,  or  pestilence,  or  cholera  ?  lVr> 
haps  it  has  not  ;  we  are  not  careful  to 
Rearch  out  instances  in  which  it  has. 
Enough  for  us  to  know  that  it  has,  in 
all  probability,  inducid  an  evil  worse 
than  any  tr.'in>irnt  calamity — tlu-  tvil 
of  sen.^e  induli:in_,'  habits.  i'  are 
not  afraid  to  make  this  avowal  of  our 


belief.  We  are  aware  how  it  may  be 
tortured  to  oar  disadvant^.  Woald 
we  deny  to  the  poor  man  such  com- 
forts as  may  bo  prnrtiro  1  for  him  ? 
Would  we  re&erve  ail  luxury  for  the 
rich  ?  Shall  none  but  the  favoured  of 
foi-tune  be  able  to  enjoy  the  bounties 
w liich  n'<»hre  offers  to  all?  Such  is 
tiie  r:i:it  oi"  many  whom  their  benevo- 
ieiiec  teudh  to  deceive — of  some  who 
are  deceivers.  We  answer,  confix 
dently,  tRat  we  desire  for  all  classes  of 
our  co!irstry?nen  every  inflnlpf  nro 
compatible  with  their  permanent  good, 
and  tbat  our  objection  is  to  ap* 
plianoes  which  render  the  passing 
mriiiient  and  the  riflTcred  indul^fnce  so 
powerful,  as  to  deprive  the  luture  of 
all  authority  and  influence. 

We  would,  therefore,  restore  to 
tlx-  future  its  power  to  counteract  or 
control  the  seductions  with  which  the 
present  has  been  invested.  The  pas« 
sing^  hours  have  their  attractions  la 
the  dainties  with  which  free-trade  has 
enricbed  them — wife,  and  children,  .md 
the  best  of  our  natural  afiections,  are 
monitors  of  the  hours  to  come.  We 
frankly  eon  less  that  our  notions  of  what 
we  shonl  i  .it  >:;-i',  f  r  the  people  as  for 
ourselves,  ^ould  be  habits  of  self-de- 
nial in  their  and  Our  persons,  resist- 
ance to  the  sedaetions  of  the  present, 
habits  of  thrift  and  providence,  of 
which  those  for  whom  we  nre  mo«t 
interested  are  to  have,  at  a  future 
day,  the  benefit*  In  short,  we  would 
have  not  consnmptinn  but  acquisition 
' — the  habit  nio^t  t<»  bo  r»'cnmiiiend(<il  ; 
the  indulgence  we  should  tnost  dcsiro 
to  see  enjoyed,  is  that  which  if  to  be 
foiunl  in  parentid  affection,  jimi  in  llio 
iilciit  rare  of  a  cherished  off- 
.'^i'l  inir,  which  it  inculcates  and  en* 
genders. 


pnttnfls  consisted  of  the  farm  at  a  high  valaation,  which  prices  did  not  enable  me  to 

realise. 

After  pay  in    the  poor*rate  and  wages,  I  had,  therefore,  nothing  to  live  on* 

This  could  not  1. i  t.  and  I  u  ri>  i'o!ii|m  ]!.  I  t<>  f  ill-nv  my  neisjhbours,  and  limit  my 
eiuplo)mi:nt  as  inudi  as  possible — tor  1  couid  retrench  in  no  other  nay.  I  strug> 
gled  longer  and  stronger  than  any  other  person  here,  to  keep  up  empfoyroent ;  but 
the  law  was  ai;ainst  me,  and  \vlio»?ver  strug<;l«?s  u«;aiiist  the  late,  for  good  or  evil,  will, 
sooner  or  later,  find  himself  driven  to  submit,  or  be  erushed.  This  was  my  case; 
when  1  stni^';;!td  to  do  good,  I  (bund  the  poor-law,  as  it  now  stands,  was  against, 
and  it  wa->  t(»u  strong  for  me,  and  I  had  to  submit,  to  avoid  ruin.  I  had,  therefore,  no 
ait' rn.nive  hut  to  ?ummon  my  nvn,  ai;il  till  ttt.  tn  !i  ^i!$le  it  was  for  me  togo 

QU — which  tl\,e  poor  fellows  admitted  to  ho  true,  u>  }uu  heard. 

**  Until  some  chango  be  made  in  the  law.  it  must  continue  to  be  a  legal  necessity 
—almost  a  lot;.i1  dnty^to  Bupport  our  labourers  in  idleness  upon  rates,  instead  of 
ia  indostry  on  wages." 
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Now,  a  pooT'law  like  ovrs  is  a 

contrivance  to  al.atc  anxiety  f  i  tl  e 
future,  a!)d  tlius  to  K-ave  the  at- 
tractions of  the  prtsont  without  "  cor- 
mal.**  Leave  a  man  to  tlie  inlliWDce 
of  those  apprehensions  which  pru- 
flcncp,  or  lovf  of  chiUlren  or  wife, 
keep  aiive,  ami  vou  will  leave  with 
him  strength  to  resist  free-trade 
allurentents  ;  bat  let  him  feel  that  be 
may  indulge  hU  own  appetites,  vrratify 
)iih  children  and  his  mistaken*  affrt  t inn 
for  tbein,  giviag  loo.oe  to  ca^irue 
and  inclination,  and  that  however 
thriftl«s<^,  di.ss<dute,  and  idle,  may  be 
his  and  their  hnhit?:,  the  worst  result  that 
can  ensue  will  he  their  hiconjing  bur- 
densome to  the  parishf  or  the  division  ; 
and  you  hold  out  an  encouragement 
to  the  b.T'cr  nppf'ti?e»«  of  niir  nature, 
againtit  wliich  the  heiter  atVt-ctions  wiU 
havo  much  difficnlty  in  cootendiog. 

We  would,  therefore,  confidently 
afbrni  that  frtc.trade  and  a  poor-law 
ought  not  to  be  found  in  iinif>n. 
Tiiey  "tune  harsh  discords;"  thev 
exercise  in  combination  a  most  pemt- 
eious  influence.  They  invite  the  sen- 
sual to  gross  indulgence  ;  they  menace 
the  self-restrained  with  a  boding  cry 
that  their  industry  and  seir-demM  will 
be  unrewarded.  Loose  livers  learn 
Irom  them  that  providence  is  unne- 


cessary ;  men  of  respectaUe  habits  are 
warned  by  them  that  providence  is 

vain.  Thu^  will  national  character 
be  corrupted.  The  tendencies  of  our 
ftJIen  nature  are  suAdeotly  debasiog 
to  demand  restraint;  but  relieved, 
as  they  will  he,  from  prudent  control 
by  disa!$trous  legi(«ia(ion,  the  course 
of  national  degeneracy  and  crime  will 
become  rapid  and  irretrievable. 

Webeli''\t'  <n\r  viow*  are  but  lit- 
tle different  from  those  t'Vvii  of  the 
economibts.  To  superadd  tlie  pests 
of  free-trade  to  the  evils  of  a  poor* 
law  is  not  tbeir  doing,  nor  is  it  their 
suggestion.  Thiy  who  inflict  upon 
the  country  the  double  evil,  confess 
the  malice  of  their  tntentione.  Their 
object  is  not  relief  for  die  poor»  bat 
rnin  to  th»'  landlnrd-.  To  accom- 
plish the  latter  ohjett,  they  willingly 
render  the  former  impracticable* 
Paupers  waste,  and  starve,  and  die ; 
t!i  i;  "-riHss  and  profligacy  spread 
wiik  r  ami  wider  ;  natural  affection 
dies  out  in  hearts  of  which  it  was 
onee  the  ^  living  soul.'*  What  mattm 
all  if  landlords  are  impoverished  and 
exterminated  ? — Shall  n>>t  this  malig- 
nity be  resisted.  The  truth  would 
set  men  free  from  its  deceitst  if  only 
truth  were  pertevertnglj  ineuleat* 
ed. 
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Althoi'gh  there  is  not  much,  per- 
haps, to  be  said  in  the  way  of  novelty 
upon  tiM  tttbjeet  of  abeenteeism,  yet 
as  it  Is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  causes  of  the  present  mise- 
rable condition  of  Ireland  should  be 
rigbtlj  underatood»  and  as  that  subject 
b  mtimately  conneeted  with  its  pre- 
sent social  condition,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  dedicate  a  few  pages  to  an 
inqniry  into  the  economic  and  social 
•vus  that  spring  from  that  source. 
The  subject  has  been  lately  brought 
forward  by  the  Honourable  John  P. 
Vereker^  aJid  we  propose  in  the  pre- 
sent artiel»  freely  to  arail  ourselm  of 
his  poblications.* 

Of  n]]  rmmtrif^,  Ireland  affords, 
perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle—peopled by  a  race  of  men 
whose  talent  has  shed  lustre  on  every 
court  and  cabinet  of  Europe,  and 
whose  valour  hn^  shone  consjjicuous 
in  many  a  latile-field — boasting  of 
pbjneal  and  geographieal  adTantagos, 
eqaallcd  hy  few,  and  rarpassed  by  no 
nation  in  the  world — possessed  of  a 
fertile  soil,  of  extensive  mines*  inter- 
tseted  by  navigable  rivers  andinez« 
haostible  coal  lelda— amidst  all  these 
natural  a(1%nntn'j''\«',  her  iiihahitant.s, 
thougl)  willing  to  work,  are  dying  of 
tttarvation,  or  dying  from  her  shores, 
md  belaml  remains  the  most  paaper- 
ised  and  helpless  of  the  civilised  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  The  finest  InV^s 
and  rivers  in  the  United  Empire  attbrd 
^ater-oomninnieationfroni  one  side  of 
the  Ungdom  to  the  other.  Mines  of 
iron,  eopper,  coal,  silver*  gold»  lead» 


mnnganesp,   antimony,   cobalt,  zinc, 
nikle,  chrome,  and  bismuth,  lie  scat- 
tered through  the  country.    The  ma- 
nufacturer may  defy  competition  with 
chpnp  coals,  cheap  laliour,  and  no  cost 
of  carriage.    The  bogs  of  Ireland  af- 
ford* at  nttle  eost,  an  onllmited  quan- 
tity of  charred  turf—the  best  charcoal 
that  can  be  manufactured  for  smelting 
iron,  and  of  groat  value  al.^o  for  gene- 
rating bteam ;  while  the  available  water 
power  of  Ireland  is  estimated  at  half 
a  million  of  horse  power  (although 
only  2,147  horse  power  is  actually  em- 
ployed).   Her  seas  abound  in  fish  of 
every  description ;  her  harbonra  are 
largo  and  commodious ;  her  climate  is 
salubrious  and  genial ;  and  the  prox- 
imity  of  the  sea  affords  every  facility 
for  trade  and  commerce.    No  wonder, 
when  we  reflect  on  aii  these  advaa- 
triL^p'^:— negU'cted   and   unemployed — 
and  turn  our  nching  eyes  from  the 
present  gloomy  state  of  our  country 
to  the  proud  pontion  which  she  ap- 
pears by  nature  destined  to  have  filled, 
that  we  should  seek  to  discover  the 
occult  causes  of  her  anomalous  condi- 
tion, and  that  we  shonld  ask  ourselves, 
in  Bishop  Berkeley's  words—"  What 
hinders  us  Irisli  from  exerting  our- 
selves, Uiiing  our   hands  and  brains, 
doing  something  or  other,  man,  wo- 
man and  child,  like  the  other  inhabi- 
tants of  God's  earth  ?" 

It  is  now  more  than  one  hundred 
years  stnoe  this  question  was  first 
pnt  to  ns  by  that  learned  bishop ;  and 
the  same  question  has  been  frequently 
repeated  since ;  for  it  is  impossible  for 


*  Ab»emtt«bm  Seomcmieaify  Cofittidend. — A  Paper  read  befbre  the  Dublfai  Statistical 
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may  one  to  compare  the  natural  wealth 

and  advantages  possessed  by  our  island, 
with  the  poverty  and  mi'^ory  that  every- 
wh^e  abounds,  without  feeling  that 
aoraeeztraor^nafy  ea«Msiiiiiit  operate 
in  her  case  ;  and  that  some  problem  in 
political  economy*  yet  to  be  loifedt 
must  apply  exclusively  to  her. 

By  some  the  poverty  of  Ireland  has 
been  attribati^  to  the  eharaeter  of  the 
Celtic  race.  They  are  too  apathetic, 
it  has  been  said,  for  the  active  pursuits 
of  industry,  and  too  indifferent  to  the 
enjoyments,  the  comfbrtt*  and  the  de- 
eeocies  of  life.  But  the  success  that 
Tins  attended  the  industrious  exertions 
of  the  Irishman  in  other  countries, 
proves,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  state 
of  Ireland  does  not  depend  on  anj 
physical  incapacity  opoo  the  part  of 
her  inhabitants. 

Possessed,  then,  of  ample  and  ex- 
traordinary resources,  and  peopled  by 
a  hardy,  active,  and  industrious  race, 
why  is  Ireland  poor?  What  powerful 
demon  paralyses  her  exertions,  and 
prostrates  her  energies,  as  often  aa 
she  attempts  to  rise  from  her  fallen 
state? 

In  the  course  of  the  fullosving  pages 
we  will  trace  the  origin  of  the  present 
evils  of  Irelan4»  first — ^to  the  poverty 
of  the  eonotrj,  and  the  absence  of  oa* 
pital  and  commercial  enterprise,  re- 
snlting  from  the  constant  drain  of  ab- 
8eBtee4ent  liram  omr  shores ;  and» 
secondly— to  the  absenco  of  the  moral 
influence  and  example  of  those  who 
desert  the  position  in  which  their  lot 
has  been  cast,  and  forsake  those  whom 
providence  has  committed  to  thdr 
charge — in  other  words,  to  absenteeism. 

But  before  we  consider  the  principles 
of  political  economy  upon  which  the 
theory  of  ahsentaeism  depends,  per* 
baps  It  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  our 
readers,  if  we  pve  a  short  h)?'.orical 
sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  uf 
absenteeism  in  England  and  Ireland, 
and  of  the  difibrent  legislative  enact- 
ments passed  to  control  or  modify  its 
progress  in  both  countrie*'. 

Absenteeism  never  existed  to  any 
very  prejudioial  extent  in  Eiwland. 
As  the  court  and  legislature  resided  in 
the  country,  every  inducement  existed 
for  its  proprietary  to  remun  at  home ; 
yet,  whenever  it  was  found  necessary, 
acts  of  psrlianent  of  the  severest 
atamp  were  pnssed  nrrain'^t  rton-resi- 
denee;  and  these  acts  were  put  into 


execution  with  great  severity.  Thai 

we  find  by  an  entry  in  the  rolls  of  par- 
liament, that  the  Anglo-Normans  who 
hei<i  estates  i>uth  in  Normandy  and 
England,  In  the  reign  of  King  Jobni 
were  ordered  to  make  their  electiea 
between  their  two  estates,  and  to  re- 
side  in  the  country  of  their  adoption. 
In  the  35th  year  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  First,  by  a  royal  or^nsam^ 
all  the  lands,  chattels,  and  other  estates 
of  certain  persons  enumerated,  were 
forfeited  to  the  iving,  because — reces- 
tenuU  Midt  ad  parUt  inmtmariiuti^ 
because  they  had  become  absentees. 
And  again,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  another  royal  ordinance  swept 
away  the  last  remains  of  absenteeism, 
by  compelling,  under  the  penalty  oif 
forfeiture,  every  one  who  had  estates 
in  France  and  England  to  dispose  of 
his  French  estate,  notwithstauding  any 
entiUl  or  settlement. 

It  is  very  probable,  if  these  acts  hsd 
not  been  j^a.esed,  thnt  Englishmen,  se- 
duced by  the  superiority  of  the  French 
climate,  would  have  resided  npon  thdr 
Norman  estates,  that  Firance  would 
have  become  the  ruling  power,  and  that 
England  wmi!  ^  have  filled,  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  the  same  situation 
in  respect  to  Prance,  that  Ireland  does 
BOW  in  respect  to  England.  Bat,  in 
addition  to  the  direct  enactmcn  t«  i^^nin^t 
absenteeism,  there  were  a  number  of 
Other  acts,  whose  policy  waa  indirectly 
to  prevent  its  growth.  The  ants  which 
prohibited  foreigners  from  purchasing 
lands  in  KnglnnJ,  and  thus  becoming 
absentee  proprietors,  had  this  object 
in  view.  This  was  also  the  policy^  of 
several  of  the  "Alien  Acts."  The 
law  of  settlement,  and  the  numerous 
laws  that  prohibited  artisans  and  nae- 
ohanles  worn  emigrating  to  foreign 
countries  (several  of  which  still  remain 
upon  our  statute  books),  have  also 
some  analogy  to  anti-absentee  enact- 
ments. In  addition  to  this,  we  most 
remember  tlut  the  public  opinion  of 
England  was  always,  and  still  i-s  ex- 
tremely hostile  to  abitenteei&m  or  cen« 
tralisation,  and  that  even  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  nobility  or  gentry  from 
their  estates  was  discouraged  as  modi 
as  possible.  Of  this  Lord  Rncon  has 
preserved  a  remarkable  corroboration 
in  an  apothegm  of  King  James  the 
First :  "  He  was  very  earnest,*  ha 
tells  11'^,  "  vrith  the  country  gentlemen 
to  go  from  Loudon  to  theif  opnntry 
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teats  ;  and  sometimen  ho  would  5ay 
thus  f  n  f  hern  :  *  Gentlemen,  at  London 
Tou  arc  like  ships  in  a  sea  which  show 
Mhe  ootliing ;  but  io  your  country  viU 
k||:es  yon  are  like  ships  in  a  river» 
which  look  lilie  g^rpat  things."*  Pur- 
6uini:  tliis  poiicj)  and  firmly  convlncr  d 
that  abbcnteeism  was  iocompatibie  with 
the  prosperity  of  their  country,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  never  wu  per* 
nittcd  extensively  to  prevail;  and  ac- 
iurdingiy,  whatever  other  misfortunes 
Eaglaud  mar  have  suffered,  abscntee- 
iiai  te  an  evil  to  which  the  has  been 
wry  little  exposed. 

Let  us  now  trace  the  progress  of 
absenteeism  at  this  side  of  the  chan- 
nel.   It  is  an  evil  esclusivt^ly  Irish. 
The  very  word  **  Absenteeism "  is 
defined  by  Dr.  Johntoo,  in  hit  die^ 
tioDary,  by  an  allusion  to  this  coun. 
tn.    It  originated  principally  in  the 
hlit  jpolicy  of  England,    instead  of 
attadiiDg  the  Irish  aristocracy  to  the 
British  govemmenf,  and  through  them 
their  dependants,  mnts  of  Irish  pro- 
perty were  generally  made  to  persons 
who  already  possessed  estates  in  Eng- 
land, under  the  mistaken  notion  that 
the  two  kingdons  would  be  thus  more 
closely  boiand  together  and  consoli* 
dated.    The  fatal  result  of  this  policy 
soon  manifested  itself.    The  Irish  es- 
tates were  neglected  and  forsaken  by 
their  Boglirii  proprietors}  and  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  deserted  by 
their  lord?^,  and  without  the  influence 
of  men  of  education  and  property  to 
direct  and  control  their  conduct,  fell 
ndcr  the  guidance  of  the  interested 
or  disaffected.    Thus  even  the  Eng* 
li&h  ^ctt!c'r?,  in  a  short  time,  becsme— 
wsis    1/ ihtrn  icis   Jiibcrniom  —  more 
Iri^h  than  the  Irish  themselves.  The 
rapid  spread  of  disaffsotion  and  dis- 
eoDtent  arising  from  these  causes,  and 
threaten-ng-  the  annihilation  of  English 
rule  in  Ireland,  compelled  the  Britiiih 
goveruroeot  soon  to  take  vigorous 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  ab« 
sent!  ei'^m. 

The  first  ordinance  acralnst  absen- 
teeism n-^  p,^«H<<d  in  the  third  year  of 
the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second  :  by 
it,  two-thirds  of  the  profits  of  thie 
iMids  of  those  who  neglected  to  retorn 
to  Ireland,  and  to  reside  upon  their 
r^fate.«,  were  forft  ifed.  Several  acts 
were  also  passed  m  tlio  2dth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  for  similar 
porpooea*   Tliasa  ordinances  wera  f  i- 


gorouKly  executed  for  manj  years  afr 

tcrwards,  and  numerous  seizures  were 
made  in  pursuance  of  them  in  the 
reigns  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  iV., 
v.,  and  VI.,  of  which  the  records  still 
remain  in  the  Remembrancer's  offioe. 
Even  such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
Lord  Berkeley,  were  not  exempt  from 
its  operation.   Their  Irish  lands  were 
re. vested  in  the  Crown  by  an  act 
passed  in  the  28th  year  of  the  rrij^n 
of  lleiuy  VIII.,  of  which  the  pream- 
ble is  very  remarkable,  and  well  wor- 
thy of  our  attention.   "  Forasmneh,** 
it  states,  "as  it  is  notorious  and  ihomU 
fett  that  this  the  King's  land  of  Ire- 
land hath  principally  grown  into  rninct 
desokUioiif  rebellion,  and  decaie,  by  oc- 
casion that  great  dominionst  lands, 
and  possessions  within  the  same  land, 
have  descended  to  noblemen,  w  ho,  de- 
mouring  within  the  re;ilrn  of"  Knu  linid, 
and  not  providing  fur  the  guod  order 
and  surety  of  the  same»  ia  their  ab- 
sence and  by  their  negligeiioe»  suffered 
(various  malpractice?,  &c.,  to  take 
place  upon  the  said  estates),  which 
hath  been  the  principal  came  of  the 
wdienble  tUaU  wktnbi  U  it  «i  iku 
mwatltW."   The  10th  of  Charles 
I.,  cnp.  xi,,  is  al?o  directed  against 
absenteeism,  as  well  as  the  2nd  George 
I.,  cap.  iii.,  sec.  59.    And  residence 
for  a  spediled  period  was  made  a  con* 
dition  m  all  tna  grants  in  the  Ulster 
Plantation. 

But,  notwithstanding:  all  these  pre- 
ventive measures,  the  laws  were  so 
laxly  administered,  and  so  many  li- 
cences granted  for  their  iniHngement 
to  those  who  had  interest  or  money 
enough  to  obtain  them,  that  absentee- 
ism continued  to  gain  ground.  Of 
thist  many  of  the  contemporary  writers 
bitterly  complain  $  and  w  bile  they  im- 
pute the  slow  pro;^ess  of  English  in- 
fluence to  these  causes,  they  also  de- 
uiunstrate,  in  tlie  clearest  manner, 
that  the  two  kingdoms  never  will  be 
consolidated  as  long  as  absenterism 
is  suffered  to  exist.  Our  limits  per- 
mit us  only  to  give  one  example,  which 
we  have  selected  from  the  works  of 
Sir  John  Davie8»  an  Englishman,  and 
attorney-general  in  the  reign  of  King 
James  the  First.  "  The  absence/'  he 
has  (>bserve<l,  "of  the  great  lords 
(who,  having  great  estates  in  Ireland, 
yet  kept  their  contioual  residence  in 
Kngland)  was  the  principal  ^aosa  of 
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the  '-Inw'  progress  made  by  tht-  rnfj. 
lish  in  Ireland."  "  All  write  rs  do  im- 
pute the  decajf  and  loss  ui  Leinster,** 
Mjt  h«»  to  the  aiMeooe  of  th»  Eng* 
liMl  lordi*  Thej  could  not  be  drawn 
to  mnke  tbeir  personal  residence  in 
the  kingdom,  but  managed  their  es- 
tttes  by  tboir  ceoMcbtlt  and  it rvAiits." 
He  also  impaled  the  decay  Mid  loM  of 
Ulster  and  Connaugbt  to  the  hum 
cause  ;  and  to  it  we  must  still  attri- 
bute the  "  ruine»  de&olalioni  rebellion* 
-and  deouo"  of  IreUnd. 

Before  leaving  this  portion  of  our 
subject,  we  may  mention,  that  thf* 
•triotest  laws  exist  against  absentecisia 
IB  most  othar  oovntma.  A  fubjeet 
cannot  leave  Russia  without  the  per- 
mission  of  the  Kmp<^r()r  (which  is  sel- 
dom given)  ;  and  the  heavy  passport 
duty,  payable  in  every  Russian  town 
throagb  whieb  the  traveller  pa8see» 
operates  .as  a  heavy  absentee  tax.  Re- 
sidence is  the  tenure  on  which  pnsspg. 
sions  are  held  in  some  of  the  hulian 
•talee.  Mi^T  l*we  were  eoaoted 
against  it  in  France,  and  it  it  prohi- 
bited l)y  the  (  VxIp  Napoleon.  When 
Lord  Baltimore  and  others  abandoned 
Ameriea*  thei^  estates  were  eonfis- 
eated*  When  Portugal  and  Spain 
were  united  under  Philip  the  mnd, 
the  Portuguese  nobility  took  up  their 
residence  in  bpaui.  The  Portuguei»e, 
sensible  of  the  bjury  they  sostained* 
rose  in  armn,  overthrew  the  Spanish 
viceroy,  placed  the  Uuke  of  Braganra 
on  the  Portuffoese  throne,  contiscated 
the  estates  of  the  absentees,  enaoted 
severe  measaree  against  their  apostate 
ooantrjmen  ;  and  soon  after,  from  a 
mendicant  and  prostrate  nation^  Por- 
tugal rose  to  opulence  and  power. 

Altboogh  we  have  suted  that  the 
effects  of  absenteeism  were  never  se- 
verely felt  in  Knglanil,  it  n)ust  not  be 
supposed  that  they  never  were  felt  at 
air.  The  faet  of  so  many  acts  havioff 
been  passed  to  secure  the  residcnoo  of 
the  lande  d  propriptnr'j,  \<  nt  least  an 
argument  that  some  mconvenieuce  was 
experienced  from  their  absence.  This 
was  particolarly  hit  when  the  coneln- 
sion  of  the  late  peace  opened  the  con- 
tinent to  the  British.  TbcTTumber  of 
English  who  then  availed  themtielves 
of  this  opportunity  of  travelling  abroad* 
eaoaed  «  drain  of  capital  from  their 
own  country  which  wan  %p\PTf]v  felt. 

m 

Accordingly,  in  the  year  Iblti,  Lord 
Bulkeley  proposed,  as  a  species  of 


absentee-ta\-,  n  fipivy  duty  upon  pass- 
ports. Tlif  I.r\rl  of  Liverpool,  in 
reply,  said  that  the  subject  teas  under 

tlmcomMmOkm^ihtttrmmry,  The 
project  of  an  English  absentee  tax 

was  R^ain  brought  before  the  notice 
of  parliament  in  the  month  of  May 
1 822.  It  was  sooght  to  impose  ft  tat» 
not  upon  those  who  were  travelling 

abroad  for  their  pleasnrf  or  health, 
but  ujH>n  those  who  had  tixed  them- 
selves habitually  upon  the  Ckintinent, 
and  whose  object  was  to  avoid  th« 
taxes,  and  to  expend  their  incomes  in 
a  foreign  country  ;  thereby  stimulatinpr 
the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  hos- 
tile nations,  with  that  money  whidb 
ought  to  stimulate  the  agriculture  And 
commerce  of  England.     The  hnuvs 
might  be  pleaded  in  excuse,  it  wa;^ 
said,  of  the  absentee;  but  it  might 
also  be  pleaded  in  justification  of  tlM 
house,  if  they  imposed  a  tax  equal  to 
this  bonus,  which  was   exactly  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  and  burdens  the 
absentees  tlais  contrived  to  esCApe. 
••In  fact,"  says  Mr.  Vereker,  <*uiiJeaa 
an  ftbsf.ntee  tax  is  imposed  in  England, 
it  would  appear  that  the  principal 
result  of  the  millions  which  wero 
spent  in  the  late  war,  of  the  lives  of 
our  countrymen  so  profusely  sacrificed, 
and  the  mortj^ayred  pf>^-e':'5inns  of  onr 
posterity,  ha^t  been,  that  tiie  Kngii&h 
who  remain  at  home  are  oppronead 
with  heavy  taxes,  which  induce  other 
Englishmen  to  1«mvo  their  count rj, 
and  to  export  milUous  to  France  whicb 
she  would  never  have  otherwise  ob- 
tained ;  giving  n  stimnlns  to  Freisob 
n.^riotiltttro  nnd  commerce,  an  !  encou- 
raging a  Cfunpetition  with  EnglamL 
which  ^eeius  likely  to  prove  in  the 
de^free  nunomi  and  detrimental  to  tfa« 
British  merchant."    Itistbedutv  4>f 
every  man  "to  abide  in  the  sam^  <  \  [f- 
ing  in  which  he  is  called;"  and  we 
iinoerely  hope  an  act  of  parlianeiit 
will  soon  showy  even  to  absentee^ 
that** 

«« BigliiiA  «spaali  «f«7  MSB  le  dft  his  Mgr.'* 

An  Irish  absentee  tax  has  frequently 
been  hrnti?ht  bpfore  the  notice  of  par- 
liament, in  txieyear  1814,  Sir  Robert 
Peelj  in  advocating  a  duty  upon  powers 
of  attorney*  considered  that  it  would 
oprrate  as  a  •'ort  of  absentee  tax  :  *'  it 
^^  Juld  have  the  etfect  of  compelling 
geutlemen  to  reside  opon.their  estatet| 
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hf  making  it  eipennve  to  emploj 
agents ;  <md  no^uig  could  contribute 
more  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
eouiUry."     On  another  occasion  the 
Dake  of  Wellington  declared,  that 
^  tlio  miseries  of  Ireland  were  maiidy 
attributable  to  thsir  lordships  wholly 
abandoning    the    country."  Judge 
Fletcher  in  his  charge  to  the  grand 
jury  of  Cavan,  said  of  ai^sentees — 
Tliej  are  a  elsis  of  personsi  to  wbonit 
in  the  chief  degree,  all  the  miseries  of 
Ireland  are  to  be  attributed  ;  leaving 
their  estates  and  tenantry  in  the  hands 
of  venal  agents,  who,  while  thev  sedu- 
loasl/  exert  themselves  to  fill  their 
ovn  pocketsv  strive  to  gratify  their 
«llij>!<'vprs  by  a  large  rental  on  paper." 

In  ilie  debate  upon  absentieism  in 
the  House  of  Cororaons  in  1833,  its 
haoelul  eflTeets  were  condemned  by 
Ifr.  Spring  Rice  (now  Lord  Mont- 
pngle,  Lora  Althorp,  Mr.  Hume,  &c. 
The  last  time  it  was  brouj?ht  forward 
(on  the  18th  of  March  1847),  Mr. 
Labonohere  admitted^  that  it  was  a 
grievous  misfortune  which  he  trusted 
wonld  hv  remedied  as  much  as  possible 
bj  tiiir  and  legitimate  means."  *'  He 
waj»  willing  to  acknowledge,"  he  said, 
"  that  in  the  course  of  his  official  ex- 
perience in  Ireland^  he  had  been  much 
struck  with  many  c;i$e«*  in  which  the 
honourable  f  xertionn  of  resident  pro- 
prietors to  meet  and  avert  the  distresi 
which  existed  around  them,  had  been 
thwarted  and  checked  by  the  refusal  of 
those  not  resident  to  co-operate  with 
them."  These  discussions,  however, 
led  to  no  practical  results.  Upon  a 
divblon  taking  place*  tewral  of  ike 
Repeal  members  daided  agaiuU  the 
motion. 

We  have  given  this  short  historic 
sketch  of  absenteeism^  in  order  to  shew 
that  it  has  been  declared  by  the  highest 
anthoritses  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
welfare  of  Ireland  —  that  residence  was 
fixed  as  a  duty  upon  those  w  ho  ob- 
tained land  in  this  country,  and  that 
penalties,  attached  to  non-rettdencCf 
are  almost  a  part  of  the  common  law 
of  the  \iiu<-]. 

Let  us  now  c  on^ider  for  a  few  mo- 
ments the  question  of  absenteeinm  eco- 
noarieallj.  Reduced  to  its  simplest 
lbrm,it  resolves  itself  into  thtst^If  the 
wealthy  proprietors  of  A  go  to  reside 
in  will  not  A  suffer  an  injury,  and 
B  obtain  a  benefit  ?  This  (question  is 
•Adom  met  dirtetly  by  political  econo* 


mists.    When  |mt  to  them  thev  ask. 
Have  I  not  a  right  to  reside  where  I 

like  ?"  or,  '*  How  would  you  prevent 
absenteeism  ?"  or,  **  Is  not  a  Cork  man 
who  resides  in  Dublin  an  absentee  so 
far  as  Cork  is  concerned?**  But  do 
these  questions  answer  or  touch  upon 
the  proposition,  **  Is  A  Impoverishpd 
or  B  enriched?"  The  must  plausible 
argument  used  in  extenuation  of  ab< 
senteeism>  is  tliat  advanced  by  thoee 
who  assert  that  it  is  a  matter  of  iD« 
difference  to  a  communitv  whether  a 

0 

certain  sum  of  money  is  paid  to  an 
absentee  or  foreigner,  or  not,  as  in  the 
event  of  any  individual  desiring  to  ob« 
tain  any  portion  of  that  money,  ho 
mii*t  jnirrhasie  it  with  the  prnchjct  of 
his  own  industry,  and  that  it  is  imma- 
terial whether  this  produce  is  paid  in 
exchange  for  gold  to  an  Irishman  or  n 
foreigner;  and  that»  therefore,  the 
only  loss  a  countrv  rf'oeives  is  the 
price  or  expense  of  t  xiiorting  the  pro- 
duce, &ic.  A  little  reiiection,  how* 
ever»  will  shew  the  sophistry  of  this 
argument.  If  the  absentee  rent 
amounts  to  £1,000,  and  is  paid  to  an 
Irishman  in  France,  Ireland  is  evi- 
dently poorer  by  £1,000.  If  she  ex- 
ports produce,  and  purchases  back  the 
^1,000,  she  is  still  poorer  by  £1,000 
worth  of  produce.  If  paid  to  a  lan'!- 
Inrd  at  home,  she  loses  nothing.  The 
^1,000  will  he  bought  from  him  for 
£lJO(iQ  worth  of  produce }  but  Ire* 
land  continues  in  possession  of  both 
the  £1,000  and  the  produce,  saving, 
besides,  the  cost  of  exportini^  her  j^ro- 
duce,  freight,  duty,  insurance,  broiier- 
age,  port  dues.  Sec. 

Let  this  question  be  examined  in 
any  light,  and  the  same  conclosion  will 
always  follow.  Political  eoonomy  in- 
forms us  that  all  payments  actually 
take  place  by  barter.  Assume  it  to 
be  so.  Now  let  us  trace  the  process 
through  which  his  rent  is  paid  to  an 
absentee,  supposing  it  to  be  n)ade  in 
kind.  Our  absentee  remittances  are 
estimated  at  £4,000,000  per  annum* 
and  let  us  suppose  the  entire  of  this 
rent  to  be  paid  by  one  tenant,  to  one 
absentee,  in  a  single  payment,  and  at 
the  same  ^ort.  The  revenue  of  Ire- 
land consists  of  her  produce — cattle 
and  com.  It  is,  therefore,  in  these 
the  payment  will  be  made.  On  the 
gale-day  a  nnmber  of  vessels  will  ar- 
rive in  which  cattle  to  the  value  of 
£4,000,000  win  be  embarked^  itnd  con^ 
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sumed  uiifi  rnjo^'^d  clsnth^rt?,  while  thf^ 
only  equivalent  the  country'  nili  receive 
will  be  the  receipt  for  his  rent  from 
the  absentee — a  mere  piece  of  dirty 
paper.  Had  absenteeism  not  existed, 
these  cattle,  &c.,  to  the  value  of 
X4,000,000,  or  their  e(^uivalent,  would 
have  been  eonsnmed  and  enjoyed  by 
Irishmen.  1 1  is  necessary,  too,  to  bear 
in  mind  this  f  irr  — that  of  £10,000  paid 
to  a  resident  latuUord,  n  very  small 
portion  of  it  is  consumed  or  anni- 
mlated  by  himself.  The  greater  por* 
tion  of  It  is  paid  in  wages  to  his  ser. 
vants  or  labourorp,  ana  by  them  ex- 
pended in  the  country  ;  and  of  that 
portion  which  he  and  his  household 
annihiiate^tho  bread*  meat*  &o.,  they 
tfonsame^thc  retail  dealer  by  whom 
they  are  su}>pncd  retains  his  prrfit, 
which  gcnernlly  n mounts  to£'iO  or £30 
per  cent.  Thus  every  portion  of  his 
inoorae*  except  what  he  and  his  house- 
hold aotualW  annihilate*  goes  into  the 
pockets  of  his  countrymen  (instead  of 
foreigners),  and  u])on  that  [  ortlon  of 
his  mcome  which  is  expended  u^un 
articles  for  immediate  consumption, 
the  dealers  and  tradesmen  who  furnish 
them,  olttn'n  a  hand-'^ouu-  profit. 

From  tilt  se  fact.«,  the  author  already 
quoted  draws  the  following  conclusions. 
The  rental  of  Ireland  wast  according 
to  the  poor-law  valuation*  thirteen 
millions  a-ycar  (what  is  it  now  ?)  ;  and 
upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  nrid  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hidl  (subsequently  adopted  by 
Sir  Robert  Kane),  the  linen  trade  of 
Ireland  is  supported  and  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  a  capital  of  five  millions, 
and  yet  ^'ives  constant  employment  to 
half  a  million  of  persons*  distributing 
annually  the  sum  of  ^1*200,000  in 
wages.  **  Let  us  reBeet  upon  this*"  he 
says.  **  Every  four  ycnr^  a  sum  of 
nioney  preater  thnn  three  tiitu  s  the  en- 
tire capital  embarked  in  the  linen  trade 
of  Ireland— to  the  existence  of  which 
the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  Ulster 
are  mainly  due — is  taken  out  of  the 
country,  and  expended  or  invested  in 
foreign  cUmes, — a  sum  of  money  which, 
inrested  in  trade  or  commerce,  would 
enable  in  eight  years  the  sum  of  mora 
than  £7,.jOO,000  to  bo  annually  spent 
in  paying  wages  to  native  workmen — 
a  sum  exceeding  half  the  present  rental 
of  Irelsndr 

Absenteeism  is* therefore*  beyond  all 
doubt,  "  the  cause  of  tho  poverty  of 
Ireland— of  the  absence  of  capital  and 


enterprise  —  of  her  dilapidated  re- 
sources— her  expiring  commerce  and 
bankrupt  tradenaen^of  her  unez* 
plored  treasures  and  un worked  mines 
— her  barren  wastes — and,  above  aU» 
her  unemployed  population.** 

Naturally  poor  and  discontented, 
and  without  the  means  of  obtaining 
food  or  employment,  the  labouring 
man  5s  oMipcd  to  look  to  the  soil  as 
his  only  means  of  support  ;  and  hence 
the  intense  competition  and  consequent 
high  rents  for  land*  fraa  which  Ire* 
land  has  co  much  soffered*  UnwUUn^» 
iinflt  r  thc'c  circumstance*,  to  pay  his 
rent,  often  unable  to  do  to,  and  hostile 
to  the  absent  and  unknown  proprietor 
of  the  soil,  the  tenant  finds  the  place 
that  is  filled  in  other  countries  by  the 
inan  of  education  an  !  property,  filled 
ill  Ittlain!  by  the  agitator,  or  place> 
hunting  demagogue.  By  him  all  clo&ses 
are  taught  to  look  upon  the  rights  and 
securities  of  property  as  a  sort  of  legal 
spoliation,  and  upon  the  laws  as  an 
organised  system  of  tyranny,  upheld 
by  thu  aristocracy  out  of  self«ioterested 
motives*  but  opposed  afike  to  the  liberty 
and  prosperity  of  the  country.  From 
him  the  people  imbibe  the  seeds  of  dis- 
nffection  an<l  rebellion  ;  and  the  t\w 
gentlemen  still  resident,  unable  to  cope 
with  the  flood  of  social  dborganisallont 
are  often  obliged  to  swell  tha  avil  bif 
becoming  themselves  absentees. 

Ireland  is  poor  nnd  disaffected,  be- 
cause the  great  bulk  ot  her  gentrr  live 
aliens  to  the  land  from  which  their  in- 
comes are  derived — strangers  to  the 
tenants  who  toil  and  labour  for  their 
maintenance,  nnd  «ppfirnt(  d  from  all 
those  social  atiections  which  every  man 
owes  to  the  land  of  his  birth.  Ireland 
is  squalid,  dirty,  and  wTttched*  beeaiaa 
the  great  ]»uik  of  the  people  do  not 
know  \vhat  la  UHatit  by  the  comforts 
and  decencies  of  life  ;  because  tbey 
have  never  even  heard  of  many  of  Ihoea 
things  which  the  English  labourer  con- 
siders the  absolute  necessaries  of  life  ; 
and  because  many  of  them  have  never 
conversed  with  an  educated  man,  nor 
seen  a  well-dressed  person*  exoept  the 
absentee's  driver  or  bailiff. 

It  is  frequently  pleaded  as  an  ex- 
cu^e  by  the  absentees  for  abandoning 
their  country  and  their  duty,  that  their 

lives  are  not  safe/*  and  that  the  nu- 
merous agrarian  outrages  prevent  their 
residing  ;  but  w©  have  already  shewn 
that  absenteeism  is  the  causa  of  these 
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Tory  disturbances,  and  that  they  can 
never  be  subUued  except  by  the  slow 
and  sQent  infloence  of  tho  lojal,  edo- 
c»ted>  and  high>principled  gentleman. 
Whfn  the  people  revolted  from  their 
Uwful  sovereign,  and  chose  Wat  Tjler 
«a  Ifaeir  leader*  whose  fell  exasperated 
the  people.  King  Richard  rode  up  to 
them,  and  asked  what  they  ?ou;^ht. 
•«  You  have  lost  a  leader,"  said  he  j 
**  follow  lue,  and  I  will  be  jour  leader." 
This  is  what  Ireland  wants.  The 
Wat  Tylers  who  sway  the  public  mind 
niust  fall,  and  those  who  arc  the  na* 
tural  protectors  of  the  people,  must 
become  th^r  leaders.  A  oontest  must 
be  fought— and  may  it  bo  a  long  and 
protr.Tctcd  one.  Irishmen  must  ?^trive 
to  repair  past  misconduct,  and  exert 
themselves  in  mutually  supporting  one 
ju>oth«r»  till  the  sereral  ehwses  In  this 
country  form  at  last  *'  that  perfect 
pillar  uf  the  state  where  all  above  is 
^race,  and  all  beneath  is  strength." 

We  do  not  pretend,  in  the  present 
ps^r,  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Irish 
landlords ;  ]mt  wr^  w'l^h  to  draw  a  very 
marked  di^tmction  between  the  Irish 
resident  landlords  and  those  who  reside, 
at  Swift  calls  it,  **  in  England,  upon 
their  Irish  estates."  The  resident 
landlord  is  acquainted  with  the  private 
bistorj  and  the  petty  cares  of  his  te- 
nants ;  he  advises  them  in  their  diffl* 
colties — he  encourages  them  as  they 
labour  for  hiin.  Let  him  he  hard- 
hearted or  cruel,  he  still  cannot — hu. 
man  nature  cannot — close  the  bowels 
of  compassion  to  many  of  the  suffer^ 
ings  endured  —  perhaps  daily — by  thou- 
s.-jnds  of  <  ur  miserable  countrymen  : 
and  «veu  .1  tyrant  will  preserve  his  de- 
pendents from  the  tyranny  of  his  io- 
nrion.  Bot  what  assistance  do  their 
tenants  ohtain  fr«im  those  who,  when 
thej  see  them  wounded  and  bleeding, 
like  the  Pharisee  of  old,  crots  over  to 
ike  other  suit. 

Whenever  we  htnr  n  mnn  in  a 
London  drawing-room  descnl>ing  the 
blood-thirsty  and  barharoud  character 
of  tiie  Irish  peasantry,  or  railing  at 
th*  Irish  landlords,  we  may  rest  as- 
sured that  he  is  an  Irish  absentee,  and 
that  he  resides  in  England,  not  be- 
cause the  laws  d  Ireland  protect  him 
ItUf  bnt  because  he  loves  London 
more.  In  fact,  the  landlordism  of 
Irelanfl  i'^  in  Ktv^dand.  In  the  county 
of  Ci^ire  i'uur-tit'ths  of  the  soil  is  the 
|>roperty  of  men  who  resldo  In  Eng« 


land.  In  the  county  of  Limerick  the 
proportion  is  nearly  the  same  ;  and 
roost  of  the  estates  in  Ireland  which 
excite  the  indignation  of  the  English 
tourist  belong  actually  to  En^'liah 
proprietors ;  while  numbers  of  men, 
whose  farms  at  the  other  side  of  the 
channel  arc  models  of  good  manage- 
ment and  presiding  care,  permit  their 
tenants  in  this  country  to  live  almost 
in  an  unnatural  state  of  nature,  de- 
based and  degraded.  When  will 
Eii^'lishmen  feel  that  Irishmen  are 
their  fellow-subjects,  and  that  the  same 
code  of  moralilY  and  public  opinion 
ought  to  prevail  at  botn  sides  of  the 
channel  ?  The  .absentees  are  generally 
(with  many  bright  exceptions  we  are 
glad  to  say)  careless  and  severe  in 
their  conduct  towards  their  tenantry ; 
for  love  for  one*s  country  is  a  virtue 
bestowed  alone  on  those  who  reside ; 
and  those  who  abandon  their  native 
land,  and  exaggerate  all  the  faults  of 
their  countrymen  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
pitiating the  foreigner!  are  universally 
despised,  and  never  leave  a  favourable 
impression  of  themselves  or  their 
country  in  the  places  they  frequent. 
Thus  the  Irish  absentees  who  flock  to 
England  have  brought  their  country 
into  disrepute,  just  as  the  English  who 
squander  millions  in  France  have  only 
increased  the  anti-British  feeling  of  the 
French. 

Absenteeism,  we  have  already  said, 
increases  absenteeism.  The  resident 
gentleman  is  worn  out  in  a  fruitless 
endeavour  to  do  the  work  that  ought 

to  be  shared  by  many.  It  h  in  vain 
that  he  endeavour?  to  introduce  im- 
proved methods  of  farming  upon  his 
property,  when  all  the  surroundii^ 
estates  continue  under  a  primitive 
state  of  cultivation.  His  exertions 
often  meet  with  opposition — always 
with  ridicule— till  fairly  tired  out,  ho 
freouently  gives  up  in  despair.  Two 
or  tnree  resident  proprietors,  possessed 
perhaps  of  only  a  small  f»ortion  of  tbo 
soil,  are  obliged  to  manage  a  poor* 
bouse,  coroprinng  many  hundred  pau- 
pers, although  their  own  estates  do  not 
f  urnish  a  single  one  ;  and  their  whole 
lives  are  spent  in  giving  encourage- 
ment and  employment  to  the  poor  in 
their  neighbourhood,  and  in  ameliorat- 
ing and  inijjruvin^  tlie  condition  of 
their  tenantry  ;  for  tl:e  es(  itcs  of  ab- 
sentees are  the  principal  uur^eriirs  of 
pauperism*    In  their  capacity  of  grand 
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and  petty  jorori,  of  magistrates,  and 
in  the  various  other  situations  in 
which  the  gentry  of  a  country  are 
placed,  an  undue  amount  of  lahour  is 
thrown  upon  the  few  residents,  while 
the  non*resideQce  of  neighbouring 
proprietors,  not  only  deprives  them  of 
society  and  mutual  support,  but  takes 
awav  ut  the  same  time  the  ':rpf<t(\st 
spur  to  exertion — that  stunuius  which 
arises  from  the  praiseworthy  emula- 
tion of  neighbooring  proprietors.  If 
the  resident  is  guilty  of  ao  act  of 
liarsliiu'Sj?,  his  comluct  is  commented 
upon  in  the  neighbourhood— /?MiMm 
habet  in  cornu.  'Vhe  absentees,  un  the 
Other  hand,  are  completely  exempt 
from  the  loflnenee  of  pablic  opinion  $ 
to  this,  in  a  K^reat  measure*  the 
mismanagement  of  their  estates  must 
be  attributed,  as  well  as  many  arts  of 
a  less  venial  character,  which  have 
been  frequently  made  the  just  cause 
of  eomplunt. 

Over>popttlatlon  is  another  fertile 
cause  of  poverty  in  Ireland,  and  the 
attention  of  manv  has  been  directed 
towards  the  subject.  It  is  evident 
that  people  who  know  of  and  desire 
none  of  the  necessaries  or  comforts  of 
civilised  life,  can  have  but  few  induce- 
ments for  refusing  to  enter  into  the 
matrimonial  state.  The  mrxn  who  is 
perfectly  satisfied  with  a  mud  hut,  po- 
tatoesy  and  a  bundle  of  straw,  will  not 
be  deterred  from  marriage  hy  the 
consideration  that  his  offspring  will 
fare  no  better  than  their  parents.  It 
is  only  when,  by  a  contact  with  civi- 
lised people,  and  by  constantly  seeing 
and  desiring,  and  at  last  imitating  the 
eomforts  and  utilities  of  eivUlsed  Iife» 
that  people  will  become  used  to  many 
things  they  do  not  even  dream  of  un- 
der other  circumstances.  When  this 
ha.s  taken  place,  the  people  will  see 
they  have  but  two  alternatives— either 
to  resign  the  comforts  they  have  lately 
adopted,  and  the  enjoyments  they  now 
consider  indispen.sabie,  or  to  postpone 
their  marriage — as  the  higher  classes 
in  Ireland,  and  all  classes  in  erery 
other  country  in  Europe  do— till  they 
have  accumulated  by  their  industry 
enough  to  support  thf  Tn  and  their  off- 
spring in  the  con«lition  they  now  con- 
sider indispensable.    This  is  the  only 

{>raetical  method  of  restraining  popu- 
ation  within  wholesome  limits ;  and 
this  consummation  never  will  take 
plm^untU  the  poor  see  in  the  posses* 


sion  and  eijoyment  of  others  the  com* 

forts  and  humble  luxuries  to  wUch 
we  have  already  alluded. 

Civilisation  will  only  be  extended 
and  spread  by  actual  contact  with  tb» 
educated  ani  civilised.  When  we 
look  at  the  advantages  that  Sarawak 
has  derived  from  the  residence  of  a 
single  Engli-h  gentleman,  and  the 
enormous  benefits  it  has  obtained, 
must  wc  not  feel  that  Ireland  would 
be  a  diflferent  country  if  a  few  Mr, 
Brookes  made  it  the  scene  of  their 
philanthropi'"  cxprtions  ?  But  we  seek 
no  extraordinary  assistance  from  ex- 
traneous sources.  We  don't  ask  fur 
foreign  capital ;  we  only  wish  to  re- 
tain the  capital  created  in  our  own 
country  by  our  own  industry*  assisted 
by  the  natural  ncency  of  those  re- 
sources with  which  Heaven  has  blessed 
us.  We  do  not  seek  for  foreign  land- 
lords— ^not  even  for  ''pactical  in* 
structors" — after  all,  only  an  excuse^ 
and  a  lame  excuse,  for  resident  land- 
lords ;  all  we  want  is  our  own  gen- 
try— the  natural  leatlers  and  instruc- 
tors of  the  people — for  without  them, 
we  contend,  Ireland  will  uever  emerge 
from  her  present  state  of  ignorance: 
nor  will  the  laws  be  ever  respected 
and  firmlv  establi>hed  without  the  co* 
ordinate  !(s«;i«!tanee  of  an  impartial  go- 
vernment ami  a  resident  aristocracy. 

A  proper  system  of  educatloa  may* 
and  will,  do  a  great  deal  to  civilise 
Ireland,  and  to  elevate  the  character 
of  the  people  ;  but  the  example  of  one 
good  man  ts  worth  a  thousand  books, 
and  a  well-spent  life  will  inculcate 
more  moral  precepts  than  an  entire 
library  could  enforce.  Unless  reading 
is  familiar  to  a  man, and  ample  leisure 
for  study  presents  itself  to  liira,  he 
will  never  derive  much  advantage  from 
books :  an  artisan  or  labourer  is  ge- 
nerally more  anxious  to  relax  his  miodt 
after  the  labours  of  the  day,  than  td 
fatigue  it  with  the  perusal  of  some 
abstract  work  u|)on  polemics  or  social 
philosophy.  It  is  by  the  example  of 
others  that  he  generally  guides  and 
shapes  his  own  conduct ;  and  from  the 
conversation  of  the  enlightened,  the 
wise,  and  the  good,  that  he  obtains 
real  advantages.  His  heart  must  h*i 
touched — his  sympathies  must  be  in- 
voked—he must  be  addressed,  by  the 
apostle  of  moral  and  social  trutOt  la 
the  language  of  the  soul. 

In  addition  to  all  these  advantagct 
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that  flow  from  fho  resulenee  of  an 
arUtocracjf*  we  must  add  that  the  ig- 
norant, aiM  more  partienlirly  the  Irish 
poor,  seldom  adopt  anj  Improvement 

until  they  have  seen  it  actually  tried, 
and  hare  bcpii  witiu's«p>i  of  it.s  succfss. 
It  is  in  vain  that  wu  talk,  in  the  uiuun- 
taina  of  Coanemara»  and  the  dreary 
wilds  of  Skibbereen,  of  the  excellence 
of  South  D'>v<  n  sheep,  or  the  «uperi- 
oritj  of  Durham  or  Ayresbire  kine. 
A  raeident*  gentlemaot  whose  leitoro 
baa  enabled  him  to  travel,  ai^<l  to  com- 
pare their  respt  ctive  mmts,  will  intro- 
duce iht?  must  suitable  breeds  of  cattle, 
At  an  outlay  far  exceeding,  it  may 
be»  their  actual  value ;  bnt  the  lama 
money,  if  he  were  an  absentee,  would 
probably  be  idly  oxpcndrd  abroad, — 
and  in  time,  pt-rhaps,  the  neighbour- 
hood will  have  the  benefit  of  a  ^  Tam- 
worth  bull."  Turnips  were  only  in- 
tro  lT:rrd  very  lately  into  some  parts  of 
the  west  of  Ireland  by  the  resident 
gentry  ;  and  most  of  the  improved 
imglementa  and  seeds  tiaed  have  all 
been  adopted  by  tlie  farmer  in  con.se- 
quence  of  seein.r  the  advantages  that 
resulted  from  tiitir  u&e  upon  some 
oontignont  properties ;  for  the  imall 
ca{>ital  po.sse^sed  by  the  farmer  seldom 
enabloH  Ijiia  to  run  the  risk  of  making" 
experiments.  Many  particular  instances 
of  the  exertions  and  ancoeaaof  the  re- 
^dent  gentry  of  Ireland  were  enume- 
rated by  us  in  an  article  published  a 
siiorl  tim"  since  ;t  and  wt*  need  only 
app«ai  tu  atiy  man's  experience  for  nu- 

BMroot  fiieta  in  oorroboration  of  what 
wa  bare  stated. 

A  rf'idcut  gentleman  will  indl- 
rectly  encourage  industry  and  honesty 
by  promoting  the  moat  active  and  in- 
telligent of  his  tenantry.  A  kind 
word  from  his  lan  llord  will  cfton  in. 
Huce  a  tenant  to  commence  an  expen- 
sive undertaking.  A  timtfly  mediation 
npon  bia  part  will  often  compromise 
an  angry  quarrel,  and  prcHerve  har- 
mony in  the  neighbourh(»od.  His  pre- 
sence is  ofieo  necessary  to  induce  par- 
ties to  consent  to  new  roadSf  or  exten* 
sIva  works  of  reclamation,  however 
advantageous  they  may  be  for  all  par- 
ties ;  and  he  h  far  more  likeiv  to  ad- 
vance money  to  bis  tenants  for  such 


improTPments,  when  he  actually  ?ecs 
them  in  course  of  completion,  than  a 
person  who  has  never  even  seen  his 
estate.  The  sons  and  daughters  of 
his  tenants  will  also  be  taken  into  his 
house  as  domestic  servants,  and  may, 
after  a  time,  be  advanced,  sbotild  their 
conduct  deserve  it,  to  the  most  eonfi* 
dential  posts  in  his  household  ;  and 
till!'  :\  feelins;  of  sympathy,  wiiich  al- 
ways enhances  the  value  of  services, 
will  be  engendered  between  the  higher 
and  lower  classes  :  and  as  soon  as  the 
people  discover  that  industry  has  its 
reward,  they  will  strive  to  become  in- 
dustrious :  for  at  presient  crime  exists 
in  Ireland  because  there  is  a  market 
for  crime,  and  a  reward  for  lawless- 
ness ;  and  industry  does  not  exist,  be- 
cause there  is  no  demand  for  honest 
labor,  and  because  it  afibrds  no  refuge 
from  distress.  Poverty  is  the  primary 
cause  of  Irish  discontent — •*  Doth  the 
wild  ass  bray  when  he  hath  grass  ;  or 
loweth  the  ox  over  his  fodder  ?" — and 
before  we  can  expect  to  make  the  peo- 
ple satisfied  with  their  condition,  wa 
must  make  them  feel  that  industry 
ati'urds  a  perfect  safeguard  against 
misery  and  distress.  After  a  time, 
when  thev  have  fairlv  entered  into  an 
industrial  career,  and  espoused  indus- 
try as  an  occupation,  there  i.^  very  little 
fear  of  their  again  retrograding  ;  and 
residence  may  then,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, be  dispensed  with. 

Ireland  is,  then,  miserable  and  de- 
graded becuui»e  she  is  dcnerted  by  those 
who  should  be  the  prop  of  the  poor 
and  the  solace  of  the  afflicted — the 
j<upport  of  the  weak — tlie  CHTiifMvt  of 
the  comfortless— the  friend^i  of  those 
who  have  no  frioBds ;  by  those  who 
should  be  the  rcwarders  of  genius^ 
the  promoters  of  virttje — the  sup- 
porters uf  trade — the  patrons  of  com- 
merce— the  guideii  of  the  ignorant- 
Mid  the  instructors  of  the  people. 

We  might  a»k  the  absentees  who 
encounter  dangers  of  every  sort,  and 
fly  to  foreign  climes  in  search  of  ad- 
venture, why  they  do  not  return  to 
th«r  own  native  land  ?  Does  it  not 
supply  an  unlimited  field  for  their 
praiseworthy  exertions? — rmd  will  it 
not  afford  pleasure  to  the  heart  of 


*  We  intend  no  balL  a  wtidsat  guntlemsn  Is  mesnt  one  who  rsiidca  the  greater  por- 
tion f'f  the  y«*ar. 
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man  to  reflect  that  he  has  done  his 
duty  ?  Will  he  not  ftici  gratified  in 
viewing  the  hajipineas  aad  etviltMtion 
introduced  into  the  district  through 
bis  exertions  ;  and  in  receiving,  as  ho 
pad^eft  aloiigf  the  hlessings  of  tliose 
whom  ho  na«  blessed— of  orphans 
whom  ho  halt  tntight  to  smite— of  wi- 
dows whom  he  hiui  taught  to  weep  no 
more?  To  support  the  authoritlett 
to  maintain  the  laws,  to  rehake  the 
tyronnieal,  to  protect  the  humble,  to 
reward  the  deserving,  to  Lnnish  vice, 
to  foster  virtue,  to  discountenance 
idleness,  to  encourage  iudubtry  and 
letrningf— thcio  are  the  doties  of  a 
resMtent  proprietofp  and  comprise  all 
the  pleaturea  of  royalty,  exempt  from 
its  anxieties  and  cares.  To  conclude, 
with  another  extraet:-^ 

**  If  those  who  live  out  of  their  own 
country,  amidst  the  jealousy  and  eny^ 
of  fashionable  life,  knew  how  sweet  it 
was  *  to  minister  tu  the  mind  diseased, 
to  plaeic  from  the  memory  the  rooted 
sorrow,'  and  to  enable  meritorious 
porertj  to  trimnph  over  the  accidents 


of  time  and  fortune,  thev  would  soon 
return  to  their  own  se(|uest^e<l  hoineSff 
'where  the  syrens  of  flattery  are 
rarely  to  be  beard,  wha«  bttMity 
sparkles  without  i  r.ii^e  or  envy,  and 
wit  is  repeated  oniy  by  the  echo**  and 
they  would  spend  that  money  which 
bad  hitherto  been  spent  in  idle  pursuits 
or  sensual  gratifications,  in  dispelling 
the  gloomy  cluud  that  hovers  over 
many  a  once  happy  home,  briuging 
glad  tidings  and  great  joy  into  tbo 
abodes  of  inistry  and  the  mansions  of 
despair.  For  to  a  well-ordered  mind 
th^ii-  own  country  affords,  as  fuUj  as 
any  other  in  the  worlds  the  elemaDts 
of  pleaiiuro  sod  happiness ;  and  mail j 
a  great  and  many  <t  f::ood  man  has  con- 
fessed before  now,  that  lie  has  turned 
over  the  pages  of  history,  and  that  Le 
has  searched  the  cold  records  of  learn* 
iiifT  in  vain,  and  that  he  has  at  last 
obtaiiK  <1  the  ])hi!o<:nphy  and  the  virtiia 
he  £Ought,  by  studying— 

•*«  llM  Aflvt  saA  iNsIs  avals  •rife*  loaiw*  ** 


X  MSTBa  CAW  rOBOET. 

Oh,  take  those  lips  away,  their  fairest  charms  are  o'er# 

Since  beautiful  as  ever  they  smile  on  roe  no  more ; 

Though  the  same  dark  koks  are  cliist'ring  around  thy  snowy  brow. 

Yet  away>  with  all  thy  charms  away*  to  me  they're  nothing  now* 

For  I  have  felt  tiie  mortal  ttllght,  the  sinking  of  the  heart. 
As  'neath  thy  coldness  withering,  I've  seen  roy  hopes  depart ; 
The  spring- tide  of  my  spirit  checked,  that  floweda  alas!  m  vain — 
With  a  glow,  that  now  despised  by  thee,  it  ne'er  can  know  again. 

For  o'er  my  heart  in  other  years  thou  wert  the  light  that  shone  ; 
I  thought  of  thee,  the  heantifiil— 1  dreamed  of  thee»  mine  own  | 
Thy  voice  to  me  was  melody — oh,  how  it  used  to  thrill 
In  music  floating  to  my  heart— 1  think  1  bear  it  still. 

I  think  I  hear  it  still,  like  the  notes  remembered  long. 
Which  once  were  heard  in  other  days  of  a  sweet,  yet  sad,  old  song. 
Recalling  boyhood's  smiles  again,  and  dreams  of  happi  r  ye^^rs, 
Till  the  eye  with  faded  memories  hss  opened  dim  with  tears. 

Its  tone  to  me  is  changed  now— to  me  that  heart  b  cold — 
When  I  dared  to  hope  my  memory  one  vacant  spot  might  hold  ; 

Yet  I  cannot  tear  thee  from  my  henrt — T  never  can  forget. 
How  dear  in  other  days  thou  wert — i  love  thee  even  yet.  . 
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At  a  naiTOTT  part  of  the  r'wv-v  PJiino, 
lii>ere  the  bilk  pre«?^  upon  its  c  urn  nt, 
there  is  the  miu  of  an  old  eiLstlu  uii  u 
xoek  which  stands  out  beyond  a  woody 
Tu  lTftw  of  th,  bank.  The  stream  of  a 
small  river  runs  in  there,  with  trtvs 
stret<;hing  from  either  side  of  itj*  mouth, 
and  dartentag  the  water  fiur  np  with 
the^  remnants  of  an  ancient  forest. 
This  stream  flows  gently  out  of  a  level 
valley,  which  was  formerly  quite  over- 
grown by  the  wild  trees>  aa  its  rugged 
vegetation,  although  cut  down  yearly 
h^-  the  foresters,  still  dedarof!.  A  little 
Village  of  fishermen's  and  pe:iBaut':i 
hnte  has,  from  time  immemorial,  con- 
tinued to  stand  in  the  nook  of  the 
•horo.  ^vhilo  the  castle  above  is  nownn- 
inhabitiible,  and  seems  only  to  threaten 
its  former  appendage  with  its  frag- 
ments. The  wheel  of  a  water-mill  is 
driven  ;i  coiutjc  parted  out  t)f  the 
stnam,  wlilrli  plainly  might  have  done 
the  like  iur  a  tiiouHaud  years ;  and  the 
green  branches  stand  np  in  the  bine  air 
behind,  as  if  nothing  but  the  castle  had 
suflered  wronfj  from  time ;  wherea."',  on 
the  other  side,  by  the  road  along  the 
bank,  the  bell  of  a  ktei^rected  i^apel 
isy  at  aB  honn,  eonnding  to '  the 
travell»M-. 

In  ver)'  old  days,  as  tlie  legend  re- 
lates, this  place  was  mnch  the  same  as 
at  present,  save  that  the  sky  did  not 
looK  through  the  towers  of  the  Hitter, 
antl  his  wntf  Jiman  upon  the  battlement 
stood,  night  and  morning,  to  give  no. 
tioe  when  any  boat  or  barge  appealed 
upon  the  river.  Thicker  went  back 
the  wootleil  valley  towards  the  recesses 
of  the  forest  beyond,  but  the  ancient 
Bhine  ilowed  deeply  past,  shining  in 
the  sun;  oTf  when  the  golden  hght 
•track  only  on  the  higliest  turret  of  the 
castle»  keen-edged  curves  and  eddies 
went  glaBcing  down  into  tiie  deep 
green  shadow  ih>m  its  liigh  bank  of 
hills.  Beyond  the  wooden  huts  of  the 
serfs'  village  stood  the  mill,  %vith  its 
plashing  wheel,  that  clattered  and 
dfded  by  the  wall  till  evening*  when 
tlie  (hildren  drove  in  the  cows  and 
^nc  fwrn  the  (mtfkirts  of  the  fore<5t, 
and  tlie  iLihenuen's  skiffs  pushed  to  the 
iliQ9«.  Above  this  dwelt  the  bailiir  of 


thcRltter,  in  a  large  house  which  over- 
looked tlie  rude  fields  of  the  domain— 
a  man  lull  and  wealthy  in  the  eyes  of 
those  abont  him,  who  held  down  their 
heads  when  knights  or  men-at-arms 
p:iS8ed  by,  or  when  some  merchant's 
barge  came  floating  up  the  river,  for 
the  8(m1  and  the  water  seemed  to  hold 
them  bound  in  a  gloomy  chain  of 
thraldom.  This  oKl  man  had  two 
Youthful  daughters,  a  wonder  iur 
Deauty,  it  is  said,  to  aD  around;  so 
that  the  heiiess  of  the  Ritter,  clad  in 
stately  garments  and  encircled  b  .  li  r 
maidens,  would  often,  from  her  cham- 
bers above,  cast  a  jealous  glance  to- 
wards the  house  of  her  father^s  retainer. 
There  lingered  the  young  peasants  in 
the  evening,  Avitli  the  hojxi  of  catching 
a  look  of  favour ;  and  the  castle  guests 
on  their  return  from  tho  diase,  woidd 
stop  to  receive  a  bcer-hom  from  the 
hands  of  either  fair  damsel  at  the  door. 
Kunhild,  the  elder,  was  commonly  ac- 
counted the  more  beautiful;  she  was 
dark  and  full.forme<l  like  the  grapes  of 
Heidelberg,  which  tlie  sun  makes 
quickly  ripe  and  fit  for  wine ;  Like  them, 
men  wtt  her  eyes  strike  fire  into  thdr 
brain,  yet  scornfully  would  she  turn 
away  and  seem  to  \m  heedless  of  it. 
But  her  younger  sister,  Bertha,  was 
sweet  and  simple,  and  so  fair  beside 
her  nster,  that,  in  spite  of  Runhild's 
Ix-anty,  the  ]>oors,  in  their  nulr  fl,  r- 
inan,  eom^Mired  her  to  a  little  white 
wood-rose,  or  a  Rhine  lily,  fcihc  was 
80  dieerfol  and  liglit-hearted,  sinking 
sad  snatches  of  old  \\\\<\  song  so  plea- 
santlv  at  her  distaff,  that  the  father 
loved  always  to  have  her  near,  or  to 
hear  her  step  upon  the  hearth.  Bertha» 
he  said,  recalled  her  mother  to  him, 
and  all  their  kinsfolk  whom  he  loved 
to  remember;  whereas  for  Runhild'a 
beatity,  the  old  man  was  proud  of  it, 
but  he  knew  not  whence  it  came ;  she 
was  like  none  of  his  family,  and  her 
mother  had  named  her  by  chance,  out 
of  an  ancient  lay  that  a  wandering 
minstrel  had  sung  to  them,  full  of 
strife  and  passionate  blood,  fi-oin  the 
time  of  the  old  heathen  frods.  Kemote 
as  was  the  neighbourhood,  Kuuhild 
had  already  various  lovers— from  the 
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better  peasants  even  to  the  Hitter's 
squires;  tiiey^  looked  seemingly  on 
Bertha  as  an  inexperienced  chua»  bot 

Run  hi  Id  nppcared  to  rejiard  them  all 
Avith  equal  coldness,  till  her  father 
tiaid  Kbe  waited,  surel^'>  for  some  noble 
luught  to  tolidii  ber  smiles,  and  make 
her,  perhuns,  the  lad^-  of  a  castle  like 
tlie  Dimkelberg  itself.  When  this  was 
.said,  she  would  .smile  li»^htlv  ;  but  the 
proud  glcaui  of  her  eyes  as  she  stood 
erect,  the  flushing  of  her  deep-hued 
cheek*  showed  then  that  Bunhild  mated 
herself  below  none.  Still  no  chivalrous 
form  bent  In  for(^  !n  r,  there  wore  few, 
save  tho* '  ltuv^  Uing  boors,  to  mark 
her  beauty,  aud  the  higher  stranger 
who  pused  b^  would  hare  contented 
himself  with  a  jesting  sign  of  homage^ 
or  would  have  deemed  it  honour  to 
treat  with  her  as  the  handmaid  of  his 
fancy.  Sometiiuetif  when  alone,  would 
llumiild  gaze  into  the  distant  reach  of 
the  nlver  Rhine  with  a  sigh,  where  she 
knew  it  was  flowing  to  peopled  towni, 
to  stati  lv  prihu'cs  and  castles,  to  the 
Btrifc  of  lueii,  and  to  the  array  of  kings; 
while,  to  the  towers  of  the  Dimkclbcrg 
aboTe*  she  east  an  eye  of  scornful  hate^ 
since  they  looked  down  upon  her  and 
hers.  She  wa.«?  equal  to  the  spirits  that 
rule  states  and  battles — yea,  even  sue  h 
should  feel  hers  tower  above  them,  and 
he  swayed  by  the  secret  influence  of 
her  wiU;  she  would  make  her  beauty 
fot  ever  hover  before  them  as  a  desire 
never  possef^sed,  when  made  more 
gloriou.s  by  art,  if  but  onlv  t«he  wci  e  in 
amongst  the  throng.  Still  farther  off, 
perchance*  beyond  what  she  beheld^ 
there  might  be,  as  men  said*  some  re- 
gion where  the  noblest  were  not  found 
oy  outward  grade,  but  consorted  them- 
selves with  souls  truly  lit  to  be  their 
beers »  so  that  strong  and  stately 
Knights,  along  with  beautiful  and  fear- 
less women,  went  through  the  battle 
together,  trampling  down,  with  noble 
di.>dain,  whole  multitudes  of  foes.  To 
Kunliild,  all  the  common  and  homely 
devices  of  love  were  contemptible ;  she 
smiled  in  scorn  at  the  thought  of  pea. 
wants'  fin  s'.  the  <ini('t  mother  sitting 
with  her  child  upon  her  knees,  the 
wuaried  husband  entering  at  night  to 
hear  them  prattle  at  his  meaU-these 
were  mean  in  her  night  j  but  through 
her  loftier  visions  there  came  in,  also, 
a  flash  of  proud  tenderness,  with  which 
she  woidd  bind  up  the  wounds  of  flght, 
or  ded  some  blow  to  aid  a  noble  mate. 
Tain.  n^verthekiS8»  were  Bunhi]d*s 


musings;  no  way  opened  to  her  of 
passiitf  to  that  otlier  world ;  the  leaves 
twinkling  in  the  air,  and  the  little  bird 
8ingin<];  dose  at  hand,  both  i nocked 
her ;  the  irrf^n  solitary  forest  ros«^  iu 
utter  indifleitince  beyond.  She  was  a 
woman ;  she  was  ignorant  and  help* 
less ;  the  peasant  olood  which  ran 
within  her  ctuild  not  climb  into  the 
M  iirt  0  of  exidtiid  acts  "'abe  dreamdi 
and  longed  alone. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  young  fo- 
rester,  named  Karl,  who  came  at  in- 
tervals from  the  wild  r^ons  beyond 
the  valley,  brinmng  venison  and  other 
flfune  to  the  bailiff",  an<l  reporting  the 
uiluii*s  of  the  fore^st,  which  pertaiued  to 
the  Ritter.  He  had  charge  also  ow 
the  woodmen  who  floated  down  their 
rafisof  timber  into  tlie  Rhine,  on  which 
the  forester,  his  doc:^s,  and  game  would 
be  oflcn  conveyed  alonj^  the  stream 
I>nnkefi>erg.  Karl  himself  was  tsll, 
strong,  and  bold,  as  well  as  renownsd 
in  the  nei<.ddH>iu*hood  t<K  his  skill  in 
the  eha.s<',  tor  his  feats  in  encountering 
sava^M'  bracts,  and  the  robber?  and 
outlaws  thut  fomid  refuge  near  Um 
mountains.  To  those  by  the  Rhim^ 
this  forest  countrj-  sei'iued  a  fearful 
plact-  (if  alHKh',  so  lonely,  dark,  and 
full  of  uukuowii  terrors  ;  it  wjis  said  to 
be  the  haunt  not  only  of  bears,  wolves, 
and  fierce  men,  but  of  all  kinds  of  evil 
bein^  and  strange  powers,  neither 
brute  nor  human,  let  there  the  fo- 
rester Karl  lived  }don»%  in  the  Kolitary 
hut  amongst  the  WiKMU  ;  where,  indeed, 
his  &ther  had  dwelt  also,  und  he  had 
been  brought  up  flrom  a  b^.  NoV| 
however,  as  he  bad  become  head  of  tha 
Kittor's  woodmen,  his  business  called 
him  frcijuently  to  the  bailifl^'s  hoiLH', 
where  he  thus  often  saw  the  old  vmu 
hoT  daughters ;  and  common  fiuM 
numbered  him  amongst  the  suitors  o( 
the  beautiful  Bunhild.  Runhild  re- 
eeived  him,  as  she  did  the  rest,  with 
liaughty  ehillness,  into  whieh,  never- 
theless, she  ever  anon  thn;w  one  of  her 
Intoxicating  glances ;  for  in  secrst  lbs 
began  to  regard  the  stout  yager  and 
his  free  forest-life  witli  unusual 
interesL  IIu  wa-^  strong"  :in  l  tearl»-s^f 
his  spirit  was  bold  iuid  mitamed  as  her 
own^  and  somewhat  of  the  wild  bsauty 
of  the  woods  was  shed  over  him  alto- 
gether: with  his  cross-bow  and  hunt- 
ing knife,  and  the  «li})«rgy  wolf-h"''""! 
at  hk  side,  lluuhiid  measured  hiui  l>v 
the  steel-clothed  knights  of  her  fancy, 
and  it  seemed  to  her,  thatinthebouDO* 
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less  solitar}'  tbrest  at  least,  with  a  com- 
Iianion  like  this,  tlu  re  \wn'  ficedoii), 
iipace,  and  the  occasion  ul'  uiau)  a  rare 
euerg)*  here  laiculled  for.  She  lunged 
to  be  away  from  the  narrow  roiud  of 
home,  where  thiogs  went  on  day  by 
day  the  same»  little  htvI  onlinary  ;  she 
kiuiw  not  ^et  to  wiiut  higher  ainu  she 
might  pomt  the  daring  of  him  she 
reckoaed  alreadj  hor  lover:  a  vhole 
scheme  of  pjeatne*!?,  in  which  knights 
and  nobles  might  yet  bow  before  tn«iiii 
both,  gUmmered  before  the  n|^t  of 
ftonluld:  and  she  oidy  waited  for  Karl 
to  hnmble  him^-lf  fir>t  at  hw  feet.  But 
the  proud  heart  of  the  foi-ester  had  at 
once  recoiled  from  the  manner  of  this 
acomful  beautjr;  theyoun^'  n)an  had  al- 
n*a<ly  cast  liis  eves  on  hi  r  sister  Bi-r- 
thiu  who>i'  nicrrj',  careles^s,  an<l  child- 
like ail  had,  perhaps,  appeared  to  him 
more  fit  to  bnghten  a  kmdy  hearth  in 
the  woods.  Bertha  had  no  dreams"  or 
dissatisfied  wi?ihes  after  the  worhl,  of 
which,  indeed,  she  had  not  even  4 
conception.  She  waa  (Ully  content  at 
}i<  'Hie,  toplea.se  her  father,  and  humour 
the  waywartl  Runhild,  who,  in  truth, 
considered  Bertha  as  an  innocent,  sinu 
pie  duld,  that  would  in  all  things  {ye 
obedient  to  ber»  looking  up  to  herself 
a«  a  <^mrflian,  and  no  more  like  to 
croi>s  her  path  than  the  lowest  peiis^mt 
girl.  In  Bertha's  mind,  at  first,  the 
r»?gard  paid  to  her  by  the  forest <'r  wiis 
nothing  moretlmn  the  wonls  and  looks 
of  other  stranprers ;  s<>  that  when  a  lu-w 
thought  began  to  ijrcaic  u])un  her  t^he 
was  startled  and  aarprised.  She  would 
have  told  Runhild  at  once,  as  she  used 
to  teU  lier  of  a  bird's  nest,  or  <sonje 
unusual  ddings  in  the  Castle,  had  not 
something  in  the  very  posture  of  her 
dster*s  bead,  in  the  sidc-glancc  of  her 
eyc«,  replied  her  whcti  nlxMit  to  speak  ; 
and  a  secret  emotion  whispered  to  her, 
that  now  nhe  was  to  deal  with  what 
concerned  her  own  heart  and  life  for 
ever.  But  when  all  at  once  Kuiihild 
was  surprised  by  the  sight  of  Karl, 
talkliig  alone  with  the  young  girl — 
when  from  the  door  one  evening  she 
beheld  them  walking  toL'etlicr  gravely 
along  the  edge  of  the  wood,  the  young 
man  bending  towards  her,  and  liertha 
plajing  with  a  brandi  in  her  hand — 
then  the  truth  struck  her  like  the  daggt^r 
of  an  nnsnspccted  fw.  All  the  obscure 
hopes  and  taucies  of  her  proud  heart 
came  back  on  her  in  a  hot,  oyerwhelm. 
ing  flood  of  passion — she  saw  herself 
mocked  at,  raoUah,  and  pltiaUe^be 
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seemed  to  look  at  herself  as  the  object 
of  all  that  cold  scorn  she  had  poured 
on  others — and  m  she  struggled  with 
its  bitterness,  she  sternly  dj'ew  away- 
from  her  memory  a  soft  band  of  chilo. 
ish  association  between  her  and  Bertha ; 
she  hated  her,  she  abjured  the  tie  of 
their  common  birth.  From  that  hour 
she  saw  in  her  sster  one  who  had 
strength  of  her  own»  a  strength  mild* 
simple,  and  innocently  obscure,  but 
which,  almost  unknown  to  herself, 
RimhUd's  inneniK)st  heart  prepared 
silently  to  wrestle  with  and  overcome. 
Till'  very  feeling  uf  sisterly  tenderness 
cuuld  nut  be  got  rid  of,  but  turned 
within  to  sick-luathing ;  fur  while  she 
would  have  madly  sported  with  Ber- 
tha's heart's  love,  dabbling  in  it  like 
blood,  nwii-st  kisses  seemed  to  touch 
her  mouth ;  an  infant's  smiling  face 
looked  between,  which,  in  her  wild 
dream,  she  appeared  .st  riving  more  and 
more  to  hate,  while  a  slmdrlcr  of  un- 
Qoenchable  love  ran  through  her.  Still 
tne  slow  purpose  grew  settled  in  Bmu 
hild*8  mind :  she  would  not  chedc  if 
she  c^uld  their  springinr^  fondness, 
but  when  it  had  readied  the  height 
would  she  pursue  and  trample  it  down ; 
gazing  now  into  their  exchange  of  looks 
with  patience  that  made  her  own  brain 
whirl  round,  yet  predicted  surer  evil. 

To  the  young  Bertha  it  was  but  a 
step  from  maiden  love  into  the  common 
liond  of  understood  aili  t  tion,  known 
and  unconcealed  :  she  knew  nothing, 
t«he  thought  nothing,  of  the  wide  forest 
with  all  its  diflerent  circumstances; 
there  were  but  two  circles,  the  hearth 
of  famiUar  liMine,  and  th;U  which  dimly 
gleamed  upon  her  through  the  woods. 
The  ooestion  was  but,  whether  that 
offerea  to  her  heai-t  a  deeper  likeness 
of  the  same  which  it  had  felt  till  now ; 
sweet  desires  and  invitations  drew 
her  oat  to  go,  the  old  remembrances 
gently  pressed  her  forth,  even  from 
ix'hind  tile  old  man's  chair  ;  she  looke(l 
only  in  the  face  of  him  who  from  the 
unknown  distance  bad  come  to  seek 
her,  and  the  pleading  ^ance  in  return 
•liffused  n^sistless  consent  through  her 
inmost  being.  With  |>erfect  trust,  for 
her  part,  would  she  have  yielded  her 
hand  to  go  to  a  new  home  with  him. 
And  loath  although  the  old  man  was  to 
pnrt  from  his  little  daughter  Bertha, 
he  saw  the  two  betbrc  him,  he  remem- 
bered himself  and  her  moUier  in  their 
youth,  and  bid  God  and  the  saints  to 
bless  their  union. 
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Tlim'  was  at  that  time  no  cli.iplaiii 
in  th«*  i  iule  halh  of  Dunkolbcrg,  and 
the  gKAt  Abbey  was  far  across  tho 
rirer,  from  wlil«  h  ever  and  anon  came 
somi'  of  till-  holy  brethren  to  retn'jvi'  the 
dues  of  the  jpcoplti  there,  and  to  |>er. 
form  duristentni^,  marriage,  or  burial. 
But  by  the  r<)a<l  over  tbe  mountain, 
not  far  from  the  dwellinfr  of  the  fo- 
rester, stood  n  little  humble  chapel  of 
the  Virgin,  with  an  orator}'  for  pil- 
grim*, near  to  which  of  late  a  soGtory 
priest  hatl  made  his  cell — a  strange 
and  hemiit-ltko  Tiian,  who  for  some 
dreary  penance  had  chosen  out  the 
most  desolate  and  boiren  rock  thereby ; 
liTUSg  upon  the  fruits  of  natim,  or 
chance  ort'erings  of  tmvoller.*,  and  rare- 
ly S(  (Ml  even  by  the  wuodiuen,  except 
far  oil'  upon  the  mountain.  Yet  to  him 
the  forester  sud  they  might  well  re^rt, 
to  holy  was  his  fame,  and  Ix^fitling  the 
o<v:i-i(-r>,  sim  c  lie  madr  llic  forest  his 
pkce  ol  meditation  and  »<anctit^',  j>er- 
chanoc  to  pray  for  its  solitary  inhabi. 
tants.  Thu9,  too,  might  they  all  go 
to  Iii.otall  Bertha  lii  her  new  abode. 
Thither  it  wa»,  accordingly,  that  on 
the  iiiarriagc-day  the  bridal  ^roup  pro- 
oeodod  through  the  forest  slorte.  Gaihr 
seemed  to  smile  the  proud  Rimhild, 
like  one  arcnstomed  to  the  wild?,  ns 
Kaj-1  led  her  horse  over  steejp  and 
thicket  i  while  Bertha,  wondenngaiid 
silent,  lat  behind  Iter  father,  and  his 
sen'ant  boors  followed  in  dull  cntvle'---- 
ness  aflertheir  steps.  The  liare  ."-praug 
across  their  juaiU;  dcvr  went  startled 
along  the  houow ;  the  owl  and  squirrel 
looked  OQt  curiously  jfrom  above ;  and 
mile  af^er  mile  the  green  branches* 
parted  before,  or  grey  trtmks  stretched 
away,  nntfl  at  last  the  monntdn  ap- 
pem^d,  and  the  chapel  beside  a  way 
which  ascended  over  its  V'  irri  n  ;.houl(ler 
against  the  sky.  The  hcnnit  himself 
was  be^ught  by  Karl  to  perform  the 
serrioe  ret^nired,  but  tiie  stmngc  old 
man,  secmmgly  with  wild  emotion,  re- 
fuMMl  CO  to  »1o ;  the  forester  heard  him 
babbling  to  himself  and  speaking,  as 
it  were,  with  mute  companions  in  his 
cave,  ^  he  deemed  him  either  mad 
or  haunted  by  evil  beings.  At  last, 
however,  he  appcai-cd  to  be  moved  by 
a  sudden  sense  of  compassion,  and  in 
a  voice  now  calm,  gentle,  and  kindly, 
he  agreed  to  the  request  on  condition 
of  remaining  hirnseli  unseen  the  while. 
Thus,  at  the  bridal  of  Bertha  and  Karl, 
they  stood  all  together  In  the  outer  cell, 
before  a  dtrk  mche  in  the  rock,  ftom 


which  the  hermit's  sepulchral  voice 
came  sokHunlv  pronouncing  the  words 
of  the  rite.  For  the  first  time  Bertha 
felt  an  emotion  of  awe,  through  which 
that  bond  of  union  seemed  to  become 
doubly  strong ;  serious  thoughts  of  the 
futnre  Tinted  her,  that,  nevertbdM^ 
pa«»sed  away  in  joy,  as  she  felt  the  haail 
(»f  her  husband  joined  in  her's.  Run- 
hild  ttood  regartling  them  askance, 
giving  witness  to  theur  vows  in  a  tone 
calm  with  terrible  rcsolre ;  stiU  she 
knew  not  whether  to  fear  or  rejoice  at 
feelinii  tlie  nn^i^cn  irlance  of  that  mvj. 
terious  recluse  Wnt  upon  them  from 
the  darkness ;  if  leagued  with  powen 
of  good  or  einl  the  scarcely  amid  ^ 
vine,  except  that  now  what-ceveririii 
unknown  and  shaiJowy  j*eeuied  to  her 
full  of  promise,  and  to  those  that  stood 
against  her  fraught  with  threateniog. 

The  woo<len  dwelling  of  the  forester, 
Karl,  stood  in  tlu-  f'  >rr<t  nenr  the  moun- 
tain. Jieyond  e-Mvndcd  the  tlnck  old 
pine-trees,  far  orer  to  wilder  and 
wilder  recesses,  where  the  bear,  the 
wolf,  and  the  boar  ronmed  freely.  The 
dark  »  'n  "f  thf  inner  foreM  poured 
throu^U  liwui  upuo  the  opening,  or,  at 
intcnrals,  a  streak  of  cold  daylight 

f>ierced  between  their  tall  blue  stems ; 
tere  and  there  the  woodman's  axe  was 
heard  far  ofi'  in  distant  hollows,  and 
above  the  expanse  of  leaTes  nise  up  the 
smoke  of  his  hat  nnsecn.  Between  the 
forester's  cottage  and  the  mountain 
lay  a  green  oak  woo<l,  in  dells  and 
heights,  while  beyond  it  there  peered 
up  a  shodder  of  the  hill  where  the 
hermit  lived,  seen  against  the  remote 
western  sky.  And  (ipj>o<ite  their  casc- 
n)ent  was  a  thicket  of  lofty  trees  that 
stooped  with  large  boughs  luxnriantlf 
over  the  shadow  within,  where  sang  the 
nir-iTv  l)inls  frum  (hiwu  till  ni^jlit,  with 
a  small  ])rook  running  j»a>t  hard  bj'. 
The  fore.^t  all  roimd  was  voiceless  and 
solitary,  ^-et  it  whispered  oontinoslly 
with  inmnnerable  blended  sounds  and 
it  was  filled  with  n  thousand  forms  of 
strange  life  that  came  daily  more  and 
more  into  notice.  Tho  youthful  Berths 
looked  and  wondered  at  all  till  they 
became  familiar,  and  she  ceased  to  fc*  ' 
huK'ly  even  in  her  hn«?band'?»  nbseiia'; 
she  did  not  know  cause  for  gloom 
while  supported  his  hand,  er  odi- 
scious  of  love  which  would  extend 
between  them  till  it  drew  him  l>ack  at 
night.  Often  she  went  with  him  f*r 
into  the  green  iveesse^  and  returned 
eheerfolly  akme;  or  how  often  here 
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thejr  wandered  on  together,  Hinilinj 
And  talking  to  each  otwr,  while  Kori, 
wiiii  his  (\o<^  and  cross-bow,  watched 
the  deer  or  p\ir'«ned  the  tracks  of  a 
wolf.  Until,  at  length,  Bertha,  accom- 
panied by  the  shaggy  hound  which  was 
aometlmes  her  wemeasoTj  could  even 
bring  the  noon-day  meal  to  lier  husLiind 
miles  away  with  the  woodmen,  where 
the/  were  felling  the  great  timber-pines 
on  the  hiO. 

On  the  very  fir''t  cvcninn^  after  l]i  ir 
marriage,  when  Karl  juid  Bertha  were 
left  alone,  and  had  returned  from 
bidding  their  late  companionfl  fiurewell, 
thejr  were  stirnrised  at  an  object  which 
they  perceived  fn  «*n  \hy  dnur  of  their 
wowlland  hut.  The  eniiacuce  above 
the  hermit's  cell  was  now  surmounted 
bj  a  tall  wooden  cross,  made  wemingly 

the  stem  and  branch  of  some  young 
tree,  and  brightly  gilded  as  it  caught 
the  radiance  of  the  sunset  beyond. 
The  foresler  said  that  there  had  never 
bem  anything;  of  the  kind  there  for- 
merly ;  and,  mdeed,  except  when  the 
gorgeous  colours  of  the  sky  in  that 
quHTier  called  attention  thither,  it  would 
scarcely  be  observed  even  now,  from 
the  grey  colour  of  the  mountain  near^ 
and  the  variety  of  branches  lietweon. 
Bertha  felt  an  unaccountable  thrill  of 
enriofttty  at  the  sight,  mingled  with 
tatiftfaction  ;  she  could  not  help  fancy- 
ing that  this  strange  sign  l>ore  reference 
to  themselves,  and  gave,  as  it  were, 
continued  sanction  to  their  mutual 
love*  Night  by  night,  when  the  dis- 
Unt  cross  stood  out  clearly  upon  the 
light,  sometimes  glittering  from  the 
other  side  with  a  sort  l  l:  Iden  halo, 
sometimes  appearing  lo  struggle  amidst 
a  confused  uirongM  Innd  clouds  whidi 
prcclietcd  a  storm,  would  she  whisper 
over  to  hersielf  the  vesper  words  ner 
mother  had  taught  her  when  a  child. 
Karl  and  she  would  look  at  it  together, 
Mid  the  single  object  seemed  often  to 
frive  siinilnritv  to  their  thonf^ht;?  ;  •A\P' 
knew  not  why,  but  mwayn  it  recalled 
to  licr  dim  remembrancer  otherwise  ir- 
reooverable,  and  made  her  im^ine 
also  things  fairer  and  purer  than  nsnnl 
— things  utterlv  bevond  her  own  mind. 
Thus,  when  Bertha,  too,  became  a 
mofihery  it  mingle  itself  with  her 
new  hopes,  her  sweet  unaccustomed 
"wi«Tic^,  nnd  happiness  that  wandered 
she-  knew  not  whimcr:  the  mystic  symbol 
was  Like  the  mark  to  all  thu^e,  of  their 
unknown  goal.  Sudi  vague  feelings 
she  was  nmble,  with  aU  1^  painai,  to 
voim  xxxy.— mo.  ccvii. 


mako  Karl  participAtQ  in,  jTt  the  taught 

hi  r  little  boy,  when  he  began  to  lisp 
and  babble,  and  di  light  in  bright  play- 
thin^^s,  lo  clap  his  hands  and  laugh 
when  this  now  familiar  object  wiis  illu- 
minated by  the  evening  sky.  To 
Bertha  her^>lf,  in  truth,  the  hermit's 
cross  was  eac"h  time  like  the  first  note 
of  a  word  which  some  one  was  trj-in^ 
to  teach  her;  at  moments  she  would 
look  aromid  on  the  forest,  the  earth, 
the  mountain,  antl  the  blue  sk)',  feeling 
that  same  sense  of  nameless  mystery 
in  the  whole»  wliich  attached  to  the 
ngn  up<»i  the  UlL  Day  after  day  it 
was  more  curious  to  mark  it  so  sU^- 
fastly  the  ?amo,  what^'ver  was  her  mood 
or  emotiou,  and  in  spite  of  the  changes 
made  by  the  beasoud  or  the  weather 
upon  things  around. 

Hitherto  the  happiness  of  Karl  and 
Bertha  had  incn  a.'eii  in  unbroken  peace ; 
the  forester's  active  life  and  the  young 
wife's  household  soHtnde  were  alike 
crowned  by  that  new  joyous  presence 
v,  }iu'!i  ■=(  pnif'd  hut  to  be  leadnig  in  a 
future  infant  ehorus  of  liojK  s  and  plea- 
sures unborn.  Bertha,  indeed,  was 
almost  sad  at  going  to'  Dunkelberg, 
where  the  old  man  often  wished  to  see 
his  daughter  again.  Tht  re  it  was  that 
Kunhild  saw  their  mutual  alh  ction  re- 
doubled in  its  common  |>le«lge;  yet 
against  the  verj*  front  of  tliis  strength 
was  it  that  she  aimed  her  shafts.  At 
first  ?bt'  b:id  despised  her  sister's  hold 
on  kuri,  and  him,  too,  she  thought  she 
hated;  but  now  Runhild  feh  that 
Bertha's  power  was  great  in  its  omplu 
eity,  and  as  tlie  long-constrained  passion 
of  her  nature  wns  drawn  out  towards 
the  young  forester,  she  onlv  bitterly 
envied  Bertha.  But  Runhild's  art  was 
deep,  noiselessly  and  subttlely  moving 
like  the  snake  ;  she  did  not  set  herself 
over  against  Bertlia — when  Karl  spoke 
with  ber  of  Bertha*  Runhild  praised 
her.  She  <lisdatned,  as  it  were,  to  hide 
or  detrart  from  one  of  Bertha's  merits ; 
but  the  praise  of  Runhild  was  like  the 
higher  talking  of  the  lower  creature, 
and  all  the  while  she  was  gazing  into 
the  sky,  or  looking  into  Karl's  e}  es  with 
a  calm  undcfinable  expression  which 
rather  startled  than  attracted  him. 
Sein,  whUc  Runhild  thus  desoibed 
Bertha  to  her  husband,  his  wife,  for 
the  time,  seemed  to  shrink  into  a  small 
figure,  fliftant  and  apart,  while  Kuidiild, 
queenly  aud  uiyisteriouH,  overshadowed 
her  between. 

When  Bertha  returned  to  the  forests 
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their  fatlier  would  iiavo  Kanhikl  to  go 

with  h<  r,  im  amvliilc,  for  <*oinpAny  and 
ai»l.  liuiiliiM  iH'itluT  oflen'.!  \wt  re- 
iuscd,  autl  Ik'ilha,  in  spile  nf  a  va«f«e 
uoeasinesa  that  i>cerci1y  ditiinelineil  her 
to  buftve  her  loUtude  bitikea  in  upon> 
kiu  w  not  why  to  reject  it.  So  while 
she  stayetl  in  tlie  hon»'  with  her  new 
occupations,  her  tiister  wtis  oiien  accom- 
panying Karl  through  the  wooda* 
aharii^  lus  fati<rii*  and  seeming  to 
tiiko  a  peculiar  delight  in  dan{|;cr  and 
ail  venture.  Tlio  Ibreiiter  insensibly 
began  to  Icel  the  power  of  Uuuhild's 
sptirit}  tnteroouTse  with  her  brought 
forth  something  new  in  his  nature,  and* 
without  betraying  any  of  her  passion, 
tthe  led  him  on  from  ihou^i  to  taought, 
until  he  could  dare  eonodve  of  ner 
beauty  as  attainable.  Somewhat  of 
thig,  not  in  her  husband  but  in  Runhild, 
wa.«,  at  last,  (liviiicd  even  by  the  inno- 
purity  of  licrllui  \  bhe  oiil)'  feared 
her  nster's  heart  was  nnoonacurasly  in 
dangert  and  with  the  grave  kindness  of 
her  place — ♦rrfvvc  Imt  mo<l<'>t — said 
to  liuohild  it  was  time  she  »huuiil  re- 
turn. Kunhild  assented  in  app:utmt 
meeknesBf  but  fiill  of  the  bitterest  re- 
sentment; yet  bavin;;  done  all  slio 
wished  to  tlo  in  this  wav,  she  departed, 
leaving  the  tittal  arrow  in  their  hearth. 

Bertha  was  again  at  ease,  and  Karl 
apncared  at  fu^t  to  ida|Me  without 
dinicnlty  into  their  former  life  But 
alone  in  the  Ibrcst  walkn  he  would  ijlb>n 
think  of  Uunhild,  and  more  freely  than 
ever  ;  he  felt  a  want  which  he  had  not 
l>ef(>re  felt,  eitlicr  there  or  at  home. 
Bertha's  heart  was  tmstfuHy  devoid  of 
lius^icion,  but  her  love  waa  acute  to 
notice  when,  instead  of  fmit,  the  empty 
huak  waa  ofiered  to  it ;  it  made  ner 
feel  ever  and  anon  how  Karl  wfi«<  tnjtnf^ 
to  be  fond  of  her  and  of  her  child,  or 
to  be  as  of  old.  She  then  trembled  to 
think  tliat,  perhaps,  Runhild  had  not 
been  alone  in  her  danger ;  and  such  a 
gulf  of  misers'  op<'nod  In-fore  her  for  the 
moment  as  she  shuddered  even  to  ha\o 
escaped*  Then  she  strove  to  bring 
bacAt  her  husband  ftiUy  to  herself,  by 
every  sweet  and  (piiet  grace,  by  nil  the 
secret  speechless  appeals  of  which 
household  union  is  capable,  or  a  soul 
boundless  with  aflection.  And  when 
a  little  infant  j;irl  was  added  to  their 
house,  Karl  (bd  a|)])enr  once  more  to 
enter  with  her  into  its  sacred  bond,  to 
exchange  his  heart  withhers,  and  to  gaze 
firom  face  to  face  with  the  nnspeakable 
emotion  of  their  first  TOWS.  As  Bertha 


remembered  with'herror  that  late  dif  i* 

sion  and  all  its  possibilities,  as  sheiidt 

the  dilHculty  of  retaining  anotW 
heart,  did  she  the  more  wekouje  the 
coming  of  a  new  augel  to  her  assistance. 
The  assodations  of  the  dark  solitary 
forest  had,  unawares,  fdlcd  her  nund 
with  images  so  wild  and  sad,  as  well  as 
ita  happy  ones,  that  she  somutimes 
Tiewed  life  as  a  struggle,  in  whieh  ths 
good  were  aiding  each  against  the 
evil  powers;  and  thus  tin:  liernih's 
wooden  cross  above  the  distant  treei 
looked  to  l»er  like  the  sign  of  her  own 
first  felicity.  8he  had  grown  so  accus- 
tomed to  it  that  if,  on  a  sudden,  it  bad 
vanished,  she  would  have  been  only 
anxious  for  death  ;  now  and  then  htr 
heart  was  ao  eager  and  unsettled,  tbat 
a  dark  sky  behind  the  signal  made  b«r 
for  an  instant  doubtM  if  it  were  itill 

there. 

Time  passed  on,  and  agaia  voine 
hostile  innueoee  seemed  to  be  troullin;; 
Bertha's  peace.  This  time,  indeed,  it 
was  from  afar;  unseen,  shadowy,  awl 
mysterious,  it  was  not  the  less  reii. 
carrying  but  the  greater  Ibroe.  Kad 
was  often  gloomy  and  abstracted  ;  the 
house  appean-d  to  bo  dull  to  liim,  a«  ii" 
ho  shrank  from  all  thin  us  that  were 
quiet  and  homdv,  and  was  even  indi^ 
lent  to  his  children'a  &oea.  Bat  si 
this  moody  state  increased^  he  wss  at 
times  almost  fierce  to  Bertha  herself! 
if  he  looked  up  and  caught  her  eyes 
anxiously  fixed  on  him,  a^  frequently 
they  were»  he  would  start  up  and,  with 
an  angry  exclamation,  go  out  into  the 
woods.  ^Vhy  it  was  she  could  not 
uuderi^tand  ;  with  unutterable  paincf 
heart  sometimes,  attribn^ng  it  to  lur 
own  want  of  fitness  to  retain  one  wbotc 
Tintnre  i<he  looked  up  to,  as  hi-iher  lli.'in 
her  own.  Hardly  did  the  thoi^hi 
Qf  owing  it  to  Kunhild  enter  her  nwMi, 
much  less  that  Kunhild  memd  her  ssy 
ill.  But  Kunhild  it  was,  whom  ^bo 
had  not  se<'n  for  long,  ihst  from  apart 
dilTused  this  shadow  over  her  aflcclions. 
The  old  man  at  Donkdberg  waa  new 
dead,  and  Runhild,  coroparativelv 
wealthy,  honoured,  and  nustrcj?^ 
liLTself,  live<l  alone  at  the  village.  Xbe 
forester,  on  his  oecjisioual  visits  ihtsti 
bad  now  opportunities  of  seeing  bar 
freely  ;  her  character  of  mind,  her 
beauty,  and  the  station  which  she  held, 
filled  him  more  and  more  with  wisbai 
he  dared  not  at  first  name  to  himelk 
Somewhat  there  was  of  mmgled  respect 
and  wild  intoxicating^  temptatiiia  ^ 
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tlie  ID anner  witli  which  be  was  rccci  ved 

Iiv  lit  r;  noTv  pa.«>-'ion  and  now  higher 
s\iii|>iithy  [jrevallt-d  in  his  emotion*,  us 
Huuhild  seemed  by  turns  to  invite 
him  by  her  beauty,  or  to  make  him 
think  only  of  otlier  thinjis,  without 
ever  fully  revealing  to  liuu  that  his 
desire  was  returned.    But  not  always 
could  the  guilty  t>air  conceal  firom  each 
other  their  lawless  [)a>>ion,  with  its 
secret  aim  :  when  the  fon  ster,  indctd, 
discovered  what  in  spite  of  Kunhild'.s 
unj^overued  love  to  him  was  the  sole 
pnce  of  its  fruition,  he  shrank  away 
m  horror  at  himself.    Runhlld's  pride 
an<l  vcnjrcmce  would  sufTer  no  eoni- 
promise ;  without  Bertha's  utter  hu- 
millatkm  and  casting  away,  she  would 
go  to  some  other  country  and  leave 
Kim.    Tinn'  after  time  di<l  the  forester 
struggle  with  this  dire  nUcrnative  ;  he 
remained  out  of  sight  of  iiuuhild  at  the 
forest*  striving,  as  he  imagmcd,  by  ac- 
tive pursuits  t  o  get  rid  of  the  phantom 
pnr]K>se.   At  thai  time  liertha  wonder- 
eil  ever  and  anon  to  iind  the  old  ten- 
derness in  Karl's  voice  and  acts  ;  she 
thought  him  growing  again  what  he 
was  once;  he  fancied  hmiself  conquering 
his  temptjition  when  he  wjis  but  pity- 
ing, unawaivs,  the  victim  whom  his 
dreams  had  already  sacrificed.  Ever, 
as  the  idea  hoven^d  before  him,  the 
criiof  anil  wronf?  around  it  s(x'me<l  only 
to  add  some  delirious  eeslaey  to  tlic 
draiiijht ;  the  darkly-flittering  eyes  of 
Kunhild  drew  him  back  out  of  the 
wiHKls,  and  from  Bertha's  fingers,  hall- 
t4rri!)'o  bnt  full  of  rt•^;i«{!e83  fire;  so 
that  looking  at  Berthas  pale  face 
asleep,  be  deemed  himself  overcome 
])y  ><iine  strong  and  hidden  magic. 
He  drciimt  apain  and  airnin  he  saw 
ilunhild  by  the  daik  ^vuod   in  the 
muoulight,  gathering  plants  to  <iive 
him  in  her  wine;  ne  saw  her  w-op 
ihera  in  the  cup,  but  when  he  U)oked 
flu  V  were  beanf ifal  tlower?,  and  Run- 
hilil  3  face  smiled  over  it  wouderiully 
fiiir,  and  he  drained  it  alwaj's  to  the 
last  dregs.  In  these  dreams  Bertha  wna 
yet  uns|K.'ak:ibly  y<nithful,  sweet,  and 
lovely  ;  his  licart  pleaded  for  her,  and 
he  would  fain  have  saved  her,  break- 
ing loose  from  Runhild^as  an  evil 
Spirit.     But  when  he  awok<^  in  the 
actual  daylight,  this  latter  was  foi  irot- 
ten  or  appeared  childish  ;  every  day 
Karl  more  and  more  sought  occasion 
tat  harsh  words,  for  quarrelliiiir  Avith 
his  meek  and  humble  wife,  until  he 
despised  her  lor  her  gentleness^  or  lefi 


her  alone.   His  journeys  to  the  castle 

became  more  and  more  fr(-']M<  i>t  ;  P>er- 
thn  looked  at  him  only  in  silence  and 
with  tears  when  he  returned  i  but  at 
last,  when  Karl  sought  purposely  for 
some  pretext  of  Amous  anger,  her 
spirit  once  or  twice  was  roused,  and 
sue  replied  with  dignity  that  shot 
strange  thrills  into  hernusband'sinmost 
heoi't.  With  the  rage  that  would  have 
trampled  her  and  her  familiar  claims 
to  dust,  there  strugirled  in  him,  as  it 
were,  a  sense  of  admiratioi]^  a^  if  a 
soft  and  beautiful  angel  wore  suddenly 
to  wind  it«  arms  round  the  frame  of  a 
^innt  ;  and  the  swaying  of  their  feet 
in  struggle  went  up  to  his  brain  with 
agony  untold. 

StiU  above  the  woods  beyond  the 
hut  stootl  the  hermit's  cross;  and  to 
Bertha  in  her  misery  it  wjls  the  yuibol 
of  blessedue^  and  holiness,  steadiojit- 
It  remaining  while  she  departed  from 
them.  Evening  by  evenung  it  glitt«^ 
under  the  cvening-star  as  anotner  star 
more  mysterious,  from  which  she  was 
fjilliug  slowly  down,  but  beholding  it 
unchanged.   Now  were  the  long  sum- 
mer nights ;  and  far  on,  ahnost  until 
the  morninir.  a  still,  pale  radiance  lin- 
gered behind,  on  which  the  figure  of 
%e  distant  cross  was  dearly  drawn. 
I^ertha  could  no  more  bear  to  be  per* 
plexed  with  the  sight  of  fliis  f^trango 
memorial,  and  not  know  its  memiing;  it 
reproached  her  now,  as  it  were,  with  the 
neglect,  seeming  to  contain,  perdianoey 
some  unknown  help,  or  some  unknown 
light,  against  those  which  were  un- 
friendly to  her.    In  the  morning  she 
set  iMt  alone  to  visit  the  cdl  of  the 
holy  man,  with  the  vague  purpose  of 
scckinp:  this  aid  from  him:  the  moist, 
green  Lianches  jKU'ted  before  her  as 
she  stole  hastily  through  the  woods, 
they  closed  rustling  behmd,  and  Ber. 
tha  fancied  now,  in  her  loneliness,  that 
hostile  feet  pursued  her  out  of  the  fo- 
rest depths,  uud  Uiat  all  its  rude  forma 
andlivmg  things  were  joined  in  mock- 
ery  of  herself.    She  reached  the  soli- 
tar}\s  aboile  panlinir,  l»rcathless,  and 
with  a  droopnig  heart  ;  the  shoulder 
of  the  hill  was  above  her  head,  with 
its  stem,  misshapen  crags  and  grey 
stones,  nor  conld  she  see  from  thence 
the  well-known  sign  which  was  fixed 
upon  it.   The  anchorite  no  doubt  ob- 
served her  as  she  ascended,  and  Ber. 
iba  found  the  outer  door  of  the  cave 
oj^>en,  but  the  interior  was  closed  ;is 
furmeriy>  nor  was  the  inmate  to  be 
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??pon.  Ajrain  and  n«Tn'n  slif  r.il1)'<l  him, 
And  more  nnd  nioiH*  imploringly  ;  there 
waa  neither  answer  nor  toKt-n,  until 
sbe  supiiosed  tho  hermit  to  be  abwot. 
While  she  Knt  waiting  there,  widi 
clasped  hrind«,  nrazlng  Into  t!ic  darkness 
above  the  inner  door,  which  looked 
out  upon  her  so  dcaflv  and  silently, 
she  peroetved  a  parchment  Tolnme 
h'ing  uiifolde<l  upon  tho  Btone  scat. 
Its  pages  were  full  of  fijrurcs,  coloured 
and  illuminated,  which  represented 
various  scenes  that  by  decrees  caught 
Bertha's  eye,  leading  her  on  from  one 
to  Another.  They  were  of  divers  im. 
port,  fraqaently  strange  and  myste- 
rious, but  so  clearly  drawn  and  com- 
bined, that  in  every  case  she  could  not 
fail  to  conceive  a  sort  of  impression 
fVom  them.  To  h«r  surprise,  in  all  of 
them  predominated  the  forms  of  wo- 
men: in  the  first  pictures  generally 
with  a  melancholy  air,  or  in  some  de- 
graded and  inferior  po«»{tion.  Some 
were  like  slaves,  others  clustered  round 
a  single  man  with  toys  and  instru- 
meats,  others  were  nursing  and  feed, 
ins  a  ehild,  whom  thev  crowned  with 
garlands  and  clothed  in  robc<.  bending 
ut  his  feet.  In  tho  ver^'  midst  of  this 
lowest  series  of  humiluitions,  after  a 
crowd  of  bacchanalians,  dancer?,  and 
naked,  shamele^  figures,  there  ap- 
peared all  at  once  one  mild,  pure,  and 
K'rene,  who  held  smilingly  a  beautiful 
infant  in  her  arms.  Again  there  was 
a  throng  of  moumfol,  weeping  shapes, 
that  seemed  in  vun  to  look  for  some- 
thinsT,  but  animated  all  bv  n  loftv  de- 
sire,  one  of  them  stretching  her  arms 
to  the  sky.  Anou  there  knelt  a  whole 
multitude  before  tho  large  marble 
statue  of  a  women  exquisitely  beaoti- 
ful ;  next,  warriors  and  minstrels, 
looking  h'Ac-]-  to  t!ie  «'amo  image,  were 
each  bowing  over  the  hand  of  some 
real  woman  in  the  crowd.  Then  two 
stately  companions,  a  man  and  a  wo. 
man,  were  seen  going  hand  in  hand 
Into  the  distance,  from  whence  came  on 
to  meet  them  tho  same  wondrous  child 
as  before,  now  strong,  fair,  full-grown, 
but  with  A  face  for  ever  young.  The 
strangest  scene  of  all,  however,  was 
the  last ;  where  a  group  of  all  softs  of 
forms  and  faces,  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  wildly  entangled  toge- 
ther in  the  struggle  tor  a  ilower  buDff 
far  off  in  the  air,  while  every  one  had 
a  similar  flower  unseen  upon  their  own 
breasts :  at  the  same  time  one  with  a 
gentle  ooontenance  appeared  softly  to 


di-<nover  it,  and  wa«  *^?oppi:iir  away 
across  a  stream  apart,  beyond  which 
thousands  of  such  llowers  were  growing 
alive,  and  many  radiant  shapei  ia 
flowing  garments  were  giving  theai  lo 
each  otlier. 

As  Bertha  followed  this  quaint  suc- 
cession of  pictures,  her  pain  seemed 
dimly  spread  out  into  them ;  a  stnoce 
sense  of  nameless  consolation  whia 
she  could  not  grasp  slid  into  her  heart, 
but  still  more  did  J'he  wonder  to  find 
all  these  scenes  marked  in  the  horizon 
with  the  syuibul  of  u  cross,  reseuiUing 
that  she  was  acquainted  with,  altboa^ 
every  one  painted  in  a  different  form, 
with  nirrr'tsin^  ^■■ivi(lness  of  CO- 
1   11  ;  till  at  the  end  it  was  but  the 
dawning  sun  that  shot  his  larjge  bright 
rays  through  a  cloud,  in  burmog  ipMB- 
dour.    The  time  had  passed  while  she 
perused  them ;  she  loosed  again  to  the 
liermit's  secret  recess,  halt'-\)cwildrre<l, 
half-conscious :  nothing  af>pearc'd therr, 
and  slie  turned  away  to  depart.  Sud- 
denly she  was  startled  b\  tiic  presence 
of  the  old  man  quietly  issaing  frcm 
his  cell :  his  face  was  white  and  worn, 
his  hair  bleached  like  snow,  his  eves 
hollow,  he  had  more  the  semblance  ot 
a  spirit  than  of  a  human  being ;  ai  if 
the  contentions  of  his  solitude  bad 
been  u  ii  h  death,  perplexity,  and  evil, 
lie  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head  and 
said,   **Alas,  Bertha,  I  cannot  help 
thee — the  heart  knows  its  ownsorrovl 
From  mine  to  thine  I  sent  a  signtl, 
that  even  as  the  earth  lies  athwart  the 
sky,  80  life  is  crossed  by  sufferinf. 
Only  at  last  ciin  each  of  us  behold  the 
particular  meaning  ot  bis  existence, 
sustained  amidst  their  twofold  m}ite> 
ries,  as  a  fisure  crowned  in  its  psia 
with  triumph.    But  confide  thoa,  my 
daughter,  in  heaven.    The  head,  the 
feet,  thr  outstretched  arni^  of  the  up- 
right aliiicted  mark  out  all  uuariers  of 
the  universe  for  aid :  and  from  depth 
and  height,  from  length  and  breadth, 
flows  to  them  the  unutterable  help 
heaven!  Farewell,  Bertha;  when  thou 
needest  it,  I  too  shall  be  sent  totheeT 
iiertba  bowed  her  bead  insilence,andie- 
turned  musuigthrongh  the  finrest  path& 

Day  after  &y  went  on»  but  the  betrt 
of  the  forester,  Karl,  seemed  only  more 
estranged  from  his  young  innocent 
wife.  In  vain  tho  children  prattled 
about  him;  in  vain  she  strove,  with  all 
the  wiles,  and  plans,  and  instincts  of  ^ 
loving  heart,  to  win  him  back.  Berthn*» 
youtubl  beauty  was  fiuUng  away  out 
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of  lu  r  j)ale  cheek ;  lier  eyes  were  dim 
witli  ilic  (IrojB  that  fell  oltcn  fast  over 
bcr  dt5t4iflr  as  slio  spun,  her  face  was 
aoxioiis  and  looked  ol<l,  exciM)t  uben 
she  was  asleep.    At  last  she  felt  that 
cither  she  must  speak  or  die.  Once 
her  husband  was  goijig  out  into  the 
voods  with  hia  axe  and  cro:>s-bowj  she 
ftlloired  Um  to  the  door  and  taidi 
«ttb  duped  hands,  her  whole  life 
Itaf^'Mp:   tipon    the    "words — '*  Karl, 
Karl,  what  have  I  done?"  then  no- 
thing more  could  she  do  but  vrecp 
bilterlTon.  The  forester  did  not  turn 
until  be  had  gone  a  few  stepSy  but 
al'tcrwards  ho  looked  at  her  coldly, 
and  kuffhcd,  ns  he  hewed  sonic  twiiis 
from  a  tree  with  his  axe.     '*  Why, 
liolhin";,  girl,  nothing,"  he  j?aid;  "who 
hbunedtbee?  only  thou  pesterest  one 
with  that  eternal  question  V*   But  all 
'^1}  I  n;:,  while  marking  trees  in  the 
1  rot,  thofe  words  rauL'  in  hi;?  car  till 
k-  was  weary,  ami  well  nigh  mad  with 
uger  that  he  could  not  answer  the 
9«etUon«  nor  yet  punish  her  for  asking 
il.  The  next  day  Karl  told  Bertha, 
in  an  indlfiercnt  tone,  that  he  was 
loin;;  to  Dunkelbcrir,  and  how  liun- 
Khl,jH.'rehance — nay, certainly — would 
nstnrn  with  him  to  Iito  henceforth  at 
the  forest.   Bertha  saw  in  his  eye  and 
TwVc  the  secret  purjiofc ;  her  spirit 
once  more  was  roused,  and  she  j^aid, 
that,  ^t,  she  would  depart  from  his 
kNMc,  and  find  shelter  in  the  forest,  or 
in  WD1C  woodman's  hut.     Karl  no 
killer  disguised  bis  wrath,  and  he  de- 
fhm]  his  resolve  to  bc  obeyed,  pre- 
leniiing  to  cast  uj>on  herself  the  scorn 
of  k'rsuspiciou:^  thought;  and  bitterly 
kien  were  bis  wor£  to  Bertha  at 

parting. 

Tli(^  third  day  of  his  absence,  Bcrtlm 
lay  on  her  bed  in  the  forest  hut ;  the 
hcart-5trings  of  her  afTectioOi  of  her  in- 
^raid  life,  bug  strained,  had  suffered  « 
final  blowf  and  were  quickly  parting 
asunder ;  it  was  only  a  dim,  weak,  and 
opprc'ad  ei-n^^*^  of  unconquerable  love 
tnat  DOW  rtrnained.  Till  that  eveninpf 
the  fevcr  of  the  blood  and  brain  had 
Mat  a  host  of  atormy  images  through 
her  mind,  more  wildly  vivid  than  any 
drcnm??  love  and  anger,  joy,  dopnir, 
•ind  hoj>c  ;  scenes  of  meeting,  parting, 
and  tvrriblc  separation;  of  strife,  of 
eatreaiy,  of  dimffer,  of  evil  done  or 
endured,  of  dca&,  and  strange  inde- 
J^rriljahle  emotion  beyond  it.  In  all 
these  lancie?  was  mixed  np  the  mystic 
figure  of  the  hermit's  cross^now  fear- 


ful and  now  LeniLMiant;  at  one  iimc  it 
was  herself,  or  Kurl,  or  Rimhild  that 
Stood  up  with  outstretdied  arms  in  the 
rigid  ness  of  agony  from  amongst  the 
battling  of  the  forest  trees,  with  their 
dark  leaves  and  mighty  branches  ;  and 
again,  it  was  as  the  glittering  handle  of 
an  angel's  i>word  that  plunged  into  tlie 
contest,  bringing  forth  victory  and 
peace,  while  tne  calm  sunset  skies  dif- 
fused  themselves  above  it,  and  the 
cross  appeared  in  the  midst,  motionless, 
as  if  newly  sheathed  b^  a  cclestiiil 
hand>  and  turned  into  a  sign  of  adora- 
tion. IVhen  she  awoke  from  this 
visionar}'  tumult.  Bertha  felt  calm  as 
an  infant,  but  f<hc  couM  neither  rise 
uor  move.  The  door  of  the  hut  stood 
open,  and  she  s<iw  out  towards  the 
forest  trees,  where  little  Karl  and 
Bertha  were  playins  in  the  open  space 
with  the  old  wolfJuMind.  Tt  was  a 
peaceful  siinnner  evening  ;  the  l»irds 
sang,  and  the  heads  of  soft  shadows 
from  behind  crept  slowly  over  the 
grass  towards  the  golden  finger  of 
sunlight,  which  slanted  through  glade 
mid  hollow.  The  low  window  before 
her  looked  info  the  heart  of  the  sha- 
dowy grove  hard  by,  and  it  was  dark 
and^  deep  as  the  night  which  was 
coming  on ;  while  the  other,  that  faced 
the  west,  «ecniiHl  flrinkin;r  in  the  liquid 
radiance  ot  heaven  ;  yet  to  it  Bertha 
could  not  lift  her  head.  h>ho  wished  to 
call  in  her  ddldren,  fw  now  die  felt 
herself  about  to  die,  but  her  voice  sank 
in  her  throat,  and  she  was  not  able, 
until  they  came  in  of  their  nvra  accord. 
She  was  Ivinsr  with  their  little  hands 
in  hers,  bidding  them  only  good  msht, 
till  die  could  whisper  no  longer,  wnen 
the  light  was  darkened  at  the  door,  and 
the  strange  fip:iirc  of  the  rmit 
entered.  Bertha's  e^cs  were  r;uscd 
and  dropped  again,  as  if  she  had  looked 
for  some  ono  else ;  but  the  old  man 
knelt  down  and  spoke  by  her  ear.  A 
momentarj'  brightness  flickered  over 
Bertha's  features;  she  pointed  towards 
the  westward  casement,  and  the  hermit 
lifted  her  up  so  that  she  might  have 
seen  the  well-known  sign  glittering 
oyer  the  woods  In  a  perfect  flood  of 
airy  spK-ndonr.  An  expression  of  un- 
utterable faith,  even  of  cestacv  and 
joy,  appeared  on  lierthas  death-pale 
face,  and  slowly  passed  from  it ;  ncver- 
thelesa  could  the  hermit  see  that  her 
eyes  were  soon  vacant,  turned  inward, 
and  unable  to  perceive  the  ohjocts  be- 
fore them  ;  even  thu  mid  minute  did 
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ho  feel  her  die  in  hil  amis,  and  laid 
her  bo<ly  ;:rntly  down  upon  the  bed  of 
soft  foro^l-leaves  and  ti-rn. 

At  midnight  the  old  man  arose  from 
his  silent  watch  of  meditation  by  tho 
tiouch,  and  taking  A  spade  and  axe 
from  behind  the  door,  w(>nt  out  c»f  the 
hut»  in  which  the  children  were  still 
unconsciously  sleeping.  In  the  farthest 
recess  of  the  tall  bireh-^ovc,  before 
the  low  window  of  the  dwelling,  he 
(liirr  ;i  ffrave  forl^ertlin,  and,  returning 
for  her  bod^',  he  carried  it  out  alone, 
ttud  btiriod  it  there.  Strau;:cly  careful 
was  the  anchorite  to  efface  all  traces  of 
his  work,  like  one  Piriving  to  conceal 
an  evil  deed,  or  as  if  there  were  some 
inasic  iu  the  eujlh  :*  secrecy  and  the 
undisturbed  growth  of  the  wild  herbage 
imder  the  trees.  When  it  was  done, 
the  hermit  took  a  branrh  of  birrh-woo»!, 
ami  cuttina;  the  bark  Iroui  it  with  the 
axe,  shap<»f  It  into  the  figure  of  a  white 
cross ;  this  he  fixed  alMve  the  place 
where  Pil  l  tlia  lay,  po  immersed  in  the 
deep  8ha<lowol'  the  tm's,  and  overhung 
by  thfir  drooping  boughs,  that  no  one 
from  the  hut  coiud  see  tt  unless  he  had 
Liid  his  face  upon  the  earth.  From 
thence,  indeed,  it  Ldt  aincd  forth  among 
the  faintly-streaked  bircii  btcuts,  like  a 
silver  crucifix  borne  by  spirits  aj>- 
proaching ;  while  in  the  (favtiiuf  it 
would  have  been  confu-cd  with  the 
twijis  and  boufihs  around  it.  Tlu  ii, 
before  dawn,  the  hermit  n  turucd  to 
his  lonely  cell  liy  the  mountain. 

Karl  and  Runhild  dwelt  together  in 
nfiiilty  companionship  at  the  hut  in  the 
forest.  At  first,  the  empty  house  and 
the  fflleoco  which  received  her  smote 
on  Runhild  at  her  entrance  like  a  blow 
from  an  unseen  hand.  She  luisx'd  the 
opposition  she  had  looke<l  tor,  and  all 
the  rightful  claims  against  whose 
jealous  rivalry  she  was  to  contend  in 
trinmph.  Tbey  knew  not  why  Bertha 
was  absent,  nor  where  she  w.-is  irone ; 
the  boy  Karl  said  only,  as  the  hermit 
had  toid  them  both  on  his  departure, 
that  his  mother  was  gone  away,  and 
never  would  come  apu'n.  Soim  tliinv^ 
in  the  child's  mind  made  lilin  retrain 
I'roui  adding,  that  she  had  promisetl  to 
send  for  his  litde  sister  and  him  in  due 
time.  To  Knnhild's  thinking,  it  was 
some  plan  devi.*ed  by  Bertha  to  reehiim 
her  husband.  Bertha  w.is  still  her 
rival,  stronger  thnn  formerly  in  the 
power  of  Secrecy  and  compassion,  s^) 
that  phe  sot  herself  to  throw  ovrr  Karl 
the  whole  chain  of  her  own  prc^cnco 


and  attractions.     They  surrendered 

theni^Hjlves  fn-i  ly  to  the  lawless  pa--io!i. 
whieh  gained  zest  fr»m  the  thought  ol 
Bertha  still  alive,  curiously  watching 
them,  and  contriving  sdicouai  fat  their 
separation.  Karl,  too,  seemed  to  fini]« 
at  l-n-;fh,  hi  liUnhIM,  the  etjual  partner 
of  his  lite — bold  iu  thought  and  at.'t, 
lesponding  to  his  fiercer  passions, 
quelled  by  no  inia<^inary  reverence, 
str.  !ching  in  her  aims  even  beyond 
what  ho  had  before  di*camed  of.  \Vith 
prouder  gait  and  statelier  habiliment 
she  walk^  through  the  spots  marked 
by  Bertha's  youthful  unrcs<-r\ing  ten* 
dcrne?^,  and  ever\'  token  of  liunhilds 
reganl  was  to  Karl  but  the  favcir 
granted  by,  at  least,  lus  pci-r  aiid 
f(  How-actor.  Bertha's  hiwful  claima, 
with  their  holy  vows  an«l  seal  of  cen-. 
nio!(\-.  ■M<?M  ;ired  but  thin'j'^  to  l.o  fre*' 
from  and  lu  defv ;  while  the  names  of 
sister  and  wife  enhanced  the  reality  of 
nature  and  its  wild  liberty.  They 
both  laughed  loud  to  si-e  that  tlu-  dis- 
tant cross  beyond  the  woo*  I  liad 
vaiu'shed,  leaving  notlun«;  but  the  bare 
hill  and  the  green  rim  of  the  forest. 

But,  by  degrees,  as  nothing  more 
was  seen  of  In  rtha,  :md  frt^m  the 
chance  expressions  of  the  little  ones, 
there  stoic  into  the  forester's  mind  a 
su^icton  that  she  was  in  truth  dead. 
The  mystery  of  her  disappearanw 
sri  n  tly  impressed  him,  yet  still  more 
the  ^ense  of  that  fancied  rivalry,  tliat 
watchful  neighbourhood  and  cherished 
purpose,  having  been  all  onreaL  A 
still,  iniito  h<  Iplessness,  an  utter  ah- 
Si-nee  without  iu\y  itjproach,  wcn.>  aM 
that  came  in  the  place  of  Bertha.  He 
mused  at  night,  sometimes  afler  a  bn.-y 
(hiy  In  the  forest,  upon  this  thoujjjht. 
When  the  moonlight,  like  an  airy  tide, 
came  fiowing  up  to  the  window  with- 
out, a  thin  s&dow  would  seem  to  oome 
ag:iinst  it,  with  long  dishevelled  hair, 
and  look  in  upon  him  and  the  sleeping 
Itunhild,  ln'ckouiug  with  its  hanus  or 
wringing  ihxm.  as  it  went  away.  While 
the  wild  wind  cast  the  withered  ieAves 
on  the  lioni  casement,  gushing  out  of 
the  (lend  uo<ids.  .sad  unutterable  waiL* 
were  in  its  low  murmur  round  tlic  hut; 
hnd  he  knew  that  Bertha  walked  out- 
si*  le  in  the  dreary  midnight,  but  h6 
dare  I  not  go  t«  let  her  in.  Night  bv 
iiight  th  s  fci'ling  increxised  ia  him,  the 
pre^ce  of  bis  Tost  wife  seemed  to  be 
always  h(»vi  rim;  roond ;  he  had  not 
set'ii  her  die,  he  knew  not  where  she 
was,  but  still  fvlt  Chat  bbe  was  dead 
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and  buried  in  the  earth.  Ho  listened 
to  hear  lior  roiw  rallinj;  thi'  chiMren 
away,  and  then  Kunhild  and  he  woul<l 
be  left  alone  in  the  gUioni.  Kunhild 
saw  that  something  enme  now  between 
h<'r<--clf  and  Karl,  iiiukiii;^'  hi  in  moody 
and  'jraduaUy  estraii^d  from  Iht;  fsho 
Mrove  U}  reusduro  his  mind,  and  ie^id 
lum  on  bj  new  motives  and  endear, 
ments.  Tins  womatl,  steeled  and 
hnnli-ncd  otherwise,  wa«?  faithtiil  to  hor 
partner  iu  evil,  to  whom  she  had  eom- 
mitted  all  passions,  hojK'S,  and  as^ii- 
ntions ;  aho  beheld  a  secret  antagonist 
inolest  th(;ir  j>eaee,  niid  all  Bertha's 
memory,  her  ehildi-eu,  licr  ver\-  rjpirit, 
were  ieaHul  to  her,  but  more  hateful 
9tiUt  when  she  was  no  longer  to  be 
drearled,  utterly  rooted  out  and  eon- 
riMf»n'd,  then  only  wuiiM  she  \n\y  lior 
with  the  old  luiiiielcss  tb^ing  that  still 
lurke<l  at  her  heart-sti*in«j8. 

One  still  midnight  £u>l  la^  awake 
on  his  bed,  wearily  returninir  m  mind 
to  the  «fmie  thou;:;ht ;  his  heart  too 
proud  and  hard  tor  the  old  sweet  love 
to  reriTe  in  it;  bat  despite  himself*  the 
inia^c  of  Bertha*  heet  shape  and  air, 
woiild  grow  steadfastly  oTit  of  the 
dr])ths  of  remembrance,  and  continiie 
(^Hzitig  un  him  as  from  an  unnpeakablti 
remoteness.  It  was  an  agony  to  see 
it,  without  being  able  even  to  pity 
her  a«i  before :  love  or  pity  towards 
that  silent  ionn  would  have  been  as 
irapOBMble  as  toward  a  radiant  angel. 
Through  the  low  easement  of  the  hut, 
iK'fore  his  reelinlML' faet',  the  niooiillLdit 
came  suddenly  iu  upon  the  lloor  like  a 
spirit  entering.  He  looked  along  it, 
«&d  across  the  open  grass,  into  tllie 
shadowy  heart  of  the  tall  birch-grove. 
The  upper  branches  of  the  trees 
Btrctched  far  out,  making  a  deep  gloom 
triihin ;  their  highest  tops,  in  showers 
of  ddicate  leaves,  bent  orer  from 
:tbove  out  of  a  flood  of  silvery  moon- 
!$hine;  and  the  silent  grove  lookctl  like 
the  stalely  hearac  of  some  noble  virgin 
taAjt  ot  toe  tomba  of  maiden  princesses 
In  ^e  chapel  of  a  cathedral,  where 
ihr>  wliltt'  Icathens  and  nnricnt  ban- 
ners drot>p  over  funeral  (  iiiblems  below. 
But  aa  Karl  lav  gilding  into  the  dark, 
ncss  underneBtn,  it  seemed  to  him  as 
if  from  far  away  out  of  the  shadowy 
recefses  there  were  slowly  i;*«^uin_'  the 
figure  of  a  white  ctosa,  that  grcnv 
cfearer  aUd  more  distinct  out  of  an 
iromeasundde  elooiu  behind,  llefore 
and  around  it  thronged  the  grey  shapes 
of  ibe  birch-stems,  whieh  seemed 


turning  into  living  things,  where  a 
crowd  of  twisted  arms  and  gleaming 
hands  were  thrust  from  the  darkness, 
and  here  and  there  a  keen  eye  wa.s 
fearfully  bent  upon  him:  but  still 
througli  tin;  midmost  hollow,  and  from 
black  night  beyond,  was  that  while 
symbol  Jidvaneing  onwardi  while  before 
it  the  angry  group  of  fiends  appeared 
to  make  way.  As  the  moonlight 
poup'd  upon  the  grass,  and  all  the 
space  outMde  was  full  of  ghostly  hght, 
Karl  thought  that  the  white  cross,  with 
its  wondrons  bearer,  was  coming  nearer 
and  nearLT,  and  woidd  stand  next  mo- 
ment in  mighty  size  above  the  roof. 
He  hid  his  eves  with  his  mantle^  and  a 
muttering  whisper  of  evil  voices,  which 
he  had  not  obscrred  before,  seemed  to 
pa?»?<  away  from  rotind  the  hut,  like 
that  of  di>.Tnay('d  watcher?.  She,  he 
thought,  hud  Uikeu  tlu  ir  ])lace,  and 
was  at  tiiat  moment  ke*  [)ing  guard  over 
them  both,  even  over  her  who  slept  at 
his  side ;  but  tlie  outer  air  was  more 
tcn-ible  to  him  wiih  that  thought,  tlian 
if  a  legion  of  demons  had  stood  there. 
Agiiln  and  again  did  this  happen  to 
biui  w  fif  n  a-.v  ike  at  night,  though  only, 
as  it  seemed,  at  that  hour  and  from 
that  spot,  when  the  air  was  slid  and 
the  moonliffht  clear,  and  when  he  lay 
with  his  face  upward  from  the  low 
couch  in  s!eeple-<s  musing.  Yet,  at 
other  time?,  when  he  looked  at  the 
cojjse,  or  passed  it  by  in  daylight, 
nothinff  unusual  a]ipeared  there  ;  the 
grc(!n  leav<'s  hmig  idly  in  the  air,  ajid 
Uie  Itirds  sang  swe<»tly  from  within, 
but  Karl  Icoicd  to  entei*  it,  he  knew 
not  why. 

The  bare  winter  woods  were  covered 
with  «nMw,  the  wild  wide  forest  was 
full  of  wondrous  white  tracery  and 
6tran<;ely  gorgeous  configiu-ations,  that 
ran  nom  glade  to  thicket,  and  from 
root  and  trinik  to  the  highest  twig,  in 
which  all  shadows  had  parsed  away. 
The  trees,  with  mighty  patient  himds, 
supported  their  pure  burden  silently ; 
wreaths  driven  up  ]»y  tlie  w  hid  at  night 
ro^e  over  their  In  oad  crests  into  giant 
shapes;  the  white  mountiiin,  with  its 
dark  rock.s,  stared  through  the  u]>i»ci- 
branches,  rising  still  and  distant  above; 
while  before  the  windows  of  the  fores- 
ter's hut  huge  icicles  hung  down,  drip- 
pirig  into  the  snow  beneath.  The 
chiklren,  little  Bertha  and  her  brother 
Kari,  wandered  in  the  wood ;  Runhild, 
from  the  window,  saw  them  straying 
into  its  white  opening,  and  through 
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the  hnzy  piith  Ix-yond ;  a  secret  hand 
plucked  at  her  heart,  but  j<he  turned 
ner  hoad  away,  and  spun  thread  after 
thread  from  the  distaff  ere  she  looked 
again.    Th<*n  the  old  vrolf-houud  caini? 
ruaning  lK>ni  the  wood,  and  pulled  by 
her  mantle,  whining  on  her  to  follow. 
RunhiUl  rose  hastilfy"  **  pleadings 
of  the  dund)  Ix  .ist'.s  rye? — her  tli  n.^ht 
was  horror  to  Iut  ;  bhc  pui-sued  iho 
footsteps  of  the  children  far  into  the 
eold  tnow.wreathed  brake,  where  they 
wound    dazzling    and  bewildering 
towards  tlie  deeper  forc?<t.    Hut  the 
Bwift  winter  durkncss  was  striding  on, 
and  already  the  pale  Christmas  mocm 
stood  a'  <  M  the  white  trees,  to  change 
it  az^^iln  for  unearthly  li;jl>t.  Ilimliild 
still  hjisteiied  forwanl;  the  dog,>viLhoiit 
wavering,  led  her  till,  as  slic  eaiuc  be- 
fore A  dreary  hollow  where  the  drifts 
lay  hi;_di  and  deep,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  .•'lie  beheld  a  childish  fi-zurc  like 
that  of  the  little  Bertha^  wandei  ing  on 
betwixt  the  snowy  trees.   Bnt  by  her 
side  there  appeared  to  walk  anotlier, 
whiter  than  the  ?now  It^-clf ;  now  it 
hovered  before  the  ehiltl,  now  bent 
over  her  without  touchiug  or  being 
seen  by  her,  in  attitudes  of  unntterable 
care.   Tt  was  like  a  fom  nnablc  to 
reveal  itst  If,  yielding  before  the  child's 
stumbling  footsteps,  wrapjjiug  its  arms 
around  her  without  savmg  ner  from 
the  cold  showers  which  the  bou  jhs  let 
fall,  or  from  the  sinking  heaps  of  anow 
that  ;<cnttcred  in  a  white  i)owdery  mist 
around  her.    Kow,  indeed,  it  seemed 
to  take  her  hand  and  lead  her  farther 
in  along  the  frozen  moonli^t,  as  if 
guiding  the  child  awny  from  life  and 
warmth,  and  from  home.  Kunhild 
dared  not  go  \  whether  it  were  but  a 
while  wrcslb  of  snow  or  a  living  shi^, 
she  knew  not,  that  pat  leaning  over 
with  the  vouug  ehild  at  lust  in  its 
chili  bosom ;  but  she  knew  that  little 
Bertha  was  deeping  into  death,  and  she 
sfanddered  as  she  retreated  step  by  step 
from  the  place. 

The  footsteps  of  the  boy,  anfl  of  the 
faithful  old  hound  which  had  followed 
hire,  led  towards  the  hermit's  abode, 
and  it  was  thither  that  the  father,  in 
his  wihl  agony,  pursued  them.  No- 
thing, however,  did  he  see  of  boy  or 
hound,  nor  any  traces  anionsst  the 
rocks  near  the  anchorite's  cell.  He 
entered  the  out*  rr  ivvt  cell  and  found 
it  vacant ;  in  the  inner  rece^!s  a  lamp 
was  burning,  but  the  old  man  hituseif 
was  sCrelched  beside  it*>.deedl  His 


couatenaucc  was  most  cdiu  and  peace- 
ful ;  even  a  smile  lay  upon  his  dosed 
lips,  as  of  attainment,  joy,  and  tran* 
f|uillity  at  tlie  end. 

Many  times  had  the  forest  put  forth 
its  leaves  and  lost  them  agiun,  when  a 
wayfarer  came  down  by  ue  road  over 
the  mountain,  from  the  German  lands 
which  lie  beyond  the  Rhine.    He  was 
darkened  in  his  features,  be  had  ar- 
mour beneath  his  nrarment,  and  bore  a 
eross'hilted  sword.     But  espeeially 
upon  the  breast  of  his  mantle  was  woven 
tlic  figure  of  a  white  crojs.s,  betokening 
return  from  the  deliverance  of  tlic 
Holy  Sepulchre  in  Palestine,  where 
the  warrior's  red  cross  was  changed  by 
victory  and  peace  into  a  purer  hue. 
He  saw  the  cnapel  above  the  way,  and 
entered  in  to  oiler  a  vesper  praver. 
He  knewy  also,  as  it  seemed*  toe  her- 
mit's cave  beyond,  at  the  entrance  of 
which  there  f<at  a  grey  figure  looking 
down  upon  the  lorcsL    The  pilgrim 
would  nun  accost  the  holjr  man*  and 
seek  shrill  from  him  of  his  sins  ere 
travelling  onward  thron^h  the  woods 
to  the  Khinc,   The  solitary  i^azed  upon 
him  minutely,  but  the  wanderer's  garb 
and  aipect  appeared  to  affect  lum  woo- 
derfully ;  for  the  hermit  was  old,  care- 
worn, and  rude  of  guise,  while  th^ 
crusader  was  a  stately  youth,  comely- 
in  despite  of  eastern  suns*  and  his  air 
must  have  been  stranffe  in  that  lonely 
wild.    The  old  man  listened  to  him, 
and  seemed  to  whisper  over  his  rosary 
but  with  a  wavering  and  vacant  eye, 
until  the  penitent  oegan  to  confeM 
himself  of  a  deadly  sin*  for  which  ht 
sought  here,  he  sun!,  more  fitly  to  lie 
absolved.    Ue  had  been  born  in  this 
very  forest,  and  from  this  spot  mi^ht 
see  the  part  of  the  woods  where  bis 
father's  hut  had  been.    He  told  how, 
when  a  boy,  he  and  his  little  sister 
were  lost  in  the  snow  and  parted,  but 
their  dog  had  guided  him  to  a  fire 
which  some  oufeuiws  had  madq  in  the 
forest  to  attrnr t  the  deer.    They  had 
carried  him  away  to  a  tower  amongst 
the  hills,  where  he  was  brought  up  for 
years  amongst  the  bttidy anaWl  gone 
with  their  leader  to  the  crusade  in  the 
troop  of  a  neighbouring  baron.  But, 
us  he  grew  to  manhood,  the  remem- 
brance of  his  parents  and  their  house- 
bold  life  had  come  even  mora  ^dearly 
out  into  his  mind.    As  he  recalled  the 
thin<f3  ^vlJieh  had  thi  n  oeeurred,  with 
his  mother's  face  and  her  words,  he 
fislt  that  she  had  snfood  mneh  fion 
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bis  father's  acts.    He  remembered 

that  she  had  t^one  suddenly  away,  and 
that  another  had  filk-d  her  phu'c  ;  ail 
things  conduced  to  make  hitu  believe 

that  they  had  done  something  to  be- 
reave her  of  life  and  joy.    lie  went 

even  to  the  sacred  tonil)  with  hatred 
towards  this  long  un?een  father  burning 
within  him.  Amongst  the  throng  or 
fiu^  there  he  had  all  at  once  beheld  this 
very  woman'Sy  richl arrayed  and  b«ia- 
tiful,  and  he  drew  his  sword  to  slay  her. 
Rut  ?he  rcninincd  nlone  behind  the 
rist,  and  a?  he  stood  near  she  was  bend- 
iog  duwn  and  weeping,  with  her  head 
bne  and  disheyelled  ;  and  the  fiuse  of 
mother  rose  up  at  that  moment  so 
Yivtdiy  before  him«  that  he  could  not 
?trike  the  blow.  And  ever  since  then 
his  mother  had  appeared  in  dreams, 
fvcetly  smiling  and  pointing  to  the 
vkHe  cross  npon  his  breast*  and  whis. 
poring  to  him  to  carry  it  back  and  fmd 
his  father.  Her  looks  were  full  of 
lon'jlng,  and  she  .^cenicd  to  stretch  her 
aruiis  towards  sonic  oue  atar  oil  sis  she 
went  away.  But  no  one  knew  where 
the  forester,  Karl,  was  gone,  he  had 
been  lost  from  that  region  for  many  a 
Tear.  At  th'^^e  last  words  the  grey- 
o&uded  ht  riiiit  fell  upon  tho  young 
un's breast,  murmuring,  ''KarUKarl^ 

E'veme  the  whito  cross  from  the  Holy 
nnd  1  Me*  B^arU  me,  thy  father ! 
She  took  thee  away  and  hath  sent  thee 
Uckl  Oh,  ]3ertha»  Bertha^  is  tho 
peiuiDce  ended!*' 

The  two  deaooided  the  biU  together, 
tke  hermit  leaning  on  his  companion, 
'  Tcnt  into  the  woods,  towards  the 
wooden  hut,  which  wa^  now  deserted 
ind  de<.Myed,  the  new  l  in-^tor  having 
boilt  anotixer  at  a  diataucc.  Xiie  young 


man  gazed  curionsly  npon  the  abode 

of  his  chikli  -h  years,  a  Strange  «!n'*ee<:- 
sionof  scenes,  liiilu  rto  iinrcinLiiilicred, 
crowding  with  woudertui  disLiuctness 
into  his  mind.  He  looked  for  tho  her. 
mit,  who  had  gone  amongst  the  trees 
opposite  to  one  l^rokcn  casement  of  tho 
hut,  and  found  the  old  man  lying  ex- 
tended on  the  grass,  under  their  sha- 
dow, where  it  was  slightly  worn  with 
the  track  of  footsteps  seemingly  ofUn 
imprinted  there.  He  appeared  to  bo 
claspinj  the  level  pround  in  his  niit- 
stretclicd  arms,  and  his  face  was  buried 
amoQ<rst  the  green  blades  of  gratis ; 
but  wnenhis  companion  stooped  down 
to  him,  he  saw  tnat  the  solitary  was 
dead. 

Some  years  after  the  travellers  who 
passed  over  from  the  hill  would  see  a 
tall  cross  of  stone  erected  on  the  height 
that  looked  to  the  forest.  It  was  said 
to  be  placed  on  the  very  spot  where* 
accordmp:  to  the  legend,  the  anchorite 
had  set  his  wooden  si^n  ;  lint  it  was 
not  known  who  caused  it  to  be  built. 
As  lonz  as  it  stood,  even  till  recent 
times,  tnis  was  called  by  tho  peasants 
and  woodmen  ** Bertha's  Cross;"  an  in- 
senplion  was  said  to  have  In-en  graved 
upon  it,  containing;  a  rcti'iest  to  pray  for 
the  soul  of  ♦*  Runhild. "  From  thence 
the  long  ra^'s  of  golden  light  at  sunset 
pierce  far  mto  the  p^reen  remnants  of 
the  o!rl  forest,  aliiihtin  ' here  and  there 
uiK)n  silent  knots  ol"  grass,  moss-grown 
roots ;  which  tho  wooidmun  every  even- 
ing can  still  see,  and  have  tiie  story 
brought  aflectingly  to  mind — how,  in 
the  ancient  ages,  life,  and  aflcction,  and 
feeling,  with  their  trial,  were  expe- 
rienced there* 
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msU  AN1>  BAM 

A  PEOPLE  always  martial  and  de- 
votional, ;Mi<^  to  wimm  national  rcst- 
IcssneA"*,  and  [M  i-iodical  invasion,  have 
given  a  troiiblc-d  liii«tory,  must  be 
necessarily  rich  in  relics  of  the  past ; 
in  montuncnta  of  iv^'xrcssion  and  pro- 
tcction,  i)iL'ty  and  remorse,  worlcs  of 
dcii'ne«'  ni'.'sinst  foeniMi.  and  of  wicri- 
fire  and  alonenu'Ut  to  (jod ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, no  eoui)try  in  tlie  world  ia 
more  ncn  in  anticiuitiea  than  Ireland : 
sejMilehrca  and  mystic  stone  circles  of 
MtMcn  pnpiQ  H^t'**  r^fnttcrcd  thmnj»h 
our  solitudes  ;  broken  castle!*,  cninib- 
ling  within  eyeshot  of  each  other; 
storied  crosses  and  ivied  churches 
nestled  in  every  vallen  beside  tliu  fi*e. 
quent  round  tower,  that  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  our  scenery.  A  periml,  how- 
ever,  has  arrived  when  even  the  most 
practised  antiquary  must  view  our 
aneienfe  monuments  with  anew  feeling. 
At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  far 
and  near,  throu!j!i  the  length  and 
brjadih  of  the  hind,  an  utiexam|»led 
spirit  of  enii^ratiun  has  manifested 
itselft  and  a  Targe  proportion  of  the 
old  inhabitants  uive  resigned,  or  are 
abont  to  re^gn,  the  "goodwill"  of 
their  holdings  to  new,  and  too  fre- 
quently needy,  ocetipants,  it  greatly 
to  hi'.  Icjued  that  the  newcomers  may 
often  prove  not  over-scmpulons  in  de- 
voting the  material  of  sacred  or  time- 
hallowed  structures,  such  as  are  chicily 
to  be  found  in  the  more  remote  an<l 
impoverished  districts  of  Ireland,  to 
purposes  of  mere  utility.  When  pe- 
rusing almost  any  work  relating  to 
Irish  Archa'ology,  it  is  lamentable  to 
find  how  fre(iuently  the  author  alludes 
to  monuments  whieh,  within  his  own 
memory,  have  been  cither  partially  or 
entirely  destroyed.  Thus,  in  Dr. 
Petrie's  beautiful  work  upon  the 
Ancient  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of 
Ireland,  reference  ismailc  in  m.-mv  in- 
stances to  doorways,  window eiuoir- 
arohes,  and  even  to  entire  structures, 
which  the  author,  not  long  ao^o^  when  an 
artist  in  pursuit  of  the  pictnteeque* 
had  fortunately  drawn  and  mea-sured, 
but  of  which  at  ]>re8ent  it  would  l»e 
useless  to  seek  for  u  trace.  Few  who 
know  the  country  well  can  doubt  that 
we  owe  the  preservation  of  the  greater 
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number  of  our  earliest  and  most  im- 
port*uit  cccle««iastical  remains  yet  ex- 
tant, to  that  feelinjr  of  reverence  for 
ihcur  founders  which  it  is  but  natural 
to  suppose  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
first  converts  of  Christianity,  in  their 
respective  localities,  would  chcrij^h. 
The  respect  of  the  primitive  Christians 
for  the  temples  of  their  tkith  bad  be- 
come traditional  in  their  descendants, 
and  as  time  advaaoed  this  feeling  ex* 
tended,  not  only  to  the  c|lU  but  in  an 
equal  degree  to  the  remain*?  u^nallr 
found  in  it«<  vicinity,  such  as  ihe 
ClOJ5Ce4Cl)  or  belfry,  crosses,  clogh. 
awns  or  monastic  dweliing-honscs"  of 
atone,  and  even  to  the  ycw-trccs,  which 
ai*e  generally  supposed  to  have  bc<'n 

}jlanted  eotemporaneously  with  the 
bundation  of  some  of  the  olderst 
Christiim  buildings.  If,  then,  duriug 
a  period  like  the  last  thirty  years,  so 
comparatively  favorable  to  the  prescr- 
vation  of  antiquities,  a  great  deal  has 
been  irretrievably  lost,  is  it  not  greatly 
to  be  feared  that^  under  cireunistanc«i 
like  the  present,  the  oountrv,  for  some 
time  to  coroc,  is  destined  to  loee»  almost 
daily,  some  one  or  other  memorial  of 
ancient  dignity,  which,  in  hripj;!..*T 
day«,  owin^r  to  l!ic  aflv(  lionate  reie- 
reuce  of  au  ancient  population,  no 
sacrilegious  hand  dared  deface.  Of 
course  we  speak  of  what  has  been  only 
the  gencnd  rnlc,  and  onr  remarks  ap- 
ply chiellv  to  districts  of  the  sontli  ani 
west,  where  the  people  m  eof  au  iiiicieiit, 
and,  for  centuries,  an  unmixed  race 
In  Leinster^  in  the  greater  part  of 
Ulster,  and  of  Munster,  where  the 
races  have  become  rrrcatly  mixed,  the 
feeling  of  veneration  for  the  pa.>^t 
has  pievaiK  d  iu  u  iar  less  degree,  and 
our  antiquities  have  suflcrcd  acooid- 
ingly.  It  is  elearlv,  now  more  tlian 
ever,  the  duty  of  all  whom  birth  and 
edu<"ation  have  placed  in  a  (.'ondition 
above  that  of  the  |H»isant,  to  giuinl 
with  jealous  care  such  mouumems  of 
ancient  Insh  piety  and  art  as  may 
rn^cur  on  lands  over  whieh  ihvy  may 
have  any  et)Ufronl;  to  wateh  with  a 
vigilance,  which  the  Oiva.^ion  riNjnin^. 
that  no  •*  iuiprovements"  Ih-  clieeted 
at  the  cxpenoe  of  a  structure  wlierein 
oar  fathers  had  w«gRdii|iped  God  at 
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a  time  when  yet  Britaia  -was  tnink 
in  ignorance  aod  hoatheniflm ;  and 
(diottld  tkcy  want  it),  to  acquire  such 

fin  ninonnt  of  knowltrdgc  upon  ordinary 
.■iiiti(j(i;iriiiii  i»u!'jrcts  as  may  cnaliK; 
tkm  to  UiKJ  their  protecting  iuUucnco 
to  the  best  advantage.  Hiwerto  very 
little  was  known  upon  the  sulijtM  t  rtf 
oar  national  anti(piitic8.  Thanks, 
liowoYcr,  to  the  v^chol.irsliip  and  patriot- 
bia  ol  Uicn  still  wurkiug,  and  iet'us 
add,  hkely  to  continue  their  labours  iu 
the  tame  noble  cause*  a  good  deal 
hsA  Ijccn  done  of  late  to  remove  the 
doak  (if  mystrrv  in  wliirh  many  sub- 
jects eoiuu'<  t<  il  with  Iri.-li  arrh;eolog)' 
seeuied  iritrmediably  shrouded. 

The  pubHcaftofM  of  Dr.  Pctrie,  JqIih 
0  Dunovan,  the  lie  v.  Mr.  Reeves,  and 
of  die  Areha*ological  Society,  would 
Mkct  honour  upon  unv  eonntry,  :uid 
iiu  Irish  Library  should  be  without 
liidu.  WorLi  ol'  their  elusj},  however, 
tfe  noro  adapted  for  the  use  of  tbo 
kanied  and  Utboriuiis  readoTy  than  for 
Ike  pn})lic  ^onrrally.  The  very  qua - 
litic*  which  rt'iiiUr  tlinn  valiuihlL'  to 
the  antiquary  or  historian,  uulit  them 
as  cbanneU  of  instruction  for  the  mere 
itodeot  Tho  want  of  an  elcment8r3r 
w<iifc  upon  the  subject  under  notice, 
b.'i"'  recently  l>een  stipjilicd  by  tho  pult- 
licaiiunofa  carefully- written  and  wcll- 
iilustnUA;d  voluinCf  entitled  a  llauil- 
book  of  Irish  Antiquities."*  The  an. 
tW  writes  not  as  a  mere  oompilcr,  but 
as  ono  who  luis  personally  exauiineil 
ao4  pif  tttred  the  various  objectfi  of  in- 
itT  yt  uMon  whicii  he  treats.  The  Ibi- 
V  .0  extract  will  convejr  an  idea  of 
ibe  aim  of  the  vohmio : — 

la  the  folk>wiDg  pages,  tlie  author  «1oc5 
iwl  prnni-<i  his  readers  any  >ytmdcr(iil  dis- 
covari6»— any  startling  faciei,  lie  hiis*  cou- 
tctttod  hfanaelf  with  descriUiig  the  variona 
rvmaiiw  as  they  arc  U>  he  found,  prefixing  to 
each  chaj>t«  r  sr.nic  ob-»pr%'ation*  relative  to 
tlii;  erA,  peculiarities  and  probable  or  ascer- 
tained usee  of  the  particular  daas  of  monn' 
■lent  lo  wliich  it  is  devot  •1.  Tlie  volume, 
it  b  hoped,  tnnv  fjc  mcful  to  the  etlucated 
anliqaarv,  as  well  as  to  the  student, — to 
tta  fonov  aa  a  giiU^  iBieeliBg  hia  atl^^ 
to  many  remains  of  great  interent  (vf  nu»t 
usyaccvtM  from  tlic  metropolis,  an<i  hit'HTi>> 
dtber  aUogelher  uuuoticed,  or  dicscribcU  lu 
bool(a  of  tin  exlatenoe  of  whkh  he  may  have 
no  luMiwl«dge,  «r  of  which  he  may  not  be 


able,  with  cnsc,  to  procure  copies ;  to  the 
latteri  in  like  manner,  as  a  guide,  and  also 
as  containing  information, 'not  merely  of  the 
locality  wberm  be  may  tiitd  ■tudiea,'* 

The  remaint  noticed  are  arranged 

under  three  heads,  viz. : — 1.  Pagan, 

"  rnibracIiiL'  tliosc  which,  \\\K)\\  tho 
best  authfirity,  an'  progiimed  to  Iiav»* 
l>oea  erected  previous  to,  or  within  a 
limited  period  at\er,  the  introduction 
ofChristumity;"  II.  < 'The earl v Chris, 
tian,  including  the  Hound  lower:*' 
and,  III.  -Th.'  An-ln  Iri.sli.'* 

The  momnnents  nntici(l  under  the 
licatl  i\tgan  are,  crouileclis,  pillar- 
Stones,  sepulchral  mounds  or  cairus, 
raths  or  duns,  and  the  stonc-eircka* 
IJy  liir  the  most  interesting;  description 
in  this  {>ortion  of  the  work  oecui*s  iu 
the  chapter  upon  the  siihjcet  of 
mounds — wc  allude  to  the  account 
of  Newgrange,  page  21:— 

"The  eaim  of  Newgranr^'o,  in  tho  roiinty 
of  Meath,  lying  at  a  distance  of  alx^ut  lour 
miles  from  Droghwla,  is,  pcrliap.*,  without 
exception,  tho  ttio.st  wooderful  monument  of 
its  class  now  extsthit,'  in  nny  l>;irt  f-fWt  stnm 
Eun>^H^  la  one  point,  at  least,  it  may 
challenge  compaifaoa  with  any  Celtic  monu- 
ment known  to  exist,  iiMsniuch  as  the 
mighty  slnncs  of  whidi  its  gnllcry  aod 
chambers,  of  ^vhich  mu  shall  speak  here- 
after, arfi  comi>oscd,  exhifaft  a  profusion  of 
ornamental  design,  oondsdng  of  spiral, 
lo-zf-nfr**,  and  rv*--/.^'^  work,  such  as  is  it.«iially 
found  upon  the  tongues,  urns,  weapons,  and 
Other  remains  of  pagan  tinna  in  Ireland. 
We  shall  here  say  nothing  of  its  probable 
anti<ttiity,  ns  it  is  anterior  to  thn  a^jn  of  al- 
phabetic writing  \  and,  in<lced,  it  would  bo 
in  vain  to  spectunte  upon  the  age  of  a  work, 
situato  upon  tile  banks  of  the  lioyne,  wliicli, 
if  found  iiiTon  thij  hanks  uf  the  Nile,  would 
be  styled  a  pyraund,  and  |jerliaps  be  con- 
sidered the  oioest  of  all  tho  pyramids  of 
Egypt.- 

Tins  mighty  tomb,  together  with 
two  others  of  ifinular  construction, 
situate  in  its  vicinity,  weixi  searched, 
it  would  appear,  by  the  UancSt  so  far 
back  as  a.d.  862,  on  one  occasion  win  m 
the  tlirce  Vwv^^,  AmlalF,  Inuir,  and 
Ain<!<'.  W(  re  piundrrinir  the  territory 
of  Flan,  the  son  of  Couing.  Vro\\\  the 
above,  what  an  idea  may  be  ibmied  of 
the  mpadty  of  those  se«-kings,  who, 
not  content  with  plundering  tlie  homes 
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of  the  living,  must  neocb  nitii<>  tombs, 

cvrn  in  their  <lay  of  honr  anti([uitv.  in 
the  hope  of  hiidiniz  t'oneealed  trcahui'u. 

Mr.  Wukeman  devotes  a  consider, 
able  space  to  the  subjects  of  raths  and 
forts,  usually,  but  erroneouslj,  styled 
Danish:— 

<*Tbe  celebrated  hill  of  Tara,  in  the 
cotmty  of  Mestfa,  tnm  the  eailiest  period 
cf  which  we  have  even  traditioiuil  biitoiy, 

appenn?  to  have  Im^oii  a  cliiff  scat  of  the 
Iritfb  Vnv^i,  bliorliy  after  tbo  dcatli  of 
Dcnnot,  the  ton  of  Ferj:^!^  i"  the  yesr  568, 
the  plioe  was  deserted,  in  consequenco,  it  is 
snitl.  r  f  a  curae  pronounced  by  St.  Kuadan, 
or  iiodnnusi  of  Lorha,  against  the  king  and 
Ha  pekoe.  After  thirteen  oentwiei  of  ruin, 
the  chief  monuments,  for  which  the  hiU  was 
at  any  time  remarkablo,  nro  distinctly  to  be 
traced.  Th«ty  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of 
drcnlar  or  oval  enclosores  and  monnds, 
called  hi  Iridi  ratha  and  f/tiii«,  'n  ithiu  or 
upon  'n-Iiich  tbc  principal  habitatioBS  <tf  the 
ancient  city  undoubtedly  stood.*' 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  W^cnuin 
in  the  subjoined  ronuzk       If,  upon 

viewing  tlie  remains  of  this  nnncnt 
scat  of  royalty,  we  feel  disappointed, 
and  even  c|uestion  the  tales  of  its  for- 
mer magnificence,  let  nii  consider  that 
the  latest  period  during  which  the 
kings  and  chiefs  of  Ireliunl  were  wont 
here  to  asscml>!o,  tliirtcen  centuries 
have  el!ipj«e<!,  and  our  surprise  will  not 
be  that  so  few  indications  of  ancient 
gnmdeur  are  to  be  found,  but  that  any 
vestige  ranaina  to  ])oint  out  its  .^Ito." 
A  few  years  njro,  niid  Mibscqueiitl}  to 
the  publication  of  Dr.  retrio  s  a  aliuible 
essay  upon  the  antiquities  of  tliis  fa- 
mous hm,  one  of  its  most  remarkable 
monnds  (Uiat  of  the  hostages)  was  sold, 
as  we  are  informed,  for  the  smu  of  £2, 
and  the  purchaser  iimncdiatoly  com- 
menred  laying  it  out  uj)ciu  neigUboiu- 
ing  lielils  as  manure !  Wc  were  much 
gratified  to  hear  that,  even  at  the 
price,  £%  it  had  turned  out  so  bad  a 
nar;xain,  that  lu*  wa5!  glad  to  leave  the 
greater  port  ion  ofit^  component  stones 
and  yellow  clay  uiitouchcd.  Oiu:  space 
obliges  us  reluctantly  to  foave  anno- 
ticcd  several  passages  of  great  interest 
in  the  pagan  uiviBion  of  the  work. 

We  ncartily  recommend  this  *'  TTand- 
liix)k"  as  invaluable  to  uU  who  examine 
our  most  interesting  antiquities  (and 
what  Irishman  or  traveller  should  leave 
them  unvisitod).  Mr.  Wakcman,  in 
addition  to  \\  thoronrrb  knowled^jc  of 
his  subject,  has  an  enthusituim  for  it. 


which  gives  a  fineshness  and  zest  to  his 
volinno,  extremely  agrceiihle.  II if  pea 
is  jiraj)hlc  and  l'^^y  ;  as  a  ."^pi-i  iuicn,  we 
shall  subjoin  u  portion  of  liist  iutixnluc- 
tion  to  the  Seven  Churches 

"  Tlu>  luiio  and  singularly  wild  valV-y  of 
r.lfiulaloii-li,  in  tltp  County  of  Wicklow, 
lyiag  ut  a  Ui.-^tance  of  about  twenty-four  miles 
front  the  Hetropolia,  presonls  a  tocne 
>vl)icli,  fur  strrn  and  desolate  grandeur,  i.<, 
in  niany  r.  sfn^ts,  unsurpassed.  Hu^v 
gloomy  mouiitaina  upon  which  Ibe  ciouda 
alntKMt  continnallj  rest,  eDcompaaa  and  in 
.«'ini'"  jilaccs  ovorhan;;  tlio  fsil<'nt  and  nlmf^-t 
unitihaliited  gli'ii.  Two  little  lake?,  now 
api«eani)g  iu  the  di-epcst  shadow,  now  reject- 
ing the  Uae  vaalt,  aooording  as  the  donda 
nlxivo  them  come  and  go.  A  winding:  stn-ara 
and  i^rty  rocks  jutting  hen?  and  Ihcro  fn>m 
out  the  heath,  fonn  its  natural  ieotures.  A 
noble  monastic  establishment,  round  which  a 
city  siihscqn-  lUly  ros<',  fl  airished,  and  de- 
cayed, was  foundoi!  hero  in  the  sixth  century 
by  Saint  Kevin,  i  he  ruins  of  many  cocleat- 
aatical  stnietaree  yet  Kaudn,  and  *tiie  lon^ 
continuous  shadow  of  the  lofry  ind  ^I  ni't  r 
Round  Tower,  tn(»vo.s  slowly,  tn>m  rnoni  till 
eve,  over  wast«xl  churvht^  cruiubiiug  oraturict, 

tombs,  now  undistinguishahlc,  of  hLshopes 
ablx>ts,  and  anchorites.'  How  few  of  thr> 
gay  tourists,  by  whom  the  glen  is  yearly 
^dled,  view  those  rolns  with  any  otlier 
fooling  tlinn  that  of  Idle  and  ignonnt 
curioeity,"  &c. 

The  iUustrationsof  this  great  portion 
of  the  work  appear  to  have  bceo 

drawn  with  great  care,  and  to  have 
been  done  full  justice  to  by  the  en- 
graver. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  cha^u 
tcr  in  the  Tolnme  is  that  devoted  to 
the  explanation  of  \  aiious  objects  ef 
antiquity  ]m\=:erved  in  the  museum  of 
the  K(n  al  Irish  Academy,  nnd  in  mt>o 
or  two  otiier  collections.  Of  late  }» .u-s 
the  value  of  antiquarian  collections  ha5 
Ix^nn  to  be  appreciated ;  tiiey  supply 
•a  cvideiu  e  in  the  history  of  man  analo- 
gous to  that  afforded  to  the  natnnili-'l 
by  the  study  of  the  ndics  of  cxtind 
animals;  and  the  time  is,  perhaps, 
not  fiurdistMit  when  antiquarian  scieneo 
shall  have  so  far  advance^],  that  its  pro- 
fessors, upon  the  finding  of  an  object 
that  would  now  Ik*  re^rarded  as  simply 
cunons,  may  be  able  not  only  to  state 
that  certain  events  h^  anciently  oc- 
curred m  the  distriet  of  the  disooreiy, 
but  also  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to 
the  period,  eonntn',  .-md  |)ecnliar  habits 
of  the  people  to  whom  it  may  be  refer- 
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ml.   To  any  one  possessetl  of  a  mintl 
noiiifiacnoed  by  a  im'jiulice  now  rapidly 
declinmg,  the  study  of  our  olden  re- 
main?, a,«<eTiden»n??<  of  the  taste,  habit:', 
and  imuiulacturing  skill  of  thoi*c  who 
held  our  &theriand  before  ui*,  must  be 
eoDflidered  as  a  deUghtful  and  even  im- 
portant lirarch  of  education.  The 
true  anti(|uary,  however,  is  not  content 
to  rest  here ;  he  know8  that  results  the 
mart  important  to  the  elnctdation  of 
history  must  follow  the  comparison,  by 
qmhficd  men,  of  the  !inti(jintics  of  our 
ovn  with  tho^  ot  otiier  countries. 
That  this  remark  is  well  foonded  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  eagemesa 
with  wLich   a  subject,  liitlierto  con. 
sidered  moiv  in  tin;  light  of  an  agree- 
able recreation  tbaii  as  a  study,  has 
bem  IbUowed  up  by  distingoished 
scholars  not  only  of  our  own  coimtry, 
but  of  W estcm  Europe  generally ;  a|id 
it  is  a  gratilyino;  evidence  ^of  the  pro- 
gran  whidh  antiquarian  scienoe  has  of 
nte  made»  that  even  in  the  so-called 
"ncTT world, "  several  historical soeiet  les 
have  been  formed  Avithin  tho  last  lew 
years.     Of   the  foreign  a«lit|uarian 
miles  lately  issoed  iWnn  the  press, 
perhaps  the  most  Inii>ortant  is  a  volume 
entitleil  "  A  Guide  to  Northern  Archa)- 
oio«y.*'*   The  original  was  written  by 
nrious  members  of  the  Boyal  Society 
of  Northern  Antiqiiariesy  and  to  tlie 
Karl  of  Ellesniere  ^Te  owe  the  tmns- 
lation>  some  notice  of  which  it  is  now 
our  pleasing  duty  to  submit  to  our 
readers.  At  the  dose  of  a  most  inte- 
resting introduction  his  lordship  says : 
"The  work  having'  come  under  my 
notice,  as  member  of  the  society,  I 
thought  that,  both  for  the  value  of  the 
mfonnation  it  contains,  and  as  illos- 
Iratlng  the  systematic  and  intelligent 
zeal  with  which  the  study  nf  antiqui- 
ties has  been  pursued  iu  Denmark,  it 
wodd  be  most  desirable  to  procnre  its 
circulation  in  the  language  of  England 
and  the  United  States."    The  first 
section  of  the  work  consists  of  twenty- 
four  pages  from  the  pen  of  N.  M. 
Petersen^  and  treato  of  the  extent  and 
importance  of  ancient  northern  litera- 
ture.   The  second,  by  C.  J.  Tomsen, 
is  devoted  to  a  cursory  view  of  the 
nwHinmwita  and  aiiti<|iutMS  of  tbe 
Nortbj  and  contains  a  nnmber  of  wdl* 


executed  cuts  representing  various  ob- 
jects of  hi^h  interest,  of  ^ich  t?e  pro- 
pose hereafter  to  make  mention.  The 
third  chapter  rcft-rs  to  tlic  different 
periods  to  which  the  bcathcnantic^uitics 
may  be  assigned.  The  fourth  treats  of 
articles  from  the  Christian  period; 
and  there  nre  several  supplementaiy 
sections  fijllowed  by  general  remarks 
on  the  diiieovcry  and  preservation  of 
antiqnities.  It  would  oe  qnite  out  of 
place  in  a  magazine  article  to  do 
more  than  glance  at  a  treat  ise  so  com- 
prehensive as  that  in  which  Mr.  Peter- 
sen treats  of  the  old  northern  Ktero* 
ture.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  has 
dwelt  most  eloquently  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  historical  material?,  which 
the  force  of  circumstanceshatl  at  an  eui*ly 
period  drawn  together  and  centred  in 
Iceland.  In  the  obscure  meaning  of 
tbr  Kddas,  are  deposited  the  religions 
opiuions  of  a  race  from  which  not  only 
uie  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  but 
also  those  of  Germany,  and  of  the 
Continent  of  America,  arc  almost  en- 
tirely derived.  "  Whoso  covets  a 
conception  of  the  vigour  and  greatness 
of  former  times^  wul  do  well  to  read 
these  (the  Edda*?).  Tliey  have  not 
the  glow  of  the  South,  but  they  rivet 
attention ;  they  consist  not  of  rounded 
yerses  which  flow  like  streams  in  vio'ied 
directions  between  flowery  margins, 
but  they  stand  np  frozen  mto  a  <;tern 
fixity  like  icebergs,  vh\x\^  into  infinite 
space,  while  forms  the  must  monstrous, 
and  events  the  most  terrible  that 
hnman  imagination  can  suggest,  are 
the  accompaniments  of  their  base." 

But  the  old  northern  literature  is 
rich,  not  only  in  mythic  poetry;  it 
contains  also  a  rich  fund  of  historical 
materials  deposited  in  the  Sagas,  and 
rcferrinji;  to  events  which  occurred  in 
distant  countries.  We  are  inform^ 
that  the  object  of  the  society  is  chiefly 
the  publication  and  interjiretation  of 
oM  Icelandic  ISISS. ;  but  "that  it  rrim- 
prehends  besides  whatever  else  may 
serve  to  elucidate  the  lan^ui^c,  history, 
and  antiquities  of  the  North  in  gene, 
ral,  whatever  may  tend  to  a  more 
extensive  diffusion  of  the  interest 
taken  in  northern  archasoloey,  and 
thereby  to  awaken  and  oherini  a  love 
for  forefathers  and  fatherland." 


*  **Guidft  toKortbom  Arcbscology.'*  By  the  Boyal  Society  of  K(»tbcm  Aatiquarics  of 
Gopcnhagoi.  Edited,  iSar  the  use  of  £iigll&  lesden,  by  the  liight  Hoaotuabls  the  Esrl  of 
EUcsnMnb  iMtdea:  JsBwsBshi  fii^mailMt.  1848, 
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Tliat  portion  of  tlu'  work  wlilrh  ha-? 
\n-\'n  devoted  to  the  exnhination  of 
objects  ot  juitiiniity  usually  found  in 
the  North,  will  be  rend  with  great 
interest.    In  a  volume  from  the  pen 
of  that  indefati;zable  antiijnary  and 
accomplished  scholar,  J.  J.  \\  orsaao, 
lately  published  in  a  translated  form* 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Thorns,  may  be  found 
a  va,st  amount  of  information  relating 
not  only  to  northern  an  lia  oloiry,  Imt 
also  to  British  and  even  Irish  remains. 
This  volume^  and  the  Earl  of  EUes. 
mere's  translation^  may,  asMr.Thoms 
inform*^  us,  be  enn<ii(lered,  to  a  certain 
extent,  as  coin{>aiiiuns.     The  book  ia 
<tivide<l  into  four  sections,   of  which 
the  first  relates  to  the  claMification  of 
antiquities ;  the  sc^cond  to  the  stone 
structures,  grave?,   barrows,  giants* 
chambers,  runic  stones,  &e*  Tho 
third  treats  of  the  importance  of  the 
monuments  of  anti(}Uity  for  history, 
and  as  r<  ;:jnrd^  nationality  ;  and  the 
volume  closes  with  rentarks  on  th<*  ex- 
amination of  barrows  and  the  pre^ier- 
vation  of  antiijutties  generally.  Mr. 
Worsaae  refer:*  the  anti([iuiu  >  of  the 
pajian  period  to  three  diii  t  cln5.''<'«', 
reterable  to  three  distinct  perio<is. 
"The  fint  class  includes  aU  anti. 
quarian  obiects  fonned  of  ston^  re. 
Hpccting  which  we  mmt  as"5Tjmo  that 
tney  api)ertain  to  the  ^toue  {>eriod,  as 
it  is  called ;  tliat  is,  to  a  period  when 
tjhe  use  of  metab  was  in  a  great  mea. 
sure  unknown.   The  s^'contfchiss  com* 
prises  the  oldest  metalHe  ol^jeets ;  tlu-so, 
however,  were  not  as  yet  composed  uf 
iron,  but  of  a  peculiar  mixture  of 
metals,  cop[>i^r,  and  a  small  portion  €( 
tin  irielted  together,  to  which  tlu^  name 
oi'  bronze  has  been  given  ;  troni  which 
oircumstunec  the  period  in  which  this 
substance  was  commonly  used  has 
been  named  the  bronze  period.  Finally, 
all  objects  appertainin.'  to  the  period 
when  iron  was  generally  known  and 
emjiloyod,  are  mcluded  in  tbe  diird 
class,  and  belong  to  the  iron  period." 
It  will  doubtlissly  be  interesting  to 
many  of  otn- readers  to  l>e  inturmed  of 
the  degree  ol'  similarity  which  exists 
between  the  <;eneraiity  of  our  own  an. 
titjuities  and  those  of  our  ancient 
(riends  and    foes,    the  Northmen. 


l*re\kmsly,  however,  to  noticinsr  the 
remain-,  ^vllleh  can  elcnrlv  'h-  retenrd 
to  the  ancestors  of  the  presi'iit  inhabi- 
tants of  northern  and  western  Europe, 
we  would  >!latice  at  a  class  of  aotU|oes 
which  have  l>een  founJ  nvt  r  a  widely- 
extended  district,  and  whieii  in  tb.  Ir 
rudeness,  and  very  mineral  distributiuu 
over  the  tsktids  and  coasts  of  Western 
£ura|)e»  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
!it  •i*>me  verv  remote  and  nnlmowu 
j»enod  a  race  of  savages,  no  way  su- 
perior to  the  South  Sea  Islanders  of 
the  days  of  Cooke,  had  occupied  those 
countrieg,  from  which  niotlem  civilis- 
ation has  nia«le  its  jircatest  advance. 
W'e  allude  to  the  implements  of  stone 
and  bone»  and  the  shell  and  amber 
ornaments,  of  which  many  s];»ecimens 
have  been  found  in  Ireland  and  in  the 
neighbourinij  countries.    Of  the  stone 
hatchet.-*,  tigured  in  pa^e  11  of  Mr. 
Worsaae's  Book,  and  of  the  anraw  or 
lame-heads,  of  which  cuts  are  L'iven 
iu  pa^re  17,  nn  incredible  number  haw 
been  discovered  in  almost  every  par& 
of  Irdland»  and  partienlarly  in  the 
be<ls  of  the  larger  rivers,    Tli  it  tin  y 
had  1:»ccn  mannfaclure'l  in  1  r  land  is 
a  fact  beyond  lioubt,  a^s  nunieruus  ex- 
amples, in  a  half-finished  state,  tkcccaa- 
panied  by  portions  of  the  same  ma- 
terial which  had  been  chijiped  olT  by 
the  workmen  when  enjiaged  in  the  f«  »nna- 
tion  of  the  articles,  have  been  linequenu 
ly  ploughed  up.  Weean1iaveBoh«Kt»- 
tmninsaying  that  such  instrumentshave 
belon;:rca  to  a  people  in  tho  very 
earliest  stage  of  society — the  bmldera 
of  the  stone  chambers,  the  contents 
of  which  alike  attest  the  aboriginal 
simplicity  of  their  constnicters.  Of 
the  i)eriod  of  transition  from  the  stone 
tp  the  brOQxe  a^e,  nothing  is  kiiown 
beycmd  the  fiuit  Uiat  the  change  eould 
not  have  been  vwy  slow ;  for  in  Ire- 
land, ji8  in  Denmark,  "instead  of  the 
simple  and  uniform  implements  and 
ornaments  of  i>tone,  l>one,  and  amber, 
we  meet  suddenly  with  a  number  and 
variety  of  sj)lendid  weapons,  unple 
mcnts.  and   jewels  et"  bronze,  and 
sometimes,  ludceti,  wiiU  jewels  of  gold. 
Mr.  Worsaae  holds  that»  *<in  Denmark 
the  transition  is  so  abnq>t  that  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  bronae  period  musi 


♦  Tlie  Pruneval  /Vntiquities  of  Denmark."  By  J.  J.  A.  "Worsnno,  &c.,  &c.  Trans!j».tl 
and  appVed  to  the  Dlostntlmi  of  similar  Remains  In  ICngland.  By  ^VilKam  J.  Thorns.  L..n- 
«(Ri  and  OxM:  John Hmiy  Pariwr.  1849. 
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have  fommenrctl  with  nii  miption  ol' 
ft  new  race  ol"  people,  possesst-tl  of  a 
Uglier  <]egroe  of  cttltiTBtton  than  the 
early  inhaKuuiti.**  la  Ireland,  indeed, 
the  change  would  appear  to  have  beeu 
niort-  ^^Tfulual,  for  instances  an-  by  no 
Diejuii*  rare  of  the  ordinary  sione 
weapons  and  ornaments  having  been 
fbood  10  connection  with  pins  and 
minute  impkinents  of  bronze.  In 
sj'piiMiral  cists,  articles  of  bronze, 
Si](  h  ;ls  gouges,  cells,  and  pin  si,  have 
been  iaund  endc^ed  together  wuli  caL 
oned  hones  in  orna,  perfectly  simihir 
ia  ereiy  leqiect  to  examples  firom  the 
earliest  stone  chambers.  Of  the  weapons 
airl  nrnaments  of  the  bronze  aire,  usu- 
ally Ibond  in  tlie  Xortli,  Mr.  Wursaao 
has  given  many  specimens,  and  his 
tnadator  has  illustrated  the  subject 
hy  numerous  references  to  amdor 
remains  from  England  and  this  country. 
A  cursory  {zlnrice  at  the  illustrations 
which  accouij^any  the  descriptions  will 
eonmoe  even  tae  most  cureless  ob- 
lerver,  that  a  wonderful  similarity 
cjiists  between  the  ohlcst  metallic 
rtXn^  of  the  North  and  those  which, 
when  found  lii  Ireland,  arc  refcr- 
*ble  to  our  of  bronze.  Almost 
ever)  object*  bowcver,  has  a  peculiar 
^^It&nicter;  the  swords,  for  instancCt 
»e  almost  invariably  furnished  with  a 
luuidle  of  bronze,  a  circumstance  of 
verj-  rare  occurrence  in  Lfclandj  the 
odts  are  generally  of  a  very  slender 
fcnn,  and  are  not  mifrequeotly  orna- 
ntated  with  spiral  designs,  as  are  also 
tlni  jrou?P8  and  other  articles.  The 
fcRonLs  of  the  bronze  af»e,  Mr.  Worsaae 
iofunus  us,  •*  occur  so  frequently  in 
Beonarhy  thai  hundreds  have  been 
coHeetedt  while  many  have  perished  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  the  earth  still 
covers  the  grciitest  number  ot  them. 
They  are  ^somewhat  short,  i>eldouk  more 
tbin  two  feet  six  inches  in  length, 
seaerally  shorter,  and  two-ed£^ed,  so 
uhM  the  blade  is  thickest  m  the 
middle."  **  The  hilts  are,  in  some 
caw'-',  of  w»)od,  and  have  been  fa>tened 
with  naila  ;    in  others   tliey   are  of 

Ivonze  melted  and  spread  over  a  nvu 

deus  of  clay,  the  reason  of  which,  in 
all  probability,  is,  that  metal  waa 
then  very  precious.  In  some  few 
specimens  the  handles  are  covered  with 
imtes  of  gold,  or  wound  round  with 
goldwire.^  Ofthe  spear-heads,  usually 
found  in  conneadon  with  the  hrvwae 
swonls,  Mr.  Worsaxu;  has  not  ^ven  any 
iUttitration^  but  they  ore  described  as 


being  utiindly  twi  Ive  inches  in  length. 
Both  in  Lord  EUesmere's  transktion, 
and  in  Mr.  Worsaae's  book,  are  draw, 
ings  of  a  peculiarly  ornamented  and 
magnificently  formed  battle-axe,  which 
L'ls  occasionally  been  found  in  the 
North,  but  of  which  there  is  no  record 
of  any  specimen  having  been  discovered 
in  this  country.  Equally  unknown  to 
us  are  the  circalar  shields,  fonned  of 
plates  of  bronze,  turned  at  their 
outer  ed^rc  over  a  thick  wire  of  the 
same  material,  and  furnished  at  their 
centra  irith  a  bois  hoOowed  for  the 
insertion  of  the  hand.  It  wouldf 
however,  be  extremely  hazanlous  to 
assert  that  the  wielders  of  our  mnjrni- 
iieent  bmnze  weapons,  wliich  ait^  so 
analogous  to  these  of  the  people  who 
possessed  these  shields,  were  unaccus- 
tomed  to  the  manu&cture  of  similar 
defences ;  for  exainph's,  equal  in  every 
way  to  that  figured  by  Mr.  Wors;uie, 
have  been  found  in  England ;  and  it 
is  only  of  late  years  that  public  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  the  prescrva. 
tion  of  articles  not  previously  known 
and  described,  when  foimd  in  our  bogs 
and  rivci's.  From  the  njttves  ami 
tumuli  of  the  north  a  rich  harvest  of 
antimuties  has  been  collected.  In  the 
cromlechs  and  chambers  of  the  stone. 

Ecriod,  montnnents  even*  wny  slnii- 
ir  to  oiu'  own,  the  explorer.s  have 
usually  found  the  bones  ol  one  or  moi-e 
human  bodies,  together  with  lances, 
arrow.heads,  chisels,  and  axes  of  flint; 
oruimients  of  amber  or  of  bonCi  and 
urn?  of  baked  cl:i} .  Whnt  an  answiT 
to  tliese  wilt)  still  persist  in  pronouncing 
the  cromlechs  to  have  been  DruitlieaJ 
altars.  It  is  a  curious  conaideration* 
that  whUo  the  learned  antiquaries  of 
Europe  were,  and  in  some  measure 
still  lut',  at  .sixe.-^  and  s(>vc'ns  ainoriL'^t 
each  other  on  the  origin  and  uses  uf 
the  cromlech*  the  Bish  peasant  all  the 
time  had  no  idea  on  the  subject  but  the 
right  one,  for  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Trrland  they  are  spoken  of  by 
the  jH'oplo,  as  pants' or  heroes"  p  aves! 
The  tombs  and  baiTows  ol  the  bronze 
a^,  Mr.  Worsaae  inibrms  are  very 
diHerent  from  those  of  the  preceding 
p<'riod.  "They  consist,  a^'  a  general 
rule,  of  mere  earth,  with  heaps  of 
small  atones,  and  always  present  them- 
selves to  the  eye  as  mounds  of  eai-th, 
which,  in  a  few  rare  instances^  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  small  circle  of  stones, 
and  contain  relics  of  bodies  which  have 
been  Ournedand placed  in  vessels  of  clay  ^ 
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with  ohjert^  of  metal,"  From  those 
borrowfl  it  would  npprar  that  many 
invaloabie  niKTimcns  of  wiirlikc  woa. 
JMH1S  and  ornaments  li;ive  )>«  i  n  tli>;- 
covorc^l,  ris  it  w.ns  tlie  cus.tojn  all 
thruugli  ilic  brouicc  to  inter  tiic 
■itidea  held  mowt  preoous  by  the  de- 
ceased along  widi  hia  body.  In  the 
iron  wj:t\  ir  <  t">f'Ti  occurred  ihiit  tlio 
warrior  8  hur.so  Itad  Locu  buritnl  Wilh 
bini ;  for  in  tho  barrow  at  Hersom* 
for  instances  tlic  skeleton  of  a  man, 
together  with  tliat  of  a  liftr  •.  nnd  with 
an  iron  swonl,  a  s[K'ar,  a  liiriij),  a 
bridlo  with  a  chaiu.bit,  with  a  eros8> 
bar  at  the  ends,  were  disoovercd.  In 
\{\»  «  Hand.book  of  Iridi  Aiitii|iude8,'* 
!Mr.  Wakeman  mentions  a  cttnon^  re- 
ference occurring  in  tin-  *•  Book  of 
Armagh,"  where  King  Leogjiire  is  re- 

f)resented  as  telling  St.  Patrick  that 
lis  father,  Niall,  used  to  flcsiro  him 
"never  to  believe  in  Christianilv,  lait 
to  retiiin  the  ancient  rchgion  of  hit} 
aaoestors,  and  to  be  intenvd  in  the 
Hill  of  Tara,  like  a  man  standing  up 
ill  liattle,  ami  with  his  face  tunied  to 
the  south,  a^  if  bidding  defiance  to  the 
men  of  Leinster." 

About  two  years  ago,  in  the  removal 
of  a  mound  in  the  county  of  Mcath, 
for  (he  ]>tirposes  of  road-making,  tlie 
engineer,  Air.  8earanke,  came  uik)ii  a 
dceleton  placed  in  a  ttandmg  position, 
accompanied  with  a  beautimlly-formed 
f?word  (if  bronze,  an  iron  5?penr-hea<l, 
an<l  the  remains  of  several  rii  hly-en- 
grave<l  uriiii  of  baked  cLiy,  the  whole 
of  wUch,  with  the  excei)tion  of  the 
bones,  are  now  deposited  in  the  museum 
of  tlie  Royal  Irish  Academy.  This 
discovery  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as 
it  affords  striking  evidence  of  iron  hay. 
ing  been  kiiuwn  and  used  during  some 
portion  of  the  Pa;^Mn  bronze  pericxl  in 
Ireland.  ♦*  The  iiuuierous  reniain:^  lui- 
louging  to  the  iron  period  in  Norway 
and  Sweden  mnst,  without  all  doubt,  m 
ascribed  to  the  same  ]>cople  as  the  pre- 
stmt  Swedes  and  Norwopnans  (Seear 
oy  Normscnd),  who,  according  to  all 
tradition,  caiue  from  the  east,  and  who, 
on  their  arrival  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Scandinavia,  either  completely  sub- 
dued the  Nomadi(>-FInnic  trilies  living 
there,  or  drove  them  to  the  most  north, 
em  part  of  Europe,  where  the  renu 
nants  of  them  exist  to  this  day.'*  Il 
was  f\'!th  the  descendants  of  these  peo- 
ple thiit  thi-  Irish  had  to  do  during  tlie 
ninth  and  for  several  bucuieding  cen- 
turiea.  TMnrting  for  qpoll»  eager  to 


win  glorj*  and  golil,  the  "vikings'* 
huinched  their  long  galleys,  and  tw^fnt 
the  seas  from  lechma  to  Sicity,  leaTiog 

Frnn  ( ly  a  coast  iinvi-itofl,  or  a  town 
within  their  reaeh  unitlumierc'l.  In 
vain  the  iei«9  hardy  !«outhems  would 
bnj  off  the  virates.  Fmh  hordes  aae. 
cocdcd,  ana  again  the  axes  of 
Northmen  he  wee  ^  -M  their  stronffest 
gates.  In  many  places,  as  Dublin, 
Waterfivd,  Cork,  &c.,  thev  fbrmt^d 
settlements,  which  were  fortified  aAer 
t?i"  niannrr  of  the  period,  and  which, 
at  lirst,  were  pcrhai>s  little  bott^T  than 
great  forts  or  arsenals,  wherein  were 
Kept  the  atorea  neeessair  ftr  their  no* 
mevooa  bands  of  meanders. 

In  course  of  time,  an<i  after  the  sof- 
tening inilueuccs  of  Christianitv'  had 
somewhat  abated  their  zeal  for  piracy, 
the  aettlemeots  of  the  Northmen,  as 
they  were  generally  well  placed  for 
])urnos<\>^  of  CDmmerce,  apj>ear  gra- 
dually to  have  become  importiuit  cities. 
In  Ireland,  aH  traces  or  their  bmU. 
ings  and  ramparts  probablv  perished 
in   the  troubles  which  followed  the 
Auglo>Norman  invasion;  but  at  any 
rate  it  is  very  certain  that  no  ar- 
chitectural remains  referable  to  the 
Danes,  exist  to  this  day ;  for  the  few 
stnictnrcs  still  extent,  which  we  know 
to  have  been  of  their  foundation,  all 
have  been  entirely  rebuilt.    UntS  of 
late  year.4,  indeed,  few  objects  of  anti. 
quity  had  been  preserved  in  In«land 
which  <nir  arehneologists  could  reler  to 
a  people  who  had  become  so  intimately 
connected  with  our  country's  hastoiy. 
Of  course,  wth  the  ignorant,  our  bronze 
swords,  «q>enr-hen<r-.   f  elt?,  &c.,  to- 
gether witii  the  round  towers,  and  the 
mths,  were  all  styled  DaaMi—jost  as 
in  Sc  o  tland  the  weapons  and  omanicnta 
of  tin  bronze  peritK!.  v^  hieh  ha<l  l>ccn 
u-<  il  liy  a  jx'ople  intimately  connected 
Willi,  and  derived  i'rom,  our  comitry. 
men,  had  been  pronouneed  Roman. 
During  his  recent  visit  to  Ireland,  Bfr. 
Wor^;eie  was  able  to  point  to  A  parti- 
cular class  of  weajKuii*,  evidently  un- 
Irish,  which  had  l>ecn  discovered  in 
clearing  the  ground  upon  whidh  the 
terminus  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  railway  now  stands,  as  un- 
miiitakeable  rehcs  of  the  Northmen. 
These  oonsiBt,  far  the  most  part,  of 
swords,  spear-heads,  and  axes ;  and  m 
immediate  connexion  witli  them  were 
discovered  a  variety  of  articles  of  a  less 
obvious  character,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  are  large  conical  knobs  of 
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iron,  which  a|ipeiir  to  liave  bt'eii  u.^eil 
as  bosses  upon  sbields,  of  which  they 
are  the  only  remains.    There  were  al^o 
found  .1  couMclerablc  nnnilx  r  of  pins  of 
hroDze^  some  buckles,  and  minor  arti- 
dea.    Of  sonic  large  brooches,  found 
at  Eilmunliain,  of  a  convex  form,  and 
omamnnted  Avith  scrpcnt-like  devices, 
Mr.  WoDfiaac  says,  that  stu  h  brooches 
have  never  been  founit  in  other  cuuu- 
tries  than  in  Scandinavia,  or  where 
Scandinavian  people  had  bt-en  Mettled ; 
and  he  would  therefore  iiifi  r  tJmt  the 
existence  of  the.se  very  siiifriilar  and 
rare  antiques,  along  v.-iih  tlie  weajjons, 
would  fomiah  the  stron^t  argument 
in  favour  of  the  Scandinavian  ori«^n 
of  their  buried  o^vner^J.    In  page  50  of 
Lord  EUesmere  s>  book,  an  iffusstration 
of  A  Danish  sword,  |)erfectly  similar  in 
t<  rta  to  those  found  at  Kilmajnhani» 
has  been  given.    It  is  a  singular  fact, 
in  connexion  with  the  Danish  swords 
fouml  at  Kiimaiiihnm,  tiiat  in  several 
initances  they  had  been  donbled  up 
previous  to  tlu'ir  being  de{>osited  in  the 
earth,  aeircuni<tanc('  fi.rwhich  it  is  most 
difficult  to  a.si*rgti  a  rejison,  uidess,  in- 
dee<l,  we  may  believe  with  Mr.  Clibborn, 
of  the  Royal  Iridt  Academy,  that  they 
had  \xn  n  Ix-nt  by  waniors  who  wuhed 
to  nin  from  battle  as  lightly  as  possi- 
ble, and  who,  upon  costmg  aiude  their 
weapons,  adopted  this inetlutdof  render- 
ing the  swords  useless  in  the  hands  of 
I>"r*!ners— '*  a  pn  c'intion  analogous  to 
themo<lem  spiking  of  cannon,  breaking 
of  musketa,"  &c.    Of  the  importance 
of  the  motntinients  of  antiquity  as  re- 
panls  nationality,  Mr.  Worsaae  speaks 
most  eloqu<'ntly,  nnd  in  a  stvlo  whii  li 
fully  entitloit  him  to  \m  considemi  u<  ;i 
tme  dcseeiMlant  of  the  Lochlomuch :  

f^nr  forcfaUier^  peuetrattnfr,  for 
the  Jirst  tiiiif,  into  Denmark ;  and  armed  with 
•h»rp  \vi  .i|>ona,  subJaing  the  unci vilidcnl  peo- 
ple who  dwelt  thfre ;  we  ace  them  dilfuso 
the  kuowleiljje  of  metals  f>f  a  grin  It  tire,and  a 
higher  d^rve  of  general  civihsalion.  We 
bold  in  our  hand«  the  swonb  with  which 
Ihfy  mad--  th*-  Danish  naii.o  r.r^pocteU  and 
feared ;  \vc  can  even  shew  the  trinkets  and 
<>nM»m«iils  which  they  bronght  home  as  a 
'-".(y.  from  thoir  cx|x-<Iitions  to  foreign  hmds. 
The  remains  of  nntiqiiity  thus  bind  more 
firmly  to  oar  native  knd ;  bills  and  vales, 
fi^Md  and  meadows,  become  oooaecCed  with 
in  in  a  more  intimate  degree;  for  by  the 
barruws  which  me  on  their  surface,  ainl  the 
antiqaities  wbich  they  have  prtsfcrvcd  for 
«nturiae  in  their  bosom,  they  constantly 
tcall  to  fair  recollection  that  our  n>rcf)itben 
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Iiv<\1  in  this  countn*,  fioia  timt:  iitmK'riioml, 
a  (rcc  and  independent  people,  and  so  cell  on 
us  t'>  defend  our  territi  rias  with  energj',  that 
no  foreigner  may  ever  rule  over  that  soil 
\Hiich  contatns  the  bones  vi  onr  aneestonii 
and  with  A^  Iiich  our  most  sacred  andreveim- 
ttai  recollections  are  sseodated." 

* 

"Wc  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a 
few  L^eneral  remarics  on  the  snbjet  t  oif 
the  muHng  and  preservation  of  anti- 
quitio-5  in  our  own  countrj- ;  but  in  the 
meantime  we  would  assure  our  untiqun- 
rian  friends,  that  both  in  Lord  Elles- 
merc*s     Guide  to  Northern  Archse* 
oloo[y,"as  well  as  inMr.Worsiiae's  publi- 
cation, thcrcis  nrich  sn<]rcrf"?tivo  store  of 
information,  such  as  we  do  not  rLMnem- 
ber  to  have  met  with  in  anv  publica- 
tions of  the  same  class ;  and  wo  v>"ould 
furtlu-r  declare,  tlmt  to  the  nio>t  soul- 
less t-hese  books  must  be  interesting, 
ft>r  both  their  authors  and  transhitora 
have  evidently  worked  as  only  men 
will  work  who  have  felt  that  an  impor- 
taut  trust  hns  devolved  ujion  them, 
and  who,  at  the  same  time,  pO!«sess  a 
love  and  enUittnasm  for  their  oceupa. 
tion.    Of  late  years,  and  cliicll  v  since 
the  publication  in  the  Dublin  Penny 
Journal,  at  that  time  under  the  manage- 
ment of  our  distinguished  countryman^ 
Doctor  Petrie^  of  objects  of  Irish  anti* 
(juoriim  interest,  accompanied  with 
letter.press  desrriptitms,  a  great  ninny 
valuable  rclia$  of  the  {MUit  liavc  been 
saved  f«m  the  melter's  pot-.befi>re 
that  time  their  usual  destination.  The 
interest  once  awakened  apjwars  gradu- 
ally fo  have  extended  over  the  conn- 
iry ;  and  there  are  few  districts  in  ire- 
land  in  which  a  greater  or  less  collee- 
tion  of  antiqtuties  has  not  been  made 
by  some  oni-  <  r  other.    So  f  ir  this  was 
greatly  to  Ix  doiivd;  for  though  we 
may  re«jret  that  many  objects  of  great 
natiouM  interest  lie  scattered  oA-er  the 
country,  and  ai*e  hable  to  be  lost,  yet 
experience  lias  even  alrendy  shown 
tliat  the  majority  of  such  turtides  or 
collections  ultimately  find  their  way  to 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  where  tJiey 
are  liberally  shown  to  nil  who  would 
know  something  of  the  habits,  thoufrht?, 
and  arts  of  those  who  lived  ages  and 
ages  ago  in  the  land  which  we  now 
call  our  own.    The  annual  grant  from 
Government  barely  suflices  for  the  ge- 
neral expenses  of  the  Academy,  and 
yet  withm  a  few  years,  by  the  aid  of 
subscriptions  nnulc  among  its  mem* 
bars  and  other  gentlemen^  and  by  oc« 
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ti<juities  hju?  been  fornieil  whicli  may 
wt'll  excite  tijf  wnndf-r  ami  ;i'buirali<»n 
ot"  strangers  ;in«l  wliiclj  atter  all,  the 
grandest  nummnciit  ot"  mere  Irish  p;i- 
triotism  of  which  our  inetro)M>li8  can 
boast.  Honour,  then,  to  the  nu  n  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  so  nobU'  a  wm  k, 
and  hnnour  to  thtti^e  who  have  stea<liiy 
furthered  its  j>rogrc?ii  I  but  what  shall 
we  siiy  of  tnose  wljo,  Indimcii  bv 
birth*  can  forward  to  Ent^lish  instf- 
luteSyor  private  collections  in  Kn«;land, 
relies  of  Iriish  national  inkn  -t,  (ir  of 
whieh  examples  have  not  b<  in  di  j»(i>lt«d 
inaio^  Irish  museum.  Such  men  there 
are.  Indeed,  jrenerally  speaking  wehave 
not  much  reason  to  fear  ihatman^'  valu- 
able remains  of  the  bronze  period  are 
likely  to  be  lost.  We  well  ktiow,  how- 
ever, that  of  the  relics  of  an  earlier 
a^c  a  wholesale  destruction  still  con* 
tinues ;  for  they  are  not  generally  so 
well  known,  nor  have  uie  country 
people  been  tanjiht  to  consider  them 
at  their  proper  value.  A  great  num- 
ber of  articles  of  the  stone  aj;c,  such 
as  arrow  and  lance^beads.  and  knives, 
of  flint,  are  constantly  plouohed  up  in 
almost  every  county  ;  but  the  finders, 
who  merely  regard  them  as  elf-stono?, 
or  "  fairy  darts,"  either  keep  them  in 
their  pockets,  for  superstitious  pur- 
poses, till  they  become  lost,  or  use  tnem 
as  flint-stones,  from  whieh  to  pro- 
cure fire  for  their  pipe?.  By  far  the 
mofit  lamentable  destruction  is  that  of 
unis,  numbers  of  which  are  yearly 
found,  either  in  the  plain  earth  or  en- 
closed and  covered  by  large  flag«stones. 
Upon  the  discovery  of  a  stone,  by 
which  the  plough  has  been  injured  or 
impeded,  it  is  usual  for  the  driver  and 
his  assistants  to  remove  the  obstacle, 
whereupon  a  small  chamber  containing 
one  or  more  urns  is  often  discovered. 
Of  course  a  scrainl  ile  L'eMevnlly  ensues, 
for  the  Irisli  ]»eo|»le  liavi'  ;i  very  com- 
moD  belief  that  in  aneieni  timcj^  a  vast 
amoant  of  treasure  was  buried  in 
crocks  or  pots  of  clay ;  and  in  the 
pagan  sepulchral  urn  they  imagine 
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they  behold  a  treasure  of  which  few  of 
them  have  not  dreamed.  When  one 
p<'r«»on  makes  the  diseovery  of  an  uru 
he  geuei*aily  says  n')tlnn;i  about  it  to 
bis  companions,  but  earefully  uiaiks 
the  spot,  and  returns  alone  at  night,  in 
(expectation  of  securing  the  whole  of 
tiie  treasure  to  hini?elf ;  and  upon  find- 
in;:  but  ashes  a»id  **  bits  of  Ixjnes,"  he 
believes  that  the  fairies  have  cheated 
him,  and  in  his  disa[)pointment  and 
veiuUion  he  generally  breaks  what 
would,  after  all.  iiave  been  a  treasure  lo 
him.  AVe  would  also  remark  on  the 
very  laineulable  degree  of  lu'Lrlect 
with  whieh  mediaeval  sepulchrul  luonu- 
ments  have  too  generally  been  treated 
in  Ireland.  At  Ca<hel,  out  of  a  cos- 
Mderable  numUir  of  exqui>Itely  beau- 
tiful cross-legged  figures,  carved  as 
large  as  life  upon  the  lids  of  stone 
comos,  which  existed  not  many  years 
ago,  only  four  remain,  the  others 
having  been  broken  up  as  saad-stoue. 
The  head  of  one  of  the  very  finest 
e.\amples  of  monutnontal  sculpture 
existing  In  L*cland  was  broken  00* 
and  nsed  as  a  stone  to  scrub  the  flan 
of  the  church  of  Athboy,  in  the 
C/Ounty  of  Meath,  and  this  lately ; 
and  in  the  neighbourin;:  church  of 
Kathmore  a  gi'eater  outrage  has  been 
recently  perpetrated,  for  of  two  ex- 
quisitely carved  figures  of  a  knight 
and  a  lady,  forming  the  upper  portion 
of  an  altar  toiiib,  the  female  fi^^ure  has 
been  broken  oti  and  carried  away. 
To  cite  lurther  instances  of  similar 
outrage  would  not  be  difficult;  but  as 
we  have  already  wandered  beyond  the 
limits  assigned  to  this  article,  we  shall 
conclude  ;  not,  however,  w  ithoiit  a 
word  of  parting  advice  to  such  of  our 
readers  as  may  be  possessed  of  ai»y 
relic  of  the  olden  time^smd  it  to  Um 
Museum  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy, 
whore  onlv  it  can  have  its  fnH  '  .t'ce, 
and  where  it  will  be  preserved  trcm 
the  almost  certain  destruction,  or  what 
is  nearly  as  bad,  e.x(>ortation,  which  is 
the  usual  fate  of  single  possessions  of 
the  kind. 
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taif  r«  ym  lts*i»  ma  aiid  tbs  jokdan,  bt  ths  oohtbnt  or  mak  iaha,  witr  a  cArrioK 
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Its  Stone,  or  better,  if  a  cannon-ball 

w*^pp  rolle<!  tlnwn  the  side  of  a  hill,  by 
all  laws  oi  Lrravitation  \\<  progri'ss 
should  U;  arrested  very  shortly,  on  its 
srriring  at  the  leyel  ground,  and  there 
h  would  stav ;  but  contrary  to  every 
respectable  law  of  nature,  the  true- 
bom  tmvrller  bus  no  snr,ru>r  rolled  to 
1m destination — come  to  a  stand  still, 
libircrt; — than  oti,  by  some  unknown 
JKrmity,  he  ia  impelled  again ;  the 
curse  of  Cain  seems  evidently  at  work 
'nthin  bill! — **a  fugitive  and  a  vaprsu 
bud'  he  must  be  upon  the  face  of  the 
tarth. 

Hadje  Bouri  conld  not  at  all  under- 
stand this  propensity  for  locomotion ; 
"  What  von  w  ^nt  more  than  stay  at 

ilasr?"  tKe  Hadje  would  remonftrate, 
"you  smoke  huljble-bubble,  you  eat, 
you  drink,  you  walk  through  Bsizar, 
can  buy  wile  irer*  flheap»  then  what 
you  want  more?"  But  Cairo  >v  i  to 
tht;  IliKljf  tlu"  seventh  heaven  of  Ma- 
Horanied — in  his  estimation  there  was 
00  gMog  beyond  it ;  besides  mentally, 
II  well  as  corporeally,  he  was  one-eyed 
—be  knew  not  we  were  fulfilling  our 

We  were  not  well  awake,  on  the 
aionjiiig  after  onr  arrival  at  Jerusalem, 
wbea  reluctant  I'aulo  was  assailed  on 
sD  hands  to  prepare  for  an  immediate 
excursion  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
•^'Tilun,  v'ui  ^lar  Saba ;  it  was  too  ))a(l 
that  travellers,  only  a  few  days  in  the 
city  before  us,  should  crow  over  our 
•piirty,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
already  completed  the  trip  \  indeed,  I 
tooject  are  the  gallant  appearance  of  the 
gentry  we  enconntered  at  Bethlchom, 
coupled  with  the  supercilious  bearing 
of  their  Sheik,  stirred  up  within  us 
a  spirit  of  rivalry  and  emulation 
which  we  were  ashamed  to  con&ss  to. 
However,  it  is  bv  no  meana  easy  to 
expedite  travt'Uinjz;  matters  in  the 
■East,  and  lliid  I^aulo  prudently  caleu- 
Uted  on,  aa  he  pomiaed  immediate 
diqwiteh.  In  the  fint  place,  a  suitable 


Sheik  and  escort  were  to  be  caught; 
then  the  disinterested  "son  of  the  de- 
sert" hud  to  be  bargained  with,  and 
tied  down  to  bis  agreement;  and  last- 
ly, that  paragon  of  a  rascal,  Omar 
Bey*  was  by  some  means  or  other  to 
bo  *•  circumvented,"  at  least  if  we 
hoped  to  procure  any  better  than  the 
refuse  of  his  stud.  Omar  Bey  is,  or 
then  was,  the  most  extensive  horse^ 
keeper,  the  most  plausible  dealer,  and 
the  very  most  mendadoos  liar  in  Je- 
rusalem. 

Tell  Omar,  on  a  certain  day,  you 
required  a  set  of  horses,  the  best  in 
his  establishment.  Of  course,  Omar 
answers,  <*al  rasi  ou  ain,"  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  on  the  hesd  and 
on  the  eye  be  it,"  swears  Omar  ;  and 
if  no  other  needy  equestrian  slips  in 
meanwhile,  the  nags  will  be  at  your 
gate  by  the  time  appointed,  but  yon 
may  depend  on  their  being  the  somest 
set  of  jades  the  worthy  Bey  may  hap- 
pen  at  the  time  to  possess.  I  caution 
all  brother- travellers  against  Omar 
Bey  ;  you  must  visit  his  stables,  select 
your  steeds,  and  then  mark  them,  pro- 
luisinu!;  a  ^rratuity  to  the  horse-boy 
who  is  to  accompany  von,  if  the  ani- 
mals you  have  chosen  make  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  day  fixed.  This  we 
did,  at  the  suggestion  of  Paul,  and 
all  arrangements  having  been  com- 
pleted in  ainnit  three  days,  on  the 
fourth  morniiiL'  nfter  onr  arrival,  wc 
set  oil"  in  "  fuii  louther"  on  our  trip  to 
the  Jordan. 

A  t  Jerusalem,  as  is  generally  the  case 
in  all  small  towns,  everybody  knows 
what  everyb(Mly  is  a)>ont,  so  we  were 
less  pleased  than  surprised  to  find  from 
thirty  to  forty  pilgrims  drawn  up  by 
the  old  well  of  £n  Rc^gel,  in  the 
"  King's  Dale,"  who  waited  to  take 
advantage  of  onr  escort  to  the  valley 
of  t!ie  Jordan,  There  were  etaid,  Qua- 
kerlikc  Armenians;  versatile,  showey- 
looking  Greeks ;  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
Italian  priest^  and  of  cowled  monks 
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not  n  low  ;  various  was  tlieir  crarU  anil 
equipment;  turban  and  tarbauisli  jog- 
ced  amicably  side  by  side,  furred  icr- 
KiOB  and  blue  breeches  being  much  in 
▼oguo ;  bat  the  grave  robes  of  the  Ar- 
uienlans  gave  an  air  of  respectability 
to  the  procc?«sion.  Sonio  were  moimto?! 
on  gaily  capari»oucU  horses,  more  uu 
%ledc  mvloBf  while  the  oi  poUoi  be- 
fltroile  hmnblo  asses,  the  bare  ■hanka 
of  the  riders  dangling  very  nearly  to 
the  ground  ;  mw  lady  graced  the  party, 
and  a  fiddler  brought  up  the  rear — 
about  twenty  of  the  wiliUiit  set  of  Be* 
dftweea  I  ever  laid  eyes  on,  led  the 

Followin?  tlic'vallcy  of  Jeliosaphat, 
we  left  the  direct  road  to  Jericho,  anil 
were  speedily  involved  among2$t  the 
crags  and  gorges  that  constitute  the 
unvarying  scenery  of  this  r^ioii  of 
desolation.  Now  wc  were  scaling'  a 
rocky  height,  now  sliding  down  a  pe- 
rilous dciicent,  horses  stumbling,  ri- 
ders swearing  (a  pilgrim  in  a  passion 
inU  swear,  I  regret  to  say)»  baggage- 
mules  breaking  loose,  and  asses  ad* 
vancing  tail- foremost.  Onr  Arabs, 
totally  regardless  of  our  toil  or  tribu- 
lation, keeping  far  in  advance,  be- 

fuiled  the  tedium  of  the  way,  either 
V  riding  at  all  sorts  of  impracticable 
places,  or  yelling  out  their  national 
anthem,  which  consisted  of  one  long- 
drawn,  monotonous  howl. 

"  Patience  and  perseverance,"  how- 
ev«sr»  brought  us,  after  three  hoars' 
tumbling  about,  to  Mar  Saba.  A  wilder 

SDt  could  not  have  tn  cti  selected  by 
C  mmt  enthusiastic  am  horite  :  ima- 
gine a  deep  ravine^  between  two  pre- 
cipitons  ranges  of  bare>  black,  crag- 
eneumbered  mountain,  andy  perdted 

on  a  Wetling  clilli  the  convent  over- 
hanging the  abY?!^.  I  opened  accident- 
ally the  account  which  Bartlett,  in  his 
''Walks  about  Jerusalem,"  gives  of  the 
scenery,  a  portion  of  which  I  extrsct 
for  tho  tasteless  individual  who  is  not 
In  posiessioa  of  his  book 

"  la  half-au-hour  we  had  lost  eight  uf  the 
d^,  aad  mM  eompleldy  in  tha  flssort,  na- 

relieved  but  by  a  fc^v  1  Lick  Arab  ttiits  and 
tlocks.  For  two  hours  more  we  traversed 
its  tnoDOtouous,  &t«rik  waiites,  when  sud- 
deaiy  we  ibuod  Mmelvet  on  the  veiy  brink 
ot  one  of  the  trcnicn  Juus  chasms  with  whidl 
the  face  uf  the  wilderness  «fiHn»'d. 

Tlib  "wan  the  Gleu  of  the  KJdron,  in 
wfaloh  tiM  ooovcBt  of  Santa  Saba  is  ritnated ; 
and  thn  approach  to  it  is  one  of  tlie  most 
suiguUir  and  staitliog  sceoet  ii"ifig<nwHf, 


Winding  alonrr  a  «ln  lf  of  horirT.t  il  liim-- 
stone,  protecltd  only  by  a  low  wsll,  we 
looked  down  into  tbe  dry  bed  of  the  abyia» 
which  is  iuirolievc<l  by  a  ^in^^tc  tn'e  or  patch 
of  verdure,  pn  ^cMtijif^  a  ?;p*"<t>u"le  of  in;le- 
scriUablo  dreariness,  sunk  in  a  dead  uktd 
mournfal  stillnaiii  anbrokcn  ev«a  faf  tb» 
^'.  lid  sound  of  the  rushing  torrents. 

'*  It,s  Biilcs  arc  fu!l  of  natural  cavern?,  m- 
dently  slm|icd  abodes  by  the  Ubouring 
hands  cfthonaamlsoraMtiet^  whoonoaM- 
lowed  St.  Saba  into  the  desert.  So  appa- 
rently inaccessible  arc  many,  that  we  wer? 
Ht  a  loj^s  (o  conceive  hour  their  tenants  couU 
havo  clamband  ap  to  than. 

On  turning  a  comer  on  our  right  b«n<S| 
the  watch-tower  of  the  convent  itself  sud- 
denly appeared ;  its  defensive  wall,  church 
dome,  and  inoKplleable  maae  of  tflnaeai^  Mil 
rock-hewn  cells,  hanging  over  the  glen— a 
sct'ne  so  .singularly  wild,  that  vertml <kauip- 
tion  oau  give  little  or  no  idea  of  it." 

So  fays  Mr.  Bartlett,  who  h  a* 
powerful  a  delineator  with  the  pen  as 
he  is  faithful  and  etl'ective  with  bii 
pencil,  and  so  say  I,  with  regard  to 
the  convent  itself,  '*A  TCrbal  de- 
scription" (at  least  any  verbal  descrip- 
tion  of  mine)  can  give  little  or  no  nh^^ 
of  it,  not  merely  because  I  am  dt'- 
plorably  ignorant  ot  all  the  terms  of 
art*  not  knowing  architraTe  fi^m 
diment,  buttress  from  abutment;  out 
even  were  I  erudite  as  yourself,  leani- 
i  d  reader,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  I 
could,  after  all  mv  labour,  impart  an 
intelligible  Idea  or  what  I  endeavooed 
to  depiet  Just  take  for  example  tbs 
raw  nuif  (  ri:^!3  of  tin  oooTeat  of  1^ 

Saba,  ol  happy  memory:  throw  in 
first  a  vast  congeries  of  building  (» 
very  definite  idea  that,  to  begin  witi})i 
take  next  an  ad  HbUum  of  mazy  Ub  j- 
rinth^  arched  vaults^  caverns,  andt 
quantum  fit  of  terraces  and  esplana^^  "* 
])owder  the  mass  plentifully  w  i: 
lamps,  pictures,  shrines,  monki&h  pa- 
raphernalia, and  soforth  (the  "tf* 
forth"  I  reeommend  particnUrly).  "^^^ 
havofthe  sum  and  substance  of  the  ll^ 
tcroj^cneon*!  iiiprredients  thnt  coll«c- 
lively  make  up  the  complex  terra  coe» 
vent ;  but  what  are  jon  to  do  witk 
the  medley?  or  what  am  I  to  do  vtt 
it  ?  I  can't  arrange  the  several  ya^ 
nor  if  I  could,  would  you  follow  roe, 
and  preserve  the  connexion?  so 
tween  us  we  should  just  have  arrived 
at  the  uiidbhipm^n's  Dlum-paddi^^ 
they  owhanled  an  ola  oookS  eit^ 
found  ont  Uie  several  ingredients,  pst 
into  a  C3inv!i«?  ba^^  '*  ^  jwnnd  of  cverr 

thing* '  just  what  the  orade  directed, 
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and  yrhat  CAmc  out  of  the  bag  when 
the  vrUo\e  vrns  boiled  ? — why,  a  pound 
cf  ( viM  v  ih'mg,  but  no  pluiu^pudding. 
In  describing  an  niif.ot-the-way  scene, 
then,  ju?l  (AY  a  few  bold  outliiu  -;, 
sketch  here  and  there  soiut?  proujiuent 
pointi  oijrlew,  peaks  tluit  imagination 
imet  to  perch  oiwlet  the  reader's 
creative  fricultv  fill  up  tin*  rest — tlio 
picture  will  have  at  Ica^t  one  pleasing 
peculiarity,  it  has  unconsciously  been 
made  to  hU  band. 

A  convent  is,  to  n>y  mind,  a  veiy 
di^^ii-^fing  subject  t<i  tlv.il!  itjKju  ;  for, 
on  enteriiig  h  euuveni,  at  lea^^t  three 
out  of  the  five  senses  arc  fondbly  as- 
su]cd-.to  wit.  the  nosCf  by  the  over, 
powering  ofUnir  of  incense  ;  the  car,  In- 
the  ince>sant  tolHng  of  hi>h  Majoi>, 
and  f'hrill  tinkling  of  luiuor  bells,  not 
to  mention  &  sort  of  '*  niarrow.bone 
aji'l  cleaver"  accom])aninient,  ]>roduced 
bv  -trilcin'r  a  board  hUjipended  bv  a 
cord,  with  uii  iron  jdeetrum,  and  stray 
intervab  fiUed  up  by  the  drnwling 
diant  of  mechanical  devotion.  Your 
evi-^  lire  oiren<!ed  by  the  persona!  na«- 
tincss  of  the  reverend  brethren,  w  ho 
dilij^ht  to  indulge  in  a  mild  description 
of  dtrome  hydrophobm,     I  might  go 
on  to  tlie  organs  of  smell  and  tjuste  ; 
but  all  extenm!  sources  of  annoyance 
arc  forgotten  in  the  outrage  committed 
on  gtHnl  taste  and  better  feeling,  by 
the  gari.xh  <leconitions  of  the  churches^ 
and  the  objectionable  nature  of  the 
paintings  that  <lisjTr;ire  their  Ac  nenible 
walk.     I  could  mention  one  ^hriue  iu 
8  little  diApel  where  the  altar  -was  de- 
corated with  the  usual  profusion  of 
faded  artificial  flowers,  one  enormous 
bou(|uet  lx*iiig  stuck  as  a  centre-piece 
in  an  empty  rosolio-flssk,  the  quondam 
contents,  with  falirlc.itKr's  address,  &c,f 
^c,  still  blazoned  in  Ihiniing  gold  let- 
ters on  its  front ;  but  I  pass  on  to  the 
painting.    In  the  so-called  Chajpel  of 
the  Nativity-  at  Bethlehem,  set  m  with 
gewgaw  flilk  hangings  anil  tin^>llcd 
shrines,  one  may  behold,  over  the  man- 
ger in  which  we  arc  told  the  oJteii 
fed,  an  appropriate  pieture  of  the 
host  of  heaven,  in  IbU  choir,  announc- 
ing the  gWl  tidings  to  the  shepherds ; 
amongst  the  celestial  choristers  one 
an^el  w  represented  pitching  vigorous- 
ly into  a  huge  bass  viol«  while  another 
twangs  an  antiquated  guitar  I    Do  the 
mou£  laugh  at  their  popular  decep- 
tions, or  discredit  theur  own  tradi- 
tions ? 

But  Har  Sabft  bean  Uie  palm  fiir 


pictorial  eccentricities.  At  one  extre- 
mity of  the  great  church — as  well  as  I 
rcraend)er — tlierc  was  a  strange  de- 
lineation of  the  Day  of  Judgment :  on 
yf>ur  I'  ft  hand  figiurd  a  miscellaneous 
Hi^semldage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  iu 
fiery  gold  crowns,  who  axe  promenad- 
injf  before  a  row  of  very  diminutive 
liaMt.itions,  far  too  diminutive,  indeed, 
to  enter,  wdiich  may  account  for  the  be- 
atified remaining  out  of  doors.  At  the 
right  side  of  the  painting,  and  opposite 
the  beautiful  i)eri|)atetics,  a  lot  ot  unfor- 
titiiate  doHn(|nonts  arf^  «hot  from  a  shovel 
into  the  old  ser]^)ent's  jaws,  who — across 
between  a  crocodile  and  a  dangerous- 
lookin^dragon — receives  shoveunl  after 
shoA-elful  into  his  insatiable  maw*  vo- 
miting forth  \nhinjes  of  flame,  to  the 
terror  of  iUI  btdiolders.  Now,  how 
the.'e  tilings  come  to  pass,  we  are  gra- 
phically instructed  in  a  second  paint- 
in  l'  •  if  i^*  -et  op  over  the  shrine  of  some 
unknovvu  worthy,  not  far  ih)m  the 
library^  near  the  top  of  the  tower, 
maintaining,  from  its  position,  its  claim 
to  be  eouj-idercd  a  speeimen  of  devo- 
tional/ii^A  art.  A  jiidgment  sccno  is 
again  befoi*e  u:*  j  the  riseii  dead  ai*c 
passing  their  ordeal ;  in  the  centre  you 
sec  an  enormous  V>eam  and  scales, 
wherein  sonls  (with  substatitial  bodies 
by  the  way )  ai-c  being  weighed ;  those 
of  full  weight,  whose  good  deeds  are 
of  genuine  metal*  of  course,  pass  mus. 
ter.  One  vcr}-  heavy  fellow  imppened 
to  enter  the  scale  as  we  looked  on  ;  up 
go  the  weights,  when  sudJenlv  a  malu 
cious-looldng  devil  sGly  lifts  his  foot  to 
lock  the  beam,  while  a  companion  in 
iniquity  pops  his  right  leg  forward,  to 
bar  the  ^ress  of  the  saint.  Yaiu  sub- 
tlety !  The  attendant  angels  are  not 
to  be  done;  a  warlike  seraph  dex- 
trously  tmniing  the  Hank  of  the  enemy, 
poi«cs  a  ])onderous  spear,  aiming'  at, 
tlie  secoiui  demon  such  a  prod  a^,  if  he 
gets  it,  must  put  him  off  parte  post  of  his 
tricks  to  all  eternity.  Such  quaint  re- 
r<*?:cnt;itIons  niay  be  considered  harm- 
ess,  though  inappropriate  ;  but  the 
subjects  are  too  senous  to  be  treated 
with  lexity,  be  that  levity  never  so  un- 
designed— the  ]»laeo5i  too  saered  to  ad- 
mit, far  more  to  retain,  any  unseemly 
<lecoration.  One  pictmx*,  however,  in 
the  diurch  of  the  convent  of  Mar  Sabay 
actually  struck  us  aghast,  from  the  im-. 
pioTis  blasphemy  of  the  subject :  the 
saered  and  mysterious  Trinity— God 
the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the 
Holy  Ghoit«-.ir«re  depie(ed»«adi  per<» 
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fM>ii  of  the  GcmUic.kI  snparatclr,  crown- 
infj  the  Virp^iii  Mary  as  Queen  of 
iluaven  ;  and  this  picture  was  hung  up 
oonspicuously,  to  D6  the  book  of  the 
Ignorant,  directing  their  adoration  to  a 
frail  fellow  inortMl,  in  the  very  temple 
imd  '^imctuary  ui"  ihc  Mo««t  Hijih  ! 

But  enough  of  a  subject  alike  pain, 
fhl  and  bonuUating.  We  were  lodged 
hi  the  common  room  oi'  tlic  (onvent, 
vhere  the  most  pesp<^etable  jwrtion  of 
the  party,  niywlf  nmtmgst  the  nuniljcr, 
f<le[)t  on  the  bare  lK>or.  The  Uuly — 
alaa  I  for  the  gallantry  of  the  brother- 
hood— ^was  placed  in  ooventr}- — put  by, 
we  knew  not  where.  It  was  about  half. 

iinst  three  (/clock  in  thi- moniinj;  ^v1M•n 
awoke,  uiui  1  took  a«!\ aMta;_'(' ul'  the 
i»oUtude  of  tlie  hour  to  strip  and  uuUce 
my  toilet,  in  i>eaoe  and  quiet,  on  a 
neighbouring  terrace  ;  j)resently  a  troop 
of  monks,  blinking  and  blear-eyed  af\er 
their  nnrtnrnal  \ngil,  passed  close  un- 
der uic  to  their  cells,  .Ntoppin«r  by  the 
way  to  call  up  the  slumberei^s  who  were 
to  relieve  guard.  It  was  amusing  to 
watch  the  comical  expression  of  niali. 
eious  Fatij-faction  with  which  the  lu  wly 
emancipated  poked  up  the  .'^Ict  pers, 
who,  tumbling  into  the  miHinr«liiiic,  pro- 
ceeded, with  anything  but  alacrity,  to 
their  posts.  About  half  an  hour  after 
smiriiie  the  whole  convent  waa  in  mo- 
tion— pilgrims  clamouring  and  hurry- 
ing to  anfl  fro,  asses  hnnin^,  steeds 
snorting,  kicking,  and  8<ptcalhng  ;  Be- 
daween  howlincr*  and  perpetually  firing 
their  fusees.  We  mounted  as  the  main 
lx>dy  rode  out,  and  n*gained  otir  escort, 
which  we,  found  to  hnve  ineix-ased  to 
iieai'Iy  double  its  original  ntmiber. 
From  a  distant  eminence  a  body  of 
mounted  Bedaween  recoonoitered  us 
fbr  several  minutes.  Our  Sheik  ap» 
peared  uneas}",  and  oitlered  the  pilgrims 
to  close  in  ;  we  i>assed  along,  however, 
without  meetiiig  with  any  hindrance ; 
our  Sheik;infbnning  us  of  the  cause  of 
lii<  anxiety,  told alon^  storval'oiit  some 
flifference  between  niin«e!f  and  the 
•Sheik  of  St.  Sal»a  rcs|)ectin^  ten*itor)', 
tlie  iShiilk  oi'  Mar  Saba  having  sworn, 
in  oonsequcnce,  to  take  off  the  head  of 
his  rival  on  the  very  first  befitting  op> 
portimity.  After  two  hours'  ride,  we 
arrived  at  a  more  ojM>n  line  of  country, 
— low  lulls,  sprinkled  with  herbage, 
Micceeding  the  sterile  clilfs  and  d^fp 
ravines  wfaidi  had  hitherto  character, 
ised  onr  roa<l — we  weiv,  in  fact,  ap. 

{iroaehinji  the  lofty  plateioi  Av  hii  h  f»vcr 
ooks  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the 


Dead  »^'f!.  Beincc  now  in  tho  Tiirli*- 
puted  territory  of  our  Arabs,  th«.'  heart 
of  our  Sheik,  and  the  hearts  of  hk  thru; 
brethren,  began  to  dilate  forthwith— » 
the  hearts  of  his  ranjied  retinue  dilatod 
also.  Taking  advantage  of  the  opt-n 
prtvnnd,  thev  CfMnimnced,  as  V:w{ 
termed  it,  uuiking  war — dashing  at  tail 
speed  over  the  plain,  attaekin*'.  retrvaU 
ing,  chareing,  Hying;  now  blazing  at 
oil'  anotJier  ^vith  their  matchlocks- 
bullets  llvin.:  h;^nnl<'ss  around  ;  noT 
enjra;riiiii,  liutel  to  luuul,  with  lla>'bin<r 
satires,  or  hurling theu'  long  lances  back 
against  i)ursuing  foes.  HowtheTaga- 
bonds  did  yell,  as  they  score<l  tli<- 
flmks  of  their  jad(Kl  horses  with  the 
sli:ii-ji  corner  f>f  tlic  phovcl  «timip 
A  warrior,  with  his  striuiiiiing  <nirnient:* 
itoating  in  the  breeze,  would  charge 
you,  lance  in  hand,  and  as  yon  natu- 
rally ducked  to  yotur  saddle  bow,  to 
capf  tlic  v:l!il  1iors( man's  nine  inrhr-^:  ,tf 
cold  iron,  iul  in.s  lance  Wit^  driven  \n  r- 
pendicularly  into  the  cailh,  his  horse 
llun<;  u|ion  nis  haunches  in  the  mid^ 
of  his  career,  an<l  hoi*se  and  man 
wheeling  in  a  half  cii(  lc  rr>un«l  the 
lance  (which  had  never  ([nitte  l  th} 
ridi'r's  grasp),  llustam  was  oil  at  luU 
galloTi,  making  a  determined  poke  at 
the  first  unfortunate  fellow  whose  back 
was  turned  to  him. 

Now  all  this  was  hijrhly  amM«?ntr, 
ami  all  AVtjuld  have  gone  oil  well,  it"  we 
civilians  had  confined  oursidves  to  beiu^ 
mere  spectators  of  the  fray;  bat  th» 
dldnotatall  "jumj)  with  our  humour;" 
we  got  liittt  n  with  i!ic  ]ircvalent  mania, 
ami  e  tell  man  clKilu  nL:in;_'  the  field,  K-t 
out  on  an  extemporary  steeple-ehiiM-, 
to  end  somewh^  about  the  m^wmt^us 
of  Moab,  if  no  one  could  ride  higher 
up  than  the  base.    For  my  part,  1  was 
lenilinix.  .it  a  jrT<\Tt  ]>acc,  on  i\  one  evcd 
<o<'\-,  \\  liich  pnlleil  like  the  uiLM.-hiet',and 
galiaaiiy  distanced  all  competitors  (we 
were  not  very  |)articular  about  the 
start,  the  goal  bemg  undefined).  On 
went  the  grey,  like  a  steam-engine,  till 
we  found  ourselves  right  in  amongst  a 
lot  of  rocks,  and  in  dauser  of  ^oing  to 

Eieces  at  every  stride,  i  considemlit 
igh  time  to  pull  up — the  gre^  diflemi 
in  opinion ;  smash  went  a  Btimip.lea- 
ther  in  the  conflict,  and  I  wasfsentroH- 
iiig  on  the  stony  ground.  I  have  some 
laiiit  recollection  of  being  ridden  over 
by  a  brace  of  pilgrims,  but  however 
Unit  may  be,  my  nil^image  was  nesr 
beingaccompli>1ied:  for,  from  the  erowri 
of  my  head  to  the  sole  of  my  boot,  san 
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ant]  except  the  cup  ot"  my  right  knec» 
Dot  aa  angnlar  inch  of  my  whole  body 
exaped  scarifieation ;  and^ wor.se  than 
aD,  the  faithless  inexpn  «<>il»le8  which 
Pa'iloh.idin'^enioaslyput  tc»jr«'t1i(^r after 
tW  catastrophe  of  the  inuniui)  -pit  (de- 
tailed in  a  former  Kamble),  my  only 
ioexpessiblos,  were  in  ribbands,  to  my 
own  mexpressiblc  dismay ;  in  Pact  I  was 
n  wnrk,  a  ruin, — and  this  came  of 
hors^-racin''.     What         left  of  me 
being  collected  and  phiced  in  the  sad- 
4kt  my  couipanions,  somewhat  sobered 
hjmf  accident,  though  laughing  at 
my  pitiable  condition,  re'sumed  their 
RMitr:  we  enti'red  a  rocky  pass,  and.  on 
a  i"UfMcn,  from  our  elevated  j)u.-<ition, 
looked  "lown  on  the  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dio  snd  wide>spread  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea. 

What  a  scene  of  sterility,  d(  solatinn, 
death!  Beneath  n«,  in  tin-  ilrptlis  l>e- 
hv,  lay  the  siulien  sea  of  iSodoni — still, 
Bndoikics^,  profound ; — not  a  breath 
of  sir  from  heaven  stirred  its  imbroken 
fnrdicv — uot  a  pasMiing  cloud  cast  a 
>ha4iow  on  it.«s  unhallowed  bo<oin ;  it 
glan-d  and  glittered  in  thv  u(M>n  day 
Mm,  rvllecting  bexim  fur  Warn,  no  if  in 
dull  defiance  of  its  burning  wrath. 

Rising  trom  the  waters  of  the  "au- 
mr^i  lake,"  the  souibn-  ratigc  nf  M(»ab 
stood  out  before  us,  darkly  against  tlie 
ckar  blue  sky,  extendiuj;  right  and  left, 
bounding  the  vallcv  of  the  Jordan  as 
itfas  the  eye  oouhi  reach,  overlooking 
the  arid  waste  beneath  them,  as  weu 

h;in|:nu?    f)Vor   the    gloomy  sea. 
^^cnls  cannot  cull vey  a  faint  iininvs- 
^(m  of  the  utter  wildness  of  thi>  soU- 
txle;  the  fikcc  of  the  entire  plain  is 
wi^  sulphurous  masses  of 
hianche<l    scorching    sand,  covered 
»ifh  .saline  incrusUitions,  whih"  de«'p 
ga!>k;a  or  abrupt  ravines  furrow  the 
ondalating,  uneven  surface  of  tlie  waste. 
In  the  di8tanoe»  one  could  justtrace  the 
coarse  of  the  Jordan,  distmguished  by 
a  narrow  fringe  of  verdure,  thf  river 
^rinding  ah»n'j  the  skirt  of  tin-  b.ureu 
plain  by  the  base  of  the  mountains  of 
Moab;  nearer,  but  considerably  to  our 
left,  a  patch  of  deep  green  foliage 
natked  the  groves  of  ancient  Jeri- 
cho,   still   wat'v-rr  I   V)y    the  stream 
Kli?»lm  healed — the  l>eautv  of  this  little 
eSiag  abiding  sternness  by  the  contnist 
to  the  featttrpfl  of  the  desolation  which 
rdgned  around.     From  some  such 
joint  of  vIl'W  a*  tbnt  we  o<-cnp'cd,  tlie 
patriarch <)f old.  it  mi^bt  Ix*,  "once lilted 
lip  bis  eyes,'  and  as  he  gazed  upon 


the  vallepr  that  lay  spread  beneath 
him,  rejoiced  in  the  luxuriant  richn&<8 
of  the  sight.  '*Lot  lifted  up  his 
eves,"  we  read,  **  and  beheld  all  the 
plain  of  Jordan  that  it  was  well 
watered  everywhere ,  betbre  the  Lord 
destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  even 
at  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the 
land  ot  £^>'pt  as  thou  comest  unto 
Zoar."  'Sov,',  in  the  very  words  of 
Holy  Writ — "  The  stranirer  that  lia;^ 
come  from  a  far  land  shall  say,  when 
he  sees  the  })la^ucs  of  this  land,  and 
the  sickness  which  the  Lord  hath  laid 
upon  it,  and  that  the  whole  land 
thereof  is  brimstone  and  and 
hurning ;  that  it  is  not  sown,  nor 
beuieth,  nor  any  grass  aroweth  there- 
on— ^Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  done 
this  unto  this  land  ?  What  meaneth 
the  heat  of  this  great  anger  ?**  Where- 
fore?— the  tale  of  this  onn,'  pleasant, 
favoured,  beautiful,  and  blooming  val- 
ley, supplies  the  answer — "A  fruitful 
land  maketh  he  barren,  for  the  wicked* 
ness  of  them  that  dwell  therein." 

We  descended  by  a  steep  path  into 
the  plain,  and    passing  a   jiml  of 
blai'uuiit  water,  surrounded  by  a  mass 
of  Tdng,  dank  weeds,  rode  through  a 
few  low,  thorny,  buslies,  and  reached 
the  margin  of  the  lake ;  there  was  a 
hard  jiebbly  strand,  strewed  here  and 
there  with  drift-wood  ;  bare  trunks  of 
trees,  withered  and  dry,  covered  with 
a  coating  of  salt;  small  lumps  of  some 
bituminous  substance  were  scattered 
over  the  beach  ;  we  afterwards  fonnd 
several  other  pieces  lloating  on  the 
water.    The  water  itself  was  clear 
and  limpid,  and  the  sun  was  reflected 
from  its  surfiico  with  a  dazzling  glare; 
viewed   from  this  j)oint,   the  Bahr 
Lutlio,  as  the   Arabs   call   it,  lost 
nothing  of  its  gloomy  aspect.  Oirt, 
on  our  left  hand,  by  the  dark  range 
of  Moab,  a  continuation  of  the  craggy 
heights  we  had  just  quitted,  formed 
the  barrier  on  the  right,  their  black, 
bituminous  chfls  rising  abruptly  from 
the  lake,  which  stretched  far  betbre  ua 
into  the  distancct  till  its  leaden  hues 
were  blent  with  the  hazy  blue  of  the 
horizon — waste,  water,  crag,  inonoto* 
nous  blue  sky,  the  sole  components 
of  the  cheerless  hindscape. 

Healed  and  fatigued,  we  prejiared 
for  a  general  bathef  at  least  our  pri* 
vate  party,  for  the  pilgrims  deter- 
mined  to  reserve  their  energies  for  the 
sacred  Jonhm — the  Lake  ot  Sodom 
bciug  held  by  them  in  horror  and  abo« 
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mination,  utterly  unadaptid  to  the 
enfls  of  cleanline?^' or  couii'ort,  us  wc 
afterwards  ascertained  to  our  cost. 
The  bud  odour  in  whidi  the  lake  was 
held  did  not,  however,  deter  us,  and 
having  called  a  hah,  we  jAunged  like 
voting'   ducks    into    iho    lii^uid  ele- 
ment— Paulo  eluekliig  like  an  old  hen 
ou  the  bank.  We  plunged  !  disastrous 
was  the  the  plunge — rapidly  enouich 
head  after  head  pop))ed  up  from  the 
execrable  waters — hair  matted,  cyea 
smarting,  and  tonenos  burning  from 
the  intense  sulphurous  bitter  saltncss 
of  the  detestable  liquid  in  which  wo 
were  immencd ;  water  it  was  aof.  nor 
bitumen,  nor  salty  nor  sulphur,  but  a 
di^<^M^Ftin^;  compound  of  all  four — a 
hogj-heail  of  it  would  servo  as  an 
emetic  for  all  Asia  Minor,  and  leave 
some  gallons  to  spare  against  the  next 
epidemic;  you  could  neither  sink  in 
it  nor  swim  in  it.    Talk  of  a  fly 
la  molasses,  or  a  wa5«]>  in  a  barrel 
of  tar — ran  find  no  parallel  for 
H  bath  iu  the  Dead  Sea.    I  broujght 
home  a  bottle  of  it,   and  sick- 
ened some  scores  of  my  acqnaint- 
aiiee.    I)Ut  the  sufTerings  of  my  cpm- 
panions  wen!  a  trillc  to  what  I  felt  ; 
cut  and  maimed  in  eonscquei:eti  of  uiy 
superior  horsemanship,  I  jumped  into 
the  water  as  raw  as  a  beefsteak,  and 
jumped  out  of  it  as  if  I  were  flayed 
alive  ;  however,  let  me  be  just  to  tliis 
abominable  mixture — if  I  smarted  for 
it,  my  wounds  were  clfcctually  caute- 
riaed,  and  completely  skinned  over  s  the 
cure  WAS  perfect  to  a  miracle.  We 
dressed  with  the  comfortable  sensa- 
tion of  men  wlio  had  been  avi'U  coated 
over  with  mutton  suet— siitli  greasy, 
und  extremely^  out  of  sorts,  with  a 
tingling,  creeping  feel  over  the  sktn^ 
and  remounting,  turned  our  steps  to 
the  fords  of  the  Jordan.  Crossing  the 
])lain  towards  the  right,  we  reached 
the  biUiks  of  the  river,  whieh  burrows, 
in  its  sinuous  course,  far  helow  the 
level  of  the  plain — the  dense  thicket  of 
bushes,  f-hrubs,  and  trees  that  crow 
out   ot   it-   waters,  in  many  places 
sicarcely  out-topping   the  bank;  the 
stream  is  very  rapid,  and  the  wa- 
ter muddy.     Leaving  the  river  to 
follow  its  meandering^,  we  arrived  by 
a  shorter  jiath  at  the  celebrated  fords, 
■whi  le  tradition  tells  us  the  host  of 
Israel  trml  dry  shod  through  the  depths, 
as  the  flood  retired  heforo  the  ark  of 
God ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  here 
John  the  Baptist  was  baptising^  and 


that  here  onr  Messed  Lord,  as  he  came 
out  of  the  watei>,  received  the  ]>ublic 
seal  of  his  ministry,  when  **  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  a  bodily  shape,  like  a  dove> 
came  upon  him,  and  a  voice  from  hea> 
ven  which  said^-thou  art  my  beloved 
Son,  in  thee  I  am  well  pleased." 

At  this  jMirt  of  the  river  the  banks 
are  low,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
stream  %  here»  also,  the  river  is  compa- 
ratively  broad,  and  shaded  by  trees, 
which  grow  in  gre;it  abundance  along 
lU  jnnr  :ln ;  near  the  bank  tlie  wafer  is 
shallow,  but  the  current  exceedingly  ni- 
pid ;  on  both  sides,  the  stream  i&  border* 
cd  by  a  dense  thicket,  with  a  few  open 
intOTvals  ;  the  Jwdan  willow  is  found 
in  great  luxuriance.    The  for^N  nt'the 
Jordan  being  the  grand  te.rniiuatiuo  of 
our  expedition,  our  pilgrims,  who  had 
taken  only  a  devotiomu  whet  at  Mar 
Saba,  now  prepared,  with  infinite 
gusto,  for  a  solenm  ablution  in  the 
sacred  river.    The  Arabs  had  driven 
our  hor:?e3  into  the  water,  and  were 
swimming  with  them  iu  great  glee ; 
we,  too,  got  ready  for  a  bath,  anxious 
to  wash  off  the  nastiness  of  the  Dead 
Sea.    Seared \'  '^vt•l•e  wc  denuded  of 
our  ^-eanty  clothing,  when,  to  our  dis- 
may, we  found  ourselves  surrounded 
by  the  body  of  pilgrims,  who  had  unex- 
pectedly debouched  from  the  bushes, 
uniformly  arrayed  in  white.  Koi 
havln-i  nnv  Mea  that  it  was  cnstomarr 
to  dress  tor  the  occasion,  an<l  pnj- 
priety  Ibrbidding  us  to  intrude  in  a 
state  of  nature  on  so  worshipful  a 
company,  we  retired,  with  no  small 

{)rceiiutation,  to  a  more  secluded,  but 
ess  favourable  sj>ot  up  the  banks. 
The  scene  was  highly  amusing- 
horses  floundering  and  snorting  mid- 
way in  the  stream  s  Arabs  displaying 
their  copper  roll )ured  limbs  as  tbey 
dis}K>rted  themselves  araon^t  the  tiny 
waves ;  pilgrims,  in  bridal  array, 
ducking  and  diving,  grubbing  Ibr 
snail  shells  and  green  pebbles  m  the 
bottom  of  the  stream;  handkerchiefs 
caps,  and  unknown  articles  of  ap^)arel, 
male  nnd  female,  were  washed  in  the 
holy  river,  all  consecrated  habilinieuts 
from  that  day  forth.  Some  loog- 
sighted  devotees  had  brought  beads 
and  glass  armlets  from  Jerusiilem,  tO 
be  transformed  into  amulets  and  relics, 
by  inmuTsiou  in  the  Jordan;  ni -n' 
bottled  the  water  in  la^o  tin  flasks ; 
others  plucked  willows  from  the  riter 
side ;  and  a  few  took  substantial 
to  be  manufiictttred  into  trinkets  of 
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divers  Toris,  conscrratoJ  all  by  contact 
w.ih  the  waters.    In  fact,  plensuro, 

£roUt,  aad  ilevotion  were  curiously 
leulled  together— the  maxim*  that 
"no  nau  can  serve  two  masten/* 
b^Ing  carefully  kept  (nit  of  sii'lit. 

Propriety,  I  think  1  said,  compelled 
our  party  to  retire  to  a  little  distance 
Iroai  the  plaoe  where  the  scene  I  have 
been  encfeavouring  to  describe  was 
enacted  ;  but  |)r<)i>riety  played  one  at 
Ica-st,  of  her  votJiries  an  unworthy 
trick.  I  was  following  a  companion 
acroBB  the  river ;  he  had  gained  the 
oppo'.itp  side,  when  the  current  canuht 
nie  suddenly,  and  giving  up  the  glory 
of  the  enterprise,  might  and  main  I 
was  obliged  to  strike  oat  for  the  bank 
I  had  just  left.  However,  the  river 
^od  being  unprojiitious,  I  was  hurried 
incontinently  down  tho  stream,  and, 
finally,  deposited  on  a  shingly  bank, 
I  blush  to  record  it,  nearly  at  the 
fv'A  f'f  the  fiir  jtil^'rlm  who  repre- 
bculed  the  gentler  sex  umoiejst  our 
body.  Here  the  water  wim  too  dhal. 
low^  to  swim,  and  the  current  too 
rapid  to  permit  my  coming  to  an  anchor 
by  any  other  ex|)edient  than  that  of 
holdiu«{  on  by  tho  bottom  with  both 
bands.  My  Ibet  were  pointed  at  tho 
the  lady,  and  my  nether  man,  huuiping 
•uneasily  against  the  stony  slielf  on 
which  1  was  so  deplorably  stramUvl, 
added  bodily  torment  to  mcnud  an- 
ffuish.  What  was  to  be  done? 
deeeocy,  of^ursc,  forbid  my  getting 
on  my  leg?,  and  retiring  like  a  Chris- 
tian biped,  while  necessity  forced  me 
to  hold  hanl,  as  a  mexuidcr  down<- 
wrard^i  to  the  Sea  of  Sodom  might  bo 
attended  w^ith  very  serious  conse- 
quence?, oven  if  I  esca|K;d  shipwreck 
in  my  involuntary  voyage.  So  there 
I  lay  covered,  as  well  as  adverse  cir- 
cumstances would  admit  of,  in  the 
muddy  water,  my  face  5covehe<l  by  a 
blazing  sun,  and  luy  antipodes  threat* 
enin^  momeatarily  to  come  asunder, 
from  the  incesnnt  jerking  of  the  in- 
exorable stream — the  fact  is,  I  was  in 
the  "centre  of  a  hobble."  And  how  did 
the  fair  lady  take  it  ? — this  was  the 
nnkindest  cut  of  alL  Oh  I  for  tho 
IHtmrieU,  the  delicacy,  nay,  the  sym. 
patny  of  woman — she  jjosttively  looked 
on  as  if  nothing  e\l:  a(>rclinary  was  the 
iiu^tter  i  I  mi^ht  as  well  have  been  a 
lof  of  wood;  she  neither  regarded  my 
hMpless  condition,  nor  exj)ressed  com- 
miseration for  my  ])er|>K\ity;  |K'r- 
baps  she  thought,  poor  dimple  woman^ 


it  was  a  wav  wc  Europeans  had,  and 
that,  after  tlie  custom  of  my  eountry, 
I  wa3  paying  my  respects  to  the  ve- 
nerated obi(>ct  of  our  mutual  piU 
ffrimage.  13e  that  as  it  may,  there 
ijiy  iinhapjiy  T,  a  martyr  to  my 
mode^ity  ;  while  i>he,  for  whose  sake 
I  suflered,  calmly  contemplated  my 
burning  countenance,  and,  as  fast  as 
they  were  handLil  lier,  immersed  gar- 
ment after,  garment  in  the  water, 
consecrating,  1  verily  believe,  the 
wardrobes  of  every  female  friend, 
kinswoman,  or  acr|uaintanco  she  pos- 
5e««ed  in  the  wi  le  world — and  tln  «e, 
as  1  had  reason  to  remember,  were 
any  thing  but  few.  At  last  her  task  was 
finished,  and  taking  an  extra  duck  for 
her  own  especial  oenefit,  \h<'  ruth- 
less woman  betook  her  to  the  bn-Iu", 
whilst  I,  scorched,  scarified,  and  par- 
boiled, rose  dripping  from  the  river, 
forswearing  pilgrims  and  pilgrimages 
from  that  (Kay  forth.  How  well  I  kept 
niy  ru^uluiion  may  bo  domonstrated 
in  another  chapter. 

Our  return  from  the  Jordan  was  en- 
livened by  a  second  battle-royal  among 
ourBedawcen,  in  whieh  one  champion 
was  ridden  down  and  kiiiedf  but  mira- 
cnlouslv  restored  to  life  by  a  half  bot- 
tie  of  soerrv — for  the  remaining  half 
the  pious  ^fo«Ieni  would  have  encoun- 
tered a  j-i'  •  1  (Itatli.  Just  as  we  re- 
mounted, ii  hare  w;is  started  from  a 
thicket,  and  in  a  moment  we  were  after 
her,  running  right  for  the  groves  of 
Jericho.  The  Arabf",  with  poised 
lances,  rode  at  poor  puss  like  ma- 
nmcs.  I  regret  to  say,  we  English, 
being  caught  by  the  contagion,  showed 
equally  small  pretensions  to  sanity. 
The  pace  was  tremendous,  hut  the 
country  I — talk  of  stono  walls,  double 
ditches,  bullfinches,  and  so  forth :  I 
recommend  the  man  who  would  break 
his  neck,  to  ride  into  a  hare  across  the 
plains  of  J(  rieho.  Now  you  plunged 
xnto  a  thicket,  now  you  scrambled  over 
rocks ;  anon  you  found  yourself  at  the 
bottom  of  a  ravine,  wondering  by 
what  fatalitv  you  got  there,  and  by 
what  miracle  you  were  to  get  out ; 
but  an  Arab  horse  has  the  activitv  of 
a  wild  goat>-a  eat  oould  as  soon  loeo 
her  legs,  and,  for  courage,  I  never  s.w 
the'?e  in«'ttle«ome  little  nag«?  excelled. 
After  a  sharp  run,  puss  Ibund  cover 
in  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  and  there  we 
left  her;  the  hare  was  a  little  dry 
anatomy,  of  a  light  dun  colour. 

VVe  now  returned  ta  our  pilgrim^ 
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who  had  held  on  <<the  mil  tenor  of 

tlu'Ir  way,"  cliarnif  «l  by  the  strains  of 
tlio  fi'ldlcr  who  leil  tin?  van,  n-j-jruvat- 
ing  with  rL'U;iitne*s  jx.rlinacity,  u  very 
execrable  I'ioHn,  and  in  this  order  we 
1 1  achi'd  the  |;rovcA  of  Jericho.  Wind' 
in;r,  onr  mazy  conr«r  thron;j:h  a  dense 
ntnlf'fwdod,  wu  nearly  rude  down  into 
it  ciiislcr  of  miserable  mud  hovels— 
the  modem  Jericho,  us  Paulo  in- 
formed us,  who  pointed  out  an  old 
F<|iiaro  toAvcr  wlijch  mnrkcd  the  .site 
of  the  ancient  city,  once  next  only  in 
importance  to  Jerufsalem.  Our  path 
MOW  croR>»  1  a  clear  rivubf.  which 
f|^^T-'  from  l-'J'sh;t*-  fdniit.iin,  aiid  lialt- 
(III  an  open  !«j»ace  besMi'  its  niur- 
gin,  we  prepared  to  encamp  tor  the 
night.  The  abrupt  precipitate  moun- 
tain of  Quarantiana  stooa  out  boldly 
frrnn  the  rati'TC  that  forms  tho  w<'sfern 
boundary  of  the  plaiu>  said  by  some 
ttnauthoriiod  traoition  to  have  been 
the  icene  of  the  temptation.  Inacccs- 
^ible  if  it  appear*-',  ir  is  nevct  tlit  lc-s 
horu'ycoin])cd  with  fl>e  n  ils  of  am  ho. 
rites,  who  swarmed  over  its  luce 
thick  as  rabtuts  in  a  warren — a  very 
burrow  of  most  active  monks,  who 
mn-»t  d.'iilv  liavc  risfct^fl  life  <<r  limb  in 
cbmbin^  to,  or  descending  from,  their 
airy  and  perilous  abo<lcs 

The  spot  for  our  encampment  was 
a  delightfttl  one ;  the  cool  stream  mur- 


of  a  liuiiibh  in  the  East,  [Martb, 

mured  pleasai^tlv  by  onr  tent«»  wid 

the  shady  trees  mtnjr  over  them  ;  tl;e 
pilj:rim«^,  unprovided  ^rlth  tent  or  i- 
pcrlluous  ba^^rt2«j  were  clustcx'cd  in 
protipf ;  some  ioly  smoking,  and  talk- 
iuLT  over  til "  events  of  the  day;  others 
had  lit  their  fiies,  and  were  prcpnrin^: 
supper,  whilst  the  most  provjil.-nt 
looked  out  for  sheltry  nooks  in  which 
to  bivouae  for  the  night. 

Our  hor-es  were  picquettedi  in  a 
Innir  line  at  a  little  f!i<tnnr<>  ;  their 
heavy  saddles  and  cumbrous  furniture 
left  on  as  nstial ;  onr  Bedawedt  0ti-» 
joyed  themselves  after  their  peculiar 
fashion,  flam  iiiL'  an  outlandish  il.inr<^, 
to  the  e  vident  delight  both  of  per- 
formers and  spectators. 

At  length  the  handoclapping  and 
howling  ceased*  the  stillness  of  repose 
was  stealing  over  the  wearied  body 
and  excited  mind,  when  lo!  the  im- 
mortal fiddler,  setting  his  tuneful  back 
against  the  very  wall  of  my  tent*  drew 
f  n  th  his-  nrcnrsed  implement  of  music, 
gave  a  pn  liiiiinary  !*erape,  and  da«*he'i 
into  a  favourite  fantasia,  dcteimioed 
to  make  a  night  of  it.  Reader,  didn*f 
he  deserve  the  kick,  adrainistert»d 
through  the  cnnva",  which  plunged 
him,  violin  and  all,  into  the  arms  of 
his  wondering  aadienoe?  Orpheos  Ibr 
once  put  up  with  '«  fiddler's  fitt<e/* 
**  more  kicks  than  halfpence." 


CHAPTER  V. 

rkOURV.SII  0»    <*i  Krrirlill— TBAT<ITI0'«  OV  THK  HOLY  SKl  TK  IinF    >r.   MO>KlSH  i^Ani.it~|>n, 
KOBIHtOM  AM  l*\VlXVtAMy  ALLY  (  WITH  TUK  "  PROS  AXD  CUJla"  OF  TUK  COH  rKurKKAV. 


The  earliest  difficulty  the  visitor  has 

to  encounter,  as  be  in««pcct8  the  ■^fi'-red 
antifpiities  of  the  holy  city,  is  tliat  of 
determining,  with  some  measure  of 
satisfaction  to  himself,  at  least,  the 
degree  of  crodt  nct^  he  ought  to  give  to 
the  traditionary  accounts  attiK-hc*!  to 
iheseveral  remarkable  localities.  What 
am  I  to  take  for  fact,  how  much  set 
down  for  mere  fiction  ?  ho  naturally 
asks  himself ;  and  in  verity,  iinlcss  the 
traveller  be  blesseil  with  an  amazing 
bump  of  the  marvellous,  he  must  find 
himself  perplexed  lor  a  reply. 

It  is  true  that  bis  bible  should  here 
become  his  guide-book  \  but  the  readv 
monk  is  too  frequently  accepted  as  his 

guide,  said  guide  being  invariably  as 
ogmatic  as  he  is  ignorant,  and  supcr- 
^titiouj?  in  the  same  prriportion  as  ho 
is  devout.   JSo  the  reverend  cicerone 


ambles,  with  much  contoiit,  along  the 
beaten  track  of  monk   Is  Tnarvel-mon. 

§ers,  credulous  pil^rim.s,  nud  gullable 
evotees*  interlsotlmg  his  nnctious  ex- 
positions alike  with  wondrous  legends 
and  approved  tradition?,  mingling  fact 
an  !  table  with  such  I  t  ltcitous  dextt'rit  v, 
that  the  wearied  listener,  after  many 
a  vain  e<«say  to  keep  ])ace  with  hia  vo> 
luble  conductor,  is  fairly  abandoned 
in  the  mazes  of  a  labyrinth  fiom 
whose  ambiguities  he  finds  it  hopoles:^ 
to  escape. 

In  many  of  the  worthy  monk's  me- 
an de  rings  yon  may  at  once  detect  his 
deflections  trom  the  narrow  path  of 
"truth  and  soberness,"  his  **  strange 
narrations"  speaking  for  themselves; 
as  for  ins(;iucc,  when  he  gravely  ))oilita 
von  out  the  vi«  of  homeless  Lazarus, 
in  ludici-ous  contiguity  with  the  maii- 
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$lan  of  depdi  letl  Dives,  or  direct  vour 
ittention  to  the  impression  of  the  v  Ir* 
gin's  girdle,  ttiU  visible  in  the  Hint/ 
rock,  on  which  -lie  dropped  it,  for  the 
efiwci-t!  Iwhoof  ol  raisbelicvinir  Tho- 
nus,  troubled,  no  doubt,  as  Mauiidrel 
(|Qamti;^  conjectures,  by  a  return  of 
hit  dd  locredaiity.  The  sepulture  of 
the  f^une  St.  ]Mary,  side  by  side  \vith 
raipha.>»,  the  \uizh  jirlt  st,  Is  also  about 
M  jwiipublc  a  fact  as  tlie  li'irond  of  the 
dd  sonir,  which  tells  liow 

"  Fin-ma-clioul  went  to  acUool 
With  ttaa  praphet  l«tcmi«h.** 

V>n{  tire  monks  relate  traditions  Ics-^ 
roniuic2»tiy  absurd,  yet  c<jually  lui'lc- 
serving  of  credit — traditions  whirb  you 
■Sit  adnut  to  be  bused  on  possibiiUt/f 
bakMcompanied  by  the  highest  <Ic  .:!-ee 
of  improb:d>ility  ;  it  is  pouihlc  tho 
aposth"*  cf)mpo«ed  the  creed  in  the 
»Wit  pointed  out  ou  Oiivct  ;  it  is  jtos- 
M  Pilate,  from  the  "  ecce  homo" 
archway,  exclaimed  to  the  frantic 
lauUitudc  Behold  the  man  it  is 
pof'iUik  tho  very  stonp  in  llic  "  via  do- 
lorosa,' which  your  pious  ;_Miide  kisse.s, 
with  a  verj-  theatrical  air  of  devotion, 
VIS  the  one  against  which  the  suffer- 
ing  Saviour  leaned  as  he  bent  beneath 
the  burden  of  the  cross  ;  these,  and  a 
host  of  other  po<<sihle  L'lremls,  the 
monks  considerately  favour  you  with  ; 
botcanyou  for  a  moment  hesitate  to 
let  them  all  down  as  'flying  fables," 
you  reflect  on  their  utter  impro- 
^»ahility  ?  So  you  iro  on,  «!tep  hy  J^tep, 
until  you  turn  a  di  af  ear  to  ail  mere 
monkish  tradition,  from  a  conviction 
^  its  general  ftllacy  ;  it  comes  from 
vhit  is  at  best  a  suspicious  source. 

Now  if  one  could  stop  here,  it  would 
be  nil  very  well  ;  but,  uiirortiinately, 
from  rejecting:  all  trailaions  which 
hire  origiuuted  with  the  monks,  we 
discredit  eren  those  which  are  sanc- 
tioned and  adopted  by  the  monks,  as 
i^tHf*  eircnmstancc  of  their  assertinii 
Uiem  to  be  authentic  was  a  prima  facie 
tviUence  of  their  falsehood ;  and  as  the 
w»Tent  extenda  its  patronage  very 
liberally  in  these  matters,  invariably 
I'l'^itig  a  large  supply  of  its  own  chaff 
^Mth  the  wheat,  (he  examiner  is  di«!- 
to  di-eanl  the  whole  mass,  with- 
out troubling  himself  to  sift  the  heap. 
I  know  nowhere  that  this  prejudice 
against  lung-receiTed  tradition  ope- 
r  e<-  !n,,rr  l-un. 'fully,  than  with  rcispert 
to  the  alle^jjetl  .^ite?  of  Calvarv  and  the 
Holy  Sepulchre ;  and  1  shrewdly  sus- 


pect feeling,  rather  than  judgmentt  has 
Influenced  the  reasoning  of  those  who 
impugn  their  genuineness. 

As  you  enter  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Septjlehro,  youaretirstle  l  toflie^Stonc 
of  unction,"  the  whole  legend  ahonl 
which  is  evidently  a  **  pious  fraud." 
The  ''cleft  in  the  rock"  does  not 
strike  you  as  in  any  way  miraculous, 
or  even  extraoixlinary  ;  it  is  a  mere 
fissure  in  the  fstone,  whieh  was  pro- 
duced, in  all  likelihood,  by  some  na- 
tural i^cney  ;  and  as  to  the  Chapel  of 
the  **  jjiYcntion  of  the  Cross,"  a  very 
slight  acquaintance  with  its  history 
must  convince  one  that  the  tradition 
re*;pcetiiiLr  it  is  all  pure  invention.  Now 
yuu  jusecnd  by  a  tlight  of  stairs  to  Cal- 
vary, and,  bedizened  as  it  is  with  al- 
tars, shrines,  and  tawdry  decorations, 
you  in  vain  endeavour  to  connect  the 
»]^ot  with  the  scene  of  the  erueifixion. 
"lou  descend  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre: 
here,  at  lout  you  expect  to  meet  with 
some  vestige  of  origmality.  Entering 
the  little  chapel  that  contains  it,  you 
are  first  reijuested  to  notice  a  small, 
square  Vtl'x  k  ot' marble,  placed  incon- 
veniently xu  the  way,  and  this  ihey 
tell  us,  is  the  great  stone  which  the 
angd  rolled  away  from  the  mouth  of 
the  sepulchre.  You  pass  on  to  the 
dooroftlie  inner-chamber,  you  stand 
by  the  consecrated  place  in  which  the 
I^rd  was  laid,  you  look  around  you 
for  **  the  cave  hewn  in  the  rock;"  a 
|>l:iln  sarcophagus  of  foreign  marble, 
illuminated  by  the  blnre  of  richly- 
wrought  >ilver  lamps,  is  iIil-  only  ob- 
ject that  nieet5  the  eye ;  can  this  bo 
the  garden  sepulchre— the  rockphcwn 
tomb?  Disgusted  by  the  tasteless 
metamorphosis,  you  are  reluctant  to 
be]M'v»'  t]i:<t  you  stand  where  once 
stood  the  sepulchre  of  Christ. 

This  sensation  of  disappointment 
and  voluntary  incredulity  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  Narrative  of  the  Scot- 
tish Mission:" — 


"  We  this  (lay  visited,"  the  Mission  write, 
**tb«  Church  of  the  Holy  Stpuldire,  be- 
lieved by  many  to  cover  the  very  spot  of 

CftK  im*  wfx're  our  Lord  wns  rruclfled  and 
burietl,  a  vi?.it  whiih  awakennl  in  our  nitnds 
only  feeling's  painful  aud  revolting.  .  .  . 
The  chnrch  \»  tiut  raniarkable  ft»r  elegance  or 
bwiuly,  and  the  ijli  turf*.  wtth  frw  <  xn-p- 
tions,  arc  tar  fVr>tn  W\\\^  ot  tlic  tin^t  ortler. 
In  the  ct litre  st.uitis  a  nmrUle  boa^i*,  cn- 
tlosiiij^  (lie  sepulchre.  We  entered  and  ex- 
amint'd  the  sarc(>|»}ia;;us,  whirli  is  of  white 
marble}  even  tho  mouiis  i^cenicd  tv  be  a 
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great  doal  BOre  taken  up  witli  the  silver 
lamps  hung  over  it  tlinn  with  the  tomb  it  self. 
»  .  *  .  The  rock  of  Calvaiy,  so  wlUd 
\)y  the  monkst  Is  only  ■  Tew  paces  from  Ihs 
sspnlcbnii  A'^cendiiij^  some  tw  i  ly  5te|Ni, 
into  a  small  rhniK  1,  the  puide  liitfeU  up  a 
gilded  star  io  tiie  tloori  and  showed  what  U 
ealled  the  hole  in  the  rock  whew  the  cross 
was  flxed.  .  .  .  We  had  little  patience 
to  go  rrniiul  all  the  Bpot»- nt^counttd  sacre*!, 
under  the  roof  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepuicbre ;  sod  each  of  us  felt  the  binsh  of 
honest  itidi;:nation  risirtj:^  In  (nir  faces  at  the 
mingled  folly  and  pro! unity  of  tho  whole 
ecenc.  ...  If  Calvarj' m  us  really  with- 
in tbene  widls,  then  truly  Popery  has  con- 
trived to  bide  the  place  whore  the  Hedccmf  r 
died,  1^  cMmplcfcly  n.«!  she  has  done  the 
pctMoH  ot  the  Ktcdemcr  himself.'* 

One  can  be  at  no  loss  to  oonjectnre 

the  conclusion  at  w  inch  these  patient 
inTCStigators  arrived — let  us  dismiss 
the  account  in  their  own  words :— > 

■'On  the  whole,  we  found  It  n  reUeflo 

our  minds  to  rest  in  the  conclusion  tlint  the 
cleft  in  thn  m 'k.  an  l  the  liuly  sepulchre  of 
the  mHiik.H,  have  an  liulc  to  do  wilti  the 
plaoe  where  Jesus  died,  and  the  rocky  tomb^ 
in  tlu"  pirdon  where  they  laid  him,  as  the 
polished  iii.iH  Io  and  gaudy  lamps  by  which 
the  place  is  lUsfisureJ." 

So  mueli  for  the  <rentlemen  of  tho 
Scottish  Mission;  biassed  as  their  Judg- 
ment, and  unwarrantal»Io  tlieir  in- 
ference appears  to  lue,  th(  ir  teelings 
were  not  unnatural,  nor  tiicir  honest 
indignation"  without  excuse. 

Are  we*  however^  to  concur  in  their 
decision,  that  the  tradition  with  re- 
spect to  ( ':ih'nrv  wv\  the  Sepu-ehro  is 
a  more  inonkisli  tradition,  and  to  l>o 
set  down  iu  the  samo  category  with 
the  other  '*  lying  wonders*'  of  the 
monks? 

A  brief  review  of  the  historic  evi- 
dence ill  support  of  tlie  present  tradi- 
tion will  furaisli  a  satisfactory  reply  ; 
and,  strange  as  it  may  aj>pear.  Dr. 
Robinson*  the  learned  demolisher  of 
monkish  fables,  here  comes  oppor- 
tMTiclv  to  our  aid  :  wc  shall  have  reason 
i  n  th  '  sequel  to  ret  in  n  our  best  thanks 
to  tliia  iiwolmUury  ally. 

Dr.  Robinson  commences  the  se- 
oond  volume  of  his  **  Biblical  He- 
searches"  with  a  succinct  and  atlnurable 
historic  notice  of  Jeni-'nh'in  ;  nnd  tV'iui 
his  summary  we  will  burrow  a  portion 
of  our  materials  in  pursuing  the  in- 
f^uiry.  As  the  matter^  then,  is  \mi\. 
cipaUy  derived  from  a  staunch  oppo> 


nent  to  tho  gencrally-reeeived  tradi- 
tion, wliii  h  a?s«'rts  the  genninenwof 
the  loralities  at  prcsont  shown  as  the 
sites  of  Calvary  and  the  .Sepulchre,  wc 
may  escape  the  imputation  of  making  a 
partial  statement,  or  exhibiting  a  one- 
sided view  of  this  deeply*intoresUDg 
question. 

I  will  first  brielly  lulvert  to  the  his- 
toric evidence  in  support  of  the  exist- 
ing tradition,  and  next  to  Dr.  Rohta- 
son's  attempt  to  shake  the  testimony  on 
which  this  cviilcncc  is  basofl. 

On  the  most  cursors*  \  lew  <  A'  the  siil>- 
jcct,  two  prominent  facts  press  lUiii- 
sdvcs  on  one's  notice 

The  first^^the  notoriety,  the  locali* 
ties  of  Calvary,  and  the  Sepulchre,  im- 
mediately obtained  in  CO nsecpiencc  of 
tlic  extraonlinarj'  occuncuces  connect- 
ed with  the  crucifixion  and  buriidof 
our  Lofd* 

The  second, — the  total  absence  of  a ' 
tnidition  pointing  out  at\y  other  frpot 
as  tht>  Fcenc  of  Christ's  death  and  ro 
surnx'tiou. 

Ourinnuiry,  then,  resolves  itself  into 
one  simple  (juestion,  namely — Ua5  all 
reconl  of  the  localities  of  Calvary  and 
the  sepulchre  btien  so  utterly  \mi — at  one 
time  ecnfesscdly  notorious* — a.'^to  leave 
us  unable  to  form  a  valid  conjecture 
with  respect  to  the  plaoe  in  whioi  tbej 
were  situated  ?  If  we  nsjcct  the  only 
tnulition  which  has  ever  exisU'tl  on  the 
subject,  inqirolwiblo  as  the  inference  is, 
we  are  tbreetl  to  rejdy  in  the  affinna- 
tivc.  Bt^fon>,  however,  wc  reject  it ,  let 
us  examine  \U  daims  to  our  re^ioct. 

A  word  first  on  the  notoriety  of  the 

{daces,  for  tlic  ni<nv  remarkahle  the 
oealilies,  the  more  hkely  are  they  to  be 
preserved  by  tradition.  No  places, 
one  would  8ay»  oould  have  been  better 
known,  nor  more  accurately  inspectol 
than  the  scenes  of  the  enieifixion  and 
the  ix'surrection,  at  the  time,  at  lea**, 
when  those  events  occurred.  Hiey 
must  have  been  objects  of  no  ordinary 
interest  to  every  dass  amoogsl  the  then 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 

On  their  interest  to  tin  followers  of 
Christ  it  if*  superfluous  to  (iweli ;  their 
ho|>es,  which  died  upon  the  cross,  re- 
vived in  the  abmidoned  sepuldirew  ''If 
Christ  be  not  raised,'*  argues  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  **ijour  faith  is 
rain; vc are \v\ in voursins."  How  enir«'r- 
ly  must  the  early  disi-iples  have  tloeketl 
to  the  scene  of  the  resurrection  !,.~wi& 
what  solemn  joy  must  the^  liave  loved 
to  linger  by  that  tcinantfaw  abode  of 
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Tanqui&bed  deatli  ;  niui  with  wluit 
^)eechle«  gnititiide  must  they  bare 

turiicnl  fruiu  ilu-  st  puldire  to  «^zc;  on 
(jiiliXDtha  !  \\  It!i<»nt  miy  >lia«l()w  of 
«!n;:l(t  dn'M'  >acifd  j  l  icr^  wvrv.  ^•.^it(■tl 
uiul  vi'iicniU^l  witheutiiu:«ia:«l  ic  dcv  utiou 
by  tbe  Church  at  JeniBaleiu. 

interest  of  these  sanic  local!  tiis 
to  the  Jr  wish  rt"!«ideuts  of  the  <  if  y  m  i  ! 
Its  neighbourhoo<J>  although  diiiiu  ut 
in  its  souroe,  eotild  scarce  have  been 
tnuc-h  le^H  in  its  degree.    As  to  the 
fhii.'f  ])n.  -its  and  niKT>  of  the  pt'Oplc, 
tlair  iiithicncc  and  crt-dit  wcn.'at  stake, 
L-tther  if  Cliri^t  evaded  their  niulicc  by 
amidating  death»  or  if  his  disciples 
could  elude  their  vigilance,  and  by  dex- 
trously  secreting  thr  body,  jrive  a  co- 
kmr  of  probobiiUW  to  their  Loni's  pre- 
diction, thai  on  the  third  day  he  should 
rae  fioni  the  dead.    The  jmests  and 
rulers  are  consequently  ftniiHl  witne-s- 
in^  ihe  cxjurin^  agonies  of  C"hi  i-t  ; 
uiti  ai'ter  his  body      depociited  iii  the 
gwre*  thev  go  themselves  and  make 
"the  septuchre  sure,  sea1in;j;  the  stone» 
and  setliiip^  a  watch."     C  almn'  and 
the  %pulchi*e,  then — the  scenes  ot  their 
enfious  triumph  and  unenviable  dis- 
comfiture—became  places  of  too  pain- 
fill  an  iin}>ortance  to  thent  not  to  be 
well  remembered^  as  well  as  diligently 
explored. 

As  to  the  midtitade  who  had  seen 

Christ's  iiilraolcs,  luing  on  his  words, 
<1e<  lan'd  their  belief  in  him  as  "a  great 
prophet"— ill ey  with  uwo  and  conster- 
nation viewed  the  ^iWigicii  which  at- 
tended hia  cmcifixion;  ''they  smote 
their  breasts  and  returned.**  Now,  on 
the  tidings  of  his  rc^irrection,  how  they 
most  have  crowded  to  the  empty  grave, 
and  revisited  the  place  of  execution  t 
There  oould  not  have  been  a  Jew  in 
Jerusalem  or  its  neighbourhood  who, 
frtiui  that  day  out,  could  not  have  at 
once  directed  the  stranger  to  the  bury- 
ing.grovnd  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
dose  by  Golgotha,  where  Jesus  of  Ka» 
ssveth,  he  woold  add»  had  been  in. 
temd. 

To  a  third  and  very  opposite  class, 
the  localities  of  Calvary  and  the  sepnl- 

chre  must  have  been  objects  of  novel 
attraction — I  mean  to  thf  R"nian  sol- 
diery and  government  olhciok,  sta- 
tiooed  in  uioee  days  at  JerasaleD. 
Tbe  soldiery  were  witnesses  of  the  pro. 
ditr«»"<  that  j.f  (>nnipanie<l  the  execution 
of  (Jhrit^t,  and  h(»w  sensibly  some  of 
them  were  uHected  by  what  they  be> 
held  afpean  fiwn  a  passage  in  one  of 


the  g(>siKis: — "When  the  centurion, 
and  th-y  that  were  unth  Mm  watching 
(literally,  keeping  guard  over)  Jesiis, 

s;twtlin!<*'  thinj^s  which  were  done,  tuky 
feared  greatly,  siying,  truly  this  wjis 
the  Son  op  God."    Uomau  soldiers, 
also,  witnessed  the  miracidous  efiusicoi 
of  blood  and  water,  after  death,  from 
tiic  jnciTcd  Fide  of  Jefus  ;  and  Roman 
soldiers  were  the  first  to  bring  intelli- 
gence to  the  high  priest  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus.—**  Dehold,  there  was 
a  great  rarthrjnnkc,  for  tho  angel  of 
the  Lord  <le.'*ceudt  (l  fiDrn  Heaven,  and 
came  aiui  roUctl  liuck  the  stone  from 
the  door"  (of  the  sepulchre)    and  sat 
upon  it.    His  ccmntenancc  was  like 
liLihtntnjr,  nnd  hi<^  raiment  vhite 
snow,  and  tor  fear  of  him  the  keej^-rn 
did  shake,  and  became  as  dead  men ;" 
and,  "  behold  some  of  the  watch  cauio 
into  the  rity  and  showe<l  unto  the  chief 
jirirsis  all  the  thinj^^  that  were  done." 
The  clumsy  fabrication  of  tlie  chief 
priests — **  Say  ye  his  disciples  came  by 
night,  and  stole  him  away  while  we 
slept" — couhl  not  have  obtaim  d  nnich 
credit  amongst  the  gan-ixon,  iinnh  ing 
as  it  did  th(?  character  of  their  com- 
rades ;  and  all  the  circumstances  that 
attended  the  death,  burial,  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  nni«t  have  been  dis- 
cusiicd  again  and  again  amongst  the 
soldiery,  and  the  marvebi  they  attested 
incorporated  with  the  history*  of  the 
nulitiirv  scn-if  t-^s-  of  tho  Ic^iiun  then 
quartere<l  in  Palestine  ;  while  the  places 
where   these  wondett'ul  esciits  look 
X»laee  must  have  been  visited  and  exa- 
mined    with  inexhaustible  curiosity* 
Norwas  the  <:;reat  interest  of  tliow^  oc- 
currences conlined  totlie  mere  soldiery 
•.it  seems  to  have  spread  fiir  andwide^ 
extending  even  to  the  most  exalted 
personn;ie>  in  di-'tant  KoitK»,  as  wo 
learn  from  the  historic  narrative  of 
£usebius«  E.G.,  B.I.,  cap.  ii. : — "The 
fiuneof  onr  Lead's  remarkable  resur- 
xection  and  ascension  being  now  spread 
nbroad,  accordinir  to  an  ancient  cus- 
tom prevalent  amon^  the  rulers  of  the 
nations,  to  communicate  novel  occur* 
n>nces  to  tho  emperor,  that  nothing 
might  escape  him,  rontius  Pilate  trans- 
mits to  Tiberiti<«  an  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances concerning  the  resurreo* 
tion  of  our  Lord  from  the  dead,  tke 
report  of  which  had  already  been  spread 
throvghout  all  Palestiw,  in  \\u^  ac- 
count he  also  intimated  that  he  had  as- 
certained other  miracles  respecting 
him^  and  that  having  now  risen  from 
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the  dead,  he  was  believed  to  be  a  God 
by  the  great  mast  of  the  people." 

This  roport  Tihoriii??  reft-rrfil  to  the 
senate,  in  onk'riliat  l)y  I  Ik- ii- vote  and 
dei-rcc  they  should  euro!  Christ  among 
their  goda.  The  motion  of  the  enu 
peror  was  negativiMl  on  a  mere  point 
of  order;"  yet,  "Tiberius,  still  con- 
tinuing^ to  hold  the  opinion  he  had  be- 
fore cherished,  tbruu'«l  no  unreason- 
able projects  against  lite  Uoctiiues  of 
Christ." 

Thus  we  sec  the  notoriety  of  the 
facts  i-t'latiu"  to  tlie  cnicifixion  and  re- 
surrcctiou  (il\>ur  Ltu'd,  uml  hcnci',  we 
consequently  inter,  the  notoriety  of 
the  pmc^a  which  were  the  scenes  of 
both ;  we  may  also  perceive  thut  there 
were  three  distinct  cliannel'^  by  which 
the  tradition  of  those  well-known  lo- 
cnlitit  s  might  have  been  handed  down  ; 
and  no  one  can  be  disposed  to  doubt 
bat  that  those  sacred  localities  were  well 
nuu4ced  and  accurately  known  until  the 
siegt>  and  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  bjr 
the  Emperor  Titu.^. 

We  next  |)roceed  to  inquire  through 
wliat  authentic  channel  tnis  tradition 
could  have  been  oonunnnicated,  from 
the  siege  by  Tituiy  to  the  siege  of  the 
Holy  City  by  AdriaDy  a  period  of 
about  67  yenrs. 

Let  U8  examine  the  condition  of  Je- 
rusalem iminediate'ly  after  the  first 
siege.  **The  destruction  of  Jerusit. 
1cm,"  writes  Dr.  Robinson  (vol.  ii.  p. 
'J)  "  however  tenible,  was,  neverthe- 
Il  -^s,  not  ti>t(iL  Josephus  relates  that 
by  order  of  Titus  the  whole  westemwoU 
^  the  ciijf,  and  the  three  towers  of 
Uippieus,  Phaso^lus,  and  Manamne^ 
irere  left  stcnuling — the  former  as  a 

1)rott^ction  for  the  troops  tliat  remained 
lere  in  garrison,  and  the  lattei'  a^i  a 
memorial  to  posterity  of  the  strength 
of  the  fortifications  avIiIi  h  Roman  va- 
lour had  oveiX'ome.  Titus  stationed 
here  at  hi^  dopartun*  ihe  iv/iolc  of  the 
tenth  li'i^ion,  Ix  Nidcs  several  »qua*irt»ns 
of  cavalry,  an»l  eohorts  of  foot :  fur 
tkuB  trocpi  and  tkeir  atUndanU  there 
43/  eoune  remaimed  dw^uige  ;  and 
there  is  no  rea*ion  to  suppose  that  such 
Jews  as  IkmI  taken  no  part  in  the  war, 
or  ix'rhai>s  also  Christians,  were  prohi- 
bited trom  taking  up  their  abode  amid 
the  ruins,  and  bmlduig  them  up  as  far 
as  their  necesi^ities  might  requii-e." 
I>r.  Robinson  adds,  although  the  lan- 
guage of  Eusebius  is  uo  doubt  exag- 
gerated, when  he  assumes  *.the  eiU'  was 
only  Aa{^  d!ef (rv^  by  Titus.  There. 


mark  of  Jerome,  that  ''for  fitty  yean 
after  its  destruction  there  still  existed 
remnants  of  the  city,"a(  i  'nr(laabowiUi 
other  subsequent  accounts. 

VV'^e  learn  here,  theu — Firat,  that 
remnants"  of  the  city  survived  the 
siege,  and  amongst  them  one  mo^tra- 
portant  rcnmaut,  via.^  "  the  vhole 
tre.ftem  trail ^"  contiguous  to  which  !ny 
Calvary  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre :  ami 
tH>  little  did  this  |)ortion  ot'  the  furtiii- 
cations  sofier,  that  it  served  as  a  pro- 
tection for  the  Roman  troo|>s  Isft  bfr 
hind  in  garrison  by  the  Emperor. 
"  Tlu'  roek  of  the  croBS,"  then,  fi^  Jp. 
rome  terms  Calvary,  and  the  **  bc'|)ul- 
ehre  hewn  in  the  rock/*  where  Chri* 
was  laid,  could  not  have  been  materi- 
ally injured*  if  injury  they  receifed 
at  all. 

Second — We  find  Romans,  Jews, 
and  Christians  resident  amongst  the 
remains  of  the  Holy  City,  the  fimsr 
in  very  considerable  fiatse^  the  two 

latter,  we  may  suppose,  in  no  mcon- 
siderable  numln^rs.  Now,  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  sacred  places  had  beeu  ex- 
tensively spread  amongst  the  Roruui 
soldiery,  and  even  if  partially  lost, 
would  now  probablv  be  regained.  The 
Jews,  in<lependent!y  of  the  K>eal  tradi- 
tion of  the  ]»laee  of  the  resurrection, 
Imd  rea^ion  to  retain  a  m»llecticHi  of 
the  8[>ot,  not  onl^  becaxise  it  wy  situ- 
ated in  the  famdy  borying-gnyund  of 
the  wealthy  Josepn  of  Ariuiathoa,  bnt 
in  close  contiguity  with  it  was  the  tomb 
of  the  high  priest  John.  The  Chris- 
tian po}>uhiiion,  of  course,  oontinoed 
to  venerate  and  preserve  the  feooni  of 
Calvary,  and  the  sopuldire  of  thor 
Lonl. 

We  may  presume,  then,  that  t1» 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  its  sub^jcqueDt 
events,  influenced  but  in  a  very  sligbt 
degree  the  preservation  of  our  liaoi* 
tion. 

Rut  we  are  not  left  to  mere  fonj<»o- 
ture  as  to  tlie  memis  by  which  the  tr«- 
dition  mity  have  b«>u  preserved;  it 
we  turn  to'  the  ecclesiastical  histoiy  of 
Eusebius,  we  shall  ^d  thali  fit»tbe 
time  of  St.  Jaino?;  to  the  consiMjrtlion 
of  Manrus,  the  fu  st  Gentile  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  ivign  of  Adrwui» 
.thore  is  recorded  a  eontinuoas  sooM- 
sion  of  bishops  in  the  church  of  Jcru- 
s.«ilem ;  and  by  that  church  the  ti^ditiin 
of  Calvary  and  the  sepulchre  must  have 
been  preserved.  In  B.  iv.  cb^>.  5, 
Eusebius  telk  us  "  We  have  not  aseaf^ 
tainedt  in  any  way,  that  the  HmemS 
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tic  l>i>hop9  III  J«ru8alein  have  liceii  ro- 
gnlaily  jjn*seneti  on  reconi ;  lor  tra- 
liitioii  savs  th?it  thcv  all  lived  hut  a  ver\' 
»liurt  time.    80  much^  however^  I  have 
baraed/nm  wrUertf  that  dowo  to  the 
iDTifloa  of  the  Jews  undtr  Adrian, 
there  were  til\een  successions  of  biidiops 
in  that  (  hnrch,  all  which  they  s<n  w<M-e 
Hebrew?!  from  tin-  fir:-<t,  ami  n  ceived 
tbt  knowledge  of  Christ  pure  and  uiia- 
dnfterated^-BO  that,  in  toe  estimation 
of  thiMe  who  were  able  to  judge,  they 
were  well  approve<l,  and  worth}'  of  the 
f  pi>C()]iiil  oliice  ;  for  at  that  time  the 
wiiule  church  under  them  cousitited  of 
&itbfbl  Hebrews,  wAo  ocMiiiiNieisf  from 
tAe  time  of  ike  Apostles  until  the  siege 
that  then  took  place  (viz.,  under  Adri- 
an).   '*  After  re<  <M!!if the  names  in 
wtier,"  from  Jinl  to  ia.sl,  our  hif'torian 
concludes  in  these  words  : — *'  'These 
m  eil  the  bishops  of  Jerttwlem  thai 
up  the  time  from  the  Apostles  w«- 
til  the  uhocementioned  tinie,  all  of  the 
circumcision.'*     Here,  then,  we  find  a 
Cluistian  church,  with  a  regular  sue- 
eenoD  of  bishopa^  existing  m  Jenisa- 
lem.  or,  pending  the  issue  of  theaiege» 
^  Pella,  in  its  neighbourhood^  fromtiie 
tiine  of  St.  James  to  the  r<'i«:n  of 
Adrifm.     A»  Christians  holding  the 
sacrtd  aiiea  in  veneration  and  regard — 
M  prinei  pally  com  nosed  of  Hebrew 
Christians,  attached  tO  the  soil  and 
'  it)  of  iln  ir  foi*efatherfl — as  only  for  a 
(•umpanktivrlv  «hort  period  exiled  from 
Ju^usalem,  and,  even  then,  harboured 
Q  ill  neighbourhood — they  had  con- 
Nut  opportonitjr  of  visiUng  the  sacred 
places. 

If,  then,  from  the  facts  of  the  resi- 
dent./ (if  a  Koman  rrarri^un,  some  scat- 
tea-d  dewisli  inhabitants^  and  Cliri»- 
tin  oateastSy  who  repaired  for  shelter 
to  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  we  hadrea- 
to  presume  that  the  local  tradition  of 
Cttlvan'aml  tiie  sepnlehre  was  not  like- 

1  *  * 

ly  to  liave  beeii  lost,  we  may  fairly  con- 
dadc  that  the  residence  of  a  Christian 
thordi  in  Jemsalem*  from  the  ascen- 
sion of  (  11  1  ;>t  to  the  reign  of  Adrian, 
would  alVord  us  sati.-»ra(  tury  grounds 
for  iiiti  iTiii;;  that  the  exaet  loeality  of 
theMj  places  was  accurately  known  in 
tbi;  days  of  that  Emperor. 

We  now  turn  to  the  profane  liistory 
of  die  period ;  and  our  probable  rea- 
i*ontn»r  is  substantiated  by  |)ositjve  mat- 
Y^T  of  tkct.  After  the  wt  »rk  ut'  rebuild- 
ing the  city  was  completed,  *'  the  Em- 
psBor  Adnan  eeleUrited  his  vioenalia 
un  entering  the  twentieth  year  of  his 


ivign.  On  such  occju<ions,  which  only 
Auj^nstus  and  Trajan  Iive<l  to  see,  it 
seems  to  have  been  eu.stomar)  to  bullil 
or  comk;crate  new  eities,  as  also  to  give 
to  former  cities  new  names.  At  this 
time  the  new  Roman  colony,  estal>- 
lii*h(?d  upon  the  site  of  the  former  Je- 
rtisaleni,  received  the  names  of  Colo- 
ttui  u'Elia^  Capitoliiia — the  former  a  Tier 
the  prcenomen  of  the  Emperor  *KliuH 
Adrianus,  and  the  latter  in  honour  of 
the  Jupiter  CapitolinnSy  whose  fane 
now  occupied  the  place  of  llie  Jewish 
temple  :  the  jthirc  became  to  oil  intents 
a  Uumun  and  Pagan  city ;  Jupiter  ivas 
made  its  peUron god"  (Robinson,  vol.  ii. 
p.  9) ;  and  Jerome  informs  us  (P^p.  49, 
ad  Taulin,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  liobin- 
son)  that  a  marble  statttfi  of  TVw'/.«  irn^ 
erected  on  the  *'  liot  k  of  the  (JrosSf"  or 
Golgotha,  and  an  image  of  Jupiter  oh 
^  place  of  the  Sesurreetiom,  Here* 
then,  we  have  historie  evidence  deci- 
sive of  the  question,  up  to  the  twen- 
tieth  vear  of  the  reign  of  Adrian  ;  tho 
sited  of  Calvary  and  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre were  in  existence,  and  not  only 
in  existence  but  well  known — ^known 
not  merely  to  the  Cbristians»  but  well 
known  to  the  Koman  conquerors, 
aruonfist  whom,  as  wc  have  seen,  tho 
tradition  relating  to  these  places  was 
once  extensively  circulatea,  and  by 
whom,  it  would  appear,  the  true  tradl* 
tlou  had  been  preserved.  But  thisre- 
markalile  historic  testimonv  leads  us  a 
step  further  ;  for  it  proves  that  not 
merely  were  the  localities  of  these  sa- 
cred places  known,  but  the  [)laces  them- 
selves regarded  n  llh  the  kl^^/iest  respect 
and  renerattiHi.  i  his  we  mtist  indis- 
j)utal)ly  infer  from  the  above  account: 
Adrian  lebuiUls  Jerusalem, — dedicates 
the  new  city  to  Jupiter  as  its  patron 
deity,  adding  the  epitaph  Capitoliaa* 
in  honour  ot  Jupiter  Capitolinus ;  the 
fElia  Capitolinus  of  Adrian  beeomcs,  U) 
all  intents,  aPa^fan  city.  What  is  the 
ne.vt  act  of  the  Enq>eror  ?  To  dese- 
crate the  loca  umettt  of  the  gods  of 
Jerusalem,  and  to  set  up  his  own  gods 
in  their  stead.  Over  the  ruined  tem- 
ple of  the  God  of  the  Jews  he  erects 
the  fane  of  Jupiter,  and  over  the  pla<'e 
of  Christ's  resurrection  he  sets  up  a 
statue  of  the  same,  profaning  the  rock 
of  Calvary  with  an  image  of  Venus. 
Why  did  he  take  such  pains  to  dese- 
crate these  two  latter  places  ?  There 
caii  be  but  oiie  reply, — because  ihey 

were  revered  by  the  Christians,  as  the 
consecrated  places  of  their  God. 
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Catviiry,  then,  ancl  ibo  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, were  well  known  and  much  vc- 
ncratptl  up  to  tin-  davrcf  Adrian;  and 
from  hi-s  time  to  tlv?  w'\\i\\  of  Constan- 
tiiic»  the  history  may  be  dismissed  in  a 
few  words.  On  tfao  suppreasioti  of  the 
revolt,  under  Bercobus^  "by  a  deort  e 
of  Adrian  the  Jews  were  honccforth 
forbidden  even  to  approach  the  Holy 
City,  and  irnfirda  were  stationed  to 
prevent  tlieiu  making  the  atlempt ; 
and  thM  terere  pr^ibition  against 
them,"  adds  Dr.  Eobinson,  "appears 
not  to  have  !)een  relaxed  during  all  this 
interval  ot*  nearly  two  centiira's  ;  and 
they  continued  to  be  shutout  iroiu  the 
land  of  their  lathers,  and  deprived  even 
of  the  common  rights  of  strangers  upon 
ito  soil" 

Jerusalem,  then,  wa??  left  in  tlio  pos- 
sesijion  of  the  Romans  and  Christians  ; 
the  influence  of  the  latter  contiuued  to 
increjtte  and  extend,  as  well  in  Pales- 
tine itself  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  A  succession  of  bi«fhops 
was  continued  in  the  church  at  Jeru- 
salem, from  Marcus,  in  the  reign  of 
Adrian,  to  Macarius,  in  the  time  of 
Constantine.  The  tradition  of  the 
sites  of  the  sacred  places  was  not  oidy 
preforved  by  the  eluir  li,  but  the  lo- 
calities  marked  by  the  images  of  Venus 
and  Jupiter,  as  Jerome  mentions. 

Now>  mere  uncovered  and  unpro* 
tccted  statues  may  not  have  survived 
the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  nearly  two 
centiino«  ;  but  the  account  which  Eu- 
sobius  gives  of  the  restoration  of  the 
holy  places  by  Constantine,  shews  us 
that  the  Pagans  had  used  no  ordinary 
exertion  to  perpetuate  the  memorial  of 
their  triiuiii>h  over  (as  th<-y  I^/nonintly 
imagined)  the  tutchirv  deities  of  tJeni- 
salem.  We  shall  again  refer  to  the 
woric  of  Dr.  Kobinson  In  the 
meanwhile  (he  writes  at  vol.  ii.  p.  2) 
as  Eusebius  informs  us,  the  Emperor 
ConFstantinc  (not  without  divine  rid  mo- 
nition) hecaiue  desirous  of  performing 
a  cjlorious  wurk  lu  i'aleatine,  by  beau* 
titving  and  rendering  sacred  the  place 
ot  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord ;  for 
hitherto  impious  7«<*n,  or  rather  the 
whole  race  of  demons,  through  their 
instrumeiUalitv,  had  used  cverv  effort 
to  deliver  over  that  dlustrious  mouu- 
nent  of  immortality  to  darkness  and 
oblivion.  They  had  covered  the  Sepul- 
ehrc  with  earth  brou^lit  from  other 
c|iiart''r;^.  and  then  croeted  over  it  a 
sanctuury  of  Vemis,  ni  which  to  cele- 
brate the  impure  ritea  and  worship  of 


that  goddess.    4^  these  ohttnctiom 

Constantine  canued  to  he  remtrved,  and 
the  J  foil/  Sepulchre  to  be  piirijied.  Not 
contt  lit  with  thi«,  he  gave  directions  to 
build  a  magniiieent  temple  or  j»]  lee  of 
prayer  over  and  around  the  sepulchre. 
11  i  ^  I  e  tter  on  this  subject  to  tbe  Bishop 
Macarius  is  preserved  by  Eusebius,  and 
presupposes  the  recent  and  joji'ul  dis. 
eovery  of  the  sign  (or  rnoruiment)  of 
the  Saviours  most  &;urcd  passion, 
which  ybr  w  long  a  tme  had  been  M 
den  beneath  the  earth.    •    •    •  1^ 
cliiireh  was  completed  and  dedicated 
ill  the  tliirtietli  year  of  Constantine, 
A.D.  o35.     On  this  ocea«ion  a  ^reat 
council  of  bishops  was  convened  irom 
all  the  provinces  of  the  empire*  firwt  at 
TjTe,  and  then  at  Jerusalem ;  among 
them  wsLS  Eusebiu?  himsrlf,  who  toS 
part  in  the  solemnities,  and  held  seve- 
ral public  discoui'scfl  in  the  Holr 
Cit»%"  ^ 

bueh  is  the  account  which  Susebins 
has  gl\  en  ns.  Tis  true  that,  intent  on 
cnloui>iiiir  hi."^  f.ivonntc  Consiantine,  he 
nuikes  but  a  j)as.««inpr  allusion  to  the 
Pa^an  profaaatioa  of  the  sepulchre, 
noticing  the  vastaess  of  the  effort^ 
principally  if  not  solely,  to  enhance  the 
magnitude  of  the  ])iou?,  and,  as  he 
terms  it,  glorious  work"  of  that  Em- 
peror ;  yet  we  glean  from  his  uarraiife 
tbe  following  important  facta: — 

Fimt-^That  as  a  temple  of  Juoiter 
had  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
celebrntcd  ti  inple  of  the  Jew?,  so  a 
correjpuiuiing  idolatrouri  funo  stood 
over  the  »aei'ed  places  of  the  Chris- 
thins,  for  Bubsequeut  accounta  ahew 
both  were  probably  included  under  this 
edifice. 

Seeoiiflly — Tliat  whatever  might  Ve 
the  precise  date  of  the  building,  ii  iiad 
existed  from  a  very  remote  period, 
" hitherto,  ■  for  "so  lon^  a  time." 

Thirdly — That  their  Beathen  kads 
had  expended  even  more  t'i!,  pnins, 
and  ingenuity  in  completing  the  deae- 
cratiou  of  the  Christiaiis'  luca  sancia^ 
than  on  that  of  tbe  andeot  aanotaaij 
oftheGodoflsneL 

The  accurate  and  learned  Jer^Mne 
supplies  US  with  minor,  but  not  less  in- 
tereetiug  details.  lie  tells  us  that,  in 
the  leign  of  Adrian,  an  idol  occupied 
the  aite  of  Calvary,  another  idol  that  o£ 
the  sepuldive— an  image  of  Venus  over 
the  one  :  over  the  other,  one  of  Jupi- 
ter. "What  is,  then,  more  nattiral  ihau 
Jor  us  to  infer  that  the>se  idols  were  set 
up  in  the  temple  of  Venose  maildqg 
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iht  postioD  of  the  sacred  places  which 

wejv  burietl  beneath  tlie  sujM'riucum- 
bent  mass  f»  t*  earth  Mrhicli  formed  the 
basis  of  the  building,  as  well  as  to  refer 
the  date  of  both  temple  and  idols  to  the 
ragn  of  Adrian*  who  also  built,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  fiuoe  of  Jupiter  on 
Mount  Moriab. 

The  couibiaed  accouuts  dumouatrale 
the  notoriety  of  Golgotha  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchri',  at  ^ome  early  period  not 
antecetknt  to  the  rebuiUling  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Adrian,  as  well  as  the  high  degree  of 
veneration  in  which  these  menunwble 
^ots  were  hold ;  farther  we  need  not 
go  in  our  inquin-,  for,  in  the  won  Is  of 
Dr.  Kobinson,  we  iimva.sk,  Who  has 
ever  doubted  Uie  identity  of  the  presoit 
sites  with  those  selected  under  Goii. 
stantine  ?" 

Uow  now  stands  uur  argument? 
let  08  see.  WehaveatiwHtion  whi^ 
pra&sses  to  i>oint  oot  the  bcality  of 
the  scenes  of  the  two  most  stupendous 
event*'  that  ever  took  place  on  this 
earth — tlie  Sacrifice  uud  itesorrection 
of  Chrbt.    The  drcnmstanees  eon. 
nected  with  tbcm,  as  well  as  the  events 
themselves,  excited  the  adniirutiou  and 
astonishment,  not  only  of  the  actual 
loesses  of  these  wonderful  transac 
tions,  but  of  those  who  only  learned 
them  Ity  report ;  it  is  iin]iroliaL)le,  then, 
in  I  he  mtv  liighest  degree,  that  all  re- 
cord of  localities  so  celebrated  should 
be  ket  at  the  present  da^,  onless» 
indeed,  audi  strange  vlels>itiules  oc- 
curred meanwhile,  that  all  authentic 
channels  for  transmission  of  the  tradi> 
tion  were  evidently  cut  oflT.   So  far  is 
this  from  b(;in«;  the  case  that,  from  the 
asren'iion  of  Christ  t  )  th(>  ri  i^n  of  the 
Emperor  Adnan,  we  may  enumerate 
no  less  than  three  credible  repositories 
for  the  preservation  of  this  tradition. 
It  may  poisihly  have  been  preserved 
smon;r«t  the  Jewish  residents  in  Pales- 
tine ;  it  waa  probably  preserved  by,  at 
least,  a  portion  of  ue  Roman  army» 
the  history  of  the  events  which  it  re- 
corded having,  doul)tle>s,  been  Incor- 

C orated  uith  the  miUtan.'  annals  of  the 
gion  serving  »t  Jerusalem,  when  such 
events  took  place.  Butitishoth  oomu 
hie  and,  in  eveiy  reqieot»proMwthat 
this  tradition  wn^  maintained  in  its 
integrity  by  the  Chriiitian  church,  resi- 
dent during  all  that  period  in  the  Holy 
City^  if*  indeed,  wc  i  \  -pt  the  short 
absenoe  of  the  Christians  during  the 
time  they  bad  iled  for  nfurrc  to  the 
YOI-.  XXXV.^ — NO.  CCVII. 


not  far  distant  town  of  Fella.  From 

Ailrlaii  Uj  Constantinc  theehvrdi  floo- 
rHlu  il  at  Jerusalem,  still  enjoying  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  bishops 
from  the  rime  of  James.  Somewhere 
about  the  twentieth  ye^ir  of  Adrian's 
rei:X".  "^f  find  llic  fact  of  the  continued 
existence  of  the  sacred  phiees  proved 
to  demonstration  by  the  cHbrts  of  the 
Roman  emperor  to  profane  and  poUnte 
them*  The  attempt  of  Adrian  to  de- 
grade the  venerated  i'cene'?  of  the  era* 
cifixion  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord* 

5roved«  by  the  interposition  of  Provi^ 
ence»  the  means  of  per]x;tiiatin;r  th^ 
memory.  The  olistrnctio!i<  ut"  a^^es 
were  ri>inoved  by  the  praisewortliy  zeal 
of  Cou«Uintlne ;  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
discovered,  purified^  and  restored. 
Thus  for  nearly  twocentaries  the  same 
localities  were  acknowledged  to  be 
genuine  alike  by  Pagans  and  Chris- 
tians. 

A  circumstauoe  which  at  first  ap« 
pears  to  militate  against  (lie  Mcntity 
of  the  sepulf'hrc  now  shewn  with  the 
cavo  hewn  iu  the  rock,"  which  the  gos- 
pels mention,  and  whieh  Ensebina 
afErms  was  found  hy  Constantinc,  ap- 
pears, on  exaniioation*  oonfirmatowy  of 
that  identity. 

£1  Hakim,  the  third  of  the  Fatamita 
khahfs  in  Egypt,  "  a  wild  and  vimm- 
ary  fanatic,"  as  Dr.  Robinson  relates 
(vol.  ii.  p.  46),  to  crown  the  exhibi- 
tion of  his  hati-ed  towards  the  Chris- 
tian name*  **gave  orders  to  demolish 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  this  order  was  fully  carried  into 
execution  by  the  Governor  of  Kamlcb, 
to  whom  it  was  directed.  The  build, 
ing  was  razed  to  the  foundations,  and 
much  labour  iras  expended  to  deface  the 
Sepulchre  itaelf  '  This  could  only 
have  been  clTccted  by  cutting  awa}  the 
smronndine  mass  :  the  present  ap- 
pearance of  the  tomb  is  consequently 
accounted  for ;  and  the  absence  of  any 
attempt  to  restore  the  original  forma- 
tion, at  least  evinces  the  absence  of  any 
design  of  imposing  on  the  credulity  (x 
the  visitor,  by  the  guardians  of  tin  Se- 
])ulehre  in  after  times.  I  have  now,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  laid  before  the 
reader  a  plam  unsophisticated  state- 
ment of  the  evidence  on  which  the 
present  tradition  of  those  sacred  places 
rests,  and  1  leave  it  to  his  judgment  to 
decide  whether  it  be  probable  thatthia 
tradition  is  genuine  and  trustworthy* 
or  false,  and  unsupported  by  adequate 
authority ;  in  other  words*  does  hefind 
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it  more  ililiieult  to  admit  the  tradition 
to  be  authenticy  than  to  believe  we  have 
for  ages  lost  all  record  of  the  sites  of 
Calvary  ami  tho  Holy  .S  pulchiv  ? 

We  now  proceed  to  the  seiond  [>oint 
we  proposoid  to  iioiice*  namelv,  Dr. 
Robiii8on*8  attempt  to  shake  the  evi. 
dcnce  on  which  our  tradition  is  based. 

Having  been  largely  in<lebted  to  the 
learned  author  of  the  •*  Biblical  Re- 
searches"  for  his  aid  in  the  pursuit  of 
our  inquiry,  it  is  only  fair  to  near  what 
he  has  to  say  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  Dr.  Robinson  rejects  the 
existing  tradition  on  two  {irounds : 

First,  from  having  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  that  the  site  now  shown* 
as  the  or^rinal  nte  of  the  sepulchre* 
must  have  fallen  lot^Am  the  second  or 
interior  wall  of  the  ancient  city. 

Secondly,  because,  in  his  opinion, 
the  historical  evidence  for  the  received 
locality  is  not  of  a  nature  to  substan. 
tiate  its  claims  to  our  respect. 

Kow  objection  No.  I  vpoudd  he  a 
poser,  did  it  not,  on  cx.iminntion,  turn 
out  a  mere  liypothesis,  satiifaetory,  no 
doubt,  to  the  doctor's  own  mind,  but, 
unfortunatehr  for  the  continuance  of 
bis  trancjuilnty,  opposed  with  ability 
and  erudition,  at  least  equal  to  that  by 
which  it  has  been  supported.  Th(> 
iact  la,  Josephus,  who  is  the  grand  au> 
thorityt  mites  so  vaguely  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  he  is  almost  as  good  as  no  au^ 
thority  at  all ;  and  the  suppc^cd  ves- 
tigrs  of  the  second  wall  arc  m  ex- 
tremely problematical  as  to  airord  no 
precise  data  for  deterniining  its  actual 
course*  Manjr  a  ireary  search  I  m  v- 
self  made  after  it*  and  I  am  now  exactly 
as  wise  as  I  was  when  my  autiquaiian 
labours  commenced.  Of  Josrplins,  Dr. 
Kobinsoa  remarks,  vol.  i.,  p.  416,  he 

wrote  at  Borne,  far  from  his  native 
landf  and  long  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence 
or  probability  that  he  h?)d  coIKctcd 
speciBc  materials  for  hib  works  in  his 
own  countr)'  previously  to  that  event." 
And  again,  speaking  of  the  present 
question,  at  p.  461,  Josephua'  descrip. 
tion  of  the  second  walJ  is  oery  short  ami 
unsatisfactory — '  'it  bc^au  at  n  prate  called 
Geunath ;"  the  position  of  which  gate, 
by  the  way,  as  far  as  the  septtlchro  is 
concerned,  appears  to  be  the  hinge  on 
•which  the  wlu)le  mural  arcuraent  tunis. 
Dr.  ^\'illiauls,  formerly  cnaphiin  to  my 
lute  lamented  friend  Bishop  Alexaudcr» 
places  this  gala  in  quite  a  different  ^ 
sition  from  that  on  which  Dr.  Bobin. 


.son  has  fixed,  and  so  he  arrives  at  a 
totally  different  eonclnaon  witb  respect 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  present  site 
(if  the  «:epulehrc.  Having  traced  the 
wlii>le  course  of  the  second  wall  at  part 
ii.,  c.  i.,  p.  '2b9,  of  his  *'Holy  City," 
he  mquires,  where  now  does  it  leave 
the  Church  of  the  Holv  Sepulchre? 
t«  the  angle  formed  by  tni?  second  wall, 
nigh  unto  the  city,"  probably  in  "a 
plact^  where  there  were  gardens,"  for 
the  gate  Genuath  (that  is,  the  gate  of 
the  gardens)  led  into  this  quarter,  and 
wher€  we  hww  there  were  tombs,  for 
the  monnincnt  »if  John,  the  high  prit^t, 
was  in  the  angle  described  by  that 
fact.'* 

Here,  then,  for  example,  are  two 

conflicting  hypotheses  **who  can  de- 
cide where  doctors  disagree  ?"  The 
conjecture  of  Mr.  Williams  iii,  I  c<>n. 
fess,  exceetlingly  probable.  Vet  as 
nothing  decisive  or  the  question  has  as 
yet  come  to  li^rht,  either  from  anti- 
quarian discovenesyor  historic  record— 
morem-rr,  as  scarcely  two  writers  on 
the  same  side  of  the  eontrovcrsv  a2T»>e 
as  to  the  exact  hue  of  this  weiu  y  wall, 
or  the  locale  of  its  ambiguous  gate— we 
must  dianiss  the  topogmphiad  argu. 
nient  as  foreign  to  our  present  investi- 
iration,  and,  as  fully  as  (»ur  brief  space 
admits,  review  Dr.  liobuison's  second 
ground  of  objection  to  the  trai^tion  of 
tne  sepulchre. 

On  tliis  head  happily  our  task  U 
lijjlit,  the  learned  doctor's  crmU  (as  I 
am  constrained  to  call  his  objection?) 
being  neither  weighty  nor  very  iiuiiie- 
rous.  He  sets  out  by  sympatbintig  in 
the  feelings  of  wonder  '*with  which 
the  stranjier,  unactinainted  witb  the 
circumstaiiees,  on  amnn<r  in  .Teni^a- 
lem  at  the  present  day,  is  pointed  to 
the  place  or  crucifixion,  and  the  sepul- 
chre in  the  midst  of  Uie  modem  city 
(vol.  ii.,  p.  64.)  I  or,  as  he  expresses 
it,  next  page,  *<  in  the  usAJiT  of  the 
city." 

Great,  indeed,  must  the  ncw-oo- 
iner*s  amazement  be,  nor  the  lesa^  as 

on  inspecting  any  t<derable  ground- 
plan  of  the  city,  he  perceives  at  a 
glance  that  the  Churcb  of  the  Sepul- 
chre has  U2»uHlly  stood  nigh  the  west^ 
em  wall,  and,  as  the  bird  flies*  dosa 
to  the  Fool  of  Hezekiab,  which  Utter 
is  but  a  few  minutes  walk  fn-ni  the 
Jaffa^gate  !  So  tnuch  for  a  co»did 
statement  to  commence)  witii ! 

Dr.  HobinBon  next  atiempti  lo 
argue*  that  the  early  Christians  enter- 
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Uiuied  no  veneration  for  these  fMlcred 

? laces,  because,  a.<  ho  infornv"  ua,  p. 
2,  "The  four  gospels,  which  describe 
so  miontoty  the  circunntances  of  the 
crncifixion  and  resurrection,  mention 
the  «rpulf'hre  onlv  in  ironeral  term?!; 
and  although  some  of  them  \v<  re  writ- 
ten some  thirty  or  forty  years  after 
these  events,  yet  they  are  rilent  as  to 
any  veneradon  of  tile  sepulchre,  and 
also  as  to  its  very  existence  iit  that 
timer 

The  same  line  of  argament  by  which 
Dr.  Bobinson  would  disprove  any 

early  reneration  for  tlw;  sopnlchre, 
goea  equally  to  prove  tho  non-exist- 
ence of  the  rock  hewn  tomb  il.Helf,  and 
that  Imt  from  thirty  to  forty  yean 
afl«r  it  was  excavated  I 

By  the  like  conchisvoe  reasoning  he 
might  also  prove  that  the  eariy  &ci. 
pies  had  noparHcular  regard  for  <*  The 
Lord's  Prayer  r'  for,  so  far  from  read- 
iri<z:  that  tlioy  ro5?pcctc<l  it,  both  gos- 
jK-ls  sirul  L'jtijJtle.H  aro  silmit  as  to  the 
fact  of  their  ever  making  use  of  the 
form  of  words  which  Christ  himself 
had  taught  them. 

TTic  Scriptur«-s  nro  nf>f>n  minute  on 
|)oints  respecting  which  we  mi^ht  an- 
ticipate tbdr  ^ence  ;  and  again,  they 
are  as  oflea  silent  where  wu  iniL:ht  ex- 
por't  fhom  to  be  minutt-.  Tins  siloncp, 
tht'n,  of  Scripture,  with  regard  to  the 
early  veneration  of  those  consecrated 
s]>ot«»  whidi  the  Christiaii  cannot  view 
without  emotion,  even  to  the  present 
day,  afTurd<)  no  argument  against  a 
presumption  so  natural. 

The  SDOoesnon  of  bu^ps,  from  the 
time  of  St.  James  to  that  of  the  Em- 
peror A'lriiUi,  furni-ihe.s  the  next  gtum- 
bli?i^'-hl(x-k  fur  Dr.  Kubins  >ii  to  fall  foiil 
of.  "  ThL*  alleged  fact, "  ho  writes,  at  p. 
78>  "  is  also  a  matter  of  leas  oertainty 
than  is  heri'  rLprcsentcd.  Eusobius, 
the  only  authority  on  the  snbjcrt,  lived 
two  centuries  afterwards,  and  sayt  ex- 
press^, that  be  had  been  able  to  find 
no  di/rumeni  re^Mctmg  them,  and  wrote 
4mly  from  report." 

1  confess,  on  turning  to  the  book  and 
chapter  of  Eusebius  referred  to  in  this 
pu^a^re,  I  ditf  rub  my  eyes  amazingly, 
to  make  certMn  that  I  was  wide  awue. 
The  te^timonv  of  Ru«.*  Iiius,  ftfl  we  hnve 
seen,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts. 
As  to  the  term  of  years  during  whtdi 
each  Viishop  enjoyed  his  see,  om-  author 
tells  u>  he  had  no  certain  inlonnation. 
•*  Wf  have  not  ascertnined,"  he  .^nys, 
"in  any  way,  that  the  times  of  the 


bishops  in  Jerusalem  liave  been  regu- 
larly preservetl  on  reeord,  for  tradition 
says,  that  they  all  lived  a  very  ^liort 
ttme.*'^  Where,  on  the  other  hand, 
Eusebius  informs  US  of  their  number, 
Tinme?,  nation,  character,  and  order  of 
sueres.-;ion,  he  states  distinctly  that 
he  wrote  from  written  records — So 
much,  however*  I  have  lewned  from 
wrUer*."   And  yet  Dr.  Robinson  de> 
liberately  Hs<t'rts,  Eu-' f  iu"^  '•  smvs  rr 
presslyt  that  /w  had  U'en  able  to  Jimi  iw 
daeumaU  respecting  them,  ana  wrote 
only  from  report  f" 

Dr.  Rol)nison,  with  Quixotic  oou- 
r.iL'e.  s]>ur8  on  to  break  a  lance  witli 
the  ieurued  Jerome,  for  tilt  he  must 
with  ewerjt  champion  of  the  flepolohra. 
Commenting  on  Jerome's  relation  con. 
oeming  the  idols  set  up  by  Adrian 
over  Calvaiy,  and  the  place  of  the  re- 
sorrection,  he  observes,  at  p.  73, 
''Could  this  be  regarded  as  a  well- 
a.m-!rt;i'ned  faet,  it  Would  ccrtainlv 
have  great  wt  i<:lit  in  a  ilecision  of  th« 
question ;  but  what  is  the  evidence  on 
which  it  rests  ? — the  eailiest  witness  is 

again  Eusebius  Writing 

aftiT  the  death  of  Const:intine,  he 
merely  rehites  that  a  temple  of  Venus 
had  been  erected  over  ttie  sepulchre, 
but  says  not  ont-  word  of  Adrian. 
The  historians  of  the  followinf^  century 
relate  the  sjime  Hiet  in  the  8anit»  man- 
ner, it  id  Jerome  alone,  writing  about 
A.]>o  805,  or  some  sixty  years  later 
than  Eusebius,  who  allirms  that  an  idol 
had  stood  on  the  apoi  from  the  time  of 
Adrian." 

Dr.  Bolnnson  admits,  that  if  thl* 
statement  of  Jerome  could  be  regardc>d 

iifj  a  wcll-nnthentleat«'d  f  ( rt,  it  would 
certainl)-  have  great  weiglit  in  fi  ih  ei- 
moa  of  the  quesrtiuu  ;  but  what,  he  asks, 
is  the  smdinies  on  which  it  rssCs  ? 

We  reply,  the  evidence  on  which  it 
rests  is,  the  authority  of  Jerome,  an 
authoritv  at  all  times  creditable,  in  the 

5 resent  instanoe,  of  nartioahu'  weight, 
eromo,  one  of  the  most  learned 
writers  of  th(!  early  Latin  church,  had 
been  uo  less  than  nine  ye.or.H  resident 
in  Bethlehem,  at  the  time  he  wrote 
his  welUknown  Kpistfe  to  Paula,  his 
opportunities,  consequently,  for  colled^ 
ing  the  local  traditions  of  the  sepuh^hre, 
were  abundant.  From  his  mtimate 
acquaintance  with  the  hest-infbnned 

fersons  iii  Jenisslem,  the  somrcc>s  of 
is'  information  must  have  been  of  the 
most  unexofptionablc  charactj'r;  from 
position,  hterary  atUiiomeitts,  natm^ 
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ability,  and  lo»^  experience,  no  man 
WM  Miter  ealculaled  to  mft  and  weigh 
the  evidence  for  or  no;Hin8t  the  facts 
bfouglit  mider  his  notice*.  Added  to 
this,  lie  had  received  a  liU'ral  educa- 
tion In  liome  itscU';  and  was  made 
oonvenant  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  under  the  tateb|[^  of  Donating 
the  ci'lebnited  p:rnmmanan.  When  a 
well-attestod  tradition,  then,  which  was 
connected,  alike,  with  the  annals  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Instory  of  the  rei^ 
of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  was  enbrnit- 
ted  to  the  searching  judgment  of  one 
f5o  well  qualified  to  test  its  authenticity 
as  Jerome,  we  may  take  his  cvidouce 
on  the  point,  as  deserving  of  the  very 
highest  degree  of  credit. 

But  on  what  pietenoe  does  Dr. 
Robinson  impujr'i  the  testimony  of 
Jerome?  Not  becauiio  the  statement 
he  put  fonvai'd  has  been  contradicted 
by  oontemporary  historians,  bnt  merely 
because  £usebius,  who  wrote  befoare^ 
and  the  authors  of  the  following  cen- 
tun-  w}i(»  succeed  him,  make  (if  Dr. 
liobinsou  be  correct)  no  aUu{>ioa  to 
the  facts. 

How  had  Eujebina»  in  hi«  account  of 
the  restoration  of  loca  sancUt  by  Con- 
stant in  e,  l>een  !]n\'injT  a  histon\  or  even 
a  description,  of-  the  temple  of  Venus 
erected  over  the  sepidchre,  the  iiri»t 

rliioii  6t  the  doctors  objection  might 
admitted  as  pertinent  to  the  caae  t 
but  Eusebius,  as  wo  have  before  5?ecn, 
makes  but  a  pas^lnp;  allusion  to  this 
idolatrous  fane,  noticing  only  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  structure,  and  the  eflbrti 
which  ''impious  men"  had  used  "to 
deliver  over  that  illustrious  monument 
of  immortality  to  darkness  nnd  ob- 
livion and  this  for  the  simple  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  the  ma^mtude  of 
the  emperor's  poua  enterpnBe  in  die. 
ooverinffy  punfyiog^  and  restoring 
the  place  of  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord."  Moi-cover,  as  we  have  also 
seen,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  Jerome's 
■tatement  whidi  is  m  the  least  degree 
inconsistent  with  that  of  £usebias— 
discrepancy  between  them  there  is  none. 

As  to  the  **  historians  of  the  follow- 
ingf  eeJitmy,  "  who  relate  tiie  same 
fact  in  the  ^\me  manner  "  with  Kuse- 
bins,  Dr.  RobinBon»  if  his  assertioa 
means  anythinff,  must  be  imderstood 
to  «tntp,  that  tncp  hi?tnririrt!?,  in  their 
iH'venil  u^i^^;lti^e8,  take  notice  only  of 
the  sanctuary  of  Venus,  but  relatQ 
nothing  about  idol%  or  thdr  eiislence 
in  the  time  of  Adrian, 


On  reference  to  the  note  at  foot  of 
the  page,  I  find  Dr.  Robinson*s  iirray 
of  witnosseSf  as  thr  historians  of  the 
fifth  century,  nre  n"bi«'e«l  to  a  modest 
pair,  to  wit,  Socrates  and  Sozoman. 
And  of  these,  one,  namely  Sozoman, 
conroborates  not  the  least  important 
part  of  the  statement  of  Jerome ;  far 
m  the  vcr)-  lu-xt  ]>;ige.  Dr.  Robinson 
tells  us,  that  "  So /o man,  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  is  the  first  to  re- 
mark, that  the  bnlhett  erected  U  (the 
idol)  in  tfab  hope  that  the  Christian^ 
who  came  to  pay  their  devotions  at  the 
sepnlchns  would  thus  have  the  appear- 
ance of  worshipping  an  idol."    1  have 
not  the  histories  eiUier  of  Socrates  or 
Sosoman  to  refer  to ;  but  firom  Dr* 
Eobinson's  aooonnt'it  would  ^f^f 
that  Sozoman  conntenanced  tbo  opiinoa 
we  ventured  to  express,  that  the  tem- 

J>le  of  Venus  contained  uu  image  of 
rui)iter,  which  was  set  np  over  the 
ancient  site  of  the  sepulchre.  I  think 
wc  have  said  enough  on  Dr.  Robin- 
son's futile  attempt  to  ovcrthxow  the 
testimony  of  Jerome. 

I  will  pass  without  comment  the 
^hiring  fallacy  of  Uie  leaned  tmwtSla/t 
mferencet  tliat  "the  amount  of  the 
testimony  roliitiM'  to  an  idol  erected 
over  the  phu  e  of  the  resurrection,  and 
serving  to  mark  the  spot,  is  simply 
this»  ^uiat  writen  sesf  Jhdo  hvm 
mentioned  such  an  idol  as  standing 
not  over  the  sepulchre  of  old,  as 
being  that  of  Christ,  hut  crrcr  the  spot 
fixed  upon  by  ConstatUiae  as  that  se* 
pulehre. 

The  absnrdi^  of  the  hidaetion  is 
efidwt;  and  it  is  painfid  to  see  a 

writer  of  Dr.  Robinson's  character 
reduced  to  such  mis^^rable  shifts  JU> 
maiutain  a  favorite  hypothesis. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  and  most 
laboured  argument  Dr.  Robinson  pro- 
duces to  depreciate  the  credit  of  the 
tradition  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This 
is  an  analogical  argument,  and  may  be 
briefly  stated  thus :  '*  The  place  or  our 
Lord's  ascension  mtist  have  been,  to 
the  first  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  an 
object  of  no  lr3<?  interest  thau  hi^^  se- 
pulchre, and  could  not  but  have  been 
euuiiily  known  to  them.  The  know- 
ledge  of  ity  too,  wonhl  aafytnSfy  h^m 
been  handed  down,  from  oentoix^td 
ceiitnry,  t^ii-onizh  the  same  successicm 
of  holy  men.  in  this  cas<',  moreover, 
we  know  that  such  a  tradition  dkl 
aetmllj  exist  before  the  age  of  Ocn* 
stantine^  which  pdnted  cml  fhe  place 
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of  the  ascension  on  tbe  summit  of  the 

Mount  of  Olives  Yet 

the  tradition  itself  is  uoqiiestionably 
lUse,  since  it  is  contradicted  by  an  ex- 
prt'ssi  (lechxration  of  Scrinture  therc- 
forv,  coucludos  Dr.  Robinson,  as  the 
tradition  of  the  place  of  the  ascension 
18  untruCf  we  mayinfer  tbe  tradition  of 
llie  sepnlehre  is  antnK>  also. 

Bravely  conchided  by  the  doctor! 
For  ai^gument  sake,  admit  the  pre- 
mises, let  the  coses  of  the  two  tra<li. 
tions  be  supposed  to  be  strictly  analo- 
gous,  then  traditions  A.  and  S.  are 
handed  down  from  the  same  BOtm:e> 
by  the  same  channeL  A.  is  proved  to 
be  moomectt  therefbra  traditioin  Sa  must 
necessarily  be  untrue  also— «  notably 
lo^cal  deduction  ! 

lint  can  we  admit  Dr.  Robinson's 
preuiises  ?  Do  the  two  traditioDary 
loeafities  present  cases  predsdy  analo. 
gous  ?  Assuredly  they  do  not ;  let  us 
contrast  them. 

In  the  first  place»  the  events  which 
eadi  locality  conunencmtes,  were  nol 
of  equal  interest  and  importaoee.  The 
fact  of  the  fiscenf»ion  was  a  memorable 
fact ;  but  that  of  the  resurrection  wiis 
more  memorable  stilL    By  his  aseen- 
aioat  it  was  maniftsted  that  Clirist  had 
"entered  into  his  glory,"  had  been 
received  up  "on  higri,"  but  was 
declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with 
power,  by  his  fesurrection  fixmi  ih» 
dead;'*  the  one  was  a  consenuenoe^the 
other  the  cause.    AVhile  tnc  former 
nfiectcd  the  disciples'  hopes  and  fears, 
for  their  exultation  was  not  unmingled 
with  anxiety  and  re^^ret — the  sreat 
iact  of  the  resurrection  fonnea  the 
basis  and  foundntion  of  their  faith — 
the  events  then  were  not  jmrallel  in 
importance ;  the  scenes  of  each,  there- 
fopo,  were  not  likdy  to  excite  the  same 
amount  of  interest. 

In  the  second  place,  the  two  lo- 
calities did  not  posse.H:<  the  same  extent 
of  notoriety ;  the  knowledge  of  the 
plncc  of  the  ascension  was  confined  to 
tb*"  "  <  hnsrTi  witnesses"  who  were  alone 
permitted  to  be  present  on  the  occa- 
sion. The  knowlcd«c  of  this  spot, 
therefore,  could  onl)-  have  been  dissc- 
minated  thn.iugh  a  single  channel,  and 
that,  by  the  majority*  a  suspected  one. 


On  f!i(^  other  haii<l,  the  locality  of  the 
ii<  ptdehru  was  m  notorious  ns  the  fact 
of  the  resurrection ;  the  traditions  then 
of  places  not  equal  in  notoriety,  were 
not  likely  to  nave  been  equaUy  pre- 
served. 

Finally,  the  sites  of  these  two  events 
were  not  equally  calculated  to  survive 
the  ravages  of  time.  The  sepulchre 
itself  was  not  easily  destructible,  being 
a  cavern  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
and  llie  locale  of  the  sepulchre  waa 
defined  by  being  the  family  bcnnal- 
ground  of  a  well  known  individual^ 
Joseph  of  Arimathea.  But  what,  nf>er 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  was  to  mark  the 
exact  rite  of  the  place  of  the  lesume- 
tion?  How  oAcn,  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  has  the  ploughshare  passed 
through  it?  How  often  has  the  y\e\<U 
iug  soil  been  trodden  under  foot  of 
araied  hosts?  How,  amidst  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  those  disa  tr.ms  timeS' 
that  signalise  the  fatal  hbtory  of  Jeru- 
salem, could  any  distinctive  marks 
have  been  pfeserved,  to  point  out  the 
little  s{>ot  or  gronnd  whicn  Christ  last 
touched  as  he  ascended  into  lu  rn  cn? 
It  is  really  wonderful  thrit  tradliinu  has 
been  so  slightly*  at  iuuli,  when  it  has 
fixed  on  the  height  of  Olivet*  nearest 
to  Bethany,  as  the  Icene  of  Christ's 
ascension. 

Where,  then,  is  the  analogy  in  the 
cases  of  the  two  traditions?— unequal 
iu  inten  st,  notoriety,  and  perpetui^. 
And  if  his  premises  be  nought,  what 
becomes  of  Dr.  Robinson's  conclusion 
— of  his  *'  decisive  test?"  (^.  77). 

Yerily,  this  last  and  cherished  bant- 
Hng  of  the  doctor's  was  ushered  into 
the  world  a  still-born  babe. 

8it  bibi  terra  levis — let  it  rest  in 
peace. 

>  Take  waning,  then,  my  reader,  how 
you  mount  your  favourite  hobby.  Once 
f;tarf<  d,  you  may  be  dragged  through 
many  a  mir^  path,  and  get  sordy 
bespattered  m  your  progress;  take 
warning  from  Dr.  Robmson.  Tet  all 
who  love  to  indulp^c  the  memory  of 
hallowed  and  time-honoured  associa- 
tions will  join  with  me  in  voting  him 
their  thanks,  no  less,  for  his  abstract  off 
than  strictures  on,  the  historic  evidence 
for  the  tradition  of  the  sepulchre* 
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noM.  roE  BBV.  a.  a.  fabkb. 


SiH,  The  interest  which  i  have  felt 

in  the  verj  ooriout  and  valoahle  papera 
that  have  recently  appeared  in  the 

Dublin  Univeksity  Magazine,  under 
the  title  of  "  Irish  Tourists,"  p<u-ticii- 
larlv,  I  may  say,  in  the  "  Second 
Part,"  as  given  in  your  February  num- 
beri  may  perhape  be  admitted  ae  a 
tolerably  fair  apology  for  my  troubliog 
you  with  this  communication. 

Dr.  Petrio,  T  obnerve,  in  his  learned 
work  on  the  Round  Towers,  expresses 
hiiiisolf  with  entire  coofideoce  tOQOb- 
ing  the  comparatively  late  fbrmatioo 
of  Loagh  Neagh. 

"  That  Lough  Keagh,"  snyn  he,  '*  wad  in- 
docd  formed  by  an  inandation,  though  not 
In  the  way  Mated  by  Cambrenaia,  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  lepnul  titill  npiilid  to  almost 
«v(>r>'  lake  in  Ireland,  and  tbatc</ii<  immnda^ 
iian  actuaUjf  took  place  in  thejini  CfwiKry, 
theie  ii  no  mmcin  to  doobt,  beoaoie  it  la  re- 
cnrJtHl  by  the  most  ancifflt  and  trustworthy 
uf  our  aiinali^sts  :  uiid  the  namee  of  the  very 
iriU»  who  ott-upitd  the  plain  ao  covered,  are 
also  given  in  very  ancteat  docomenta.* — 
OrigU  of  tkt  Bound  Tmten,  ^  45. 

It  were  to  be  wished  tliat,  for  the 
benefit  of  tia  Anglo-Saxons,  whoee 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  aonalisu 
of  Irdand  will  go  into  a  very  narrow 

compass,  Dr.  Petrie  had  given  us  in  full 
the  i»tatements  which,  in  his  opiiuon, 
leave  no  duubt  thcU  Lough  Nea^h  wan 
formed  by  mimmdaium  in  tmJirU 
century  of  the  OuitHan  era.  We 
who,  in  the  absiraeif  may  he  somewhat 
floeptical  as  to  soch  an  occurrence, 
would  then  have  been  eoabh'd,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  to  torm  ajudgiueut. 
as  to  the  credibilitv  of  the  narrative* 
The  legend  given  by  Giraldne  Cam* 
brensis  is,  no  doabt,ai  your  correspon- 
dent justly  observes,  purely  diluman  ; 
and  as  lakes  were,  upon  a  binall  scale, 
universally  reckoned  images  of  the 
Deluge^  and  were  thcnoe  employed  for 
the  celebration  of  the  locally-comme* 
morative  mysteries,  we  shall  not  won- 
der that  the  same  legend  j^hould  be 
aimexed  to  almost  every  lake  in  Ire- 
laud,  and  (I  may  add)  in  Celtic  Wales 


also.    The  remarlcable  aeoonot  of  the 

origin  of  the  real  universal  Deluge, 
which  Dr.  Hyde  has  given  as  that 
propoundfd  by  the  ancient  Persian 
Magi,  throws,  by  its  nearly  exact  coin- 
cidence, great  light  upon  the  Celtic 
legend,  and  fully  eetaUishee  its  diln- 
vian  character.    The  flood,  which 
some  of  them,  however,  wouU  confine 
to  Assyria  and  Persia,  burst  forth, 
thev  <ald,  from  the  oven  of  an  old 
woiuau  named   Zata-Caphch  wbosi 
hoose  was  situated  on  the  mouotaio 
where  Noah  dwelt  previous  to  that 
calamity.     It  is  said  to  have  been 
asserted  by  Zeradusht,  that  the  Diloge 
would  never  have  takeo  place  had  it 
not  been  owing  to  the  wicMness  sad 
diabolical  ineaatationa  of  Ifalcn.- 
HydedeReL  VH.  Per$,e,x.    I  hate 

fiveu  this  story  in  my  "  Origin  of 
•agan  Mo1r\tory  ;"  and  I  might  have 
associated  with  it  the  legend  given  by 
Giraldus,  bad  I  then  bemi  actjuaintfd 
with  the  Irish  tradition,  for  the  two 
differ  only  in  the  substitution  ef  the 
oven  for  the  well. 

As  the  legend  attarhe<l  to  Lough 
Neagh  is  thus  clearly  diluvian,  and  Si 
thence,  no  doubt,  it  was  harmonioaslf 
fabricated  in  times  of  Paganism, 
are,  I  think,  involuntarily  led  to  <fi»* 
trust  the  comparatively  recent  forma- 
tion of  tlmt  lake,  unless  the  annalist* 
should  have  detailed  circunutentlt 
which  might  Justly  command  onr  si* 
sent. 

On  general  physical  principles, 
may  be  mcirally  certain  that  the  vast 
b. '1  of  a  blieet  of  inland  water,  ihiflj 
uules  long  by  fifteen  broad,  could  BSf* 
have  been  formed  in  the  first  csottf^ 
except  by  some  great  convulsion  which 
should  lower  the  surface  of  th« 
ground  to  that  extent.  On  therec*** 
of  the  waters  of  the  Deluge,  we  ffl«y 
be  quite  bure,  from  the  prtiaent  fcce  j>| 
nature,  that  many  profundities  wooM 
be  left,  into  whioh»  according  to  th?|r 
magnitude,  one  or  more  rivers  wouti 
How.  Where  the  ground  permi"^ 
an  easy  efflux  into  the  occan,^f«*|^ 
water  lakes  would  be  pert 
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formed  by  rivers  flowing'  into  them, 
and  by  a  corresponding  discharge 
throogn  a  single  river  into  theses. 
Bot  where  the  ground  did  not  permit 

5uch  an  efflux,  the  superfluous  wfiter 
would  eitlu'r  be  carried  off  by  evapora- 
tioQ  aud  other  means,  us  in  the  ca»e  of 
a  large  lake  like  the  Caspian,  or  else, 
gradoally  rising,  would  by  its  weight 
bear  down  the  restniiniui:  barrier,  and 
produce  one  of  those  liical  deluges 
(buch,  for  iustauce,  as  tliat  uf  Thes- 
aaly)  which  were  never  entirely  for- 
gotten. 

If,  tlien,  T  <uigh  Neagh  was  formed 
so  lat^  as  the  tlrst  century,  no  solu> 
tiou  built  upon  the  physical  conse- 
quences of  the  universal  Deluge  will 
be  admissible.  Its  bed,  in  that  case, 
can  only  have  been  produced  by  some 
great  convuUiuu  of  nature  analogous 
to  that  which  so  immensely  lowered 
the  level  of  the  once  fertile  valley- 
plain  of  SIddim,  and  produced,  by  the 
indux  of  the  Jordrtn,  the  vaitnes»H  and 
depth  of  the  Asphaitite  Lake.  There 
the  depression  was  soch,  manv  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea, 
that  there  was  no  egress  for  the  waters 
through  the  .Hiill  discernible  course  of 
the  lower  Jordan  iatu  the  eabtern  burn 
of  the  Red  Sea  %  bat*  in  the  case  of 
Lough  Neagh,  the  superfluous  water 
freely  finds  its  way  into  the  ocean 
through  the  chaoael  of  the  poetical 
river  Bann. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  Lough  Neagh 
not  to  have  been  Irft  by  the  Deluge, 
but  tu  have  been  fannrd  subsequently 
to  it,  like  the  Asphaitite  Lake,  nothing, 
I  apprehend,  except  a  more  or  leu 
similar  cause  will  aoconnt  Ibr  this 
alleged  subsequent  formation.  A  tem- 
porary cause  may  produce  a  temporary 
inuodiation,  as  when  our  two  English 
lakes,  Bassenthwaite  and  Derwent* 
water,  are  united  through  heavy  rains, 
and  become  one  cntitinnfin'^  l  iK'p  ;  hut 
remove. the  ctuse,  and  the  e^er^  ceases. 
Nothing  pur«ly  temporary,  however, 
characterises  Lough  Neagh.  Had  a 
plain  been  overflowed  by  the  mere 
rain- produced  swelling  of  riv»>rs, 
and  had  the  inundation  found  its  way 
to  the  sea  through  the  familiar  chan- 
nel of  the  Bann,  the  deluged  plain, 
when  the  torrent  abated,  would  have 
emerL""!,  liht'  whole  country  would 
have  appeared  as  before*  But  this, 
notoriously,  is  Hoi  tiw  easCt  A  lake, 
sttd  to  have  been  prodwed  bj  lonoda* 


tion  in  the  first  century,  still,  af^er  a 
lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  re- 
mains  the  same  long,  and  wide,  and 
deep  sheet  of  water,  tranquilly  flowing 
through  the   Bann  into    the  ocean. 
Thi^  pb^nonienon,  if  I  mistake  not,  is 
unaccountable  upon  the  theory  of  a 
mere  inundation.    No  mere  intmdation 
could      ,  produced  the  deep  and  ex- 
tensive bet!  of  the  lake.    If  Neagh 
had  no  existence  before  the  fir^t  rpn- 
tury,  it  must  have  been  brought  into 
existence  by  some  great  physical  con- 
vulsion.   No  lakes,  I  believe,  have 
been  prodnrotl  snh<i(>quent  to  the  Deluge, 
and  mdependeiUiy  of  the  Deluge,  save 
by  physical  action  of  soni€  Itind  ;  and, 
ir  1  mistake  not^  the  only  known  and 
recorded  ph  vsic  il  action  is  volcanic, 
which  ordinarily  produces  bituminous 
lakf  .4  of  this  or  that  magnitude. 

Here,  then,  the  question  arises, 
which  I  could  wish  Dr.  Petrie  to  have 
.solved,  when  he  appealed,  as  iiutuhita- 
hle,  to  the  records  of  the  most  ancient 
and  trustworthy  of  the  Irish  annalists. 
According  to  ami,  thej  do  not  ascribe 
the  iaunmition  to  the  overflowing  of 
the  well  specified  by  Giraldus.  To 
what,  then,  do  they  ascribe  it  ?  If 
to  a  simple  overtlow  of  the  rivers,  oc- 
easioned  by  rain,  which  permaneidhf 
produced  the  mighty  Lough  Neagh, 
they  stand  convicted  of  falsehood,  by 
asserting  a  physical  impossibility  ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  to  a  fearful  convuL 
sion  of  nature,  they  then,  no  doubt, 
assert  a  physical  possibility  ;  but  it 
would  be  desfrable  that  wc  should 
have  the  precise  statements  of  the  old 
annalists.  Whether  the  character  of 
the  country  would  warrant  the  suppo- 
sition of  volcanic  action,  I  am  unable 
to  say,  having  never  visited  it  ;  Huf,  if 
the  ancient  annalists  assert  anytliing  of 
the  sort,  we  may  fairly  require,  in  con- 
firmation, some  tangible  evidence  af- 
forded by  the  physical  character  of  the 
region  itself.  Wherever  there  has 
b^en  volcanic  action  in  the  formation 
of  a  lake  nbtequently  to  the  Deluge^ 
as  in  the  instan<^  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  Lake  Apernus,  and  the  like,  the 
country,  I  believe,  always  affords  a 
sufficiency  of  physical  evidence. 

I  the  rather  press  this  matter,  be> 
cause  it  seems  to  bear  not  a  little  upon 
Dr.  Petrie's  general  theory. 

The  legend,  preserved  and  detailed 
by  Obaldus,  is  most  deddedly dUttviaa» 
and  that  of  a  charaeter  which  could 
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only  have  been  handed  down  from 
Pagan  tiniM»  that  is  to  sajf  timft 

anterior  to  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  Irelaml.  Now,  into  this 
legend,  round  towers  are  di»tinctl y  in- 
troduced.  No  persont  I  suppose, 
wonid  imagine  that,  in  tba  twelfu  oen> 
turv,  anv  such  bui!  lines  could  be  seen 
in  the  bed  of  Lough  Neagh  ;  nor  can 
anything  very  cogent  be  built  upon  the 
expr«Mion  twrm  eedesbuHcai,  em- 
ployed by  Giraldus :  because  he  would 
naturally  so  drnrintinate  the  tapering 
round  towers,  which,  in  his  day,  w  ere 
attached  to  churchei),  aud  Ubed  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes.  Buly  from  the 
circumstance  of  round  towers  l>eing 
introduced  Into  a  pnlpaMy  diluvian 
legend  long  preserved  witii  the  u«iual 
tenacity  of  secluded  and  half-civilised 
nations,  the  apparent  presumption  is, 
that  the  original  edifices  of  this  cha- 
racter ought  fo  hf»  refeiTcd  to  Pa-jan 
times,  or  times  prior  to  the  latruUuc- 
tion  of  Christianity. 

Of  course,  in  the  abstract*  the  pre* 
sumption  may  he  altop^  ther  erroneous, 
and  Dr.  Petrie's  nj  iuitm  may  he  per- 
fectiy  correct.  On  this  point  I  would 
not  be  nnderttood  to  adrenture  anj 
positive  assertion.  Yet,  though  you 
Ir!<ih  antiquaries  may  set  one  down  as 
an  archeolo^'ical  heretic,  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  saying,  that,  even  if  Dr. 
Petrie's  opinion  be  inUt^ correct,  be 
has  not  given  a  sniBctencj  of  histo- 
rical evidence  to  |irore  its  correct- 
ness. 

The  fallacy  of  his  reasoning  may  be 
compendiously  expressed  in  the  fami- 
liar If^ical  dogma.  Dolus  latet  in 
generalibus :  that  is  to  say,  he  puts 
more  into  his  conclusion  than  be  had 
put  into  his  premises,  and  thence  de- 
duoM  genmiU  from  puHevlars. 

Ilia  line  of  argument,  as  I  under- 
stand him,  is  the  following  : 

He  assumes  that  the  round  towers 
were  erected  at  Tarions  periods  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies :  80  that  the  Fupposcd  earliest 
arc  allowed  to  be  AS  old  as  the  mission 
of  Patrick. 

Next  he  brings  satisfactory  testi- 
morii<  ^  to  show,  that  between  the 
tenth  and  thirteenth  centuries  many 
round  towers  were  huilt  hy  Christians, 
<uid  attached  to  their  churches  for  the 
ecclesiastical  purpose  of  belfrys. 

Then  he  fairly  acknowledges  the 
general  absence  of  dUtinct  notices. 


and  the  extreme  meagreness  of  ths 
Irish  annals  anterior  to  the  tenth 
tury ;  in  other  words,  he  acknowled;^s 

that  between  the  fifth  and  the  tenth 
centuries  we  have  no  definite  accoants, 
either  of  the  building  of  round  towen 
or  of  the  use  to  which  they  were  put. 
—  Or/i,'.  of  Bouiul  Towers,  p.  HSO. 

Now,  in  what  manner  do»  Dr. 
Petrie  employ  these  materials? 

From  the  evidentially  ascertsmed 
bidlding  and  ecclesiastical  U!^e  of  round 
towers  between  the  tenth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  he  draws  the  conclo- 
sion :  that  all  rouud  towers,  the  man 
wment  included  as  well  as  the  man 
moderHf  must  have  beeo  built  by 
Christians  for  ccclt^slastical  purposes; 
in  other  words,  he  draws  a  general 
conclusion  from  only  partieuUtr 
mises. 

Such,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  fallacy 
in  Dr.  Petrie's  reasoning.  His  opt- 
uioiif  abstractedly,  may  be  uuue  cur. 
reet.  But  that  ia  not  preosely  As 
point.  We  are  concerned  with  the 
proof.  And  here  we  cannot  help  feel- 
ing, that  Dolus  latct  in  generalibvs. 

Dr.  Petrie,  however,  draws  wl»at  I 
readily  admit  to  be  no  improbtbleia* 
ference. 

One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the 
aistaire,  he  tells  us,  was  to  ring  the 
bell  in  the  cloicllteachf  or  round  towtf* 
But  the  office  otaittm  can  be  shown 
to  have  existed  in  the  Irish  church 
under  P.itric  in  the  fifth  century. 
Therefore,  "a  not  improbable  infe- 
rence may  be  drawn,  that  bell-towfft 
were  then  in  eiistence;  as,  otbcr«iNi 
this  duty  could  not  have  beeDpsr* 
formed." — p.  383. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  quarrel  vitb 
the  inference.  On  the  contrary*  it 
the  predse  inference  which,  for  tbt 
purpose  of  showing  the  existence  of 
round  towers  in  thejifth  century^  I  >nj* 
self  should  have  drawn,  and  i  f<^' 
scarcely  a  doubt  of  its  correctness* 

But  what  then  ?  What  is*  the  re- 
sult ? 

Truly,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  perctive 
how  this  perfectly  legitimate  infertW* 
can  substantiate  the  opinion,  that  A* 
round  towers  were  utamrtally  hutUpr 
ecclesiastical  purpose",  and  that  t.ie 
earliest  of  them  were  constructed  »p 
the  iifth  century  by  Fatric  and  W 
CArtffioii  asfocwlet.  It  may  be  so : 
but  still  the  inference  would  oi\\jP 
the  use  made  of  the  round  towers  in 
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the  earliest  Hiberno- Christian  times ; 
it  would  Dot  gOf  yet  additioiiallyi  to 
tbo  construction  of  those  towers  by 
rhrrstian  haodi  for  Christian  pur- 
poses. 

Purely  hypothetica]1y>  let  hb  tay» 
that  Patrio  aid  not  build  these  very 

ancient  round  towers,  but  fovn/2  them 
ready  built  to  his  hand  ;  and  let  us 
mark  the  result  of  such  a  supposition. 

We  nil  know,  that  in  tbe  early  pro- 
pagntion  of  Christianity  among  the 
northern  nations,  it  vva'^  a  rpgularly- 
establislipd  plan  to  appropriate  Pagan 
places  of  worship  to  Christian  pur- 
poaet^  with  anch  ad^tiona  of  drarcbes 
and  tbe  IHw  aa  m^t  be  found  con- 
TOnient  or  necessary.  This,  accordin^^ 
to  Bedf,  was  the  plan  enjoined  by 
Pope  Gregory  upon  Augustine  of 
Canterbury  in  tbe  sixth  century,  or 
tbe  rery  century  wliich  succeeded  the 
mission  of  Patric  to  the  Irish.  Now 
there  nothing  in  Dr.  Petrie's  very 
joBt  inference  to  forbid  tho  befiaft  tlmt 
Patrie  fuuiul  certain  Pagan  round 
towers  already  in  existence,  and,  na- 
turally enough,  applied  them  to  the 
Christian  use  of  belfrys,  while 
ohorclMt  wero  boilt  in  immediate  oon* 
tignity. 

I  do  not  positively  assert  that  it  iras 
so  ;  but  most  assuredly  the  inference 
will  warrant  only  tbe  use,  not  the  ereC' 
iUm,  of  the  round  towera,  whiob  Dr. 
Petrie  assumea  to  bare  existed  in  tbe 
fifth  centoryt  and  in  tbe  time  of 
Patric. 

If,  then,  we  consider  the  point  of 
jprobobiliiiff  tbe  question  will  l>e :  whe- 
ther it  be  more  likely  that  Patric 
erected  sx^rh  f^xtraordinary  edifices,  or 
that  he  Jound  them  erected  by  Pagan 
handa,  and  applied  tbem  to  a  Tory  ob> 
Tious  Christian  use  in  exact  confer* 
mity  with  the  plan,  authoritatively  as 
we  know,  in  those  days  recommended. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  question  of  mere 

froMtlrfy  ;  and,  as  I  nnderatand  Dr. 
^etrie,  the  question,  either  way,  is  in- 
capable of  being  decided  evi'h:ntialbj. 
Let  u.>,  then,  purely  for  the  sake  of 
disicussiun,  take  that  side  of  the  alter- 
DBtiTO  which  is  rejected  by  Dr.  Petrie; 
and  we  fthall  see  that  it  will  account 
for  the  existence  and  application  f>r  all 
the  round  towers,  confciisedly  built  by 
Christians  between  tho  tenth  and  the 
thirteenth  centurica. 

Patric,  we  will  say,  found  certain 
round  towers»  wliicb  bad  been  buiU  by 


Pagan  hands  for  Pagan  religious  pur- 
poses. The  miiaiooary  applied  them 
to  Christian  uses.  They  were  found 
convenient  as  belfrys ;  and  hence- 
forth, quite  down  to  the  thirteenth 
oentury,  whenever  a  belfry  was 
wanted  to  a  new  cbnreh,  an  imitative 
round  tower  was  erected.  Much  tiie 
same  progress  may  be  observed  in  the 
well-known  change  of  the  Roman  ba- 
ailica  into  the  Gbriitian  cathedral. 
The  change  was  speedily  followed  by 
similar  imitative  Christian  buildings  : 
and  the  P;igan  basilica  becatno  tho 
type  of  the  larger  Christiau  church. 

Now,  I  do  not  assert,  in  opposition 
to  Dr.  Petrie,  that  such  wo$  the  pro- 
press  of  the  Irish  round  tower  ;  I  only 
say  that,  by  his  own  showing,  such 
might  have  been  the  progress.  Nei- 
ther side  of  the  alternative  has  been 
proved ;  and,  for  anything  that  evident 
tially  appears  to  the  contrary,  the  ear- 
liest round  towers  may  ju&t  as  well 
have  been  hdit  by  Pagans  as  by  Chris* 
tians.  Yet  it  may  not  be  useless  to 
compare  and  weigh  opposing  probabi> 
lities. 

On  tho  supposition,  that  round 
towers  were  Jirnt  boilt  in  the  fifth  een> 
tury  by  Cbnatian  hands,  and  for  Chris* 

tian  purposes,  we  are  obviously  led  to 
ask,  how  Patric  came  to  adopt  that 
very  peculiar  shape  rather  than  any 
Other  more  familiar  one.  Was  he  the 
architectural  inrentor  of  the  round 
tower  ?  Or  did  he  bring  the  model 
of  it  from  France  or  Italy  f  I  an) 
unable  myself  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions. I  only  know,  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  (1  believe)  two  in  Celtic 
Scotland,  round  towers  of  the  Irish 
type  are  usually  deemed  peculiar  to 
Ireland.  Something  like  parallel  cases 
have,  I  belieee,  been  brought  from 
Hindostan,  or  its  vicinity  ;  but  these 
would  afi'ord  no  solution  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  Patric  might  be  thought 
to  have  permanently  introduced  tbem 
into  the  land  of  his  misMon. 

On  the  contrary  supposition,  that 
the  earliest  round  towers  were  built 
by  Pugau  hand»  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
Patric,  we  shalt  not  hare  very  far  to 
seek  for  at  least  n  plausible  ex  pi  an  a. 
tion  of  their  peculiar  shape.  When  I 
wrote,  b«iiween  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago,  my  **  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry," 
1  anew  so  very  little  of  the  Irish  round 
towers,  that  I  did  not  care  to  commit 
or  expose  myself  by  introducing  a  sub* 
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ject  whicli  I  1)t1  thf^Ti  ri'  vpr  studied, 
and  oi  whicli  I  wa^  coni»ciousiy  igoO" 
rant.  Otherwise,  1  might  hav«  well 
introduced  them  into  my  comparative 
view  cf  pyramidal  or  conical  trmples, 
if  temjilfs,  accardinq^  to  our  comiuon 
idea  of  a  Umj^le,  they  may  be  properly 
denominated.  I  considered  all  boilo* 
ings  of  either  the  pyramidal  or  the 
cofiiciil  form,  whatever  iniirht  be  their 
st'\c'ral  jtrttportioii^  of  hei;.'ljt  relatively 
to  base,  -Ai  de»igtiedly  constructed  with 
the  Moie  ideality  ;  and  since  I  met 
with  such  buildinp^  in  regions  widely 
separated  from  each  other,  I  concluded 
that  they  muat  all  have  spruiig  from 
one  common  centre:  the  region,  to 
wit>  where  the  whole  postdiluvian  raeo 
were  once  congregated,  and  whence 
they  were  subsequently  scattered  over 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  You 
will  find  my  principle  drawn  oat  in  foil 
in  my  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry," 
book  v.  chap.  7-  §  i.  ii.  And,  in  the 
engraving  prefixed  to  my  third  volume 
you  will  see  these  ideas  graphically 
presented  to  the  eye.  Now,  with  or 
withoot  propriety,  I  might,  at  least  on 
the  principle  of  uti.dogy,  have  classed 
with  other  pyrauiidai  or  conical  build> 
ings  the  round  towers  of  Treland.  The 
amlogy  is  certain:  wht  ther  It  be  the 
result  of  accident  or  de.sign  \*  another 
question.  In  point  of  fact,  1  should 
define  an  Iri&h  round  tower  to  be  a 
conical  pyramid,  the  proportions  of 
which  in  height  coin]*ared  to  ba^e 
^vi.U?ly  differed  from  th^^e  of  either 
the  Egyptian  [)yrami»l,  or  the  Indian 
pagoda,  or  the  Buddhic  cone,  while 
they  closely  corresponded  with  those 
of  the  lofty  square  Chinese  pyramid. 

I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  affirm 
that  the  most  ancieot  of  the  round 
towers  most  have  been  erected  anterior 
to  the  fifth  century  and  the  arrival  of 
Patrie,  or  the  somewhat  crirlicr  arrival 
of  PaUadius,  by  Pagan  bauds  and  for 


Pagan  purposps ;  for  it  may  he  doubted 
whether  we  have  sufficient  evidence  to 
affirm  oitj/Min^  positively.  But  I  oer* 
tainly  think  that  for  the  P:iffan  side  of 
the  alternative  rejected  by  Dr.  Patrie, 
as  fair  a  case  of  prohuhiU!  /  may  be 
made  out  as  for  the  Christian  hide  of 
the  alternative  espoosed  byhim.^  At 
all  events  he  has  given  no  Intimate 
jirn of  that  hU  opinion  must  be  correct ; 
for  the  evidentlully-estahlished  circum- 
stance, that  ihc  lem  ancient  round 
towers  were  erected  by  Christian 
hands  for  Christian  purposes,  between 
the  tenth  and  the  thirteenth  centuries 
is  no  valid  proof,  either  that  the  more 
ancient  ones  of  the  fifth  century  were 
built  by  Patrie  and  his  Cfaristiaa  con* 
verts,  or  that  no  round  towers  were  in 
existence  previous  to  his  arrival.  In 
short,  so  far  as  any  evidence  produced 
by  Dr.  Petrie  &  oonoerned,  ue  whole 
matter,  so  far  as  t  can  aee,  resolves 
it-ielf  into  a  question  of  prohnhilitles ; 
and  here  persons  must  juds^^e  tor  them- 
selves on  which  side  the  scale  de> 
scends. 

If  the  Pagan  side  be  deemed  the 
most  probable,  I  should  say  that  my 
valued  and  talented  friend.  Miss  Beau- 
fort, in  her  "  Prize  Essay  on  the  Ar* 
chitecture  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland 
)irevious  to  the  landing  of  the  Anglo- 
Normans,"  had  delivered  tlie  truth, 
though  by  no  means  the  whole  truth. 
On  we  analogical  supposition,  that  the 
round  towers  must  be  clashed  with 
buildings  and  artificial  hi'ls,  whether 
pyramidal  or  conical,  we  tjiu-.t  seek  for 
the  C9m^leteness  of  its  mythological 
ideality  m  what  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  respecting  the  variously  pro- 
portioned pyramid  and  cone.  This 
point  I  have  folly  discussed  in  my 
«  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry.** 

G.  S.  Fabsb. 

Shwlivra  U«u«^  DurbuD,  F«bk  6,  ISM. 
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AVKAIlBTt  or  TBB  UtTOBATION.— CBAPm  II. 

AABTOB  BJKSAKTOtj    0K|  SAMUBL  THS  SOW  OV  TttJi  •TITCHSB. 


Wt  hftd  aoiM  doabt  vbelber  we  thoiild 

call  our  readers*  attention  to  the  diary 
of  Evelvn,  of  which  anew  edition  is  in 
the  course  of  ptiblicationi  or  whether 
we  should  YA&A  another  hour  with 
Pepjs  before  entering  upon  the  eza- 
mination  of  hb  more  high-minded  an  J, 
in  every  way,  more  estiuiiible  contem- 
porary.  Still  your  grave,  high-minded* 
and  eitimable  men  are  not  always  the 
pleiiaiitest  fellows ;  and  the  whim  of 
the  moment,  if  nothing  better  can  be 
said  for  our  choice,  makes  m  rovert  to 
Samuel  the  Son  of  the  Stitcher. 

Throtij^h  his  diary,  in  every  part  of 
it,  hi^  [  L  v^ion  for  fine  olothes  displays 
itself.  Tliis  mn«t  have  j^trtick  our 
readers,  even  in  tin  extnicts  whicii  wo 
gave  in  our  last  chapter,  though  none 
of  them  were  seleeted  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  this  trait  of  oar  hero*s 
character.  Pine  clothes  on  any  one 
were  the  object  of  attentive  retrard  to 
him,  but  fine  clothes  on  himself  were 
attended  with  a  conscioosness  of  a  Af- 
ferent kind.  In  his  days,  distinctions 
of  dress  sef^arated  classes  of  society, 
and  there  wat>  somethlog  of  the  de- 

abt  with  which  he  eontemplated  bit 
vancin;?  J)  I  ition,  mingled  with  the 
almost  ?choo!boy  vanity,  which,  at  any 
time,  would  have  made  his  new  clothes 
A  Hubject  of  interest  to  him.  We 
have  Icnowa  a  Lord  Mayor  to  whom 
the  robes  nod  chain  uf  office  were  of 
more  importance  than  the  civic  dig- 
nity of  which  they  were  the  symbols. 
£uty  in  additiuQ  to  all  this,  Pepys  had 
something  tihat  loolced  rery  Hire  a  shop 
feefing  on  the  subject ;  of  his  new 
elothes  he  will  tell  you  the  price  per 

Jird»  and  the  number  of  yards.  Pepys 
( a  man  sometimes  lavish  in  his  ex- 
penditure ;  but  still  be  filces  to  get  the 
worth  of  his  money.  He  gives  as 
little  to  another  a^  he  can.  His  expen- 
diture is  on  himftelf~bb  savings  are 
hi  himaelf.  He  mde  a  present  to 
his  wife's  brother.  did  giro  my 
wife's  brother  ten  '^btlling^,  and  a  coat 
that  I  had  by  me — a  close-bodied, 
light-coluured  cloth  coat,  with  a  gold 
edging  in  each  seaoy  that  was  the  laoe 
of  my  wife's  best  pettycoat  that  ithe 
bad  when  i  macrird ;  be  is  going  into 


Holland  to  seek  his  ibrtmie.'*  '^IhaA 

ii  of  Leah  token  n  haekdor—I  would 
not  have  iriven  it  for  a  nnhlemess  of 
monkiest"  is  the  sentimental  language 
of  Shylock*  What  added  feeling  would 
have  been  thrown  into  SbyloeVa 
thoughts,  had  the  worthy  Israelite's 
thoughts  been  associated  with  faded 
bridal  dresses,  instead  of  turquoise 
rings  and  such  valuables.    The  an- 
cient war-cry  of  **old  do!  oltf  eUf**  as 
Maginn  calls  it,  would  have  sounded 
well  from  the  lip?  of  the  Jew  whom 
Sbakspeare  drew  ;  but  in  Pepys  it  was 
more  than  nature.    His  brother-in- 
law  going  to  seek  his  fortune  in  HoU 
land  in  a  »uit  of  clothes  eomposed  of 
the  remains  of  an  old  coat  and  the 
fragmentary  lace  of  a  lady's  petticoat* 
and  Pepys'e  heart  readj  to  hreak  at 
parting  them  I    One  of  the  earliest 
entries  in  Pepya's  diary  is  Januarv,  1, 
1659  —  as   we  would   write,  iGciU: 
**  This  morning  I  rose,  put  on  mv  »uit 
with  great  skirto,  having  not  Intel j 
worn  anv  other  clothes  but  them  t 
dined  at  home  in  the  garret,  where  my 
wife  dressed  the  remains  of  a  turkey, 
and»  in  doing  of  it,  burned  her  hand.** 
The  seoond*  of  January  22,  of  the 
same  year,  is — "  Tn  ( liurch  in  the 
afternoon  to   Mr.  Hen  in.'",  where  a 
lazy  poor  sermon.    This  day  I  began 
fo  put  buekk$  to  my  ^oet,"  Herring 
was  a  Presbyterian  minister*  who  was 
afterwards  ejf  cttvi.    Webave  Herring 
again  nientioned.      Tn   an  entry  of 
August  17, 1002,  we  find  Pepys  stating, 
that  that  day  being  the  last  Sonday 
that  the  Presbyterians  are  to  proaob* 
unless  they  read  tlio  new  Common 
Prayer  and  renounce  the  covenant,  he 
went  to  bear  Dr.  Bates's  farewell 
sermon.    Pepys  noted  down  the  text, 
and  looked  round  the  church,  as  was 
his  wont,  to  see  the  ladies.    There  is 
scarcely  an  entry  of  his  sundrv  occu- 
pations that  doee  not  exhibit  how  bis 
eye  waa  engaged  by  the  ladies  and  their 
dresses.     This  day  "  I  was  very  well 
pleaso  i  with  the  sight  of  a  fine  lad\' 
that  I  have  ot  ten  seea  walk  m  Ur^y 
inn  Walks.  To  Bladame  Tamer's,  and 
dined  with  her.  She  bad  heard  Parson 
Herring  take  bis  leave*  though  be*  bj 
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reading  so  mach  as  be  did  of  the 
Common  I'rarer,  h^th  cast  himself  out 

« 

of  the  good  opinion  of  both  sides." 
Pepjs  appears  himself  to  bare  heard 
him  on  toe  eming  of  the  same  day. 
Parson  Herriog  read  a  psahn  and 

chapters  before  sermon,  an  1  ono  wns 
the  chapter  in  the  Acta  where  iha 
storj  of  Ananias  and  Saphira  is;  and 
after  be  bad  done,  says  he, '  This  is 
jnst  tbe  eaueof  EogUod  at  present 
God,  he  bids  ns  preach,  and  man  bida 
ns  not  to  preach  ;  and  if  wc  do,  wc  are 
to  be  impri'^oned  and  further  punished.* 
.  .  .  I  hear  most  of  the  Presbyters 
tooik  tbeir  lento  to^j,  and  tbal  the 
dty  is  much  dttsatisfied  wilb  it.  I 
pray  God  keep  peace  among  ns,  and 
m^ethc  bishops  carefiil  of  bringing  in 
men  in  their  rooms,  or  all  else  will  fly 
in  pieces,  for  bad  ones  will  not  go  down 
with  tbe  dt^."  But  Herring  and  the 
ejected  mimsters  roust  not  oarrj  as 
off  from  Prpys  himself,  nor  on  to 
the  year  1(562.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  do 
not  know  how  Pepys  ua.s  dressed  on 
Jauuary  23,  of  tbe  year  lGo9-60,  for 
«in  tbe  garden  at  Whitehall,  going 
through  the  Stone  Gallery.  T  fell  in  a 
ditch,  it  being  very  dark."  The  next 
day  he  is  at  a  wedding,  or  something 
like  one :  *'  I  took  my  wife  to  Mr. 
Pierce's,  bbe  in  her  way  being  troubled 
with  a  pair  of  new  pattens,  and  I  vexed 
to  go  so  slow,  it  being  late.  We  found 
Mrs.  Carrick  very  fine,  and  one  >fr. 
Lucy,  who  called  one  and  other  hus- 
band and  wife ;  and,  after  dinner,  a 
great  deal  of  mad  stir.  There  was 
pulling  off  Hra.  Bride*s  and  Mr. 
bridegroom's  ribbons,  and  a  great 
deal  of  fooling  among  them  that  I  and 
my  wife  did  not  like.  Mr.  Lucy  and 
several  other  gentlemen  were  coming 
in  after  dinner  awoarinff  and  singing  as 
if  they  were  mad,  only  be  singiog  very 
handsomely."  January  26 — "  Home 
from  my  office  to  my  lord's  lodgings, 
where  ray  wife  had  got  ready  a  very 
fine  dinner,  viz.— a  dish  of  murow- 
boncsy  a  leg  of  mottoo,  a  loin  of  veal ; 
a  dish  of  fowl,  three  pullets,  and  a 
dozen  of  larks,  all  in  a  dish  ;  a  great 
tart,  ft  neat's  tontine,  nnd  a  dish  of  an- 
chovies; a  dx'ih  of  prawns,  andchet  sc," 
It  is  a  period  of  changes — men's  minds 
«gitatod»  and  anxious  to  Icoow  what 
is  to  oome  next ;  whether  the  Royal 
Family  shall  be  restored — whether 
some  jypw  fnrm  of  a  repuhlic  shall  In' 
«<lventured  on.  The  fate  of  the  peo- 
ple, of  the  church,  and  of  the  ibrooe 


is  andetermtned.  They  gase  on  the 
blank  face  of  Monk  as  if  they  could 
read  anything  there.  Officers  and 
soldiers  must  live,  whoever  is  king  or 
nder,  and  Pepys  sees  them  scramMing 
for  their  pay.  AU  this  is  told  in  the 
following  entry,  but  all  this  is  subor- 
dinate to  the  more  important  part  of 
how  Pepys  was  dressed 

"2d.  T"  mv  cITicr.  ivh^re  I  {"^'intl  all  the 
oflkers  of  the  re^mcoU  to  town  waiting  to 
leoeiTe  money,  thitt  their  soUins  might  go 
out  of  t<nvn,  :uul  what  was  in  the  Exchequer 
thoy  Ii.nl.    Harder,  I,ud1iii.  and  I  went  to 
tbe  Temple,  to  Mr.  Calthrop  s  chamber.  Mod 
hom  thooe  bad  his  man  by  water  to  I^m^ 
doo  Bridge,  to  Mr.  Caltbrop,  a  graoer,  aa4 
received  JCGO  for  my  Iy:»nL    In  our  war,  w« 
talked  wUb  our  waterman.  White,  who  toM 
as  how  the  watennen  had  latdy  been  abased 
by  some  that  had  a  desire  to  get  in  to  Iw 
watermen  to  ilie  State,  and  bad  lately  pn- 
sented  an  address  of  nine  or  ten  tbouaaDd 
hsads  te  stand  by  tills  FSifiment,  wImd  it 
was  only  told  tbev  tliat  it  was  a  petition 
against  hackney-coacbcs ;  afH  that  to-day 
they  bad  put  out  anotbor,  to  uaUeoeive  tbe 
worid  and  tedsar  tlieaisdves.  Alter  I  had 
received  tbe  money,  we  went  homewards; 
but  Dvcr-agaiust  Somerset  House,  hcarin<» 
tbe  noise  of  guns,  we  landed  and  found  the 
Stxand  ftdl  of  soldieta.  So  I  toolt  mj  moniy 
and  went  to  Mrs.  JobnHO,  ssy  Lofd!s  sssn|i-> 
tress,  and  f^^vinj;  her  my  money  to  lay  tip, 
Doling  and  1  went  up  stairs  to  a  wiodcnr, 
aad  loolGed  out  end  ssw  the  Foot  fine  ttt 
Horse  and  beat  them  back,  and  stood  bawl- 
ing and  calling  in  the  strwt  for  a  fre*^  P  irltn- 
ment  and  money.    By  and  by  a  drum  w«a 
beeid  tebeat  a  march  eoming  towards  Hiew, 
sad  they  got  all  ready  again  and  freed  them, 
and  they  j>n>v'  f!  to     of  the  same  miixlwith 
them ;  and  m>  they  made  a  great  deal  o£  jey 
to  see  one  anetlMr.  After  all  this,  I  wwt 
home  en  foot  to  ley  ap  ny  money,  and 
change  my  stockinfrs  and  shoe?.    T  ihi<  tUy 
left  off  my  great  i>ktrt  suit,  and  put  on  my 
while  salt,  witb  silver  laee  coat,  aad  wmt 
over  to  Hsfpei'i^  where  I  met  wftb  W« 
Simons,  Dollnjr.  T^uellin,  ond  thrrn'  m^r- 
cbants,  one  of  which  had  occasion  tu  a 
porter,  so  they  sent  Ibr  ona^  and  Janes  tlM 
soldier  came,  who  told  us  bow  ibey  had  been 
all  day  and  night  upon  their  guard  at  St 
James'ii,  and  thAt  through  tbe  whole  town 
tliey  did  resolTe  to  stand  to  what  they  bal 
b^fim,  and  that  to-morrow  ho  did  beTieve 
they  would  go  into  tho  city,  and  be  reecivfd 
there.   After  tbb  wo  went  to  a  sport  called, 
sclUng  of  a  bens  ftr  a  dish  of  Cfqpi  aad 
rings,  and  ssttaBdqgtlMfe  till  ahnosttnelfe 
atrnght** 

We  may  pardon  Pppy«!,  then,  in  ac- 
companying Charles  on  his  return  ; 
he  tells  us  of  making  himself  as  fine 
as  ho  could  *<  with  too  lioniog  stock* 
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ings  un»  and  wide  canons  that  I  bougltt 
tbe  other  dmj  at  Hague.**  Thig  «m 
Kilt  proper  respect  for  the  King  ;  itill, 

thoro  is  an  exhibition  of  character  in 
its  being  made  a  part  of  bb  journal* 
Jul/  Ut,  1660: — 

"July  1st.  Infinite  of  business,  my  heart 
mad  head  full  Met  with  Parser  Wa»hjng- 
ton,  with  whocB  ami  a  lady,  a  Mend  of  bla, 

I  dlnt^  at  tbe  Dell  Tavern  in  King  Stivct, 
but  the  rogiio  had  no  more  manners  than  to 
invite  me  and  uie  pay  my  club.  This 
morning  come  home  my  fine  camlet  cloak, 
•with  fjclil  buttons,  and  a  silk  suit,  whidi  cost 
ine  much  monty,  and  I  pray  God  to  make 
me  able  to  pay  for  tt  In  the  aftonoon  to 
the  Abbt'V,  whore  a  gotxl  sermon  byaitxao- 
ger,  but  DO  C<»nm<m  Prayer  yet," 

Oo  tbe  5th,  our  diarist  thus  solilo- 
qiiieea:-^*'  Tbie  morning  roy  brother 

Tom  brought  me  my  jack.a^napes 
coat,  with  silver  buttons.  It  rained 
thii  morning,  which  makes  us  fear 
<b«t  tbe  glory  of  thia  day  will  be  lost, 
the  King  and  ParliameDt  being  to  be 
entertAined  by  the  city  this  day  with 
great  pomp.  Ik'ing'  hi  Wfntt  hall,  I 
saw  tbe  King,  the  Dukes,  and  all  their 
altcndants,  go  forth  in  the  raw  Co  the 
tntfp  mad  it  apoiled  many  a  fine  suit  of 
clothes.  I  was  forced  to  walk  all  thig 
morning  in  Whitebnll,  nnt  knowinjj^ 
how  to  get  out  because  uf  tbe  ruin." 
Tbo  lOtb  of  the  same  month  is  a  happj 
day : — "  This  day  I  put  on  ray  new 
nilk  suit,  tbe  first  that  ever  T  wore  in 
nay  life."  He  goes  to  a  wedding 
**  Among  all  the  beauties  there,  my 
wife  was  thought  the  greatest."  A 
Sunday  entry  records  his  bein(r  at 
church,  and  "homo  to  dinner,  where 
my  wife  had  on  her  new  petticoat  that 
aha  bought  yesterday,  which,  indeed, 
is  a  very  fine  cloth,  and  a  very  flna 
lace  ;  hut  tViat  beinp  of  a  light  colour, 
and  the  laco  all  silver,  it  makes  no 
great  show."    August  25th,  1060:~. 

This  night  W.  Hewer  brought  mo 
liomofrom  Mr.  Pirn's  roy  velvet  coat 
and  ca^s  the  first  I  ever  had."  Sep- 
tember 23rd  contains  an  entry  well 
worth  extracting — tbe  more  especially, 
that,  with  the  ezoeption  of  ttw  sen- 
tence where  tbe  King  is  mentioned,  it 
appears  only  in  tbe  last  edition  of  tho 

Diary 


23d.  (Laid';t  day.)  Come  one  from  my 
fktber^s  with  a  blade  clotb  coat,  made  of  my 

short  cloak,  to  walk  up  and  <!oM-n  in.  To 
the  Abbey,  where  I  expected  to  hear  Mr. 
Baxter  or  Mr.  Kowo  preach  their  farewell 
sermon,  and  in  Mr.  83nDons*s  pew  I  heard 
Mr.  Rowe.    Before  sermon  I  lauphf^  at  the 
r^ukr,  who  in  his  prayer  desires  ot  God  that 
Be  wovid  bapriat  hit  woiden  tbetbomfai  of 
our  right  hands,  anil  on  the  right  ^'reat  toes 
of  our  right  feet.    In  the  midst  of  the  ser- 
mon, some  plaster  fell  from  tbe  top  of  the 
Abbey,  that  made  me  and  all  the  rest  in  our 
pew  afraid,  and  I  wished  myself  ont.  Tliis 
aftemooni  the  King  having  news  of  the 
Princess  being  come  to  Mergetfl^  he  and  the 
Duke  of  York  went  down  thither  in  tsar;^'i-'s 
to  her.    To  the  Hope  Tavern,  and  seiit  for 
1&.  Chaplin,  who  with  Nicbolea  Osborne 
and  one  Daniel  come  to  us,  and  we  dsudc  ttif 
t»vo  or  three  quarts  of  win»>,  which  wa?  very 
good ;  tbe  drawing  of  our  wiue  cau&ing  a 
great  qoarrd  to  tbe  house  bstween  the  two 
drawers  which  sl)OuM  draw  U3  the  best, 
which  caused  a  great  deal  of  noi^>  and  fall- 
ing out  till  tiie  master  parted  them,  and  came 
up  to  us,  and  did  give  a  long  account  of  the 
Uberty  th;it  hf  cives  his  servants,  all  alike, 
to  draw  what  wine  they  will  to  please  his 
castomers;  and  [we]  eat  tbove  SOOwahmtt. 
Xicliolas  Osl>onie  did  give  me  a  barrel  of 
samphire,  and  showed  me  the  keys  of  Mar- 
dyke  Fort,  whldi  bo  that  was  commander  of 
the  fort  sent  him  as  a  token  when  tbe  fort 
wn<«  demolished,  and  1  will  get  them  of  him 
it  i  can." 

On  the  next  day  be  is  sworn  justice 
of  the  peace,  **  with  which  honour  I 

did  find  myself  mightily  pleased,  though 
I  am  wholly  ignorant  in  the  duties  of 
a  Justice  of  the  peace.*'  Not  more 
ignorant  than  many  an  Irish  gentle* 
man,  who  would  do  well  to  buy  our 
frlendJohn  Waller's  book.*  The  man 
lived  well  before  this  new  dignity  ;  but 
the  next  day  he  got  something  different- 
from  anything  he  had  ever  before 
tasted  or  fancied.  "  1  did  send  for  a 
cup  of  tee  (a  China  drink),  of  which  I 
never  had  drank  before."  On  the 
3rd  of  Febmary  of  tbe  next  year,  I 
first  began  to  go  forth  in  my  ooat  and 
iword,  as  the  manner  among  gentle- 
men is  ;"  and  on  the  same  day  he 
hears  a  story  of  Lord  Goring,  when 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador  extraordi- 
nary to  France,  to  witness  tbe  oath  of 
Louis  XIV.  to  the  observance  of  the 
treaties  concluded  with  England  by 


*  "  Admmistration  of  the  Uw  hf  JuHSm  of  FlBsee  hi  IMsnd,"  kc^ke,  "By  J*  F, 
Walkr,  £m|.  Dobtin:  A.  Thorn.  1860. 
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his  father,  Louis  XIII.,  and  his  grand- 
father, IL  tiry  IV.     Loul>*  was  but  six 

J ears  ohl  when  iie  took  this  oath,  and 
it  brother*  Philippe,  ancettor  of  Louit 
Philippe*  but  four.  Goring  amused 
himself  by  making  ugly  ficts,  which 
set  the  younger  of  the  children  cryinjjr- 
The  French  children  were,  no  doubt, 
afraid  that  the  Englitb  tavage  wat 
eomiog  to  eat  them  up.  Pepys  was 
rot  so  wel!  plensed  with  the  King's 
dress  as  with  his  own.  He  thoaght  it 
iinfa^ionable ;  for,  on  the  llth  of 
Majt  1663,  we  find  him  that  jonriial* 
iaii^ : — To  church  in  the  morning  ; 
in  the  afternf>oT»  to  Whitehall,  and 
there  walked  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
Park*  where  1  taw  the  Kiogf  in  a 
suit  bused  with  gold  and  silver,  which 
St  is  said  was  out  of  fashion."  These 
clothes  were  the  plague  of  Pef)y.s's 
life.  On  the  I4tb,  he  thus  atatei  a 
dispute  about  tbem To  my  bro- 
ther's, and  findinif  Uai  in  a  lie  aboni 
the  linin^^  of  iny  new  morningr-^own, 
saying  that  it  was  the  same  with  the 
outside,  I  was  very  angry  with  him, 
anil  |»arted  to.** 

In  1663,  "at  Mr.  Jervas'*,  my  old 
barber's,  I  diil  try  two  or  throo  bor- 
ders and  perriwigs,  meaning  to  wear 
one  ;  and  yet  I  nave  no  ttoinach  for 
it,  bat  that  the  paiae  of  Keeping  my 
hair  clean  is  so  great.  Hw  triinmed 
me,  and  at  ln<?t  I  parted  ;  but  my  mind 
was  almost  altered  from  my  iirst  pur- 
pose, from  the  trouble  that  I  forceee 
will  be  ill  wearing  theiiv  also."  On 
the  9lh  of  May  is  this  entry  about 
the  periwigs,  and  on  the  30th  of  Oc- 
tober the  deed  is  done  : — **  At  my 
perriwig^naker'ty  and  there  tbowed 
my  wife  the perriwig  made  for  me,  and 
she  likes  it  very  well,  and  so  tn  my 
brother's,  and  to  buy  a  pair  of  boddice 
for  her." 

"  To  my  fijrpat  sorrow  find  myself  X 1 8  wori^o 
than  I  was  the  last  month,  which  was  Uicn 
£7(HI,andnowitlabfit£717.   Bat  it  hath 

chiefly  arisen  from  my  layings-out  in  clothes 

for  myself  and  wife;  vi2.,  for  her  abovit  £I2, 
aud  for  myself  Xd5,  or  thereabuutii ;  having 
made  myself  a  velvet  cloak,  two  new  doCh 
sbirtd,  blui'k.  plain  iKith  ;  h  nrw  i^]v^'^  piwn, 
triiniaed  with  gold  buttons  aud  tm&t,  with  a 
new  bat,  and  ^  top*  for  my  legs,  and  many 
other  things,  being  resolved  heiicoforwurd  to 
go  like  myself  And  n\Mf  two  |K_'rriwigg8, 
one  w  hcrLuf  cust  me  XJ,  aud  the  other  40s. 
I  have  worn  neither  yet,  but  will  begin  next 
week,  God  willing.  1  liHvinjjj  laid  out  in 
clothes  for  myself,  and  wif^  and  for  her  closet 


[Mardi, 

and  other  things  without,  tlu  >c  tvrr,  m-ir.th* 
this  aud  the  last,  bendes  household  expenacs 
of  tietoalk,  Itc,  above  jCllO.  Butlhopi 
I  »haU  with  more  comfort  labour  to  ^>  t  m  t  . 
and  with  hetti  r  success^?  th.m  wheji,  tor  want 
of  clothes,  I  was  forced  Ui  BUeak  Like  s  b^* 
gar.  The  Quesne  oontiooes  li^ht-headMl, 
but  in  hnpe^  to  nx-oror.  The  pla^uv  It  much 
in  Amsterdam,  and  we  fear  of  it  here,  whicli 
Gk>d  deftnd.  The  T^uIm  goes  on  mightf  la 
tlie  Emperor's  doininioas,  and  the  Priocet 
cannot  agree  amfli^  themteiTet  how  to  go 
against  him. 

**  November  Ist  (Lord's  day.)  Tliii 
morning  my  brothi-r's  man  broux::ht  mc  i 
new  black  baize  waiste-ooate,  faced  wiihsitii, 
which  I  put  on,  ftom  fids  day  la}ingbyhsi^ 
shirts  for  this  winter.  lie  brought  me  aUo 
my  new  gown  of  purple  shag :  also,  as  s gift 
from  my  bruther,  a  velvet  hat,  very  fios  tt 
ride  in,  and  the  fiwhion,  which  pleases  m.* 

2;nh  of  November,  1  t;(J3,— "  I  pat 
on  my  best  black  clotii  suit,  trimmed 
with  acarlet  ribbon  very  neat«  with  mj 
cloak  lined  with  velvet  and  a  nsv 

beaver,  wliirb  i?  riltogether  very  nobi*, 
with  my  biuck  silk  knit  canons,  which 
1  bought  a  month  ago.*' 
The  following  three  entries  mast  U 

read  in  connection.     The  danger  of 

invasion  does  not  seem  to  <!i<5place  thi> 
fine  fellow's  dreams  about  his  ue«r 
clothes > 

IHh.  Wy  tiilor  T  rini's  me  home  my  f^^^- 
new,  colouied-cloth  ^^uit,  my  cloak  lined  with 
pinrii — as  good  •  salt  as  ever  I  worn  ia  ay 
life,  mid  mighty  neat,  to  ray  great  content 

•*  2iHh.  rp,  and  it  being  my  LonlMsyor's 
shew,  my  hoy  uud  thn»e  maidit  weot  oat; 
hot,  it  being  a  very  fool,  rsiay  dsjr,  fh>ai 
morning  till  night,  I  was  sorry  my  wift  let 
themgoout  AU  the  talk  is  that De Kuyter 
ia  oume  over-luid  botae  with  six  or  eigto  of 
Iii>>  captaines  to  command  hero  at  homt\  .ml 
tlieir  dilps  kept  abroad  in  the  Straights: 
which  ^unds  as  if  they  had  a  mind  to  do 
something  with  us. 

"  80th.  (Lord's  dny  ")  Put  on  my  o^. 
fine,  colour^  cloth  suit,  with  my  ck>sk  hud 
with  phis^  which  le  a  dser  end  aeblisri^ 
eoeihig  BIS  ahoat  £17." 

June  Ibt,  1665  We  have  a  cbaogt^ 

of  dress,  more  important  in  Pepys*i 
eyee  than  the  ehangee  of  state  wbidi 
were  then  impending.  "  After  dinner 
I  put  on  ray  new  camelott  suit,  the 
first  that  ever  I  wore  in  mv  lite ;  the 
suit  cost  me  above  £24.'*  In  our  Isil 
ohapter  on  Pepys  we  gave  some  «• 
tracts  from  his  account  of  the  Plagaf- 
No  other  man  in  England,  either  in 
Pepys's  day,  or  in  the  two  centuries 
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fbtt  have  since  |>aB8ed»  would  hm 

thought  of  the  Plague  ia  connection 
with  the  fashion  of  periwigs:^ 

"8rl  (Lord's  day.)   Up,  and  pnt  on  my 

coloured  lulk  suit  very  fine,  and  my  new 
periwigg,  Ijotipht  a  f^ood  while  ^incp,  but 
durst  not  wear,  Ixscause  the  plague  vvaa  in 
WeBtminster  when  I  taught  it ;  and  it  is  a 
wonder  whut  wil]  tf)f>  fasliion  nftf  r  tlt« 
pla^^  ia  dutu>,  a.^  U)  periwigga,  fur  nobody 
^11  dan  to  buy  any  liair.>,  fbr  ftar  cf  the  in- 
fection, that  it  had  been  cut  off  the  heads  of 
people  dead  of  the  j)laf;tie.  I  took  my  I^dy 
Pen  home,  and  her  daughter  P<  gg ;  and, 
after  dinner,  I  made  my  wife  show  them  her 
ptctttre?,  wfiich  did  mad  Pegg  Pen,  who 
learns  of  the  same  maa.  My  Lotd 
^ooBcfcer,  Sir  J.  Minnee,  and  I,  np  to  the 
Vcstr>  at  the  desire  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  in  order  to  the  doing  somethinp^  for 
the  keeping  of  the  plague  from  growiug; 
but,  Lord  !  teecNuider  the  nudneea  of  peo- 
ple of  the  town,  who  v  ill,  because  they  aro 
forbid,  come  in  crowds  along  with  the  dead 
oorpaee  to  see  tb«m  bnrled;  bat  we  agreed 
on  some  orders  for  the  prevention  thereof. 
Among  other  stories*,  otic  was  vfTv  pa5sinn- 
ate,  methought,  of  a  complauit  brought 
ftf^'ainst  a  man  in  the  town,  for  taking  a ohild 
from  London  from  an  infetieil  h  ^w^e.  Al- 
dmuan  Hoolw  told  m  it  was  the  child  ot  a 
▼ery  able  citiaen  In  Gnckms  Street,  a  sad- 
dler, who  had  buried  all  the  rest  of  his  chil- 
dren of  the  plague,  and  himself  and  wife  now 
bdng  shut  up  in  desptur  of  i-scapiiig,  did  de- 
alnonly  to  save  the  life  of  this  little  child ; 
and  «o  prr\-ailt(l  to  have  it  rtvoh  i-J  ."-tark- 
naked  into  the  arms  of  a  friend,  who  brouj^ 
it,  baring  put  it  into  new  fresh  cMhea^  to 
Greenwich  :  M  horo,  iifR>n  hearing  the  story, 
wedid  agree  it  should  be  i^rmitted  to  be 
leocimL  and  kept  in  the  town.  By  water 
to  Wcdwioii,  in  great  appn'lu-usions  of  an 
ng\w.  Here  was  my  Ix)rd  IJrounckcr's  hidy 
of  pleasure,  who,  i  perceive,  goes  evciynhero 
with  him;  andhe^  I  iind,  ia  obliged  to  cany 
her,  and  make  all  the  coortahip  to  htt  that 
can  be." 

Ist  November*  1666.^"  Mv  tailor's 
man  brings  my  rest  borne  ana  coat  to 
wrar  with  it»  and  silver-hilted  sword; 

po  I  rose  and  dressed  ni}'.se]f,  and  I 
like  tn)8el£  migbtUjT  in  it«  and  so  do 
nij  wife." 

Oor  readere  have  Men  Un.  Pepys, 
in  her  husband's  humble  days*  roaating 
a  turkey  In  the  garret,  where  thpy 
nestled  durinj^  the  perioii  of  his  early 
clerk&hip.  Mrs.  Pi'pys  is,  to  her 
bualMnd,  a  eabject  of  iniied  admi- 
ration and  fear.  The  lady  was,  no 
doubt,  a  good  wife,  an  wives  went,  but 
Fepjra  bad  babits*  when  at  church* 


which  he  regularly  attended*  of  flirt- 

ing,  as  far  as  he  was  permitted,  with 
such  pretty  women  as  he  had  met 
tliere.  Pepys,  loo,  was  a  coDStaut 
'goer  to  the  theatre,  and  a  seer  of  all 
manner  of  sights;  and  among  the  ob» 
jects  which  he  saw  with  most  com- 
piacency  were  the  pretty  women  who 
passed  from  the  stage  to  the  harems 
of  Charles  and  bis  courtiers.  And 
this  did  not  quite  please  Mrs.  Pepysl 
Proofs  of  actual  infidelity  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  journals,  and  it  is  possible 
that  Mrs.  Tepys  had  no  very  serious 
onuses  of  corophunt;  still  there  are 
grounds  for  suspicion  that  Lord 
Braybrooke,  who  has  fotmd  it  neceiwary 
to  omit  some  passages  of  the  diary, 
may  bare  suppressed  the  record  of  in- 
cidenCs  that  tried  (he  lady's  temper. 
However  this  be,  they  rulihed  through 
life  with  tolerable  happiness,  and  their 
early  distresses  were  the  object  of 
cbeerfbl  recollections  at  an  after 
period.  The  entry  of  the  25tb  of 
February,  l()G<)-7  stands  thus  : — "l.ny 
long  in  bed,  talking  with  pleasure  with 
my  poor  wife,  how  she  used  to  make 
coal  fires  and  wish  my  foul  dotbso 
with  her  own  bands  for  me  (poor 
wretch),  in  our  little  room  at  my  Lord 
Sandwich's,  for  which  I  ought  for 
ever  to  lo?e  and  admire  her,  and  do ; 
and  persuade  myself  she  would  do  the 
same  thing  again  if  God  should  re- 
duce us  to  it.  At  my  goldsmith's  did 
observe  the  King  s  new  roedal»  where 
in  little  there  is  Mrs.  Stewart's  face 
as  well  done  as  ever  I  saw  anything 
in  my  «  hole  life,  I  think  ;  and  a  pretty 
thing  it  is  that  he  should  choose  her 
face  to  represent  Brituuuia  by."  Fepys 
records  bis  wife  wearing  black  patches 
with  evident  satisfaction.  The  entry 
of  the  30th  of  August,  1660,  after 
recording  some  matters  of  public  inte« 
rest,  adds:— This  is  the  first  day 
that  ever  I  saw  my  wife  wear  blaolc 
patches  since  we  were  married."  On 
the  fourth  of  November  he  hears  the 
organ  lu  Westminister  Abbey,  "  the 
first  time  that  ever  I  beard  the  organs 
in  a  cathedral.  My  wife  seemed  very 
pretty  to-day,  it  being  the  first  time 
I  had  given  her  leave  to  wear  a  black 
patch."  In  the  entry  of  22nd  of  No- 
vember we  hare  his  wife  again  ;  and 
could  she  hare  read  Pepys's  secret 
ovjihcr,  she  must  have  been  sa(i.-.fiL'd 
with  the  mention  which  is  made  of  her 
on  this  occasion. 
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•  'Mth.  (Lor.J'a  »lay,)  In  theni'vm  to  nnr 
own  church,  where  Mr.  MilU  (Ii<i  to 
nibble  at  the  Common  Pnyer,  by  Myiiif; 
*Gl  .ry  bo  to  t!i  '  Father.*  &c.,  after  he  hac^ 
read  tlie  two  ii-alnis:  but  the  p<:-<»ple  hnd 
been  so  little  u^i  to  it,  that  they  could  iioi 
tell  what  to  answer.  Thia  dedantfaiii  of  tte 
King's  d  >  ^'Ive  tiie  Prcsbytorians  some  satis- 
faction, and  a  preteooe  to  read  the  Oommoa 
Prayer,  which  they  would  not  do  befof«  be* 
cauM  of  tiidr  ibraur  pvMdiiiig  agiinst  it. 
AftiT  rJinncr  to  Westminster.  In  our  way 
we  called  at  the  Bell,  to  see  the  seven  Flan- 
ders marea  that  my  Lord  has  bought  lately. 
Then  I  went  to  my  Lord's,  and,  having  spoke 
with  him,  I  wf-nt  tn  the  Abbey,  whc^rt-  the 
first  time  tlutt  ever  I  heard  the  organs  in  a 
catbedraL  My  wife  seemed  very  pretty  to« 
day,  U  being  the  fintt  time  I  had  giTen  bv 
IctTB  to  wMia  a  black  patch." 

The  entry  of  February  27th,  1661- 
02.— «*  Talking  long  in  bed  with  mj 
wife  about  oar  frugal  life  for  the  time 

to  come,  propoMtig  to  her  what  I  could 
and  would  do  if  1  were  worth  £'2000  ; 
that  i&,  be  a  knight  and  keep  ray  coach, 
whieb  pleased  ber.'*  There  is  a  cer- 
tain Mary  Ashwelt  who  figures  in 
Pepys's  diary  for  a  vear  or  two.  On 
*'the  17th  of  March,  1  heard 

Ashweli  tirst  play  upon  tJic  harpsichon, 
and  I  find  she  do  play  pretty  welL 
Thenee  home  by  coach,  buying  at  the 
Temple  the  printed  virginal  booir  for 

her."  I8th  «  This  day  my  tryangle, 

whic^  was  put  in  tune  yesterday,  did 
please  me  very  well,  Ash  well  playing 
upon  it  pretty  well."  '1  lie  iUtn  of 
April  it  Eaeter  Sunday,^*' up,  and 
this  day  put  on  mydoee-lineed  coloured 
suit,  which,  with  new  stockings  of  the 
colour,  with  belt  and  new  gitt-handled 
sword,  is  very  handsome.  To  church, 
where  tbeyoung  Scotchman  preaching, 
I  ilept  awhile*  Alter  supper  fell  into 
discourse  on  daneingy  and  I  find  that 

Ashwell  lir^th  a  very  fine  c>irri!iL'^(.», 
which  makes  my  wile  almost  ashamed 
of  herself  to  see  herself  be  outdone ; 
but  tomorrow  she  begins  to  learn  to 
dance  Ibr  a  month  or  two*  On  the 
next  Sunday  we  have  Pepys  and  Marj 
Af^hwe!!  walking  in  the  fields  gather- 
ing cowslips  (his  wife  is  of  the  party), 
and  supping  on  cold  lamb.  '*  So 
homey  oeing  sleepj,  without  prayers 
to  bed»  for  which  God  forgive  me  1" 
In  a  month  or  two  after  he  finds  his 
wife  has  unexpectedly  left  home ;  he 
j  ursuea  her.  **  I  took  coach  and  after 
her  to  her  inn,  where  1  ma  troubled  to 
see  ber  forced  to  ait  in  the  hiek  of 


the  coach,  thoush  pleaseil  to  see  her 
company,  none  but  wo:uen,  aod  so 
kissing  her  often,  and  Ashwell  once, 
I  bid  them  adieu.** 

On  the  25th  of  July,  166o,he  was  one 
of  a  party  accompanying  the  king  and 
the  duke  to  Greenwich.  '*  Great  va- 
riety of  talk,  and  was  often  led  to  speak 
to  the  king  and  duke*  By  and  by, 
they  to  dinner,  and  sate  down  to  »• 
king,  carving  myself,  which  though  I 
could  not  in  modesty  expect,  yet,  God 
forgive  my  pride !  f  was  sorry  I  was 
there,  that  Sir  WiUi&m  Batten  &hould 
say  he  could  sit  down  where  I  coold 
not.  The  king  having  dined,  ht 
came  down,  and  I  went  in  the  barge 
with  h\m,  T  sittin?  at  the  door,  home 
to  Woolwich,  and  there  1  just  ran  and 
kissed  my  wii'e,  and  naw  some  of  h» 
painting,  which  is  very  curious  sad 
away  again  to  the  king,  and  back  again 
with  him  in  the  barge,  hearing  Lim 
and  the  duke  talk,  and  seeing  and  ob- 
serving  their  manner  of  discourse. 
And,  God  forgive  me  I  though  I  ad- 
mire them  with  all  the  duty  poesibkb 
yet  the  more  a  man  considers  aod  ob* 
serves  them,  the  less  he  finds  a  differ- 
ence between  them  and  other  men ; 
though,  blessed  be  God  !  they  are  both 
princes  of  great  nobleness  and  qarilii 
*  •  *  Sadnewsofthedssth 
of  so  many  in  the  parish  of  the  plsgm 
— forty  last  night.  The  bell  alwaji 
going.  To  the  Exchange,  where  I 
went  up,  and  sate  late,  talking  with 
my  beauty,  Mrs.  BateKer,  a  gnat 
whll^  who  is  one  of  the  finest  womeo 
I  ever  saw  in  my  lifet"  On  the  29th 
he  visits  her  again: — **  Went  forth  to 
the  GUI  Exchanu-e  to  pay  ray  fair  Bate- 
Her  for  some  liaen,  and  took  leare, 
they  packing  up  shop  for  awl^" 
On  the  14th  of  January  next  year  we 
have  a  Sunday  entry  : — "Lay  in  bfd 
till  raised  by  my  new  taylor,  Mr. 
Penny,  who  comes  and  brings  me  m/ 
bew  velvet  cloak,  very  handsome,  In^ 
plain.  At  noon  met  the  second  of  ths 
new  sygnets,  Mr.  Sheplcy  ;  sent  fiira 
new-year's  gift.  This  afternoon, aft^ 
supper,  comes  my  dear  fair  beauty  of 
the  Exchange,  Mrs.  Batelier,  to  see 
my  wife.  I  saluted  her  with  as  naeh 
pleasure  as  I  bad  done  any  a  giaal 
while*  Weaate  and  talkad  together 
anhonrwith  infinite  pleasure  to  met 
and  the  fidr  crcaUne  went  away  an  J 
proved  one  of  the  uiodestetit  womeu 
and  pretty  that  ever  I  aaw  in  nqrli^ 
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itrnl  my  wifn  juJifp-;  h(r  so  too." 
Pt'pys*H  wife  nunil»^(l  tin-  ii.ain  cli.uK«f ; 
atiii  however  his  eye  might  have  wau- 
deredt  tWe  seems  to  bave  been  in  the 
depcbfty  if  we  can  so  call  them,  of  bis 
shallow  nature,  something  of  affection 
for  lier  after  aU.  He  is  proud  of  her 
beauty — he  is  plainly  rather  atraid  of 
her  tongue — and  she  has  some  valu* 
able  qnalitiest  which  be  appreeiatei^ 
or  ratner  prices  :>t  th  -ir  worth  in  mo- 
ney. Pepys  kiiows  his  wife,  in  short, 
to  be  a  valuable,  a  mosit  valuable  wo- 
man* "Jan.  26,  1665^.— Pleased 
mightily  with  what  my  poor  wife  had 
been  doinj^  tliese  eight  or  ten  days 
with  h^'r  own  hands,  like  a  drudge,  in 
fitting  up  the  new  hangings  of  our  bed- 
chamber of  blaev  and  putting  the  old 
red  ones  into  my  dressing-room." 
**  Nth  Fell.  (St.  Valentino's  Day.)-^ 
This  utorning  called  up  by  Mr.  Hill, 
who  my  wife  thought  had  come  to  be 
her  Yakntine — »he,  it  seems,  having 
drawn  him,  but  it  proved  not.  How- 
ever, ciHini;  liiiii  u:>  to  nur  bed-side, 
i«y  wife  clialleriged  hiiu."  Tlie  next 
da/  we  have  Mrs.  Pepys  sitting  for 
her  |iictnre  to  Hales.  While  he  was 
eng-ncrcd  in  paititiiiir  Mrs.  Kiiippe,  the 
a.Trc'.^s  Pfpv.s's  maid  Mercer  and  Pepys 
Were  engage*!  in  e>iiiging — "and  by  and 
bje  in  comes  Mrs.  Fierce,".^  ladj 
whose  beauty  had  disputed  supromacy 
with  Afrs.  Bait  litr's-— **  with  my  name 
in  iter  bu»om  for  her  Valentine,  wlach 
will  cost  me  money."* 

On  the  23rd  or  Febroarj,  we  have 
Mrs.  Knippe  again : — **  I  spent  all  th  » 
t\\ght  talking'  with  this  baggage,  and 
teaching  her  my  song  of  *  Beauty 
Retire,'  whteh  she  sings  and  makes  go 
most  rarely,  and  a  very  fine  song  it 
seems  to  be."  A  few  days  afier  he 
tells  us  he  went  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock. 
"An  hour  alier  was  waked  by  my 
wife's  ^oarelling  with  Mercer,  at  which 
I  was  angry,  and  my  wife  and  I  fell 
out  ;  b'lt  with  nnu-h  atlo  to  sleep 
again,  I  begiiinin}^  io  practice  more 
teiuper,  and  to  give  her  her  way.*' 
Halea*8  picture  of  Mrs.  Pepys  is  at  uat 
completed :  it  satisfies  Pep/t.  He 


cheerfully  p!^ys  the  price,  £1  J,  for  it, 
atid  I'l  .V-*.  fur  the  frame,  Hod  sits  to 
the  same  artist  for  his  own.    **  This 
day  (March  17»  1<I66)  I  began  to  sit, 
and  he  will  make  me,  I  think,  a  very 
fine  picture.     He  proniises  it  .sliall  be 
as  ^ood  as  niy  wiJe'^,  and  I  sit  to  have 
it  full  of  biiadows,  and  do  almu.«)t  keep 
my  neck  looking  over  mj  shoulder  to 
make  the  position  for  him  to  work 
by."    The  picture  by  Hales  of  Mrs. 
Pepys  has  Ijceii  engraved  for  Lord 
Braybrouke's  book.    We  wish  that  of 
Pepys  had  also  been  preserved.  In 
Lord  Brajbrooke's  book  is  an  en« 
graving  from  a  portrait  by  Kneller, 
and  in  Mr.  Smith's  "  Life,  Journals, 
and  Correspondence  of  Pepys,'*  is 
one  from  a  portrait  by  Walker*  In 
both  we  fancy  we  can  see  the  effort 
which  he  describes  to  make  his  face 
full  of  shadows."    We  do  not  know 
whether  Hales 's  portrait  has  been  en- 
graved. Pepys  becomes  quite  a  patron 
of  Hales's,  and  we  now  find  the  artist 
busy  with  a  j)icture  r.f  Mrs.  Pierce. 
Pepys  tilii  ua  of  a  visit  to  see  this 
picture  in  progress ;    thence  home  to 
dinner,  and  had  a  great  firaj  with  my 
wife  about  Brown's  coming  to  tcacl> 
her  to  paint,  and  sittiriu-  with  luc  at 
table,  which  I  will  not  yield.    I  do 
thoroughly  believe  she  meaoeno  hurt  in 
it,  but  very  angry  we  were,  and  1  re* 
solved  all  intoiny  having  my  will  done, 
be  the  reasou  what  it  will."  Poor 
Pepys — and  did  the  man  think  he  was 
to  have  his  will  obeyed  in  all  things? 
The  neit  day,  to  be  sure,  all  seems  to 
have  gone  right,  for  he,  and  his  wife, 
and  his  maid  Mercer,  are  singing  by 
moonlight  in  the  garden— his  ne^h* 
hours  opening  then*  ca*iements  to  en* 
joy  the  music.    Mrs.  Pepys  does  not 
quite  approve  of  these  musical  parties, 
and  we  liave  an  entry,  which  states — 
« I  find  mj  wife  plainly  dissatisfied  with 
me  that  I  can  spend  so  much  time 
with  Mercer,  teachiih^her  to  sing,  and 
could  never  take  the  same  pains  with 
her,  which  I  acknowledge ;  but  it  ia  be- 
cause the  girl  do  take  to  music  mighty 
readily  and  she  do  nolt  and  mnsio  is 


*  «  Qu«»rfoN.— In  ehmring  Yalsntines,  is  not  the  party  diusiog  to  make  a  present  to  the 
party  chuseu  V 

**  ^Mwwv— We  think  It  more  proper  to  say  r/r<7ti*iii^  of  Yateotlnes,  since  the  more  ens* 
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the  thln^  of  the  world  I  do  love  most, 

and  aU  the  plertsure  a\mo^^  t)vtt  I  can 
now  take;  so  to  lied  ;  in  .suinu  little 
aisconlent,  but  no  words  from  ine.'* 
So  we  see  the  maid  Mercer  it  not  »Uo* 
getber  a  fkvorite,  nor   Pepys  s  wife 
quite  pleased  at  tluir  mi  apical  lesson^. 
A  few  day^  atter  the  inoonligbl  con- 
cert we  find  him  visiting  Mr".  Pi€rce» 
and  meeting  Mr<.Knippe.  "  llencewith 
them  to  Cornhill  to  cull  and  choo-e  a 
ehininov-pi«»re  for  Pierce's  rlo>t't.  My 
w  i*e  III  i'u'htily  vexed  at  my  being  abroad 
with  these  women ;  and  when  thej 
were  gone  ealled  Ihem  I  know  not 
what*  which  vexed  me  having  been 
80  innocent  with  them."    Poor  Mrs. 
Pepys  ! — Mrs.    Caudle    herself  waa 
scarcely  a  greater  SttflFerer.  Hergriey. 
anee*,  however,  are  onlj  to  be  told  in 
hei'  tiu'.l)and's  words.     "  I  find  my 
wife  troubled  at  my  checking  her,  last 
night,  in  the  coach,  in  her  long  storiet 
oat  of  Grand  Cyrus,  which  the  would 
tell,  though  nothing  to  the  purpose, 
or  in  any  pood  manner.    This  she 
took  unkindly,  and  I  think   was  to 
blame,  indeed  ;  but  she  do  ilnd^  with 
reaton  that  In  the  company  of  Pierce, 
Knippe,  or  other  women  that  I  love,  I 
do  not  vahie  her,  or  mind  her  as  I 
ought.    However,  very  good  friends 
by  and  bye.  "    Pepyt  finds  meant  of 
apt>easing  hit  wife's  wrath,  which  are 
said  to  have  strung  effect  <jn  the  female 
mind.    We  have  an  entry  which  tells 
us  "  Up  to  my  wife,  not  owning  my 
being  at  a  play,  and  there  the  thews 
me  her  ring  of  a  Turkey. stone  si  t 
with  little  sparks  of  diamond;',  which 
1  am  to  give  her  as  my  Valentine,  and 
I  am  not  much  troubled  at  it.    It  will 
coat  ne  near  £5.  She  costing  me  but 
little  eoinp«red  with  other  wives,  and 
have  not   many  occasions  to  f^pend 
money  on  her." '  The  Turkey-stone  is 
again  mentioned  a  f«w  days  after. 

This  evening  my  wife  shewed  me 
her  jewels,  increased  by  the  ring  slio 
hath  lately  made  as  my  Valentine's 
mf^  this  year  a  Turkey-stone  set  with 
diamonds.  She  hath  above  £150 
worth  of  jewek  of  one  kind  or  other, 
and  1  am  glad  of  it,  for  it  is  fit  the 
wretch  shiiuld  have  something  to  con- 
tent herself  with.'*  , 

The  2od  of  December,  1668,  it  an 
important  day-.«*  Abroad  with  my 
wife  ;  the  first  time  that  ever  I  rode 
m  uiy  own  coach,  which  do  make  my 
heart  rejoice  and  praise  God,  and  pray 


him  to  bl.'^s  it  to  me,  and  continue  it.* 
The  c<>;\(  h  is  a  thing  on  which  he 
prides  himself,  and  is  commemorate*lio 
several  entries.   He  tells  o«,  on  getting 
it,  that  he  is  "  put  into  the  greate«»t 
condition  of  outward  state  that  ever  I 
was  in,  or  hope  ever  to  be,  or  desire<l-** 
He  goes  to  the  play,  and  retams  in  hia 
coach,  and  then  confides  his  eanluti<m 
to  the  cypher,  which  preserved  his 
n.'cret  for  a  century  an*l  a  half;  if, 
iii  iei'd,  his  exultation  was  a  secret. 
**  Au«l  so  home,  it  being  mighty  plea- 
sure to  go  alone  with  my  poor  wlf« 
in  a  coach  of  our  own  to  a  play  ;  aaid 
makes  us  app -ar  mig'hty  great,  I  think, 
in  the  world  ;  at  least,  greater  than  I 
ever  could,  or  my  firiends  for  me,  have 
once  expected ;  or  I  think  that  ever 
any  of  niv  family  ever  yet  lived  in  my 
tneinorv,    but   my  cousiin   Pepys,  in 
Saliibury-court."' Still  was  it  the  part 
of  a  good  sabjec(,  and  a  friend  of  the 
reigning  dynasty,  to  go  about  in  an 
actual  oach  of  his  own,  like  a  happy 
and  pro'^perous  man,  witti  whom  the 
world  was  well  pleased,  at  a  time 
when  all  loolced  gloomy,  and  boded 
disaster  to  the  kiiig  and  the  tliike' 
This  fear  crossed  Pepys'-  mind  ;  and 
what  were  his  mingled  emotions  when 
driving  in  the  park*  '*  Sir  W.  Coven- 
try did  flrtt  tee  me  and  my  wife  in  a 
coach  of  our  own,  and  so  did  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  did  eye  my  wife  misrhtily. 
I  began  to  duubt  timt  my  being^  so 
much  teen  in  my  own  eoaeh  at  this 
time  may  be  observed  to  niy  preju- 
dice; but  I  mu«<t  venture  it  now.** 
We  have  him  at  the  coach-maker*s, 
impatient  of  delay.    From  thre«  in 
the  afternoon  **  I  stood  by  till  «ight, 
and  saw  the  painter  varnish  it,  which 
is  pretty  to  see  h'>w  every  doing-  it 
over  do  make  it  more  and  more  yel« 
low.    Here  I  did  make  the  workmen 
drink,  and  saw  my  coach  cleaned  and 
oiled.    At  niglit,  liome,  and  there  find 
my  wife  hath  been    making  herself 
clean  for  to-morrow."  To-morrow 
comes.  We  hate  not  room  for  Pepy$'» 
details  of  his  summer  tnit,  and  his 
wife's  flowered  tabby  gown  ;  but  both 
were  hs  fitip       fine  coulii  be.     '*  We 
went  tiiruugii  liic  town  with  our  new 
liveries  of  serge,  and  the  horsea*  manes 
and  tails  tied  with  red  ribbons,  and 
the  st\ndards  <.'-ilt  with  varnish,  and  all 
clean ;  and  green  reins  that  p€^<^pIe 
did  look  mightily  on :  and  the  truth 
is,  1  did  not  see  anj  eoaeb  more 
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prettjr,  though  more  gay  than  ours* 
all  the  day."  There  were  causes  of 
cliscontk'Tit,  hnnever.  Pepys  had  in- 
tended a  prttty  sempstress  to  he  f  f  the 
party.  She  did  not  come,  and  i>o 
v>  was  out  of  humoar ;  anil  what 
surprises  us  more,  Pepys's  wife  waa 
di*plpa>.ed  "that  I  shoiilrl  sit  on  the 
8auie  aeat  with  her»  which  she  iikes> 
ooty  being  so  fine.  The  day  was  dusty 
and  windy,  too,  with  fita  of  raio ;  and 
there  were  as  many  hackney-coaches 
as  spoiled  the  i)\^\if  of  the  gentle- 
men's" "  This,"  say{»  Lord  Bray- 
brooke,  *'Um  little  too  much,  conatder- 
ing  that  the  joornaliat  ao  recently  aet 
up  his  own  carriage." 

The  record  of  the  1 2th  of  January, 
166t^9,  will  amuse  our  readers  : — 

*T!ii-;  cveninj' I  observed  mywif.'  mighty 
dalL  and  I  mvsclf  \v:i-i  not  niirfhtv  fond.  Iw- 
c&uM  of  some  hard  words  alie  did  give  me  at 
noon,  out  of  a  Jealonsgr  at  my  bdng  abroad 

this  mornint.',  whicli.  Goil  kn<»\v-«,  it  was  upon 
the  boiiittetis  of  the  Uttice  unexpectedly  {  but 
1  to  bed,  not  thlnkuig  bat  aha  woold  oome 
aft.  r  ine.    But  waking  by  and  by,  out  of  a 
«liiiiib*  r,  %\hich  I  usually  fnll  into  pr.  >cntly 
after  my  coining  into  the  bed,  I  found  alio 
did  not  prepare  to  oome  to  bed,  bot  got  fresh 
r.iii'lles,  and  more  wood  for  her  fire,  it  being 
mighty  cold,  too.    At  this  being  troubled,  I 
aiter  %  irhSk  prayed  her  to  (»rae  to  bed  ;  wj, 
after  an  hour  or  two,  she  rileot,  and  I  now 
ftn<l  th»n  [ifayiii;,'  lu-r  t<T  rorao  to  bed,  she 
ft>U  out  into  a  fur}',  tiiat  1  was  a  rogue,  and 
Abe  to  her.   1  did,  as  I  might  truly,  deny  it, 
and  was  mightily  troubled,  but  all  wouhl  not 
j^erve.   At  last,  about  one  o'cl<x.k,  she  come  to 
my  side  of  the  bed,  and  drew  njy  curtaine  opi  ji, 
■od  with  the  tongs  red  hot  at  the  ends,  made 
if  !«he  dfrl  dfvi^'n  to  pinch  me  with  thf^ni, 
at  which,  in  dbmay,  I  ruse  up,  and  with  a 
ttw  wenia  sIm  laid  them  down ;  and  did  by 
little  and  little,  very  sillily,  let  all  ti  e  (li»- 
couDte  fall ;  and  about  two,  but  with  much 
seeming  difficulty,  come  to  bed,  and  there 
lay  well  all  nigbt,  and  long  in  bed  talking 
t«.»jfether,  with  mn  li  [  l  a-iir",  it  being,  I 
know,  nothing  but  her  doubt  of  my  going  out 
jfeeterday,  withont  telling  her  of  my  going, 
which  did  vex  her,  poor  wretch !  last  nigbt. 
nnd  T  cannot  bbini<  le  r  jealously,  thoogh  it 
civ  vex  mc  to  the  Ut^  L" 

We  hate  some  three  or  four  more 

Jtfalous  fits,  all  about  tbia  lame  Jane» 
\vho  is  at  last  dismissed  from  Pepx^'s 
service.  There  does  not,  in  this  in- 
j«tance,  seem  much  cause  for  Mrs. 
Pef>je'8  anxiety*  as  Jane  was  oertamly 
werjr  aerioosly  in  love  with  one  of 
Pcpjra's  aenraata*     And  whenever 


Pepya  mentions  her  in  this  strange 

diary  of  hie,  it  is  a!  u  r >  s  in  language 
of  kindliness,  hut  in  language  that 
exehidf"?  a!!  ^-^rouiid  for  jealou.sy.  The 
way  in  wliith  Mr".  Knippe,  the  actress, 
is  very  frequently  mentioned,  might 
easily  give  Mrs.  Pepys  less  hlauneable 
caii<e  of  fear.  And  his  wife's  an;;rr 
with  this  lady  sometimes  provolted 
Pepys  into  strange  expressions  of 
anger,  not  in  words  alone.  **  (6th  of 
August,  1066).  In  comes  Mrs.  Knippe  • 
I  very  pleasant  to  her,  hut  ]terceive 
my  wife  hath  no  great  pleasure  in  her 
being  here.  However,  we  talked,  and 
sang,  and  were  very  pleasant.  By» 
and-hv  came  Mr.  Pierce  and  hi.*»  wife. 
Knippe  and  I  santj  ;  and  then  lofTered 
to  carry  them  home,  and  to  take  my 
wife  with  me,  hut  she  would  not  go  ; 
ao  with  them*  leaving  my  wife  in  a 
very  ill  humour.  I  took  them  to  din- 
ner to  o!d  Fish-street,  to  the  verv 
house  and  woman  where  I  kept  my 
wedding  iHnnert  where  I  never  was 
since ;  and  there  I  did  give  them  a 
jole  of  salmon,  and  what  ehe  wa??  to 
he  had.  And  here  we  talked  of  the 
ill-humour  of  my  wife,  which  I  did 
excuse  as  much  as  I  could.*'  We  con- 
fess that  we  quite  sympatViise  with 
Mrs.  Pepys,  and  think  that  Mr.  Pejiys 
was  much  too  fond  of  very  doubtful 
company.  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.* 
Pepys  bad  scarcely  a  right  to  disturb 
her  husband's  nerves  by  selecting  ser- 
vant maids  for  their  u«jHness.  After 
nearly  two  hundred  years  since  this 
cause  of  offimce  arose,  we  must;  as 
honestcensors,  say,  we  execrate  her  for 
it.  Think  of  Pej\vs  and  what  he  ptjf- 
fered,  nve  \  and  what  he  enjoyed  on  the 
30th  of'  June,  1606— Late  to  bed  5 
and  while  I  was  undressing  myself,  our 
new  ugly  maid,  Lucy,  had  like  to  have 
broke  her  neck  in  the  dark,  poing' 
down  our  upper  stairs ;  but  which  I 
was  glad  of,  the  poor  girl  did  only 
bruise  her  head ;  but  at  iirst  did  lie  on 
the  ground,  groaning  and  drawing  her 
breath  like  one  a-dyin«r." 

We  have  through  the  whole  period 
of  the  Plague  repeated  notices  of  it. 
They  are  not  important  in  any  other 
way  than  as  they  strangely  mingle 
with  eiifriis  of  thiiitrs  most  remote 
aiid  discrepant,  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  a  diary  kept  like  Pepyg'g 
The  comets  of  1664  and  1 660  are 
mentioned  by  him,  and  it  is  [)lain  that 
from  the  time  of  their  appearance 
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fears,  such  at  would  he  now  unintrlli- 
gible,  affected  the  minda  of  people  of 

all  rank:*.  There  tht  y  were,  ♦*  with 
fearuf  change,  perplexing  inonarchs."' 
Decetuber  17>  10G4 — Mighty  talk 
there  i«,  orthii  comet  that  it  leen  at 
nights ;  and  the  King  and  Qoeen  did 

sit  n[i  I.T^t  ni^'ht  to  s«'<'  it,  ;»nd  did  it 
seems  ;  and  to-ni^hl  I  thought  to  have 
dune  so  too,  but  it  is  cloudjr,  and  i>o 
no  atari  appear/*  On  6th  April* 
1665t  wa  have  Pepys's  mention  of  the 
second  comet: — "Great  talk  of  a 
new  couu't,  which,  it  U  certain,  do  ap« 
pear  as  bright  ah  tho  late  one  at  the 
best."  Never  was  there  a  period  in 
which  men's  minds  looked  to  the 
heavens  more  universallv  to  see  what 
the  earth  itself  ought  to  have  shown 
them*  Aatrolog^,  with  iti  mockery  of 
the  language  of  science,  predicted  the 
future  fates  of  every  per.son  born  in 
decent  life  ;  Dryden  the  poet  calcu> 
lated  the  nativity  of  his  son  {  pal- 
mistry told  every  milkioaid  her  for- 
tune ;  and  the  more  mysterious  parts 
of  the  Scripture  were  sludit-d  fur  the 
j)nr;>ose  of  learning  the  dales  of  the 
i'ulure,  as  in  an  almanac,  it  is  not 
wonderfo)  that  these  oometa  were 
looked  to  with  fear  and  apprehenaion. 
TIk'  comet,  like  a  sword  that  hung  over 
•Urusalem,  did  not  create  greater 
alaru).  Do  Foe  tells  us — we  abridge 
his;  )anguage~*'A  biasing  comet 
appeared  for  Several  months  be* 
fore  the  plague,  m  there  did  the  year 
after  another,  a  little  before  tho  great 
fire.  It  was  remarked  by  many  that 
thet^  two  comets  passed  directly  over 
the  city,  importing  something  peculiar 
to  the  city  alont- :  that  the  comet  he- 
fore  the  pestilence  was  of  a  faint,  dull, 
languid  colour,  and  its  motion  very 
heavy,  solemn,  and  slow  ;  but  that  the 
comet  before  the  fire  was  bright  and 
sparkling,  or,  as  others  said,  flaming, 
and  its  motion  switt  and  furious — that 
one  foretold  a  heavy  judgment,  slow, 
but  severe,  terrible,  and  frightful,  aa 
was  the  plague — hut  the  other  a  stroke 
sudden,  switt  and  fiery.  They  not 
only  saw  it  pass  swiftly  and  fiercely, 
but  they  thought  that  they  even  heanl 


it ;  that  it  made  a  rushing,  mightj 
noi84>,  fierce  and  terrible,  though  ui  \ 
distance,  a.id  hut  just  perceivsUe." 
Wo  know  no  description  of  thf*  Grfat 
Fire  e(|u<il  tu  Peuys's,  who  saw  it  irma 
the  first,  and  who,  from  his  oficiil 
position,  waa  engaged  actively  io  tbi 
measures  for  extinguishing'  It.  W« 
wish  we  had  room  for  his  entry  of 
September  2,  1666.    It  was  SundsT, 
and  at  three  o'clock  In  the  momii^ 
Pepja  was  roused  by  the  cry  of  tire. 
It  seemed  to  be  at  such  a  rli stance  th»l 
he  went  again  to  bed,  and  to  sleep ;  at 
seven  o'clock  he  was  told  of  the  fiit 
being  still  rising,  and  three  hDodnl 
houses  burned.      He   went  to  the 
Tower,  and  from  one  of  the  beigbu 
there  saw  the  flames  destroying  ever; 
thing  near  the  rivers  and  the  peopk 
engaged  not  in  endeavouring  to  sab* 
due  the  fire,  but  to  save  their  g-ooiK 
Pepys  was  sent  for  to  the  King,  and 
pressed  on  Charles  the  neoessttj  ot 
pulling  down  houaes,  in  order  to  itsp 
the  fire.    The  Kiug  sent  him  to  the 
Ivord  Mayor — thp  Lord  Mayor  he  at 
la5t  met,     like  a  man  spent,  ^^ith  t 
bandkercher    about    his  neck*  To 
the  King*8  me^^sage  he  erledf  Bkt  * 
fainting  woman—'  Lord  1  what  can  I 
do,  I'm  spent  ;  people  will  not  obey 
me.    I  have  been  pulling  down  hooies, 
but  the  fire  overtakes  us  faster  than 
we  ean  do  it.'"   The  hooses  wsrt 
chiefly  of  wood»  and  in  the  m 
thickly  crowded  together  ;  ant!  is 
Thaiufs  street^  where  the  fire  now 
was,  there  were  quantities  of  {Mtib 
and  tar ;  there  were  win%  andspnk 
and  oil. warehouses  |  in  short,  it  was 
impos-iihie  to  imagine  anything  mow 
likely  to  catch  and  communicate 
fiame.    It  was  Sunday,  and  people 
crowded  to  churches,  not  to  join  ia 
the  service  of  the  day,  hut  to  find  i 
place  of  deposit  for  their  goods.  Tii« 
wind  was  high,  and  increased  rapidlT 
the  eonflagratioA*    Pepys,  who  biA 
been  moving  about  all  daj»  novg^ 
down  to  the  river. 

"So  near  the  firo  as  we  could  for  yoisiu ; 
and  all  overtiie  Thames,  with  one*s  ftewis 


*  The  evil  opinion  n  liu  h  the  attrulogers  entertained  of  comets,  thqf  snnuaed  up  la  tin 

fuUowiug  barbarous  lines  :— . 

"  Oete  Cooieta  nutlii  liae  tvAntmAo^  arthm  tlcnat  i 

Vcnlun,  S!erilUa«,  A.(iia,  IVilir  pra-domiimntur, 
Klza,  Trmior  ;  moriiur  Diui )  til  mntctlo  rtgni." 

Move's  DByn«i,TeLf,  lit* 
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Ihc  wind,  vou  were  almost  burned  with  a 
ahowcr  of  lli«<drpr«.   Tliit  is  Teiy  true :  io 
as  bou^  were  burned  by  tbCM  drofM  §nA 
flikp?  of  fin*,  thrrc  or  four,  nay,  fivf  or  six 
boujcs,  one  irorn  another.    When  we  could 
flndbrs  Domen  upon  the  water,  weto  nfittle 
•le-bouseonthe  Itank.«til(\  over  ngaiaBtthe 
Three  Cran« «,  and  there  staid  till  it  was  dnrk 
almost,  iiud  saw  the  fire  grow ;  and,  as  it 
gRw  darker,  af^reared  mora  and  more ;  and 
ia  comers  and  upon  ileepleai  and  befeweea 
chcrchcs  and  Imuses^  8o  far  as  wo  could  see 
up  tbe  hili  of  the  city,  in  a  most  horrid,  ma- 
fidoos,  Uoodj  fiame,  not  like  the  fine  flame 
f  m  oitlinary  fine.    Barbary  and  her  bus- 
load away  beifore  us.    We  i»t.ii<!  till,  it  lyeing 
darkish,  we  saw  the  fire  as  only  one  entire 
udi  of  firefhrni  tlib  to  the  other  aide  the 
Ifid^  and  in  a  bow  up  the  hill  for  an  arch 
of  above  a  mile  long  :  it  inacJo  v/e  wo<»p  to 
tea  it.   The  churches  houses,  and  ail  on  fire, 
tad  fltffltag  at  once;  and  a  horrid  noise  the 
hmti  niadc>,  and  tf ic  crackiiig  of  houses  at 
their  r  ;iiu>.    So  honT^  Mifh  n  <m<\  heart,  and 
Uun  Hod  eveiy  body  discoursing  and  Ja« 
■nting  the  fire;  and  poor  Tom  Hater  come 
"ith  some  few  of  his  goods  saved  out  of  his 
lo[i<j^  wliii  h  xw'is  bume<l  xx\i<>n  Fish  Stn-ot 
iliU.  I  invited  him  to  lie  at  my  house,  and 
en  maive  Ids  goods ;  Init  was  deesived  In 
bij  Iring  there,  the  news  coming  eveiy  mo- 
-*Tit  fjf  the  growth  of  the  fire  ;  ?o  ns  we 
vert  forced  to  begin  to  pack  up  our  own 
?ot»l\  and  prepare  fpr  thsir  removal ;  and 
br  moonshine,  it  being  bmwtt  drjr,  and 
in^i«htTie  and  wnrm  weather,  cnm*  much 
ot  my  goods  into  the  garden ;  and  Mr.  Hater 
•od  1 4KI  TcmoTe  my  money  and  iron  cheeta 
into  my  cellar,  as  thinking  that  the  aaftst 
And  ;^ot  my  haj^s  of  fjoM  into  my 
«*Sb^  ready  to  carry  away,  and  my  chief 
of  aoooonta  also  there,  and  my  tallies 
a  box  by  themselves.    So  great  was  our 
as  Sir  W.  Batten  hath  carts  vMvo  out, 
ot  Uk  country  to  fetch  away  bis  goods  tiiis 
We  did  put  Ur.  Hitter,  poor  man ! 
'obed  a  little;  but  he  got  but  veiy  little 
much  noise  being  in  my  bouae^  tak- 
"ngdownof  goods." 

On  the  4th  we  find  this  entry—'*  Sir 
W.  Batten^  not  knowing  bow  to  re- 
move \)h  winp,  did  fHx  a  pit  in  the 
garden,  and  lai»i  it  in  tiiere  ;  and  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  laying  all  the 
^'>pe^s  of  my  office>  that  1  could  not 
othnrwiie  diapose  of*  And  in  the 
evening  Sir  W.  Pen  and  I  did  dig 

loiher,  and  put  our  wine  in  it ;  and 
i  i;iy  Parraaz.an  choe.se,  m  well  as  my 
*>»e  and  other  things.     Now  and  . 
then  vilkiog  into  the  garden,  saw  how 
^KmriUy  the  tky  looks-^all  on  a  fire 


in  tlip  riiu'lit  —  ^'-ns  cnon'zli  to  put  us 
out  of  our  wii8  ;  and  indeed  it  was 
extremely  dreadful,  for  it  looks  just 
as  if  it  was  at  us,  nnd  the  whole  hea- 
ven on  fire.'* 

Wp  will  not  IronMe  our  rraf^ers 
with  Pefiys's  coi^jcct  urcs  .'is  tf)  the  ori- 
gin of  the  fire.  Tiu'ough  the  whole 
calamity  nothing  could  be  better  than 
the  conduct  of  the  King  and  the  Duke. 
It  was  in  danger  and  dlffieulty  that  the 
true  genius  of  Charles  every  now  and 
then  manifested  itself— «• 

«Not  with  iiu  !<!)«  care  did  ho  l^hoM  : 

Subjccti  may  grieve,  but  monmrchk  luutt  retirc-il  | 

He  c-hecri  the  fearful  mul  coinmcndi  the  bold. 
And  make*  dopairerabope/or  foo'l  rur^H," 

But  our  readers  who  would  know 
how  Drvflcn  h;i.s  pictured  the  terrific 
scene:5  of  the  Fire  of  London,  inu&t 
themselves  read  his  Annm  Miruhilu, 
as  we  have  not  room  for  extracts. 

Pepys's  correspondence  deserves  to 
be  road  with  more  attention  than  has 
been  given  to  it.     It  is,  in  general, 
unreserved  ;   hut  the  tone  is  more 
sober  and  dignified — as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected—than in  the  memorandums 
of  the  Diary,  intended  for  no  eyes  but 
his  own.    He  was  an  inquiring  man, 
witli  soiuetliinpf   of  credulity  about 
biin  which  made  liim  rather  a  lover 
of  ghost  stories,  and  a  listener  to  all 
that  could  he  said  of  the  second- sight, 
and  such  things.    There  is  a  corres- 
pondcnce  between  him  and  Lord  Ileay 
of  Durnes?!,  in  Scotland,  in  which  are 
some  very  curious  stories,  well  authen- 
ticated, but,  when  examined,  shewing 
on  how  slight  a  basis  of  fact  this  su- 
perstition rests— or  rather,  how  any 
facts  whatever  are  susceptible  of  a  fan- 
ciful interpretation.    Lord  Ileay  «en  Is 
Pepyji  two  letters  (written  one  to  him- 
self and  one  to  Boyle)  bv  Lord  TarbuL* 
In  the  first  he  mentions  the  belief 
of  a  footman  of  Lord  Reay*s  great- 
g^randfather,  that  his  master  would  die 
a  violent  death.    He  saw,  he  said,  a 
dagger  in  the  Lord   Heay's  breast. 
Some  time  after  the  Lord  Keay  of  his 
vision  gave  the  doublet  in  which  the 
visionnrv  saw  him  dressed,  when  he  be- 
held  the  dagg-er,  to  one  of  Iil.s  servants, 
who  gave  it  to  the  footman,  and  the 
footman  wa^  himself  stabbed  wearing 
the  doublet.    This  does  not  prove 
much.    Lord  Reay  vouches  however^ 


*  Sir  George  Mackensis^  created  Yieconnt  Tarbut  in  1685. 
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fur  the  trutti  of  the  facta  to  Fep/s,  aod 
tells  him  a  paraUel  ttory.  A  seer  caw 
A  gallows  oo  a  c<  >at  this  indicated  that 

the  wearer  of  the  coat  would  be 
ii.inper},  and  so  he  was  ;  but  a  different 
man  wore  the  coat  ut  the  tiiuo  of  the 
visionf  and  at  the  period  of  the  ezecu* 
tion.  The  prophet  thought  the  vision 
r^'latt  il  to  cnt' ujan,  and  the  f  vmt  with 
whii  h  IiL  <  '>ii!ii  ctsit  relates  to  another  ; 
the  iotf  roi  utuiionbv  which  the  believers 
in  second  sight  reconcile  the  facts  with 
their  theory,  make  the  prophecy  relate 
not  to  a  rnan  luit  a  cuat.  Thf  prciVic- 
tions  whicli  convince  Lord  Me^y  of  the 
truth  of  the  second  sight,  in  addition  to 
those  we  have  stAted»  are  these  t  a  boy 
siys  that  he  sees  one  of  Lord  Reay's 
retainers  brt-ak'ntj  another's  hc.ifl, 
**  which  certainly  happened  since  ;  '  a 
servant  vaaid  saw  her  mistress's  bro- 
ther hanged  for  theft-— she  wai  dis- 
missed from  the  service — she  pt  rsi<tc<l, 
notwithstanditiif  ;  he  wa«  alUTwards 
taken  up  lor  theft,  and  sentenced  to 
death*  but  through  some  interest  es- 
caped ;  the  maid  said»  **  he  is  not  dead 
vf  t,  hut  shall  certa-rily  he  hanged,"— 
he  finally  wa?.  Tiie  jifreutest  profi- 
cient in  the  second  sight  whom  Reay 
knew  was  a  blind  woman.  A  seer 
offSsred  to  communicate  to  Reay  hi^ 
power  of  seeinq-  visions  ;  but  as  he  had 
no  power  of  freeing  him  from  the  in- 
convenient gii'i,  had  it  been  once  at- 
tained, Reay  prudently  declined  satis- 
tying  his  curiosity  at  8uch  a  risk.  In 
Lord  Tarhut's  letter  to  Boyle  he  men- 
tions a  curious  incident  told  him  by 
Sir  Normande  M*Leod.  There  was  a 
gentleman  in  the  Isle  of  Harris,  who 
wa'i  alwaysseen  by  the  viiionisls  with  an 
arrowiiihis  thi^i^h  ;  thij^was  regardedas 
a  certain  i»ign  that  he  would  be  shot 
with  an  arrow  in  the  thigh.  He,  how- 
ever, (li.  (1  w  ithout  any  such  accident. 
Sir  Normande  was  at  his  fuiural,  at 
St.  Clement's  Church,  Isle  of  Harris. 
At  the  name  time  another  gentleman 
was  brought  to  be  buried  in  the  same 
ehurch  ;  aqueston  of  precedence  arose 
hetwei'n  the  funeral  parties  ;  "  from 
words  they  came  to  blown  ;  one  of  the 
number,  who  was  armed  with  a  bow 
and  arrow,  let  one  fly  among  them. 
Xow,  every  family  in  that  i^Ie  have 
their  l»urying-place  in  the  clinrch,  in  • 
stone-chests,  and  the  bodies  are  carried 
in  open  bier^  to  the  place  of  buriaL 
Sir  Normande  having  appeased  the  tu- 
inultf  one  of  the  arrows  was  found 


shot  in  the  dead  roan's  tiiigU."  in- 
atanoet  of  sodden  death  give  appsnut 

confirmation  to  the  kind  of  predidiosi 
which  the  si-ers  of  sights  vlerive  frt>m 
their  di  eamv  habit.      A  pariv  u  de- 

tressed  by  being  told  that  a  seeraas 
ebeld  a  man  dying_that  it  is  in  the 
very  room  where  they  are  ritting ;  that 
from  certain  circumstance**  of  th?  vi- 
sion,  he  sees  the  event  is  very  near. 
W  hiie  doubt  and  fear  ciist  their  sbadovi 
over  the  spirits  of  the  party,  a  bM 
ing  stranger  is  brought  in,  and  diri; 
and  the  prophetic  character  is  forerer 
established  in  the  case  of  the  visioturf» 
who  may  now  deid  death  and  disasterit 
will,  sure  that  in  no  event  will  he  be 
regarded  as  other  than  inspired  wilii s 

l<iu)w  lei!tre  of  the  futur^^. 

Among  stories  of  second  sieht,  or 
double-sight,  as  it  was  then  esll«d«  it 
one  in  a  letter  to  Pepys  from  Henry 
secorni  I'.arl  of  Clarendon,  withwhidl 
we  conclude  this  chapter 


Mar 

•'S' — T  cannot  ymi  .n  ^rpjt.  r  in-tacce 
cSmy  wilUngDMae  to  gratit'j  yourcuriueitris 
anjtldng  within  my  knowledge,  this 
sending  you  thi:*  foo  lish  letter.  The  itrrr  f 
told  you  the  other  day  relating  to  what  tb^ 
call  in  Soatland  the  Second  Sight,  is  of  M 
old  a  date,  and  soe  many  of  the  ctreumstinoe 
out  of  my  memory,  that  I  must  begin,  as 
women  doe  their  tales  to  children,  '  Ooa 
upon  a  time.' 

"  Tljc  matter  -was  tluis:— One  day.  I 
know  by  some  remarkable  drcumstaoc^s  it 
was  toward*  the  middle  of  February,  K'6l4. 
the  Earl  of  N«;wboroiigli  came  to  dine  wiii> 
liiy  r.itlii  r  at  Woreoster  IInu5^,  and  jinftbrt 
fckotch  gentleman  with  him  whose  uamel 
cannot  call  to  mind.  After  diuMr,  m  «• 
wore  standing  and  tdking  togctli<T  h\  ^'r:- 
nx»m,  savs  mv  Ix»rd  Newborou'rh  to  the  oiint 
Scotch  gentleman,  who  was  louking  very 
»t**adfastly  upon  my  wife,  '  What  is  the  nut- 
ter, that  tlinu  ha.st  had  thine  eyes  fix*^ 
up«>n  my  Lady  Curabury  ever  since  she  caisf 
into  tbe  room  ?  Is  ilie  not  a  fine  wflStts? 
■\V!iy  dop«t  thou  not  speak  ?' — '  SIk-'-  ;i 
some  Lady,  iiuieed,'  Mud  tlie  gentleman, '  but 
I  see  bsr  in  bloods'  Whereupon  my  Lorf 
Kewbofwigh  laoghcd  at  him ;  and  all  tb' 
company  going  mit  fif  the  room,  we  partfll: 
and  I  believe  none  of  us  thought  more  of  ^ 
matter;  I  am  ears  I  did  not.  My  wUb  vu 
at  that  timo  pcrfootly  ^vell  in  health,  ami 
looked  as  well  as  ever  ahe  did  in  her  life. 
the  beginning  of  the  seat  month  she  ftBiU 
of  the  smalU[M>x  :  she  %ras  always  ven'  af"  | 
prehensivp  nf  tljat  disease,  and  \i->^\  t*'  , 
if  she  ever  had  it,  she  would  (tye  of  it  I  f*''" 
the  ninth  day  after  tbe  smali'pox  Sf^^an  >!■  | 
in  the  moming,  she  bled  at  the  oose^  I 
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quickly  stopt ;  but  in  the  afternoon  the  blrwxl 
Imnt  ont  again  with  great  violenoe  at  h«r 
nose  and  mouth,  and  about  floven  of  the 
clock  that  night  she  dyad,  almost  wek«riug 
in  her  blood. 

Thia  la  the  beat  account  I  can  now  give 
of  this  matter,  which  tho'  I  regarded  not  at 
the  time  the  words  werespokt^u,  yet  upon  ro- 
flactioQ  aAsrwania,  I  oo:dd  not  bat  think  it 
ckM,  if  not  wonderfull,  that  a  man  only  look- 
ing upon  a  woman,  wltom  he  bad  never  seen 
before,  sliouU  give  anch  a  pro^uoattck.  Tha 
gicftt  grief  I  waa  thea  in,  and  goin^  qnickly 


after  out  of  towne,  prevented  my  being  so 
inqoidtiva  aa  I  slwuld  have  been  after  the 

jn  t  siin  of  thi.s Scotch  f^f'iitlenian,  ani\  inln  otii'  r 
things.  You  will  not  wonder  that,  ader  soe 
kmg  a  dbCanoe  of  time,  I  cannot  give  a  mors 
particular  account  of  a  thin;;  which  seems  sue 
rery  extraordinary.  iJiit  I  have  kept  y(>ii  tf»o 
long  upon  soc  imperfect  a  subject,  and  will 
eondude  by  aaeuring  you  that  I  am«  witli 
great  esiiom, 

iskf  your  most  affoctiooate  and  bumble 
aervant, 

CLABVUDOir/* 


LAT  or  THE  FAMINX. 

lilt  inisH  Hi'snAXD  TO  Ilia  wlfk. 

Blight  was  your  blue  eyn.  Kathleen, 

Smooth  was  your  sunny  brow, 
Oa  tbaf  fair  mom,  my  Kathleen, 

"When  you  breatb'd  your  bridal  tow. 

Joy  wove  his  choicest  tre.n5nrcs  round  as. 

Peace  came  witli  all  her  siuiliug  traia  ; 
Iklirth  iu  hiB  magic  circle  bound  us. 

Whence  fled  the  phaatonu  Grief  and  Pain. 

Few  years  have  passed,  my  Kathleen, 

SinoQ  you  breathed  your  bridal  vow» 
HofM)  smilinn^  o'er  ua*  Kathken^ 

O  Grod,  to  sTC  yon  now  I 

Xo  see  yoiu*  blue  eye  waninj:,  waninp:, 

To  see  your  bix>w  so  scuui  d  with  jjain. 
To  flee  gaunt  Hunt's  red  tooth  drainmg. 

The  life-blood  irom  each  throbbiDg  vein ! 

Fair  waa  our  fint>bom,  Kathleen, 
A  a  it  hong  upon  your  breasit: 
Oh!  weep  not,  weep  not,  Kathleen, 
Why  mourn  it?  q^eedj-  rest  ? 

And  tell  me  not  its  smiles  would  lighten 

The  pangs  that  revel  through  fhis  heart. 
Say  how  could  sniilcs  its  young  cheeek  l)rlghten. 
While  Famine  struck  wiUi  yenom'd  dart ! 

Onr  laat,  our  youngest,  Kathleens- 
Forgive  this  struggling  tear,— 
Ita  ainking  cries,  my  KuthleeDf 
Ring  ever  ou  my  car. 

O  Grod,  to  hear  ita  plaintive  wailing^ 

To  see  your  look  of  dark  despair. 
When  the  mother's  fountain  falUnrr. 
Its  lips  a>uvulsive  drauk  but  air ! 

Best  on  thia  bosom,  Kathleen, 

All,  -^ave  yonr  love.  Is  Hei!, 
Ha,  what, — my  vvite  !  my  Kathleen! 
Fiend,  Te'mi>ter,  she's  not  dead ! 

Stare  not  with  those  eyes  so  blindlv. 
Fan  nie  with  thy  ;j;entli'  breath. 
Speak!  even  coblly  or  unkindly, — 

Kathlceu,  Kathlecu,  is  tlus  Death? 

W.  C.  B. 

Dnodalk. 
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The  f1h>i>  of  Mnrous  Downin;!,  in  thr 
little  viiJugu  town  of  lialliiiwaiili,  was 
dofl«d  for  tlio  night,  and  Marcos 
having  smoked  bis  last  pipe*  was  <>n 
the  point  of  retirinj;  to  ifst.  11! 
joungi'^t  daughter,  Norn,  lia«l  i*howed 
a  particular  wi.^h  to  j)loa.so  him  in 
cverj'  respect,  li'oui  the  momeut  he  had 
finiroed  oiuiDess  in  the  shop,  and  en- 
tered the  small,  and  but  meanlv  fur- 
niched  iwmi,  whieh  was  sitting-ri>o?n 
and  parlour,  both  in  one.  Nora  had 
made  his  economical  tea,  and  pressed 
him  to  take  more  than  his  U5uati  quan- 
tity ;  ait  l  ha<]  smiled,  and  chattcilf 
and  brou;zht  him  n  live  turf  from  the 
kitchen,  that  he  mi^ht  li^rht  his  pipe,  as 
it  wa5  jjummer  tiin<'.  and  there  was  no 
fire  iu  the  apartment.  Such  attentions 
seemed  the  more  particular  on  Nora's 

Cart,  as  they  w  ere  generallv  perfi>mied 
y  her  elder  fister,  a  plaui,  f|tu"t- 
lookiii;jr  ^irl,  who  Fat  busily  cngHgtjd 
in  repairiuff  her  father's  st<i<  Idugs. 

BCarcus  Downing,  tbougii  a  man  of 
few  words,  nossetfsed  some  shrewdness, 
and  from  all  the  signs  and  symptoms, 
he  I'e  iri'ii  nn  impending  calamity— he 
feared  a  demand  fur  money. 

So  he  energetically  smoked  the  i*c- 
mainder  of  his  pipe,'  and  summoned 
up  all  his  resolution.  There  she  came 
— ye<',  ho  saw  it  in  her  face — there 
'nus  if;j:il)ly  wTitten  a  petition  for  some 
of  his  shillings  or  pounds.  He  clasped 
his  hands  over  his  waistcoat-pocket, 
though  he  had  not  a  farthing  on  his 
pwsoa  at  tho  moment,  and  turned 
round  with  an  air  of  courageous  en* 
durance. 

Nora  was  clof'e  lo  him.  She  wa:*  a 
handsome  girl,  of  about  twenty  years 
of  age— her  face  was  of  no  Anlgar  order 
of  l)cauty;  the  finely-formed  mouth, 
and  the  small,  straight  nose,  had  even 
an  aristocratic  cast ;  her  eyes  were  largo 
and^  dark,  and  shone  with  a  bright, 
excited  lustre,  as  she  kid  her  hand  on 
her  father's  shoulder;  and  the  verv 
word-;  Im^  exported,  and  so  much 
drendr(i  to  hv  iY,  fell  on  his  cars. 

'•Father,  my  dear  lather,  will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  give  me  some 
money  ?" 

The  father  dusted  the  ashes  from 


his  pipe  carefully — very  CArt  tully ; 
then  he  raised  his  hand  and  passied  it 
across  the  many  wrinkles  on  his  bsM 
brow,  and  started  u[)  from  bis  oil 
arm-chair  more  briskly  than  usual,  for 
he  was  a  man  considerably  advauced 
in  life. 

**  I've  no  money  to  spare — ^times  sre 
bad  just  now — ^rery  fow  custoinorstbis 
day.  Susan,  »cl  me  a  candle,  1  want 
to  go  to  bed,  for  it's  late,  I  m  think* 

**  Hut,  father,  'tis  so  long  nnccyou 
gave  me  any  money  now — why,  ilV 
six  months,  I  do  behove — oomc,  now, 
you'll  give  me  some — won't  you  ?"  and 
she  fmiled  en;»xin<rly  in  his  fare. 

"  Don't  Ijotlier  me,  girl,  1  say- 
Susan's  wanting  no  money,  and  why 
should  you  ?  but  you're  always  cryit^ 
for  it— it's  inoney,  money  everlasting 
w  ith  you — money  to  lay  out  on  dresr 
indeed." 

•*Now,  father,  you  know  wc  get  50 
Tory  little  money  from  yon — why  it's » 
shame  we  are  so  ill-dressed — wc  arc 
worse  dressed  than  anybody— indeed 
Susan  can  tell  you  that." 

*'  I  don't  believe  you — you  get 
money  enough  to  dresjs  yourselves  well 
enough,  I  know,  to  my  costly*  it*f 
not  the  earnings  of  a  week,  nor  a 
month,  no,  nor  maybe  three,  that  it 
takes  to  dress  you  in  the  year;  there* 
Susan  makes  no  complaint  about  it, 
and  you're  always  worrybg  me  ft* 
money." 

*'  Snsan  knows  well  you  do  not  <ri>'« 
us  enough ;  do  you  not,  Sii«^an  ?  .«()eak 
and  tell  him,"  cried  Nora,  looking 
^lassioimtely  towards  her  sister.  Thai 
appealed  to,  Susan  raised  her  fae^ 
which,  if  in  its  plainness  it  coutni-^UHl 
much  with  lier  t^isti-r's  beauty,  (xlii- 
bited  a  contrast  also  in  its  meek,  iniW* 
gentleness  and  resignation,  couipaivi 
with  the  fire  and  anger  which  begaa 
to  gleam  from  Nora's  fair  lace. 
.  Father,  I  do  think  you  i^p^ 
allow  us  a  little  moi*e  monev  ;  I 
we  wou!<l  require  it,"  said  Sui^an. 

•*  There,  now— Susan  agrees  wilh 
me— 'Uow  you'll  give  me  the  moiisy»  I 
know." 

■<  And  if  Susan  agrees  with  you  H 
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only  makes  her  as  bad  Jis  yourself, 
that's  all ;  I'm  as  coed  a  jiulge  as 
dther  of  you  as  to  what  money  a  wo- 
man requires  to  dress  herself;  I  kuovr 
whnt  your  poor  mother  took  when  she 
was  living ;  I  know  it  was  next  to  no- 
thine  compared  with  what  you  want ; 
but  III  keep  down  your  extravagance, 
that  I  will." 

*«  I'm  not  extravagant;  I  want  only 
to  dK^ss  mv!>clf  iks  other  people  dress 
^you  had  lietter  give  me  a  little  mo- 
ney just  now." 

"  But  1  won't,  then,  jrive  you  one 
farthiii;;  jurt  now  ;  you're  a  ^ood-for- 
nothin^'  girl  ;  there's  nothmg  but 
wasting  and  spending  of  money  in 
vour  head  :  vfiu'd  takr  a  l«;nik  oi'  mn- 
ney  ;  you  never  think  of  how  Tncn^-v  s 
got;  now  I  Kta lid  there  in  ih  u  jshup, 
netting  in  by  slow  degrees  pence  and 
halfpence ;  ay,  ))ence  and  nalipencOf 
in  my  .«mall,  retail  wny,  in  this  poor 
plaee ;  how,  siuk  or  well,  1  stand  there, 
and  how  long  it  is  beibre  a  shilling  of 
dear  profit  is  gathered  up,  not  to  talk 
of  a  pound.  But  you've  no  heart  to 
think  of  nil  that  ;  no.  yon'd  jro  and 
you'd  throw  nway  on  ribbons,  or  lace, 
every  peimy  of  what  I  earn  so  hardly 
— everj  penny*  if  you  could  but  get  it, 
nr,  without  ever  thinklnLr  of  me,  and 
the  !>tm!r?lc5,  and  the  toik  I  liave  ga- 
thering tlic  little  I  have  got ;  but  I'll 
teach  yon  better;  if  you  niuirt  have 
money,  you'll  go  and  earn  it  some  way 
or  other;  I'll  [rive  vou  enough,  but 
I'llgive  vou  nothing  for  cxtmvaganee." 

Atthra  betook  up  the  candle^,  which 
Susan  had  placed  for  him,  and  widked 
nwny,  ( losinn;  the  door  loudly  and  an* 
gri1y  behind  him. 

i'or  some  momeuts  Nora  stood 
movelessly  gazing  on  the  door  by 
which  her  father  had  departed.  Then 
t*he  threw  lier>clf  flown  on  a  «»ent,  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  On 
bi'ing  addressed  by  her  sister  Susan 
she  made  no  answer.  But  in  the 
depths  of  h«  r  .<oul  that  vonncr  girl  \vn«< 
boiding  commumou  with  the  t^pirit  of 
evil. 

A  few  pounds,  yes,  even  a  few  sfatl. 
lings,  would  have  staved  the  progress 
of  a  temptation,  which  now,  in  >«  ora*H 
fancy,  wrought  with  overpowering 
strength.  How  much  of  evil  in  this 
\rorld  would  the  timely  pti  from  the 
hand  of  the  rich  of  a  snudl  ami  never- 
missed  portion  of  wealth  prevent — u 
few  thillio^s,  had  charity  only  reached 
tijcm ;  and  that  condemned  thief  who 


was  tempted,  nor.c  knows  how  i«oiely, 
by  hunger,  might  now  have  been  ho- 
nest,  respected,  and  the  centre  of  some 
happy,  domestic  circle  ;  and  those 
other  wicked  degraded  ones,  fallen 
now  so  far  below  all  common  vileucss, 
who  knows  what  bright  and  good  crea- 
tures they  might  have  been,  had  even 
tritl'n'j,  timely  aid  been  given — had 
any  fj-u-nd,  or  any  stranirer  relif^ved 
the  want  whieh,  wIk  ther  n^al  or  ima- 
ginary, was  the  cause  of  the  wide  de- 
viation froin  the  path  of  virtue.  Mo- 
ney ! — evil  deeds  have  been  done  for 
thee,  yet  much  crimo  wouldst  thou 
have  prevented,  hadst  thou  in  the 
hour  of  need  l>een  dealt  out,  even  in 
the  mo?t  limited  deirree,  to  tho'jc  whose 
hard  neeec«ities  caused  them  to  yearn 
for  thy  presence  1 

Hell  never  refuse  me  money  again 
— never,  for  I'll  never  n?k  liim-^  very 
little  would  have  Bati?fieil  me ;  ay,  so 
very  little,  and  yet  he  would  not  give 
it — he  gave  mc  only  bitter  words,  and 
he  my  own  father ;  well,  it's  no  matter 
— there's  other  ways  of  getting  money 
—I'll  never  a^k  from  him  again." 

As  Nora  said  tiiis,  all  tlie  features  of 
her  youn^,  fmr  face  were  convulsed 
with  passKm.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Sn?an  attempted  to  Footlio  her.  At 
length  she  found  relief  in  violent  weep- 
ing, and  fur  a  long  time  her  sobs  were 
like  tliose  of  childhood.  She  hastily 
dried  her  teai-s,  and  raised  her  head, 
with  a  look  of  pride  and  resolution  at 
last,  as  if  she  hud  settled  in  her  mind 
some  determined  course  of  acting. 


The  last  rays  of  the  summer  sunset 
were  gleaming  through  the  trees  of 
Sir  Philip  Linton's  park,  which  in  one 
direction  stretched  close  to  the  village 
of  Ballinveagh.  Sir  Philip  Linton 
was  an  English  baronet,  who  possessed 
a  considerable  property  in  Ireland  in 
the  locality  where  the  scenes  I  am  re- 
lating ort -irred.  lie  was  rich,  vounsf, 
handsome,  and  j)rofligate  iu  a  high 
degree.  He  was  frequeiitly  a  visitor 
to  his  Irish  estate,  but  remained  ge. 
noraHv  for  a  verv  Itric  f  period. 

Never  did  tlie  goldeji  hiu  s  of  the 
departing  day  shine  more  beautifully 
through  masses  of  thick,  dark,  green 
le^ives;  never  was  there  a  fairer,  soAer 
evening  hour — nn  hour  which  spoko 
more  touch in^jly  and  thriUingly  of 
peace,  and  quietness,  and  holiness,  and 
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heaven  J  yet  the  pn"=on<  e  of  evil  wj^s 
there— there,  Iwnealh  the  ohi  tree?, 
which  shona  as  if  with  a  li^^lit  fioiii 
WHjif  I>  ttcr  world,  ira$  to  be  beard 

the  v«  lire  ''1'  sill. 

in  ouc  oi  iha  most  retired  palhi. 
Sir  Philip  Linton  wtis  to  lie  seen,  and 
on  \iU  lurin  Nora  Downing  was  leaning. 
Sir  Philip  w:is  J^j»eakiii;_'  in  low,  Imt 
very  earnest  tones,  and  the  giri  wiuj 
li&teniu^  with  blujihlng  attention,  and 
with  a  BoSi  smile  on  her  lips,  which 
seMiic'l  to  yield  a  ^.ilent  as8«  nt  to  all 
the  lal^e  protestation?*  which  n  voice, 
well  praellsed  in  deceii,  was  iMjuring  in 
ber  ear.  IUh  laco  was  finely  formed : 
there  were  indications  of  intellect  and 
rv.-n  cfMM!ne>^Hi  «t:ini|-K'il  on  it,  in  the 
iijiiniou  of  thofie  who  lK*?towed  hut  a 
blight  inspection  on  Jus  features  ;  but  a 
closer  scrutiny  showed  tbat  his  eyes 
revealed,  through  all  their  asiiunjed 
M'ntinientality,  a  selfish,  pitiless,  vo- 
luptuouit  nature ;  his  hair  wa^  li^ht, 
and  curled  around  a  hijrb  and  brood 
brow,  which,  from  its  extreme  fairness, 
had  almost  nn  eflbmiTiate  look  ;  his 
fiirnre  wa-^  middlr-si/cl,  •^Hi^lit,  and 
iua»t  griieeful ;  he  h.td  ibal  air  of  eii:$y 

confidence,  also,  wblch  is  always  so 
successful  with  a  large  dass  of  tbie  ud- 

rellcef  ive. 

"2sora,  my  l>eluve<l,  throw  Oi'idc 
all  your  prejudices — follow  nature, 
innocent^  happy,  hapny  nature.  Na^ 
tare  says  to  us  love — love  in  freedom — . 
without  bindin)^  chains,  which  otily 
deatrov  what  it  n  intended  they  shouid 
bind  lor  ever.  Nora,  I  know  you 
have  a  soul — a  mind  above  the  old, 
nutitjuated  notions,  which  ruin  the 
best  pleasures  of  th«  world — come, 
then,  and  let  ua  be  happy,  blest ; 
come,  fly  from  the  little  village  and 
the  humble  home,  which  is  so  un- 
worthy of  one  so  rarely  gifled  by 
nature." 

They  had  reached  the  aTCnne  lead- 
ing to  his  castle ;  he  took  her  hand ; 

he  urged  her  to  accompany  him  at 
once,  withuut  a  moment's  further 
delay,  but  still  she  hesitated.  She 
spoke  timidly ;  her  voice  fkltered,  but 
he  caught  the  word  *•  marriage."  A 
smile,  in  whlcli  there  was  something  of 
scorn,  passed  rapidly  over  his  hps, 
but  her  eyes  were  east  down,  and  she 
did  not  see  it. 

'•Trust  to  me,"  he  said,  bcndlii;^ 
his  head  over  her,  and  spcakii)<:  in 
still  more  tcudei*  tones  —  "!Nora, 
place  implicit  faith  in  me-«4ii  the  ouc 
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whose  very  soul  is  'your?.  Ye<,  all 
uiy  thoughts — my  very  bcin^i? yours; 
and  think  you  I  ooif/(i  betray  yor.r  lore 
and  confidence.  N<ira,  my  wbolc 
aiu!— the  t  i  ly  of  every  hoiu*  ami  Jay 
iihall  be  to  make  you  bappv— to  kotP 
far  away  from  your  heart  all  pain,  ua 
care,  and  sorrow.  Come,  th^i  let  ne 
tnke  you  this  very  hour  to  t  place 
more  worthy  of  you." 

Still  she  lingered.  She  turned  her 
head  for  one  moment  in  the  direetim 
of  BallinvcAgh,  but  no  sigh  of  rc^rTx* 
passed  her  lips.  She  rai-ic*!  lit-r  larje, 
briffht  eyes  lor  a  second  to  his  I4tt, 
with  a  pleading  look,  and  again  lie 
heard  her  low,  and  sofl  voice  mur- 
muring words  r.f  marriage,  and  thea 
pausing,  as  if  afraid  to  utter  the  wisb. 

*•  Mora,  1  sa^'  again,  have  coufideacc 
in  me.~Jiave  faith,  unwavering  fulli' 
am  I  not  your  own  Philip? — yours 
only — do  not  once  dream  that  I  coulJ 
ever  lictray  your  coniidence — that  1 
could  ever  desert  you.  No,  no;  whStt 
I  have  life  yon  shall  be  my  bve^y 
ever  dearest  love."  Thus,  for  some 
time,  he  continued  to  address  to  btr 
all  the  usual  language  of  doccitful 
love.  But  she  stilihesitatedt notwitb* 
standing  his  energetic  eloquenoe. 

At  length  he  paused,  and  «as 
silent  for  a  few  moments.  Then  be 
suddenly  drew  from  his  pocket  a  goM 
chain  of  a  rich  and  costly  ap^K  anmce; 
he  threw  it  round  her  neck.  Tli''^' 
was  still  cnon^li  of  the  lingcrin;:  t": 
li^ht  to  show  the  sparkling  ol  il"^ 
bright,  burnished  gold,  as  it  icstid 
around  the  girl's  neck.  Her  ejtf 
'^listened  at  the  sight — gladness,  rap- 
ture filled  them  at  the  si^ht,  05  if  the 
lustre  ot  the j»old  had  given  thcui  a  a^* 
radiance.  &t  Philip  looked  on  Itf 
face,  and  knew  that  she  was  won.  A 

i Kissing  feelinp:  of  re^rret  awoke  within 
lim,  as  he  saw  that  his  gold  bad  mort 
power  than  his  words. 

But  Koi-a  saw  not  the  slight  shade 
which  rested  on  his  fjicc  ;  her  eyi;5 
were  fixed  on  her  sparkling  goW 
chain.  The  jKK)r  victim  was  boud 
at  last. 

She  might  have  resisted  the  sp^l^* 
of  Jlattery  and  love  for  at  least  fow^' 
little  time  longer,  if  not  finally,  baJ 
the  path  of  destruction  not  betu  gil* 
with  gold,  and  so  contrasted  i*J<» 
strong!)'  and  seductively  with 
f-iilicr's  narrow  heart  and  penurious 
household. 
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It  was  ton  dV'lock,  nrnl  Maivus 
Downing  carciull^  cluacd  the  shuttt^nii 
and  placed  the  iron  Vara  acroestbe 
one  window  of  his  small  shop,  and 
lorkftl  the  clf)or  with  wntchfid  cuiition, 
and  then  l>ctook  htniselt'  to  the  iiitting. 
room  behind  the  shop.  There  was 
an  unwonted  degree  of  brightness  and 
geniality  on  liis  hanl,  wurl'lly  fafe  ; 
he  held  his  head  more  1)11)% ant ly,  and 
walked  with  more  of  ela*iicit^  than  he 
had  done  for  a  len^  of  time.  He 
had  done  a  good  day's  businest.  He 
had  made  some  confideraMe  clear  fmins 
since  Ue  left  that  Uttlc  sittins-room  at 
breakiajit  time.  A  customer  had  made 
an  extensive  purchase — a  very  ex- 
tensive purchn^^^r,  nn  flic  hot  nf  tornT-', 
and  paid  down  ready  cash.  Sj  the 
shopkeeper  s^tcd  himself  in  his  large, 
old-lashioned  arm-chair,  with  a  glad- 
tlened  heart,  and  drew  out  a  tattered 
|v 'fk.'t-bnok,  in  ■vvliicli  he  had  de- 
posited the  notes  hh  had  received. 
Childish  as  it  seemed,  he  could  not 
resist  the  wish  of  inspecting  them 
again — solacing  his  eyei<  with  the  sight 
of  them  oncv  more.  There  was  one 
fur  live  pounds — it  waa  such  a  new 
Ihingt  that  in  his  business  it  waa 
rather  nntommon  for  him  to  receive 
even  a  one-pound  note,  his  poor 
customers  so  seldom  arose  above 
copper  or  silver  in  their  email 
purchases. 

How  beautiful  it  seemed  to  his  eyes, 
that  five-poUTid  note ;  it  was  oM 
and  tattered,  indeed,  and  had  ouee,  in 
the  course  of  its  varied  pilgrimage  over 
ftie  world,  been  cut  in  two,  and  care- 
lessly p:if«tf*d  tf)2'  ther  again  ;  and  it 
was  very  much  soiled,  and  stained,  and 
looked  and  smelt  the  very  reverse  of 
cleanliness ;  bat  still,  to  that  old  man*s 
^gbt»  nothing  could  be  more  charming. 

ttinKHl  it  over  and  over.  He  in- 
tspected  it  in  various  ways. 

**  Ay,  Susan,  look  at  it — ^that's  the 
picture  for  me,"  he  said,  glancing 
-!{i;liii'_'ly  on  the  quiet  face  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  who,  as  usual,  sat  busily  oc- 
cupied repairing  breaches  in  tlio 
fiunily  wearing  apparel.  *'  There's  no 
pictures  like  tnem  in  the  world,  Susan 
— no,  no  ;  but  }'ou'rc  a  ^o(  A  <j'r\,  and 
maybe,  when  vour  wedUlug  coiues,  it'a 
thiii  lilbegis  ing  you  to  buy  your  new 
gown  and  things — though  it's  a  pity 
— ay, the  biggest  pity  to  &ce  the  like  of 
this — the  darling — going  away  for 
them  ribbons  and  trasli  lhat  you 
%omen*9  always  buying'.   Well,  well. 


to  1)1'  sure  it'?  for  you  and  Nora  I'm 
gathering  it  all — if  it  wasn't  for  you, 
maybe  it*8  not  so  mach  Td  care, 
though  some  people  do  think  that  my 
heart 's  in  the  money."  At  this  he 
re|>laced  the  tive-i>ound  note  carefully 
with  the  others  in  the  pocket-bookf 
and  calculated  pleasantly,  in  his  mind, 
how  nincli  the  uhf>lc  would  add  to  the 
couifortuble  sum  which  he  had  already 
saved. 

Ho  smoked  an  extra  quantity  of 
tobacco.   He  talked,  also,  of  getting 

som«'  ]>Mnch,  and  wished  that  some 
of  his  neighbours  wouhl  call  in. 
Suddenly  h«  glanced  hurriedly  around 
tlio  rooifi,  and  asked  where  Nora  was. 
Susan  had  been  asking  lit  rst  lf  the 
Same  fjncstion  for  some  time,  and 
could  account  tor  her  bister's  absence 
in  no  way  except  by  thinking  she  had 
met  with  some  actpiaintanoe  who  had 
asked  her  to  spend  the  evening. 

"But  it's  so  late — it's  getting  so 
very  late,"  said  the  father,  taking  his 
pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  lookinc 
serious.  Then  he  suddenly  recollected 
how  Nora  ««eiMned  to  liave  something 
on  her  mind  at  dinner-time,  when  he 
had  last  seen  her ;  she  was  sullen  and 
silent,  and  always  averted  her  eyes 
from  him  when  he  chanced  to  address 
her;  but  he  waa  in  great  haste  at 
the  moment,  and  thought  nothing 
about  it  then. 

She  waa  very  an^ry  last  night 
when  I  nTus<'<l  her  tlie  money.  I 
never  saw  her  so  angry,  Susan — she's 
mostly  so  stnilinz  and  merry,  you 
know— just  like  what  her  mother  was, 
near  thirly  years  ago — ay,  she's  a 
second  Nora.  \\'ell,  I  might,  to  be 
sure,  have  given  Iter  five-shillings  or 
so  last  night— that  would  have  pleased 
her,  for  she's  not  so  hard  to  please ; 
but  it's  not  much  more  than  two 
months  since  I  gave  her  some  momy 
before,  and  I  hate  to  see  girls  extrava- 
gant. I  was  light  in  not  givin<;  it 
It  will  make  her  wise  to  keep  Eer 
proper  l>ounds." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  away, 
and  still  Nora  did  not  appear.  Tne 
father  became  more  and  more  un- 
oasv.  Vague  fears  of  evil  fille«l  his 
mind,  lie  possessed,  in  the  depths 
of  his  heart,  stronger  affections  than 
appeared  on  the  surface  of  charac- 
ter. The  love  of  money  had  not  in 
him  yet  entir«  ly  chan^rt  d  his  n:thtrc, 
as  it  docs  in  many  instances.  Hy 
nature,  his  diiipoeitioos  were  kind  and 
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affectionate ;  the  k>vc  of  moiicv  was  a 
piis^ion  which  bail  groim  witli  his  later 

Kleven  o  clock  struck  :  Marois 
Downing  took  up  the  pocket-book, 
vhich  be  had  placed  before  him  on  the 
table  in  order  tliiil  111'  nii-lit  have  the 
j»leasure  ol  gaziny;  <m  it  ithont  in- 
terruption— he  took  it  up,  and  tl^ru^l  it 
careles«ly  into  his  pocket. 

**  Where  can  Nora  Imj  !  Susan,  have 
^  ou  any  notion  of  xvherv  shi-  Is?"  At 
tliat  momcut  there  was  a  kuockalthe 
door.-  Susan  ran  to  open  it,  and  ad- 
mitted her  eou^in,  Gre«;ory  Downing, 
in  place  of  tlic  sifter  whom  she  ex- 
pected to  SCO.  She  t  ;ii:<'rly  in-jnin-d 
if  he  hod  seen  IS  oru  ;  but  hu  uuide  nu 
answer  to  her  interrosations.  On 
tscannins  his  face  bv  the  dim  niuon* 
light,  >vlii«  !i  rea i  Ik  d  the  jilace  whore 
they  stood,  she  paw  that  it  was 
even  more  than  usually  pale,  and  that 
it  was  wet  with  tear^;.  She  made  no 
more  incjuiries;  she  knew  that  some- 
thing terrible  luwl  happened. 

Gregory  Downiug  was  a  youna 
priesty  and  had  been  for  a  short  period 
settled  in  the  villan;e.  All  the  in- 
mntf'S  of  !?allinvca;:li  liked  him,  be- 
cau.se  of  the  singular  niildne.HS  and 
gentleness  of  his  character.  With  his 
uncle,  Marcus  Downing,  he  was 
particularly  a  lavorite.  The  old  m:in 
regarded  him  almost  in  the  liL'lit  of  a 
Hon,  and  Gregory  was  accustomed  to 
spend  much  of  his  time  in  the  society 
of  his  ancle  and  cousins. 

Now  h(»  pmised  at  the  door  of  the 
familiar  little  roam.  He  was  afraid  to 
enter.  11c  shuddered  to  announce 
ihe  tidings  of  which  ho  was  the  bearer. 
Affain  large  tears  fell  over  his  thin, 
saftow  cheeks. 

But  the  old  man  heard  him.  and 
said,  in  a  joyful  tone,  *'Is  that  Nora? 
Ah  !  girl,  whero  have  you  been  all 
this  time  i" 

The  yon  Mir  prioj-t  could  not  speak 
one  v.ord.  llii  breast  heaved  con- 
Tulaively ;  he  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands. 

Why,  Gregory,  is  it  you  !  where's 
Noi"a — where's  Nora?"  I  say,  cried 
the  old  man,  impatiently  Uiking  up  the 
thin  candle,  and  holding  It  so  as  tliat 
the  light  fell  on  the  di)or. 

**I*oor  Nora! — i»oor  Nora whis- 
pered the  young  priest,  in  a  husky 
Totce,  as  he  advanced  into  the 
room. 

The  old  man  looked  full  ou  his  ike 


and  the  candle  drop))od  from  his  hsnd. 

Nora  is  dead  I"  he  cried. 

*•  Worse  th.in  deatli ! — worse  by  f^^v 
than  early,  innocent  death  \"  exclaimed 
the  priest. 

The  old  man  sank,  a-  it'  pu  l  i nlv 
j)ro.str:it<'d  by  fhtih'  invisible  blow; 
wht  n  firi"Tory,  in  a  few  brief  wonif, 
wljieh  lii-i  powerl'ul  emotion  rentk-Tcdi 
hardly  audible,  informed  the  fiidier  and 
lister  diat  Nora  bad  «rone  away  that 
evening  with  Sir  Plmip  Lint(»n.  A 
pcj>on  fn>m  the  village,  who  chauafi 
to  be  at  the  castle,  hiid  seen  her  cnter- 
uig  it,  leaning  ou  the  arm  of  Sir  Phi- 
lip. The  man  who  was  watding 
them  ha<l  infonm'd  the  priest. 

»?ir  I'hilip  was  ot'  a  notoriously  pro- 
Htgato  chsd«ctcr»  and  therefore  ftr 
Nora  there  was  no  hope.  She  knev 
till'  bnjse  iiatnn*  of  thf  Tiinn  with  wlwni 
^he  had  elojK'd  ;  they  all  knew  she  luui 
gone  to  sure  destruction. 

No  words  were  heard  for  some  no. 
ments  atler  the  young  pri<  >t  tv.i><  1 
sjH  Mkincr-  Thr»  fleoj>f»*it  ofgrkt. 
which  is  noir«elcss,  was  there — the  giicf 
which  settles  m  directly  on  the  hMit» 
causiug  its  pulses  almost  to  stand  stiO— 
weakening!,  in  a  moment  of  it?  'K-^'p 
intensity,  the  vital  ]>owei>,  so  that  an 
audible  sob  cim  hardly  arise,  or  a  n> 
lievti^  tear  flow. 

•*  Curse  it — curse  it !"  gasped  the 
ohl  man  at  l;i^t.  T 1  i>  hands  vrvre  rln^f- 
cd  cou\iib<i\  ely ;  his  teeth  were  a't ; 
he  spoke  with  an  cflbrt.  **  Curse  it— 
curs*'  it  I" 

**  Do  not  ciu^e  hor— flie  is  weak — 
cullty — but  do  not  c  urse  her — yotu'owu 
Nora — the  girl  whom  we  have  all  lovwi. 
Leave  her  now  to  God,  and  to  God*t 
punishment,"  said  the  youns  prieslf 
raising  his  moist  eves  towards  heaven. 

"Not  her;  uo,  not  her;  but  1  aui 
curnug  it money.  I  am  curbing 
money — I  am  cursing  my  lon>  « 
money,"  cried  the  <>M  njati',  witli  an- 
gular vehemence,  and  he  .started  up 
from  the  recumbent  positiou  in  whicli 
he  had  been  ly  iug.  '*  Ye9,  yes-^  hsve 
loved  money— I  have  been  gatherin* 
it  dav  atlt«  r  dav,  with  ««nch  nnxictv.  fr»r 

•  •  ■ 

years  past— ever  since  1  began  to  grow 
old— ay,  ever  since  I  began  to  grow 
old,  I've  l>een  loving  money  muiv  »nJ 
more,  Tlils  ^  erv-  day  I've  l»»en  glad— 
I've  !>  H  ii  linjijiy,  berauso  uv»uev  wjis 
ilowing  on  me ;  and  now  what  docs  it 
do  for  me— what  good  will  I  get  out  of 
it  jdl  now?"  He  drew  Hulcfenlyoot, 
with  a  Ircnzied  gesture,  the  pocket- 
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boblc**  It*a  li^*Jiere — ^tbe  tnonoy  I 
|(ot  tlus  (lay ;  where's  the  enmfurt  of  it 

al!  now?  It's  liko  poi?»on  in  luy  hi^nrt 
this  vtTv  lainuti' — ay,  lik<»  huriiiiig  |Mn- 
tonU  thnt  niotu'V,  for  if  I  hadn't  loved 
it  80  well,  might  he  here  yet.  If 
my  n;inx)w  h<'nrt  had  h-t  me  give  it  to 
her  hist  nijjht  whi  n  slic  a.^keil  me  for 
It,  she  would  never  liuve  letl  me.  I 
know  it;  rn  Vdieve  it  as  long  as  I 
live.  It's  my  love  of  money  haj§  heea 
the  niin  of  iny  (.laughter ;  and  t^hi'  It 
hke  hur  mother,  a>i  !»he  sat  there  beMde 
me  last  night.  Oh!  curse  it — cui"se 
aU  money;  five  shillings  might  have 
saved  her." 

He  Him^  the  poekot-book  down. 
£ver>'  word  he  had  spoken  had  passed 
over  his  lips  with  a  strange  and  ma. 
niacal  rapidity  of  utteraneei  and  vehe> 
nience  of  cnimciation,  quite  unlike  his 
n«nnl  rharacter.  TIu  ti  lie  sank  asrain 
iiito  deep  sik-nce.  liii  whole  form 
moved  convnhnvely  for  some  moments ; 
hu  fiiee  was  distorted,  as  if  from  the 
effeclJ*  of  acute  bodily  suflering,  toge* 
ther  with  his  mentid  an^uislu 

In  a  diort  period  lie  was  seized 
with  spasms,  and  for  some  Unie  his 
daughter  and  the  yoimg  priest  watehed 
ovtT  liiiM.  ft  Juin'T  that  his  last  hour 
ttppi  oaeking  ;  but  he  was  lilted  to 

endure  ypt  mote  of  suffering. 


At  some  distance  from  the  row  of 
mean  bonsea  idiidi  comixisod  the  one 
!<treet  of  Ballinvea^h  stoo<l  a  cabin 
whifh.even  in  Ireland — land  of  wretch- 
ed dwelling-places  as  it  is — was  re- 
msfkable  lor  a  peculiar  squalen*  of 
look.  Strangers  pasnng  by  stood  and 
vroriilered  to  see  snioko  issuing  from 
tliat  ri>tt»'n,  fallen-in  roof,  wliieh  only 
panialiy  spread  over  the  block,  low 
wiUsp  Mtd  adced,  in  amazement,  "  Did 
hmuan  beings,  indeed,  live  there  ?" 

Human  beings  did  live  tliere;  but 
human  beings  can  lidl  below  the  brute 
creation  fur,  indeed,  in  ideas  of  com- 
fort and  d^uiliness. 

It  was  the  close  of  a  rainy  November 
day.  All  places  around  looked  daniji 
and  lb\^a^5' ;  but  the  aspect  of  tlie  piir- 
ticttkr  eafaiii  I  am  deMriMn^  could 
hardly  have  been  inade  more  nuserable 
by  any  mists  or  rains  of  tho  drearlc^f 
peril mI.  a  puddle  of  niin  and  nmd 
was  at  tlie  door  ;  but  sueh  was  alwtivs 

the  casOf  even  in  smnmer.  Within 
there  was  a  mod  iloor,  in  which  eveiy 


footstep  sank  de<  |i.  up  to  the  very  fiT«* 
place.  The  fire  was  composed  of  :i 
couple  of  snioidilering  turf,  and  a  few 
green  .sticks  or  branches ;  there  was 
neither  heat  nor  light,  but  there  was 
smoke— smoke  unceasing.  Cbso  to 
the  fire  there  was  stretched,  on  a  roi^ 
bench,  a  man  who  appear«  d  ;<sl(*ep,  or 
occupied  in  deep  thought.  Ihis  was 
Bfjran  Cassidy,  the  owner  of  the 
cabin.  Beseemed  about  forty  ycirs 
of  age  ;  he  was  large  and  strongly 
fonneil,  but  lean,  almost  to  emncin- 
tiun ;  his  face  had  something  in  it  un- 
like the  common  orderof  countenances; 
but  that  something,  though  it  spoke  of 
intellect,  spoke  far  more  stnkingly  of 
evil  and  i>en'erted  powers.  His  fore- 
head was  broad  ana  well-formed ;  but 
his  shagg>'  evebcowa*  almost  meeting 
over  his  sunken  eyes,  gave  a  sinister 
east  to  his  countenance ;  his  month 
told  that  he  was  habitually  iutempe- 
rate;  he  had  many  wrinkles,  and  nis 
whole  i^peaianec  showcnl  tliat  his  con- 
stitution was  much  broken  down  by  an 
irregidar  eonrse  of  llvinir. 

Brj  an  Ciu>hidy «»  nanie  was  iisso> 
ciated  with  dark  deeds  which  had  been 
committed  in  the  nt/ighbourhood — 
dee<ls  of  violence,  of  blo<)d,  which  are 
the  fearful  repro^ich  of  Ireland ;  but 
nothing  had  as  yet  been  proved  against 
him.  His  face  was  the  only  public 
<  viilcnce  of  his  guilt  ;  but  on  that  face 
there  were  tr.uos  ot'  c>xccss  and  crime 
not  to  be  mii«taken. 

The  only  other  occupant  of  the  cabui 
was  a  girl — a  child  aunost  She  was 
named  Grace — Gi*ace  Cassidy.  It 
was  a  mocking  name,  for  her  figiu*e 
was  much  delbrmed,  and  possessed 
hardly  one  outline  of  gracefulness,  or 
health,  or  even  of  yonth.  Slie  was 
not  t*  n  y-  arsofa^';  but  there  were 
many  wrinkles,  and  many  hollows  on 
that  small»  lean*  shrivelled  fiice,  whidi 
should  have  been  so  young.  The  poor 
child  was  only  aeqnainted  with  three 
aspects  of  lil'e — sickness,  starvation, 
and  unkindness.  She  sat  as  far  as 
possible  fi^m  her  father ;  she  sat  and 
strove  to  make  the  fire  burn,  for  her 
dress  was  so  thin  and  ragged,  and  she 
looked  so  blue  and  cold.  She  had  no 
conversation;  her  voice  was  sddom 
heard ;  it  was  one  of  Uie  saddest  pie* 
tures  of  childhood  without  hope  or 
joy. 

iiryau  raised  himself  from  hii  re- 
combent  posture^  and  stretching  out 
bis  arm,  he  took  ap  from  the  mud  floor 
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a  black  l  ottlf  ;  !io  put  it  to  liis  lip< — 
it  li.id  been  airciuly  drained,  lie 
tseHrelied  his  pockets— 

No,  no,*'  he  mMttered ;  •*  not  one 
farthiriLr — n  »t  :i  1  ml t penny  in  the  world 
li.ive  I.  Well,  there's  money  soine- 
"\vh(»r(^  above  uronivl,  and  I'll  have  it, 
maybe,  l>etbre  long.  }Iere,  (jraee, 
take  this  bottle  to  Bridget  Deimofs, 
and  tell  her  to  send  me  half  a  pint. 
Tell  her  I'm  sick,  and  can't  go  for  it 
my  sol  f." 

The  child  arose,  but  not  will)  al.u 
crity.  She  dragged  herself  to  her 
father's  side,  and  took  the  bottle ;  then 
she  slowly  waike<l  to  tlie  door,  and 

EAUsed.  It  was  raining  last,  anrl  slie 
ad  no  slriwl,  no  clnaK,  no  covoring 
for  that  s^niiiii,  unhappy  head,  with  its 
thin,  dry,  light-coloured  hair. 

"Be  oC  I  say  I— be  off,  Grace! 
What  are  you  stiinding  there  for  ? 
Yon'n-  not  afraid  of  I >»  in l'  drowned  — 
von  n-  not  so  easy  hurt,  I  ni  thinking, 
'rhere,  run  your  best,  and  be  buck 
soon*  or  mayl»e  you'll  suffer  for  it." 

The  child  did  not  sav  one  word. 
She  went  out  in  the  rain,  \cnowing  well 
that  her  thin  nirrs  would  lie  soaked 
through  ere  bhe  could  return. 

She  had  only  been  gone  for  a  ffew 
minutes,  when  a  new-comer  entered — 
an  old  man  walked,  with  feeble  steps, 
across  the  mud-floor — it  was  Marcus 
Downing.  Brvan  grectetl  him  re- 
spectfuU^',  and  with  some  apjx'arance 
of  surprise  at  receiving  a  Tisit  from 
him.  The  only  spare  stool  which  the 
<'abin  aflbrdcd  was  placed  by  the  fire 
for  the  old  nuin  -  aeoommodation. 

Marcus  Downing  had  gro^vn,  appa- 
rently, many  years  older  than  he  had 
seemed  but  a  lew  months  previously ; 
be  was  wasted  away  almost  Uy  a  skelc>- 
ton,  and  totte-nn!  with  feobleness  as  he 
walked.  His  line  had  grown  shrivelled 
and  bloodless,  ail  but  the  e^es,  whieh 
were  red  and  inflamed,  as  if  tiliat  old 
man  bad  been  long  in  the  habit  of 
spending  ni^t  af\er  night  in  sorrow 
and  weeping  ;  but  there  was  none  of 
the  5ot*tne<!<  of  sadness  now  in  his  face ; 
there  waj*  an  expression  ot  fierceness— 
of  the  bitterest,  most  resolute  fierceness 
— which  seenjcd  greatly  nt  vanance 
with  his  powerless,  sinkinn^  body.wliicb 
looked  as  if  its  grare  might  be  already 

Beautiful  is  tbe  sorrow  which  calms 
^whidi  sublimates  human  passion — 
which,  by  the  profound  reflection  which 
it  induces,  enables  the  wounded  spirit 


tu  n«!e  nbore  all  th(  mr  an  and  wfnk 
fi-elings  of  anger  and  revenge,  and 
teaches  f(jrf;iveness — g;odUke  forgive- 
ness and  j>ity,  and  a  wish  even  for  the 
welld>eing  o^  those  who,  by  their  wicked 
deeds,  have  riiini-d  fur  ever  in  tVi? 
world  all  the  liajtjiiness  al  the  enrlnr. 
in^,  horK'lei4ei  sutVerer — bcautitiil  and 
noble,  aDove  all  other  earthly  tbinp, 
is  sudi  a  spirit,  though  it  may  be  hid. 
den  in  the  meanest,  most  dMpised 
form,  or  the  nio«!t  ob^enre  eircum. 
stunees  ;  but  the  t>ld  man  liad  not  vrt 
learned  the  li< dy  principles  of  forgive- 
ness. The  spirit  of  ven  ffeanoe  biDnsd 
k(>«>nly  in  his  souL  He  had  Towed  the 
(l< «  pest  revenge  on  the  man  who  hsd 
injured  him. 

*«  Are  we  alone,  Bryan  Cassidy?" 
he  said,  looking  earnestly  aU  around 
with  his  piercing  eves. 

Br^an  assur^  him  that  the  csbia 
contained  no  one  but  t!i( mseU  es. 

The  old  man  made  no  an?wor. 
He  drew  out  a  worn  purse — an  oltl, 
faded,  dirtied,  coarsely-maQufactared 
pur8<> — which  had  been  long  m  kit 

J)Ossession  ;  it  was  now  pretty  well 
illed,  but  whether  with  silver  or  j'^M 
did  not  appear  through  ihe  thick 
material  of  which  it  wa^  formed ;  lie 
also  took  out  the  old  pocket-book, 
which  be  had  been  inspecting  so  jov- 
fully  the  ni;jht  he  heard  of  his  dai^* 
ter's  elopement. 

Br^ati  Cassidy's  eyes  glistened  at 
the  sight.  The  |:ood.  the  virtuous  of 
the  world,  have  felt  their  hearts  bound 
more  lightly  sometimes  at  the  sight  of 
money  ;  and  it  was  no  wonder,  thfre- 
fore,  that  the  soul  of  the  guilty  and 
degraded  man  was  gladdened* 

**  Why,  what  a  sight  of  money,  Ur. 
Downing !  Well,  it's  some  people  sre 
the  lucky  (V  vil-  -hi  re  'un  I,  now,  who 
havu't  got  a  eoin  in  my  possession- 
bad  lucK  even  to  the  sinsle  half- 
penny— ^it's  just  thmking  I've  hem 
there,  how  I'd  manage  to  get  a  little 
triflc^ — I'd  do  much  for  it  this  miootf 
— ay,  Mr.  Downinir,  it  would  be  the 
big  job  I'd  not  ntanage  for  as  much 
money  aa  that — though  to  be  sure—* 
and  here  he  strove  to  give  a  lookef 
indiflerence,  if  not  almost  of  principle, 
to  his  face — to  be  sure.  I  would  not 
do  harm  for  it  all,  eitlier." 

**llarm  1"  reiterated  the  old  mari  in 
a  shrill,  weak  tonOi— "harm — to  do  joj- 
tioe  on  Mm  who  murdered  my  Noni— 
ay,  murdered  her;  for  did  he  not  de«crt 
her,  they  say— yes,  before  six  weei» 
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(ird  he  not  turn  Ler  out — out  of  his 
fiut'  house  in  Ix)nd(jn,  and  .^he  dit'd— 
»bc  was  d/ing  when  she  left  liiiii — the 
died  in  some  wicked  place — some  foul, 
foal  place — she  diea — ^my  Nora,  that 
was  so  like  her  own  mother — he  killed 
li-r.  \s  it  hann  for  me  to  pret  ju^^tice. 
done? — it's  my?plf  should  'io  it,  X 
know ;  but  look  at  this  old  ana— there's 
DO  ttreoirtb  here — uo»  ft  could  not  in* 
jure  a  child ;  but  I'll  have  it  done— > 
11!  have  justice,  though  there's  not  a 
law  of'all  the  laws  thi-v've  been  makln::' 
and  making  theto  hundreds  of  years 
to  do  me  Uiat  justice,  as  it  should  be 
done." 

"Af,  it's  oaraelTes  must  do  our- 
w^ve*'  justiee  here  in  Iri^hitid,"'  cried 
lirvaa.  "The  Enizlish  trvants — what 
do  tkey  think  of  us,  or  our  children — 
they'd  ride  over  us — they'd  drive  their 
coiiches  over  our  bodies,  and  they'd 
ncTcr  think  we  suffered — never  dream 
of  the  wild  Irishman  or  woman's 
iiatiiig  blood  and  bones  as  gooii — ay, 
iS  g(X»d  in  the  eyes  of  God  as  their 
own.  Mr.  Downing,  don't  let  Sir 
Philip  escape  yoa»  now  that  he's  here." 
At  thb  Kryan's  eyes  fixed  more 
fcagerly,  more  glaringly,  on  the  j)ursc 
and  the  j^ockot-book,  which  the  old 
■MD  held  in  hia  tremblins  grasp. 

«Biit  what  could  /  do?"  said  he, 
looking  pitiably  upwards — *'  I'm  so 
n|d_Tiot  so  v«'ry  old,  either — ray 
iiiiher  was  a  j^tuitt  man  at  my  age  ;  but 
you  see  1  ve  got  60  old  of  late,  all  the 
^ren^  has  gone  entirely  from  me; 
bat  sere  I  biive  what  will  get  the 
jvjwCT  of  a  stronger  aim — ay,  money 
will  get  justice  ^one — money." 

Ue  paused^  and  his  brc;ist  heaved 
violently. 

['I  loved  money  once — ^not  long  ago 
~it  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  gather- 
io?  more  and  more  every  day,  and 
putting  it  past  with  what  1  had  before, 
tad  counting  how  soon  it  grew  into 
lOfnediin^  considerable.  I  had  a 
deHgbt  m  that,  but  now  it's  all 
'•hartjfd  Into  hatred.  1  hate  it  — 
every  shilliii<»  that  comes  in  sickens 
ne — it's  a  punishment  to  have  to  look 
it  it,  when  I  think,  as  I'm  always 
thinking,  night  and  morn,  sleeping  or 
waking,  that  so  little  of  it  might  have 
"iivrd  \\iiv.  Yef,  yes,  five  shillings 
might  have  ^avcd  her — «he  wouldn't 
have  gone  from  me  if  1  hadn't  refused 
that  money— curse  it—carse  it.'| 

At  that  moment  thie  little  girl  en> 
tered,  dripping  with  wet;  die  walked 


to  her  father,  and  gave  the  bottle  into 

his  eager  hand. 

"  She  wouliin't  give  it  without  the 
money,"  Miid  the  girl. 

"What!  it's  empty,  is  it?"  said 
Bryatt»  shaking  the  bottle,  and  then 
throwin!!  it  viok  nrly  from  him  on  the 
llDor.  "  She  wouldn't  ^ive  it  without 
the  money,  the  cursed  liag — money— 
ay»  they  wouldn't  give  anything  with- 
out the  money  in  this  world— starving 
witli  hunger,  or  dvinjr  with  a  burninir 
at  the  heart,  there's  no  help  if  there's 
no  monev — money  ;  ay,  there  it  is — 
there  it  lies— heaps  of  li,  but  It  is  not 
mine — it's  not  mine.'* 

Thi  re  wa3  a  fiery  gleam  in  his  eyes, 
as  he  looked  at  the  purse  in  the  old 
man's  hand,  and  glanced  towards  the 
empty  bottle. 

listens  to  us/' whispered  the 
old  man,  looking  in  the  direction  of 
the  little  jzirl,  who,  seated  on  a  tuH^ 
as  far  apart  from  the  others  as  she 

1*ustiibly  could,  was  leaning  down  her 
lead  on  her  thin  hand. 

Well,"  answered  Bryan»  **  it's  no 
matter — say  what  you  like  })t't'ope 
Grace;  she  knows  not  to  tell  a^ain — • 
ay,  phe's  after  knowing  not  to  tell 
again  by  this  time  i"  and  he  gave  a 
short,  quick  laugh. 

"  1  11  say  nothing  when  she's  there^ 
nothing — I've  another  daughter,  and 
havinnr  her,  it's  something  yet  to  live 
for  ;  it  s  better  to  be  cautious  before 
children  ;  they'll  tell  i^ain,  without 
knowing  what  harm  they're  doing — 
It's  only  an  act  of  justice,  to  be  sure, 
that  I  have  in  mv  head  :  but  there's 
laws  tlmt  won't  let  us  do  acts  of 
justice — liiere's  laws  that  hang  for 
doing  acts  of  justice — ay,  hang  us, 
though  the  whole  world  can't  deny 
that  we've  only  done  a  right  act  of 
retribution;  but,  Bryan,  I  won't 
speak  out  before  the  child." 

*•  Why,  now,  Grace  is  an  old 
woman— you  needn't  look  at  her; 
she's  nothing  but  a  child— a  small 
child  in  size,  but  T  tell  you  she's 
an  old  woman  in  mind,"  said  the 
lather. 

The  old  man  looked  through  the 
smoke  more  earnestly  on  the  shrivelled 

form  of  the  girl  ;  her  face  was  still 
covered  with  both  her  hands,  which 
were,  indeed,  thin  and  skinny,  like 
those  of  age;  her  high,  Drojeeting 
shoulders,  and  her  small,  hoUow  chest, 
wete  all  the  very  reverse  of  the 
rounded  oudines  of  happy  childhood  s 
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tho  old  ninn  <*'emo»i  struck  with  hor 
wrctchfdm  s'i,  lur  he  gazed  on  her  long 
and  car  lies  tl),  as  far  as  in  thu  smoke 
and  the  twilight  he  could  perceive  her 
figure. 

**  It's  a  poor  child — a  poor  sickly 
child,"  he  muttered,  in  a  kind  of  whis- 
per; "Xora  was  not  like  that — my 
Deantiful,  bright  Nora.  Well,  well, 
God  only  knows  how  miserable  her 
face  had  Ijccomc,  too,  before  she  died — 
ny,  ay,  and  he's!  livinGr  yet — hes 
living."  He  moved  his  hands  con- 
Tulsively  for  a  moment ;  then  turning 
to  Bryan,  he  said,  in  a  loud  tone. 
You're  not  treating  that  child  well— 
you're  stinting  her  in  meat,  or  clothes, 
or  somethinir,  that  you  may  save 
money ;  but  dou  t  do  that,  Bryan;  / 
refoM  mine  what  she  wanted, 
became  I  wished  to  save  the 
jnoncy." 

"Save  the  money!"  interrupted 
Bryan,  **  save  the  money  ! — it's  the  rich 
men  like  you  can  have  the  coiufort  of 
saying,  '  Mive  the  money.*  What  will 
you  say  to  the  poor  man  who  has  not 
pot  one  fiirthing — not  the  smallest, 
meanest  copper  coin  in  all  the  world, 
and  who's  sick,  maybe  as  I've  been  all 
this  day,  and  who,  when  night  comes, 
and  he's  sorely  off  for  comfort,  can  get 
none,  because  he  has  no  money;  and 
who,  looking  round  all  the  dirty, 
Riekening  ways  in  which  he  can 
honestly  earn  a  sixpence,  feels,  in  his 
body,  that  he*s  not  able  for  any  of 
them,  and  knows  tlint  the  morrow's 
sun  won't  rise  to  see  him  any  better 
off — will  yon  tel!  that  man  he's  saving 
the  money  oil  anybody  ?"  Bryan  spoke 
in  a  high,  commondinp  voice,  and  in 
a  manner  superior  to  his  mean  rank  ; 
he  had,  indeed*  been  better  educated 
than  the  generality  of  his  condition  iii 
life,  but  his  knowledge  hnd,  ahis  I  only 
aggravated  his  natural  pride  and  dis- 
content, and  so  increased  all  his  evil 
propensities. 

**  There's  money  here,**  said  the 
old  man,  sadly  loukiiig  down  on  the 
purse  and  pocket-book  with  a  long, 
ileep  groan. 

*'I  see  it — ay,  St*8  before  my  eyes, 
just  there  beside  the  empty  bottle,  but 
it's  not  mine — I've  nothing  to  say  to 
it — I  wouM  not  touch  a  fartl!!ni»^  of  it, 
were  it  iyitig  there  in  heaps,  unless  I 
had  earned  it ;  I  never  yet  took  what 
was  another's — ^I'U  never  do  that,  no 
matter  how  bitter  the  poverty  is  on 
me— I've  helped  a  wronged  and  honest 


fellow  to  get  revenue — no,  to  get 
justice— on  the  man  that  wronged  him; 
Pvc  done  that  once,  maybe  twice,  sad 
if  he  gave  me  something  like  pay. 
mcut  for  mv  trouble,  tnat  wa-^  all 
riirht — all  riirht;"  but  he  passed  ms 
rough  hand  nv.  r  his  brow  as  he  «aiJ 
this,  and  a  muinciiuiry  expressiou  of 
darkness,  of  unhappioess,  asif  be^  too^ 
had  a  conscience,  was  visiblep  end  thca 
inunetliaiely  vanished.  , 

''There's  money  which  you  raar 
earn  this  very  night  ;  but  the  cbiU 
still  sits  there,  *  whispered  the  oU 
dian.  Then  a  sudden  thought  seemed 
to  strike  him.  Ho  rose^  and  sp* 
preached  the  girl ;  she  never  Wke^l 
up — never  moved.  He  touched  her 
head,  saving,  "  Grace,  Grace." 

Tlie  child  glanced  upwards  htstilf, 
and  saw,  what  was  to  her  evea  a 
greater  rarity  than  food  and  cloth'!?— 
she  saw  kindness  on  the  old  maa'i 
face. 

"  I  want  ^ou  to  go  to  my  hous^ 
my  poor  httle  girl,  and  tell  wf 
daughter  that  I  sent  yon  to  keep  bff 
company  till  I  go  back  ;  and  ninrbe 
when  1  go  there,  shortly,  1  11  give  yoQ 
something  nice,  something  good- 
there  now,  it's  not  raining  much,  sad 
you'll  soon  be  there.*'  At  this,  he 
stroked  down  her  wet  hair.  At  tke 
very  moment  ho  was  plotting  against 
the  life  of  one  fellow- heing  he  felt  a 
deep  sympathy  for  another,  Mystfi* 
rious  human  nature,  thou  art  sU 
contradictions  1 

•'Something  nice — something  ^ood  I* 
reiterated  the  unlwippy  child  m  her 
soul,  though  she  did  not  speak  one 
word ;  but  she  raised  her  ey^  in  woo» 
der,  and  in  sudden  joy,  as  she  Itstaeed 
to  the  heavenly  language  of  pity — of 
kindness,  which  almost  for  the  first  time  | 
since  her  mother  had  died,  who  had 
been  tortured  to  death  by  the  uukiod- 
tvoM  of  her  husbaad,  fell  on  the  posr 
child's  ears.   Slie  was  so  surprised,  i 
that  it  was  not  until  the  old  ujan  hai 
twiee  bid  her  go  and  stay  with 
daughter,  that  she  rose  and  with  gUl- 
ness  and  alacrity  passed  again  Dwa 
her  father^s  wretcMd  cabin  out  isto 
the  dull,  constant  rain. 

Then,  all  alone  in  the  darkness  of 
that  miserable  dwelling,  Marcus  Down- 
ing umbidcd  his  designs.  Sir  Fhilip 
Lmton  was  in  the  country;  he  fcM 
been  in  his  own  <  a  ilo  for  a  few  days; 
the  old  man  had  made  it  his  bu^ine?^ 
to  learn  the  particulars  of  all  ki^ 
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ontgoinjrs,  and  bad  disoovertd  tliat 
CVer^'  night,  at  a  certain  hour,  Sir 
PhShp  vinted  the  cabin  of  a  handsome 
}"ounj:  widow,  who  liad  been  tlio  M'ife 
of  one  of  his  own  servants.  The  wi- 
dow's cabin  was  in  a  solitary  spot,  in 
A  retired  oonier  oftiie  nark ;  the  path 
leading  to  it  was  thicKly  surrounded 
with  trees — Bryan  tvas  notorious  for 
heio^  the  surest  shot  in  the  country. 

The  desdly  scheme  was  told— the 
parse  and  tiic  pocket-book,  containing 
betwcon  them  a  considerable  suniy 
would  rtnvHrd  the  deed. 

Of  all  the  frightful  depravity  which 
the  love  of  money  has  prodnoed  in  onr 
world,  this  mnst,  to  the  eyes  of  spi- 
ritual boin'j?,  seem  the  most  fearful-— 
that  for  u  sum  of  money  there  are 
haman  creatures  to  be  found  capable 
of  deliberately  taking  away  the  bfe  of 
afeflow-man  who  has  not  injured  tliciu 
—against  whom  thev  Imve  no  fi-clin^^'s 
of  rage  and  vcngeaiu  c,  t«uch  as  fill 
the  mind  with  nmdness,  and  dry  up 
&n  the  natural  emotions  of  pity  and 
comptmctinTi — thii?  jg  a  jvitcn  of  evil 
hard  to  be  believed,  but  that  facts  have 
proved  it — it  is  recorded  in  the  bhtck 
aanab  of  this  worid's  crimes.  Surely, 
surely,  as  the  guardian  angels  pass 
from  n  nlni  to  realm,  amidst  God's 
xoi^hty  creations,  in  uo  other  globe 
which  may  bo  tenanted  with  life  and 
ndnd  do  they  gaze  on  widkedness  so 
great  as  this  ! 

" I'll  do  it,"  said  Brvan  Cassidy,  in 
a  deep  voice  ;  and  his  hollow  eyes 
danced  with  raptore  as  he  gazed  on 
the  promised  reward,  glancujg  from 
the  piir-  *  to  the  pocket-book,  and  from 
the  pocket-book  to  the  purse  a^oin, 
and  mentaUy  calculating  how  mnch  the 
probable  amount  might  be.  Then  even 
he  wng  a«fh:im(Mi  that  it  should  seem  he 
was  ucttiatvd  solely  by  mcrccnar>'  mo- 
tives, though  in  his  heart  it  wai»  so. 

*'  It's  not  just  for  the  money  I'd  do 
it,  either — no.  Uav'n't  I  a  grudge  at 
that  Sir  Philip  ?  Didn't  he,  or  the  agent, 
it's  all  the  same,  take  the  bit  of  ^ound 
from  me  lon^  a^o  ?  ay,  they  did,  and 
do  yoa  think  I've  forgiven  that  yet? 
Doesn't  all  tbo  ronritry  hato  him,  too? 
Dof^n't  he  only  vonw  to  ruin  us  some- 
way ?  and  so  proud  a^  he  is.  Ay,  it 
was  oulv  yesterday  and  he  passed  roe 
by-— lie  iooked  at  me  more  scornfully 
th.m  ever  did  at  the  dirt  at  his 
It  — 111'  looked  at  me,  and  tumcMl 
away  liis  head,  as  if  his  eves,  nor  lii^ 
note,  nor  aa  jtiitog  about  him,  dressed 
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and  scented  as  he  was,  could  bear  the 
I>resence  of  a  poor  man  in  ra^s,  even 
for  the  half  minute  he  was  passmg  him 
by.  Wei!,  well,  this  time  to-morrow 
he'll  not  Ix'  looking  so,  mind  me;  he'll 
ruin  no  more  of  our  daughters — ^j-our's 
isn*t  the  only  one  he  has  mined,  Mr. 
Downini; ;  he  has  manv  a  black  curse 
on  his  hf:»'l^It's  a  public  trood  to  put 
huu  down ;  yes,  it's  for  the  good  of 
many  a  ]>oor  creature  I'll  do  it— there'll 
be  blessmgs  on  the  hand  that  has  pnt 
him  from  doing  harm  ;  and  ha\Ti't  1  a 
right  to  do  it,  besides  e'Tcrything  else, 
lor  youi*  daughter  was  iny  own  con- 
nexion. Wasn't  she  a  cousin  of  my 
own  cousin,  the  pri(^  George  Down, 
iug,  who's  my  own  second  cousin,  and 
the  oui}'  man  I  think  like  an  angel  in 
all  this  worid,  priest  or  no  priest,  that 
ever  I  met  with.  Yos,  y».iu  are  not 
able  yoiu*self  for  tliis  Itusinoss,  and 
siu-ely  some  connt'xlou  of  thu  iamily  is 
the  man  should  do  it ;  I  am  that  man. 
How  much  is  it — ^yon*U  let  me  count 
what  that  puxse  and  pocket-book  hold, 
will  you  ?" 

The  old  man  gave  the  coveted  things 
into  the  hands  which  eagerly  grasped 
them.  Bryan  connted,  and  was  satis- 
fied ;  there  was  n  larger  sura  than  he 
imajjined.    An  expression  of  most  re- 

SuUive  joy  lit  up  his  whole  fkce.  He 
eld  a  tight  grasp  of  the  purse  and 
pocket-book;  he  seemed  most  loath 
to  retm  n  them  a^ain  to  the  old  man. 

"Maybe  you'll  let  me  keep  them 
beforehand ;  it  will  nudce  mc  a  surer 
shot,  though  there's  not  nmch  danger 
when  it's  one  of  the  black  EngUsh  that's 
before  me— when  it's  one  that  has  dis- 
graced us,  and  murdered,  as  you 
truly  &iy,  my  own  cousin,  for  so  she 
was  in  a  way ;  but  you'U  let  me  keep 
this  !i'>\v — you  nec<ln"t  fear  any  mistake 
— uubudy  ever  doubted  the  honesty  of 
BiTau  Cassidy." 

The  old  man  looked  keenly  on 
Bryan's  face,  with  something  of  his 
former  watchful  attention  to  business 
matters ;  then  hegUmcedon  the  pock- 
et-book. 

"Keep  it,  keep  it,  and  be  sure- 
aim  well — aim  for  his  ctuigI  heart  that 

killed  niy  cliild." 

The  old  luau  rose  as  he  said  this ; 
he  pressed  his  hand  on  his  wrinkled 
brow  and  said  bis  head  felt  giddy  and 

nehini.',  but  be  SMpp'>'^('(l  it  was  the 
ttUiokeofthe  cabin.  Givin^^  a  second 
short  injunction  to  Br)'an  to  make  sure 
of  his  victim,  he  left  the  boose,  and 
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turned  in^  fixLle  steps  towards  his  own 
home. 

Money/*  lud  Brvan,  buttonbg 
his  pocket  more  aecurefy  over  his  new- 
U  acquired  treasure,  "ay,  money — 
its  CMinc  at  last.  1  saw  the  ^lltterin^ 
ol'  it  all  duy,  aa  1  Uiy  Llierc  watcliiu^ 
the  sparks  rmog  fix)m  the  firOf  but  I 
couldn't  giiesshow it  was  coming — well* 
it's  hi  re,  anyhow,  the  blessed  chan&i 
that  it  is.** 

U'hc  house  was  very  dark ;  be  was 
qotte  alone ;  he  thou<^ht  of  iJie  deed 
he  was  to  do,  and  he  felt  strangely 
uncomfortable  for  a  moment,  and  then 
he  was  astonished  with  himself  for 
having  such  a  feclinjg.  Yet,  let  him 
reason  it  away  as  he  pleased,  that 
emotion  of  repugnance  to  his  appointed 
task  of  death  still  continued.  He 
walked  out  of  his  caljin  to  strive 
to  dispel  it.  lie  walked  to  the  nearest 
place  where  ardent  spirits  were  sold, 
ftud  he  dnmk  a  considerable  qoan* 
tity*  Still  the  unpleasant  si  iisationa 
of  conscience  continued.  He  had 
no  thoughts  of  breaking  the  engage- 
ment he  had  entered  into ;  he  was 
firmly  resolved  to  do  the  deed ;  but  he 
wished  for  an  easier  mind.  Then  he 
recollected  the  consolations  which  his 
religion  gives  in  casea  of  premeditated 
crime. 


The  young  priest,  Gregory  Down- 
ing,  sat  alone  with  his  books,  in  his 
small  room  in  the  house  in  which  h»' 
lodged,  which  was  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  cabin  of  firyan  Cassidy.  It 
was  a  very  plainly-furnished  room; 
the  uncarpeted  floor,  and  uncushioned 
chairs,  and  uncurtained  window,  wfro 
all  comfortless  enough  ;  though  clean- 
liness and  neatness  were  there,  and  a 
bright  turf  fire  was  blazing  in  the 
little  grate,  and  the  voice  ot  crickets 
was  heard  about  the  hearth.  He 
who  went  forth  from  that  hnnible 
place  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  wa^ 
stationed,  could  not  be  charged  with 
the  ttn  of  luxuiious  living.  He  had 
a  nnuiber  of  books  on  his  little  taltlc, 
toiiether  with  writiut;  materials  ;  n  tVw 
roush  shelves,  nailed  to  the  white- 
washed wall,  contained  the  remainder 
of  his  libnuy.  There,  night  afler 
night,  tho  vou^g  priest  sat,  and  read, 
and  thought. 

He  had  thought  too  long  and  too 
detfply,  it  seemoa,  to  judge  from  the 


very  sallow,  sickly  hue  of  his  Uc«. 
Hb  whole  appearance  betokened  nmck 
study,  or,  at  least,  a  want  of  rest  and 
peace.  He  bent  his  head  od  his  lund 
as  he  read,  and  occasionally  lookal 
away  from  the  page  bctbre  bim,  souie- 
times  pondering  deeply,  with  e^e*  ri- 
veted on  the  ffround,  and  then  sighmg 
heavily,  as  ii  the  result  of  his  meditA- 
tions  wa.«'vcry  far  from  being  connccttti 
witli  h'!f>i>!n<'ss.  On  other  occ:isions his 
gaze  would  wander  to  the  tire,  and  he 
would  watch  the  bright  Mate  for  s 
long  time,  until  his  melancholy 
would  begin  to  glow  with  the  light 
and  beanty  of  some  inward  t'jiacvi 
which  might  never  gladden  hi*  f*ie  lo 
this  world.  With  a  sudden  start  bt 
would  return  to  his  book,  and  hia  ic> 
tual  lot,  and  his  breast  would  heare 
stnjngly,  as  if  he  felt  that  in  his  reve- 
ries  he  )):i<i  V>eea  wandering  into 
bidden  places. 

Life  seemed  to  wci^h  heavily  oa 
that  young  priest.  Aa  his  mind  looked 
over  all  the  possible  range  of  his  earth- 
ly  existence,  he  could  see  no  bngitt- 
ncss  in  it.  Yet,  iis  at  interval*  be 
raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  there  ew» 
an  expression  of  resignation  and  calm- 
ness on  his  brow,  which  showed  that 
he  lo(.)ke(i  much  bcjood  this  world £ar 
hope  and  re:»t. 

Yet  in  religion,  or  rather,  ui  ifc* 
man^-  systems  of  religion,  lay  the  warn 
of  his  sorrow ;  for  he  doubted  hi*  owa 
faith,  yet  knew  not  which  of  sll  ^ 
sect.s  Into  which  the  Christian  church 
is  divided  to  adopt  as  his  own. 
certain  of  the  broad,  grand  truth*  « 
religion  he  had  a  firm  belief  and  triut, 
but  in  all  minor  matters  his  miud 
straying  ever  in  perpetual  uncertainty, 
from  whicii  he  sought  refuge  iu  cUniJ 
to  all — in  love  to  all,  even  to  tkt 
meanest  and  most  degraded  peno&i 
with  whom  hia  duties  brought  him  » 
contact. 

The  entrance  of  Bryan  Cassidr 
rouiied  tlic  young  priest  from  ilw 
gloomy  thoughts  in  which  he 
plunged.  He  welcomed  Bryaa  viv 
warmth,  unmitigated  bv  the  ragged 
state  of  the  attire  in  which  he  pre*euttd 
himself,  and  by  the  reckle«?  andeFj 
look  which  bis  disorderly  mam«r  • 
life  had  stamped  on  his  face:  theattfl 
was  his  cousin,  and  as  such  he  alwiyj 
received  his  visiL«  with  attention  «nd 
kindness;  but  he  \va.«i  also  a  triiiid, of 
rather,  they  had  been  in  habits  «J 
friendship  in  the  very  early  fife 
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young  priest,  before  Bryan  had  become 
90  degraded  and  soiikeii  by  his  vice. 

Bn'an  took  the  chair  l)y  the  sMc  of 
the  fire  tvhieli  the  young  prio'-t  placed 
£n*  bim.    He  wa^i  almost  wholly  jiiletit 
fi>r  some  momentii.    He  sat  gazinrr  on 
that  jOQDg  prieBt's  pale,  gentle,  ndy 
faL'C,  on  whirh  no  shadow  of  crime 
st'eint'd  ever  to  have  rested  ;  he  gazed, 
and  thouffht  of  the  beauty  of  hoUness ; 
and  then  M  tbooght  of  how  dark,  hov 
pawion-stainitd  and  enl-acarred  his 
own  face  must  seem,  eoiitra.sted  with 
that  spiritual,  angel-Hke  countenance. 
He  saw,  as  he  looked  on  that  face, 
bit  own  depravity,  presented  before 
him,  as  if  in  a  mirror ;  he  was  toadied 
—he  groaned  deeply. 

"You  seeiD  ill,  cousin  Bryan,"  said 
tlie  young  priest,  kindly  looking  to- 
wards Bryvi  as  he  heard  his  groan. 

«  No—not  ill— not  ill—bnt  "  Ho 

paused,  and  seenu'd  to  be  deeply  oc- 
cupied with  hi:i  ihoughisi  for  a  moment. 
"I  bave  ft  tern  qneationato  ask  yon* 
cousin  Greffor\',"  he  added. 

"Well,  r  l!nr>|.v  to  answer 

them,  it  possible  ;  ana  u  you  are  suf- 
ftribg  from  mental  catiaes,  it  will  re- 
lieve yon  to  inform  me  of  your  aorrow 
— I  aak  no  confes.slon,  however,  unless 

yon  "  He  |)aused  abrfTptly — he  was 

touching  on  a  doctrine  of  hist  church 
in  ft  manner  wbicb  sbowed  bis  doubti 
•i^oubts  ivhich  were  not  yet  strong 
enoM^h  within  him  to  make  him  re- 
nounce that  church  altogether,  and, 
therefore,  he  rarely  made  any  public 
display  of  his  opinions. 

"  \V<i  confess  our  sins  to  you,  onr 
priest,  and  you  can  Inrpn're  115 ;  you 
can  obtain  pardon  fur  our  vvor^l  deeds," 
aiidBryftD,  very  abruptly;  aadbefized 
bis  eyea  wkh  a  startling  eagemeaa  on 
the  young  prte-t  s  face. 

That  face  became  still  paler  at  the 
question.  It  was  one  or  the  points 
wbidi  bad  ooet  him  the  longest  and 
deepest  study ;  the  most  peq)le\ed 
davf.  tho  most  restless  nights — his 
very  soul  sickened  now  utiiry  an  s  words. 

**  Frishtful  ddnaion  l^frightful  I—. 
what  mmions  of  souls  may  it  not  have 
lost,"  whispered  the  yonn*]:  priest,  half 
audibly,  looking  upwards  with  a  long 
and  melancholy  gaze. 

Bryan  was  aoipnted  and  much  puz- 
aled*  and  knew  not  how  to  account  for 
the  stcnnge  and  excited  looks  of  the 
prit^t. 

"  Yet  it  xm^i  be  ferae— it  might  be 
limn  I  ta  aolbmg  in^ioBflible  with 


God — he  could  give  human  beings  such 
ft  power— but  no  .  no  it  is  not  ao.*' 

The  young  priest  sighed  deeply,  and 
pfl?«intx  his  band  over  hi.s  brow,  lookecl 
round  with  an  u^pecl  of  bewildered 
uncertainty,  and  then  bent  his  head 
down  on  the  open  pages  of  bis  book, 
as  i  f  uaeonseions  of  the  presence  of  his 
visitor. 

"Why,  what  in  the  world  has  come 
over  yon  this  night  ?  Bnt  it*s  stndr 
that's  doing  it — you're  bUling  yourseUT 

over  your  books,  consin  Gregory," 
said  iiryan,  gazing  with  gentleno*???, 
and  even  raftness  and  aflcction  on  the 
priest;  '*  I  was  asking  you  a  question 
there — 1  havn't  troubled  many  priests 
this  while,  except  yourself,  hut  you'll 
forgive  me  for  it — i  intend  to  tuko 
myself  up  a  bit  affcer  a  whiles  t  was 
saying  that  when  I  « ommit  a  sin,  that 
maybe  you  may  think  a  yrroat  sin, 
though  I  don't,  for  there  s  ditlerent 
ways  of  looking  at  things  ;  but  when 
I  come  and  confess  it  afi  to  yon,  my 
own  priest,  you'll  get  me  free  pardon 
lur  it,  after  doing  a  light  penancsiy  peav 
haps." 

"  No— no/*  cried  the  youn^  priest 
with  energy  ;  "do  not  trust  in  anch 

a  doctrine,  do  not.  T  Ini]>lore  you;  do 
not  for  one  moment  believe  that  vou 
may  deliberately  cotuinit  some  great 
crime,  and  then  come  to  your  priest, 
who,  on  y  our  performing  a  penance,can 
forgive  you  ;  olitain  yon  free  forgive- 
ness from  God ;  priests  have  not  thia 
mighty  power,  it  is  a  perverteddoctrine, 
it  ha.'^  iteen  fearfully  pervoied  often!'* 

*'  What  !  it  's  a  doctrine  we've  learn- 
ed ail  of  us  ;  it  s  one  of  the  chief  doc- 
trines of  our  church,  isn't  it  ? — we  have 
acted  on  it,  too;  ay,  it  has  been 
acted  on  over  and  over  1"  Bryan  gazed 
with  still  ^rreater  surprise  on  the 
priest's  disturbed  face. 

"It  has  been  acted  on,  indeed," 
reiterated  the  priest,  dreamily  fixing 
eyes,  abstractedly,  as  if  ^za/inj;  far 
oll  iuto  the  disUmt  times,  when  it  waa 
a  dmk  tralhc  to  trade  in  the  evil 
propensities  of  human  nature,  by 
aelltng  the  power  to  commit  ain  without 
fear  of  punishment, 

**  Priests  have  sold  judui^cnces  long 
ago,"  said  firyan,  as  if  his  mind  hod 
tucen  the  very  same  track;  **ibr  a 
sum  of  money  the  liberty  of  com- 
mitting even  nuirder  has  been  jriven  ; 
the  mone^%  of  course,  paying  for  the 
prayers  with  which  the  priestsobteined 
the  paidon  of  the  ain.** 
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It  ir,;iy  have  hc-en  lon^  n^«<,  in 
Uurk  agcSf  but  there  is  no  such  vile 
doctrino  in  ourdittrch  non/*  answered 
tiie  prir>t,  earnestly. 

**  Ay,  but  our  church  is  iiifalliblt' ; 
there's  the  Mme  doctrinf*  in  it  yet, 
though  it'8  not  show«.Ml  in  the  same 
light>-it's  a  doctrine  /  wouldn't  like 
to  give  up,  cou.sin  tiregory ;  it  haa 
been  my  ooinfort  :tt  time.s — it  vthh  my 
comfort  a  wiiile  ago,  when  the  agent 
waa  killed;  but  tlutt  was  before  you 
came  here ;  and  we  all  eonfened  it  to 
priL'st  O'Donnoll,  an  e.T'y,  jr^^^xl  man  he 
was,  that  (liJii't  tziv*'  hiin><.-lt"  too  iimch 
bother  aboitt  anything  in  this  world 
except  the  eating  and  drinldog;  be 
gave  us  absolution,  thougbi  to  be  snref 
we  had  a  great  deal  of  fasting,  and  the 
like  of  that,  for  it,  too.*' 

Every  feature  of  the  young  priest's 
ihee  expressed  the  deep  horror  he  felt 
at  Bryan's  words.  **  This  is  fearful !"  he 
ejaculated. 

**lt  wasn't  my  iiand  gave  the  last 
blow;  no>  no,  cousin  Gn>gory,  it 
wasn't  my  hand— there  were  four  or 
five  about  it,  you  see  -,  and  I  had  little 
to  do  with  it^"  exclainie<l  Bryan, 
moved  by  the  emotion  the  priest 
ahowed  at  this  mention  of  his 
crime. 

**it'j  only  justice  that  a  set  of 
brave  fellows  do,  after  all,  when  they 
make  an  example  of  the  tyrants  §p.d 
opprassors ;  of  them  that  would  give 
thf  poor  people  no  way  of  living  ;  of 
them  that  break  down  the  very  bcarta 
of  the  starving  creatui'es. " 

*•  Bryan,'*  interrupted  the  priest» 
laying  his  hnnd  calmly  on  his  shoulder, 
'*  T  rHP.not  listen  to  this  ;  leave  justice 
and  punishment  to  God.  If  there  are 
tyranta  and  oppressors,  let  heaven^  or 
let  the  laws  punish  them  ;  but  do  not 
you  dare  to  lift  the  hand  of  violence 
against  them.  You  have  ahvady,  by 
your  own  confession,  much  to  answer 
»ir;  long  and  deep  must  be  voor  re. 
pentanoe  for  your  past  life,  before  you 
can  expect  peace  and  pardon  from 
God." 

Bryan  waa  silent  for  a  moment.  The 

solemn  accents  and  words  of  the  young 
prir^t  h;u;l  ?truc]c  him  drpply,  but  his 
mi  mi  was  much  confu8ed,  owini;  to  the 
large  <j[uantity  of  spirits  he  had  drank 
before  entering  the  priest's  lodgings  ; 
he  could  not  reason  ;  he  could  only 
feci  a  stupified  sensation  of  deep  guilt 
and  remorse. 

But  your  prayers,  Gregory—the 


«< 


prajfcrs  of  n  j-rle^t,  and  such  a  priest 
OA  yon,  will  surely  save  my  soaiL  I 
shall  confess  all  I  have  done— to- 
morrow rU  confoss,  and  yon  -will  get 

pardon  for  mf — you've  the  p^^v^vt  rto  do 
It  — I've  always  believed  and  trusted 
m  that." 

Believe  and  trust  no  mora  ia 

it,  then,  1  ^\■^\•n  you;  oommit  noeiil 
action,  under  the  impression  that  your 
priest*  that  any  priest,  that  any  but 
God  himself,  can  foigive  you ;  there  if 
no  power  in  us,  your  prieats^  to  obtain 
you  that  foi|;ivenew  remember  mj 
words," 

"Why,  this  is  strange  1  strange!* 
muttered  Bryan.  Bntat  that  moment 

the  old  clock  in  the  priest's  room  struck 

nine.  Bryan  st;irted  up.  It  was  his 
hour.  Between  nine  and  ten  he  was 
to  do  the  Mack  deed  he  had  promised 
to  execute.    The  young  priest's  wmds 

had  moved  his  feelings;  had  given 
him  sensations  of  horror  at  himself, 
but  had  not  yet  changed  hia  re- 
solution. 

lie  almost  shrunk  from  the  hand 
which  the  priest  kindly  presented  to 
hiui  as  he  was  leaving  the  room ;  be 
felt  keenly  that  he  was  too  guilty  to 
press  the  hand  of  one  so  g^xl ;  be 
turned  away  his  eyes,  ix'rhaps  for  fear 
the  evil  purpose  wiUun  him  might  be 
read  there. 

Am  he  dotad  the  door  of  the  jtnog 
prtest*8  honaei  and  walked  hastily  to 
his  own  miserabh  ( ;ii  h.  f-lt  an 
unutterable  Teaming  within  him  that 
he  could  but  change  places  with  hit 
cousin  Gregory — that  he  ooold  bot  be- 
come like  him,  so  free  from  gi^ 
But  yet  he  walked  straight  to  the 
place  where  his  pistols  were  dep<»ite(l> 
and  eeleeted  the  best»  and  dusged  it 
anew  with  great  care.  When  he  ^ 
quite  ready  ho  stood  irresolute.  Hit 
head  was  in  a  state  of  confusion. 
Some  of  the  young  priest's  words  were 
ringing  in  his  ean. 

Then  the  money  which  he  bad  gained 
seemed  to  spread  itself  out  in  a  heap 
before  him-lsilver — bank-notes — gold 
— ecwJtf  he  give  it  up — oonld  he  ciny 
it  back  to  the  old  man,  and  so  leate 
himself,  as  he  had  been  but  a  few  hours 
before,  utterly  penniless?  No;  he 
felt  he  could  not  relinquish  that  mo- 
ney— It  waa  ao  lon^  sinoe  so  larg«  < 
sum  had  been  in  his  possession — he 
had  known  so  mueh  of  the  blackness 
of  poverty — he  had  so  recently  looked 
into  the  very   depths  of  fbvit. 
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tion,  and  g!i2cd  down,  as  if  on  liis 
grave,  where  hiy  his  shrivelled  lurni, 
whleh  had  slowly  died  the  death  of 
hunger,  because  he  had  no  money  to 
bny  food,  and  could  not  work  to  ob- 
tain money,  because  he  had  uo  strength. 
But  ho  had  money  now,  and  so  beau* 
tifol  as  it  seemed  !  silver  and  gold  had 
never  seemed  so  bright  and  Lrlorions 
to  him  before — there  was  magic  in  its 
very  touch — whilst  it  remained  on  his 
person,  he  felt  he  hwl  not  power  to 
draw  back  from  his  ovi!  porposo. 

Next  the  old  man,  MarcnsT)owning, 
accmed  to  rise  before  him,  uttering  the 
words,  **  Vengeance,  vengeance  on  the 
de8tn>>er  of  my  child."  Br}*an  opened 
his  heart  ■vvldclv  to  his  fuelint^s.  llo 
wilfully  blindf<l  hiniseif  as  lo  his  mo- 
tives, persuading  himself,  as  much  as 
possible,  that  money  was  but  a  seoon* 
dary  indooement;  that  pity  for  the 
old  man,  and  a  desire  for  justice  on  a 
tyrant,  chiell^  actuated  him. 

So  he  hastily  closed  the  broken  door 
of  his  solitary  cabin,  as  his  daughter 
bad  not  yet  returned,  an<l  proceeded, 
at  a  rapid  pace,  to  Sir  Philip's  park, 
lie  800U  reached  the  solitary  place 
where  his  -victim  was  expected  to  pass. 
And  took  up  his  station  amon^  the 
thick  trees  which  surrounded  the  nar- 
row road  or  path  leading  to  the  widow's 
cottage. 

All  was  silent  and  solitary.  The 

night  was  very  calm — hardly  a  breath 
of  wind  was  to  bo  heard  throiigli  the 
trees ;  the  rain  was  over ;  there  was  a 
clear  sky  with  a  bright  moon  shining 
purely  down  on  all  the  hidden  wicked, 
ness  of  thi.H  world.  Bryan  w^alked 
flowly  throuirh  the  trees  by  the  side  of 
the  path,  listening  intently  for  the 
sound  of  footsteps.  Lons  he  walked 
and  listened,  but  no  sound  was  to  be 
Leai  d,  no  human  creature  pa«sed  near. 

The  moon  shone  clearly  down  upon 
him  throngh  the  leafless  trees.  He 
looked  up,  and  wondered  that  the  bles* 
6cd,  holy  li<j;ht  of  heaven  could  come  so 
briirhtly  down,  as  if  to  slu  \v  him  liow 
to  aiui  most  iu.-curatcly  at  the  heai't 
and  life  of  a  feIlow.bemgs  his  dark 
a«id  evil  face  brightened  at  the  thought ; 
it  wns  as  if  heaven  was  approving  of 
the  deed — was  furthering  his  eflorts  to 
rid  the  world  of  a  tyrant  and  a  de- 
stroyer; the  fancy  pleased  him  for  a 
niouient,  but  it  soon  pa.'^sed  away.  He 
could  not  divest  himself  of  a  conscious- 
ness of  deep  guilt,  though  he  made 
wmr  effiirt^    He  tried  to  bury  him. 


Felf  in  the  dreams  of  the  j)ast,  and  so 
forget  his  unbraiding  feelings,  which 
he  imagined  nad  been  excit^  merely 
by  dreumstances,  and  would  soon  sub- 
side as  on  former  occasions.  lie  f^tond 
by  a  Inrte  old  tree,  and  remembered 
YiTidly  the  time,  when  a  bo^,  almost ' 
thirty'  years  liefore,  he  bad  climbed  up 
in  order  to  demolish  a  ma^zple's  nest ; 
and  how  lie  had  tallen,  for  he  wa^ 
voung,  and  being  unused  to  climb  so 
nt^h,  his  head  hiul  grown  dizzy;  hut 
his  clothes  had  become  entangled  in  one 
of  the  lower  l)rnnehes  whieli  he  had 
gra!<ped,  and  so  eseaped  falling  on  the 

ground,  and  was  not  much  hui-t ;  and 
e  was  so  glad  that  ho  had  sostmned 
no  injur)';  and  his  companions  all 
laughed  with  such  delijrht  when  they 
saw  the  magpie'ti  eggs  tlung  clown  to 
the  gronndl-only  one  little  girl  was  so 
sorry  that  th)sy  were  broken,  for  she 
wished  to  present  the  shells*.  That 
scene  came  all  before  him  again;  there 
was  himself,  that  small  boy,  with  such  a 
glowing  face,  and  such  a  bright,  open 
brow.  Ah!  was  that  the  same  face  v.  iili 
the  one  wliich  li'^  had  L'azed  on  wry 
lately  in  an  old,  broken  iookiug-gla>s — . 
the  black  evil  face*  on  which  he  thought 
he  could  distinctly  trace  all  the  crimes 
ho  had  ever  done,  and  wondered  if 
other  people  conid  do  the  some  when 
thoY  gazed  on  him? 

A  sodden,  bitter  thought  passed 
throuorh  him — if  he  had  onlv  fallen  to 
the  ground  on  the  stones  at  one  side  of 
the  tree,  and  died  when  he  was  a  little 
boy,  how  happy — how  TCry  happy 
woidd  it  not  have  been  for  his  soui  t 

W\\y  could  he  not  "o  aw.iv  now  and 
give  up  the  execution  of  this  evd  deed 
at  least?  No;  he  ft^lt  some  kind  of  a 
fitte  upon  him— he  could  not  dri^  him* 
self  away — there  he  nin.'^t  wait  and 
watch,  and,  if  po^slblf,  destroy  ! 

He  saw  lights  from  bomo  oi  the 
village  cabins  gleaming  through  the 
trees.  There  was  one  which  came 
from  the  window  of  a  poor,  hard-work- 
\i\(f  r^irl,  whrt  Fat  np  Into,  far  pa«t  mid- 
night often,  and  yet  rose  always  when 
it  was  clear,  and  worked  with  her 
needle  perpetually,  earning  never  more 
tlian  one  sixpence  for  the  longest  day 
and  night's  lal>or ;  and  very  rarely  so 
much  as  sixpence — very  rarely  indeed; 
poor  girl!  now  very  hardly  she  had 
earned  that  little  miserabh*  triilc  of 
money.  Then  he  \v(.ndere<l  if  she  would 
do  some  evil  action,  some  fearful 
action,  such  as  he  was  going  to  do,  for 
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a  Urge  sum  of  money ;  but  he  well  knew 
in  his  heart  she  would  not.  No,  Mary 
Kelly  wris  by  fjir  too  gootl  and  kind 
lor  ;iny  thing  of  evil.    An  her  mild  and 

Imle,  hut  very  j)K'asing  fare,  rose  up  in 
lis  imagination,  it  gave  him  oii"  siii^rln 
moment  of  plea,*ure  ;  hut  the  n«-xt  was 
more  bitter  by  contrast.    What  could 
l^\nry  KeD  v  think  of  him  if  she  know  all? 
;  ■  '  suddenly  the  memonr  of  his  «lend 
^\  ir.  (  aiiio  -trongly  upon  him  ;  he  did 
not  suininon  that  remembrance,  for  it 
dark  and  mi.-^crable.     The  last 
hours  they  had  spent  together  jvissed 
again  before  him;  -lie  saw  her  lying 
on  her  Tiiffin  bo<1,  intoxicated,  shame- 
fully intoxicated,  imt  he  was  no  better. 
He  had  entered  his  cabin  in  a  state  of 
drunkennes>,  too  ;  but,  uncon^'ious  of 
bis  own  (1.  u'radation,  he  was  strongly 
alive  to  hens ;  he  had  su8|>ected  her  of 
^lill  worse  crimes,  but  he  had  no  evi- 
dence of  theui ;  of  her  intemi>eranee 
then?  was  no  doubt — ilnn-  >be  lay  in 
its  worst  stages.  He  couM  not  i  CTmin- 
ber  what  passed  all  that  night  i  he 
oould  never  distinctlv  call  it  back;  he 
beloved  he  was  mad ;  but  there  were 
fvil  words  nnd  blows  pas?<'d  Ix'tworr) 
them,  and  tiu;  next  day  she  died,  and 
iKJople  reported  her  husband  had  Inlled 
her.   That  was  the  occurrence  whieh 
first  stamped  the  trat     of  evil  on  hh 
face ;  his  brow  was  dark  aud  suspicious* 
always  ailerwards. 

Ho  ^ndked  rapidly  backwards  and 
forwards  among  the  trees  for  his  ex- 
cite <1  iinnginatiou  conjured  up  her  image 

 not  a.s  she  was  in  her  kst  wretched 

hours,  but  happy,  young,  and  nierr%' 
and  handsome  as  she  used  to  be  hi  the 
days  of  their  coiu'tshiji,  wlien  they  both 
loved  each  other  fofundiy. 

lie  had  been  tlieix*  ior  a  long  time, 
he  believed,  and  still  Sir  Philip  did  not 
come.  It  was  long  past  ten*  he  knew» 
and  yet  he  heard  no  footsteps ;  some- 
thing must  have  delayed  him  ;  there 
wii»  no  oUier  way  by  which,  coming 
from  the  castle,  he  could  reach  the  wi- 
dow's house.  He  determined  to  wait 
for  a  while  longer,  however. 

Suddenly  he  heard  footsteps — rapid 
footsteps*  He  placed  himself  ready> 
where  the  moon  shone  clearest  down 
on  the  path.  Ills  lu'a<l  wns  reeling — 
his  hand  was  tivnibling ;  but  he  I'elt 
urged  ouwaitls  in  his  dreadful  purpose 
\gy  some  irresistible  |)ower  within  him. 
So  confused  was  his  mind  he  did  not 
di'^tingnish  that  the  footsteps  were  not 
those  of  a  grown  person,  and  that  they 


came  in  an  opposite  dipection  from  that 
which  he  was  watching.  He  wa>  in 
the  act  of  raising  his  j)istol,  wht* n  a 
small,  ragged  boy  emerged  from  the 
dark  shade  of  the  trees,  coming  as  if 
from  the  willow's  house,  and  ran  hn^ttly 
aloiiu'  ihv  path.  Bryan  recoguise<I  him 
as  an  orphan  nephew  of  the  young  wi- 
dow, whom  she  nad  reared.  He  won- 
den-d  where  the  child  roiilii  ]><<  going 
at  that  hour  of  the  night  :  he  thtmglit 
of  calling  him  to  him  and  ini|uiring, 
but  a  nervous  fear  of  diaoovenBg  him- 
self  kept  him  silent. 

He  shuddered  ;  for  as  the  boy  ran 
sndth*nly  up  to  where  lie  stood,  he  had 
almost  fired — had  the  boy  not  been  so 
very  small  he  would  certainly  have 
fire<l :  and  his  blood  ran  cold  at  the 
thought  of  murdering  a  jK>or  innocent 
child,  though  he  coolly  contemplated 
the  death  of  a  maabnrdened  with  many 
unre|)entcd  sins. 

His  horror  at  the  thought  of  bis 
chancing  to  kill  that  child  caused  him, 
for  a  moment,  to  contemplate  the  crrine 
ofmurder— .of  the  murder  he  was  going 
to  conmiit— in  a  new  and  npp.dling 
liglit.  Jb-  wished  veheranitly  that  Sir 
Philip  had  only  injured  him  very 
deeply  in  some  respect»  that  he  might 
have  a  stronger  reason  for  the  act  be 
w:i*«  about  to  por]iefrate.  He  strove 
with  «  ajeriu  to  consider  himself  as 
the  near  relation  of  Nora  Downing, 
and,  as  such,  the  man  who  had  the  best 
light  to  avenge  her. 

Put  in  the  moment  of  hi«  greatest 
self-reproach,  when  he  hat!  almost  re- 
solved to  wait  no  longer,  his  hand  in- 
ad\erteiiily  touched  the  pockct-book 

 the  chain  of  rnoney  was  again  fitf- 

tencd  around  him— he  remained. 

At  last  he  heard  iootsteps  advancing 
—measured  footsteps— 4igain  he  stood 
where  the  mooniisht  shone  most  cle^ir- 
ly.  The  figure  or  a  man  appeared  atl- 
vanring  in  the  direction  he  was  watch- 
ing-a  man  enveloped  in  a  desk*  the 
collar  of  whieh  was  drawn  up  consi- 
derably around  his  face,  "  It  is  Sir 
Philip,'"  muttered  briao.  He  aimed— 
he  fired. 

Marcus  Downing  awoke  from  a  dis- 
turbed and  sick  slumber.  a<'  the  davm 
of  the  dull  iS'ovember  morning  was 
sending  its  beams  into  his  small  bed- 
room. All  night  he  had  been  op- 
pressed with  evildreams.  Terroi-s  bad 
overwhelmed  him,  he  knew  not  vrhv; 
mysterious  horrors  had  been  sprdw 
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before  hi>  f-Ludtlerinji;  p'nzc.  TTe  was 
^iacl  now  that  ho  was  awake,  aiiti  that 
It  was  dav-li^ht,  and  tliut  all  the  fuars 
daiknev  bnngs  lud  departed.  Hit 
lint  thovurlit  was  of  Nor«>  and  of  Sir 
Philip. 

**ii>he  is  avenged — she  iaaveugvd  by 
thu  time  I"  he  whispered ;  and  a  liercf , 
bitter  jqjr  passod  over  hb  wan,  shriTeU 
led  face. 

At  that  moment  the  door  of  the 
room  was  violently*  o|K'i»cd,  and  a 
figure  aitered>  which  caused  the  old 
mao  to  «tart  up  in  his  bed,  in  speech- 
less wniifb'r  find  terror. 

It  was  Bryan  Cassidy — it  was  like 
the  doomed  spirit  of  Bryan  Cas^ildy, 
if  such  covki  apnear  to  mortAl  eves. 
*  There  was  no  loolc  of  bl(Kxl  or  lin;  in 
his  lace ;  but  his  lips  were  apart,  his 
teeth  were  bare,  hi^  hands  were 
deoched. 

"There — ^thcre!"  he  cried,  as  he 

reached  the  bedside ;  '*  there  is  ymir 
cursed,  cursed  uionev — the  iiricf  von 
paid  me  for  shedding  blooil.  Take  iL 
Dack — take  it." 

He  Hung  the  purse  and  pocket-book 
together  on  the  be<l. 

The  old  man  could  not  say  one 
wordL  Hia  eyes  were  distendea  and 
fixed  on  the  maniaclike  Ibrm  before 
him. 

"Curjse  it — curse  it — riir<c  your 
money  now,  old  man!  If  you  had 
never  made  it»  we  wotdd  have  all  been 
i>ap|)y.  Bumit— boiyit  now!  God!^ 
Go<I,  if  I  ha*l  newr  .seen  it!" 

Bryan  writlietl,  as  il'  in  convulaions. 

BliU  the  old  man  could  not  epeak — 
eotdd  not  ask  the  reason  of  all  the 
ajfony  ho  .^avp.  lie  seemed  ?«uildcnly 
f>'nu-k  into  a  statue- lik<  f'  nn  nf  jvf- 
iuid  helpnessness,  and  uiiuLierubic 
ouserj. 

"  And  I  loved  him  so  well ;  there 
was  nobody  In  all  the  world  I  loved 
as  I  did  hiiu  ;  there  was  no  other  liv- 
mg  creature  so  good  and  kind ;  I 
nonld  have  given  up  my  best  heart's- 
blfK)d  for  him — ay,  every  drop  in  niy 
veins  for  bimi  and  now — now — my 


own  hand — the  hand  that  would  have 

gone  throii^zb  fire  for  him — to  do  it  

cursed — cui>ed  money  !  There  was 
a  mist  came  before  my  eyes  when 
I  filed  last  ni(^ht — a  black  mist ;  it 
was  the  devil's  pn'^senre,  keep- 
ing me  from  sc<  in<:  and  kiiowin^r  the 
man  I  loved,  tliut  1  might  nmrder 
him,  and  so  put  one  SO  cood  8Way 
from  the  world  ;  but  I  fired  true, 
thoucrh  the  black  mist  was  there.  I 
saw  it  this  monuDg — I  saw  the  crowd 
gathering  aboat  the  place.  I  could 
not  stay  away  for  fear  they  might  sus. 

f)ect  rae.  I'll  see  the  jirond  tvrant 
^nnj;  low,  1  said  ;  m)  I  went  fo*  for  k 

on  oir  Philip's  dead  face,  and  1  saw  

I  saw  Aim— my  own  cousin— .the  only 
one  I  loved  in  the  world — lying  there, 
murdered  by  my  hand  !  Old  man, 
bury  that  money  in  some  deep  pUue ; 
never  let  it  be  used  for  any  purpose. 
There's  black  curses  on  it." 

As  Bryan  repeated  the  last  wonls, 
he  turner  1  away,  and  hastily  left  the 
room  and  the  hou.se. 
The  old  man  fell  back  famting. 
There  was  a  noise  and  lamentation 
through  the  villajje  of  Ballinveagh. 
The  body  of  the  young  priest,  Gregory 
Dowoinff,  was  found  Tyinff  dead  in  Sir 
Philip  Linton's  park';  be  was  shot 
through  the  head.  The  young  widow, 
whom  Sir  Philip  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  visiting,  had  been  taken  suddenly 
very  III  on  the  previous  evening,  and 
had  dispatched  a  messenger  for  the 
]irlc?:t  l)etween  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock,  as  she  feared  she  was  at  the 
pomt  of  death.  On  his  way  to  her 
cottage,  the  unfortunate  young  priest 
met  witli  the  doom  which  was  intended 
fur  anotiier.  Sir  Philip  had  )>een 
called  away  after  nightfall  on  impor- 
tant baonesa  to  some  distanoe^  and  so 
escaped. 

Marcus  Downing  never  rose  from 
his  bed,  when  he  heard  of  the  fate  of 
his  nephew.  He  died  in  a  bhort  period. 
Brvaa  Cassidy  disappeared;  no  tidings 
of  him  ever  xeached  the  neigbbourbora 
ailerwards. 
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No  portion  of  Irnh  stor^  if  to  little 
Icnown  as  our  domestic  history,  wfaidi 
still  remains  to  be  written  ;  and  a  re- 
trospect of  Irish  theatricals  throws 
light  in  variuus  directions  on  the  man> 
tan  and  cbanictcrs  of  our  eotuttrv. 
In  the  days  of  Wofltogton  and 
Thomas  Sheridan,  whom,  for  distinct* 
oess,  we  will  call  Manager  SluM-idan, 
domestic  life  in  Ireland  became  en- 
larged«  and  a  decided  prop^rcss  was 
maae  m  society  at  Dublin.^  The  life  of 
Swift  is  the  nrst  interestbg  chapior 
prcsorvcd  to  ns  of  our  domestic  lit' 
since  the  Kevolution,  njul  the  second 
chaj)ter  is  the  history  of  the  Sheridan 
fiundy — that  brilliant  and  far-famed 
race  who  have  (^ven  ornaments  to 
the  church,  the  senate,  and  the  bar, 
and  whose  nanu;  is  irloriously  asso- 
ciated witii  the  hi:<tory  and  literature 
of  England. 

The  Sheridans  are  of  an  ancient 
stock,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  I^efor- 
Tiifition  divided  into  two  branches — 
one  becomlnf^  Trotcstant,  and  the 
other  retaining  the  Koman  Catholic 
ereed.  It  is  tuinecessaiy  to  detail 
the  connexion  of  Dr.  Sheridan  with 
Swift.  The  son  of  Swift's  friend  was 
the  actor  and  mananrer  ;  and  as  there 
have  been  often  mistakes  about  his 
birth,  we  will  quote'a  curious  circum- 
stance from  the  '<  Miscellanen  Kova* 
of  6.  Whyte^  and  his  Son,  £.  A. 
Whyte":^ 

"It  is  a  jmt  remark  of  Dr.  JolinAon'H, 
that  'many  thfaigs which  at*  fidn  an  trun- 

mitted  from  book  to  h<u^\<  und  t^alji  ( rcdit  in 
tlio  worM.'  an  obsenraUon  whidi  coiues  homo 
to  ilie  ex[)ert«ncc  of  most  intelligcnl  readent, 
■ad  baa  bew  almndaiitly  vwifled  ia  the  case 
of  Mr.  Sheridan.  In  a  former  pn^c  of  this 
rolumi-.  it  is  siaid,  that  lie  died  at  Mar^'ate, 
Thur.s^Uy,  August  lha  ICUi.  'i'lua  'i6&n  errur 
of  tlM  presd,  it  •hoald  be  Thonday,  Au- 
gust  the  14 til,  1788.  lie  had  perfonued 
t\  !•  Mtf  nml  diflindt  part  i:i  the  pye  of  tl>c 
|iubhc,  and  hia  tinnl  t>xit  wan  not  unnoticed. 
*UdBoin  of  the  lata  ThomM  Sheridnn,  Bmi.,' 
appealed  ia  the  Eoiopeaa  Magaaino  for  the 


months  of  September,  October,  NovtmUr, 

and  Docemhi  r,  ^ul-'^rqucnt ;  stntiiijj;  ;n  'I.': 
first  histauce,  aoconiing  to  cas»toai,  the  sup< 
po&ed  particulars  of  his  birth  and  poreuLiige, 
aa  follow 

Thomaa  Sheridan  was  the  cidcil  eee  rf 

Dr.  Tlioni.n  Sheridan,  an  cmiucnt  f^ivin? 
and  schoolmaater.  h'At  more  celebralod  u  the 
friend  and  conipauiun  of  Dean  Swift,  br 
Wm  Macplienon,  daoghter  of  a  Scota  pni- 
tlcrnai).  lit'  was  hom  at  Quil<  a.  n  pl.u^  which 
to  futnrL^  times  will  acquin:  a  degree  of  im- 
l>ortancc,  a«  the  residence  of  Swift,  asd  the 
Uftfa-pfawa  of  moet  of  Mr.  Sheridaoli  Ml^; 
particuhirly  (he  anther  of  tlie  School  Jiv 
Sr<nie!af.  And  in  a  prior  piitjlication,  coa- 
tauiing  '  Memoirs  of  Eitbartl  Briualcj'  Siwri- 
dan,*  that  fcentteman  U  deaciUied  as  *lbi 
eldei«t  jion  of  Tli  'inas  Sht  ridan  and  Fmeei 
his  wife,  bom  at  Quilia,  near  DuVttn.' 

"These memoirs  were  rcpablbhml  rcibatim 
ia  dlfiffont  pbMia,  partieatarljr  in  the  Bfti* 
bur-h  aad  Dublin  Magazines ;  the  latter  If 
V:\t.  15ynu',  Ixwkseller,  ( infton-strcct.  .  .  . 
li  musL  be  presumed  that  ibe  compiler  pro- 
ceeded oa  the  beet  infonnatloD  he  eeddcol* 
!i  c  t ;  but  his  information  was  not  autbcotil 
Mrs.  Knowles,  Mr.  Shciiil.m's  youn::r«t  and 
only  surviviu(;  »ster,  wbu  at  thu  lime  pre- 
sided over  an  emiaent  boaitiing ocbool  ftv 
j-oung  Indies  in  Yi  rk-street,  was  cf  r.Mdi -1 
as  to  the  fact^  and  her  accnnnt,  which  can- 
not be  controverted,  ran  widely  tiitterent. 

HTbomae  Sheridan  vaa  not  the  tnt^flni 
f  f  tht  ir  jxirenta,  her  brother  iSichard  Uw^ 
upwarU^i  of  three  years  Ins  fienior, 
eldest  son  of  the  same  name,  htte  a  king* 
eoaned,  and  member  for  Gbarieowa^  mi 
preeent  at  tlie  relation.  The  name  of  the 
Doctor's  lir>t-l)oni  son  was  James,  who  died 
youn^  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's  church* 
yard,  Aagnst  SSnd,  17S4,  as  appcaie  fay  Ik 
resistor  ;  consi-fjuently  Thomas  was  Wj 
third  son.  Neither  was  their  mother'*  Tutkl' 
en  name  Macpherson,  nor  was  »hv  c>i  b>^4ch 
extraction.  Ucrname  was EDsabetb Mi^- 
fadden,  the  only  diild  of  an  Irish  gmtkmsn 
of  tlio  province  of  Ulster.  ^Irs.  Ktif^wks 
could  not  see  the  propriety  of  distinguuhiog 
Quilea  as  the  eettied  tceideaca  oTSwill.  bhm 
than  Sir  Arthur  Achejou's,  Mr.  Matt!  c^' A 
Mr.  Ilainilton's,  or  any  other  pl.ic«»  why  re  he 
mtj^hl  have  been  an  invited  guest,  or  f«^r  a 
Ibw  nontiisooeMionail/aeoiMnmodaled:  sad 
lettfaig  down  Qalloa  ae  the  birdi-ptaoe  efter 
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brother  Tbonuu,  or  any  of  Las  family,  was 
void  of  aUfeondatiMi;  ftnr  her  mother  and 

lielPT  were  remarkably  timid  on  those  oce;i- 
aioiU|  and  inrariably  fixed  on  tho  capital, 
vboe  they  were  fai  the  way  of  more  imtne* 
diate  and  better  aerifltSBce  than  c<>ukl  be  ex- 
jKxrtiHl  in  the  country.   Her  brother  Thomas, 
as  well  as  benelf,  and  the  rest  of  Lbe  Doc> 
tor's  ehlldno,  were  bom  fai  Capel-atnet,  In 
King  James's  mint-bou?t%  as  It  Ava-<  callt  il, 
witm  her  father  held  his  school,  and  her 
brother  Tom*s  third  son,  Richard-Brinaley, 
author  of  the  School  for  Scandal,  was  bom 
at  Km  fatlitTS  house  in  Dorfitt-'-trf.  (,  DuU- 
lio,  where  hia  eldest  son  Tliomos,  who  died 
In  childhood,  Charles-Frands,  and  his  eldest 
daughter,  upro  also  bom  ;  and  all  his  ihil- 
dreu,  except  the  youngest  daughter,  who 
wea  bom  ia  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  were  baptised  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
where  likLWjse  the  Doctor  hor  fatlier's  chil- 
dreu  nil  received  their  baptism.    Thia  ac- 
*  eont  li  confinned  hj  the  ngister,  to  be 
seen  in  the    church  books  of  St.  Mary's, 
Dublin,  wlticb  could  not  well  have  been  the 
CM  had  (hey  been  bom  at  Quilco,  a  jour- 
ney of  about  a  fifty  English  tnilcs  from 
Dublin,  an'l  not,  as  as6ert^-<l,  ia  tho  neigb- 
houfhood  of  that  metropolis." 

Sheridan  made  lus  dobnt  as  an  actor 
mxhc  of  January,  MAI,*  and  his 
success  equalled  any  ev.  r  rt  ineiubored 
on  the  Irish  stage,  ills  iVIcuds  had 
ur^d  him  to  read  for  fellowship  in 
Trinity  College;  and  perhaps  itwoiild 
have  been  Tjettcr  for  him^olf  in  tho 
end  if  he  had  taken  their  advice. 
WHh  such  abiliticfly  his  path  to  ease 
and  ioddpendence  had  then  been  casr* 
and  «nrpcs'3,  in  all  probability,  woTiId 
soon  have  crowned  his  endeavours. 
Instead  of  that,  the  profession  he  cin- 
hraccd  inTolved  the  greatest  part  of 
Iiis  life  in  a  perpetual  round  of  anxious 
toil  and  nnoc.ip'.tif^  fatipic,  wherein  he 
experienced  cveiy  species  of  ingrati« 
tode  and  perfidy. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  inte- 
rests of  tho  (Inimn,  the  bent  of  his 
genius  led  him  to  the  pursuit  of  f:ime 
m  her  alluring  imagcit.  Hu  long  had 
clnrialiedanextnorainary  predilection 
for  the  stage;  and  th(  'ii']i  at  that  tiino 
it  presented  prosper  t  s  tar  from  invit- 
ing»  yet  notiiing  could  ditjsuadc  him 
from  indnlgin^  his  darling  passion. 
The  remarkable  success  he  met  with 
amplj*  justified  his  determination.  I.iko 
Garnck,  he  at  first  shone  forth  a 


finished  actor,  and  at  once  attained  tho 
he^hts  which  many  others  spend  years 
in  labouring  to  gain. 

Sheridan's  advenlurcL-;  throngli  life, 
and  his  u»erits  as  an  actor,  mu^t  not 
occupy  us  to  the  exclusion  of  matter 
of  more  importance.  His  influence 
directly  on  the  Irish  sta^,  and  through 
that  medium  on  Dublin  ?ociptv,  was 
very  considerable,  and  ia  now  oV  more 
importance  than  his  celebrity  as  an 
actor  or  author.  The  history  of  his 
life  has  bei»n  rapidly  epitomised  by  Dr« 
Parr,  in  a  singular  epitaph 

"This  nionanicnt,  A-d.  18S4^  was,  by 

subscription,  cn^ctc'l  to  tho  memory  of 
Thomas  bhtridau,  Jisq.,  who  dioJ  iii  the 
neighbouring  par^  of  St  John,  August 
14th,  1788,  in  the  G9th  year  of  bb  age,  and 
at  ronrin:^  to  his  own  n»quest  was  there 
buried.  He  was  grujubon  to  Dr.  Thoraa* 
Sficridnn,  the  brother  of  Dr.  ^Viltiam,  a  cm- 
ecienti<ni.<  nonjuror,  who  in  lODl  >va3  de- 
prived of  the  bishopric  of  Kilinorc.  He 
waa  the  ■on  of  Dr.  Thonaa  8bcri<iAu,  m  pro- 
fojmd  scholar  and  cnunent  schoolmaster,  in- 
timately connected  with  P  .-in  Snitl  and 
other  illustrious  writers  in  tiien  ign  of  Queen 
Anne.  lie  was  hu»band  to  the  ingcnioua  and 
ami.iblf  author  of  •  ijidncy  I>i.idul)>li,'  anil 
several  dramatic  pieces  favourably  rect  i  veil. 
Bo  was  the  father  of  thocdehrAted  on;t«  r  and 
dramatist,  Kichard  Brintky  Sheridan.  He 
hnd  bwn  the  schoolfellow,  and  tlu(Mi;,'h  life 
was  Lbf  companion  of  the  amiable  Archbishop 
Markham.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  learned 
Dr.  Summer,  master  of  Harrow  school,  and 
the  weli-knowa  Dr.  Parr.  He  took  his  first 
academical  degree  m  the  University  of 
Dublin,  about  1736.  He  was  honoured  in 
tho  University  of  <  >xfnrd  with  the  degree  of 
A.M.  ia  \  uii  l  ui  1759  he  obtained  the 
•ame  distbiction  at  Cambridge.  H«  for  many 
yean  presided  over  the  theatre  of  Dublin, 
and  at  Drury  Lane ;  he  in  public  estimation 
Stood  next  to  Bayid  Garrick.  In  the  lite- 
rary world  he  was  dlMingnished  by  nnme> 
rotjs  and  u-wftil  writmgs  on  the  pronunciation 
of  the  Englisli  language.  Through  aome  of 
his  opfnions  ranaTdn  of  linguhulty  mingled 
with  the  rich  om  of  cjcnin.^.  In  his  manners 
tJiere  was  dignified  case,  in  his  spirit  invincible 
fiiranenii  and  in  hw  habits  and  principles  un- 
snlltod  totcgrity.*'f 

Of  his  merii.s  and  faults  as  an  actor 
it  would  be  idle  now  to  speak  at  kngth, 
Churchill  has  drawn  the  foUowin*;;  pic- 
ture of  him,  with  his  graphic  felicity 
and  sarcastic  force  of  description. 


*  MRitchceck,'*  voLL p.  182.  f  fiohn's  " Shsridan,"  ^  142. 
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Tli.it  Shoi  itl.iii  must  have  been  an  ac- 
tor ot  uiu'DJiinion  |>ow(*r,  may  l>e  judj;e<l 
lri>in  tlu*  comparative  favour  with  wUch 
Cburcbill  treats  him 

"Next  fullowi.slKTitlaH — A  iloubtiul  aame, 
Ai  yet  unwttled  in  the  rank  of  fiuA«. 

TU'i:;  fondly  lavUh  in  iii^  praiso-?  |_':vt\vii, 
Gives  him  nil  merit :  that  allows  him  none. 
Between  them  both,  we'll  steer  the  middle 
course, 

Nor,  loving  praise,  rob  jadgmait  of  ber  Ibroe. 

Ja»t  hb  ooDceptiont,  natural  anil  great : 

His  feeliii;;<<  stfODg,  his  words  enlSnc'd  with 

Wfifjitt. 

WftS  s|>occh-f4in"U  Quiu  LiuiM.lf  to  hear  Lini 
speak, 

Kn\'y  «        .Irivo  the  colour  from  his  clKvk: 
But  step'Uame  Nature,  uiggard  of  her  grace, 
Dcny^d  the  aocial  pow*n  of  voice  and  fiice^ 
Fix'd  in  one  fniuic  of  features,  glara  of  Cfjre, 
PasMorn,  like  chaos,  in  «onfui»ion  lie: 
In  vain  the  wonder*  of  his  s*kill  are  tij''d 
To  form  dbtlm^on  Nature  bath  deny  d. 
Iliji  vr>ii-,  iiMtMuch  of  hanni.iiy  admiU, 
Irregularly  deep,  and  fihrill  by  tits : 
The  two  extmnea  af^war  like  nun  and  wife, 
Coupled  togother  for  the  aake  of  atrifew 

*'  His  actions  always  Strong,  but  some- 
tiroes  such 

That  raii'lutir  must  dccl.ire  he  acts  too  much. 
Why  must  impatience  full  three  paci'-s  back'/ 
Why  paces  three  return  to  the  attack  ? 
Why  is  the  right  leg  too  forbid  to  stir, 
I'nless  in  motion  jirinii  Ireular  ? 
Why  must  the  hero  with  the  Nailer  vie. 
And  hurl  Uie  dose^ench'd  fist  at  nose  or 
eye  ? 

In  Royal  John,  with  Philip  angry  grown, 
I  thought  he  would  have  knock'd  poor  Da- 
visa  down. 

fnhnman  tyrant! — wa«s  it  nd  a  -liiiine 
To  fright  a  king  so  harmless  and  .so  tame  V 

"  But,  spite  of  all  dcfoctjs  his  glories  rise  ; 
And  Art,  by  Judgment  ibrm'd,  with  Natura 
vies. 

Behold  him  sound  tho  depth  of  Hubert's  soul, 

Wlii!>i  in  his  own  contLii'rni_'  |).i>sinn>*  roll. 
View  the  whole  scene,  with  critic  judgment 

And  tlK>n  deny  him  merit  if  you  can. 
Where  he  falls  nhitrt.  'tis  Natun  *.'*  hixU  .ilone; 
Where  be  succeeds,  the  merit's  all  his  own.'  * 

TIic  influGiioe  of  Sheridan  on  the 
Irish  stage  wc  will  proceed  to  tmrc. 

As  the  manager,  he  entered  uj>on 
the  arduous,  and  then  esteemed  chime- 
rical plan,  of  reforming  and  i (  storing 
the  stage  to  ita  native  parity.  Nature 


had  amply  endowed  him  with  tlie  mo.<t 
Cisscntial  reijiiisitc;*  for  so  diffietdt  and 
dangeroua  an  undertaking.  His  teau 
jier  wa.«(  remarkably  mila  and  geiitJe* 
yet  na.<  !i  HTii*c?)':t  tiiiL^Iy  persevering 
in  accompli>liin;^  whatever  he  embark- 
ed in.  Thougli  always  endeavoured 
to  convince,  and  demonstrate  the  pro> 
prioty  of  his  orders,  rather  than  com- 
mand, yt't  was  he  re^snlnte  in  enforcing 
compliance  to  whatever  he  was  assured 
was  right.  His  undentandinff  was 
clear  and  comprehensive,  an<l  a  liberal 
e<luf  ation  enabled  liiin  to  behold  ob- 
jects in  their  proper  liglit. 

Passionately  devoted  to  the  sta^e, 
he  had  long  beheld  with  remvt  uie 
humiliating  condition  to  which  it  wa^ 
reduce*!,  cfespised  and  de«erte<l  by  the 
grave,  tht^  rational,  and  every'  lover  of 
order  and  decency.    He  saw  the  mag. 
nitnde  of  the  busmc  ^s  he  was  engaged 
in,  yet  Ik'  ilt  <jiaii\xl  not.  Tntiinntelv 
acmiainted  with  the  state  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  dntma,  when  arrived  at 
their  hiffhest  point  of  perfection^  be 
nobly  laboun-d,  with  unceasing  assi- 
duity, towanls  the  attainment  of  a 
grand  object — that  of  raising  the  Irish 
theatre  to  an  equal  degree  of  req>ecta* 
bility. 

Tnfurnu  d  on  every  subject,  and  at- 
tentive to  the  minutest  circumstance, 
no  part  escaped  his  |)enetrating  eye. 
The  busineaa  of  the  stage  waa  reduced 
t'l  a  regular  i^t-ience,  in  which  the  most 
trill  in;;  parts  of  thf  jxreat  lunchinc 
ecpially  contribulttd  towartl*  tlie  move- 
ment and  beauty  of  the  whole. 

AVe  must  not,  however,  ium^ine  that 
all  tills  was  acfoniiill-lietl  in  a  day.  Tt 
wa.**  the  w»»rk  oi"  >eui-s.  Perfection  i:^ 
only  to  be  attained  by  peri>everance, 
and  it  is  worthy  to  be  remarkedy  that 
the  last  dav  of  his  mana^^ment  was  in 
every  respect  laudable  and  aspraue- 
worthy  as  hii  drst. 

Mr.  Sheridan's  first  care  was  to 
raise  moat  of  the  actors'  salaries,  and 
for  th!>  ptirprise  he  established  a  fujid 
for  tlie  ix'gular  ilin  harge  of  salaries 
and  tradesmen's  bills.  This  rule  he 
never  deviated  from;  and  amidat  all 
his  distresses*,  on  the  wreck  of  his  for- 
tune, in  1754,  he  could,  with  an  houes 
pride,  puldicly  bojist  in  a  pamphlet  he 
then  published,  tluit  "  Every  Saturday 
saw  the  weekly  salary  of  each  person 
discharged  at  the  trewureif  a  offioei  9od 


*  **BosciAd,"  dnl  Edition,  p.  38. 
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tbat  the  books  of  that  ortic-o  will  show 
that,  iit  tlic  close  o("  the  account  la«t 
fcjiiturda) ,  there  wai?not  a  demand  upon 
him  of  any  TKirformer  whatsoever,  from 
his  first  anaertaking  the  management 
twelve  yean  ago»  to  that  hour*  left 
unoaid." 

It  maj  be  natoralljr  ntppotsed,  that 
he  had  at  first  many  difficulties  to  en« 

counti'T.  The  ?ta;re  luul  h'lig  been 
tinder  the  direction  ot  seven  managers, 
■who,  in  derision,  were  called  by  the 
town  the  seven  wise  masters.  Bad 
habits,  c-onfirnied  by  time»  were  hard 
to  be  eradicated.  Perforraersi  were 
unused  to  regularity,  and  the  taste  oi' 
the  town  was  paUed  and  viohited. 
Kevertheless,  when  the  work  of  a-for- 
niatjoii  was  a  Uttlti  advanced,  the  task 
pew  much  easier.  His  methods  were 
HO  gentle,  and  at  the  same  time  so  sa- 
lutuy,  that  they  carried  conviction 
with  them. 

Tho  gnofl  sense  of  the  actors  jK)mted 
out  to  them  the  propriety  of  the  ma- 
nager's conduct,  and  tlie  necessity  there 
was  of  confiimung  to  his  directions, 
lie  constantly  attended  the  rehearsals, 
and  settled  the  !)usiness  of  each  scene 
with  precision.  Not  the  most  trilling 
incident  of  tlie  night's  performance  was 
omitted  at  the  Ust  morning's  practace ; 
and  thonjrh  the  strictest  attendance  was 
required,  yet  were  the  rehearsals  so  rea- 
sonably appointed,  that  it  was  in  ever)' 
|>erson's  power  to  comply,  and  seldom 
was  he  under  the  disa<;rueable  ncces- 
«;itv  of  boing  oblisetl  to  enforce  ob<*- 
tlience  by  torfeits:  he  rightly  judged 
that  money  gained  by  those  means  was 
the  severest  of  losses,  and  rather  than 
be  forced  to  reciur  to  them,  when  ad- 
monition IWiled,  he  choi*^  sooner  to 

Jiart  with  the  performer,  however  va- 
iiable»  who  continued  to  ofiend  in  thb 
manner. 

At  rchearfsnl-*,  his  great  jtid^nient 
and  knowledge  of  the  stage  amply  qua- 
lified him  for  an  instructor;  and  his 
reguhitions  were  so  proper,  and  con- 
veyed ill  so  pleasing  a  manner,  that 
they  were  irresistible,  and  eould  not 
tail  of  bein^  complied  wiih.  Ilia 
highest  amhidon  seemed  to  centre  in 
being  considered  as  the  father  of  his 
eonipany. 

The  minutiae  of  the  stage  were  also 
diligently  attended  to.  His  deconi- 
tkms  were  truly  elegant*  and  his  plays 
were  dressed  with  cliaractcristic  pro- 
imcty.  Indeed,  he  has  fretjuently 
oceo  blamed  for  lauuchiog  iiUo 


ponses  which  the  profits  of  the  per- 
foruiance-«  were  unahle  to  repay.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  may  with  confidence 
assert  that,  during  Sheridan*s  ma- 
nagement, plays  were  conducted  in 
a.  style  equal  in  most  respects  to  any 
the  British  stage  ever  produced.  How 
meritorious,  then,  was  the  man  who 
raised  the  Irish  theatre  to  such  an 
otiiincncc ! 

iSheridan  shewed  remarkable  cou- 
rage and  firmness  on  several  oc- 
casions, espedally  during  <*  Kelly's 
riot": — 

•*  This  theatrical  disturbance  was  occa- 
sioned by  Mr.  Sheridan 'a  spirited  roMstance 
to  aa  attenipt  mad«  hy  a  ytnmg  Gilwty 

pfpntleman  to  forco  his  way  behiiul  the 
sctmbB,  whither  he  pursued  one  uf  tlio  ac- 
tre»as  (the  oelebnUed  George  Atmo  Btil- 
lainy),  and  so  tcrrilied  her,  that  she  wAS 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  her  iln  ssing-room, 
and  ctiuld  nut  i^ain  veuturo  to  appear  on 
the  stage. 

"  Nothing  crnhl  be  more  temijerate  and 
moderate  than  the  coudnct  held  by  Mr.  She- 
ridan upon  this  oocasioQ.  But  not  so  the 
laonner  in  which  Mr.  Kelly  (the  name  of 
thp  young  gentlonmn)  reccivnl  it.  After 
the  play  he  forced  his  way  to  the  manager'a 
dreadaj^Mrooiii,  and  then  attadked  Mr.  She- 
ridan "srith  such  mt;^ntlcnianlIkL'  language, 
as  compelled  him  tu  exercise  some  degree  of 
violence  hi  his  own  defence.  Inflamed  with 
rage  at  his  deserved  disgrace,  Kelly  imme- 
diately left  the  theatre  for  a  duK  Mhr»n» 
several  of  his  frieuda  were  assembled,  and 
related  what  had  passed,  In  the  manner  that 
li<\nt  favi.iin-d  lii.s  own  viott??.  lie  itit  l;iml 
(an  aasertion  totally  devoid  of  foundation) 
tbat  Hr.  Sheridan's  servants  held  him  while 
their  master  unmercifully  beat  him.  This 
80  gn-afly  fxcifpfl  the  in.li<,niatinn  of  his 
friends,  that  a  |>owertui  figiiUng  party  wa» 
fonned,  and  the  next  day  all  persons  wera 
threatened  with  violence  who  dared  to 
espouse  the  party  of  Mr.  Sheridan.  To 
SiMCfa  a  height  did  they  cany  this  spirit  of 
vengeance,  that  some  da\-s  afterwards,  Mr. 
Shtri.hiM.  tK'inii;  t**  pcrf-iriu  Ht-ratio  in  tli*; 
Fair  Peniitnt,  iHfveral  letters,  cards,  aud 
mcnafpes  were  sent  to  lUm,  warning  him 
not  to  leave  his  house  that  t  vi  tiing,  and  to 
take  porticuhir  care  to  be  well  guarded  even 
there.  These  ftieodlyand  well-meant  ad- 
monitions, Sir.  Sheridan  did  not  tidnk  it 
prudent  to  np^lwt  ;  nn<\,  in  coTis(>(j't':nrp, 
when  the  lialway  gentlemen  arrivi  d  at  the 
theatre,  they  learnt,  to  tbdr  mfluite  mortifi- 
cation, that  he  was  not  to  play  that  night, 
loceused  at  thus  uiiaaing  tlicir  prey,  they 
proceeded  to  the  most  extravagant  outrage^'; 
attacking  the  green-room,  breaking  open  the 
-!rc>'?inp:-rooms,  juid  even  thrusting  their 
swortis  into  all  the  cheats  and  presses  of  the 
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wardrobe,  io  order  to  ic«l,  as  they  nud,  if 
SiMfidaniras not oooonled there.  Sachem- 
doct,  of  course,  increased  the  tern  r  ami  ill- 
will  with  which  they  were  beheld  by  all  tlw 
sober  part  of  the  public ;  and,  amon;;  the 
inemlMn  of  the  college  to  which  Mr.  bhcri- 
dan  luul  formerly  belongwl,  aii  l  tlic  iii^^iicr 
order  of  citizenn,  a  party  was  formed  to 
pnt«et  Mr.  Sheridan  ftom  the  conftderacy 
uf  Mr.  Kelly  and  his  adherent*.  Tin:  spirit 
thus  excelled  goon  spread  fiotn  the  city  of 
Dublin  throujjhout  the  whole  kingdom. 
Dining  the  titnethlliiUapute  lasted,  it  wasthc 
custom  of  tboee  that  were  for  and  againn  .Mr. 
8b«ridan,  to  go  about  tho  itmta  provided 
whh  fire^arnui,  and  api^ rehemibns  of  the  moet 
serious  nature  were  entertained,  from  tho 
high  state  of  irritalinn  in  the  public  mind. 
A  paper  war  was  al«o  commenced,  in  the 
OOune  of  which  It  is  said  a.s  many  pamphlets 
w«rc  piiMl  hcd  as  woald,  if  collected^  nuke 
a  Urge  octavo  volume. 

"The  animosity  of  Mr.  8beridan*i  «ne> 
mist,  howe\tr,  continued  imabated,  and  a 
fvirty  wfis  fonii  'l  t..  jtr.  v  nt  hi.1  ap|)earing 
in  ihc  chamcicr  of  Kiohard  the  Third. 
Finding  themselves  foiled  by  the  spirited 
oppM-iti-.n  of  til.'  cili/'T.',  tht>  collcgt:inH, 
and,  above  all,  Uio  culebrnte*.!  patriot  and 
phrsidan  Dr.  Charles  Lneas,  they  let  the 
play  proceed  in  quiet  that  night,  and  I.  fi  tlic 
thffttrc  ;  hut  it  was  only  to  fonn  fresh  plans, 
and  breathe  fotth  deeper  vovra  of  vengeance. 
To  those  who  are  only  aocostomed  to 
tlie  bloodl.-'ss  disturbances  of  a  l^on'I  'Ti 
theatre,  tho  dangerous  predicament  in 
which  an  Irish  manager  was  placed 
would  aeamrly  be  credible,  if  there  were  not 
BO  many  autiicntic  dortiments  to  prove  it. 
The  Galway  men  doometl  ilr.  Slitridaii  to 
dettni<stkMi.  A  hone  was  always  hi  readi- 
ness for  lii'j  munlerer  to  depart  at  a  minute's 
warning.  Dr.  Lucas  waa  aUo  marked  out 
ibr  death.  Sudi  was  the  sitnation  of  affatrs, 
when  Mr.  Sheridan  was  once  more  called 
upon  to  brave  this  prejudiced  and  incensed 
portion  of  the  public.  He  wsis  to  take  a 
part  in  a  eharity  phijf  which  the  performevs 
in  tlic  Dultlin  thrntn*  nnitnally  gave ;  and 
the  governors,  who  were  all  iwrsons  of  con- 
sequence, indsted  upon  their  right  to  the 
benefit  of  this  goodly  cistom.  Thoy  sent  the 
manacier  word,  that  Ihiy  would  take  upon 
tliem^elvca  to  protect  him  from  violence  or 
injur}'  in  the  performance  of  it;  yet,  not- 
witli't.inillii;;  tli''  ;;<'V(Tn()r-  apprnrcd  there 
acconiingto  promise,  wiili  tlair  white  wands 
of  office,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
above  a  hundrctl  ladies  of  the  6 rst  distinction, 
dressed  in  all  th--  di'fratuv  of  fashion,  who, 
unable  to  obtain  places  in  liie  pit  and  boxes, 
had,  in  order  to  afl«ist  and  support  the  ma- 
nager, aocopt  "d  of  aeconinii Mixtions  on  the 
stage,  tlie  claniour  was  »o  great  that  Mr. 
.Sheridan  was  oldigwl  to  withdraw  without 
tjK>akiiig;  and  after  the  Hot  and  cunfusiou 
of  this  ni^ht,  tbi?  tlieiitre  w.is  shut  up  hy 
order  of  the  Master  ot  the  Kevcla. 


An  appeal  wan  made  by  both  parties  to  tiie 
laws,  and  both  parties  were  tried  ia  the  pro* 

S  IX  e  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Marlay.  Ifr. 
Sheridan'.*  cause  came  on  t?ie  first.  Ilerra-f 
tried  on  the  ground  of  a^-saulting  and  beat- 
ing the  gentkman  on  the  nhieteenth  of  Ja* 
nuirr.  in  liis  dros^incr-rooni ;  but  the  pr  >'. 
cation  lie  biid  received  appeared  to  the  jury 
so  amply  to  j  u:itify  his  ooodoct,  and  it  was  no 
satisfoctorily  proved  that  no  other  |>cr>on, 
snvf  th.'  in.inrtwT,  h.td  tonchcd  th*"  eompl.im- 
utif,  tiial  tlie  jury  ai^quitlod  Mr.  Slieridaa 
without  going  out  of  tho  hox.  The  trial  of 
liis  opponrnt,  for  the  mi>v*liit*f  dnno  nt  the 
theatre,  in  the  drc'ising-rooaiSy  and  Uie  ward- 
robe; took  up  a  greater  portion  of  time.  The 
result  was,  that  the  assailant  was  found 
guilty,  and  .sentenced  to  a  line  of  £600  aiid 
three  months'  imprisonment. 

^'  After  sentence  was  given,  the  Lotd  Cht^sf 
J'l-'i  )ini;nadvertcd  up-n  the  nr\T«Sity  of 
maintaining  order  and  decorum  at  the  theatre, 
adding,  that  if  any  person  forced  his  waj  be- 
hind the  scenes,  wiiov  money  was  not  taken, 
nil  1  til  it  p^r^on  wr««apprv<!ieude'J  and  brought 
into  the  court,  and  tiie  fact  proved  there,  lie 
shoohl  beprosccutsd  with  Uio  utmost  semfljr 

of  tin?  l:nv. 

**  The  gciillemon  who  had  been  thus  con- 
demned, after  stiffering  one  wodi's  confine  • 
III.  nt,  applied  to  Mr.  Sheridan  to  obtain  a 
mitigation  of  his  sentcnco.  Sir.  Shmdan  in- 
stantly solicited  the  Government  to  rJinqijii»h 
the  fine  of  £500,  which  was  granted  ;  and 
t!i  !i  1>  nil  >licitor  and  bail  himself  to  Uic 
Court  of  King's  Bench  for  tlie  enlargement 
of  the  prisoner. 

Thus  ended  tills  memorable  dispute  ;  but 
not  90  transient  were  its  oousequenre-?.  The 
permanent  advantage  which  the  theatre  de- 
rived from  Mr.  Sheridan*s  firmness  on  thb 
ooca?«inn.  cm  only  estimated  by  a  mmpa- 
risou  of  the  sums  received  tliere  (l>ene(its  ex> 
eluded),  fh>m  tlie  year  1743  to  1758,  which 
was  from  two  thousand  per  annum  t«  ten 
thousand  :  and  this  chani;o  av;v-,  ^  v  bis  con- 
temporaries, entirely  atlribulcil  to  llie  happy 
revolution  effected  by  Mr.  Sheridan  in  1 746, 
and  tho  additiMii;il  iiidu'TmrntH  held  out  in 
conai^ueuce  lo  all  persons  of  rank  and  cha- 
racter In  the  counliy,  to  support  with  their 
presence  and  patronage  the  credit  of  the  na- 
thntal  drama*'' 

Fi  om  those  troubled  scenes  two  im- 
poitant  con?cfiuonccs  resulted — the 
marriage  oi  Sheridan  with  Miss  Cham- 
berlain,  tho  authoress  of  ''Sidney 
IViddulph "  and  other  works ;  and 
Focondly,  the  institution  of  the  Beef* 
steak  Club  of  Dublin. 

Thu  interesting  period  of  the  Irldi 
iheiitre  has  hccn  troatcd  of  witli  eo 
Tniicli  aliility  in  the  "  ^Jrtnoirs  ofMrs. 
Fraucf.s Sheridan,"  by  giHccfiil  pen 
of  Mrs.  L^anu,  that  we  siiall  exuaci 
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at  some  length  her  account  of  these 
times* :~ 

Having  already  experienced  how  much 

n  tii.ina^:  r  may  W'  oppoHcl  an  !  Uiwartc-d  in 
the  libchargc  of  iib  duty  by  tlic  iiuoleuco  uf 
individoab  and  the  malevolence  uf  party, 
Mr.  Shoridan  hod  frequonlly,  since  the  riot 
of  174*j,  coirndtf'tl  with  \m  fricuds  upon  tlio 
expt^cncy  <*f  cstablisliinf?  a  theatrical  chib, 
to  consbt  of  persons  qaalilit  d  to  judge  of  the 
m  ilt  of  Ml.  h  \'u-xxs  as  .-'li.jnU  be  presented 
to  their  noUcc,  and  abo  po^^e^ed  of  intluetice 
snffideot  to  support  the  manager  against 
tnalicious  and  ui::n  rited  attuck:i.  Thin  woi 
the  origin  of  the  too-colL-bratt  d  *  Bcrf-Stcak 
Club.'  An  institution  authoris«iI  by  audeut 
custom  in  every  theatre,  bat  generally  con- 
sisting of  a  m*  ctin^  of  nctors  and  ^Triters  for 
Uie  »tagc,  to  which  were  occasionally  added 
amateurs,  who  might  be  consideted  in  the 
light  of  boil-  rary  uienibcri*. 

'*  But,  under  Mr.  Sheridan's  mauapcmciif, 
tlie  'Btef -Steak  Club*  includetl  nearly  all 
that  the  metro|)oli3  of  Dublin  could  boaat  of 
tnl.  'it,  ran!:,  nml  f.i.=iluoti.  Still  it  was  l>ci^Tn! 
with  no  party  intcuLion  on  the  &idc  of  tlie 
manager,  altliough  afterwaitis  oonverted  into 
a  most  fatal  engine  of  party  against  himself. 

"  In  tlif*  rear  1753,  the  club  consisted  of 
about  sixty  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  chiefly 
members  of  i>arUament,  friends  of  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, anil  lulinirLT-.  of  llic  drama,  rerliaps 
no  period  ever  wsUiL^ksed  an  asscmbLige  so 
calculated  by  spirit,  wit,  and  talent,  to  dedda 
upon  the  merits  of  works  of  gcniua.  Then 
seldom  were  more  than  thirty  at  the  same 
time  at  these  meetia^s^  which  took  place  at 
the  theatre;  and  the  celebrated  Margaret 
.!Ti:uf  11,  who  tficn  sparkled  tlic  briglitcst 
tiUir  in  the  Dublin  theatrical  hemisphere,  was 
(with  ill-fhted  gaUantry)  dected  pre«dent  of 
this  committee  of  taste. 

*' To  this  flattering  distincLioii  if  nui^t  he 
allowed  she  was  entitled,  on  luuny  uccouuts. 
Beades  her  unrivalled  pofmlarity  as  «i 
actress,  she  po';<;rss,-xl,  we  are  toll,  a  g^od 
understanding,  which  was  much  improved  by 
company  and  bodes.  She  had  a  moel  attrao- 
tive  sprightlioess  in  her  mann«ni|  and  coo- 
fiiderable  vivacity  and  humour;  she  was 
affable,  good-natured,  and  charitable.  Her 
company  was  sought  after  by  men  of  the  firvt 
rank  and  distinction  ;  X)ors<  ri-  r  f  the  gravest 
character,  and  most  emiueul  for  learning, 
were  prood  of  her  acquaintance,  andciurmed 
with  her  oonTenation.  Kotvdthiitandiug  all 
these  advantages,  liowevrr,  her  moral  cliarac- 
ter  was  such  as  to  exclude  her  from  the 


society  of  her  own  sex ;  and  she  comforted 
heiself  for  their  joat  disdain  by  the  veiy  un- 
foumled  rsmark,  'that  the  conversation  of 
wonK  n  consisted  of  nothing  but  Mlka  and 

.Hiiuihd.' 

Mr.  Sheridan  found  it  impossible^  there- 
fore, to  iulruJuce  licr  to  lii.'s  wife:  a  compli- 
nient  that  would  have  been  the  more  grati- 
fying, ai  Ifrs.  Sheridan  kept  up  no  inter- 
course whatever  with  any  of  the  other  psr- 
fonners.  It  was  solely  from  this  considera- 
tion, auU  the  d«:ure,  at  the  same  time,  to  pay 
Rome  tribute  to  genius,  by  which  he  Imd  so 
matrri.ulv  licnt'fitttd  managi-r,  that  he 
was  iiuluced  to  skew  Mrs.  W'otiington  a  dis- 
tinction which  exdted  the  jealousy  of  the 
other  performers. 

"The  fame  of  those  theatrical  f  :<rti'-«5  in- 
creased ihe  ill-humour  of  the  uumuiuted, 
who  were  not  invited  to  partake  of  them; 
and  as  tlic  noldemcn  and  gentlemen  that 
composed  them  were  chi^y  supporters  of 
govenunent,  ICr.  Sheridan  was  most  falsely 
and  hijuriously  supposed  to  take  a  more 
active  part  in  the  politic:*  of  t!-e  day  than 
WiUi  becoming  in  an  individual  whose  best 
interests  were  uiaepanbly  connected  with  the 
favour  of  the  public.  It  is  well-known  that 
tiie  revival  of  tlie  tragedy  of  Mahomet  was 
the  oocasion  of  the  explosion  of  those  dia* 
contents  which  had  so  long  been  gatluring; 
and  that  the  fi'llowi!;^'  was  the  paasa^ 
marked  out  for  tuuiiUiuuai  applause : — 

«*ir,  levsMB  divine  t 
T«  ntrlt  the  taewtmtnU  of  this  vtOm  world. 

And  bring  thcra  to  ac.xiunt,  erutli.  rnuh  tlWiSVlfSni 
■Who,  tingled  out  by  ll> 

To  guard  th«ir  rightt,  tbull,  for  a  graFp  of  SfSf 
Or  paltry  oflU»,  wU  Uicm  to  the  fw '.' 

"Tliis  passage,  as  applied  by  the  antl- 
courticrs  to  the  ministers  then  in  power,  was 
honoured  with  the  singular  distinction  of  an 
*  encore  ;*  and  the  fine  ^'nes  between  ^S*pfc«a 
and  Palni'ra,  which  are  usually  the  mo^t 
admired  in  the  play,  were  this  night  sutl'ered 
to  iKiss  nnnottoed;  while  all  tito  applanae 
AS  OS  directed  towards  the  character  of  Alca- 
nor,  the  personage  who  recites  the  speech 
above  quoted. 

♦•The  audience  Ixing  thus  obviously  in- 
fluenced !iy  the  spirit  of  party,  ^fr.  Sheridan 
was  certiiinly  guilty  of  an  oversight  in  giv- 
ing oat  the  play  for  a  second  representation : 
but  he  thought  Vi  obvlafc  the  inconveniences 
attached  to  such  a  compliance  by  remon- 
strating— or,  in  the  simple  but  expressive 
phrase  of  the  historian  of  the  theatre,  *  read- 
ing a  lecture '  to  t!ie  company  on  the  duties 
of  an  actor,  previous  to  the  ensuing  night's 


*  Few  of  the  French  refugees  attdned  to  more  sodal  respectability  and  hitdbctaa!  dis- 

tincUon  tlian  the  giftci^l  family  t-f  li^  fanu.  In  the  church,  politics,  and  literature,  the  nnme 
U  lioiionrnMy  knf>^v^,  The  family  has  been  twice  connected  liy  marriage  with  tlte  Shoridans, 
aiui  a  stroiig  {lerooual  similarity  to  the  orator  and  dramatist  may  be  traced  in  his  grand-ne- 
phew, the  aoGOmpUahad  author  of  the  "Cock  and  Andtor." 
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perbmumc?.   In  this  gfceti-Toooi  lecture  he 

**  *  I  lay  it  down  SN  a  maxim,  that  the 
biuinem  of  an  ador  ia  to  divcat  himaeU;  aa 

much  an  |io»^ibl<»,  of  his  privnte  sentiments, 
ami  to  enter,  vith  all  the  npirit  he  is  master 
of,  ioCo  the  character  be  represents;  and 
thia  ia  an  inditpntable  daim  ifUdi  lha  pub- 
lic in  general  have  upon  him. 

"  •  Rut  if  an  actor,  in  order  to  pl<»a«<*  part 
of  that  puWlie,  should,  by  any  unusual  em- 
phasU,  gesture,  or  ttgnijteimt  took,  mark  oat 
a  padaaga  in  his  part  (which  at  another 
jnii'  t  ir-  "Would  paM  by  lightly)  a«  a 
paity  stroke — he  in  that  instance  atep*  out 
of  his  feigned  character  into  Ms  natural  one ; 
%y\mn  which  nothing  can  be  more  insolent  to 
the  audiencp.  or  more  calculated  to  brin^ 
disapprobation  and  disgrace,  not  only  on 
himself,  but  upon  all  his  brethrBn.*' 

"In  thiadbt-ours^',  which  certainly  con- 
tains very  valuable  hi i its  in  addition  to 
Hamlets  advice  to  Mio  players,  the  attentive 
observer  of  character  will  remark  ninch  of 
Mr.  Sh«idan*s  a|iirlt  of  order  and  system, 
and  the  desire  with  which  he  was  ru  tiiaUd 
on  all  occasions,  of  impressing  a  sense  of 
moral  responsibility,  and  of  tlieir  dutisa  fn 
the  relation  hi  which  fhey  atood  to  the  pub- 
lic, upon  the  community  of  which  he  was 
the  head.  Unfortunntply,  his  good  in- 
tentions were  not  8cci>n»led  ou  this  occasion. 

**Mr.  DfeRcs,  the  actor  who  played  Al- 
canor,  and  who  in  the  representation  of  that 
part  had  comr^licd  with  the  wishes  of  the 
audience,  in  the  repetition  of  tlie  obnoxious 
speech, 

conceived  himself  reflected  opon :  and, 

applying  the  whole  of  the  lecture  to  liimsflf, 
dfs5n-<l  to  know  what  were  the  maiia^cr's 
directiona,  in  case  of  the  repetition  of  a  simi- 
lar demand  on  the  part  of  the  antUenoe. 
Mr.  Sbeiidaa*a  reply  was,  tluit  '  he  should 
give  him  no  dirtTtion?  :  lie  must  use  his  mwi 
discretion.*  Digges  then  said,  'Sir,  if  i 
should  comply  with  the  demand  of  the 
aa«1ience,  and  repeat  the  speech  as  I  did  bc- 
fort',  am  I  to  inruryntirccn««nro  for  so  doing?* 
'I  he  n\anager  replied,  *  Not  at  all ;  I  leave 
you  to  use  your  own  discretion.*  Nothing 
coold  be  more  moderate  or  conciliatory  than 
this  answer,  the  meanbig  of  which  yaa  ap- 
parent 

»'Mr.  Sberlditn,  as  a  friend  and  respectful 
weU-wlaher  to  government,  by  whidi  i  \ cry 
.person  in  public  life  is  supported,  r.uil.l  n  .t 
authorise  the  repetition  of  a  particuhir  pas- 
sage in  a  play  after  it  had  been  turned  by 
the  malignant  faiterpretatione  of  individuals 
into  n  direct  atuck  upon  that  government, 
which  had  always  distinguished  his  honour- 
able exertions  by  its  countenance  and  fiironr. 
At  the  same  time,  aa  Mr.  Sheridan  was  no 
OBWlicr,  he  assumed  it  as  an  incontrovertihlc 
position,  that,  should  the  audience  take  the 
responsibUity  Into  their  own  hands,  by  insist- 
ing on  the  rtpetitiMi  of  the  favourite  speech, 
tl»e  actor,  as  the  servant  of  the  public,  was 
bound  to  obey  them ;  and  the  manager  dis- 


clatnipd  any  idea  of  fettering  his  poiww  If 
imposing  further  restricUuns  opou  htm. 

Unfortonately,  a  diflbrsnee  of  soan 
standing  had  grown  up  between  Hr.  I^gs** 

and  the  manager;  which,  tis  it  has  not  been 
notice«l  in  any  preceding  relation  of  this 
transaction,  is  here  given  exactly*  as  it 
occurred. 

"  It  b  the  cnstom  at  all  theatres  tli.if  a 
person  appointed  for  that  purposie  shuuid 
summon  the  performers,  accorcUng  as  thry 
an  wanted,  upon  the  stage.  Thia  aamnaai 
Digges  had,  on  one  occasion,  disregarded,  to 
tlic  ^r^:\\.  annoyance  of  the  other  actors,  ami 
diiiappointmeut  of  the  audience.  Upon  Mr. 
Sheridan*s  remonstrating  with  li!m  upon  tbe 
inconvenience  Ik'  bail  thus  oixvLNloncd,  by  not 
being  dresseil  fur  his  part,  and  by  ke»'ptng 
the  audience  a  con^uderable  time  w:iiting, 
Digges  replied :  *  that  It  was  in  eonaeqtaeooe 
of  his  not  having;  received  the  usual  sum- 
mon?.' To  this  Mr.  Sheridan  answered, 
*  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Digges,  the  mau  a.s8ured 
ne  that  he  haif  repeatedly  gi^-en  yoo  noliee 
you  were  wanted  on  the  stage.*  Diggei, 
who,  ^{r.  Sheridan,  wa^  a  griitlt  mnn 
botli  by  biriii  and  education,  and  who  was  of 
^  haughty  and  violent  temper,  anaivsui 
vdth  some  heat :  '  Would  yon  bdievw  the 
asfiertion  of  such  a  fellow  as  that  in  pre- 
ference to  niim  ?'  To  this  Mr.  i>heridan  un- 
guardedly replied,  *  He  never  ^ve  me  reason 
t  o  disbdieve  him ;  that  man  never  loU  wu  a 
lie,* 

"  This  expression,  by  which  the  mauagn- 
only  meant  to  infer  that  a  person  of  integrity, 
however  low  his  station,  was  not,  on  fAaf 

account,  to  l»c  considered  as  unworthy  *4 
credit,  rankletl  in  the  mind  of  Digge^s  ;  and 
some  nighta  afterwards  Mrs.  Kyder  (wifc  ta 
the  manager  of  that  name,  but  at  that  tbne 
ft  very  young  person),  overhoarxl  Di^T'^ 
talklrii,'  over  the  atTront  he  had  n^xvived  wiiii 
Mrs.  Wanl,  an  actress,  in  the  green-room. 
On  this  occasioa  he  made  use  of  tlie  temaKlc- 
able  exprossiori  :-•  I  -^ball  find  an  opfHUtunity 
to  be  revenged  on  Shori<lan  for  dcubLing  my 
word.'  Uow  fatally  he  huccctilctl  will  ap- 
pear in  tihe  seqnd ! 

"  Actuated  by  these  unfriendly  feeling 
toward-!  Mr.  Slieridan,  Mr.  Digges,  nn  t?w 
second  night  of  tlic  pcrformaiu:^  (March 
1 764)  mstead  of  making  use  of  the  discretk»- 
arj-  power  entrusted  to  him  by  Uic  m m r, 
hinted,  on  the  rcif^ratiotj  of  the  command 
for  this  party  sf  eccb,  that  he  had  Mr.  ShiTi- 
dan'a  positive  orders  not  to  indulge  the  pobit 
with  it  The  moat  vfoleiit  outcries  for  th« 
manager  ensueil.  Mr.  Shfri.lan  did  rwt 
judge  it  prudent  to  comply  wiih  their  font- 
mens ;  and,  being  strongly  impiuawd  wiA 
tlie  idea  that  personal  niijschiof  was  intended 
to  liinisRlf,  he  got  into  a  chair,  an  1  rtturued 
to  his  own  house,  whither  he  was  guarded  hr 
his  friends  to  the  door. 

<*The  news  of  the  numgei^s  departun 
only  rcn(!erc<l  the  rioters  more  furious.  Tbt-J" 
insisted  on  his  retom ;  bat  in  consideratioa 
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of  bis  living  at  some  diitance,  deckurad  tinj 
would  wait  patientJy  one  hoar. 

"  Tfiis  was  certainly  the  critical  period  pn 
■which  Mr.  Sheriilan's  furtnrifs  hnn^ :  and 
tlicre  is  tittle  doubt,  from  the  inclination  ttuis 
betrayed  for  a  oompromlae,  that,  had  be  pre< 
»cntf<l  himself  witliin  the  courstj  of  that 
eventfal  hour,  aU  might  yet  have  been  well. 
At  the  aBiiie  time,  tboae  who  feel  inclined  to 
blame  Che  Hue  of  ooodnct  he  pursu-^l  on  tiiis 
occa-^ion,  must  remember  that  fiis  Wfo  hail 
already  been  threatened,  both  in  public  and 
private,  hf  tlieae  very  penom;  ao  that  hia 
mistrust  of  tliora,  however  it  mnv  be  lament- 
ed,  ainnot  be  thought  aurprising.  Tlie  hour 
elapaed,  and  tiieiioCen  renewed  their  call 
Still  Mr.  Sheridan  did  not  appear.  Two  of 
the  principal  leaders  then  roae  up  froin  the 
middle  of  the  pit :  this  was  the  concerted 
aignal.  A  ycning  man  in  the  pit  atood 
up  and  cri.'d  ont,  '  Cod  bl-"?-'  his  Majesty 
King  George  1'  with  three  huzzas ;  and  this 
aonnd,  in  genand  lin  harbinger  of  peace  and 
joj,  waa  imida,  ob  tUt  occAsion,  the  waldi- 

word  for  one  of  the  most  di-'^^ract  ful  scenes 
erer  recorded  in  tlie  annals  uf  the  drama. 
At  the  end  «f  tlie  third  huzaa,  the  work  of 
di'stnuti'in  bo^an.  Tho  benches  wore  torn 
up;  ttie  chandeliers,  which  were  very  valu- 
able, brolnn  to  pieces ;  and  the  audience  part 
of  the  hoosa  destroyed  In  five  minutes.  After 
this  nutrnge  ?ome  moved  to  firn  the  h'.n-<f», 
others  to  attatk  the  wardrot>e.  A  party 
leaped  xxpoo  the  stage,  and  with  their  swords 
atid  oth«'r  instruments  slashed  tlie  curtain, 
which  was  finely  painted,  and  cost  a  great 
ton  of  money,  and  broke  and  cot  to  piece* 
all  tba  scenes  within  their  reach.  Some  at- 
tempts were  madf  to  attack  tlie  wardrobe: 
but  liuding  th.it  place  well  ddvadedf  tlicy 
retiied ;  and  in  so  douig,  a  party  of  rioters 
who  went  off  through  tlio  box-room,  dm^u'^  d 
the  grateful!  of  burning  coals  into  the  middle 
ef  the  room,  and  ttMO  Ud  some  of  the  brolEco 
doors  of  the  bosM  upon  it;  but,  notwith- 
ftaii(l!'i;_'  the?(e  preparation!*,  whi.h  could 
hardly  ixave  been  expect«xi  tu  fail  of  their 
eflbct,  tlie  intended  mischief  was  prevented 
by  a  timtly  discorcrr,  and  the  theatre  was 
not  set  on  fire,  liut  thu  loss  Mr.  Sheridan 
anstalned  in  his  property  wsa  such  as  he  waa 
jiever  afterwards  able  to  retrieve,  and  pro- 
duced a  cotni.h  tf  ili.tnge  in  the  aspect  of  his 
affairs,  ijudi  was  the  conclusion  of  his  meri- 
torious endeavonni  to  deserve  the  favour  of 
the  public !  Still,  all  the  well-dispns,»d  part 
of  that  public  sympathised  hi  his  misfortune 
as  in  a  general  calandty ;  and  las  datiglit«r 
has  often  heard  his  surviving  contemporaries, 
particularly  those  ladiea  who  remembered  the 
advontageoua  ef&ct  bis  character  and  con- 
dact  pcooaeed  on  the  legnlatkMi  of  the  theatre^ 


lament  the  disorder  and  anarcliy  that  almost 
immediately  ensued  there,  and  at  the  same 
time  expatiate  <m  the  ptdod  of  hb  undis- 
puted influence  aa  the  golden  ana  of  the 
Irish  diama.*** 

Qoin,  the  famoiia  actor^  floorMhad 
in  I^ondon  daring  tlie  period  when 

SliL-riilan  was  canvawinnr  for  support. 
Of  all  Irish  actors,  Quin  has  left  the 
most  interesting  impression,  as  his 
witty  sayings  are  still  current,  and  his 

trailitionary  reputation  in  theatrical 
and  literary  rirclr^  i>;  very  "reat.  He 
was  an  auiuiru(>ie  laikerj  and  his  con- 
▼ersetional  powers  are  admitted  to 
have  been  ot  a  very  hioh  order.  In 
his  "Humphrey  Clinker,"  Smollett 
has  given  a  capital  picture  ol  i^uin  in 
Bis  retirement  at  Bath,  and  ha^  drawn 
him  umler  no  feigned  name. 

t^itiir.-  oraiulfatlirr  was  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dubliujf  but  he  himself  was  born  in 
King-street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
24th  February,  1 693.  His  family  were 
Irish,  and  he  was  eiUicated  at  Trinity 
CnlK'^L',  DuMIn.  Aecurtling  to  one  of 
his  bioji^rapherii,  he  remained  at  the 
nniversity  until  he  was  nearly  twenty 
years  of  age»  wfaen»  being  destined  ibr 
the  bar,  he  rnme  to  London,  and  took 
up  his  abode  in  the  Temple.  Here  In- 
led  a  gav  and  dissipated  life>  reading 
any  books  rather  than  those  connei^eu 
with  his  profession;  fio  that,  on  the 
death  of  hl<  father,  he  found  hlni^t  ir 
obliged  to  beck  for  muiQ  other  means 
of  8Uj)port.  His  inability  to  prove  his 
legitimacy  is  assi^ed  as  a  reason  for 
the  loss  of  his  patrimony  ;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  his  fnth<  r  hml  left  him 
little,  or  none,  to  inherit ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  stated  in  one  account,  that  *<he 
found  his  patrimony  so  ver\'  small,  that 
iJu  re  was  no  {jossibility  of  his  support- 
ing himself  upon  it."  IL.we\  er  this 
may  have  been,  he  was  now  necessi- 
tated to  seek  a  more  immediate  source 
of  subsistence  than  the  bar  could  aflbrd 
him,  and,  in  consetiuencc,  d«*t«*niuned 
to  become  an  actor.  For  such  a  pro* 
fession  he  possess^  many  of  the  ret^ui- 
sites,  and  conununicating  his  intention 
to  Lacy  Ryjm,  was  Viy  him  introduced 
into  the  Drury  Lane  company  in  1717, 
where  he  was  engaged  for  the  following 
year.   Dr.  Aiken  says,  that  his  firstap- 
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Jiearanof  on  the  stajre  was  at  the  Old 
Suioek  Alley  Theativ,  Dulilin,  as  early 
as  1714 ;  tlwt  he  caine  to  I^mion  in 
1715  ;  ami  after  pliylnjrat  I)nir>  Lane 
li>r  two  year>,  wjus  en^agt  il  at  the  Lin- 
coin's  luu  Theatre.  But  the  more 
getienU^-receiTcd  account  is.  thai  he 
made  his  in  London  at  Drur^- 

Lane;  th(tnirh  it  is*  ]>o->i!  !    I  might 

{»n'vi«  n"*1y  lia  ve  appeared  on  the  Dublin 
Hianl!',  (iiu*ing  his  temporary  sojourn 
in  that  city,  whither  he  hail  gone  to 
nve.id  th.-  « onj«equences  of  an  action 
which  had  been  coniincncnd  aj^inst 
him  for  criin.  con.  *«  While  (^nin," 
nays  Gait,  **  was  employed  in  ftud\-ing 
those  parts  in  which  he  imaged  he 
mi*;ht  appear  in  thf  «  nNnin2f  --t  a^on,  lie 
wa<  unoxpertedlv  ( 1  )li;ie(l  tolcMNc  L<»ii- 
don.  In  hi^  vdull'lul  year.>,  he  laid  uo 
daim  to  any  ])ecidiar  purity  in  his  con- 
duett  BOd  formed,  what  he  supposetl,  a 
very  snug  alH  ini  w-ith  a  wooUendi-a- 
per's  wife.  One  night  he  met  the  lady 
oy  acddent,  and  permaded  her  to  ac- 
company him  to  a  tavern,  and  she  could 
not  resist  hi.^  pcrsnaeion.  But  a  stupid 
waiter  shu\v(il  nejjrlijrcntlv,  into  the 
j^ame  room,  a  vestal,  la  company  with 
the  husband  of  the  laily.  Swords  were 
drawn,  the  ladies  screamed,  and  a  bat- 
tie  ensued.  A  erim.  con.,  and  an  as- 
sault and  battery,  weixi  both  instituted^ 
and  our  hero  Hed  to  Dublin.  The  hus- 
band, however,  died  soon  after,  and 
Quin  was  invited  to  rrtiim.  It  was 
diH'ing  tliij^  evasion  that  I  am  of  opinion 
he  inswie  inn  apijeaiauce  as  Abel,  in 
Smock  Alley.-* 

After  his  return  to  London,  Qmn 
performe<l  but  subordinate  parts ;  nor 
were  his  abilities  at  all  appreciated  till 
he  had  an  opportunity*  of  displaWng 
Ihem  in  the  part  of  Bajazet,  which  was 
given  to  him  in  consequence  of  the  ill- 
ness of  the  actor  who  \vaH  to  have  re- 
presented it.  But  hijj  reputation  can- 
not be  pn^perly  dated  earher  than  1721, 
when,  on  the  revival  of  The  Merry 
Wxces  of  Windsor,  he  nnflertoo!:  to 
play  Fafctaff'.  The  manager  wn  : i  i  >out 
to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  briiii^iu^  out 
the  comedy,  in  consequence  of  ereiy 
actor  hanng  declined  to  venture  upon 
the  chara*  ter,  when  the  subjec*t  of  our 
memoir  oticred  to  attempt  it.  "Hem!" 
said  Rich,  *'you  attem|iit  Falstaffi 
Why,  you  might  as  well  thmk  of  acting 
Cato  after  Booth  1    The  character  of 


FalstaflT,  yoimg  man,  is  qaite  another 
char.ieter  from  what  you  think ;  it  is 
not  a  little  sniTolfing  part  that — that 
in  hhort,  any  one  ean  do.  TIrio;  is 
not  a  man  among  you  that  hai^^  any  iclea 
of  the  pjut  but  mvsel£  It  is  quite  out 
ofyourwalk.^  l^o,neverthmkof  Fal- 
an*— it  is  quite  out  of  your  walk*  id- 
deed,  yonnjr  man  *  In  the  f^uel, 
however,  Quin  was  permitted  to  per- 
fonn  the  character,  and  went  through 
it  in  sueh  a  manner  as  to  snrprLite  and 
delight  both  the  andience  and  the 
actorn. 

next  capital  character  was  tliat 
of  ^  John  Brute  in  the  Prmked 

IVT^,  but  he  was  not  considered  • 

fn-vt-ratc  actor  till  1731,  when  he  nn- 
(K  rtook  thi'  jiart  of  Cato,  after  the  re- 
tirement of  Buolh.  Aware  of  the  im- 
pre:fsion  that  great  actor  had  prodnew^ 
the  subject  of  our  memoir  modestly  an- 
noimced  that  **  the  part  of  Cato  would 
be  only  attemptetl  hs  Mr.  Quia but 
he  acquitted  hmuelf  in  sudi  a  manner 
as  to  obtain  a  greater  degree  of  ap- 
phiusc  than  was  liestowcd  on  hi.«  pro^ 
ilecessor.  He  wa**  encored  in  the  tu- 
mous  soliloquy,  and  the  audience  were 
80  eilocted  at  the  stvle  in  whidi  be 
pronounced  the  words — **  Thanks  to 
the  godi», — my  boy  has  done  hb  dutj*!** 
that  they  exclaim^  **  Booth  outdone! 
Booth  outdone  1"  Buhng  Quin's  per- 
formance of  this  character*  one  even- 
ing,  a  circumstsmce  occurretl,  which, 
thon|::h  in  itself  ludicrous,  prcMluee<i 
verj-  unhappy  eonsei^uences.  A  Welch- 
man,  named' WiUiams,  who  perlbnned 
the  part  of  the  messenger,  m  deliver- 
ing the  line — **  Csesar  pend<  health  to 
Cato,"  pronounced  the  former  wonl 
**  Keesar,"  which  so  amused  Quin,  that 
he  replied,  with  his  usual  oodbes^, 
"Would  he  had  sent  a  better  messen- 
ger." The  [>oor  Welelinian  was  so 
stung  by  the  retort,  that  he  challen|;cd 
Quin  to  fight  him;  but  only  reoeivmg 
some  rallynig  remarks  in  reply,  wuted 
for  the  latter  under  the  piazza,  where 
he  drew,  and  a  contest  ensued,  in  which 
WilUams  was  killed.  Quin  was  tried 
ft)tr  his  murder  at  the  Old  Bailey,  bol 
a  verdict  of  nmnslaui^ter  only  was 
brought  in  against  him. 

Qum  maintained  his  pre-eminence 
on  the  stage  till  the  latter  part  of  I74J, 
when  the  appearance  oTGarrick  at 
Goodman's  f'lelds,  caused  the  other 
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theatres  to  be  comparatively  deserted. 
Quin  at  first  affected  to  treat  Garrick 
with  cont*impt; — "He  is  a  new  re- 
itzioo,**  WM  liii  Mouurk ;  "  the  people 
ttlkm  Ub  ai  ADoliier  Wlulefield,  bat 
they  will  soon  return  to  church  attain." 
Garrick  soon  heard  of  the  sarcasm,  and 
aaswere*]  it  by  ati  epigram,  eadi^ 
irith  thu  Xuilowiiig  hut^ 

**11ioogru}d  infftlllblo,  forl>ear  to  rou, 
Th/  buUt  Mwl  vrron  ore  t^wtt'A  no  man  | 
When  doetrinei  meet  with  genenl  •ppfOMiPB, 
UkMilMravi  bntvaAmmtioB.** 

^  Xl«ie  SiUiefl  pnMlnoed  no  Ul-wtll  <m 
ttther  part,  and  bothfletors  ultimately 
became  on  intimate  terms  of  friendship 
with  each  other.  Quin'a  popularity, 
lwwe?er,  began  to  wan«>,  though  in  his 
performance  of  Sir  Joim  Brute,  Sir 
John  Fabtaff^  and  Cato»  he  was 
still  allowed  to  continue  unrivalled  $ 
btit  in  all  other  characters  lie  wasmiu 
Lillstly  outmatched  by  Uarrick. 

Quin  s  secession  from  the  stage  arose 
oat  of  a  quarrel  with  Rich,  in  conse- 
qoence  of  whicli^  the  fonner  went  down 
to  fiatli ;  whence,  on  lua  xeaentment 
beginning  to  abate,  he  condescended 
to  write  to  liich  as  follows : — "I  am  at 
Bfttb.^Q(7is."   This,  though  laconic^ 
wii  intended,  on  hi2»  part,  as  a  letter 
QCtraee;  but  Ricb»  not  chooeing  to 
take  it,  or  ajSecting  not  to  see  it  in 
thatllgbi,  immediately  replied,  "Sta^ 
there  and  be  d— — dl — Kich."  This 
&Qswer,  as  it  has  been  sai^,  cost  the 
public  one  of  the  greateat  ofnamenta 
«f     stage  ;  for  Quin,  after  zec^vlng 
it,  determined  never  to  renew  an  en- 
gagement with  llieh.    He  came,  how- 
•  vor,  (ivery  year  to  London  to  play 
I>u.^uUl,  for  the  beueht  of  his  iriend 
Bjao,  till  1  IbA,  when  the  losa  of  two  of 
W  front  teeUi  compelled  him  to  de- 
fliae  giving   bis  wonted  assistance. 
L[ioQ  this  occasion,  he  is  said  to  have 
Stilt  the  following  epistle  to  Ryan 
"1  would  piiiv  for  you  ii  i  could,  but 
will  not  wnbUe  for  you*  I  ha.ye  willed 
70B  a  thonaand  pounda.  If  yon  want 
money,  you  may  have  it,  and  save  my 
executors  trouble.-— James  Quin." 

Soon  after  the  accession  ot'  (TCfjrgo 
the  Third,  hiri  majeity  gusc  orders, 
without  ao}'  application  being  made 
to  him,  for  the  allowance  of  a  penaion 
to  Quin,  who  had  formerly  iusti-ucted 
him^  when  Prinoe  of  Waleaj  in  elo- 


cntion.  The  actor  was  not  a 
little  proud  of  the  lessons  he  had 
given  to  his  royal  pupil ;  aud  on  be- 
ing infinmed  with  what  elesanoe  and 
propriety  the  King  had  deCvered  hia 
first  speech  from  the  throne,  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  "  Ah  !  I  taught  the 
boy  to  speak!"  Uj>ou  (piittinnj  the 
stage,  Quin  retired  permauenu^  to 
Bath,  upon  a  "very  eeanfortable  mde* 
pendence,  as,  besides  his  penaion,  he 
had  £2,000  in  the  funds,  and  for  the 
same  ^^unl  he  ol)taim'd  Irom  the  Duke 
ol'  Bedford  an  auuuity  of  X200  per 
annum.  He  went  once  a  vear  to 
London,  toviait  hia  firiendji^  and  always 
spnt  a  week  at  Hampton  with  Gar- 
rick  ;  between  whom  and  himself  a 
regular  correspondence  had  been  kept 
up  since  Quiu's  retirement  from  the 
stage.  During  his  last  excaraion,  in 
17&I  an  eruption  appeared  on  the 
bade  of  his  hand,  which  his  physician 
apprehended  would  turn  to  mortifica- 
tion. It  w;ks,  however,  cured  ;  but  the 
anxiety  had  bullei'ed,  aud  hiii 

inattention  to  the  moderate  rule  of 
living  which  was  prescribed  for  him, 
brought  on  a  fever,  which  carried  him 
offoTi  the  21st  of  January,  1766. 

Although  (^uin,"  says  Mi'.  Gait, 
was  a  kind-hearted,  jovial,  and  fa- 
eetiouB  mant  I  know  not  how  it  ia«  if 
it  be  not  from  the  ooaneneas  of  some 
of  his  jokes,  that  a  general  impression 
prevails  of  his  being  a  morose  charac- 
ter. No  general  persuasion  was  ever 
more  fallacious.  Ho  was  naturally  a 
handsome  man;  beloved  by  his  friends, 
and  alwaya  on  joyous  terms  with  him- 
self. Few  understood  the  inelinationa 
of  man  Ixdter,  and  none  could  be  more 
indulgent  to  uuprcmeditated  error. 
Whi^  he  cherished  a  little  affectation 
in  himaelf,  to  conceal  the  warmth  and 
mi^^t>fHi(i  of  his  disposition,  he  dis< 
cemed  every  degree  of  it  in  others  with 
a  shrewd  eye.  I  think  he  was  an 
accomplished  specimen  of  the  man  of 
the  world,  of  the  right  sort;  forhewaa 
more  amiable  than  ne  really  seemed  to 
be."* 

Undoubtedly  Quinhad  many  nTniable 
(jualities  ;  his  heart,  if  we  may  bulieve 
Mrs.  Bellamy,  was  one  of  the  best 
that  ever  inhalnted  mortal  boaom; 
though  his  prejudices,  hia  prepossea* 
sioiLS,  and  his  whims,  often  gave  rise 
to  conduct  equally  at  variauce  with 
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^ooil  brccdiug,  gt>ud  seusc,  ami  ^ood 
feeling.    A  man  of  strong  passions, 
tniuble  temper,  Mid  ooftne  language, 
he  offended  many  who  never  forgave 
him  :    vot  lif  nf'tcii  aecompanipd  his 
crullncss  and  acerbity  with  such  iu- 
dicstiona  of  tlie  native  warmth  and 
gentleness  of  his  heart,  as  made  the 
irtttcr  alone  r«»nionilM-riMl.  Altlidunh, 
as  one  ot  his  friends  said  ot'hira,  *•  1  here 
WU3  a  sediment  of  brutality  in  hha, 
when  you  sh<)<>k  the  bottle,"  it  is  to  his 
honour  that  it  soon  subisided  ;  and  sel- 
dom rose,  except  when  excited  by  inso- 
lence, preauoiption,  or  opprestiiou.  Ilis 
noralitr,  aooordiog  to  the  reoeijed 
phrase  of  the  word,  was  not  eonspicit- 
ons  :  l  iut  he  was  neither  debauehe«l  nor 
prolilgate ;  and,  as  respeeU*  this  part 
of  his  conduct,  imbiljed  more  contami- 
nation than  he  imparted.  When  asked 
why  he  did  not  marry,  take  a  house, 
and  set  up  an  equipage,  he  ivplicd,  "I 
carry  a  coach,  a  wife,  ami  u  dinner, 
always  in  my  pocket ;  and  I  can  either 
take  the  nnmbcr,  obtun  a  dinm  r,  or 
tarn  ofV  my  cook,  whenever  I  ijlea.M'." 
in  illustration  of  his  doctrine,  lie  ubcd 
to  make  an  annual  exconion  with 
Bome  agreeable  lady,  whom  he  se- 
lected, agreeing"  with  bcr  to  accom- 
pany   him   on   his  tour,  as  Ioiilj  jis 
^ICKJ  would  can-y  them.    After  all 
the  money  waa  spent,  he  gave  the  lady 
a  parting  8upf>er  at  the  piazzas,  Covent 
(r.ir  1  -M.  and  (lismisj-ed  her  with  the 
Iblliiwmg  words: — "Madam,  for  our 
mutual  convenience,  I  hare  given  you 
llie  name  of  Qoin  for  this  sometime 
past.    There  is  no  reason  for  carrying 
on  this  fiirce  here;  and  now,'  madam, 
give  me  leave  to  un-Quin  you,  and 
restore  to  you  vour  own  name  for  the 
ftitiire." 

One  cannot  but  smile  at  mkMi  cnn- 
<luct,  tlie  laxity  of  which  was,  pi^rhaj).';, 
redeemed  by  a  consc'ientious  abstinence 
firom  some  gratificationa  in  which  the 
most  moral  have  deemed  it  harndess  to 
indnljro.  Anirliiip;  he  always  thonprht  a 
very  barbarous  diversion ;  auid,  being 
asked  the  reason,  gave  an  answer,  wU£ 
his  accustomed  facetlousness.  Sup- 
pose' he  said,  •*  some  superior  being 
^llould  bait  a  hook  with  venjw»n,  and 
go  u  Quinning,  I  should ccrluiuly  bite; 
and  what  a  sight  I  should  be,  dangling 
in  the  air !"  But,  though  he  disap. 
proved  of  an^linjr,  he  wa«!  passionately 
Ibnd  of  lish,  particularly  of  J  ohn  Dories, 
which  ^ve  rise  to  the  following  lines, 
after  hii  death: — 


•*  Ala,,  poor  QuId  '.  tby        ftod  •Utrka 

/  re  ijLi  1 1<  ext. n /uisht-c!  ,-  anJ  wh  t  m-jr'f 
Where  jou'nr  ^obc  ttierv*!  no  Jt^ho  iKrit*  ' 

He  nsod  to  pay  an  antiual  visit  to  Ply- 
mniitii  lor  the  purpose  of  eating  John 
Dories,  and  attributed  his  l&^t  illoesa 
to  his  omitting  to  do  so,  saying,  **  he 
considered  them  as  salutary  to  his  ecm* 
stitution  as  herring?  were,  to  a  Dut<*H- 
raan  ;  and  that,  if  he  recoveriid,  be 
would  eat  nothing  else  all  the  days  of 
his  life.  "  He  was  certainly  somewlutt 
of  an  epicure,  and  there  was  as  much 
of  the  gourmand  as  of  the  humoTiri«t 
in  his  exclamation,  on  bis  first  sigbi  uf 
Westminster  Bridge—"  Oh !  that  my 
mouth  were  that  centre  arch,  and  that 
the  river  ran  claret  I"  Claret  wa«5  hi> 
favourite  beverage,  and  he  is  tsaid  tct 
have  dmnk  a  bottle  of  it  only  a  short 
tiiuc  l>efore  his  death. 

The  witty  sayings  and  repartees  of 
(^uin  would  fdl  volumes,  and  some  of 
them  are  excellent.    Dining,  one  da^y 
at  Bath,  a  nobleman  said  to  him — 
*•  What  a  pity  it  is,  Qoin,  my  bov, 
that  a  clever  fellow,  like  yon,  sboiilil 
be  a  plaver !"    *•  What  would  your 
lordship  have  me  to  be  ?"  was  his  re- 
ply.   **A  lord?"   A  yonng  gentle^ 
man,  who  bad  lately  become  acquaint- 
ed with  him,  vobmt cored  one  day  a 
specimen  ot'  his  talents  for  the  stage ; 
intending,  as  he  said,  to  turn  actaar»  if 
Quin  approved  of  his  nerfonuaDcip . 
He  had,  however,  scarcojv  concluded 
the  line,  •*To  be,  or  not  to  be — that 
is  the  question,"  before  Quiu  starttKl 
Up,  ezclaimine-^"  No  question  at  all, 
sir ;  not  to  be,  upon  my  honour," 
Lamentinjr,  one  day,  that  W  itcw  old, 
Quiu  was  asked,  by  an  impertinent 
young  fellow,  **  "What  he  would  give 
to  be  as  young  as  he  was  ?"    **  I 
would  even  fiubmit,"  said  Qiiin.  "to 
be  almost  as  foolish.  "    ik'iiiii  ironi- 
cally  complimented   by  a  noblemaji 
upon  his  nappy  retreat  at  Bath,  h« 
replied — **  IxxMC  ye,  njy  lord,  perhaps 
'tis  a  sinecure  your  lordship  would  not 
accept  of;  but  1  can  assure  you  1  gave 
up  £1,400  a-year  for  it."    An  oflicer, 
not  remarkable  for  courage,  came  one 
day  to  Quin,  to  ask  him  bow  he  should 
act,  after  havinir  had  his  nofse  pulled. 
"  Why,  sir,   jjoid  he,  **soap  your  oc«e 
for  tile  future,  and  then  they'll  slip 
their  hold."    The  first  time  he  was 
invited  to  dine  upon  turtle,  the  host,  a 
West  Indian,  burst  into  a  loud  laugh, 
because  he  did  not  underst^d  Uie 
ea22yKMA  and  other  niceties  of  such  an 
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elegant  diab.    "  It  may  be  an  elegant 

di?h/*  saidQum  ;  **  but  if  it  h-\i\  !.ecn 
tit  for  Christians,  we  should  have  been 
acouainted  with  it  as  soon  as  the  wild 
Indians."  To  an  author,  whose  play 
he  had  lost,  he  apoloj^ised,  saying— 
"Here  is  a  drawer  full  of  both  come- 
dies and  tragedies ;  take  any  two  you 
pleaae  in  the  room  of  it.** 

Qum  once  pwaed  some  time  at  nn 
inn,  which  was  much  infested  with 
mts ;  telling  the  landlord  he  would 
endeavour  to  find  some  remedy  ior 
them  before  he  went.   At  the  end  of 
ei;rht  weeks  he  prepared  to  depart, 
and,  callinp  for  his  bill,  paid  it,  ob- 
eervin^  that  the  amount  (.£160)  was  a 
good  deal  fi>r  a  cheap  iim.   "  I  hope," 
flaid  the  landlord,  ''yon  have  not  for. 
got  the  remedy  yon  promlso*!  me  for 
the  rats."    **0h!  no,"  repliod  (^nin, 
as  he  stepped  into  his  cLai^  ^     ibcre  8 
your  bill;  show  them  that  when  they 
come,  and  if  they  trouble  your  house 
again,  1*11  bed— Onr  wit,  how- 
ever, sometimes  met  with  bis  match. 
Having  lost  his  hone,  which  he  had 
turned  out  to  grass,  whilst  he  was 
stayinpr  at  n  farm-Lou  so,  in  Somf»r«:ot- 
shire,  he  asked  a  countrytV  How  if  there 
were  any  thieves  or  boir<e-stculers  in 
his  neighbonrhood  ?  "  Ko»'*  answered 
the  man,  "  we  be  all  honest  folk  hsBtt\ 
but  there's  one  Quin,  I  tlilnk  tlieyoall 
him,  a  strolling  player  t'rora  London, 
mayhap  he  may  have  stole  him."  The 
Drury-taiie  andienoe  were  once  very 
angry  at  the  non-appearance  of  a 
dancer,  nani»Ml  Hohmd,  when  Quin, 
being  sent  lurward  to  apologise,  re- 
tireoy  amidst  shouts  of  faoghter  and 
aj)plause,  after  saying,  "  Ladies  and 
geritlcjiien,  I\I;idani-a-ii-Ikoland  lias  put 
her  aukle  out;  1  wii»b  it  had  been  her 
neek,  and  be  d — d  to  her !"  lie  would 
aar  a  gallant  and  even  poetical  thing* 
when  nc  was  in  the  humour.  Being 
asked  by  a  lady  why  there  were  more 
women  in  the  world  than  men,  he  re- 
plied»  ^  It  is  in  conformity  with  the 
arrangements  of  nature,  madam;  we 
always  see  more  of  heaven  than  of 
earth." 

Uis  generous  conduct  was,  in  no 
instance,  more  nobly  shown,  than  to. 
ward:*  the  poet  Thomson.  Hearing 
that  he  was  confined  in  a  spnn^ing- 
house,  for  a  debt  of  •i70,  Quiu  called 
upon  the  poet«  and  aft^  having  finish- 
ed a  supper,  which  had  been  ordered 
at  his  own  expense  from  a  neighbour- 
ing tavern^  said,  **  It  is  now  time  that 


we  should  balance  aooounts  i  the  pjea- 

sure  1  have  had  in  perusing  your  works, 
1  cannot  estinuite  at  les.s  than  £100, 
and  I  insist  on  now  jtc([uittin2  the 
debt;'*  on  saying  which,  he  put  down 
a  note  and  took  his  leave,  without 
waiting  for  a  reply.  Nor  ('i  i  tlic  dis- 
play of  his  aOection  for  Thum^oa  end 
here;  fbr  after  the  poet's  death,  he 
delivered  the  proJogue  to  his  tragedy 
of  Con  iloTiv/i,  wifli  a  true  pathos 
that  did  honour  to  his  feelings.  Quin's 
manner  ol' pronouncing  the  word^/SuoM 
occasioned  a  Indicrons  mistake  at  the 
rchc&rsal  of  this  tragedy,  for  the  oeiu 
turions  of  the  Volsoian  army,  imagin> 
iug  that  he  said  /aces,  all  bowed  tEeir 
heads  on  being  told  to  lower  the  former. 

We  have  seen  that  Quin's  love  of 
8arca<5m  involved  him  in  the  bitter  re- 
flection ot"  having  first  wounded  the 
feelings,  and  then  taken  the  lite,  ol  a 
lellow-cteature ;  it  produced,  among 
other  quarrels,  one  with  CoUey  Gibber* 
which  did  not  terminate  so  fatally. 
The  coxcombry  of  Colley  had  so  ex- 
asperated Quin,  in  some  transactions 
which  they  had  with  each  other,  that 
he  niaflo  use,  in  return,  of  the  strong- 
est and  foulest  exjjrLssions  he  was  ca- 
le  of.    Gibber  took  little  notice  of 
conduct  at  the  time ;  but  passing 
the  Bedford  Go£&e-house  one  uh^ht, 
walked  in,  and  be^an  to  :\}^u<c  (.^iiin 
to  some  of  his  friends,  cidimg  hmi  ♦*  a 
capoU'lined  rascal,"  and  expressing  his 
determination  to  call  him  to  an  ac- 
count.   Some  one  pointed  out  Quin 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and, 
anxious  to  spur  on  Goliey,  added,  "  He 
sets  off  for  Bath  to-morrow,  and  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  in  town  again  these 
twelve  months."    "  Is  that  the  case  ?** 
cried  Gibber,  nettled  at  finding  his 
courage  su^iected ;  **  then  I'll  e'en 
chastise  him  now.  Yon — Mr.  Quin, 
T  think,  you  call  yourself — I  insist 
upon  satisfartion  for  the  affront  you 
gave  mc — demure  I"    '^If  you  have  a 
mind  to  be  flogged,"  replied  Quin, 
"  I'll  do  it  for }  oil  with  all  my  heart  ■ 
deninie  1''    CihlH  r,  lialf  mad  atso  con- 
temptuous an  answer,  could  only  ex- 
claim, **  Draw,  sir,  or  I'll  be  through 
your  guts  this  instant  I"    Quin,  still 
cool,  replied,  •*  This,  sir,  is  an  impro- 
per plnee  to  n>hearsc  Lord  Foppin^ttm 
in;  but  if  vuu'll  go  under  the  piazza, 
I  may, j)erhaps,  make  you  put  up  your 
sword  faster  than  you  drew  it."  The 
rpSTilt         a  duel  in  t!i<*  plaz/a,  in 
wbick  Qum  was  slightly  wounded. 
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Afl  ail  aictor,  Qtun  had  maiijr  per- 

Honal  advantages.  His  figure  was  ma- 
jestic; kia  roiintcnaace  was  expren- 
sive;  his  eye  peQetratlngi  \m  voice 
clear*  foD,  and  mdocfious  ;  baiidw 
which*  he  poaaessed  nn  extensive  me- 
mory, and  an  ei)tbusia5tic  adininition 
of  Shaki»pe&re.  His  utterance  ii*  said 
to  have  been  somewhat  cumbrous  and 
moDotonoiiB,  though  weighty  and  im* 
pre^sivc  ;  but  hia  faults,  in  this  re- 
s|>ect,  were  those  of  the  aire  ;  l'i»r,  nn- 
til  the  appearauco  of  Garrick,  ihe 
rolling,  pompotifl  manner  of  reciting 
M'Hs  tlie  moi^e  appUuded.  Upon  the 
"wliole,  Quill's  merit''  n  conie<li:in 
have  be^u  fairly  sumrnud  up  by 
Thomson,  in  one  of  his  stanzas  in 
**  The  Castle  of  Indoleaoe,**  in  which, 
after  introducing  Quin  as  *<Xh*£0O» 
pus  of  the  Age/'  lie  aaya^ 

"  With  doable  force  th'  OilhwMd  M>M  be  inkM, 
Yet  qultf  not  Nstnrc't  bound*.    ITe  Imoin  to  keep 

And  now,  with  wtsU  uigetl  k«o»c,  lU'  talkgbteiMd 
JnCfMBttokM. 

Ghardtill's  portrait  of  Quia  gi?w 
•trong  testimony  to  the  vigour  and 
ftreogth  of  the  aetor'a  atyle 

Quia,  from  aiiu-,  lur'il  by  tke  scvut  of 
ftune, 

A  Stage  Leviathan,  pnt  In  his  claim. 
Pupil  of  BettertoQ  and  Booth.  Alone, 
8al]Mib«w«lk'd,andd«im'dtfaaehairliiaowB. 
For  bow  dwaU  Modcnui  andmona  oftbe 

day, 

Who  ne'«r  thoM  masten  kuew,  know  how 
topby? 

Grey-bcarded  TetVtti,  who^  witii  piitiil 

too|;ue, 

Sxtol  tile  tunet  when  they  themselves  were 
young ; 

Who,  having  In^t  all  relish  for  the  stage, 
See  not  their  owa  liufecta,  but  lash  the  age, 
BsMlv'tl,  withJoTfUmnnniuiQf  aiiplanM^ 
XlidrMiiigdiW;aiidlin*dMilkT*ritecaiM. 

'*Far  be  ft  from  the  candid  mnn  to  traad 

InsultiiiiT  o'er  the  iwhes  of  tht-  <1  ttl 
But,  just  to  living  merit,  she  maintains, 
And  dares  the  test,  whilst  Garrkk's  G^na 

reigns ; 

AncicTitM,  in  vain,  endeavour  to  exctil, 
Hapi>iiy  prals'd,  if  Uiey  could  act  as  welL 
Bat  dioogh  preocripCkm'a  ftieo  w*  dinUow, 

Nor  to  antiquity  sul;ini,<sive  how  ; 
.Though  we  deny  imagiuary  grace, 
BSooBud  on  iwiiltinfi  of  time  and  plaoe ; 
Ttt  imI  worth  of  «r*i7  growth  shaD  bear 
Dne  praise,  normiutw«^  Qoioi  Atgotthoa 
there. 


**  Bio  wwdt  bon  iCfltliiig  wi^ht,  Mrvooa 

and  strong ; 
In  manly  tides  of  aerwe  they  roll'd  along. 
Happy  hi  art,  lu  chiefly  IishI  pieteoce 
To  keep  up  numlKTs  yet  not  forfeit  scnso. 
No  Mctor  ever  greater  heights  could  reach 
In  an  the  laboor'd  artifice  of  speedi. 
Speech !   la  that  all?— And  ihall  aa  ^lor 

foand 

An  luiiversal  fame  on  partial  gronnd  ? 
Parrots  thomidfOB  apealc  properly  hy  rote^ 
And,  in  sU  BMOtfaii  mj  dog  ibaD  howl  hf 

note. 

I  laugh  at  those,  who,  when  the  stage  they 
tread, 

Neglect  the  heai-t,  to  compliment  the  l»«-ad ; 
With  strict  propriety  tlidr  care's  ooofio'd 
To  weigh  out  woida^  wUle  patiiien  halts  he- 

llilid. 

To  Syllable  dissectors  tliey  appeal. 
Allow  them  accent,  cadence, — Fools  may  feel ; 
Bnt  Spite  ef  an  the  critidrfag  elreik 
Thoee  who  would  make  ne  feel,  mnat  ShI 
thttoislvee. 

"  IXis  ejres,  in  gloomy  socket  taught  to  foU^ 
IV  <-1nim'»i  the  suUon  habit  of  his  soul. 
Heavy  and  phkgmatic  be  trod  the  stage. 
Too  proud  Ibr  Teodemem,  too  doli  ftir  ffi^pa 
When  Hector's  lovely  widow  shines  in  Tears, 
Or  Bowe'agay  Bake  dependant  Virtue  jeers^ 
Witli  tlie  eaaie  cost  orfeatnrea  he  is  eem 
To  chklo  the  Ubertllie  and  court  the  Qoeeo. 
From  the  tame  aoen^  whidi  without  pamto 
iiowa, 

With  jost  deeert  his  repatadoo  rose. 

Nor  less  he  pleas'd,  when,  on  some  surly  plan, 
He  was,  at  once,  the  Actor  and  the  Man. 
In  Brute  lie  shone  imequall'd :  all  agree 
Garrick's  not  half  so  great  almle  as  lie. 
When  Cato'e  iahonr'd  tconei  an  hnmght  ts 
view, 

Witii  equal  praise  tlra  Actor  hboaM  toov 

For  still  you'll  find,  tnue  pa.^ions  to  their  root. 
Small  ditfrunoe  'twixt  the  Stoic  and  the  Bruti^ 
In  fancied  scenes,  as  in  life's  real  plan. 
He  could  not,  for  a  moOMat,  sink  the  Vbau 
In  whate'er  cast  }ih  cliaracter  was  laid. 
Self  stiU,  l^e  oil,  upon  the  surface  pb^'d. 
Katuni,  inspitoorallUeddll,  creptin: 
Htim^ifly  Docaxi  Flhltfelf  iHll  tww  QoId**'* 

Of  the  Irish  actresses  of  this  time* 
known  better  on  the  English  than  the 
Irish  stage,  Kitty  CliTe  was  the  most 

eminent..  All  readers  of  *' VValpole'a 
I^etters"  are  familiar  with  her  character^ 
and  Douglas  Jerrold,  in  bis  "  Story  of 
a  Feather/  has  gi^en  a  lifdj  pietive 
of  her.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Mr.  Rafter,  an  Irish  gentleman  who 
lost  his  property  at  the  Revukitiun,  and 
she  was  buru  iu  Ireland,  in  i  7  i  i . 
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In  1732,  she  married  Mr.  Clivn,  n 
brother  of  Baron  Clive  ;  but  their 
union  was  soon  followed  by  a  separa- 
tion. In  1740,  ah«  perforaMd  before 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Cliefden 
House  ;  and  in  the  same  year  played 
Celia,  in  At  You  Like  Jl,  and  Por- 
tia, in  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Pw  die  most  part,  such  charaotera  as 
these  were  neither  suited  to  bergenias 
nor  her  perpon ;  ypt  to  the  last  ?Tie  was 
ambitious  of  shining  in  parts  above  her 
reach,  a  failing  wnieh  sometimes  in- 
volved her  in  disagreeable  disputes. 
In  Portia  she  wns  always  much  ap- 
plauded •  hilt  this,  savs  Davieii*  **wa8 
owing  to  her  misrepresentation  of  the 
diaraeter;  mioitcry  in  a  pleader,  when 
a  client's  life  is  in  danger,  is  bnl  mis- 
placed bufToonery." 

In  1741,  she  cnmc  over  to  Ireland, 
to  perform  in  Dublin  ;  and,  in  1743, 
romored  to  Corent  Garden.  She  was 
not  engaged  the  following  year,  in  con- 
seqtienoo  of  a  di^spnte  between  her  and 
the  managers,  the  particulars  of  which 
she  published  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled, 
o  The  Case  of  Mrs.  CliTe  submitted 
to  the  Public."  In  1745  she  returned 
to  Drnry  Lane,  where  she  continued 
until  the  24th  of  April,  1709,  when 
she  took  her  leave  of  the  stage  in  The 
Wtmdtr  mod  Lethe,  and  spoke  an 
epilogue,  written  for  the  occasion  by 
Horace  Walpole.  She  then  retired 
upon  a  comfortable  independence, 
to  an  eikgaot  abode  near  Strawberry 
HOI,  where  she  died,  unlrcrsallj  re> 
specteds  on  the  Olb  of  Deoember« 
1785. 

Mrs.  Clive  was  the  most  famous  ac- 
tressy in  her  peculiar  line^  that  ever 
trod  the  stage ;  her  equal  is  not  to  be 

found  in  theatrical  history,  either  he- 
fore  or  since  the  era  in  whicli  she  fhm- 
rished.  Mrs.  Davison  and  Miss  Kelly 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  aotreisee  tiuit 
can  be  oomparedto  her.  **  Her  mirths" 
!»ay«(  Davie?,  "  was  so  genuine,  that 
whether  it  was  restrained  to  the  arch 
sneer,  and  the  suppressed  half  laugh, 
widened  to  the  broad  grin,  or  extended 
to  the  downright  honest  burst  of  loud 
laughter,  the  audience  were  sure  to  ac- 
company her  ;  he  must  have  been  more 
or  less  than  man,  who  could  be  grave 
when  Clive  was  disposed  to  be  merry.** 
She  excelled  alike  in  chanibermni  ls, 
the  aftected  or  cajJiicious  lady  of 
fashion,  country  girls,  romps,  hoydens, 
and  dowdies,  superanmiated  beauties. 


virncrnes,  and  humnrisfs.  To  quoto 
the  eulogy  of  Churchill 

"  Fint  8'cR''"S>  pl>)tting,  chtmbennaidt  arrire, 

ITor'leti*  on  1  rnrapi,  led  on  by  Oen«nd  CI1t«{ 

In  rpiCe  of  outward  blcmtthci  the  thonc* 

For  luuDoor  iiuatd*  MMt  httaonr  all  bat  ova  t 

E«7,  M  If  »t  iMNae,  the  ttag*  ike  tfod« 

Nor  raoght  the  critlc't  praiM,  nOT  fMf'd  bb  nd  | 

Original  in  iplrit,  and  in  eaw. 

She  plca#c<l  by  hiding  all  attempt!  to  ptoMSt 

No  comic  actrcM  ertr  yet  coold  niat 

Ob  binMNu^  bM*  BMPS  mrit  «r  SMW  srriiM.  ** 

In  private  life,  Mrs.    riive  was 
scarcely  less  entertaining  and  agree- 
able Aao  fn  poblio  ;  her  Mnversation  is 
described  as  a  mixture  of  uncommon 
vivacity,  droll  mirth,  and  honest  blunt- 
ness.     She  preserved  throutrhout  life 
an  unsullied  l  eputation,  and  to  the  last 
was  visited  by  persons  of  both  seies  of 
high  rank  ana  eharteter.    She  was  the 
only  performer  over  whnrn  f  Jnrrick  did 
not  dare  to  domineer  ;  and  he  i.s  said 
to  have  dreaded  an  altercation  with 
her,  as  muoh  aa  a  quarrel  with  an  an* 
thor  whose  play  he  had  rejected.  Ho 
both  felt  and  acknowledged,  however, 
her  talent  as  an  actress,  and  affected 
to  feel  great  sorrow  at  her  leaving  the 
stage ;  though  Mrs.  Clive»  if  we  may 
credit  the  following  anecdote,  thought 
otherwise.     "  When  the  manager  and 
Mrs.  Clive  met,"  savs  Davies,  after 
she  had  expressed  her  determination 
to  retire,  tlieir  interview  was  short, 
and  their  discourse  curiou''.  After 
some  compliments  on  her  great  merit, 
Mr.  Garrick  wished,  be  said,  that  she 
wonld  oootiane,  for  her  own  sake, 
some  years  longer  onthestage.  This 
civil  suggestion  she  answered  by  a  look 
of  contempt,  ;ind  a  decisive  negative. 
He  a^ked  how  much  she  was  worth ; 
ebo  replied,  briskly,  *  as  mueh  at  yoor- 
self.*    Upon  his  sailing  at  her  sup- 
posed ipnoranee,  or  misinformation, 
she  explained  herself  by  telling  him, 
that  she  knew  when  she  had  enough, 
though  he  never  would.   He  then  en- 
treated her  to  renew  her  agreement 
for  three  or  four  years  ;  \mt  she  per- 
emptorily refused.     Upon  repeating 
hb  regret  at  her  leavh^the  sU^,  she 
frankly  told  him  that  she  hated  hypo- 
crisy ;  for  she  was  sure  that  he  would 
light  up  c.mdles  for  joy  of  her  leaving 
him,  but  that  it  would  be  attended  with 
some  expense.** 

III. —  With  Sheridan's  embarkation 
for  England,  and  his  relinquisliinent 
of  the  manngenient  of  the  Dublin 
Theatre,  the  second  period  of  our 
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hiftory  terminatf  s,  and  the  third  pe- 
riod —  **  The  Days  of  Mossop  and 
Spran^rer  Barry** — commences. 

Henry  Mossop  was  born  in  1720, 
in  the  provinci'  of  r.)nii;uiLrht,  In  Itl- 
land.  Hi>  fi'l!'"",  tlit-  rtct'irot  'riiurn, 
placed  hiai,  at  an  eariy  age,  under  the 
care  of  a  maternal  uncle,  a  bookaeller 
in  Dublin,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to 
the  university  of  that  city,  where  he 
remaine<l  until  he  received  an  invita- 
tion to  join  another  uncle  in  London, 
wbo  madebim  large  promises*  MoMop 
accordingly  visited  the  metropolis  ; 
but,  beini:  (h^reived  in  his  expectations 
from  his  uncle,  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  stage,  and  applied  to  Gwrick  and 
Rich  for  an  engagement*  by  wbom  ha 
%vas  declared,  after  receiving  an  au- 
dience, as  •*  totally  unfit."  He  was 
then  introduced  to  Sheridan,  and  re- 
ceived an  ittTiUtioo  to  join  the  Smook- 
aUey  Thefttre»  in  Dublin*  where  be 
was  to  appear  in  any  character  he 
might  select.  He  clu)^e  Zanga,  in 
The  Revenget  and  made  his  debut 
on  the  28tb  of  November,  1749.  Ho 
performed  this  character  for  three 
huccessive  nit:ht«,  and  on  the  fourth 
appeared  a^  Richard  the  Third,  which 
he  dressed  in  a  manner  that  drew 
some  oensnre  from  Sheridan.  Mossop, 
on  henring  this,  came  the  ensuing 
morning  into  his  drt  ssinp:-rooro,  and 
said,  "  Mr.  Sbc'ri-dan,  i  hear  you 
SMd  I  dressed  Richard  fike  a  cos- 
eomb:  that  is  an  al^front;  you  wear 
a  sword — imll  it  out  of  the  scibhard. 
I'll  draw  mine,  and  thrust  it  into  your 
body."  Sheridan  smiled  at  his  furious 
oondoet,  bot>  entering  into  an  eaplsi- 
nation,  the  matter  waaaocoromodeted. 
Mossop's  diiiposition,  however,  was  so 
hftstv,  that  it  was  difficult  for  anv  on« 
to  hve  with  him  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship ;  end  afresh  dispute  bating  arisen 
between  him  and  Sheridan,  be  sud- 
denly quitted  Ireland,  and  engaged 
with  Garrick  at  Drury-lane.  Here 
he  remained  till  1759,  when,  quarrel- 
ling with  the  manager,  he  left  him, 
and  accompanied  Barry  to  Ireland, 
where  he  re  appeared  on  the  31  st  of 
October.  He  was  the  original  repre- 
sentative of  Doctor  Brown's  Btmm^ 
roffse,  and,  in  the  part  of  Achmet, 
wnv  :icl<nowledg'cd  to  he  equal  to  Gar- 
rick himself.  Hi^  t^^rand  success  in 
Dublin,  in  that  ciiarucier,  greatly  irri- 
tated Garrick  I  and  when  it  was  the 
talk  of  LoodoB,  he  rebuked  his  per^ 


formers,  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
author,  for  expatiating  on  his  merits^ 

In  1760,  Mossop  heeaoM  nanag^er 
of  the  Smnck^lley  Theatre,  which  ha 

opent  (1  with  a  powerful  oompanr,  nnd 
under  tlie  immediate  patronav'^  («r  hi^ 
godmother,  the  Countess  of  BrauJou. 
Seven  vears  afterwards,  Btrry  retired 
from  the  tiieatrein  Crow-street,  w haeh 
Mo^snp  al>o  took,  and  app^^nr*  H  there 
in  Richard.  A  rival  theatre  dow 
started  successfully  against  htm,  aadU 
proceeding  to  London  in  1771,  be  was 
arrested  by  one  of  his  perform^iu 
Necessity  at  lenj^th  drove  him  to  rip 
the  lace  from  the  dresses  in  his  ward- 
robe, to  fnmisb  means  of  sabsistanee^ 
and  he  was  shortly  afterwards  made 
b.iiikrupt !  It  was  then  supposed  that 
(turrick  would  have  engag'  <1  !itni.  but 
MosAop  disdained  to  make  an  appiicaiu 
tion  for  that  purpose,  without  whieb 
the  formt  i  I  i  l  expressed  a  resointioa 
not  to  eiuploy  hiuj.  After  making-  a 
tour  to  the  south  of  France,  Mo>.>op 
returned  to  London,  in  a  state  of 
feeling  that  determined  him  to  put  an 
end  to  his  oxii^tence.  For  this  paxv» 
pose,  he  retired  to  an  ohscure  lod^ini? 
in  Chelsea ;  and,  refu»ing  sustenance 
of  every  kind,  died  of  sorrow  and 
starvation  in  November,  1772* 

The  stature  of  Mossop  was  betw^n 
that  of  Garrick  and  Rarry  ;  his  per- 
son agreeable ;  and  his  action,  though 
not  always  elegant,  far  from  anpkaii- 
ing.  His  countenanoe  was  stamped 
with  a  marked  and  peculiar  expres- 
sion, his  large,  full  evf,  was  replete 
witii  meaning.  His  voice  was  distinct 
ia  its  articauitioB,  and  svpfesesd,  in 
volume  and  com|Miss^  that  of  all  his 
conijH  titors .  His  greatest  dra^vl.ank 
was  tije  unnatural  position  of  his  arms, 
which  appeared  fureign  to  his  body, 
and  the  awkward  and  unaMtning  mo* 
tions  of  his  hands,  which  he  contiaually 
bu«!e<1  in  buttoning  and  unbuttoning 
his  waibtcuat.  He  was,  nevertheless, 
a  great  and  finished  actor  ;  although 
to  the  English  reader  he  Is  generaUy 
but  little  known,  save  through  the 
cold  description  of  Davies,  the  pr^ne- 
^rist  of  Garrick,  and  the  satire  of 
CburehiU,  In  Wolsey,  Cortolanas, 
King  John,  Zanga,  and  Pierre,  his 
efforts  were  all  hut  transcendent.  In 
acting,  it  is  .said,  he  frf  qticfuly  wurlied 
himself  up  to  a  beliet  tnat  he  was  the 
very  penon  he  reprceenttd  t  asd  eat 
nigbtt  after  pbyiag  Kiag  RiehiHl  ^ 
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flew  into  a  violent  passion  with  his 
servant,  who  appeared  before  him  with 
a  small  candle,  and  asked  him  if 
that  was  a  taper  fit  to  light  his  Ma- 
Jest  J  to  bed  ? 

There  is  scarcely  a  wittier  or  more 
caustic  passage  in  the  **  Ro«tciad  "  than 
tht  ifttinst^  dsecription  of  Mossop  and 
Barry ; — 

<«  From  Dublin,  fam'd  in  legends  of  romiuioe 
For  mighty  magic  of  enchanted  lauce, 
IVith  which  h«r  heroei)  ann'd  vk  tnriuiupn)V9^ 
And  likt  4  \\<mm\  rush  o'er  the  land  of  love ; 
Museop  and  Barry  cauc— uames  ne'er  de- 
wgn'd 

J\y  r.it<j  III  the  ?anir  .st'iiti'inv  to  l>o  join'd ; 
Raised  by  the  breath  of  i>opular  acclaim, 
^liey  moanted  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame ; 
Diere  the  weak  bnlD,  made  giddy  with  the 

hrT;:;ht, 

^urr'd  on  the  rival  chip's  to  mortal  %bt> 
Ulittt  tportivt  hoy,  ammd  sonw  baan*t 

lirim. 

Behold  the  pipe-drawn  bladders  circling itwim: 
But  if^  from  lungs  more  |>otent,  there  arise 
Two  bubbles  of  a  more  than  common  sIMi 

Eacrr  for  honour  tli<  y  for  Ji^^lit  pmpare, 
Bubble  meets  bubble,  and  both  sinii.  to  air. 

**  Iffossop,  attach 'd  to  militnn-  jilnn, 
flUn  kf>t >t  his  eye  fixed  on  tiis  rigtic-hand 

man : 

WUlst  the  mouth  measiiret  words  with  seem- 
ing skill, 

The  right  hand  kbours,  and  the  kft  lies 
flfOL 

For  he  resolved  on  scripture  grounds  to  go, 
Whtit  the  right  doth,  the  left  hand  shall  not 

know. 

With  studied  impropriety  of  speech, 
He  soars  beyond  the  hacknoycritic^B reach; 
To  ^thets  allots  emphatic  state, 
WhOrt  pffnd^Mh,  vngrac'd,  like  lacqueys 
waitt 

In  way«  6r«t  tnKMoii  by  himself  exculs, 
And  stands  aluue  iu  indecUnables ; 
CoojimctloD,  prspositioii,  advwb^  jdn 

To  stamp  nrw  vi|_'oiir  on  tlic  ncmms  line: 
In  monosyllablts  his  tliumi.  r-  m!!. 
lie.  She,  It,  and  We,  Yc,  They,  fright  tha 
soal. 

In  person  taller  than  the  common  i<izo, 
Behold  where  Barry  divwa  admiring  eyes  I 
^Vlu  n  lab'ring  passions  in  his  boHum  pen^ 
Convul.'iive  rage  and  stmgglmg  heave  liar 

vent; 

Spectaton,  with  imagined  terroni  warm, 

Anxiou'^  exjvKt  thu  I>ur>tin^:;  of  thf  Htocm: 
But  all  unlit  in  auch  a  pile  lo  dwell. 
His  voioe  oomes  forth  like  Seho  from  her 
cell; 


T'l  5\vi  II  tho  t'^inpo-it  needful  aid  denies. 
And  all  a-down  the  sta^  in  (eeble  murmurs 
diet, 

"  Whnt  man,  lilca  Barry,  with  such  pain^ 

can  trr 

In  eUwoUoD,  action,  character? 
"VVhnt  man  rnnl,l  ^^h'o,  if  Bariy -n-ns  not  here, 
Such  well  applauded  temlerness  to  Lear  ? 
Who  ebe  can  apeak  so  very  very  fine, 
That  aenaa  may  kindty  end  with  ov*^  Una? 

Some  dozen  lines  before  the  ghost  is  there, 
Behold  him  fbrthe  aolemn  scene  prepare. 

Sec  how  he  frames  his  eyes,  poises  each  Unh^ 
Fats  the  whole  body  into  propir  trim, 
ftrom  whence  we  learn,  with  no  great  stretch 
of  art. 

Five  lines,  henoa  oomes  a  ghost,  and  ha!  a 

start. 

When  bs  sppean  moat  pexiheC,  atill  we 

find 

Somelhhig  wliich  jar*  upon,  and  hurts  the 
mind. 

Wli.itovor  upon  a  part  arc  thrown, 

We  see  too  plamly  they  are  not  his  own. 
Ko  flame  (nm  nature  ever  yet  he  caught, 
Nur  knew  a  ftolin;;  wliii  h  Ik  was  not  taught; 
He  rais'd  his  trophies  t  n  tlir  base  of  art, 
And  cunn'd  hia  passions,  as  he  couu'd  his 
part*** 

Particulars  about  tho  (\irly  life  of 
Spranger  Barry  are  not  easily  ob- 
tuoed.  It  appears  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  silversmith,  and  born  in  St.  Wer- 
burgh's  parish,  Dublin,  on  the  20th  of 
November,  1710.  He  was  himself 
destined  for  trade ;  and  followed,  for 
soine  time,  the  business  of  bis  fatbefy 
with  every  prospect  of  realising  an 
ample  fortune.  I^esides  his  paternal 
inheritance,  he  received  £1,500  with 
his  wife ;  and  wai^i  altogetlier,  a  man 
of  competence  and  eomtnercia]  sal>- 
Btantiality.  A  sitoatiODy  so  apji.ircntly 
remote  from  poverty,  prcjiiablv,  first 
induced  him  to  slacken  in  his  atten- 
dance behind  the  counter  ;  whilst  his 
handsome  person  and  pleasing  address 
gaiiu'il  him  attentions  and  invitations, 
which  materially  interfered  with  his 
business.  A  fondness  for  theatricals 
also  contribnted  to  wean  him  from  his 
regular  pursuits;  in  short,  in  about 
four  jp^r<  after  he  hail  comrnenced 
silversn  irli  r,u  bis  own  account,  he  be- 
came bankrupt. 

He  then  determined  to  tr^  his  suc- 
cess on  the  stage ;  and  accordingly,  in 


'  **  Rosciad,"  p.  34. 
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174'f ,  ho  m.'i'le  his  debut  on  the  Irish 
boards,  in  the  character  of  Othello. 
No  first  appe2U*ance  was  ever  more 
decidedly  sucoetafol ;  the  harmony  of 
his  voicot  It  is  8atd»  and  the  manly 
beauty  of  his  person^  spoke  him  alilte 
the  warrior  nnd  the  lover  ;  and  those 
who  before  dnubtLil  ol  the  poet's  con- 
iiistency*  in  tormin^  a  mutual  pas- 
sion between  sncn  charaetert  as 
Othello  and  Desdemona*  were  now 
convinced  of  its  propriety.  He  after* 
wards  played  at  Cork  with  rqnr\I  ap- 
pl^usp;  and  thence,  retuminy,  to 
Dublin,  made  one  of  that  galaxy  of 
talent  which  drew  such  full  nouses  in 
the  mmmmt,  that  it  was  then  very 
common  to  aayf  one  died  of  «  Garrielty 
•  Quin*  or  a  Barry  fever. 

In  1746,  he  went  to  London,  and 
WAS  engaged  at  Drury  Lane^  where  he 
performed  both  in  tragedy  and  genteel 
oomedy.  In  1774*  he  remored  toCorent 
GardeUf  where,  though  now  growing 
oldf  and  manifesting  a  falling  oft"  in 
some  of  bin  characters,  he  sustained 
that  of  Orestes,  in  The  Distressed 
Mother,  in  a  manner  which  threw  a 
new  loetre  over  his  last  eflbrtt.  Hie 
death  took  place  on  the  1 0  th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1777,  after  be  had  many  years 
suffered  from  the  agonies  of  hereditary 
gout. 

As  a  msn,  he  was  much  beloved ; 
Ilia  iniinnattng  addreet  and  pleasing 
eonvereation  making frien  is  of  almost 
every  one  who  came  near  him.  His 

powers  of  persuasion  were  only  equal  led 
by  those  of  Sheridan  •  and  both  appear 
to  have  had  similar  occasions  of  exert- 
ing them.  Don't  be  in  a  paaiion**' 
Barry,  one  dey«  said  to  a  ereditor^ 
who  stood  storming  in  the  passage^ 
•'but  do  me  the  favour  to  walk  up 
stairs,  and  we'll  speak  on  the  business.  * 
*'  Not  1,"  answered  the  man  ;  "  you 
owe  me  XlOO  already ;  and  if  you  get 
me  up  stairs^  yon  won't  let  me  leave 
yon  tm  yon  owe  me  £200." 

It  is  not  extraordinnry  that  he  ?houM 
have  made  many  cuiifjucsts  among  the 
fair  sex ;  and  his  biographers  hint  that 
his  amonrsp  both  on  ana  off  the  atage, 
were  considerable  in  their  number,  and 
extended  to  ladies  of  rank.  He  was 
extravagant  in  his  living,  and  fond  of 
giving  expensive  entertaiiiuients.  Mr. 
Pelham,  once  goin^  to  sup  with  him, 
found  snch  a  profusion  of  elegant  diehee 
and  choice  wines  set  ont  for  him,  that 
he  ooald  not  forbear  reproving  Barry 


for  his  folly  ;  and,  it  ?«»  said,  never  gave 
him  another  r)|>|iortunity  of  exposing 
his  want  of  judgment. 

There  never  was,  perhaps,  an  actor 
who»  altogethert  wai  lo  maoh  indebted 
to  natnrOf  aa  Barry*  Hie  person  was 
noWe  and  commanding ;  his  action 
graceful  and  correct ;  his  features  re- 
gular, expressive,  and  rather  hand- 
some ;  his  countenance  naturally  open, 
plaekl»  and  benevolent*  yet  eaaW 
wrongfat  to  the  mdicationa  of  hanghti. 
nesi  and  contempt:  but  in  the  softer 
expressions  of  the  tender  and  feelil^ 
emotions,  he  principally  excelled. 

His  voice  was  finelr  calculated  to 
aid  his  appearanee.  It  had  mdody, 
depth,  and  strength ;  there  was  a  bunt 
of  grief  in  it,  which  was  peculiar  to 
himself.  In  the  last  act  of  KstseT, 
where  the  officers  were  preparin;^''  his 
departure,  and  where  he  pointed  to  his 
wife,  lying  on  the  groand,  with 

"(Niilooklhwit* 

his  manner  of  expression  was  so  forci- 
ble and  affecting,  that  the  whole  bouse 
always  bnrtt  into  ttara.  He  mw  the 
effsett  and  often  used  the  eanee»  eomo 

times  rather  improperly.  In  expresv 
iog  the  blended  passions  of  love,  ten- 
derness, and  griefs  Barry  stood  un« 
rivalled. 

With  aneh  abllitiae,  it  would  hm 
been  diffienlt  to  pmnt  ont  which  oha> 

racter  was  his  master-piece.  But  it  ia 
^enorally  jrlven  to  his  OtheHo.  It  wns  a 
perforuiance  which  could  not  be  trans* 
cended.  ills  address  to  tho  senate 
waa  aaperior  to  that  ef  any  man  who 
ever  spoke  it.  HIi  various  transitMai^ 
in  the  jealous  scenes  of  that  chafie> 
ter,  were  beautiful  beyond  description. 

The  vanquisher  of  Asia  never  ap- 
peared to  more  advantage  in  repre&ea* 
tation»  than  in  the  person  of  Barry: 
he  looked,  moved*  end  aeted  Che  h«o 
and  lover,  in  a  manner  that  cbanmd 
every  audience  that  saw  him  :  lie  ravQ 
new  life  and  vigour  to  a  plav  \>,h]ch 
had  lain  neglected  unce  the  death  of 
Delano. 

From  1750  to  1774  waa  thepetM 
next  to  the  ttme  of  Sheridan*  when  ths 

Irish  stage  reached  greatest  bril- 
liancy nnd  success.  During  the  greater 
part  of  that  time  Mossop  and  Barry 
were  the  atara  of  the  Irish  stage. 
0'Reeft»  in  hie  ^Reeolieotions,  gi  v  et a 
lively  pictttra  of  the  time 
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"  In  1 76 1,  "Woodward  got  up  a  pantomfme 
ii  (>«w>itre«t,  called  The  Fair.  Amongst 
the  direnioQS  was  walking  on  tbc  wire,  aud 
tins  QUQttooed  in  the  play-Ull Balances 
en  the  sUck^rire  by  the  notorious  INIr.  Scaly.' 
SeaJy  bad  been  one  of  th'-  prime  Sa^llt  r's 
WeUs  perfonners,  and,  having  a  lofltf  !»piiit, 
was  higUf  inooued  wHh  Woodward  for 
clapping  the  word  notorious  before  his  name 
in  Ok  pby-ht'l.     Woodward,  v,-h')  tJmught 
it  a  amt  auractivo  epithet,  and  adapted  to 
Il0  idioaif  «l  language  at  •  fidr,  radly  iMMift 
no  imalt  or  personality  to  Sealj :  however, 
loomtmt  vraa  vcn-  near  being  the  oonae- 
qneDce  l)etween  tiie  manager  and  wre- 
valkv.   Spaking  of  making  out  play-bilb, 
I  may  notice  one  of  Richard  Wiboa'a  in 
Imilrm  :— napponitif^  tf>  be  in  the  printing- 
0^  whilst  the  compo^iitor  was  setting  the 
tfpci  Ibr  tbe  adttrtiaBBwnt  iatlie  newspaper, 
ht  made  him  put  the  whofe  advertiscnMnft 
opsde  down;  and  telling' me  of  thi^i  3tnitau:em 
of'  his,  I  ondd  not  comprehend  the  purpose : 
'in^/  and  bc^  *  a  person  looking  at  tbe 
piper woakt  gay,  *' What's  this?  an  ;\  Iv  r- 
ti^ement  revcrswi  I — oh,  Wilson's  benefit  1"— 
And  without  this  bum,'  added  Wilson,  **per> 
hips  my  adrertiseDaent  might  not  have  been 
noticed  at  all,  and  mybemfitn  mah^*^ 
(a  theatrical  joke). 

"  An  itinerant  showman  having  brought  a 
VQuderful  monkey  over  to  Dublin,  Mot»iK)p 
UNd  H  Ibr  a  cMtida  number  of  idg^ta,  at  a 
■BD  Cfjual  to  any  of  best  ;'.rtors,  and 
opon  those  nights  some  tragedy  waa  per- 
lomed,  wherein  be  himself  was,  of  course, 
tto  pitediMd.  MbtMii^a  name  in  the  play- 
bills was  alwaj  s  in  a  type  nearly  two  inches 
hng :  the  r^st  of  the  performers'  names  very 
H&all,  aud  that  of  the  monkey  the  same  sizo 
lilioiiop's ;  so  tbat  in  tlie  large  play-lillb 
pasted  about  the  town  nothing  could  be  dis- 
linpiisbed  but  *  3Ios9op,'  *  Monkey.' 
When  he  saw  tlie  bills,  he  good-bumouredly 
Ii^lHdaCitliiniaeK 

'^In  Zanga,  Gorklaiins,  and  the  Duke,  in 
Meamre  ft>r  J^feastrre,  Mos-?<>p  was  unri- 
valled: his  port  was  majestic  and  commaud- 
iDg ;  Ui  voioe  tCvoDg  and  aitiealato^  and  audi- 
ble in  a  nWiper ;  a  fine  speaking  dark  hazel 
tve :  his  ex»>  Tlencies  were  the  expression  of 
anger  and  duilain;  in  the  former  territic. 
IVatn  8iiafaipe«r^8  plays  mn  acted,  Im  lit 
ttilMNMa  wrtth.  mXf  wUdi  not  being  cus- 
tomary, was  therefore  announced  in  the  bills. 
Moasop's  Udy-patrooesses  were  the  Countees 
ofBrandon,  Miaa  CanUleld,  stater  to  Lord 
ChsilMnont,  Lai^  Rachel  Macdonald,  sister 
Is  Lord  Antrim,  and  JIIm  Adderlev. 

**At  Crow-street,  there  was  a  little  thin 
aetor  of  tfie  name  <^  Uauiiltoo.  Barry  one 
morning  remarldngto  liim,  *  HaaniltQii,  you 
Blight  liave  done  your  part  f  Drawcansir,  in 
the  Duke  of  Buckiugham'^i  Kehearsal)  with 
aUttls  more  spirit  last  night;*  he  replied, 
^Tobaanre  I  might,  and  could;  but  with 
my  salary  of  forty  shillings  a--n-eek,  do  you 
thkk  1  ou^ht  to  act  with  a  bit  more  spirit,  or 


a  bit  better?  Your  \^''orMl'^nr(l  tbrrc  b'^s  a 
matter  of  a  lliousanil  a  year  lor  his  ;i'  tine. 
Give  me  half  a  thousand,  and  see  how  i  il 
act !  but  for  a  sslaiy  of  two  poundf  a  ivadc, 
Mr.  Barry,  I  cannot  afford  tO  give JOtt  better 
acting,  and  I  will  not." 

Thii  iir&t  night  of  Hocklin's  Tme-hom 
Irukwum,  in  Dublin,  a  weil-known  ooeenttic 
gentleman,  who  had  just  come  to  a  great 
fortune,  sat  with  a  large  party  in  the  stage 
box.  When  Massink  came  on  as  Pat  FitJS 
Mongrel,  in  the  dram  seana  (what  is  oallad 
a  rout  in  London  is  otUed  a  dram  in  Dublin), 
this  said  gentleman  in  the  boxes  cried  ont, 
*  Why,  that's  me !  but  what  sort  of  rascally 
coat  is  that  they've  dressed  me  in? — here, 
in  dress  you!'  He  stood  up,  took  olf  hU 
own  rich  {'oM-bif'Pfl  coat,  and  flung  it  on  the 
stage.  Mo^ink  touk  it  up  smiling,  stepped 
to  tlie  wing,  threw  off  his  own,  and  VBtaniod 
upon  the  stage  in  the  gentleman's  line  coat, 
which  produced  the  greatest  applause  and 
pleasure  among  the  audience.  This  piece, 
TAt  True-bont  THskmam^  was  highly  com- 
plimentary to  tlic  Irish  national  character, 
^lackliu  liimself  played  Murrough  O'Dogher- 
ty :  Woodward,  Count  Mushroom  ;  and  the 
beautify  Ifrs.  Dancer,  Mrs.  Dogherty.  With 
its  powerful  strokes  of  satire,  Macklin  was  yet 
indi^rnvt  rnonq^li  to  brinp;  it  on  the  T/On(lon 
Stage,  under  the  name  of  77i<?  Irish  l  ute 
Lady ;  but  John  Bull,  pit,  box,  aud  gallery, 
said  No! 

fJarry  and  Woodward,  the  first  bulldcra 
and  managers,  and  all  that,  of  Crf)\v-strect 
tlieatre,  sooa  fell  into  a  kind  uf  jealousy  for 
pro-eminence^ — one  fat  Ua  tragedy,  and  the 
other  for  his  pantomime.  As  a  set-off  against 
the  powers  of  harlequinV'  w  tfxlen  sword, 
liarry  had  iNat  Lee's  Alexander  the  Great 
got  up  In  Ifaie  styles  partiadariy  the  trium- 
phal entry  into  Babylon,  which  in  splendour 
of  show  exceeded  Mossop's  ovation  in  Corio- 
lanus.  1  have  not  been  inside  tbe  walls  of  a 
theatre  fn  npwards  of  twen^-six  years, 
therefore  know  not  how  they  manage  these 
affairs  now :  perhajw  in  a  superior  way,  but 
I  hardly  think  it  possible.  Alexander's  high 
and  beautifnl  chariot  was  first  seen  at  the  fkr- 
ther  end  of  the  stage  ft  lie  thcAtre  stretching 
from  Fowncs's-stm  t  t  u  !  ( mple-lane).  He, 
seated  in  it,  was  drawn  to  the  front,  to  trium- 
phant music,  by  the  unarmtd  sokUeiy.  Whan 
arrived  at  its  station  tO  Stop^  tot  him  to 
alight,  before  he  had  time  even  to  speak,  the 
machinery  was  settled  on  suoii  a  simple,  yet 
certain  plan,  that  the  chariot  hi  a  tidnkling 
disappeared,  and  every  soldier  was  at  the  In- 
stant armed.  It  was  thus  managed : — each 
man  having  his  particuhur  duty  previously 
assigned  Um,  laid  his  hand  on  different  parts 
of  tbtt  chariot ;  one  took  a  wheel  and  held  it 
Qp  on  high — this  was  a  shield ;  the  others 
took  the  remaining  wheels :  all  in  a  moment 
were  stiiclds  utK>n  their  left  arms :  the  axle- 
tree  was  taken  by  another, — it  was  a  spear: 
the  body  of  the  chariot  also  took  to  pieces, 
and  the  whole  woa  converted  into  swords, 
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jayplina,  Unces,  stanflartl.-',  kc. ;  pa<  li  soldier 
thus  armed,  arranfred  huiieili'  at  tlif  sides 
the  sta^e,  and  .<\icxander,  stuodirtg  in  ihm 
omlre,  began  his  spesch. 

I  liaT6  seen  io  my  day  operas,  ballets 
pantomimes,  mclo<lrama»,  &c.,  at  T'o vent- 
garden,  Drury-lane,  the  llay market,  and  tbe 
Opera  H«iwe^  hoi  never  eew  enytbiog  to 
equal  in  slnpHcity  and  beauty  this  ohaiioi 
 of  Alexawte  the  Great"  • 


As  society  advanced  in  Ireland^  tlie 
taste  for  theatricals  extended  to  the 
provincial  towns,  and  all  the  actors 

who  have  written  their  memoirs  con- 
cur in  statin^r,  that  the  people  of  Cork 
aod  Limer'u  k  ^'avo  much  encourage- 
ment to  tiiu  tiicaLie  during  the  last 
oentury. 

During  the  infanenr  of  the  sta^  in 

Ireland,  Cork  was  frequently  nsited 
by  itinerant  companies  of  comedinns, 
who  sometimes  spent  an  entire  winter 
there  with  much  emolument.  The 
theatresf  on  those  oeeasions,  were  ^ 
nerallj  temporary  struotureSf  hastily 
erected  for  the  immediate  purpose. 

In  process  of  time,  the  Dublin  ma- 
nagers  extended  tiieir  views  to  a  city, 
so  capable  of  supplying  tiie  intervening 
time  between  the  close  and  the  opening 
of  their  winter  seasons. 

The  country  companies  were  obliged 
to  give  place  to  his  Majesty's  servants, 
and  a  new  theatre  at  Cork  was  erecti  d 
at  the  corner  of  IVuice's-street,  in 
George'a-street,  where  the  BttshTarem 
ihenstood«and  opened  in  thejear  1 73G. 
On  that  stage  the  Elringtons,  Woflf- 
ington,  Sheridan,  and  the  most  capital 
])prformer8  of  the  age,  displayed  their 
powers. 

Barry  and  Woodward^  with  a 
jndietoiis  eye,  beheld  the  many  ad> 
vantages  likely  to  arise  from  a  theatre 

on  a  more  cxtemled  scale,  in  such 
a  situation — the  existing  one  being 
much  too  small  for  their  processions 
aod  pantomimes*  Tbej  had  aooord- 
ingly  advertised  a  aabsoription  for 
raising  a  ftmd  towards  bnttding  a  new 
theatre.  The  proposal  was  eagerly 
embraced ;  in  a  ffw  weeks  the  money 
was  raised.  The  ground  was  purchased 
in  George's-street,  not  far  from  the 
former  batlding*  in  a  situation  wbioh 
every  day  sraproved»  and  the  work 
began. 

The  model  adopted  was  that  of 


Crow-street.  The  dimensioni  vers 
nearly  as  larg-e,  except  havin?  but  ooe 
gallery.  It  was  finifhed,  and  rttdy 
for  the  reception  of  the  companj  this 
anmmer,  and  the  publie  cspreMd 
great  pleasure  at  so  great  an  improvs* 
ment  in  their  favourite  amusement 

The  ?n«;i<le  wns  spacioni,  elt'gant, 
and  euiiveuicut ;  it  held  XI  jO,  English, 
at  4s.  the  boxes,  3s.  the  pit,  and  2s. 
the  gallery.  The  stage  was  remarksMy 
roomy,  being  nearly  as  large  as  CoTCvt 
gardt  n  was  before  the  late  alterations; 
capable  of  exhibitincr,  to  advantage, 
Mr.  Barry's  grand  tragic  procesilur,'., 
and  Mr.  WgoU ward's  p;u)toiuime£; 
both  of  whieb  were  there  preaented  is 
a  style  of  perfectioii«  which  then  wii 
not  a  poesibility  of  doing  before. 

The  new  theatre  was  opened  in  July, 
1761.  Toal!  the  charm--  of  its  ooveltT, 
the  strength  of  the  folio  wing  company 
was  added : 


Mr.  Barry 
Mr.  Woodward 
Mr.  Shutcr 
Ifa.  Sowdoii 
Mr.  Jefferson 
Mr.  Heapliy 
Mr.  Vernon 
Mr.  Atntio 
Mr.  Glover 
Mr.  Yleatton 
Mr.  Glenvil 
Mr.  Hayes 
Mr.  Adoock 
Mr.  Ellard 
Mr.  Hamilton 

Mrs.  Dancer 
Mrs.  Hamiitoa 
Mrs.  Jefieraon 
Miss  Osborne 
Two  Miss  lleattoos 
Mrs.  Adcock 
Mrs.  Bridges 
Mis.  Glover. 


IMr.  ^forrii 
Mr.  Myuitt 

Mr.  Knipe 

Mr.  Mahon 
]Vfr.  Bridges 
Mr.  Ciurol 
Ifr.  Oliver 
Mr.  Flury 
Mr.  Stageldoir 
Mr.  Baynor 
Ifr.  Aldridgt 

ilr.  Carmiobael, 
l*roiupter. 

Mrs.  Knipe 
MraEllard 
Mr^.  Clark 
BIrs.  BcKhc 
Mrs.  Packeabiin 
Hn.  StageUoir, 
Ufa  WiUaaa 


•*  From  the  above  list  of  perfona* 
erSf*'  obeervea  Hitchcock,  sod  la- 
deed  from  many  others  which  could 
be  given  of  other  times  it  will  pliiBl/ 

appear  that  the  Cork  audience  Ijate 
been  accustomed  to  the  best  uf  aciiug. 
From  tliis  circumstance,  iu  ail  probs* 
bility  has  arisen  in  a  great  nMsauv 
that  justness  of  judgment  In  tbasiricii 
affairsy  fcr  whieb  tbsj  are  so  fsav^ 

able. 

**  The  same  reason  will,  I  tM» 


•"O'Keefic,"  voLl,  p.  68. 
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warrant  me  in  .issertingr,  that  none  but 
a  Dublin  oianager  can  have  tbe  least 
clianee  of  sneoeeiKog  with  them.  Hit 

situation  during^  the  winter  in  the 
capit.l1,  anrl  the  number  of  exotics 
which  he  is  obliged  to  import  every 
aammer^  gives  him  a  superiority,  in 
point  of  entertainment,  over  every 
otJier  competitor  in  this  kingdom."* 

The  Cori<  audience  has  always  en- 
jojedp  amongst  actors,  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  keen  diaoernmeDt  or  histrionio 
merits.    Hitchcock  assigns  as  a  reason, 
in   the    foregoing  pas^ag-e,  that  the 
Corl<  people  were  accustonuil  every 
jear  to  iee  the  same  company  as  per- 
formed at  Dublin  ;  and  that,  therefore* 
their    opportnnitu  s   of  seeing  good 
acting^,   aud  forming  their  judgment, 
were  the  same  as  those  enjoyed  by  the 
natives    of    the    metropolis.  But 
O'Kecffe  ^'iven  ariothtr  reason  for  the 
motJtal  activity  and  intellectual  tastes 
of  the  Cork  public.    He  says  : — 

"  From  the  comraercial  intercounse  of  Cork 
with  the  continent,  in  my  time,  there  was 
hardly  a  man  of  thirty  years  of  age,  who  had 
not  resided  for  some  tamt-  in  France,  Spain, 
or  r-irtu^al,  and  many  of  llie  ladie  s  ul-^o;  a 
drciunstAtice  whicli  gave  tbe  people  of  Cork, 
both  in  their  manners  and  Ideas,  and  even 
in  thf  viands  of  their  tatlo,  a  p*H'iiliar  WOr 
periority  to  any  place  1  had  ever  seen." 

The  audiences  uf  Cork  and  Dublin 
diiliered  ▼ery  frequently  in  their  judg- 
ment of  various  performers,  especially 
of  those  who<?e  reputations  had  not 
reached  great  celebrity.  Cork  has  the 
honour  of  having  itrtt  given  enooa* 
ragement  to  tbe  comic  tawntfl  of  Mx9, 
Jordan.  Galtf  in  his  memoire*  says  $— 

**  She  was  taken  by  him  to  Coil^  hi  ho- 
aSfenteenth  year,  and  thoai^  not  eminent 

for  great  h'^atity,  wa«t  much  admired  f^r  an 
archneiui  of  manner  mure  wiuiiiug. 

The  pUyhoose  happened  that  sea^ion  not  to 
he  popular,  and,  on  ht,r  l^ii.  lit,  the  audience 
was  so  ilun,  that  the  young  men  present 
inriated  slie  ahooid  he  ftvonred  with  anothor 
night,  which  U'\n<;  granti'd,  they  exerted 
thcmadves  so  well  in  the  disposal  of  tickets, 
that  the  result  far  exceeded  hwezpeetatioiis ; 
ea  incident  which  sufficiently  proves  that  her 
talents  and  the  charm  of  her  dili;,'htful 
aad  sjiortive  simplicity,  were  eveu  thcu  ao 


ebvioaa  m  to  be  deemed  entitled  to  enoott> 


An  enjoyment  of  oomicalityt  and  a 

keen  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  indigenoas  to  Corle 
society. 

We  find  in  a  booht  now  not  easily 

procured,  **  The  Life  of  Arthur  Hnr« 

phy,"  by  Jesse  Foot,  some  testimony 
on  this  point  In  1748,  Arthur 
Mtirphy  was  serving  his  time  to  an 
uncle,  toe  head  of  the  mercantile  house 
of  French  and  Co.,  trading  at  Cork. 
In  some  letters  of  hi?,  describing  the 
state  of  society  at  Cork,  he  says — 
**  Corlc  life  is  chiefly  oonoemed  ahoat 
two  ideas— .vis.*  eotmg  and  johing^-mm 
anil  he  then  ^oq9  on  to  describe  the 
abundance  and  excellence  of  the  viands 
and  the  jests.  Whether  a  Cork  au- 
dience be  so  gpood  a  ju%e  of  the  tragic 
as  the  coniic,  may  be  doubted  from 
their  opinion  of  Kemble.  Mr.  Gait 
says . 

"In  17S1  ho  p.rfuniu>l  ruff.  In  The 
CritiCf  at  >kiinburgh,  aud  al'tenvanls  be 
aooepted  an  engagement  at  Dublin.  Mrv. 
Jordan  wa<)  tlien  in  the  Irish  metropolis, 
and  kiifiwn  to  the  jtlaycrocrs  as  Miss  Francis; 
but  all  the  partj  then  in  Dublin  were  eclipsed 
by  Kemble. 

"  From  Dublin  he  went  to  Cork,  •where 
his  reception  was  leas  splendid ;  the  Corkers 
disputed  tbe  taste  of  the  capital,  and  Judged 
for  themaalvm.'* 

It  H  not  impossible  that  Kemble,  as 
was  his  wont  in  those  days*  performed 
in  comic  parts  before  tbe  Cork  au» 
dience.  Where  his  sepulchral  mirth 
would  be  sure  to  receive  disapproba- 
tion from  the  jjcople  who  first  pntron- 
Ued  the  merry  Mra.  Jordan,  j  K.em- 
ble*s  comedy*  so  late  as  1804*  was 
bitterly  satirised  in  the  *<  Familiar 
Epistles  to  Frederick  Jones." 

Smith,  in  his  valuable  History  of 
Cork*"  thus  describes  the  public  di- 
versions of  that  city  at  the  period  of 
1749 

**Aa  to  dhreraions,  every  entertainment 
fliat  has  the  authority  of  faj^Uott  in  Dublin 

(whidi  phice  also  takes  its  cxamph'  from 
London)  prevails  here,  and  souie,  perhaps. 


*  V,)].  H.,  p.  85. 

t  Whether  Miss  Farren  (Countess  of  Derby)  was  a  native  of  Cork  is  not  ascertained. 
HerfMbcr  was  an  apothseaiy  in  that  dty,  and  a  lane  irtOlbesnhis  name. 
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in  a  higher  degree.  C«rd-pUring,  ia  iha 
wifiter  evening*,  isanenUrUinmentolM^-ed 
to  b«  more  used  in  Ireland,  amonip  polite 
people,  than  in  En^Lind — the  l.i  ii.  -  nr-  r.i- 
tbes  fonder  of  th'u  amu5oni<nit  than  the 
neo — and  dancing,  that  pretty  iiiiMccnt 
house  diversion,  hardly  yieMs  to  it  in  thf^r 
ej'es.  For  which  purpose  here  is  a  weekly 
drum,  beaide*  the  asj^embly,  where  card* 
playing  b  ialcniiised  with  duMSng.  Be!)id<>s 
th*»  public  con^^erta,  there  are  several  private 
onets  where  the  perfomtera  an  gentlemea 
and  ladies  of  audi  f^ood  aUII,  that  oim  would 
imagine  the  ^••-1  of  rrmiir  h;ul  taken  ,1  lar;^ 
itiitk  from  Uie  Continent,  over  Kngt^iyi,  lo 
thia  itiand;  for,  iiidnd,  the  whole  nrtkm 
are  of  late  become  admirera  of  this  enter- 
tainment ;  and  those  who  bar?  no  <>mr  for 
music,  are  generally  so  polite  as  to  pretend 
to  fike  it  A  stranger  is  agraeoblj  s^uprii^nl 
to  find,  in  many  houses  he  enters,  1  Lilian 
mn  aaluting  his  ears  j  and  it  liaa  been  ob- 
•enrad,  that  Cordii  b  a  name  hi  man 
mr-itlm  fh.in  many  of  ntir  lorl  lifiitrrunts. 
The  humane  and  gentle  diapotitioQ  of  th« 
fadiabitaBte  may,  in  aome  measnTC^  be  attri- 
buted to  the  retinements  of  this  divine  tiL 
The  harp,  which  is  the  armorial  enaign  of 
the  kingdom,  wrought  great  achievem^ta 
hi  (he  hands  of  the  Israelite  king  ;  and 
Carnbren.*i.s  nffimia  that  the  Irish,  some 
hundred  yean  ago,  were  iiMXMDparablj  well 


fiknit^l  in  this  io5fnmieot  beyvnd  what  be 
had  oboerred  in  many  other  nations,  whi.  h 
ll  abo  confirmed  by  Poljdore  Virgil,  lo 
tliis  city  !■>  a  good  thctfn^  vhere  the  eam^ 
'I'.irn  from  Dablia  entrrtain  the  toTrrt  r-n'!'- 
raiiy  daring  the  aommer  assizes,  and  a 
month  or  two  kmgfr,  aa  tibef  meet  wtt 
ertronm^n-nifnt.  Then'  is  a  sniaI1«T  <me  h 
Broad-lane,  whkh  is  not  now  made  nee  of; 
and,  hidsed,  one  playbooM  aMMt  to  he  amt 
tbjin  !>iiiTiciont  for  thia  dty.  Here  are  aalf 
two  code(>-bousea,  both  n'^ar  the  Exchanw; 
they  are  moch  freqneoted,  and,  bestdeii  Uie 
Engliah  newspapers,  have  most  of  the  Dab- 
lin  ones.  The  U-U*tr  snrt  are  fond  of  i5r«n 
and  politics,  and  are  well  reraed  in  pabQc 
aAin."* 

The  taste  for  music  alluded  to  bjr 
Smith  has  eren  increased  in  Cork, 
which  possesses  a  host  of  private  per- 
formers of  great  tmOviee.  The  oU 
theatre  built  fay  Barry  and  Woodward 
Wiis  burnt  down  some  ypnrs  sine**,  but 
the  front  wall  is  still  staniine,  with 
four  olU  chimneys.  We  &haii  have  oc- 
casion to  alhida  acain  to  tfaa  Cork 
Theatre,  whan  tvca£^  of  tha ''ApoOo 
Societj.'* 


•  Snilb's  **Ooik,''tiil.i,pb400. 
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We  might  appropriately  enough  com- 
mence this  continuation  of  (^irald's 
Topograph^  with  the  proclamation — 
"  Proear  fltte  profani  j"  for  in  com- 
menting on  his  next  marvolt  that  of 
the  transfer  of  Stonehenge  from  Ire- 
land to  Salisbury  Plain,  we  shall  have 
to  inroke  the  assistance  of  the  great 
rajstagogue  and  hierophtnt  of  the 
Neo-Druids,  the  not  less  mystical  than 
Honorable  Algernon  Herbert.  Con- 
sidering  the  extraordinary  boldneiis 
and  novelty  of  Mr*  Herbert's  views, 
and  the  surprising  amount  of  erudi- 
tion and  intrenuity  with  which  they 
are  sustained,  we  cannot  but  wonder 
that  his  name  and  his  opinions  should 
(in  this  (K>untry  at  least),  be  so  little 
known.  Omittlnt^liis"  Nimrod," which 
is  chiefly  conversant  with  Gentile  my- 
thology, we  now  refer  particularly  to 
bis  works  on  the  earlj  Christianity  of 
Britain*  "  Britannia  after  the  Romans," 
"The  Nen-Drutilic  Heresy,"  and  last- 
ly, his  ♦*  Cyclops  Christianuif"*  which 
only  issued  from  the  press  last  year. 
The  draft  of  those  works— for  it  is  n 
peculiarity  of  Mr.  Herbert,  as  of  mys- 
tical writers  in   general,  that  they 
avoid  the  statement  of  anything  defi- 
nite—goes to  this:  that  the  same 
species  of  mysticism  which  Sidonhis 
describes  as  the  Apollinarian  heresy  of 
Gaul,  prevailed  among  the  earlyChris- 
tians  of  Britain ;  that  in  this  sytem 
Chrbt  was  the  Sna*  and  Biary  the 
womb  of  the  firmament ;   that  the 
Druids  were  the  authors  of  this  cor- 
ruption, which  talUed  with  their  old 
system'of  the  worship  of  the  physical 
vnivwae;  that  by  the  admission  of 

it,  as  an  esoteric  riddition  to  the  pub- 
lic doctrines  of  the  church,  the  British 
clergy  secured  themselves  the  tolera- 
tion of  the  bardie  and  Dmidio  classes ; 
and  that,  in  fine,  the  great  stone- 
circles  and  avenues  of  Stonehenge, 
Abary«  and  Carnac,  were  the  tem- 


ples of  that  revived  Druidlsra,  com- 
mingled with  debased  Christianity,  and 
were  designed  to  realise,  in  itone,  the 
original  oak<ffroves  wUeh  had  been 
cut  down  by  the  Romans.   As  to  the 
immedinto  subject  of  the  present  no- 
tice, his  theory  is,  in  plain  terms,  that 
the  transfer  of  Stonehenge  signifies 
the  removal  of  the  primacy,  and  of  that 
corrupt  system  from  Irelaml,  where 
it  had  been  preserved  for  a  time,  to 
its  ancient  scat  in  South  Britain.  To 
give  any  adequate  idea  of  ICr.  Her- 
bert's argument,  would  be  imposrible 
v'itliin  moderate  limits.    The  eviden- 
ces, if  they  be  evidences,  are  indirect* 
minute^  and  shadowy,  but  very  nu- 
merous, and,  taken  tt«ether»  really 
impressive.    You  rise  from  their  pe- 
rusal as  if  under  the  influence  of  an  in- 
tellectual nightmare,  unable  to  lay  your 
hand  on  any  one  coneiuive,  tangible 
fact,  yet  persuaded  that  without  some 
fire  there  could  not  be  <«o  tnuch  smoke  ; 
and  that,  if  Mr.  Herbert  have  not  hit 
on  the  truths  he  has  elicited  the  fact, 
that  wliat  has  hitherto  passed  for  the 
truth  has    something   very  hollow 
about  it.   But,  to  our  topic.   "  There 
was,  in  ancient  time,  in  Ireland,"  says 
Girald,  "  a  wondrous  stmetore  of 
stones,  which  was  called  the  giants* 
choir  (chorea) :  because  the  giants  had 
brought  it  out  of  the  remote  parts  of 
Africa,  and  had  set  it  up  with  pro- 
digious skill  and  strength^on  the  Plain 
or  Kiidare,  not  far  from  the  Castle  of 
Naas.     And  even  to  this  day  other 
stones  like  these,  and  set  up  in  like 
manner*  are  still  to  lie  seen  there. 
And  marvellons  it  Is  to  consider,  how 
stones  so  large,  and  so  many  of  them, 
ever  could  have  been  brought  toge- 
ther, or  set  up  on  end  ;  or  by  what  de- 
vice others  equally  greet  could  have 
been  super-imposed  on  uprights  so 
va^t  and  lofty,  there  hanging  as  it  were 
in  air,  and  seeming  to  rest  rather  on 


*  "  Cyclops  ChrlMunxia  ;  or  an  Ar^ment  to  disprove  l!u>  supposeil  Antiijuity  of  Stonehenge 
and  other  Megalithic  Erections  in  EagkiDd  and  firitaony.''  By  A.  UerberU  Unodaa :  Jofaui 
Petherem,  9i,  High  Holborn. 
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the  will  of  the  buiiJer  than  od  the 
support  of  their  huei.  A<!cordiiig  to 
the  British  historj,  Aarelius  Ambro* 

Mus  King  of  th«  Britrms,  by  the  ax- 
f»i>rnnf"p  of  Merlin,  ha<l  the>e  ^^tniies 
carried  orw  from  Ireland  to  Hriiain  ; 
•od  in  order  to  leave  tome  uoaament 
of  50  great  an  exploit^  had  tbctn  set  np 
in  the  game  order,  and  with  the 
»auie  skilful  arrangement  as  before,  in 
the  pl&co  irhwe  '  the  flower  of  the 
British  nation  had  jKri-hed  by  the 
treacherous  dappers  of  the  Saxfjns  ; 
uliere,  under  the  ^'uise  of  peace,  the 
unguarded  j^uuth  of  the  realm  had 
fallen  nnder  the  weapons  of  the  wick* 
ed.'  "—Top.  Diti.  %  c.  xviii. 

The  slaughter  of  the  chiefs  f)f  the 
Britons  by  Henjri5!t,  at  the  conference 
at  Amesbury,  is  a  well-known  inci- 
dent in  Brilith  history.  Nemed  earn 
Saxes"  was  the  signal*  at  which*  as  wo 
have  all  read,  the  pagan  follon-ers  of 
Hengist  stabbed  each  his  British 
neighbour.  It  was  a*  a  moooment 
over  those  slain  in  this  nuMtaoro*  that 
Aurelius  AtiibrosiuH  is  represented  as 
having  erected  Stonchenge.  liut 
Aureltas  Ambrosius  is  quite  a  roysti* 
cal  personage,  and  there  soenu  no  his- 
toric foundation  for  this  or  any  other 
p'rjilnit  ascribed  to  him.  In  fad,  he 
seems  to  be  Merlin  hiuiself,  under 
another  name.  Such  as  the  tale  is, 
however,  we  shall  tearo  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  from  whom  Girald  has 
horro'vr  I  if,  tf>  tell  tb**  particulars  in 
his  own  garrulous  manner  \— 

**  When  the  work  was  finished  at  Win- 

eliestor,  he  went,  at  the  instance  of  Bis^iiop 
Kldad  to  the  monastery  near  Kaercaradoc, 
now  Salisbury,  where  the  consuls  and  princes 
whom  the  wicked  Hengi.Ht  hod  treaiobefeBSly 
murdered  Liy  liuriwl.  At  tliis  place  ira?  a 
convent  that  maintained  three  hundred  friarg, 
eltqalsd  on  the  moontain  of  Ambrios,  wbo^ 
as  is  reported,  hod  been  the  founder  of  it. 
Tbe  sight  of  ttie  plaee  where  the  dead  lay 
made  the  king,  who  was  of  a  eompsssfonate 
temper,  9he<l  tears,  and  at  last  enter  upon 
thourjht^,  what  kind  of  monument  to  nroct 
upon  it.  For  he  thought  »iimethiug  ought 
to  be  done  to  perpetuate  tbe  memory  of  that 
pifcc  of  gmnnd  which  wa>>  honoured  ^it'i 
the  bodies  of  so  many  noble  patriots,  tiiut 
died  for  their  ooontry. 

"  For  this  purpos*'  lu"  MiMiiiidnwl  f.i;^i  thfT 
several  carpenters  and  masons,  and  com- 
manded them  to  employ  tbe  ntmost  of  their 
art  in  contriving  some  solid  stnictim  for  a 
lasting;  monnment  to  those  great  men.  Bat 
they,  in  di&deuce  of  tbetr  ovm  skill,  refusing 


to  undertake  it,  TreooomuA,  Aixbhitb;^  ot 
tbe  city  of  LegloBa,  went  to  the  king;  ani 

».i'd.  '  If  .inv  nn.'  liviii;,'  aVile  tn  exp^tf 
^  our  commands,  Merhu,  tiie  pro[»het  of  Vor- 
txj;eni,  is  the  flHB.  la  my- opiaiesi  theft  is 
not  in  all  your  kinjtdoa  a  person  nf  a  brighter 
peniu.H,  cither  in  predicting:  future  ereotK.  or 
in  mechanical  contrivances.  Order  him  t« 
come  to  you,  and  ex.  rei.-'-  his  sUUin  the  work 
whti  h  you  (if  >.i}rn.'  Wlierctipon  Aurs'!ii:?. 
after  he  had  a^ked  a  great  many  questKma 
conosniiiif  hfa*,  dl^Mldied  oeweral  nMSSsa* 
gern  into  the  ooontty  t..  find  fiiin  out,  anj 
bring  him  to  him.  After  pa.H»iug  thnxigk 
several  provincea,  they  {bond  hhn  ia  tbs 
country  of  the  Gewis^cans,  at  tl»e  foon- 
tain  of  Galabe^  whidi  be  frequently  resorted 
to.  As  soon  as  they  had  delivered  their  mes- 
sage to  him.  they  conducted  him  to  the  king} 
whii  r.veivc»l  lihn  witli  joy,  and,  tieing  curious 
to  hear  some  of  bis  woodert'ul  apeechea,  ooro- 
■landed  him  to  propheinr.   llerUn  ouMie 

swtT  :  '  Mysterii  -*  of  thi:>  kind  are  not  (o  he 
revealed  but  when  there  is  the  greatest  ne- 
cessity for  it   If  I  dsMild  ptetend  to  vttw 
them  for  o<«tentation  or  diversion,  the  spirit 
that  instructs  me  would  be  ?il»^nt.  and  would 
leave  me  when  I  should  have  txxaiioQ  for 
it.'    When  Im  tied  made  the  same  refuMl 
to  all  the  re.«t  prr 'S'^nt,  tlie  king  would  ri'it 
urge  him  any  longer  about  hia  pnedir- 
tiooik  hot  qjofc*  to  him  wmownfag  the 
mrtnument  which  ho  tiad  de^ignuvL    '  If }  li 
are  desirous,*  tuiid  Merlin,  '  to  honour  the 
burying -pbu%  of  these  men  with  an  everfast- 
ing  monument,  send  ftr  the  (tiants*  Dance, 
which  is  in  Killaraus,  a  moimtain  in  Ireland. 
For  there  Is  a  structure  of  stones  there,  which 
none  of  this  age  could  ralae,  without  a  pre* 
found   knowl^L;e  of  the  mechaiiiial  srti 
They  are  stones  of  a  vast  magnitude  aod 
woaderfid  qoahty ;  and  if  they  can  be  placel 
here,  as  they  are  there,  round  tliia  i^ot  of 
ground,  they  will  stand  for  ever.' 

At  these  wonb  of  Merlin,  Aurelius  bant 
into  laoghter,  and  said,  *  How  Is  it  possible 
to  remove  such  vast  stones  from  ?o  distant  a 
counti^',  as  if  Britain  was  not  furnished  with 
Stones  fit  fbr  the  work  ?*  MerHn  repHed, 
*  I  entreat  your  majesty-  to  f  irbt* ar  rain 
huii^ter ;  for  what  1  say  is  without  vanity. 
They  are  mystieal  atenei^  aod  ef  a  mudrtisl 
virtue.  The  giants  of  old  brought  tbem 
from  the  fartliest  coast  of  Africa,  and  placed 
them  in  Ireland  while  they  inhabited  that 
omntry.  Their  design  in  tliis  was  to  mai^e 
V'allis  hi  thfin,  \vh.  n  they  AmuM  lie  Lif-*'!^ 
with  any  illness.  For  their  method 
to  wash  tlie  stones,  and  pot  thrir  skkie- 

(o  tlic  wjitiT,  which  infallibly  cnre«1  ihcm. 
With  the  like  success  they  curod  wounds  sl«Oi 
adding  only  the  aniKei^ion  of  eome  hwtsk 

There  is  not  a  stone  there  which  has  n  >t 
some  liealing  virtue.'  When  the  Britons 
heard  this,  Uiey  resolveil  U>  »cud  fur  the 
stniu>,  and  to  iu;dce  war  Optm  the  peopled 

Iff  land  if  th(  V  should  attempt  to  detain  Ibcffl. 

And  to  accomplish  this  btuoness,  they  va^ 
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ciiw'ce  "-f  r:her  P<?adragoii,  who  WM  to  bo 
4il«fndt^  Willi  fifteen  thou^jand  mtn.  Thpr 
dkn*  alao  Merlin  himstif,  by  w  lioae  aircctiou 
the  iriiole  oifiur  was  to  be  managed.  A  fleet 
Ix'Jng  therefore  got  ready,  they  set  sail,  and 
with  1  fnir  wind  arrived  in  Ireland. 

"At  tiiat  time  GiUomantus,  a  youth  of 
««adeHb] Talour,  reigned  in  Ireland;  wbo, 
upon  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  tbo  Bfilona 
in  hf^  kinirdom,  levied  a  vast  army,  and 
marcbed  uut  against  them.    And  when  be 
bad  kanied  the  oocadoa  ef  their  coming,  he 
■ukd,  and  aaid  to  thoae  about  him,  *No 
wooder  a  mwardly  raoe  of  people  wpre  al>lo 
to  maite  m  great  a  devastation  in  the  island 
of  Britain,  when  the  Britons  are  inch  bmtea 
•nd  fcH.ls.    Was  ever  the  like  folly  heard 
of  V   WltM*^  -ire  the  stonea  of  Ireland  h*ii- 
ter  than  tlKwe  of  Britain,  that  our  kiug- 
dott  auit  bo  fmt  to  this  dbtortjawe  for 
tbno  ?   To  arms,  soldiers  and  defend  your 
c»tmtrT  :  while  I  have  lif«  shall  not 

from  us  the  least  stone  uf  the  Giant*.^ 
D»noa*  Uther,  seeing  tlicm  prepared  for  a 
Utile,  attacked  tlHtm  ;  nor  was  It  kmg  ere 
Ibe  Britons  La<I  tlie  a<lvantnj;t»,  who,  hav- 
ing dispersed  and  kilU-d  the  Irish,  fun  iil 
QWlWMpius  to  flee.  After  the  victory  tliey 
Wt  to  the  ttonntain  Kilkmnia,  and  arrived 
It  the  structnro  of  stonc-.s  the  sight  of  which 
filled  them  both  with  jcn-  .m  i  ndiniration. 
Aad  while  they  were  all  standing  round 
Merlin  camo  up  to  them  wd  said, 
*  Xow  try  your  forces,  young  men,  and  seo 
whether  strength  or  art  can  do  the  most  to- 
wanis  taking  down  the:jc  stones.'  At  tliia 
iwd  they  aU  Bet  to  their  engines  with  ono 
accord,  and  attempted  the  removal  of  the 
Oiant^s  Dance.  Some  prepared  cablo.-<.  others 
anall  ropes,  otbera  ladders  for  the  work,  but 
«0tOBo  pvpoaa  MirliD  lapgfaodat  their 
^iln  eflfo^t^  and  then  began  lus  own  contriv- 
•iii:t>.  When  he  had  placed  in  orrlcr  tlie 
cojpae*  that  were  necessary,  be  took  down 
the  stones  with  an  incxedible  facility,  and 
^:ave  dirwtions  for  carrying  thcni  to  the  ships, 
^XiA  jjb>  itit;  them  th-  n  in.  This  done,  thry 
^tb  joy  set  sail  again  to  return  to  Britain ; 

ther  arrived  with  a  Mr  gale,  and  re- 
paired to  the  bwying-plaoe  with  tlio  stonea. 
Wiien  Aurelius  hnd  nnti<  <'  of  it,  he  sent  mes- 
aeo^en  to  »ll  parts  ot  Britain,  to  summon 
As  dergy  and  people  together  to  the  mount 
of  Ambfiai^  in  Older  to  celebrate  with  joy 
•■4  taoaoor  the  erection  of  the  monument. 

 He  urdt  red  Mrrlin  to  set  up 

tbe  stones  bn>ught  over  from  Ireland  about  the 
the  i^puichre ;  wlUch  he  aeeordlngly  did,  and 
p!i  kA  tlif  iu  ill  the  same  raannfr  H4  they  had 
fitwn  in  ih''  tnouutttin  Killarniis,  and  tii»'rf-by 
K»v«  a  manifest  proof  of  the  prevaleuce  of  art 
aU>ve  strength.**— C?rilR  Afon.  L  S,  c.  9, 
H  U,  12. 

Mow  Irish  history  is  silent  about 
tty  Kin|f  GittomaDiuiy  m  •utbeotie 
Britiah  history  about  Aurelitts  Ambro* 


siua ;  bat  it  mms  the  nana  Oilloina- 
nios  it  writtCD  elsewhera  in  6«offroyt 

GillamuriiiH,  and  in  all  the  WeUh 
copies  Giilarnuri,  or  servant  of  Mary. 
And  here  Mr.  Herhei  t  strikes  at  once 
into  his  theory  of  a  corrupt,  Druidical, 
psevido  Mary,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Virgin  Mother  of  our  Lord*  and 
whose  votary  he  takes  this  fabiilottS  or 
mystical  Gillamuiro  to  luivp  hpf^n  •  ami 

he  next  proceeds  tu  iiientiiy  her  tiio 

reader  will  perceive  that  the  steps 
which  we  are  trirnig  are  sntteieotly 
bold-^  u  i  th  a pteudo Brigid  of  Rildare ; 
not  the  orthodox  aunt  of  Cogitosus,  but 
the  Goddess  Bri  jhit  of  the  Tuatli-df- 
DanaiHis  ;  and  these  necromancers  and 
magicians  he  concludes  to  have  been* 
in  fine^  none  other  thao  the  expelled 
Druids  of  Britain.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  steps,  and  any  one  taken 
falsely  is  sufHcient  to  lead  us  far  enough 
astray.  But  tin  re  reniain  several  moro 
before  we  arrive  linally  at  the  Chorea 
or  Cor  of  Stonehenge.    Cor  signifies 
a  cauldron,  a  ciroular  eiielosiire»  or 
anything  circular  ;   and  under  the 
name  of  the  Cor  the  British  hards 
appear  to  have  tvpified  their  Dru- 
idic  mysteries.     What,  then,  is  the 
meaning  of  Utber  Pendragon  plun^ 
dering  the  Irish  GilUnnuiri  of  hie 
Cor  and  bringing  it  to  Britain  ?  It 
signifies,  says  Mr.  Hf  rhert,  that  the 
Druidic  system,  preserved  by  the  vo- 
taries of  the  Pagan  BriKhit  of  Kildare, 
was  imported  baob  again  into  Britain, 
aadset  up  withtaits  stone  eironlar  sano- 
tuary  by  the  Druidising  British  Chris- 
tians of  the  fifth  century.  To  establish 
this  chain  of  inA  rences  and  identifica- 
tions is  the  object  of  the  *•  Cyclops  Chris- 
tianui."    And,  first,  the  proofs  that 
Brigid  wasb  In  some  sense  or  otber» 
regarded  as  Mary*  are  soAoientlj  ex* 
pUoit 

"  In  a  Latin  hymn  (C..T^^•^n, Trias,  ]).  .^4 'J ) 
wo  find  the  express  averment  that  she  ^Bri- 
gid) was  the  mother  of  Christ,  and  soma- 
thiqg  mora ' 


'  Brlghid,  who  ii  wtoHBSd  tht  Qtieea  of  the  tnM 

Ood, 

Avmr!  Ticrnclf  ti>  be  ClirUfi  mother, 
bertcl/  Mucb  by  worda  aad  by  ilMda.* 


ara  tml^  portentooi^  I 
'ofthem:— 


««Aa  tbsso 
ahsllgivtths 


^  *  Chritti  autnoiaeipopoodit,  dicU  atqiMftctistett, 
Brigtda  lalenila  veri  IM  Bcgioa.* 
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"A  vision  revealcil  to  St.  Ihnt  (  Ina^i,  p. 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  wouIJ  snu  nd  an 
approaching  synod,  and  bebehd<l  her  form 
and  fealurvii.  The  next  day  Brighid  came 
to  tlw  37wm1«  ^  ft  pl>o«  thMttnui  aflerwanto 
called  Kiliiarv  ;  luA  when  the  Snint  bfluld 
ber,  tie  exdaimGd,  ^  Lo !  this  U  Saint  BJaiy 
wbom  I  saw  last  night  in  my  Tirion.*  And 
all  the  iK-ople  extolled  Brighid,  because  of 
that  name  of  JIary  with  which  she  had  l»*  <  n 
honour^],  and  fitm  thexuxiorth  she  wiu 
called  Mar)-  of  the  Uibenifaun.  tiMta  My- 
iii^rs,"  Mr.  IkrWrt  procmls  to  sn}-,  "  are 
»gna  of  a  strange  time;  and  we  cannot 
wonder  if  there  was  once  a  time  when  Gina« 
inurie  and  Gillubrighde,  Maoliiiuire  and 
Maolbrighde,  were  equivalents  at  KiUarc"— 
Cjf cloys  Chri$t.f  p.  11C>. 

Supposing  this  shown  to  our  satisfac- 
laoa,  now  next  does  oar  AoCbor  eonotot 

the  pmido  Mary  of  Kildare  with  the 
necromantic  Brighid  of  the  Tuatli-dc- 
Danamu?  Eocbaidhi  the  king  of  these 
royil  sorcerers,  iiimamed  the  Daghda 
and  the  Ollumh,  which  signifies  the 
professor  of  scienco  or  doctor,  "  was 
fathiT  of  three  BriL^lii  ls,  one  of  whom 
was  worshipped  na  the  goddess  of 
poetry,  another  as  the  goddess  of  me- 
dicine, and  a  third  as  the  goddess  of 
smiths.  From  who.se  names  (saith  old 
Cormac  O'CuUenan)  a  goddess  was 
adled  Brighit  among  the  men  of  Hi* 
bemia;**  oat  amongf  the  utensils  of 
their  necromantic  art,  brought  by  tlie 
Tuath-de-Danann  to  Irflnntl,  was  the 
Coire  Dagdhsj  the  Doghda's  Caul- 
dron. "  At  a  period*  then/'  Bfr. 
Herbert  goes  on,  "  much  older  than 
Brighid  the  daughter  of  Dubbtach 
(t.  e.,  Saint  Brigid  the  Christian  Ab- 
bess) a  caoldron  had  been  brought  to 
Erin  by  a  race  of  god-like  sorcerers 
(Druids,  in  Irish  speech),  and  its  pro- 
fessor had  three  god-iike  daugliters 
presiding  over  the  three  works  of  the 
oanldron — ^ineantatioop  thenrgic  medi- 
cine, and  metallurgy.  They  were  all 
Brighids,  lailies  (aooording  to  Mr. 
Herbert's  etymology)  of  the  brigh,  or 
elixir.  And  two  or  them,  at  least*  1hi9 
cheniical  ;i:u]  metallurgic,  were  neoos« 
sarity  Fire  Bnghids."  And  80  we 
nrrive  at  the  sacred  fire  of  Kildare,  a 
reiuuant  certainly  of  no  Chriatian- 
ieeming  system,  and  for  which  Co]gan» 
and  after  him  Lanigan,  and  the  others, 
can  offer  no  more  plaosiUeexplanation* 


than  that  it  was  probably  kept  bam- 
ing   for    the    pnrpoee    of  giving 

strangers  and  wayfarers  an  opporto- 
nity  f-f  u-arming  theni«<'lvp«.  It  is  re- 
mai-kable  that  the  ancient  lives  of  St. 
Brigid  make  no  allnsion  to  it ;  yet, 
when  Girald  was  in  IreUnd,  an  a.  d. 

— it  unquestionably  still 

biiniiii^-,  and  thfn  ref^Mr  Jed  as  of  coeval 
antiquity  with  the  re;st  ui  the  ecciesU 
astical  establishnicnt  there.   Tbe  tee- 
timony  of  Olrald  to  so  singular  a  fea- 
ture in  connexion  with  a  cooTent  of 
Christian  nuns,  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  is  highly  deserving  of 
attention.   **  At  Kildare,  in  Leinster, 
a    place    made    innstrious    by  the 
glorious  Brigid^  rire  many  marvels  wor- 
thy of  commemoration.  Ir  ir&t  amongst 
these  is  the  fire  of  Brigid.  wIMitbqr 
oall  inextingoisiiable ;    not  that  it 
might  not  be  put  out,  but  bec?iu*.e  the 
nuns  and  holy  women  feed  and  cherish 
the  fire  with  supplies  of  fad  so  atten- 
tively and  carefully,  that,  ever  since 
the  time  of  the  ^'i^lr^^  hcr-elf,  through 
the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  it  has  re- 
mained unextinguished  ;  and  although 
SQoh  ?aat  quantities  of  wood  in  that 
loQg  space  of  time  have  been  lwr»  con- 
f-umed,  there  nevertheless  has  never 
been  any  accumulation  of  ashes.*  la 
6rigid*s  own  time,  twenty  nuns  hen 
served  God  in  their  holy  warfare,  she 
being  the  twentieth  ;  and  so,  after  her 
death,  they  have   always  continued 
tuenty,  never  iucreabing  their  number. 
Bot>  masmnoh  as  tliey  eaoh  in  torib 
on  successive  nights,  watch  the  fire* on 
the  twentieth  night  the  last  nun  hav- 
ing laid  on  the  firewood  says,  <  Brigid  I 
watch  your  own  fire,  for  to-night  is 
your  turn.'  And  so  she  leavesthefirs; 
but  it  is  found  in  the  morning,  tbe 
logs  being  consumed,  Ijuriiiiig  as  usual, 
iiound  this  fire  there  is  a  certain  cir- 
eobar  wattled  endoenre,  within  vlucih 
no  male  creature  enters ;  and  if  mf 
should  presume  50  tu  do  (as  by  some 
rash  persons  has  been  attempted)  be 
does  not  long  escape  punishment. 
Moreover,  tbe  fire  may  be  fanned  oalj 
by  females,  and  that  not  by  the  breath, 
but  by  bellows  and  flappers.      *  * 
A  certain  archer  of  the  household  of 
Earl  Richard  (Strongbow)  leaped 
over  this  hedge  and  blew  Brigid*s  firs 
with  his  breath]  bat  immediatelj 


*  SoUnns  relstes  the  ssme  tUng  of  the  fires  Itept  bnatiog  in  the  Tsmple  of  Mbterra,  ft 
Bath,  in  BMsh^Fitfyhut.  c.  S2. 
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as;  * 


spring! nyj  back,  became  insane,  and 
whrrever  be  met  any  one  would  bloir 
in  liib  face,  t\\u\  pay,  *  Lo  1  thus  T  blew 
on  the  fire  of  Urig^id.'  And  so  running 
from  house  to  bouse  throughout  the 
whole  town  (of  Kildare^  wherever  he 
saw  a  fire*  be  would  go  blowing  upou 
it  and  repeating  these  WDtdij.  At 
length  hia  companions  caught  and 
boond  him,  when  he  besought  them  to 
lead  him  to  the  nearest  water.  When 
they  brought  hitn  thither,  he  drank  so 
prodigiously  to  cool  his  parched  mouth, 
that  he  burst  asunder  iu  their  very 
bandsf  and  so  died.  ARotber^  who 
would  have  approached  the  fire,  had 
already  onv  h  y^  on  the  inside  of  the  en- 
closure, wlien  he  w.as  caught  and  beid 
back  by  his  companions ;  but  the  foot 
and  leg  immediately  shrank,  and  he 
remained  a  feeble  cripple  as  long  as  be 
lived. £>iu,  ii.  c.  34,  Sd,  36; 

There  undoubtedly  appears  to  be 

a  confusion  in  popular  tradition  be^ 
tvTcen    (lif    Tu:itli-<io-D;inann  (pos- 
sibly eaough  the  Druidic)  sorceress 
Brighit  and  the  Christian  virgin  and 
taint  of  Kildare.    One  of  these  allu- 
sioas  to  the  pagan  vestal  is  noticed  by 
Martin,  in  his  accoiint  of  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland.  Yearly,  on  the  2nd 
of  February  (the  first  is  Saint  Brigid*s 
Day  in  the  Irish  calendar)  *<  The  mis- 
tress and  servants  of  each  family  take 
a  sheaf  of  oats,  and  dress  it  up  in 
womau's  appm'el    (the  Irish  reader 
will  recollect  the  BrieU^ue),  nut  it  in 
a  Irxrgu  bahkc  t,  and  lay  a  wooden  club 
by  it  ;  and  iliis  they  call  Briid's  bed s 
iwd  tiivQ  the  mistress  and  servants  cry 
three  times,  *•  Briid  is  come  1  Briid  is 
welcome  I'    This  they  do  just  before 
going  to  bed  ;  and  whtn  they  ri>e  in 
the  morning  they  look  among  the  ashes, 
ttipecting  to  see  the  impression  of 
Briid's  club  there ;  wbiob»  if  tbey  do> 
they  reckon  it  a  true  presage  of  a  gout! 
crop  and  of  n  prosperous  year,  anti  the 
contrary  they  tako  as  an  ill  omen." 
This  fire,  then,  within  its  circular 
Inclosure  of  wattle-work,  at  Kildare, 
i'ilKllesthe  imagination  c»t'  ?ilr.  Herbert 
to  the  conclusion  that  here,  or  in  this 
neighbourhood,  was  the  central  seat 
or  for  of  Irbh  Druidism,  prior  to  that 
tr*ai).«,ft  I-  of  the  system  back  to  Britain, 
J  hich  he  takes  to  be  ty  pi  tied  by  Mer- 
hn's  removal  of  the  Chorea  of  thegiants 
f^oin  Kiliaraus  (Kildara?)  to  the 
I'luD  of  Sdisbory.    He  ottes  a  much 
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greater  amount  (»f  bardic  testimony  than 
we  could  have  supposed  forthcoming 
on  snch  a  subject,  to  shew  that  Stone« 
hengo  was  regarded  both  as  a  prove 
and  as  a  place  of  sacred  fires :  but  the 
language  of  the  British  bards,  in  re- 
ference to  all  these  matters,  is  obscure 
to  the  verge  of  being:  nnintDllij,'ible. 
One  thing  only  seems  plain  :  that  they 
detested  the  orthodox  clergy  and  the 
whole  family  of  monks,  and  affected 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  divine  myste- 
ries peculiar  to  themselves  ;  an<1  which 
they  frequently  refer  to  under  the 
figure  of  the  cauldronf  and  of  the  cor» 
or  circular  inclosnre.  Even  those 
who  liav  heen  scandalised  at  some  of 
Mr.  Herbert's  theories,  readily  adroit 
that  the  bards,  as  late  as  the  twelfth 
century,  were  deeply  tinctured  with  the 
mysticism  of  the  "  Song  of  Ceridwen" 
the  goddess  of  this  mystical  cauldron, 
of  which  the  chalice  of  the  Christian 
communion  seems  to  have  been  bat  a 
type  anion;;  the  t'fficmtiui/t  of  the  more 
recondite  faith. 

*'  If  one  be  slain  to-dav,  and  be  cast 
therein,  to-morrow  he  will  be  as  well 
as  ever  be  was  at  the  best,  except  that 
he  M  ill  not  regain  his  speech."  It  was 
a  cauldron  of  regeneration  nn  l  di  rreet 
silence.  "  It  is  now  a  common  iearuing 
inthisbeltef,**  says  Mr.  Herbert,*' that 
the  British  mysteries  were  expre.ssed  by 
lliehnrtl-^  and  by  the  bai  Jists,  uiulerthe 
name  of  tbe  cauldron,  of  which  they 
speak  oAcn,  and  with  extreme  enthusi- 
asm. They  style  it  their  cauldron,  that 
of  the  Lady  Ceridwen,  that  of  Gogy- 
rwen,  that  of  Gwyon,  that  of  Pwyll, 
chief  of  Hades  or  Hell ;  also  the  caul- 
dron of  Britannia*  Itc.  It  was  like- 
wise the  cauldron  of  dadenh  new-birth, 
resreneration,  or  rejuvenescence.  'J'hat 
cauldron  wan  not  so  much  apart  of  their 
remarkable  scheme,  as  a  term  exprer 
sive  of  its  whole.  But  in  some  sense* 
literal  or  mystical,  the  cauldron  was  lo 
impart  a  renewed  life  to  tho^e  who  en- 
tered it.  it  was,  in  this  resfpect,  a  re- 
presentation of  Natare*s  reproductive 
powers.**  Now«  say  the  British  legends 
(but  we  must  remember  that  we  are 
here  citing  the  Mabinogion,  or  Welsh 
hoy's  8tory>book,  a  compilation  not 
earliert  in  its  present  f«»iB,  than  the 
14th  centurv\  Bran,  the  son  of  Llvr 
carried  this  niar.rical  caulJrtin  to 
Ireland.  We  cuu  hardly  doubt  that 
we  have  here  the  same  transaction, 
whatever  it  may  l»e«  reftn  d  to  by 
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the  Irijili  trailitions  of  the  CAuldron 

of  the  D.«;^'h<Ia.    Bat  "the  obvious 
affinity"    lutwefn    this   eauldrou  of 
CVridwen,    or  oi'   Bran,    nr    of  the 
Daghiia,  tiie  parei.t  of  liic  tiiree  iSrig- 
hidst  and  tbr  Cor  y  Gawr>  or  Chorea 
Gigaiitum  of  Girnltl,  i.n  a  matter  which 
prefer  lenvin^'  to  be  demonstrate*! 
by  Mr.  Herbert ;  and  here  i»  his  argu* 
roentt  for  which  we  have  already 
prepare*!  theri  i  i  i ,  l>v  our  extract  from 
rn'ofTr.  y — '*  A  c  auMron  i«,  conveyed 
nhroad,  and  great  stones  iire  brought 
hither ;  but  a  large  htoue  temple  can- 
not be  called  a  magical  eauldroQ  of 
renovation.    But  if  )t  be  wrong  to  call 
it  go,  it  is  nom*  of  my  raying:  and 
merely*  what  1  find  w  ritten  to  iuy  hands* 
The  ittonet  are  mystical  and  salti- 
brious  fur  various  causes.    The  giants 
brr>us  ^i  il.  Ill  from  Africa,  and  placed 
them  in    Inland   while  they  d^velt 
there.  And  the  reason  was  to  inakt; 
baths  within  them*  when  oppreaaed  by 
infirmity.   For  they  washed  the  stonca 
and  poured  it  into  the  baths,  by  which 
the  sick  were  cured.    They  also  mixed 
with  it  preparations  of  herhSf  by  whtch 
the  wounded  were  cured.   For  there 
is  no  »tone  which  bath  not  a  medical 
virtue.     I  think  my  argument  (con- 
sMering  the  subject  of  it)  is  not  loo^e, 
but  pressing." — C^c.  Christ,  p.  131. 

It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Herbert  to 
apprise  the  reader  that  he  considers 
the  British  history  of  Geoffrey  to  be  a 
veraioo  Cafl>  in  fact,  it  profewes  to  be) 
of  a  bardic  Welch  original,  in  which 
everytlitnL'  rclatinj;^  to  tlu'-e  my.ntical 
inatfers  ii»  btudiously  veiled  and  misre- 
presented. Here,  Arthur,  Merlin,  and 
Aurelius,  are  allegorical  personages  I 
buHdings  stand  for  syf^tcms  ;  and  the 
truth  is  only  iiidii-ated  liy  liifjts  and 
alluitive  analogies,  kiioun  to  the  initi- 
ated. These  hints  about  the  confections 
of  herbs,  used  for  making  the  nni> 
hrosian  baths  of  the  Cor  y  G  tM  r,  '^^#•111 
to  him  palpable  references  to  tiki  in- 
gredients of  the  Cor  of  Ceridwen. 
''Afler  slie  had  ^pointed  Gwyon  tO 
be  guardian  of  hvr  cauldron,  she  de- 
voted herself  to  colKcting  fur  it,  by 
astrological  rules  and  planetary  hours, 
herbs  of  every  opposite  virtue.'*,  jffanu 
Taliesin  in  prose,  p.  17.    The  same 
thing  is  shewn  in  various  poems  that 
breathe  the  very  boul  of  witchcraft''-^ 

"  When  there  is  a  cahn  dew-fallin^; 
There  ia  the  oflfering  of  wheat ; 
And  the  liquor  that  bees 
Have  odtocted,  and  radn, 


And  exotic  aloeiv 

Anil  ^hilling  urpiiDSnt, 

And  (lUasant  prectuutt  silver  ; 

And  ihe  ruddy  gt-m,  and  the  grain 

t  rotn  the  ocean  foain  (the  pearl)  ; 

'I  Ik'  rrr>s«  fivrr  whi.  h  the  fountain 

Hurries,  for  a  furttter  oUaiion ; 

Wort,  tbe  noble  fiqiwr. 

To  which  Uie  peo|tlc  flock ; 

And  a  load  of  moon- influeaoed, 

Flaciti,  pleading  vervain; 

And  the  umior^tanding  of  the  fixed  itavs; 

And  the  virtue  of  the  stars  tinl  the  inrKjn  ; 

Aud  the  influence  of  their  dear  aspect,  kc 

And  niedtdnal  plants 

From  a  placv.ontirfly  v-ncfiious,  && 

And  tbe  boney,  and  tbc  trefoil. 

And  the  inlexlestiiig  nead-boraa, 

The  boon  tif  the  DnnMs." 

-^Qfduir  Ta/Mstft,  pp. 

This,  then,  was  the  system  which  had 
been  driven  out  of  Britain,  to  sheltt-r 
itself  in  Ireland,  between  the  departure 
of  Bran,  son  of  Llyr,  and  the  discovery 
and  disclosure  again  of  his  head  (so 
tbf  hardic  mystics  seem  to  de>i^'nate 
liis  -ybtem)  by  Arthur.  The  follow- 
ing lines  from  a  British  poem,  in  praise 
of  lludd,  if  they  be  not  the  fruit  of 
modern  polemical  forgery,  appear  to 
refer  to  that  period  of  exile,  and  of  the 
expected  return  and  re-establisboient 
of  the  banished  system — an  espectatioo 
also  shadowed  out  in  the  dead-aJivt 
sleep  of  the  mighty  Arthur,  among  the 
apple-trees  of  the  mystical  IsUod  of 
Avallon. 

"  L/>ng  before  the  U»y  otJudgamxi 
Thers  shall  eonetbedaf, 

When  Karning  shall  be  dawninjc 
From  the  radiant,  lovely  land  of  Erin. 
To  Britain,  then,  shall  ctaac  the  uprtsdng 
Of  the  BHtons  fiem  under  the  neesf 

Rome; 

And  I  shall  have  a  judge  in  days  of  im- 

pnrtirtlitr. 
Si>  propli»'..ti<^I  the  a.^trclopprs 
lu  Uie  land  of  the  ki«t  ones ; 
So  propkfliisd  the  Mda 
Beyond  the       facgnaid  the  Brinna.'* 

And  again — 

"A  fair  prospect,  as  far  as  from  Erin 
Jatlis  bright  hon>  of  dimMng  Uw  nait 
efCMar." 

Mr.  Herbert,  we  thmk,  e«tabli9be& 
that  the  bvdic  tradition  of  the 
eUnghter  bjr  Hengist,  whatever  that 
wa^,  is  uniform  and  consistent  in  re- 
presenting it  as  having  taken  place  in 
the  aacred  atone  enclosure,  that  i<4,  in 
Sionaheqge  itself,  on  SaUabnrjr  Plnin. 
H18  nrgimient,  therefore,    that  when 
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Merlio  brought  ovi-r  the  Corj  the  tem- 
ple Ibr  its  r  eception  there  alreA()y ; 
thftt  therouna  tahle  was  Uid  and  the 
feAtH  pri-parfd  for  Artliur  and  his 
mystical  oollepp.  Moreover,  that  the 
Arthur  of  rotnance  was  inimeiliately 
dtrived  from  thii  Arthur  of  bardisni, 
and  that  the  Saint  Greal  of  the  Tem- 
plars WA5»  the  Cauldron  of  Bran  and 
Ceridwen  under  a  new  name.  HtTe, 
indeed*  are  many  stepw,  and  each  one 
wide  enough  for  an  antiquary  in  uima* 
leapiif  ?>oots.  But  since  wc  have  ^one 
so  far  with  Mr.  Hirbort,  we  are  un- 
willing to  leave  hi8  &ide  till  he  has 
gone  to  hia  mUimatum,  Taking  up  a 
mediaeval  Italian  poem,  the  Caccia  of 
Valvasone,  he  finds  Arthur  enpa^'f^d 
io  the  purauit  of  a  bind,  which  leads 
bin  to  ft  cave.  -  The  king  followed 
her  through  subterranean  tracks  into 
the  ralley  of  the  metallurgic  nymphs. 
He  saw  the  preparation  for  earth- 
uuakeii  and  volcanic  fires  ;  he  saw  the 
mx  and  reflnz  of  the  sea,  to  and  from 
the  inmost  caverns  of  the  earth  ;  and 
in  the  same  place  he  beheld  Demo- 
gorgon,  whom  *  Nature  harbours  in 
thattniWd  retreat/ and  admired  hit 
vast  boroa  and  terrific  aspect.  At 
Lvt  he  pfnptratod  to  the  palace  of 
Morgana,  in  which  he  saw  rfpresented 
the  sun,  the  planets,  and  the  twelve 
inm»  andl  beheld  the  goings  forth  of 
the  astral  mfluences. 

*  £  vide  c(Hne  e  di  pace  e  di  guerra, 
Vedto  o  dWior,  eede  flnflano  to  tern.' 

And  here  he  recoived  from  her  hands 
the  aword  Excalibar." 
■  *  These  descriptions,'*  be  goes  on  to 
say, «« prompt  a  suspicion  thirt  the  lore 

of  th?>  Temjilars,  or  whoever  they  were 
who  would  have  set  up  the  kingdom  of 
the  Saint  (/real,  had  been  British, 
more  and  ottMrwiao  than  we  are  well 
aware  of.    I  have,"  be  says,  *«  {)ass<'d 
over  other  important  portions  of  liis 
ttatement,  becaiMe  tbey  bear  upon  the 
qaeetion  (which  I  am  keeping  aloof 
for  the  present),  wkai  the  great  mys- 
teries of  Ctritlwrn  tti:?v  I'.'ive  heen 
la  a  word,  the  conclusion  to  which  all 
tl>ese  portentous  8|>eculation8  tend,  is, 
that  in  the  roystieinn  of  the  holy 
Greal,  as  in  the  pseudo  chalice  of  Bran 
ap  LIvr,  th(!  fruit  of  the  ceremonial 
Womb  was  something  revoltingly  dif- 
ferent from  the  Christian  communion. 

Girald  himself  was  a  firm  believer 
uitatkastf  the  prophttle  pretensions 


of  bardism,  and  constantly  refers  to 
Mer)in*s  predictions,  both  for  exptana* 
tinn  of  past  events  in  the  oonqueat  of 

Ireland,  and  for  concluHion*  tm  to  its  fu« 
ture.  But  the  mention  of  Uirald's  name 
recalls  n*  from  those  mazy  labyrinths 
of  the  Giant's  Dance,  in  which  we  have 
been  whirK-d  along  so  dizzily  hy  our 
Neo- Druid,  to  tlu^  n  inaining'  part,  or 
**  Third  Distinctioa"  of  the  Topogra- 
phy, that  which,  as  our  readers  may 
recollect,  Girald  recited  on  the  third 
day  of  his  public  rettilinp3  at  Oxford, 
bein^  the  day  of  his  entertaining  the 
municipal  authorities  and  burgesses. 

A  perfect  topography,  phiiosophl- 
cally  arranti^pd,  would  treat — first,  of 
soil,    climate,   and   natural  produc- 
tions;  secondlVf  of  the  inhaliitunts; 
and  thirdlytoftfie  artificial  productions 
and  commerce  arising  from  the  uses 
ma  le  of  the  soil  by  the  occupants  of  it. 
Girald's  division  is  also  three-fold — 
via.,  soil  and  climate,  prodigies,  and 
inhabitants.  If  we  omit  the  prodigies* 
the  arrangement  Is  pliilosoplncal,  so 
far  as  it  goes.    It  i;;  tlu- same  arrange- 
ment which  would  have  been  adopted  in 
the  Ordnance  Survey  Memoir,  if  we 
had  been  suffered  to  go  on  with  that 
important  work.    But  the  topoir-  iphy 
of  Girald  is  destitute  of  the  ecouuniic 
division.   In  fact,  there  was  little  that 
could  be  callt  d  commerce  at  that  time 
in  Ireland.   Whatever  activitv  of  that 
kind  the  country  may  have  possessed 
in  earlier  times,  when  it  was  said  to 
he  better  known  to  merchants  than 
Britain,  had  disappeared  during  the 
oppre8'»ive   dynasty    of  the  Danes. 
The  Danes  themselves  were  a  people 
of  commercial  as  well  as  military  en. 
terprise.     Under  their  auspices  tlie 
tradin^;^  cities  of  Dublin,  Linieric.-k, 
and  Waterford,  had  sprung  up  ;  and 
but  for  the  recent  recovery  of  the 
kingdom  by  the  Irish*  would  still  have 
been  flourishing?  emporiums.     But  it 
is  one  of  t)i"  I'vils  that  attend  the  sub- 
jugation of  a  people,  that,  when  the 
turn  of  fortune  enables  them  to  re- 
assert their  indepftid.Mice,  they  are  no 
longrr  capable  of  doing  so  with  advan- 
tage to  themselves.     When  we  read 
of  the  oppressive  proceedings  of  the 
Danes  during  the  height  of  their  pow- 
er, we  are  reminded  of  the  pernicious 
impolicy  of  other  parties  exerci«ing  a 
temporary  dominion  here,  to  their  own 
ultimate  discomfiture,  and  the  un- 
speakable  if^ory  of  future  generations. 
**  No  town  nor  village  out  had  its 
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Danish  magistrate  ;  no  clmrch  with- 
out its  Daniiih  parson  ;  no  house,  nay, 
not  a  cabin,  without  its  Danish  garri- 
8on*maii  quartered  on  the  family.  If 
this  fellow  were  not  fed  to  bis  satie* 
faction,  the  verv  master  of  the  bouse- 
hold  should  be  drngi;ed  before  the 
(Danish)  tribunal,  and  amerced.  No- 
thing escaped  them :  to  the  very  cocks 
and  liens  on  the  poor  inan*f  floor*  they 
aeiied  whatever  they  wonld.  More* 
over,  the  Irl.sh  had  to  pay  them  a  yearly 
tax  of  nn  ounce  of  p^old  for  every 
head  ;  .m  i  if  any  one,  from  povert  y  or 
Other  cause,  failed  to  pay,  bia  uoma  wais 

cut  off;  to  that  the  tax  goes  bj  the 
name  of  noBe-m<mey  to  this  day.  The 
very  magistrates  of  the  land  durst  not 
dress  themselves  in  new  clothesi,  but 
in  the  cast-off  clothes  of  Danes;  and 
noble  ladies  had  to  wear  cluuks  already 
threadbare  from  long  use  by  the 
Danish  women.  Nay*  even  an  Irish- 
man durst  not  make  up  a  piece  of 
cloth  into  raiment  for  himself,  but 
should  hand  it  first  to  a  Dane,  to  take 
uft'  the  gloss  by  wearing  it  fur  a  while* 
before  be  ventured  to  put  it  on  his 
own  baek.**  Making  all  allowance  for 
Keating's  indignationj  which  probably 
lendf^  him  to  erajrgerate  in  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  complaint,  as  he  appa~ 
rently  does  in  the  account  of  the  poll- 
tax,  we  canoot  wonder  that  a  century 
and  a  half  of  such  treatment  should 
have  left  the  Irish  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury but  ill  prepared  for  any  of  the 
higher  pursuits  of  freedom  and  intel- 
ligence. Nevertheless  they  retained 
considerable  skill  in  the  constructive 
arts,  especially  in  masonry*  and  were 
excellent  artists  in  all  kinds  of  smiths' 
^vnrk.  No  more  admirable  specimens 
of  workmanship  in  the  j»reciou9  metals 
can  be  found  in  auy  mui>eum  of  na- 
tional antiquities  than  this  very  period 
has  supplied  to  the  collection  of  tbe 
Royal  Irish  Academy.  The  archi* 
episcopal  crosier  of  the  first  archbishop 
of  Tuam,  commonly  known  as  the 
Cross  of  Cong,  is  aa  undoubted  spe- 
cimen of  what  the  Irish  goldsmiths 
and  enamellers  of  the  early  part  of 
tbe  twelfth  century  could  do  in  woric 
of  this  kind.  The  ca«e  in  the  same 
museum,which  contains  the  Academy's 
coiltctiua  of  ancient  Iri'^h  brooches, 
rings,  and  jewelUry,  is  quite  match- 
less among  all  the  shnilar  collections 
in  Europe,  for  the  delicacy  as  well  aa 
the  peculiar  fashion  of  the  workman- 
ship. When  we  cootrast  these  elegant 


remains  uilii  tlie  clun.sy  and  hiirbaric 
relics  of  Saxon  and  Fraukish  liioes, 
preserved  elsewhere,  we  are  sstoudicd 
that  a  people  possessing  that  prs»«iii. 
nent  skill  in  works  of  this  description, 
should  have  been  so  much  inferior  to 
the  neighbouring  natons  in  ilie'^more 
advanced  processes  of  mauufacturitr,  ia 
commercial  enterprise,  and  in  sodsl 
polity.  They  were  good  carpentert»bs^ 
ness-makers,  and  cordwainers.  Thi^ 
made  excellent  linens  and  woollens*, 
they  had  the  art  of  dyeing  and  cloth- 
working;  could,  \i\  hue,  produce everj- 
thiug  necessary  for  their  consumptkis 
except  wines*  and  these  they  imported 
from  France,  in  exchange  chiefly  far 
raw  hides.     It  wjis  a  rude  and  infant 
htate  of  society  ;   hut  still  very  ixt 
from  the  barbarism  aiicv^edhy  Giralvi* 
We  shall  at  once  proceed  togive  ths 
whole  of  that  pMsaepe  of  fhe  Topegrsp 
pby,  in  which  netreala of  thblMcl 
of  the  subject — a  passage  much  more 
offensive  to  the  just  pretensions  of  tha 
Irish  of  the  twelfth  century  thaaaoj 
of  those  directed  against  their  £uth  or 
morals : — ^  I  have  deemed  it  not  ioh 
proper  here  to  make  some  ob8<rTt> 
Uons  touching  the  physical  as  well  al 
moral  characteristics  of  this  people. 
The  Irish,  then,  at  their  birth,  areaat 
nursed  with  the  same  care  as  else- 
where ;  for  almost  all  is  left  to  Dft> 
tnre»  if  we  except  the  mere  sup^yof 
necessary  aliment*  by  the  unteoder  ^ 
rents.     They  use  no   cradles,  nor 
swnddling-clothes  ;  nor  do  they  ifiskt 
that  frequent  use  of  tbe  bath  neces- 
sary for  forming  or  smoothing  ^ 
tender  limbs  of  theur  infants.  Fsr 
their  midwives   neither   rinse  the 
nostrils  of  their  new-born  infante  is 
warm  water,  nor  press  their  face?  (into 
shape),  uor  pull  their  limbs  :  but  a*- 
ture  alone,  without  auy  help  of  art, at 
her  own  will  and  pltaiiif%  ainuftf 
and  regulates  her  own  handiwsfk 
And  so,  proving  what  she  can  do  i^ 
left  to  hu^rself,  she  ceases  not  to  pre- 
si  lie  over  the  formation  both  of  fe> 
tare  and  limb,  until  she  ends  by  pro- 
ducing her  full-grown   progeny  in 
perfect  strength,  most  handsome  aid 
tall  in  person,  and  of  very  ruddy  ani 
comely  countenances.    But  althoogli 
they  enjos  tliose  gift-?  of  nature  totbs 
full,  their  barbarous  culture  of  tlMSr 

beards^  and  clothings  and  of  their  v«7 
miods>  Iseeps  them  still .  savages.  Far 

they  make  but  little  use  of  woollei»» 
and  those  mostly  blaok  (such  bei^ 
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the  colour  of  their  sheep)^  ami  bar- 
baroDsIjr  fuhioned.   For  their  usual 
wear  is  a  short*  tight -fit ting  cloak* 
hantrinpf  over  their  back  .iiid  >ii(>iil(lerH 
to  the  elbo\r,  with  various  sorts  of 
eolonrs,  in  pieces,  for  the  most  part 
sewed  on  ;  and  under  which  they  wear 
linen  kilts  inste;n]  of  tunics,  or  leyr- 
ging'ed  breeches,  or  breeches-fashioned 
leggingSf  and  the^e  generally  dvcd  of 
mme  eolour.    Also*  in  riding  they  use 
no  saddles,  neither  boots  nor  spurs  ; 
hut  a  riding-rod  only  for  the  hand, 
with  a  curved  head,  with  which  the/ 
excite  anil  encourage  their  horses. 
The  reins  they  use  ?crve  the  purpose 
both  of  rein  and  bit  in  one,  offerintj 
no  imp©<iiment  to  the  feeding  of  their 
horses,  which  are  always  accustomed 
to  ^ass.    Moreover*  they  go  into 
hat  tie  naked,  and  without  any  kind  of 
defensive  armour,  which  they  consi- 
der only  a  burthen,  and  esteem  it 
honourable  and  Yaluuit  to  fight  with* 
out  it. 

"Theiroffensivc  weapons  are  of  three- 
sorts:  short  lances  and  a  couple  of 
javelins,  which  they  u»e  after  the  man> 
ner  of  the  Basques ;  also  broad  batt1e> 
axes,  very  well  steeled,  which  they 
purchase  from  the  Norwegians  and 
kasterlings.  They  use  ooe  hand  only, 
not  both»tn  strilting  with  the  battlo-axe» 
directing  their  blow  with  the  thumb, 
appli  '  1  Ipt i^rth wise  along  the  shafk;  and 
neither  helmet  rising  from  the  neck, 
nor  the  linked  and  iron  closeness  of  the 
shirt  of  mail,  saves  head  or  body  from 
such  A  stroke.  Even  in  our  own 
times,  a  soldier's  thigh,  ahhoug-h  pro- 
tected on  both  sides  with  urmour  of 
iron*  was  out  throui^h  by  a  single 
battlo>aze  stroke :  the  leg  ami  thigh 
fell  on  one  side  of  the  hor> e,  t'lo  dead 
body  on  the  other.  And,  when  other 
weapons  fail  them,  there  is  no  nation 
in  ths  earth  will  nuke  so  prompt  and 
destructive  a  use  of  hand^stones  in 
battle. 

"  It  is  an  inhospitable  people — a  peo* 
pie  subsisting  on*  and  by  beasts  alo&Sp 
and  liko  beasts ;  a  people  that  liave 

npvf>r  advanced  beynnd  the  manner  of 
living  in  ;i  pastoral  state.  For  while 
the  general  progress  of  human  society 
is  from  the  woods  to  tillage*  and  from 
tillage  to  towns,  and  civic  communities, 
this  people,  despising  the  labours  of 
agriculture — little  regarUtul  of  civic 
wealth,  and  quite  regardlMS  of  etvio 
laws — have  neither  learned  to  unlearn, 
nor  to  advance  oat  of«  that  life  which 


they  have  hitherto  pursued  among  their 
woods  and  pasturages.    For  tliej  lire 

wholly  by  the  land — in  pasture  (mostly), 
in  tillage  Ixit  a  lilfl«s  in  «own  crops 
very  sparingly.  For,  from  the  neglect 
<^f  oultivatioa*  there  are  but  few  tilled 
lands*  though  most  of  the  soil  is,  by 
nature,  most  fertile  and  productive. 
Tlv*  entire  of  the  soil  remains  in  re- 
luctant idleness  ;  husbandmen  are 
wanting  for  the  best  fields*  and  the 
land  asks  for  hands  to  labour  it  in 
vain. 

Ut  irutt-bearing  trees,  there  are  but 
few  sorts,  and  this  not  by  reason  of 
any  nnkindlinessof  nature,  but  from  the 
want  of  industry  of  the  cultivator. 
Tor  the  l.izy  cultivator  never  attempts 
the  production  of  exotic  plants,  al- 
though the  soil  would  yield  them  ez» 
cellentlf  well.  Four  species,  how. 
ever,  of  trees,  indigenous  to  Britain, 
are  here  wanting:  the  chesnut,  the 
beech,  the  (araUis?)*  and  the  box, 
yielding  not  fruit  but  materials  for 
cups,  shafts  'uid  handles.  But,  beyond 
all  other  countries  that  we  h:iv(?  f  ver 
visited,  the  yew-tree,  with  its  biiter 
sap,  here  most  abounds  %  and  you 
shall  see  great  abundance  of  those 
trees  in  cemeteries  and  sacred  places* 
contributing  such  ornament  as  they 
may*  where  they  have  been  planted  by 
the  hands  of  holy  men  in  the  old  time. 
The  woo  Is  nf  Ireland  also  abound  in 
the  pine,  mother  of  incense.  More- 
over, the  various  sorts  of  metals  with 
whidi  the  inner  veins  of  the  soil 
abound,  by  reason  of  the  same  vice  of 
laziness,  are  neither  brought  to  litjht 
nor  use.  Gold*  also  (quo  et  abundare 
quwmnt  ?  and  which  they  still 
thirst  for  like  Spaniards)*  is  brought  to 
them  by  merchants,  who  ransack  sea 
and  land.  Further,  they  do  not  pro- 
mote  their  livelihood  by  linen  or  wool* 
len  manufacture*  or  any  sort  of  mer- 
chandising  or  use  of  the  mechanical 
arts.  But  wholly  given  to  sloth, 
wholly  abandoned  to  idleness,  they 
count  the  highest  happiness  to  consist 
in  having  nothing  to  do*  and  tlie 
grt'ate-t  riches  to  p'>«<*ess  freedom. 
Tins,  then,  is  a  barbarous  people  ;  and 
truly  barbarous,  for  it  is  so  not  only 
in  the  barbarous  fashion  of  its  dress* 
but  also  in  the  wild  luxuriance  of  hair 
and  beard,  most  barbarous  according 
to  our  modern  novelties  of  fashitm— . 
and  even  their  manners  smack  of  bar- 
barism. For  since  manners  are  formed 
by  interooom  (and  thsy*  in  those  es- 
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iremlHef  of'tht  nrCh*  as  if  in  mo* 

thf»r  worM,  are  »o  f;tr  rptnovcd  and 
separated  from  cultivated  and  civil- 
Ued  communities),  they  onlj  know 
Mid  praetite  that  Karbarism  in  whieb 
they  have  been  born  and  bred,  and  it 
thrv  ornbrace  as  a  serond  n.ifure.  Sa 
far»  theni  as  tiiey  derive  aught  from 
nature*  that  It  of  tha  beak ;  to  Ikr  aa 
from  aught  partying  to  industrjt 
that  is  of  tlM  worat." — Top,  Mib. 
Dict,^  ii.  ex. 

The  Iri&h  cloak  was  long  a  subject 
of  keen  attack  and  defence.  The  poet 
Sfienser  thought  ho  h.nl  discovered  a 
cotiipendious  method  of  oivilisin|Lf  the 
Irish  of  Munster,  by  simply  prohibit* 
ing:  the  usa  of  it.  SpeDier'a  ttiathod 
WAS  put  into  actual  operatioil  b^ 
Cromwell.  Lynch  has  given  a  piti- 
able, but  ludicrous  acoouot  of  the 
appearance  bis  poor  towntwomen 
Of  Qalwaj  made  after  their  dis- 
mantlement. "  Ono  Hurd,"  says  hp, 
*•  the  son  of  ;i  carpenter,  as  I  have 
heard,  lieutenani-eolonel  of  the  gar- 
riaoa»  in  tbo  absanoo  of  Peter 
Stiibbs,  hia  oolooel,  oommanded  hero 
in  Galway.  He,  seized  with  some 
spirit  of  deTilment,  issued  hit  edict 
tMtt  no  ono  sboold  wear  a  clonic.  It 
was  not  enough  that  the  Irish  should 
be  stripped  of  their  ancient  faith  and 
possessions,  but  they  must  he  denuded 
of  their  old  costume  as  well.  Pre- 
sently you  might  see  nnmbers  of 
females  clad  in  the  great  coats  of  men, 
in  most  un»»^em1y  wise  ;  staid  mothers 
of  families,  who  had  lost  all  their 
bonsekold  goods  tbrongh  tba  rapa« 
city  of  the  holdiery,  forced  to  exhibit 
themselves  in  public,  all  patched  .iiirl 
threadbeare  in  their  under-clothuig, 
or  carrying,  thrown  over  their  shouU 
dsn,  a  talne-elotht  a  breadth  of  tapas- 
try  t^en  down  from  the  wall,  or  a 
curtain  stripped  from  their  bed- 
tester;  others  covering  their  arms 
only  with  readers*  satonels  or  book 
aoverSf  table-napkins*  OT  other  sneh 
old  ratrged  Mil  stifutes  ;  so  that  you 
would  have  sworn  Galway  was  a  kind 
ut  theatre  for  stage-players  and  mas> 
^oeradersy  sneh  a  variety  of  oostomea 
did  it  expose  to  the  laughter  of  the 
beholders," — Camh.  Evers,^  -21. 

The  cloak,  however,  wiuch  so 
strangely  excited  the  disapproval  of 
8penser,  and  of  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Hiirii,  WHS  a  flowing,  long,  and  ample 
^'arnient,  iipf  nr*  nf ly  very  different 
from    the    liUiu*   ca|ie   described  by 


Girald.  Lynch  has  given  na  a  fd 
account  of  the  Irish  mantle  of  his 
period.  The  collar  was  furnished  with 
several  rows  of  fringes,  which  fell  as 
Ihr  as  the  slwnlders  in  throins  aad 
tasseU,  with  a  single  row  of  fringe 
down  the  front.  There  were  no  arm- 
hules.  The  fringes  were  soinetimeii 
of  ailk^and  aomtiflias  of  the  ftfarad 
of  th«  cloth  left  Miwovaa  i  and  the 

wearer  coTild  wrar»  theTn    roiiof?  the 
neik,  or  throw  them  over  the  bead  io 
nun.     The  cklamyst  mentioned  by 
Onrald,  was  probably  oat  to  tbo  short 
proportions  he  describes,  to  satt  sotne 
temporiry  fashion.    We  do  not  see 
any  example  of  that  kind   of  short 
oloak  on  anrlj  Iriah  noanmontaa  bat 
it  ia  ramarkable,  that  a  malo  flgnso 
on  one  of  the  sculptured  stone,  pro- 
bably of  the  twelfth  or  thirteeaih 
oeotory,  in  the  north  of  Seotland. 
(at  Esri^  in  Forfarshire),  ia  rapr» 
sented  in  just  such  a  short  mantle, 
coming  to  the  elbow,  and  wearing  the 
bonnet  and  trews.     The  trews,  no 
doubt*  waa  the  garmanft  deanribed  bf 
Oirald  as  iaint.legginga,aaau4HPei  ^h  ^  >. 
There  is  now  in  the  possession  ot  Mi  . 
VS  aiker,  Q.C«  of  this  city,  a  complete 
suit,  oonsbting  of  oloak,  coat,  and 
trews,  taken  from  the  remains  of  a 
man  found  under  several  feet  of  bog 
in  the  North  of  In  lan  1.   The  costume 
much  resembles  that  of  the  sculptured 
flfuro  aboraHnentionad*  only  tho  doak 
is  somewhat  loi^r.    The  coat  is  s 
well-fitting  but  collarless  frocV,  but- 
toning down  the  front ;  and  the  trews 
strongly  rasembie  a  shepherdVpiaid 
trowsefS  of  the  present  day*  only  that 
they  are   made  tight  to  the  limbs. 
What  would  snrpri.se  a  sculptor  or 
painter,  however,  is,  tliat  instead  of 
being  gathered  in  at  tho  anklo,  lara  tko 
Parthian  or  Daclui  braces,  tlMSa 
r\ltic  pantaloon??  appenr  to  have  been 
strapped  down  by  prolongations,  but- 
toning or  fattening  iB  aome  otiwr  way 
under  the  foot ;  bat  wiiether  within 
or  without  the  bri)p:ue  wouM  x^ow  h>? 
impoNsible  to  say.    The  rn'«t'jine. 
doubt,  would  appear  barbarous  euou^'i 
to  one  habitaatad  to  tho  asunntooai 
array  of  the  ooisrts  of  Paris  and  Lon- 
don ;  but  if  we  compare  the  A  n*jIo- 
Norman  citizen  or  courtier  ot  that 
period>  as  wo  find  tbam  In  any  of  oar 
iNioks  of  oostnsno*  with  the  frock* 
coated  and  trowsered  man  of  modern 
civilisation,  we  »hall  find  that  the  latter 
bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  Irtsb 
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barbarian,  than  to  the  refined  aod 
fioornrii]  ootoraporaries  of  Girald. 
Joat  in  ih»  same  waj,  the  Anglo* 
Norman  manajjement  of  infant s  is 
now  accounted  the  barbarous,  and  the 
Irith  tho  eintiaed  method.  If  all  the 
mt  of  hb  censures  were  M  easily  dis- 
plnced  as  these,  the  pnssnfrf  we  bate 
cited  would  be  easily  flvalt  wiih  ;  but 
while  a  vein  of  exaggeration  and  ilU 
duviuaed  hostility  plainly  runs  through 
alibis  charges  of  idienesH  and  inatten- 
tion to  the  civilising  arts  of  life,  old 
and  recent  experience,  aud  the  testi- 
motf  both  of  hooks  and  ohserratioot 
eompel  us  to  admit  that  his  remarks 
as  they  would  not  be  wholly  inapposite 
at  present,  were  probably  but  too  well 
justiHed  by  the  fact,  at  the  time 
he  wrote.  Still  we  do  not  see  that 
the  bulk  of  our  people  are  at  all  bet- 
ter provided  for  in  any  of  tlie  fl  tily 
wants  of  life^  by  having  ab^induned 
their  pastoral  habits  either  for  tillage^ 
or  for  the  strug^gle  for  existence  in  our 
towns.  liarbarisin  i^,  unhappily, 
capable  of  being  a  denizen  of  the 
cellar  as  well  uf  the  cabin.  Igno- 
ranoe  and  debasement  can  exist  in 
presence  of  the  best  polisheil  and 
oiled  machinery,  as  well  as  under  the 
greenwood  tree.  Progress  is  not 
ahrays  advanoement;  nor  has  unj 
thing  yet  oeoarred  in  the  concStion  of 
the  Iiish  peasant  to  give  him  reason 
to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  a  civilis- 
ation which  found  him  a  ruddy  idler, 
and  has  left  him  a  pallid  suppHani  for 
work — which  found  him  a  man  re- 
markable for  strength,  stature,  and 
comeliness,  and  has  left  him,  in  many 
districts,  sttrated  in  fignre  and  do- 
graded  in  countenance ;  which  address- 
ed him  with  hostile  contempt  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  continues  to 
address  him  with  patronising  disdain 
in  the  nineteenth;  which  is  oe?«r 
tired  of  probing  his  sore^,  counting 
his  rags,  viewing  him  through  its 
lenses,  and  promising  that  he  shall  be 
made  a  oorafortaUe  ploughman  hf 
economic  process ;  but  whose  mag- 
T^'^eri  linvc  hitherto  di'^rnvrrctl 
nothing  but  blemishes,  and  wiiuse 
teoDomic  processes  all  end  at  the 
^or  of  the  wof  khouse,  or  the  gale 
of  the  errave-yard. 

Civilisation,  however,  the  Irish  hal 
In  calligraphy  and  in  iiiUHic  ;  ami  wiiii 
>ll  Ms  radispo^tion  to  admit  anything 
}^  their  oredit»  Glrald*s  love  of  learn- 
iog  and  harmony  haacompelled  him  to 


do  their  excellence  in  both  full  justice. 
Their  skill  in  decorative  manuscript 
work  had  long  been  celebrated  in  all 
the  chief  religion*  houses  and  fibrnries 
of  the  Continent.  Mr.  VV'estwood,  at 
the  present  day*  oonld  not  more  entha* 
siastieally  express  his  admiration  of  the 
Illuminated  tracery  of  the  Book  of 
Kelh,  than  Girald  has  done  of  the 
writing  of  the  Book  of  Kiidare, 
**  Amongst  the  marvels  of  RUdare, 
nothing  that  I  saw  seemed  more  won- 
derful than  that  admirable  book,  w  rit- 
ten,  as  they  say,  in  the  time  of  the 
Virgin  ^lin^iJ)  at  the  dictation  of  an 
angel.  This  book  cont  i  the  four 
gospels  irrording  to  the  Concordance 
of  Jerome  ;  wherein  there  are  almost  as 
many  figures  of  various  tiurts,  aod  done 
in  various  eoloors*  as  there  are  pages. 
Here  you  behold  the  countenance  of 
the  divinely-imaged  majesty  ;  there  the 
mvstic  symbols  of  the  evangelists,  here 
with  six»  now  with  four,  anon  with 
two  wings.  Here  the  eagle,  there  the 
hu'I  ;  her"  tlie  man,  there  the  lion  ; 
with  other  figures,  well  nigh  infinite ; 
which  if  yuu  look  at  super ticialiy,  and 
with  a  cursory  glance*  it  seems  rather 
some  kind  of  arbitrary  hatching  than 
a  hysteniatic  decoration  ;  nor  will  you 
notice  any  of  the  subtilty  of  it,  though 
H  is,  in  trnth,  all  sobtilty.  But  should 
yon  he  induced  to  direct  your  eyes 
more  keenly  an  1  closely  .to  it,  and  to 
penetrate  into  the  arcana  of  the  art, 
you  will  see  ioterweavings  of  ornament 
so  delicate  and  so  subtle*  so  fine 
aii<l  So  close,  with  such  concatenations 
and  tyeings,  and  ail  so  brilliant  with 
colours  still  seemingly  quite  fresh,  that 
really  yon  wonid  tmnk  it  was  angelical 
rather  than  human  diligence  that  had 
executeil  it.  Imbed,  the  ofteii^r  and 
more  narrowly  I  inspect  it,  the  more 
1  am  still  strnck  with  admiration  at 
irtmethlng  new*  and  always  find  some, 
thing  to  gaze  on  with  more  and  more 
delight." — Dut,  ii.,  c.  xxxviii. 

This  is  the  candid  writing  of  a  cul- 
tivated scholar ;  what  follows  will  be 
equally  recognised  as  the  sincere  ex- 
prf^-i^lon  of  the  feelings  of  anaccom* 
pliiihed  (uu&ician  : — 

"  I  find  ttiat  tliis  [K'opTe  shew  a  comnieml- 
able  diUgcnce  only  in  iustrumental  inasic, 
in  which  thejr  areaceompUsbed  Incomparably 
above  all  other  nation!*  that  I  am  acquainted 
with.  For  in  their  instruments,  not  as  in  the 
British  harps  to  which  we  have  b«en  accustom- 
ed, there  in  no  lanly  or  hesitating  modulation ; 
biitf  on  the.  oottfiary,  a  tafod  sod  heaiUmg. 
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yet  sweet  mA  AeYttwm  Iou<1im»<  Wondrous 

it  H.  If'.v  ill  t!nt  ]ir  '■i}.:!  lit'  u      ■  rapncity 
of  the  i>erfurmer's  tio£i.-r.>  miuical  proportiou 
Is  obaored ;  and  htm  the  ruk*  of  art  n- 
mainiDg  thrDUgfaout  unimpxitrotJ.  tiio  mtlody, 
atuid  tliiwe  crisp  modulations  ami  muUifonn 
uiiricacies  of  notes,  with  sucli  a  swcvt  velo- 
dty^  veith  raeh  a  diKi«p«iit  u^ty,  with 
Buch  A  dis^iiant  ron-;  .n.inrp.  U  prcfcrvod 
anU  coinpli.'toU,  wLeilar  the  chords  reaoiuul 
the  diatcsseron  or  the  diaponla    Bat  they 
always*  l»CLjin  from  Ii  moL  and  rotuni  u>  tljt- 
same,  so  as  to  einbrai-o  all  within  it^  huect 
and  jojoiM  compaaa.    With  such  delicacy 
do  tli^ introduce  and  con  1'i<l<>  their  modal** 
lion's,  and  «^  dariiiclx-,  uii  1<  r  tli"  (1 -^p  t'm'"^ 
of  the  thicker  harp-string,  do  the  tinkling;) 
of  the  finer  notes  disport  tbemeelTee,  eo  braad* 
]y  do  t!)(  V  (liffi;^  tfidr  titillation!^  and  with 
so  liivect  u  wantonness  do  thfy  delight  us, 
that  the  best  patt  «f  the  art  seems  to  lie  hi 
ooDoeaUng  it — 

"  •  St  Uteat,  proriti  fent en dwcewa yadoceB** 

''  IL  n.  r.  ft  h  that  thos''  p«  rformancca, 
which  we  appreciate  by  tulitlc  uive*ti^tioo, 
and  the  keen  discerament  of  what  is  reoon- 
dite  in  art,  yitid  us  those  ineflablo  Inward 
pleasures  of  the  soul ;  but  the  same  notes,  to 
those  who  do  not  bend  their  mind.H  to  tljiir 
understanding,  who  seeing,  >^  <•  not,  and 
hearing,  hear  not,  rftth^^r  i.>.id  thmi  i!.!"-!!! 
the  ear,  and  beget  in  the  hearer  tedium  and 
weariweii,  by  what  seems  a  cenfUaed  and  in- 
oon(!!to  crowd  of  iicIm  s.  Xoff  ht  iw  that 
Scotland  and  Wales,  the  former  by  reason 
of  her  decf vaHon,  the  latter  fkom  intercourse 
and  aflinity,  sedcwifli  emulous  endeavours 
to  hnitate  Ireland  in  mn?ic.  The  Irish  use 
and  delight  in  but  two  inHlrumenta,  the  hurp 
and  viol;  the  Scotch  in  the  harp,  viol, 
and  bagpipe;  the  Welsh  in  the  hsrp,  pif  f, 
and  bagpipe.  The  Irish  also  use  brass  wire 
Ibr  their  harps  in  preArenee  to  those  of  gnt 
r>ut  ill  t!i('  opinion  of  many,  Scotland  at  this 
day  not  only  equals  but  far  suqiasscs  and 
axods  her  mistre&s,  Ireland,  in  musical  ac- 
compUsfaaient"'— 3Vq».  Hue.  iii^  e.  xL 

None  but  a  cultivated  and  enthusi- 
Attie  musicUui  oonld  bave  written  this 
passage,  and  the  genenl  disquisition 

on  mu«ic  which  follows  if.  There  is 
much  elegance,  and  a  curiosa  felicitas 
of  diction  in  these  passages,  which  the 
translation  can  bardly  eatdi.  Qnnald*8 
love  of  the  art  has  led  him  to  ealabrate 
not  only  thf  musical  performanoen  of 
the  Irish,  but  those  also  of  the  Welsh, 
and  the  Nortbnoibrians.  As  each 
raflttcts  illustration  on  the  other,  we 
procepd  with  his  account  of  the  Welsh 
practice  of  glee-singing 

"  In  Uuir  musical  p^rff^rmnnce  they  do 
not,  as  e'sewhcre,  chant  tlieir  struins  in  ^ 
single  part,  bat  in  ttiaay,  and  with  a  variety 
of  comUttations  and  bamMmias {  so  that  ina 


crowd  of  singers  as  with  flus  people  ia  tm- 

tum:iry,  you  hear  as  many  di-tiu<  t  jtrd'.n 
and  voiceo  as  you  see  beads,  all  a^reein^  in 
one  oonsonaooe  and  organ-like  melodT-,  un- 
der the  blaad  sweetness  of  the  note  B  mcJ. 
Al*>,  in  the  northern  part*  of  Great  Hritaio, 
beyond  the  Ilumber  and  the  Ixjrdcni  of 
York,  the  ElngHsh  who  faibabft  that  ragioa 
affect  the  like  .«ort  of  gy:ii;iii.iiii-t  .1  ham»uny 
in  their  singing,  with  two  tonal  ditTi^micai, 
howerar,  only,  and  two  tocal  parta — tbeoat 
in  an  undertone  murmuring  Kdow,  and  tbe 
other  at  once  soothing  and  doliglitiuc;  tin 
car  above.    Nor  is  this  any  effort  or*  nrt ; 
hot  either  people  seems,  by  long:  ii»e  and 
practice,  as  it  wrrr  hy  ron^tint  ha'' 'it  H** 
coming  a  second  nature,  to  bave  aor|uired 
these  special  methods.  And — ^what  fa  ▼eiy 
sury'risiti;: — thi  ir  childn  n,  and  cvt  n  t!io  very 
infants,  when  tbey  first  begin  to  isixigf  oh> 
serve  the  same  snrts  of  nradnlatlon.  But, 
inasmuch  as  aW  tli>  English  do  not  practi« 
thi!»  kind  (  f  V(  M  ;il  harmony,  but  only  thuse 
of  th«»  liorthtm   parti,  I   apprehend  they 
must  have  oontrnctMl  that  peculiar  inKho'l 
of  «in^nij,  as  they  have  also  th«^  v:i  >'.u  lyf 
their  language,  from  the  Danes  and  Xorwe- 
glans,  wtio  i»ed  to  fteqnent^  and  Ibr  a  loig 
timu  occupied,  those  parts  of  tha  island,**.^ 
Camtr,  JJuc.  c.  xid. 

The  description  of  WaUa*  fW>m 
frhidk  wa  draw  this  .second  note  on 
medit'cval  muHc,  furnishes  many  cha- 
racteristics oi  that  family  of  ibe  Ceitic 
race,  and  of  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, which  wouM,  we  dare  say,  appl/ 
perfectly  to  their  Irish  cousins.    It  is 
in  the  particulars  of  the  daily  life  and 
converikition  uf  the  people  th.it  Gt- 
rald*s    Topography  of  Ireland**  most 
disappoints  us.     It  could  hardly  Ive 
expectecl,  indeed,  that  he  should  have 
acquired  any  intimate  knowledge  of 
^a  dotnestio  life  or  sociat  habitaofa 
])e'>ple  amongst  whom  an  Anglo  or 
Cauibro-Norman  could  hardly,  at  that 
time,    have    ventured    with  safety* 
Whatever  he  knew  of  the  mere  Irisb> 
nuuif  be  probably  learned  from  the 
accounts  of  his  English  associates.  It  is 
only  <»n  this  supposition  we  can  accdunt 
for  his  extraordinary  chanre  against 
them  of  inhospitality.   Their  mode  of 
living  was  probably  very  similar  in  all 
its  details  to  that  of  the  Welsh.  Per- 
haps  the  Irish  possessed  larger  and 
more  permanent  dwellings,  and  were 
tomewbat  richer  In  furniture  and  de> 
ooration,  as  being  a  mixed  ai^  J  as  a 
primitive  people.    But  we  may,  with 
tolerable  safety,  take  the  daily  roultoe 
of  a  Welshman's  honsahold  at  the 
same  period  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
waj  in  which  ^the  Irith  of  Girald'i 
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time  spent  their  livesi  when  not  en- 
gaged in  warfaro.  We  thall  find  it  « 
most  pleaung  ptctare  of  primitive 
manners:— 

**  Amongst  this  people  is  no  socli  thing  as 

a  be;7gar,  for  every  maa's  house  U  common  to 
all ;  for  they  esteem  liberality  and  nn  al>tin- 
daut  table  for  their  puosts  as  the  Cr^t  vir- 
tues,   IFfV'ii'tnlity  i>  >  >  much  the  rule,  that 
it  is  neither  .ir-ktMl  for  liv,  nnr  offered  to, 
travellers.  Only,  on  entering  the  house,  they 
hand  their  anns  to  the  dooriceeper,  and  on 
•water  being  offertd  tl.nn,  if  tin  y  MifTer  tli«  ir 
feet  to  be  batlied,  they  are  guests,  that  ofi'er- 
ing  of  tlis  foot-hath  being  amo^g  them  the 
equivalent  of  an  invitation  to  remain.  Hut 
if  the  persons  arriving  derHno  th»t  jirofft-ml 
attentiou,  it  signiGea  that  they  desire  to  pay  a 
morning  visit,  and  do  not  seels  lodging.  Bat 
they  who  romc  to  «pcTirl  a  nT^nnni:;  nro  en- 
tertained by  the  conversation  of  young  fe- 
males^ and  tones  of  the  baip,  tlU  evening ; 
for  every  house  here  has  young  women  and 
harps  prepared  for  that  purpose.  Wherein 
note  two  titings  remariiable — that  as  no 
{H^ple  an  mtve  the  victuns  of  jealousy  than 
tho  Irish,  so  none  arelcj»«  so  ili;m  {\w  Wi  lsli. 
But  eveiy*  man'd  family  and  bouseiiold  pride 
themselreR  on  their  skill  in  the  harp,  hcjrond 
any  other  kind  rf  lefintinp    Now,  in  the 
evemng,  when  the  concourse  of  visitors. ar- 
ffrfng  bss  ceased,  supper  is  i»rf  |i;iretl,  ac- 
conling  fo  the  number  aiid^thc  dignity  of  the 
guest5,  and  according  to  the  extent  and  ability 
of  the  household ;  but  without  any  array  of 
delicate  di»hes  or  stimulants  of  tiio  palate^ 
find  alM  uitlic'tit  t.-ililes,  cloths,  or  napkins. 
They  study  simplicity  much  more  than 
eJiow ;  and  so,  at  sapper,  ritting  in  parties 
of  thrcr.  nn^l  not  tun  anrl  tu'o  el-owliere, 
th^  produce  all  their  dishes  tog*'ther,  on 
hroad  mats  and  tntsses  of  fre»th- platted 
rushes.    Ai^tl  iist-tf  rid  of  plates,  they  use  thin 
and  broad  c-nk«"?  '<f  bread,  which  they  hake 
daily.  >>uch  us  wu  read  of  in  old  documents 
under  the  name  of  Laganu.    Even  such  a 
pint"  did  the  princely  youth  from  whom 
they  boost  th«is^ves  to  be  descended,  and 
whose  rosmiers,  In  this  respect,  they  still 
n  tain,  once  make  use  of,  as  witness  the 
poet — 

■    M  <  Uuu  meruet  contiUDpclmua  intuit  lulti*.' 

"  During  the  entertainment  tlio  whole  fa- 
mily wait  on  the  gu^ts,  and  the  host  and 
hostess  nmaia  standing  to  obsenre  that  all 
are  iiitt  iu!'  <1  to,  nor  do  they  ever  partake  of 
the  fare  till  all  are  satisfied,  that  if  by  chance 
there  should  be  any  searcilj,  the  want  may 
fall  on  theni<-I  ve<'.  AVhen  at  length  the  bonr 
of  retiring  to  rest  arrives,  a  common  bed  Is 
strewed  wiUi  rushes  along  either  wall  of  tho 
hoase,  and  oo  this,  covered  with  a  hard 
find  rfnip;h  ronntcrpane  of  the  stuff  tlx  y  rail 
bryean^  they  (the  guests?)  lie  down  to- 
gether withont  uffdwBifaig,  a  dosk  and  a 
tmiebdng  at  all  thnes  their  onlf  doAnoe 


from  the  cold.  But  the  fire  is  kept  burning 
at  their  feet  all  night  as  doting  the  day.**-^ 

We  dare  say  this  is  very  much 
the    ancient  life  of  the  GauK  nnd 
of  all  the   Celtic  nations.  What 
foundation  Giralil  may  have  bad  for 
his  remark  iiTiplyini;^  the  uuwillii'g^nfss 
of  the  Irish  to  allow  the  females  of 
tbeir  familiea  the  same  libertT  of  con- 
versing  with  strangm  as  here  de* 
scribed,  we  nrc  unabTe  to  snrmts". 
There  may  have  been  somewhat  more 
of  rceervp,  but  certainly  there  was  no- 
thing of  seclusion  ormoroaeness.  The 
difiVrt-nces  in  costume  were  probably 
the  same  as  formerly  distinguished  (roU 
lia  comaia  and  bruccula  from  Gallia 
iogata.  The  Irishman's  bair  iinng  on 
his  shoulders  ;  the  Welshman's  was 
clipped  round  to  the  ears  nnd  eye- 
brows; the  Welsh  matrons  also  clipped 
their  hair,  and  wore  tlie  veil,  arranged 
in  a  kind  of  turban.    Girald  remarks 
tlu  ir  extraordinary  care  of  their  teeth, 
which  tbt  v  pfilivbed  to  an  ivorv  wliite- 
ness,  with  a  utntifric-e  of  green  sorrel. 
We  miss  these  personal  and  domestic 
particulars  of  tiM  Irish  when  we  seek 
for  similar  passages  in  tbe  "  Topogrn- 
phy."    Here  our  author  is  wholly  oc- 
cupied in  makiiffi  out  eicoses  for  tiie 
invasion.    The  Irishman's  battle-axe 
seems  to  him  ri"  'jTrat  ari  nbouMtintit^n 
as  the  Iri.'sb  cioak  to  IMmund  Spenser, 
or  to  "  ^ro-tribunus  "  Herod.  The 
name  seeurU  (an  axe)  argues  every 
Ibrm  of  insecority  to  li!V  n  l  limb  that 
a  paralogism  can  suggest.  **  Of  antique 
as  of  antic  custom,  they  ever  carry 
thehr  axes  in  tbeur  hands,  as  it  wem 
walking-staves,  the  better  to  effect 
their  evil  affections.     It  is  not  as  n 
sword,  which  a  man  must  unsheath  ; 
nor  as  a  bow,  which  he  must  bend ;  nor 
as  a  lance,  wbiob  be  must  conch :  the 
axe  has  only  to  strike  and  it  slays.  So 
you  may  say  that  death  is  at  all  times 
in  these  people's  hands;  fur  from 
their  tecures  there  is   no  senrity. 
When  you  think  yourself  secure,  you 
are  secure  of  a  blow  of  tho  securis. 
Catch  the  recuris,  and  you  lose  your 
security,"  &c.,  &c.    He  then  proceeds 
to  give  a  revolting  account  of  horrible 
bestialities  practised  at  the  coronation 
of  the  O'Donnell,  where,  among  other 
proceedings,  the  king  elect  eets  into  a 
butt  of  brotii,  made  from  the  carcase 
'  of  a  white  mare,  and  distributes  the 
viands  of  thia  nnholy  cauldron  to  hia 
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Bulijecff.    AAer  this  mowtrooi  tel<^ 

for  which  irif"?' m  ijKjiiiry  cnn  discover 
no  f(»Mru1ati<iii,  but  which  w  as  probably 
told  him  by  some  vicious  humorist,  he 
makM  lome  tUit«»en(i  re*poeting  the 
backwardness  of  religious  instruction, 
vbioh  firrv  with  them  a  con.si'h'rrthle 
show  ot  prutahilitj:  as  that  there  were 
■one  dietrioti  ia  Ihe  eoiith  aodwiet 
where  people  were  to  be  found  whe 
ha<l  never  been  bapti/fr}.  nrnl  thai  cer- 
tain islanders  had  been  discovered  on 
the  wetttern  coast  clad  in  skins,  and 
who  had  never  heard  the  name  of 
ChritL  Excepting  the  barbarism  of 
costume,  the  name  might  be  stated,  at 
the  present  daj,  of  considerable  num- 
bers of  the  inhahitanti  of  the  ninhig 
and  manufiactnrnig  ilittnete  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  wc  woub!  f)r\rf?U'  think  a 
Russian  inva&ion  jutititied  by  the  re* 
ports,  on  labi)ur  and  the  poor,  of 
the  Monmig  Chramdt.  Moreorer, 
amongfit  their  othtr  enormities,  the 
\»<»ni*'n  as  well  as  the  men  rode  astride 
on  horseback.  But  ^ssibljr  the  pas- 
■age  it  an  interpretation ;  for  if  «e  are 
to  credit  Camden,  that  was  the  mode 
of  ridint?  prnctise  l  p-enerally  by  Eng- 
lishwomen till  the  tune  of  Richard  the 
Second.  Yet  this  alto  most  have  been 
anong  the  comroonaltj  only,  in  both 
countries  ;  for  tht  re  remain  in  both 
abundant  evidences,  as  well  in  .sculp- 
ture as  in  other  monuments,  that  ladies 
of  eondition  then  naoally  rode  at  fhej 
do  now. 

(  nrald  notices  tho  ereat  number  of 
deformed  and  blind  among  the  popula- 
tion, ascribing  these  defects  to  natore|a 
al>horrenee  of  the  frequent  uncanoni- 
cal  marriages,  whii  h  be  stigmatizes  as 
incests  j  and  takta  the  opportunity  to 
reiterate  the  epithets  of  adulterous 
race,"  ''ineettnoot  race,**  <'raoe  of 
bastards,"  "lawless  race,"  •<  hating 
and  hateful  race,"  "  fiUby  race/'  and 
such  other  compliments  ot  conquest 
as  the  occasion  ofiera.  Probablpr 
the  horrors  of  war  had  contri- 
buted to  the  deformities  of  that  ge- 
neration, in  the  same  waj  as  in  the 
first  French  revolution. 

He  afterwards  relates  the  history 
and  fate  of  Turgesius*  and  the  coming 
of  the  Ostmen.  We  apprehend  this 
Utter  piece  of  history  is  the  only  dis- 
tinct antbority  we  possess  on  the  sob*> 
jeot.  Gtrald  rcfiresents  them  at 
peaceable  traders,  coming  from  Nor- 
way an'1  the  northern  isles,  although 
called  Laibtciiui^Ji.    Uauiil,  Citric,  and 


IveTf  were  their  leaders  :   the  firat 

name  sound?  ol  the  Orcadt-s,  \\,o  of  h  er.« 
of  Scaniilnavi.i,      To  the-ne  the  lri»h 
owed    any  commerce    possessed  bjr 
their  seaports  and  walled  towns  m 
Dublin,   Limerick,  and  Waterford. 
The  nativ«'  pojMilation  preferred  the 
woods  and  britUcs,  where  tbejr  had 
room  for  their  herds  and  hoatingp. 
Since  t  n  y  preferred  tlial  mode  of  l>f <w» 
it  is  hard  to  see  that  nny  one  had  a 
right  to  object.    But  it  appears  a  \mw 
of  progress  that,  during  certain  po- 
riodsy  at  least  of  nattonal  nggre- 
gatioo,  the  tilling,  trading,  commt.T- 
cial  communitif"^  are  impelled  to  pii<>h 
out  the  pastoral  ones,  instioctiveljr  and 
neeettarilj.    That  the  Irish  ocMild 
have  escaped  their  evil  day,  sooner  ow 
later,  except  by  an  entir*'  cban-jr** 
their  social  and  military  system,  was 
not  to  be  expected.     Bat  the  evils 
have  been  tremendous ;  and  althoo^li 
nearly  seven  hundred    years  h*r« 
elapsed — a  period  of  time  almost  as 
long  as  the  iioman  Empire  took  to 
become  mistrctt  of  the  world — th« 
wootids  are  many  of  them  still  recent* 
and  soarce  a  day  parses  without  a  re* 
petition  of  some  of  the  worst  and  moot 
offisoiive  indi^ities  of  conqeest. 

The  other  historical  narratives  of  tlm 
**  Topography  "  are  taken,  most  part, 
out  of  Neiuiius.  But  in  (iirald's  re- 
cently-ptiblitthed  treatise,  de  IfutruC" 
Htms  Prhnnpit,  he  has  given  eoma 
further  particulars  touching  the  Picta 
and  their  <lp«fpnt  from  the  Ay^aihyoj^i, 
which  we  du  not  find  in  any  other 
historian  ;  and  as  he  must  have  taken 
this  also  from  some  work  then  regarded 
as  nn  authority,  it  will  probably  gratify 
our  antiquarian  reaiiers  to  have  so 
much  hy  way  of  addition  to  their  his- 
torical and  ethnographical  materials : 

**  Bet  since  the  Picti  and  Scot!  hare  bcea 

here  Tnention«d,  I  liavo  thnUf;lit  it  relevant 
tocxi>l  lin  wliothe^e  nations  were,  and  wheuce 
and  wt}  Uuy  weie  brougfat  faito  Britannia, 
as  I  bnve  gathered  it  from  divers  histories. 

'*  libtorics  relate  that  the  Picti,  whom 
Virgil  also  calls  Agatinu,  had  their  dwellings 
near  the  SdUc  marslus ;  sad  flervius,  com- 
menting u|H>n  Vir^'il,  and  expounding  that 
place,  '  licti  Agatirsi,'  says : — *  We  call  the 
same  people  Pi^wbom  we  call  AgaAii,  sod 
they  are  called  Picti  as  bcin;;  "StifjinatisiHl, 
since  Ihey  are  wont  to  be  stigraatis«.-d  and 
eauteriMd  Ibr  the  abondeaes  ef  phlegm,  and 
these  people  are  the  same  as  the  Gothk^ 
Since,  then,  the  cn-ntimrnl  pnnrt'in>^  «rnp?r- 
induce  scant,  their  U)die:»  bacoine,  as  U  w«fe, 
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fuuniedy  and  tbey  are  oiited  Picti,  from  these 
cantoriea  arergrowo  with  scars.' 

So  \vliPt\  that  tyrant  Maxtmns  wpnt 
over  from  Britanoia  to  Francio,  with  all  the 
men,  and  forces,  and  arms  of  the  ial  nd,  to 
assume  the  cmpirt-,  Gratian  and  V  ilentinian, 
brottiers  and  partners  in  the  empire,  tran-i- 
ported  this  Gothic  nation,  brave  and  strong 
in  war,  either  allied  or  subject  to  themselveis 
and  (won)  by  imperial  Iw^nefita,  from  the 
bcwndariaa  of  8citia  to  tite  northern  parts  of 
Bffitaaarfa,  to  infest  the  Britons  and  call  homa 
the  tyrant  with  all  the  youth  of  the  bland, 
which  he  bad  takea  away  never  destined  to 
retttm. 

**  Bat  they,  h  '\n-:;  strong  in  the  warlike 
valour  n?itural  to  Goths,  nevertheless  finiltnoj 
the  inland  stript  (as  I  have  said)  of  men  and 
fhroaa,  ooeapiad  no  amall  part  of  its  northern 
provincT'*,  iir-v^r  mrrintn^^to  revisit  their  own 
aonaCvy,  and  ut  grates  beconitig  setUera. 

"  In  pcveeaa  of  time  (haviiig  nanled 
wives  from  the  neighbouring  Hybemia,  since 
kbey  could  have  none  from  the  Britons}  they 
took  into  alliance  the  Uybemian  natieo,  also 
called  Scotian,  and  gave  them  the  maritime 
part  of  the  land  they  occupied,  and  the  nf-ar- 
est  to  their  own  country,  where  the  s^a  is 
narrow,  whidi  is  eaUed  GalwHdia,  where 
they  afterwards  became  xtnaiiinvv';^  in  infect- 
ing the  Britons,  and  advancing  their  own 
talian.  And  tt  is  af  tham  that  Qildasita 
his  '  Treatise  de  Exetdio  Britonuui,'  fyiys  :— 
*  Then  Britannia,  destitute  of  armed  soldiant 
and  deprived  of  tlie  vigorous  yountf  men  of 
the  country',  who,  having  followed  the  above- 
nention<><!  tx'rant,  never  n'turncd  home,  be- 
ing now  anlirely  ignorant  of  the  use  of  war, 
began  ilrst  to  be  oppressed  and  trampled  by 
two  verv  flcTTc  nntion<(,  the  Picti  from  the 
north,  and  the  Scoti  from  the  north-west,  kc^ 
he.  AaS  now  I  wiU  bria^jr  relate  how  the 
mighty  nation  of  Picti,  aflsr  so  mnj  Tioto- 
liea,  has  como  to  nothing. 

^'  When  the  Saxona  had  occupied  the  island, 
as  I  have  said,  and  concluded  a  stable  peace 
with  tb.^  Picti,  the  St.oti  (who  hud  hion  jnincil 
to  the  Picti  and  invited  by  them  to  inhabit 
their  oirtintnr),  sering  that  theFlcti  (although 

nnw  r»-wrr.  b-xaii'^f  of  the  iiffnilty  of  Hihor- 
nia)  were  yet  much  their  superiors  in  arms 
and  <»urage,  hadracoarae  to  their  wonted 
and,  as   it  were,   iimate  treacheries*  in 
which  they   stiqvrLss  oth.  r  nations.  They 
itiviteti  ail  the  magnalvs  of  the  Picti  to 
a  banquet,  and  when  an  exces,i  and  pnjfusion 
of  meat  and  drink  hati  Vkm  h  taken,  and  tiny 
perceived  their  opportunity,  they  removed  the 
pegs  Whldi  snpTwrted  the  planks,  whereby 
racy  all  fell,  by  a  wnmh  rfnl  slrafa;:cTn,  to 
their  haras  into  the  holbw  of  the  benches 
"•hereon  they  were  sitting,  so  that  they  could 
by  no  means  ritte;  and  then  straightway  they 
slaughtt'red  them  all,  taken  by  surprise,  and 
fearing  oo  such  tr«;atuK'iU  fn>tii  iheir  kins- 
folk i^wt  ooufederates,  whom  they  had  joined 


in  fealty  to  their  own  cnr.'offinont,  and  wiio 
were  their  allies  in  war.  In  thi>  manner  the 
mnn-  irlike  and  powerful  of  thp  two  na- 
tions entirely  disappeared  i  but  the  other,  iu 
all  respects  far  inferior,  having  gained  the 
advintaj^i-  in  a  moment  by  so  great  a  treach- 
ery, obtained  even  unto  this  day  the  whole 
of  that  conntry,  from  sea  to  sea,  which,  alter 
their  own  name,  they  called  Scftli.*' — D9 
Instr.  Priiieip.  D'isto.  (^itanta.  Ah}.  Hef 
bert  in  Xotes  to  Jrith  .Vt'n/(iu4,  p.  cxii. 

The  ^slaughter  of  the  Picts  seems  nn 
edition  of  the  stock  story  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  Britons  by  Hungist ; 
bat  however  little  value  it  may  possess 
as  a  record  of  f.ict,  it  may  he  fairly 
used  to  shew  that  the  story  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Picts  by  the  Scoti,  wug 
eonaideredf  in  Girnld't  time,  as  appli- 
cable only  to  their  chiefs  and  raag« 
nates*  and  will  so  far  lend  countenance 
to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Skene  for  the 
permanency  of  the  Piclish  blood  among 
the  elans  of  Scotland.  We  ha<l  n 
sharp  controver'^y  with  Mr.  Skene, 
ou  this  sultject,  many  years  ago,  in 
which  we  assumed  thiit  there  had  been 
a  totnl  eitirpatioD  of  the  Piotiah  peo« 
pie.  Time  and  new  evidenoes  inclioo 
to  regard  the  views  of  Mr.  Skene 
with  less  repugnance.  Among  so 
much  that  is  necessaril/  inferential* 
there  is  doubtless  an  abundance  of 
error,  an-l  evpn  of  extravagance ;  but 
the  broad  conclusion,  that  the  High- 
landers of  Scotland  derive  a  share  of 
their  characteristics,  physical  and 
national,  from  the  Pictish  race,  seems 
to  be  true,  ami  wo  willingly  offer  it 
the  confirmation  ot  this  testimony  of 
Ghraldt  vaUat  quantum, 

Mr.  Herbert,  among  other  singular 
opinions,  maintains  that  the  Pictish 
practice'  of  tattooing  prevailed  both 
among  tlte  Urttons  and  Scots,  and 
down»  moreover,  to  a  comparatively 
recent  epoch.  The  Irish  Gael  derive 
themselves  from  Gaidheol  glas,  the 
green;  the  captain  of  the  Nemedians 
was  Simon  Bnc,  the  speckled,  Neme- 
dius  himself  was  father  of  Fergus 
Leath-dearg.the  liulf  red,  or  red-sided. 
A  Danannan  cliief,  son  of  the  Daghda, 
was  Fraoch  the  green,  and  another 
early  Irish  King,  Lugaid  Riahh*dearg» 
or  Red-Streak.  The  first  man  who 
cleared  Tara  Hill  of  wf»0'l,  f^ay  the 
verses  ascribed  to  St.  Fintain,  was 
Ltath  the  bhu,  son  of  Laigen  Leathan- 
glass,  or  Laigen  Brood' StatA,  Such 
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are  4  few  of  tbe  Hiberno-Seotio  names 

nrtruinj^  the  practice,  cnvnin  r;itC'(l  hy 
Mr.  Herbert.  Aiiion^the  Picts,  one 
of  the  earliest  naaieei  we  lueet  »ith  is 
that  of  Silver-hip,  (if  A rgento>cotas 
be  not  a  L:\tin  i  'juivalfiiit  of  the  sound 
only  "f  the  Ijarhartnn  name),  who 
fooglit  againnt  Severus  at  the  head  of 
the  painted  Caledonians  described  br 
Dion  Cassicuu  Britan,  progenitor  of 
the  nriti-h,  Is  SD-ealled  fr<jin  llrifli, 
the  equivalent  of  the  title  of  Simon 
Brie  the  speckled.  Finally  (to  omit  a 
great  number  of  examples,  tome  oppo* 
tite»  otbers  questionable,  hut  all  cu- 
rioos,  adduced  by  M»*.  ITi^rbert),  the 
canon  of  tbp  British  Synod  of  Cal- 
cnth,  A.f>.  7b^,  decrees  thus  t^**  The 
PsgauK,  by  the  instigation  of  tbe  devil, 
introduced  most  unseemly  soars, 
s^eeable  to  what  Prudentius  says  ia 
his  Enchiridion. 

*  Tinxlt  tt  iauoctuain  maculii  lordeiitibtis  Ad«uo.* 

it  Verily,  if  anyone  were,  for  Ood> 
sake,  to  undergo  this  blemish  of  stain- 
ing, he  would  therefore  receive  great 
reirarcl ;  but  whoever  does  it  from  the 
Super-tifi' n  of  tiic  (Jpiililes,  it  does 
not  avail  hira  to  Ralvatioii."  In  fact, 
Mr.  Herbert  suggests,  thut  at  oue 
period,  and  tbat  not  far  removed  from 
the  Christian  era,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  British  Inland*  were  alike  tat* 
tooed  and  painted  savages. 

Girald  winds  up  his  performanee 
^th  a  recapitulation  of  the  titles  and 
ftr^iH'vnments  of  his  ^nvereign,  King 
Henry  the  II.,  and  an  adulatory  apos- 
trophe to  the  princes  John  and  Kichard. 
When  tbe  reading  of  tbe  piece  was 
finished,  Walter  Mape:!,  Archdeacon 
of  Oxford,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  and  wits  of  the  University, 
made  bis  acltnowled^ents  to  the 
author,  declaring  tbat  if  be  could 
compose,  iti  three  year*;,  as  much  ad- 
mirable matter  as  they  had  hear  1  from 
him  during  his  three  days'  prelections 
be  would  esteem  himself  fortunate  and 
happy. 

Immedin?(1y  after  the  readings  at 
Oxford,  we  hnd  Girald  enp:aging,  with 
bis  diaracteristic  energy,  in  preaching 
tbe  Crusade.  Those  who  recognise 
moral  as  well  as  p!iy«ical  cpiiii'mic^ 
among  mankind,  may  find  ample  con- 
firmation of  their  views  in  the 
firensy  of  religious  seal  which  attend- 
ed the  progress  of  the  Archdeacon. 
GiraM  has  given  a  graphic  account  of 
the  effect  of  his  oratory,  even  where 


the  audience  did  not  understand  a 

word  he  saiil,  in  spreadinp"  the  conta* 
j;iori.     He  had  Lfone  with  Arehb;«;hop 
Baldwin  to  llaverford   West,  wiiere 
an  acquaintance  of  bis,  Sir  Philip 
Mangonel!,  bad  dissuaded  biui  from 
the  attempt,  assurin-^'  him  that  no  man 
in  that  district  would  leave  his  friends 
and  country  for  any  persaasioD  either 
of  his  or  of  the  Arcbbisbop's.  Now 
Girahl  preached  tbe  sermon,  and  di- 
vided his  discourse  into  three  heads. 
At  the  first,  two  or  three  only  came 
forward.    The  Archbishop  then  gave 
his  portable  cross  into  the  hands  of 
the  preacher.    Girald  redoubled  h\s 
efforts.     Several    others  adraucetl. 
Then  tbe  preacher,  throwing  all  hta 
powers  of  persuasion  and  command 
mto  the  cont  Inding  head,  the  whole 
multitude  lit'  iinc  ai^itated  with  a  are- 
neral  iuipul&e,   and  pressed  forward 
la  such  numbers  to  enroll  tbem«elvefi» 
that  Girald  had  lirequtntlj  to  pause. 
During  these  pause?,  he  notiet- 1  Sir 
Philip  Mangonell  weeping  profu-sely, 
and  as  soon  as  the  discourse  was 
finished,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  ad- 
mit him  and  six  other  knight'?  to  the 
Crusade,  by  signing  them  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross.      And  this  was 
especially  wondered  at  by  many,  that, 
although  the  Archdcaoon  qwke  only 
French  and  Latin  (then,  as  now,  the 
clergy  of  Wales  disdained  to  know 
their  own  language),  the  vnlgir,  who 
knew  neither  language,  m  weU  as  the 
others,  listeiu  d  to  his  discourse  with 
tear««,  and  to  the  number  of  over  two 
hundred  received  the  sign  of  the 
cross."   The  Archbishop  declared  he 
bad  never  seen  so  many  tears  shed  be* 
fore.     A  Knight  Hospitaller,  sittincj 
by,  exclaimed,  **  Verily,  this  day  the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  spoken  manifestly  by 
thy  mouth  ;**  and  Ring  John  of  Ire- 
land, then  Earl  of  Moreton,  and  who 
had  just  obtained  the  county  of  Pem- 
broke from  his  father,  the  next  time 
he  saw  Ouraldt  angrily  accused  him  of 
having  left  his  (John's)  patrimony  de» 
fenceless    agamst    the    Welsh,  and 
charged  hira  that  he  bad  done  so  not 
for  the  relief  of  Jerusalem,  but  tbat  be 
might  regain  Pembroke  again  for  Ins 
own   Welsh   father  and  mother,  by 
8piriuiig   away  the  loyal  population. 
To  which  Giraid  replied,  that  his  in- 
tentions in  the  matter  were  known  to 
God,  the  searcher  of  hearts,  only.  At 
St.  David's  theydiad  less  success.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  discourse,  all 
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wept  ;  many  took  the  cross ;  but 
ton'ards  the  close,  great  numbers 
repented^  Lachrymik  nihil  dtias 
ftrescit."  Next  daj*  however,  at  Ken* 
ineis,  they  madeagrcat  crowd  of  con- 
verts from  among  the  subjects  of  Kice 
ap  Griffith.  Rice's  jester,  una  Jack 
Spang,  declared  that  his  master  might  bo 
thankful  the  Archdeacon  could  speak 
no  Welsh,  **  for  if  he  could  but  preach 
to  them  in  their  own  tongue,  there 
was  not  a  mao  in  his  pay  bat  woold 
take  awTice  with  Christ;"  an  irreve- 
rent speech,  but  one  that  might  he 
sludit'd  with  profit  by  those  who  have 
the  spiritual  charge  of  Wales  at  the 
present  day.  There  were  not  want* 
ing  mh'aculous  ttstlmonlcs  in  favour 
of  the  popular  frenzy.  A  woman  f)f 
Abertheiny  seeing  her  husband  pre- 
paring to  rush  forward  to  be  eortnled 
with  the  others,  sdaed  him  by  the 
oloak  and  girdle,  and  held  htm  h;ick. 
Three  nights  after  she  had  a  vii>ion^ 
**  Thou  hast  taken  from  me  my  ser- 
vant :  I  shall  take  from  thee  that  which 
thou  lovest  more  ;"  and  as  she  turned 
in  bed,  often  relatinj^  the  dream  to  her 
husband^  she  overlaid  her  infant  child 
aod  smothered  It*  The  husband  next 
day  took  Che  cross,  &c.  &c« 

All  was  now  settled  for  a  cmsade* 
Giraid  was  to  be  the  historiographer  of 
the  expedition,  one  Joseph,  a  nephew 
of  Archbiahop  Baldwin,  its  bard  and 
poetic  chronicler.  But  the  death  of 
King  Henry  suddenly  yrn  nn  end  to 
the  design.    Giraid  obtained  his  dis- 

Mon  from  the  legate,  and  refos- 
-  -  sncoessioDf  the  two  bishoprics 
of  Bangor  and  Landaff — for  he  had 
Mi  his  heart  on  his  native  diocese^ 
betook  himself  to  a  life  of  retirement 
and  study*     As  a  preparation  for 
this  course  of  discipline,  he  repair- 
ed to  a  spot  c-'illed  Lorheis,  near  the 
Wye,  where  a  hermit  named  W ecbeleu 
iAng^  Wyckliffe?),  iived  in  a  little 
cell  in  the  woods.     Wecheleu  could 
speak  a  broken  Latin,  but  (he  infinitive 
served  him  for  every  form  of  the  verb. 
**  £go,"  he  would  say,  "ire  Hierosol)- 
Hum  et  mttare  sepolchmm  Domini 
mei :  et  qoando  redire  ego  punere  ine 
m  hoc  cfircere  pro   aiuore  Domini 
i&ei  qui  mori  pro  me :  et  muitum  ego 
dolere  quod  noo  posse  intelligere  La- 
tinum."   NevertlielesB  Wecht'leu  was 
^  nitin  in  whose  conversation  Giraid 
look  extreme  delight,  eipecially  in  his 
Broken  aecoonta  of  bis  spiritual  ex- 
periencei^  lus  fisions^  revelations,  and 


meditative  consolations.  The  conver- 
sation of  Wecheleu,  instead  of  recon- 
ciling Gerald  to  his  present  measure 
of  knowledge,  inflamed  his  thirst  for 
further  learning  ;  and  he  would  have 
returned  again  to  Paris  to  renew  his 
studies  ;  but  the  breaking  out  of  tlie 
war  anew  prevented  him,fuid  he  betook 
himself  instead  to  Lincoln.  Here, 
while  immersed  in  his  books,  comes  the 
news  that  Peter  of  St.  David's  is  at 
last  gone  to  his  account,  and  the  ehmr, 
to  which  he  had  so  long  aspired,  again 
open  for  his  acceptance.  The  chapter 
jjresent  three  names  to  Hubert  Arch- 
bishop of  Caterbury :  Peter  of  Whitby, 
dignus;  Walter  of  St.Dogmael,<%ni0rjf 
Giraid  of  Brecknock,  dignissimus-— 
three  native-born  Welshmen — and,  by 
way  of  not  seemiqg  to  make  invidious 
distinctions,  they  wlded  also  Reginald 
Folio^  an  Englishman,  but  of  no 
Rtness.  But  Archbishop  .Hubert 
said  no*  The  King  would  have  no 
Welshman  a  bishop  in  Wales — least 
of  all  would  he  suflbr  a  kii^man  of  tbtt 
Welsh  princes  to  be  bishop  there. 
Moreover,  Hubert  had  his  own  pri- 
vate quarrel  with  Gir;dd,  who  had  ex- 
ercised his  t^iritual  j  urisdiction  against 
a  certain  client  of  his,  and  had  offend- 
ed him  by  complaints  of  the  cruelty  with 
which,  as  chief  justiciary,  he  had  lately 
used  his  own  temporal  sword  against 
the  Welsh.  Walter  of  St.  DogmaeU 
and  Peter  of  Wliitby,  shared  the  same 
fate.  They  were  men  of  g^enius,  and 
Welshmen.  But  Hubert  offered  them 
one  Aleiander,  a  Cistercian^  and 
Gt'ofTrey  of  Llanthony,  both  loyal 
Englishmen,  if  they  would.  But  they 
wouldn't ;  and  so  the  case  went  before 
the  King,  then  in  Normandy.  We 
need  not  detail  the  series  of  writs* 
•*  quod  niittatis,"  and  "  quod  transfre* 
tare  parati  estis.*'  We  shall  proba- 
bly soon  enough  ourselves  experience 
the  same  inconvenienoss  of  litigating 
beyond  seas.  The  cause  never  came  to 
a  hearing  ;  the  chapter  were  too  poor 
to  go  or  send,  or  affected  to  be  so. 
Interest  was  in  the  meantime  made 
with  the  King,  who  gave  the  fairest 
promises  to  his  mother.  Queen  Elea- 
nor, and  bis  step- motber,  Queen 
I3erengeria,aud  even  wrote  home  to  the 
justiciary  not  to  impede  the  election  of 
the  archdeacon.  But  returning  soon 
after  to  be  crowned  at  London,  Julm 
quite  changed  his  mind,  and  gave  the 
archdeacon  so  cold  a  reception  at 
courtf  that  the  latter  retired  in  dis- 
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gubt  to  St.  D«i%iil'iii.  Here  the  peo|ile 
M  every  degree  rery  warmly  took  tip 

hi*  qoarrd  ;  and  the  canons  proceeded 
to  a  format  flfffinn,  in  wljich  lie  oh- 
t<uned  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  dio- 
one.  The  eanons,  «t  the  tame  time, 
cailed  npon  liim  to  maintain  his  rights, 

if  neces?arT,  hy  an  app*»:il  tu  Rome  

and  to  Hume,  accordingly,  we  have 
now  to  accomuany  biro.  We  cannot 
dwell  on  the  moventiiref  of  the  joamey. 
To  avoid  the  theatre  of  war,  he  had 
to  travel  through  the  Ardennes  which 
he  did  at  no  little  risk,  and  not 
without  great  i^tigee.  Arrived  at 
Ronif,  lie  preaentfd  himself  before 
Pope  Innocent  the  Third.  "Let 
others  bring  vour  Holiness  Ubras 
(pounds),"  taid  he :  "  let  me  bring 
jon  Uh'oi  (books);"  and  presented 
copies  of  six  works  which  he  had  aU 
readv  found  time,  in  the  midst  of  his 
various  occupations,  to  compile.  They 
indnded  the  "  Topograi^y  and  Con- 
qaeet  of  Ireland,"  the  "Itinerary" 
and  prohably  the  Description  of 
Wales,"  and  the  "  nenima  Saccrdo- 
tnm,"  all  which,  but  the  la^t  in  pariicu- 
kr,  the  Pope  reeeired  wy  graciously. 

So  far  all  was  well,  and  fortune  im- 
raediut«  ly  ufY'T  offered  our  appellant 
another  f  a  vour.  A  fiiendly  clerk  getting 
iotoconipanywithArdibi^liop  Ilu1)eit*e 
•neeeeoger,  and  finding  that  he  was  the 
hearer  of  letter!^  hostile  to  ( r  inld,  took 
an  4M>portunitv  to  steal  the  missives, 
and  brought  tiion  to  llfte  Archdeacon. 
Girakl    made  no  acmple  to  break 
the  seal  of  one  of  tliemt  ftnd  findlnnr  it 
lull  of  the  most  hostale  matter,  had 
nearly  made  up  his  miiid  to  give  the 
jmce  demanded  by  the  thief,  and  own- 
inlt  them  all  to  the  flames ;  but  Cardinal 
John  Albani,  whnrn  he  took  into  his 
Gontideou;  in  liie  matter,  would  not 
aofthr  him  to  prejudice  his  oaae  by  an 
act  so  dishonourable,  and  the  letters 
were  suffered  to  rt»ueh  their  destination. 
The  letters  read  and  replied  to,  the 
pleadings  began ;  but  we  ahonU  sooner 
pass  in  review  all  the  tourists  who  have 
everwritten  thoii-  f  nivt  Is  in  Ireland,  than 
relate  one-half  of  the  great  suit  in  the  Ro- 
ni«n  Consistory,  wdiich  forms  the  subji^ct 
of  6inld*st3«atisedl»  jarff  et  statu  Mene^ 
vensig  ecclesia.     One  collateral  issue, 
however,  we  mar  shortly  ii  port.  Gi- 
ruld,  when  deiiluig  about  his  e&com> 
munications  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's, 
had  levelled  his  thtmder  against  a  cer- 
tain friar  called  Golwyn,  whom  he  found 
strolling  through  that  country  and  dis- 


pu:»iu»  uf  falsi**  relics.     (ilrai<i  >  derm 
and  beadles  ha«l  emptied  lin  rche- 
1h>x,  and  had  mmmarily   seized  hit 
hor«f*,  on  which  lit-  nwle  his  rounds. 
The  archdeacon  was  not  a  littlf*  3«i- 
tonbhe<l  to  encounter  this  Gulwi-a 
and  a  fbrmidable  body  of  witneaaes 
at  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles.  Ho. 
bert  of  Canterbnrv  h  id  M-nt  him  over 
to  look  after  his  hor^e,  m  the  chamber- 
lain's eomt  «t  Rome.    Here  he  tm- 
|>eached  the  ardhdeaeon,  and  actuaHyin- 
sistedthat  thchctrseon  which  Girald  rctde 
ever}-  afternoon  in  the  \  in  Latenma  was 
his  identical  horse.  Kow,  Girald's  was 
a  tall,  welLpace4l.  and  verv-  handnnie 
horse,  whert^as  Friar  Golwyn"?*  wa.^  a 
sorry  nag.    But  this  only  irave  Golvrvn 
the  greater  advantage,      he  had  wit- 
nesses ad  Ubibim  n»dy  to  swear  thni 
the  archdeacon's  stood  and  his  own  lert 
horso  were  one  and  the  same.  GirakTs 
vexation  was  extreme ;  and  be  set  aB 
the  fiwnllies  of  his  mind  to  devise 
a  defence.    Accordingly,  when  dhe 
cause  was  called  on  for   trlil,  one 
of  the  archdeacon's  friends,  instruct- 
ed  for  the  puroose,  stepp^  forward 
and  said,      I  am  astonished  that 
thb  strolling  impo-^for  should  have  the 
impudence  to  sav  that  the  archdeacon 
hone  is  his.     Uis  was  a  poor  little 
Sony  geldiog ;  the  arehdenoMi*t  is  a 
fine  taB  horse,  that  has  never  boen  mu- 
tilated." Golwyn,  ready  to  swear  anv- 
thing,  imniediatelv  sprang  fcBwani,  aiid 
protested,  so  help  luim  all  the  aaints,  ♦Hiff- 
nis  horse,  of  which  ho  had  been  robbed, 
as  aforesaid,  waj?  no  pehljn?  nt  all,  but 
iu5t  «*uch  as  Master  Girald's  witnesses 
had  described,  and  aa  the  zewend 
juilge  wotdd  Hind  him  to  be  if  he  woidd 
take  the  trouble  to  examine.  Thereupon, 
the  allegation,  being  taken  down,  and 
the  issne  set  forth  on  the  record,  tim  ers 
were  sworn  in,  **  ad  inspicwfukm," 
and  the  parties  prociicded  to  the  arch- 
deacon's stables.    'J'he  trytrs  retum- 
lug  to  the  chamberlain,  gave  in  their 
finding,  in  the  midst  of  aburst  oflav^gli. 
ter,  nearly  to  the  effect  that  the  aidu 
deacon's  horse  wasamare: — "  DomiiM, 
feci  m  us  4Uod  jussistb,  et  nihil  ibi  Ula 
iiivenimns ;  sed  nee  moniuihiis  ipse  no- 
biscum  veniens  quan<|[uampral|)inquiu5 
aliis  parte*?  ina>  inspicien:*,  et  oculis 
quidem  etmanibii?  cuncta  pei>crutan.'« 
ac  perlustrans,  quidquam  ibi  piieter 
vir^arn  inutilem  et  peram  vacuam  in- 
venit."    The  trick  was  completely  sue- 
ccssfuL    The  chamberlain  tliat  even- 
ing enteitfuned  the  Pope  with  the 
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htory,  ami  Ciolwyn's  procts^d  next 
morniog  was  quadied. 

There  is*  or  was  at  that  time  a 

fountain  on  the   south  si<h'   of  the 
Church  of  St.  Juhti  of  Laturan,  called 
tlie  "Foontainof  the  Virgins,"  where 
Innocent  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  to 
take  i\w  air  ;  ami  In  ing  seated  here 
with  some  oi  Mia  attendants,  next  day, 
be  had  Girald  called  to  hiui,  and  ad- 
mitted  into  his  private  circle.  Here 
there  was  abundance  of  ^rave  joking 
alx)Ut  Golwyn's  nag,  and  Girald  l)y 
his  humorous  emulation  of  the  Pope's 
puna,  which  Innocent  did  not  spare 
on  the  Latin  equivoque  for  **witnes!*es," 
kept  up  a  Series  of  witty  sallies  which 
mortified  the  Canterbury  advocates 
inexiMressibly,  and  gave  high  hopes 
and  confidetice  to  the  counsi-l  for  St. 
Davirl's.    But  a  consistorial  suit  was 
not  to  be  gained  by  even  pontifical 
i<dces.   ^Dieprimiilal  purse  was  uiesp 
haosttble.  Every  Carainal,  and  every 
judge,  and  every  officer  of  the  cnnrt 
had  his  bribe.    The  Archdeacon  was 
worn  out  by  delays,  references  com- 
missioned to  examine  witnesses  in  Eng. 
land,  costs  and  expenses.    At  l.'ist, 
after  six  years' litigation, he  abandoned 
his  suit,  with  diiliculty  finding  lueaas 
to  ffet  ont  of  tiie  bands  of  the  vmten, 
and  pay  his  journey  home.    He  was 
now  m  about  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age,  and  for  upwards  ol"  twenty  years 
longer  he  continued  to  write  ana  study 
wit£  wonderinl  assiduity  in  the  midst 
of  continual  broils;  for  hi?  reverse  at 
Home  did  not  smooth  his  path  in  after 
life.     Still  he  was  Archdeacon  of 
Brecknock,  and  the  pride  of  St.  Da- 
vid's.   As  he  had  lived  for  his  native 
diocese,  he  died,  and  is  buried  at  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  David's.    His  monu- 
unM  is  still  seen  in  the  transept  bear, 
ing  a  full  length  effigy,  which  rcpre. 
iw*ntf<  hitn  in  tlje  prime  of  life.  The 
countc'Dance  is  long, oval,  and  gracious ; 
the  nose  straight ;  a  long  and  straight 
upper  lip,  and  a  mouth  expressive  at 
once  of  resolution  and  taste — such  are 
the  lineaments  which  time  preserves  of 
ovtcanreHer. 

Of  the  fiaatares  of  his  mind  we  have 
endeavoured  to  give  an  honest  trans- 
cript from  the  voluminous  writings 


which  he  has  left  behind  him.  If  we 
have  censured  him  for  vanity,  we  hope 
we  have  alhnved  him  due  credit  ror 

learning  and  ability  :  if  we  have  inj- 
puted  to  him  a  base  sycophancy  in  his 
earlier  libels  on  his  own  countrymen, 
and  all  their  Celtic  kindred,  we  must 
allow  that,  in  struggling  so  long  and  so 
devotedly  as  he  did  to  become  a  Welsh 
bishop  over  his  own  -people,  he  gave 
proof  that  natural  and  manly  afieetion 
had  long  outlived  that  puerile  disdain 
in  his  bosom  ;  if  we  have  smiled  at  his 
credulity  in  some  things,  we  have  been 
careful  to  remind  the  reader  that  he 
lived  in  the  midst  of  moral  agencies 
with  which  the  world  is  not  now  prac- 
tically ac(j^uaiuled,  and  which,  perhaps^ 
if  they  surrounded  any  of  oursdves  in 
the  same  modes  of  manifes'ation  as  he 
was  habituated  to,  niitjht  leave  the 
Strongest-minded  of  us  open  to  the 
rebu&  of  superstition  from  future  a^es. 
On  the  whole,  our  excursion  into 
ihnsc  rein(»te  fields  of  lixjuiry  has  been 
wholesome,  and  attended,  if  with  no 
great  accession  of  knowledge,  at  least 
with  some  increase  of  charity.  Bui  we 
fear  we  must  conclude  by  saying  some- 
thing: that  mav  not  be  deemed  (inito 
charitable.  We  have  been  speaking 
of  a  great  ^ius  and  scholar,  an  emi. 
nent  ecclesiastic,  a  distinguished  poli- 
tician :  we  must  beg  pardon  of  his 
memory  that  we  should  have  counted 
bhn  among  so  unwordiy  a  dass  of 
competitars  for  notice  as  those  with 
whose  names  wc  have  associated  his. 
A  geographer,  a  naturalist,  an  anti- 
quary, a  musician,  an  elegant  writer, 
and  with  all  the  unhappy  petulance  of 
his  early  contempt?  against  his  own 
country,  a  strenuous  patriot,  (lirald, 
the  \\'elshman,  can  well  afford  to  have 
his  errors  in  ftct  corrected,  his  cre- 
dulity in  the  marvellous  excused,  and 
his  faults  in  feeling  and  taste  rectified, 
without  descending  from  the  high  rank 
of  a  ftrit«lass  British  writer,  a  place 
in  which  he  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hension of  being  incommoded  \)y  the 
intrusion  of  any  of  the  other  **  Irish 
Tourists*'  with  whom  we  have  done 
him  the  injustice  to  associate  fab  great 
and  honourable  name. 
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Since  ou  hjmt  nuinWr  appeared»,  tUe 
promi«ed  measares  of  law  reform  have 

Men  introduced  into  parliament.  They 
may  he  saitl — at  least  one  of  them — to 
have  already*  received  the  tiat  of  legis- 
lative approval ;  and  thcj  will,ere long, 
be»  eiUier  entirely  or  with  modifica- 
tions, the  law  of  the  laml. 

It  is  straoire  how  little  interest  the 
majority  of  unprofessional  men  take 
In  such  measnrea.  We  are  all  ready 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  question 
w  hcther  our  neighbour's  hnu^e  should 
be  worth  X"8  or  £10,  to  entitle  him  to 
avote,thott|{hitprobab]v  is  practiciilly 
OS  immaterial  to  many » as  the  colour  of 
his  waistcoat  ;  but  to  the  improvement 
of  our  judicial  system,  a  umtter  which 
niu<>t  personally  affect  us  all  more  or 
leasy  and  that  in  the  moat  aeoMtire 
organ,  the  pocket,  we  are  ahno<»t  as 
profoundly  indifferent,  as  we  are  to  the 
social  condition  of  the  man  in  the 
moon.  Men  are  aeldom  ronaed  from 
this  apathy  until  they  are  afflicted  with 
active  litigation,  and  suffering  niMl^T 
that  ungenik*  irritant,  a  bill  of  costs. 
Members  of  the  legul  professions  have^ 
in  one  aenae,  leas  iotereat  in  law.  reform 
than  most  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munitv  •  for  they  are,  to  a  provert^ 
less  cngai^ed  in  litigation. 

The  romisterial  pr*>Lcramme  eonCidna 
bills  of  two  kinds  :  One,  to  improve 
the  practice  of  the  Court  <>f  Chan- 
cery, and  the  other  to  improve  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Law  Courts. 

The  Chancery  bill  purports  to  be  a 
measure  to  •*  situplif)-  and  improve" 
proceedings  in  the  Omrt  of  Chancery. 
The  scope  of  the  bill  is  not  extensive ; 
it  ia  confined  to  the  introdiiotion  of 
proceedings  by  petition  inatead  of  by 
bill.  This  is  by  no  moan'?  a  novelty. 
Certun  branches  of  e<|uitable  relief 
have  long  been  administered  on  peti* 
tiona*  It  is  the  ordinary  pnctice  of 
the  court  to  appoint  receivers  for  the 
benefit  of  mortgagees  ami  judgment- 
creditors  on  petition,  the  relief  in  the 
case  of  mortgagees  being  given  under 
a  statute  paj^&ed  so  far  back  its  1771. 
The  appointment  of  new  tru^tei-s  in 
certain  ciises,  and  various  other  simple 
branches  of  equitable  jurisdiction,  are 


conducted  in  the  same  form,  under 
special  statutes.   So  flu*  as  the  present 

measure  proposes  merely  to  extend  this 
practice  to  other  simple  cnsts  in  ivhicb 

Eroceedings  by  petition  w  ill  be  reallj 
»ss  expeoitve  to'  the  auitorab  H  wlU 
probably  meet  with  universal  approraL 
Tlu  re  art\  no  •1oubt,m&ny  other  cases 
unprovided  lor  by  statute,  in  which  the 
formal  issuing  of  subpoenas  and  re- 
quirirg  answers  and  proofs  (which  eon* 
stitute  the  difffrence  between  proceed- 
ings on  petition  and  in  a  complete  aait) 
lead  to  an  unnecessary  expence. 

But  here  the  merits  of  tltia  portion 
of  the  measure  end.    When  it  ia  pro* 
poM  fl  to  apply  the  same  practice  to 
adverse  suits  in  which  discovery  is  re- 
quired, and  to  allow  petitions  with 
schedules  of  interrogatories,  inatead  of 
bills,  to  he  met  by  affi<lavits  in  lieu  of 
answers,  und  on  which  notices  are  to 
be  served  in  lieu  of  subpoenas,  it  is  but 
changing  the  fUBNe  and  not  die  aab- 
atano^and  introducing  the  uncertainty 
of  a  new  and  ]<><^se  practice  for  one 
settled  and  well  understood.     It  is 
hard  to  conceive  a  case  in  which  it 
would  be  proper  to  decide  a  hoatile 
suit  on  an  answering  affidavit,  in  which 
It  woulil  not  be  equally  easy  to  decide 
it  on  bill  and  answer.     So  far  as  ex- 
pense is  caused  in  suits  by  requiring 
the  presence  of  unneoessary  and  foiw 
mal  parties,  it  would  be  a  w.uch  more 
obvious  and  effectual  remedy  to  extend 
further  the  improvements  lately  made 
by  the  general  orders  of  the  court  and 
the  application  of  the  principle  enun- 
ciated in  the  24 fh  section  of  this  bill, 
to  whicli  we  shall  presently  refer.  So 
far  as  delay  and  complexity  is  caused 
by  the  technicalities  of  pleading  on  the 
prc-ent  *\>(t'tn,   the  bill  leaves  the 
evil  almost  untouched ;  for  these  diffi- 
culties arise  chiefly  in  the  very  cases 
to  which  the  proceeding  by  peUtioa  is 
hy  this  bill  admitted  to  be  inapplica- 
ble.   They  are  thus  left  unremedied 
in  the  iuiitances  where  they  are  most 
mischievous,  and  the  substitute  wbicli 
is  to  avoid  them  is  applicable  to  caseS 
in  which  they  do  not  exist. 

Savin:'  of  expense,  which  is  the 
principal  advantage  claiuted  for  the 
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chane^,  h  nrxlnubtedly  an  object  of 
parauiouut  importance.  It  is  one  great 
exoeUence^  in  the  coarte  proposed, 
when  Implied  to  simple  cases  i  but  in 
other  in « trances,  as  truly  observed  by 
Mr.   Turner,  the  altered  |>rocedure 
propoied  by  this  bill  would  rather  in. 
crease  than  diminish  the  expense  Co 
suitors.     Even  if  it  were  not  so,  yet  if 
the  change  substitutes  a  lt'.-*.s  cftVctive 
mode  ol  doing  justice  (which,  by  pre- 
serving  the  proceeding  by  bill  for 
cult  cases,  the  framer  oi  the  plan  np- 
ppars  to  admit  it  is  a  move  in  the 
wrong  direction.     A  glance  at  the 
renl  eaoses  of  expense  in  a  Chancery 
suit  will  shew  this,  and  that  thegianl 
evil  of  the  court  in  this  respect  is 
wholly  untouched  by  the  measure. 

A  great  part,  often  the  greatest 
pert,  of  a  bill  of  Chnncery  costs  is 
paid  almost  far  nothuig.  Take  the 
common  instance  of  the  prp|>aration  of 
a  Master  »  report,  which  la  a  part  of 
the  suit  to  be  still  continued  in  the  new 
inrstem.  The  only  individual  who 
taT<es  any  trouble  with  this,"  after  the 
points  in  dispute  between  the  parties 
iDefore  the  ^lai»ter  are  decided,  is  the 
solicitor  who  has  the  osnrtage  of  the 
proceefBngi.  Toium  the  preparation 
of  the  report  is  a  work  of  prent  !n- 
boor,  requiring  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  aU  the  proceedings  in  the  cause,  and 
the  rights  of  the  parties,  and  a  duty 
of  great  respon>ibiiitv,  not  only  to  his 
own  client  but  to  (jtiicr  parties  atxl 
the  Court.  Take,  a&  an  lustance,  a 
report  of  average  length— saj  300 
folios,  of  7'2  w  ords  each — the  drafting 
of  wbicfai  would  occupy  a  solicitor 
several  days,  exclusive  of  his  clerk's 
time,  f<u  tbie  the  charges  are  nearly 
M  follow 

To  the  solicitor  fnr  attcniling  the  Mat- 
ter, for  inftriirtirin^,  aad  tfnMng 

tbe  report kodtchedalo*. ••■•>•«  ..£5   0  0 

IbOw  JdMter'f  clerk  tecofflaflli..  r,   o  0 

Cb«ac«iy  roaa..,  3  S  0 

TtogliUi,  far*  copy  attwfd  7  17  1 

Thus  £10  is  paid  for  notiiing  or  mat- 
ters of  mere  form,  and  £d  is  paid  for 
the  worli  done*  In  one  cause  now 
pending,  the  chaigco  for  the  report 

for  tho  Master's  examiner  and  the  re- 
gistrnr  were  ^08,  and  this  was  by  no 
means  a  very  unusual  instance.  The 
■une  system  pervades  every  part  of 

the  court.     On  every  affidavit  filed 
there  is  a  fee  of  two  shilllnf^  and  six- 
pence late  currency  for  the  first  1'2 
"VOL.  XXXr. — KO.  ccvit. 


words,  and  tenpence  for  every  subse- 
quent 72  word',  be«;)(le  the  charges 
afterwards  made  for  aticsted  copies* 
The  offldal  charges  for  copies  of  dooo* 
ments  filed  in  the  court  are  tenpence 
for  every  seventy,  two  words,  being 
more  than  eight  times  as  much  as  is 
charged  for  precisely  the  same  thing  in 
the  Court  of  the  Commisswners  for  S^e 
of  Encuinbered  Estates,  where  tlie  ex- 
pense is  only  t}:reo  halfpence  for  every 
ninety  word:>.    lu  many  instances  the 
suitor,  by  the  practice  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  14  obliged  to  pay  for  these 
attested  copie?,  though  tliey  are  wholly 
useless  to  him.  Thus  an  answer  cannot 
be  filed  notii  a  copy  of  the  bill  is  taken^ 
or  ft  replication  until  copies  of  the  an- 
swers are  talcen,  though  the  opposite 
solicitor  is  willing  to  lend  his  copies, 
which  would  answer  every  purpose  just 
as  well.   For  a  class  of  lormal  pro* 
ceedings,  called  "  side-bar  orders,"  the 
solicitor  is  allowed  to  charge  3s.  Id.  ; 
the  oiticial  charges  are  XI  12s.  6d« 
For  issuing  a  Master's  sunnnoosy  a 
document  of  less  gravity  than  a  petty 
sessions  smnmoiis,   which  cc^t^i  six- 
pence, the  Chancery  charge  is  13s. 
These  are  far  from  being  the  most 
grievous  official  charges ;  they  are  In 
tact  selected  at  random.    Every  step 
taken  in  the  court  is  subject  to  some 
such  exaction ;  and  all  these  must  be 
paid  down  in  the  fifit  instance^  They 
are  usually  advanced  by  the  solicitor  ; 
and  instances  have  occurred  in  which 
the  remuneration  allowed  for  some 
duties  was  less  than  the  interest  of  the 
money  thus  expended,  when  the  pay« 
ment  of  his  costs  was  long  delayed ! 

The  excuse  made  for  these  exorbi- 
tant charges,  is  the  necessity  of  sus- 
taiainff  a  fund  called  the  '*  Suitora' 
Fee  Fund,**  to  meet  certain  expeosea. 
A  few  words  will  explain  to  the  un- 
professional reader  what  this  is.  By 
several  statutes,  passed  since  the  year 
1823,  various  offices  connected  with 
the  court  were  abolished.  They  were 
all  either  absolute  sinecures,  or  offices 
which  became  useless  from  the  im- 
prorements  effected  in  the  practice  of 
the  court.  Some  of  the  discharged 
officers  were  appointed  to  new  offices ; 
but,  by  the  odd  fatnlity  which  occurs 
in  all  changes  connected  with  our 
public  departments,  some  of  the  old 
hands  did  not  supply  the  new  ])laces. 
Whether  re-appointcd  or  not,  all  h  ul 
claims  for  compensation.   To  supply  a 
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fund  f«  r  this  pur;  -»co,  n  sfatuto  nutho- 
riscd  the  in\e:»tiiit^iit  ot'  a  i»uiii  ot' 
jE200,000  of  the  uneniploveH  monvj 
)M*ionfrtn^  to  the  «uitort  and  lodged  io 
ilie  Bank  of  Ireland,  l^ut  thin  expe- 
dient (which  savours  somewhat  of  the 
geniot  of  cMTtain  et  devant  stock* 
brokers)  oot  aiipplyiag  a  imflleiciit 
fund  when  more  extensive  changes  were 
introduce  d,  tho  old  fees  and  eliarj^'is 
pajuble  bv  suitors  were  cuniinued  or 
oommiitcd  lor  otiwrft  of  nmrlj  tb» 
Mine  amount.  They  are  all  paid  into 
a  conramon  fund,  p;«ll»>d  thf»  "  Suitors* 
Fee  Fund,"  on  w  hich  the  compensations* 
along'  with  certain  aalartta  and  aora« 
other  ezpenseSf*  are  clianrt-d. 

The  ori'^n  of  the  fun  1  uliirh  was 
selppted  to  supply  the  aiioveinen- 
tioned  £200,000  is  curious,  and  may 
be  ineidentally  mentienedf  m  illiia- 
trative  of  the  origin  of  some  com- 
pensations in  the  court.  In  ancient 
times  a  lar^e  proportion  of  the  suitor  s 
nionej  tned  to  be  ffaffiMred  to  reniMn 
in  tbe  hands  of  the  Masters.  Master 
Tunnadine  failed  in  his  circunr^trtnees 
in  17»3,  by  which  a  sum  of  i:u.UOU, 
then  in  hia  bands,  was  lost.  A  statute 
waa»  tbereopon,  peated  88  Geo. 
III.)  requiring  the  suitor's  money  to  be 
all  lodged  in  the  Itank  of  Ireland. 
The  Masters  had  l>een  allowed  to  use 
the  money  lying  in  their  hands*  and 
this  flsgmat  breaoh  of  trust  was  ma  L 

the  excuse  for  a  compen«nrion  of'  .£  U)0 
added  io  their  salaries  when  tite  out- 
rageous abuse  was  abolished* 

The  policy  or  justice  of  oowpen* 
satinj;  the  holders  (if  siTicrnrc  or  use- 
less ofKces,  which  improveinenf  rcTuler*^ 
prufitlesSf  may  well  be  queatiuuud.  li 
M  hard  to  see  why  becalise  a  OMn  has 
llDr  years  enjoyed  a  salary  for  idleness 
©rework  inconHi'-tetit  with  iniprove- 
meot — that  is  tor  nothing  or  worse 
than  notbing'^he  shonld  Uietelbre  bo 
entitled  to  have  it  continued.  Tbe 
very  opposite  would  be  more  reason- 
able. No  one  ever  would  dream  of 
remunerating  the  doctors  of  a  city 
beoause  improved  sanatory  regulations 
Icaeenod  their  practiee^  though  they 


had  spent  much  money  and  lime  io 
study,  trusting  to  its  pruAiaUle  on* 
healthinesa.    No  one  thought  of  ee«-* 
pcnsating  junior  barristers  for  die 
lo«s  rf  tht-ir  fHt'«  consequent  on  the 
aboiition  of  fines  and  recoveries.  Dot 
when  chancery  reform  has  nboliabedtbs 
office,  for  esamplet  of  usher,  two  and 
u-lialf  |>er  cent,  is  to  he  ft;!!  It  vied  on 
all  nioriuvs  of  rviined  and  nnpoverished 
suitors  parsing  through  the  court,  to 
pay  a  salary  to  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Fits* 
gibbon  for  doing  nothing.     Tbe  only 
justification  f.>r  thi*     that  tbe  holders 
of  the  abohbhed  ofiices  were  a|^inted 
tn  or  allowed  to  b«y  their  ptoeee  en 
the  iSuth  that  the  abuses  would  be 
perpetual,  and  that  it  would  he  a 
breach  of  faith  summarily  to  dismiss 
them  when  no  fault  can  be  found  with 
them  personally.    Tbisy  no  doubt,  is 
true ;  though  it  is  odd  that  its  jos- 
tice  never  occurs  to  the  legislature  in 
such  instances  as  are  above  aiiudcd  tu, 
where  patrooaffe  is  not  eonoenied.  Bet 
why  should  such  compensation  fall  only 
on  a  particular  r!a«s    of  the  com- 
munity?   Why  should  suitors  alone 
suffer  for  bad  practices  which  they 
oonld  not  help,  and  not  tbe  whole 
community  who  authorised  those  prae- 
tices  ?    If  such  a  contract  or  under- 
standing  existed,  it  was  one  between 
the  whole  oommonity  and  the  offisctt 
of  the  court»  and  not  between  tbe  lal* 
ter  and  the  present  ^nitors  ;  and  the 
whole  community  should  keep  it 
allowing  the  atsle  to  pay  the  oompsn* 
sation*    Beside*  the  answer  does  not 
truly  meet  the  objection,  which  i*i 
thnt  oftices  are  ever  held  on  such  an 
understanding  {  and  though  a  statute 
of  Wm.  lY.  prevents  oompensslifln 
being  given  for  the  future  nn  this 
ground  lo  the  Court  of  Chnnoery,  the 
same  wise  rule  baa  not  been  appii^  to 
other  pnblic  departments. 

In  the  infancy  of  our  judicial  ^ 
tem,  the  administration  of  jttstics  was 
regarded  as  a  le'jitiinate  source  of 
proiity  with  many  other  branches  of  pN' 
regalive  which  were  made  the  ibea* 
dation  of  extortloa.t   AH  onr  eoorli 


*  Among  the  charges  on  this  fund,  it  may  be  mentioned,  one  is  any  defici«a<7  ^ 
salary  of  tbe  Isaraed  tint  Coratnissiuuer  of  Bankrupts,  whose  court  has  no  mote  SoanaiM 
witti  the  matters  of  ttiuitHble  jurisdiction,  for  which  tbe  Jes-Auid  is  levied  on  ths  IBl(pl% 
Uuui  tbe  butr-CJhaiiibci  or  the  Court  of  CoDSCtenoe. 

f  There  is  a  curious  accoent  of  ths  oosts  of  a  suit  in  the  rrign  of  Hsnry  IL,  fai  the  &it 
volutne  oC  Mr.  Purton  C(.)oper's  r  j  "t>*.  T?io  r.  ador  b  amused  with  the  frequent  bumg  of 
writi.   The  suitor's  gifts  in  money  and  horses  to  his    pleaders  and  belpeiB,"  aie  about  21 
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grew  up  under  this  tbeorv,  of  vlueh 

fees  to  judges  and  their  officers 
the  necessarjf  consequence.  But  the 
adminbtralioa  of  jiutiee  it  the  dofj 
of  the  state— oot  a  |irerogati%'e  of  the 
prince.  When  men  nni'u<  in  society, 
they  necessarily  give  up  thoir. right  hy 
nature  to  act  on  their  own  views  of 
timir  private  diaputet  sad  eafbrce 
what  they  individually  consider  jaslice. 
A  primary  object  of  forming  a  civil 
society  is  to  avoid  the  inconveniences 
of  eseroiaiag  that  oatartl  right  The 
onmnmnSty  are,  therefore,  under  as 
stroD"^  fili^itrntirin  to  provide  the 

means  of  decidiug  and  enforcing  pri- 
vate cliums  as  to  perform  any  other 
purpose  for  which  they  are  united. 
The  administration  of  civil  justice  is 
as  much  a  duty  of  the  state  as  protect- 
ing the  citizens  from  foreign  enemies, 
or  perlbriaing  any  other  paUie  fane- 
tion.     Why  sbaold  the  pwtiealar 
persoTi'i  wlio  r\rt»  unfortunnto  enoufjh 
to  require  tijc  exercise  of  that  duty 
specially  pay  for  it,  any  more  than 
any  other  individuals  of  the  oommunity 
who  de  rive  a  special  henefit  from  the 
discharge  of  any  other  state  duties  ? 
A  particular  clasn  of  Britisli  subjects 
derifo  a  apaeial*  If  not  eaelaiive^  beae- 
it  from  the  eappressionof  the  Borneo 
piraleti   t'*<"  whrde  community  pays 
for  it.    1  hat  the  same  rule  should 
apply  to  the  admtoietratioo  of  j[ttetioe 
it,  in  some  degreet  reoognised  in  our 
polity  by  the  payment  of  the  judiires  out 
of  tlie  n;ilional  exchequer.     It  is  nut 
easy  to  see  why  the  state  should  pro> 
vide  the  person  who  ii  to  decide,  and 
Bot  eqnally  provide  the  auxiliary  offi- 
cer"* iiidNpf n«;ible  to  work  out  tliat 
decision.     i  he  expences  of  bringing 
forward  the  owe  to  be  decided*  snel^ 
for  exanpkb  M  the  payment  of  advo- 
crates,  attorneys,  anti  witnesses,  are,  of 
cuuri»e,  to  be  borne  by  the  littgaut«.  It 
is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  state  to 

ftrepare  the  dispute,  or  take  any  pskft 
n  contesting  it  |  it  is  only  to  dvcide  it, 
and  enforce  its  decision.  Whether 
this  theory  be  correct  as  a  doo- 
triae  of  jarisprndenoe  or  not*  the 
aidTenal  cry  for  cheap  justice  shews 
how  general  the  feeling  is  of  its  prao* 
tical  utility* 


Begnrding  the  question  then,  either 

in  reference  to  the  special  grti  v mces 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  on  aiure 
general  principles,  we  are  led  towards 
the  same  conclusion.  Efforts  to  cheapen 
litigation  }>y  liaving  i  i^ljt«  decided  on 
garbled  or  imperfect  materials,  or  by 
providing  inferior  and  incompetent 
tribunals*  are  all  mistaken.  The  first 
great  step  is,  that  the  duties  of  the 
court  and  its  officers  should  be  per- 
formed at  least  cheaply,  if  not  gratui- 
tously, so  Atf-  as  the  soitors  are  ooo- 
cerned.  Vast  improvement  haSf  no 
doubt,  been  niade  in  this  respect  within 
the  last  lulf-ceutury.  Prior  to  1817 
the  charges  payable  in  the  superior 
courts  in  Ireland  are  almost  inoredt* 
ble.  Among  the  instances  to  be  found 
in  the  Report  of  the  Cominissionera 
of  Inquiry,  is  one  cause  in  which  i:4;ii 
13s,  4d.  was  paid  to  a  sia  derk  for 
1295  attendances  onareferonoe  beforo 
the  Master,  not  one  of  which  he  actu- 
ally gave!  In  another  instance  the 
olerk  of  errors  refused  to  set  down  a 
oause  for  argument  in  the  Court  of 
Krror  until  £400  was  paid  to  him  for 
copies  of  the  record  1  There  are 
other  iuiitauces  equally  flagrant.  But 
tboogb  mooh  has  been  done^  mnob 
remains  to  bo  done.  The  existing  Acts 
do  provide  for  the  uTtidtial  reduction 
of  couvt  charges  ;  hut  the  process  ad- 
vaooes  very  slowly.  It  is  not  to  be 
forgotten,  that  in  addition  to  the 
amount  levied  on  .suitors  in  the  name 
of  official  fees,  tiny  have  to  cou- 
tribute  very  lurgexy  to  the  funds  of 
the  state  in  the  form  of  stamp  dattes» 
which  are  imposed  at  a  high  rate  on  all 
legal  proceedings. 

Beside  renderic^  proceedings  in 
Chancery  less  expensive,  the  proposed 
measure  purpwts  to  render  them  more 
simple.  The  mere  substitution  of  pe- 
titions and  answering  aiiidavits  for 
bills  and  answers  would  have  little 
efieet  in  this  way — being,  as  before 
observed,  but  giving  other  names  to  the 
same  thing  ill  f?ubstaiice.  But  one  section 
of  the  bill  contauib  the  rudiments  of  a 
Tery  great  improvement,  though  it 
may  be  well  questioned  whether  it 
proposes  an  eftVot ual  remedy  for  the 
evil  it  is  intended  to  obviate.    It  is 


merits;  Ibe  ftes  to  fheSng^  oonrts  s»e  16  msiks  sad  a>bslf }  to  the  King's  phy^dsn  B$ 
marks  and  a-half;  to  the  Stag  lOOmsiksi  end  totlw  Qmn  a  mark  of  gDld.^All  ike  moo^ 
ii  bomtwtd  frtia  Jews. 
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tlip  '^4th  st'ction,  which  enahhs  tho 
court  to  ^ive  relief  by  the  partial  ad- 
mtnutration  of  an  estate  or  trnat. 
There  is  no  dootriae  of  eourta  of 
e<^uity  which  works  more  practical 
injustice  tlian  the  rule,  that  the  court 
will  not  give  relief  unless  it  can  j^ive 
«Hnp]ete  relief.  It  ia  the  froitfol 
•ource  of  expense  in  auits ;  it  is,  also* 
an  inexlKiMvtible  mine  for  technical 
and  captious  objections.  In  fact,  this 
rule,  with  the  neoeaiitj  of  having:  every 
interest*  however  fbrinal*  represented, 
is  the  trroat  source  of  complication  in 
equity  suits.  A  simple  examjtie  t»f 
very  ordinary  occurrence  will  expluiu 
this  to  the  unlearned  reader. 

A.  horrowa  money  on  his  estate ;  he 
then  marries,  and  pfttles  it  in  the 
usual  course,  creating  trustees  for  se- 
curing diildre&*a  portiont,  and  making 
himself  tenant  for  life,  with  remainder 
to  his  eldest  son.  He  dies,  and  his 
creditor  institutes  a  suit  for  the  money 
borrowed.  Suppose  all  the  younger 
children  of  s^e,  but  the  trustees  dewl} 
and  suppose,  also,  the  borrower  left 
little  or  no  personal  property.  It  is 
yet  necessary  to  have  a  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  snrvif  or  of  the  tru* 
tecs,  beenuae  he  has  what  is  oalled  a 
legal  estate,  and  to  have  a  personal 
reprcf5cntative  of  A.,  because  the 
eldest  son  inis,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law*  a  right  to  have  the  personal 
estate  of  A.  applied,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  pay  the  <k'bt,  and,  to  give 
complete  relief,  an  account  of  it  must, 
therefore,  he  taken.  In  wder  to  per- 
feet  his  suit,  the  plaintiff  procores 
separate  letters  of  administration  to 
the  trustee  and  to  A.,  out  of  tlie  Ec- 
clesiastical Court,  and  these  adminis- 
trations may  be,  and  commonly  are* 
granted  to  two  of  his  attorney's 
clerks,  who  are  made  defendants,  and 
against  whom  the  court  goes  through 
the  fsuroe  of  making  a  decree.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  complicated  a  suit 
may  become  when  the  process  of  bor- 
rowing and  settling  the  estate  han  been 
repeated  by  two  or  three  successive 
gmerations*  before  the  foit  is  insti« 
tuted. 

A  rciiiedy  for  tliis  evil  is  manifestly 
verv  desirable,  and  the  proposed  bill, 
so  far  as  it  would  remedy  it,  would  be 
most  useful;  but  it  is  limited  to  a  pro- 
ceeding by  j)et!tinn,  :\va\  leaves  un- 
touched coses  where  u  pienary  suit 
would  be  insUtuted,  whero  the  evil 


would  still  be  most  severely  felt. 
However,  the  clause,  such  as  it  is^ 
along  with  another  provision  in  the 
bill,  enabling  suitors  to  have  the  de- 
cision of  the  court  on  a  spi  cial  case 
^tr^tcd  in  a  petition,  are  certainly  moves 
in  the  right  direction. 

Our  object  is  rather  to  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  Chancery  reform 
than  to  criticise  this  measure  in  detail. 
The  objections  made  to  it  so  forcibly 
by  Mr.  Turner  point  out  its  principal 
defects,  and  are  well  worth  readii^. 
>Tmy  if  these  are  of  a  nature  not  easy 
to  ex|>l:iin  to  the  unprofessionni  reader. 
Beside  those  alluded  to  by  hiin,  there 
are  two  novelties  in  the  bill  which  are 
a  little  startling — one  is  'in  sec.  11  )# 
making  books  of  account  prima  facie 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  peri»oa  who 
kept  them;  and  the  other  is  (in  sec. 
17),  allowing  the  Master  in  Chancery 
to  direct  a  person  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion, to  be  served  nnd  bound  witj^ 
notice,  by  publishing  au  udverli&emeat^ 
[in  a  newspaper  ?] 

We  have  already  said  the  scope  of 
this  measure  is  limited.  It  is  to  behoped, 
now  that  public  attention  is  beingr 
awakened  to  the  subject,  that  some  fu- 
ture measure  will  deal  with  more  Oom. 
prehtiisive  doctrines.  Some  prr^ctiml 
ehariges  of  considerable  importance 
have  been  tried  under  the  late  act  for  the 
sale  of  incumbered  estates*  and  there 
seems  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  adopted,to  a  modified  extent  at  iftaiit:, 
in  Courts  of  Equity. 

One  great  evd  in  causes  respecting 
land  in  courts  of  equity  arises  from 
the  appointment  of  receivers.  Tho 
estate  cannot  bo  sold  until  all  the 
claims  on  it  are  ascertained,  and,  to 
preserve  the  profits  of  the  estate  for 
creditors,  pending  the  aoHjunts  reqm« 
site  for  that  purpose,  a  receiver  is 
appointed.    The  appointment  of  a  re- 
ceiver is  often  the  signal  to  the  tenants 
to  become  irregular  and  dishoneat; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  political  evils  of 
breaking  up  the  relation  which  should 
subsist  between  landlord  and  tenant* 
and  putting  a  stop  to  all  improvement 
on  the  estate,  the  loss  iVom  disb(»ie8t 
tenants  imd  the  expense  and  costs  of 
the  receiver  swallow  up  a  very  largo 
proportion  of  the  nominal  proceeds  of 
the  property  ;  and  the  diaoiganised 
state  to  which  it  is  sometimes  reduced 
may  materially  affect  its  value  wlicn 
ultimately  brought  to  the  hammer,  in 
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the  Encumbered  Estates  Commission, 
the  course  pursued  b  the  verr  oppo- 
lite.  The  eitate  it  lold  in  the  first 
inttancei  and  the  pordbase-money  in> 

▼ested.  It  well  deserves  consideration 
^whether  the  same  course  should  not 
be  adopted  in  courts  of  equity*  in  cases 
where,  At  the  commencement  of  the 
suit,  it  appears  that  it  must  eventuate 
in  a  sale.  The  creditors  would,  in 
many  instances»  be  eainers,  by  secur- 
ing even  the  rednoed  idende  on  the 
invested  purchase-money.  The  lead- 
ing principle  of  the  Incumbered  es- 
tates Act — that  a  sale  in  court  should 
giro  an  indefeasible  title  to  the  pur- 
ohaser^might  also  be  advantage- 
ously adopted  within  certain  limits; 
not  tn  the  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable 
extent  of  protecting  the  purchaser  in 
ererj  otse*  tlKnigb  lie  be  ever  so  csre- 
Ioa%  or  the  sale  be  ever  so  frsudnlait 
or  collusive  ;  1>ut  to  tlio  modified  ex- 
tent of  enabling  the  court  to  give  a 
complete  legal  title*  without  having 
every  outstanding  estate  represented 
before  it.  There  would,  undoubtedly, 
be  much  rliffinilty  in  defining  the  ex- 
tent to  which  thi:>  might  be  done ;  but 
il  does  not  seem  to  be  iosoperable. 
Wc  are  far  from  approving  of  the  in- 
troduction of  extempore  or  occasional 
tribunals*  or  of  the  policy  of  the  En- 
cumbered Estates  Act  in  particular  t 
bat  the  working  of  tliat  measnrSf  ne- 
vertheless, miqht  supply  some  good 
rules  of  practice.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  mode  of  taking  accounts  adopted 
bj  the  CSonmissioners — hj  whi<m  a 
•ehedule  of  the  inenmbrances  is  pro- 
pared  by  one  party,  and  there  is  no 
further  litigation  by  any  person  who 
is  satisfied  with  the  statements  made  in 
it»  proceedings  becoming  necessary 
only  when  there  is  really  some  (jues- 
tion  in  dispute— i<  nmch  cheaper  and 
more  satisfactory  tiian  the  practice  in 
oourts  of  equity,  of  filing  charges  and 
dischaiges  for  every  claim,  thus  get- 
finff  up  A  «opirr\tr>  little  suit  for  ererj 
demand,  disputed  or  undisputed. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Chan- 
cery reform,  we  must  say  a  word  of 
the  wrw  in  which  the  subject  is  brought 
forward  in  parliament.    Why  is  the 

Oosed  measure  confined  to  Ire- 
?  If  it  Is  goody  why  is  England  ez* 
eluded?  If  itisba<l,  why  should  Ire- 
land be  victimized  ?  lUit  one  reason 
can  be  sugge&ttid,  via.  that  it  is 
a  hasty  experiment  of  the  merits  of 


which  its  framers  are  not  satisfied. 
It  was  calculated  that  from  the  un- 
fortunate  facility  in  carrying  any  mea- 
sure for  Ireland  of  whioh  the  minis- 
try choose  to  take  the  responsibility, 
the  ministerial  hobbv  could  thus  be 
trotted  tbrouffh  parliament  with  lasa 
danger  of  a  fall.  The  fsct  that  the 
house  was  counted  out  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  shows  thi'i  was 
not  a  miscalculation.  The  advaniages 
of  aaumilating  the  laws  in  bodi  coun- 
tries are  many  and  gpreat,  and  not 
the  least  is  the  protection  it  affords 
against  measures  introduced  as  this  is. 
Such  protection  is  peculiarly  neces- 
sary in  legal  matters,  on  which  it  is  so 
hard  to  bring  public  opinion  to  bear. 
The  mode  in  which  the  measure  ap- 
pears to  have  been  prepared,  makes 
the  limiting  of  it  more  objectionable. 
Save  the  mysterious  communications 
which  passed  between  the  learned 
framer  of  it  and  a  few  high  legal  func- 
tionaries (the  extent  of  whose  approval 
appears  to  have  been  limited),  no  one 
at  this  side  of  the  channel  seemstohave 
known,  in  the  least,  what  was  intended 
until  the  bill  was  introduced.  The 
Irish  public,  lay  and  prolMoDal» 
like  children  for  whom  papa  lias  pre- 
pared something  very  nice,  were  ex- 
pected to  clap  their  hands  in  ccstacy* 
when  the  toy  was  suddenly  produced. 

Another  bill  hss  been  introdueed 
for  the  improvement  of  our  common 
law  proceedings.  This,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  is  most  excellent.  Its  principal 
olyeets  are  to  tnalcc  all  actions  com- 
mence  by  a  miifonn  process — a  writ 
of  summons  ;  to  remove  the  delays  con- 
sequent on  the  distinction  between 
term  and  vacation ;  to  equalise  the 
bunness  of  all  the  courts*  and  make 
the  practice  of  all  uniform  ;  and  to  in- 
troduce certain  improvements  in  de- 
tail, which  will  simplify  and  cheapen 
pleadings.  By  the  first  of  these 
changes,  not  only  is  the  no w-un  mean- 
ing fiction  of  our  writs  abolished,  but 
a  better  mode  of  serving  them  is  in- 
troduced. The  second  is  a  great  im- 
provement. By  the  present  system  a 
debtor  or  wrong  doer  can  only  be  sued 
at  certaiti  times  of  the  year,  and  if  he 
can  evade,  or  his  adversary  neglects, 
service  of  the  writ  upon  himt  before  m 
particular  day*  he  gains  a  delay  of 
several  months.  The  |»rovlvlons  re- 
specting the  filing  of  ple.i  linL^^  will 
not  only  cheapen  proceedings,  but  re« 
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move  a  mmn  of  nonsensical  fiction* 
from  tho  records  of  future  actions. 
The  excellence  of  theee  objects  no  one 
can  question.  Whether  there  maj 
not  be  faults  to  be  found  with  a  t\w  of 
the  means  bj  which  it  is  proposed  to 
carrjr  them  out,  is  another  matter. 
That  requiring  the  service  of  stun, 
monses  to  be  made  within  so  limited  a 
space  as  a  quarter  sessions'  district 
majr  lead  to  iocooveaienoe.  This  and 
•ome  others  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  owht  to  be  atleoded  to  by  per- 
sons whose  practical  knowledge  makes 
them  competent  judges  of  the  proba« 
ble  results.  On  these  subjects  we  are 
legulattog  with  tbo  experience  of  some 
years  to  guide  us»  as  reforms  of  the 
same  character  were  introduced  seve* 
ral  years  since  in  England. 

There  b  one  provision  In  tiie  bill 
vhieh  affirms  a  very  tmporttnt  ptinoi- 

f>le,  thonjifh  it  cfitiipri'>e<l  in  very  few 
ines.  it  is  allowing  debtors  to  be  sued 
in  Ireland,  who  have  proi^ty  here* 
though  they  reside  ont  of  toe  jarisdie- 
tion.  Until  tho  year  1843,  it  wa.s 
doubted  whether,  under  the  existing 
law,  this  could  be  done,  although  the 

Sver  bud  been  ocoiakmnllj  eiereiaed* 
thM  jeer  the  power  to  substitute 
service  on  per«»<>ns  living  within  the 
jurisdiction  acting  in  certain  capacities 
for  persons  out  of  the  jurisdictioo, 
was  affirmed  by  a  solemn  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  on  the  con- 
struction of  an  act  of  parliaint'iit  pecu- 
liar to  Ireland.  This  praotice  of  sub- 
ititotion  hnst  however*  been  sperioglj 
followed.  The  injustice  of  allowing  n 
dfhtor  to  cheat  his  creditors  by  living 
inoneoouDtry»and  leaving  the  property 
out  of  which  alone  tbey  can  levy  their 
debts  in  anolherw  ie  obvious.  The 
quantity  of  property  held  in  this 
country  by  absentees,  may  have  made 
the  grievance  more  felt  here  than  io 
England,  end  led  to  the  diflferenee  in 
the  now  existing  Uw*  The  remedy 
must  be  (Mther  by  giving  jurisdiction  to 
the  courts  of  the  country  where  the 
debtor  resides  over  property  here,  or 
by  giving  authority  to  toe  oourts  here 
to  act  against  a  defendant  abroad. 
The  former,  beside  other  objections, 
is,  in  case:!  of  persons  residioginforeign 
IciogdomSf  impossible.  The  Utter  hM 
n  preoedeot  in  the  Scotch  law  and  in 
tliA  laws  of  several  other  nations,  and 
is  suppu.ied  to  have  been  adopted 
liere  by  the  statute  of  Ueorge  111, 


above  referred  to,  wltioh,  however,  ia 
rather  obscure  on  the  subject.  Thm 
proposed  bill  will  elear  away  all  doubt* 
The  principle  has,  indeed»been  already 

affirmed  in  various  acts  respecting  tbiw 
process  of  our  Courts  of  Equity. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  only  that  tho 
bill  stops  where  it  does.  Thus  it  leavww 
untouched  what  will  be  dow  the  last 
remnant  of  the  legal  fictions  in  which 
our  ancestors  delightec^  vis :  the  furna 
used  in  an  ejeetment*  It  woold  Imi 
difficult  to  invent  aaother  equsdly 
absurd  jumble  of  nonsensical  false* 
hoods.    Mr.  Smith  wisbtrs  to  recover 
a  small  house  from  Mr.  Murphy,  &o4 
ha  oommencee  an  aetion  in  toe  CkMm* 
mon  rieas  for  this  purpose.    He  does 
fen,  by  delivering  to  >!urphy  a  decl»- 
ratiMii  in  ijectmeiit,  in  which  an  iinba>* 
g)n<iry  personage*  John  Doe>  com., 
plains  about  as  many  raasmagest  acrea 
of  arable  land,  land  covered  with 
water,  &c.,  as  the  fancy  of  the  pleader 
and  the  law  stationer  suggests,  with 
bogs,  dove  ootSt  coney  bc^ooghs, 
wi  libitum ;  and  tbe  complaint  is,  thAt 
A.  B.  C.  h  D.  mad*'  It^a'^e?   of  the 
premises  to  Mr.  Doe,  the  terms  of 
which  are  gravely  itatedt  and  wbilt  hm 
was  peaceably  possessed  of  them*  nn* 
other  fitnctfii]  personage,  John  Thrust- 
out,  against  the  peace  of  the  Queen, 
with  force  and  arras,  with  8wordi»« 
clubs,  &c.,  also  according  to  the  faocj 
of  the  pleader  ami  ti  e  law  stationer^ 
on  a  certain  day  turned  him  out,  an^l 
keeps  him  out ;  for  which  Mr.  Doe 
•eeka  to  reoovtr  from  Ur.  Throatoat 
XIOOO  damages.  In  the  enture  dnutun^ 
Mr.  Smith's  name  need  not,  and  Mr. 
Murphy's  does  not,  once  appear  ;  but 
a  notice  from  Mr.  Thrustoot  t«  ap. 
peoded  to  the  document,  informing 
Mr.  Murphy  and  all  others  that  ho 
claimn  nothing  in  the  premises,  and 
ttiat  this  is  served  on  then  to  frigbtoa 
them  into  employing  an'  altonMv* 
Upon  this  rigmarole  the  court  gravely 
adjudicates;  anrl  will  not  allow  Mur» 
pby  to  say  one  word  about  his  claim 
to  the  house,  unlets  he  admUs  tbe 
accurate  truth  of  all  the  fob^ooda 
stated  in  it!    These  absurditits  are 
defended  by  some  on  tlie  ground  of 
convenience,  and  the  state  of  our  law 
of  real  property,  by  which,  in  the  ease 
supposed,  Smith,  though  tbe  real  claim* 
ant,  would  be  obliged  to  rely  on  the 
title  of  A.  B.  C.  or  D.,  to  recover  in 
a  cQurt  of  Uw.   But  all  the  material 
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fftCis  cou]'l  be  stated  in  thrpe  line«», 
alleging  that  Smith  seeks  to  recover 
th«  bouse  in  quettion,  and  that  for 
tliat  |Hir|>ose  he  hai;  A  right  to  u»c-  the 
names  of"  A.  H.  K:  D.,  and  that  lie 
claims  tu  hav«  been  entitled  to  it  from 
a  certain  Fines  and  recoveries* 

wd  m  host  of  other  antiquated  fiotiooSf 
liave  been  swept  away  by  the  common 
lense  of  modern  times ;  why  is  this, 
the  most  absurd  of  all,  sutfered  to 
^ootiniie  in  daily  iHe  f  It  in  no  anawer 
that  its  meaning  is  generally  umler- 
stood.  That  is  equally  true  of  all  the 
other  prolix  legal  forms  which  have 
been  abolished.  Besides,  it  is  not 
always  tme  of  ejectmenfei.  Initaaees 
have  occurred  in  which  persons  served 
with  them  have  imagined  them  to  be 
practical  jokes  I 

By  the  bill  belbre  tbehouaey  it  ia  not 
proposed  to  extend  to  this  oountry  tht 
English  system  of  plcadinp-  5n  action* 
at  law.  It  may  be  quebtioued  how 
much  of  it  is  an  improvement ;  but 
there  are  points  in  oar  system  of 
pleading  which  need  reform  in  both 
countries.  To  take  one  instance : 
There  are  two  forms  of  action,  techni. 
eaUy  known  •«  etuv  and  IreipaM.  The 
aola  differenoee  between  them  are  of 
the  moet  purely  teclmical  character, 
and  the  injuries  to  which  they  are  re- 
spectively applicable  sometimee  depend 
on  the  most  anbtle  distinctions.  If  a 
defendant  throws  a  hlocli  out  of  his  win- 
dow, and  it  hits  you,  your  remedy  is 
trespa&a  ;  but  if  it  lies  on  the  ground, 
and  you  stumble  over  i^  jovr  remedy 
la  ease.  If  your  oaigbboor  has  a 
spout  wViich  mf\!{ps  yonr  house  damp, 
if  the  shoe  of  it  euds  ou  his  land,  your 
remedy  is  case ;  if  it  is  long  enough 
to  project  on  your  land,  the  remedy  ia 
tr("^pns«.  In  either  of  these  instnTu-i"?, 
if  from  ign  >i-;ini  c  i)f  what  may  turn 
out  to  be  the  real  facts,  or  from  an 
oversight  of  the  pleadert  the  action  b 
begun  in  the  wrong  form»  though  all 
the  suhstantials  be  ever  so  clearly 
proved^  instead  of  recovering  compen- 
sation for  joor  broken  bones  or  di^ 
magfd  house,  yon  will  have  the  plea- 
sure  of  paying  your  opponent's  ct  .'t-^  ; 
and  the  dispute  at  the  trial  uiay  be 
purely  as  to  the  precise  moment  at 
which  the  bloek  fell,  or  the  nnmher  of 
inches  in  the  shoe  of  the  spout — put* 
ting  the  real  merits  wholly  out  of  view. 
The  leading  case  by  which  this  dia- 
tinotton  (tichnicslly  known  as  tha 


difference  between  ifUmfdiate  and  con- 
sequential dami4{es)  is  usually  illus- 
trated, affords  a  good  example  of  its 
a^  i>  u  r  d  i  t  y .  A  y  oong  gentleman  named 
Shepherd,  for  sport,  threw  a  large 
tiquib  into  a  market- house  on  a  fair- 
day.  It  fell  on  tht;  table  of  a  pie-roan. 
The  pie*man,  in  terror,  pelted  it  away» 
and  the  next  pie-man,  in  warding  it 
off,  gave  it  a  direction  by  which  it  hit 
a  man  named  Scott  in  the  eye,  explod- 
ing and  blinding  him.  Scott  brought 
hi'!i  action  against  Shepherd.  It  was 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  h©  had  lost 
lus  eye,  solely  through  the  wanton  and 
unjustifiable  act  of  the  defendant} 
that  the  pia>men  were  wholly  blame- 
less, having  acted  under  the  momen- 
tru  y  impulse  of  self-preservation  ;  and 
tiiat  Shepherd  alone  was  responsible 
for  the  damage.  Bat  the  sole  question 
discussed,  and  on  which  mttch  learned 
and  refined  argument  w^s  expended, 
was,  what  form  of  action  should  have 
been  adopted— which  turned  upon 
this,  whether,  when  the  squib  M  on 
the  first  pie-man's  table,  the  immediate 
act  of  Shepherd  was  to  be  considered 
complete.  The  subtlety  of  the  point 
was  ezqiUsite ;  it  was  worthy  or  tha 
genius  of  Scotus  or  Aquinas,  or  any 
of  tbt  irrefragable  or  invincilde  doc- 
tors that  ever  disputed  at  the  Sor- 
bonne. 

Simplicity  is  a  merit  in  every  sys- 

tern.  In  systems  of  law  it  is  jfre- 
eminently  so.  Every  citizen  is  pre- 
sumed to  know  the  law,  and  bound  by 
the  consequences  of  diat  knowledge. 
It  is  rather  hard  that  it  should  coalaia 
things  he  could  not  understand. 

The  forazoing  ol^ervations,  though 
meant  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
general  reader  to  the  subject  of  law 
reform,  are  by  no  means  intended  to 
advocate  the  theory,  that  the  unlearn- 
ed and  inexperienced  are  the  fittest 
to  make  it.  Law  reforms  not  cmanat- 
ii^  from  lawyers,  will  generally  pro- 
duce more  mischief  than  good.  The 
connection  between  the  various  branch- 
es of  our  system  is  so  intimate  and 
extensive,  that  a  change  in  any  one 
part  necessarily  affects  many  more. 
The  supposition  that  the  advantage 
of  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  evils  of  educational 
prejudices,  is  without  foundation. 
Many  of  the  most  ardent  reformers  are 
to  be  found  among  the  most  learned 
lawyers.   But  a  popular  knowledge  of 
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ihn  PuT.jf  i-^t,  nrifl  of  the  spwes  of  evils 
to  be  rcm4Uii'<l>  is  useful*  if  it  be  onlj 
to  give  a  right  direoUon  to  the  pret- 
•nre  from  without.  When  a  measure 
called  a  reform  is  introduced,  pt  ople 
are  too  apt  to  rely  implicitly  on  the 
btatenient  that  it  i^i  i»o.  Crude  and  ttl- 
eonstdered  measures  can  thus  be 
forced  through  parliament  by  the 
ifT<'cf«i  of  mere  indolence.  It  is  left 
to  lawyers  alone  to  debate  upon  them» 
aod  any  olgectioot  of  theirs  which  do 
not  tally  with  the  precooemved  no- 
tions  of  the  man  who  believes  tho  other 
side,  are  reckletnly  imputed  to  selfish 
motives.  Take  as  an  instance  the  com- 
nent  evoked  from  the  Timet  new»> 
paper  by  Mr.  Tumer'a  speech  on  the 
chancery  reform  bill  ;  in  which  it  is 
auumed»  that  no  one  could  resist  the 
neware  except  firom  blind  prejadiee 
or  sordid  self-interest .  M  e  mbers  have 
not  even  thf  pitionr.  to  listen  to  the 
debate,  in  wiiich  they  might  pick 
up  some  kaowledge*  of  the  subject. 
Thero  is^  oonseqoeoUy»  no  class  of 
measures  where  tfie  votes  are  more 
purely  factious. 

Before  leaving  the  suhject,  which 
being  rather  an  unpopular  one  has 
perhaps  occupied  an  undue  space,  one 
word  is  to  be  added  on  annthf  r  tirr^noh 
of  our  jurisprudence,  untouched  by 
the  bills  before  the  House.  The  sys- 
tem of  our  ecolesiastieal  ooorts  ealls  as 
loodlj  for  refima  as  dther  oar  equity 


or  law  courts — indeed  more  «o.  The 
system  is  radically  deft^ctive.  The 
questioot  nsually  osenssed  tbere  are 
ontheeompelaBi^oftestatorai  If  there 

be  one  subject  more  fit  than  another 
for  opeu  investigation,  and  to  be  sub^ 
mitted  to  a  jury,  it  is  thb.  Yet  our 
eeelesiastical  courts  have  no  power 
to  direct  xnva-voce  pxaniinatioas  or 
issues,  as  our  equity  courts  have,  on 
any  disputed  toci^  All  the  inquiry  U 
necessarilj  condneted  ia  aeeret  on 
written  rtatements.  Cross-examina- 
tion U,  oon«eqiient1y,  compnrntivfly 
useless.  The  process  of  direct  examina- 
tion is  particularly  objectionable,  for  it 
is  taken  on  the  pleadings,  and  is  littte 
better  than  a  set  of  affidavit?.  In  the 
case  of  illiterate  witnesses,  the  use  of 
the  obsolete  and  peculiar  phraseology 
of  the  pleadiiws  Inereases  tKe  mndiief. 
How  can  a  friese*ooated  countryman 
truly  «uear  to  a  statement  filled  with 
the  terras  "  impugnant,"  *♦  promo- 
vent,"  **  party  proponent,"  party 
ministraoty**  ftc.  &o.  ?  It  ia  said 
to  be  the  examiner's  duty  to  ex» 
plain  these  term",  htit  as  the  deposi- 
tions are  taken  duwu  in  them*  it  is 
trostiog  a  vast  deal  to  the  esre  and 
skill  of  the  officer.  There  b  noUuqr 
more  difficult  than  explaining  such 
things  to  an  illiterate  person.  But 
the  pursuit  of  this  topic  would  extend 
these  renarks  to  an  mretsoiiable 
length. 


*  Not  mwh  sooMtfanes— witans  the  seeood  dcbsts  on  the  bill  In  qnesCkD,  to  whloh  <as 
ipssksr  flippeolly  praftnsd  Ce  be  tgootsnt  evea  of  the  naaw  of  tho  IrUi  Chsaedbr  I 
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*'  THK  DAYS  or  tU&  UL-II.I.OTISB.** 

Kkither  tlip  ta«stcs  nor  the  temper  of  ciuntly  attest :  nor  is  its  existence  the 
the  ano  we  liv*-  in  art- sucli  ns  to  induce  k-?*'  eonrlusivc,  that  it  h  in.^rribed  on 
any  man  to  boajitot  histkmily  uubilily.  the  back  of  his  couiiiii.s.siun  as  a  cap- 
"We  aee  too  many  preparations  around    tain  in  the  Sbanabogue  Fenciblea-.tfiiB 

us  for  laying  down  new  foundations,     well-known  *♦  ClcW'-tlif-wiiy-bovs  "  a 

to  think  it  a  suitable  occasion  for  al-     proud  titk',  it  is  said,  to  which  tlu  y 
ludin^  to  the  ancient  ediUce.    I  will,     imparted  a  new  reading  at  the  memo- 
thenetore,  oonfine  myself  to  ny  iug,    rable  battle  aforementioned, 
that  I  am  not  to  be  V^aided  as  a  mete        The  document  bears  the  address  of 
Prffcuflcr  because  my  name  is  not     a  small  rjuVilic-lioti.^e  called  the  Nest, 
clw'onicitsd  by    Burke    or  Debrett,     on  the  Kelis  road,  and  contiins  in  nne 
^ly  great-graadfatber,  after  whom  I    corner  a  somewhat  lengthy  .nxrc  for 
am  called,  served  on  the  personal  staff    potables,  suggesting  the  notion  that  hie 
of  King  James  at  the  Battle  of  the     majesty  sympathised  with  vulgar  infir- 
Boyiu',  and  wa«  one  of  the  few  who     uiities,  and  ii  »utid,  as  the  old  song  say^ 
accompanied  the  monarch  on  his  ilight     *'  that  grief  auil  sorrow  oie  dr)'." 
from  the  fidd,  for  which  act  of  devo-       The  prudence  whidb  for  some  yean 
tlun  he  was  created  a  peer  of  Ireland*     sealed  my  grandfather's  lips,  lapsed, 
by  the  stvle  and  title  of  Timmahoo —     after  a  time,  into  a  carelcjis  and  even 
Lord  iicruuy,  of  Timmahoo  the  ia>     boastful  spirit,  in  which  he  would  al- 

mily  eaUed  it— and  a  very  rich-sound*  bide  to  his  rank  in  the  peerage,  the 

ing  and  pleaaant  designation  has  it  place  he  ought  to  be  holding,  and  so 

always  seemed  to  me.  on  :  till  at  la<t,  «oinc  of  llie  (ktvt  rn. 

The  events  of  the  time — the  scanty  ment  people,  doubtless  taking  a  liking 

iDtarvals  of  leisure  ei^oyed  by  the  to^  the  snug  house  and  demesne  oT 

ku^»  and  other  matters,  prevented  a  Timmahoo,  denounced  him  as  a  rebel, 

due  regi?tr\'  of  niy  ancestors'  riaims ;  on  which  he  was  arretted  and  llu  own 

and,  in  fact,  when  more  iK-aceabledays  into  jail,  where  hv  lingi  nd  lifjr  many 

succeeded,  it  whs  judged  prudent  to  years,  and  only  came  out  at  hist  to 

aa^  nodiii^  about  a  matter  which  iind  his  estate  confiscated,  and  himself 

might  revive  unhappy  recollections,  a  beggar. 

and    open  old    scores    seeing   that        There  was  a  small  gatherintr  of  .Thco- 

there  was  now  another  king  on  the  bites  in  one  of  the  towns  of  iijinders, 

throne  ''who  knew  not  Joseph;"  and  and  thither  he  repaved;  but  how  he 

BO^  for  this  reason  and  many  others,  lived,  or  how  he  died,  I  never  learned, 

my  great  jn^ndfalher  went  Laek  to  his  I  ruly  know  that  his  son  wandered 

old  appellation  of  Maurice  J  iemaj^,  uwa^'  to  the  east  of  Eurouc,  and  took 

and  was  only  a  Lord  among  his  inti.  service  in  what  was  called  Trench's 

mate  inends  and  cronies  of  the  neigh-  Fandours— as  jolly  a  set  of  robticrs  as 

bourhood.  ever  stalktnl  tlie  map  of  Knro|>e,  from 

'J'hat  1  am  simply  reeurdinga  matter  one  side  to  the  other      This  was  my 

of  Ikct,  the  patent  of  my  ancestors'  grandfather,  whose  name  is  mentioned 

aobiiiiy  now  in  my  poasession  wiU  snflU  in  various  chronicles  of  that  estimable 
Tot.  XZXV.*— KO.  CCVUI.  2  F 
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<T'r-j.«,  and  w!io  w.is  h:i:iti»  >l  n!  Pn^m^ 
aiii.Tw..ril.'*,  tor  aa  uUciuj»l  l\>  <ixvr\  uU' 
un  arcbilui-tie«j  of  the  empire,  to  vbom, 
by  tlic  way»  there  »  good  rt;t*on  to 
believe  he  %va,<  pnvntely  murri*' !.  ThLi 
su;<picioa  wus  atrenotheneil  by  the  fact, 
that  his  infant  diiM,  Joseph,  was  at 
oncv  adopted  by  tlie  imjierud  fiimil}  , 
ai»"l  j>!;tr.  rl  as  a  puj>il  in  the  L^e^t  niili- 
tary  scliool  Vienna.  From  thence  he 
obtained  a  commi&iiou  in  the  Maria 
Tha«sa  Hussars,  and  sul  ^  lently, 
bein;;  sent  on  a  private  mi«>i"n  to 
Fr;«n>  r,  futertnl  thf  ^«  rvire  t>t'  Louis 
X\  i.,  where  he  mai  rica  u  ladv  of  the 
Queen's  hoiuehoid — a  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Lasterie — of  hi;;li  nink  and  fsome 
fortmie  ;  and  with  whom  he  lived  hap- 
pily, till  the  dreadlid  events  of  1 7 — , 
tdiea  she  lost  her  lifSe,  beside  my  &- 
dier,  then  fighting  as  a  Ganle  da 
Corps,  on  the  staircM:^'"  ;it  VcrsaillorJ. 
How  he  himself  escaped  on  that  day, 
and  what  were  the  next  features  in  his 
history,  I  never  knew  |  but  when  again 
We  heard  (^f  him,  he  was  man  l.-.l  to  the 
wi<low  of  a  celebrated  orator  of  the 
Momitaiu,  and  he  hinii»elf  an  iiiLiiuato 
fiiend  of  St  Just  and  Marat,  and  all 
the  most  violent  of  the  Republicans. 

My  father's  historj'  about  thi?  pi^riod 
is  involved  in  such  obscurity,  and  his 
aeoood  mania^  followed  so  rapidly  on 
the  deathof  his  first  irife,  that,  strange 
as  it  !May  seem,  T  never  knew  who 
was  my  mother — the  lineal  descen<hint 
of  a  bouse,  noble  before  the  Cm. 
sadcs.  or  the  humble  *<  boufveoise"  of 
the  Quartier  St.  Denis.  What  pecu- 
liar line  u(  jKiUticul  action  my  father 
i'olluwed  1  am  unable  to  say,  nor  whe- 
ther he  was  suspected  with  or  without 
due  cause :  but  suspectetl  he  certainly 
was,  and  at  a  time  \vheu  suspicion  was 
all-sufficient  for  conviction.  He  was 
arrested,  and  thrown  into  the  Templet 
where  I  remember  I  used  to  visit  him 
evorv  \v*  »  k ;  and  whence  I  aeeompanied 
him  one  morning,  as  he  was  led  forth 
with  a  string  of  others  to  the  Place  de 
la  Greve,  to  be  guillotined.  I  believe 
he  wri  '  .I  'cuscd  of  royalisra ;  and  I 
know  that  a  white  cockade  was  found 
among  his  elfecti?,  and  in  mockery  was 
fastened  on  his  shoulder  on  the  dav  of 
his  (  xt  cation.  This  cnibloni,  neop 
dyed  mIiIi  blood,  and  still  dripping, 
wa^i  taken  up  by  a  bystander,  and 
ptnned  on  my  cap,  with  the  savage  ob- 
servation, "  Voila,  it  is  the  prof  cr  co- 
lour ;  see  that  you  profit  by  the  way 
it  because  so."'  As,  with  a  burstmg 


h  'art,  and  f»  hoT  1  v^'X  \  ^^  Uh  t  rr  r,  t 
turned  to  lind  lay  vi.iy  Ii  ni.ewanl,  I 
felt  mj  hand  graspi*<l  by  another— I 
l(Mi!ie(l  up,  and  j^ov  an  olil  roan,  who^ 
threa<lburL-  bla  k  clothe?  and  emaciated 
ap|jearance  bes|Hike  iUe  priest  in  the 
tunes  of  the  Conventioii. 

"  Yoti  have  no  home  now,  mj  poor 
b<»y,"  said  he  to  me;  "ootneaodsnm 
mine." 

I  did  not  a^  him  why.  I  seemed 
to  have  suddenly  faecone  reddesi 

as  to  everything  prcM  nt  or  future. 
The  terrible  •crene  1  ha<l  witne.<>ed  li;!'! 
dried  up  all  the  springs  of  my  you  thiui 
heart ;  and,  infaat  as  I  was*  1  was  si. 
ready  a  sceptic  as  to  eveiytbiDg  good 
or  generous  in  human  nature.  1  fol- 
lowed liim,  therefore,  without  a  word, 
and  we  walked  on,  lea^-ing  the  tho* 
roogfafares  and  seeking  the  less  fre. 
qnented  streets,  till  we  arrived  in  \\\v\\, 
secmeti  a  suburban  part  of  Paris — ni 
least  the  houses  were  surrounded  with 
trees  and  shrubs ;  and  at  a  distanee  I 
could  see  the  hill  of  ^fontniartrc  and 
its  winil-mill-; — objects  well  known  to 
me  by  many  a  Sunday  visit. 

Even  aflSsr  my  own  home,  the  po- 
verty of  the  Pcre  Michel's  household 
was  most  reraark  iMf^ :  he  had  but  one 
small  room,  of  w  hich  a  miserable  set- 
tle-bed, two  chav8»  and  a  table  con- 
stituted all  the  fmviture  ;  there  was 
no  firt  jilnfo,  a  little  pan  f^r  cliArcoal 
supply  ing  the  only  means  for  warmth 
or  cooker}' ;    a  crucifix  and  a 
coloured  prints  of  saints  decorated  the 
whitewashed  walls;  and,  with  a  string 
of  wooden  beads,  a  cloth  skull-cap, 
and  a  bracket  with  two  or  three  books, 
made  up  the  whole  Inventory  of  his 
possessions  ;  and  yet,  as  he  closed  the 
door  behind  him,  and  drew  me  towards 
him  to  kiss  my  check,  the  tears  gUs* 
tened  in  his  eyes  with  gratitnde  as  he 
said-^ 

"  Now,  my  dear  Maurice*  yoa  fM 
at  home.** 

"How  do  you  know  that  I  am 
called  Maurice?**  said  I,  in  astonish. 

mcnt. 

*'  Bcenuse  I  was  an  old  friend 
of  your  poor  father,  my  child ; 
we  came  ftom  the  same  conntry— «9 
held  the  same  faith,  had  the  same 
hopes,  and  may  one  day  yet,  perfaapsi 
have  the  same  fate.'* 

He  told  me  that  the  closest  friend^ 
diip  bad  bound  them  together  for 
years  past,  and  in  proof  of  it  showed 
mc  a  variety  of  papers  which  my  father 
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had  entrusted  to  his  koepinp',  ttcU 
aware,  as  it  would  seeiu,  oi'  ibc  insccu- 
ritj  of  his  own  life. 

"  He  charged  me  to  take  you  liome 
\i>ni\\  me,  mAunco,  should  the  day 
come  when  this  might  come  to  pass. 
Toa  win  now  livewiui  me,  and  I  wdl  be 
yonr  fiither,  so  far  at  least  as  humble 
tneaii<;  will  sufTcr  inc." 

I  was  too  young  to  know  liow  din  p 
my  debt  of  gratitude  ought  to  be.  I 
had  not  tasted  the  sorrows  of  utter 
desertion  ;  nor  did  I  know  from  what 
a  hurricane  of  blood  and  anarchy  for- 
tune had  rescued  me  ;  still  I  accepted 
the  Pdre's  benevolent  ofier  wira  a 
thankful  heart,  and  turned  to  him  at 
oaee  as  to  all  that  was  left  to  me  in  the 
ifinrikL 

All  tins  time,  it  may  be  wondered 
how  I  neither  spoke  nor  thought,  of 

my  mothor,  if  she  wnrr  indcfd  ptich  ; 
but  for  several  weeks  before  my  fa- 
ther's death  I  Imd  never  seeu  her,  nor 
did  he  ever  once  allude  to  her.  The 
reserve  thus  imposed  upon  me  re- 
mained still,  and  I  felt  as  though  it 
would  have  been  like  a  treachery'  to 
his  memor^r  were  I  now  to  speak  of 
her  whom,  in  his  li^tim^  I  had  not 
dared  to  meiulon. 

The  Pere  lost  no  time  in  diverting 
mjnund  from  the  dreadful  events! 
had  so  lately  witnessed.  The  next 
morning,  soon  after  daybreak,  I  was 
summoned  to  attend  him  to  the  little 
Church  of  St.  Blois,  where  he  said 
mass.  It  was  a  ver\'  humble  little 
edifiec,  which  onee  had  Ixvn  the  pri- 
vate chapel  of  a  chateau,  and  stoocl  in 
a  weed-grown,  neglected  garden,  where 
broken  statues  and  smamed  fountains 
bore  e^ridenoe  of  the  visits  of  the  de- 
stroyer. A  rude  effig}'  of  St.  Blois, 
upon  whom  some  profane  hand  had 
stack  a  Phrygian  cap  of  liberty,  and 
which  none  were  bold  enough  to  dis. 
place,  stoo<l  over  the  doonray ;  besides, 
not  a  vestige  of  ornament  or  decora- 
taon  existed.  Tlic  altar,  covered  with 
a  whbe  doth,  diiqolayed  none  of  the 
aecustomed  emblems ;  and  a  rude  cru- 
citix  of  oak  was  tht-  only  symbol  of 
the  faith  remaining.  Suiall  as  was  the 
building,  it  was  even  too  spacious  for 
the  few  who  came  to  worship.  The 
terror  which  prevailed  on  cn  cry  side — 
the  (bx?ad  that  devotion  to  religion 
should  be  construed  into  an  adherenoe 
to  the  monarchy,  that  submission  toGod 
?hon!f!  !h'  ititerpreted  as  an  act  of  re- 
beUion  against  the  sovereignty  of  hu- 


man will,  Tind  Tradually  thinned  the 
numbers,  till  at  last  the  few  who  came 
were  only  those  whose  afflictions  had 
steeled  tbrai  against  any  reverses,  and 

who  were  ready  martjTs  to  whatever 
might  iK-tide  them.  These  were  al- 
most exclusively  women — the  mothers 
and  wives  of  those  who  had  sealed 
tVii  u"  taith  with  their  blood  In  tlu'  t(^r- 
rible  rince  de  la  Greve.  Among  them 
was  one  whose  dress  and  ap[K>arancef 
althou^  not  dificrcnt  from  the  rest, 
always  created  a  movement  of  respect 
as  she  passed  in  or  out  of  the  chapel. 
She  was  a  ver^'old  lady,  with  hair  white 
as  snow,  and  who  led  by  the  hand  a 
little  izirl  of  about  my  own  age  ;  her 
larje  dark  < •^e>^  and  brillinnt  com- 
plcxion  giving  her  a  look  of  unearthly 
oeauty  in  that  assemblage  of  furrowed 
cheeks,  and  eyes  long  dimmed  by 
weepino:.  It  was  not  alone  that  her 
features  were  beautifully  iTgtdar,  or 
that  their  lines  were  fashioned  in  the 
Tery  perfection  of  symmetry,  but  there 
was  a  certain  character  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  face  so  different  from  all 
around  it,  as  to  be  almost  electrical  in 
effect.^  Untouched  by  the  terrible 
calamities  that  weighed  on  every  heart, 
she  .seemed,  in  the  glad  bnoyanfy  of 
her  youtbf  to  be  at  once  above  the  very 
reach  of  sorrow,  like  one  who  bore  a 
charmed  fafe,  and  whom  Fortune  had 
e.rempted  from  all  the  trials  of  tliis 
life.  So  at  least  did  I  read  those  fea- 
tures, as  they  beamed  upon  me  in  such 
a  contrast  to  the  almost  stem  eharae- 
ter  of  the  tad  and  iorrow*8tmdc  &oes 
of  the  n  st. 

It  was  a  part  of  my  duty  to  place 
a  foot-stool  each  morning  for  the 
"  Marquise,"  as  she  was  distinctively 
called,  and  on  these  occasions  it  was 
that  I  u.sed  to  gaze  upon  that  little 
girl*s  face  with  a  kind  of  admiring 
wonder  that  lingered  in  my  heart  for 
hours  after.  The  bold  look  with 
which  .«5he  uiet  mine,  if  it  at  first  half 
abashes!,  at  len^rUi  encouraged  me; 
and  as  I  stole  noiselessly  away,  I  used 
to  feel  as  tliouiih  I  carried  with  mo 
some  portion  of  that  high  hope  which 
bounded  withiu  her  own  heart.  Strange 
ma^etism  I  it  seemed  as  thou^  her 
spirit  whispered  to  me  not  to  be  down- 
Iiearted  or  depressed — that  the  sorrows 
of  life  ounc  and  went  as  shadows  pass 
over  Uie  earth^that  the  season  of 
moumiog  was  fa«^t  passing,  and  that 
for  us  the  vv  <  iM  u  ould  wear  a  brighter 
and  more  glorious  aspect. 
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Sucii  wcru  the  ihoughid  her  dark 
eyes  revesled  to  me*  and  such  the 
hopes  I  caught  up  frooi  her  proud  lea- 

tures. 

It  is  easy  to  colour  a  lite  of  mo- 
notony ;  any  hue  may  soon  tinge  the 
outer  surface*  and  thus  mine  sncedily 
assumed  a  hopeful  ca^t  ■  i)<«t  Aim  h^s 
decided,  that  the  di^ttaticc  was  iuat  la 
vague  uncertainty.  The  natare  of  my 
studies— and  the  l*cre  kept  me  riuidly 
to  the  desk — offered  little  to  the  diM  ur- 
Kivonr^s  of  fancy.  The  rudiuieuu  of 
Greek  aud  Lutiu,  the  lives  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  the  litanies  of  the  churchy 
the  invocations  jn'tuliar  to  cortjiin 
liolydays,  <  hit  fly  filled  up  niy  time, 
when  not  sharing  tho:>e  menial  ollices 
whioh  our  poverty  exacted fromour  own 
bands. 

Our  life  was  of  the  vcr\'  slm])lest; 
except  a  cup  of  coffee  each  morning 
at  daybreak,  we  took  but  one  meal ; 
our  drink  was  always  water.  By  wiiat 
mean?  even  the  humble  fare  we  enjoyed 
was  procured,  1  never  knew,  tur  X 
never  saw  money  in  the  Peres  posses- 
sion, nor  did  be  ever  appear  to  buy 
unythinr^. 

For  about  two  hours  in  the  week  T 
used  to  enjoy  entire  liberty,  as  the 
was  accustomed  every  Saturday 
to  Yint  eertsin  persons  of  his  llock 
who  >vr  rc  too  infirm  to  pro  abroad.  On 
tliese  occasions  he  would  leave  me  with 
some  tboughtfid  injuncti^  about  re- 
flection or  pious  meditation,  perhaps 
Pii;;<;esting,  for  my  amusement,  the 
hie  of  St.  Viucenl  de  Paul,  or  some 
other  of  those  adventurous  sfurits 
whose  missions  amon^  the  Indians  are 
so  replete  with  heroic  stru^igles  ;  but 
still  with  flee  j»er mission  lor  me  to 
walk  out  ut  laige  and  enjoy  myself  as 
I  liked  best.  We  lived  so  near  the 
outer  Boulevard  that  1  could  already 
see  the  open  country  from  our  win- 
dows; but  tuir  aud  enticing  as  seemed 
the  sunny  slopes  of  Montmartre-^ 
bright  as  glanced  the  youn^r  l(  a\<-8  of 
sprmg  in  the  gardens  at  its  lout — L 
ever  turned  my  steps  into  the  crowde4 
<nty,  and  sought,  the  thoroughfares 
where  the  great  human  tide  rolled 
Ittllest. 

There  were  certaiu  M>ot8  which  held 
a  kind  of  8U|}ematuraI  influence  over 
sue— one  of  these  was  the  Temple^ 
another  was  the  Place  de  la  (Jicvc. 
The  window  at  which  my  father  u^^ed 
to  sit,  from  which,  as  a  kind  of  signal, 

I  have  so  often  leen  bis  red  keivhief 


lioatiug,  I  never  could  pass  uuw, 
without  stopping  to  foment,  now,  thiak. 
ing  of  him  who  had  been  its  inmstei 
now,  wondering  who  mijjht  be  its  pre- 
sent occupant.  It  needed  not  the  on- 
ward current  of  nopulation  that  esflh 
Saturday  bore  along,  to  cany  me  to 
the  Place  de  la  Grcve.  It  was  the 
great  day  of  the  guillotine,  and  as  many 
as  two  hm^red  wesra  of%«n  led  oat  to 
execution.  Although  the  spectacle  hsd 
now  lost  ererv  eharui  of  excitement  to 
the  population,  from  its  tmiuency,  it 
bad  become  a  kind  of  necer^iiy  to  their 
existence,  and  the  sight  of  blood  alooa 
seemed  to  j^lake  that  feverish  thirst  for 
vengeance  which  no  suffcrin^rs  appear- 
ed capable  of  satiating.  It  was  rare, 
however,  when  some  great  and  diitia* 
piished  criminal  did  not  absorb  all  the 
intere>t  tjf  the  f^ene.  It  was  at  that 
period  when  the  tierce  tyrants  of  the 
Convention  had  turned  upon  each  other, 
and  sought,  by  denouncing  those  who 
had  been  their  bosom  friends,  to  «c:il 
their  new  allegiance  to  the  people. 
There  was  something  demoniacal  ia 
the  exultation  with  which  the  mob 
witnessed  the  fate  of  those  whom,  but  a 
few  week?  back,  they  had  acknowledg- 
ed as  their  guides  aud  teachers.  Tbs 
tmcertainty  of  human  greatnem  sp> 
peared  the  most  glorious  recompense 
to  thow  whose  station  debarred  rb"  ni 
from  all  the  enjoyments  of  power,  aud 
the/  stood  Xsf  the  death-agonies  ef 
their  former  friends  with  a  fiendish  jojr 
that  nil  the  sufferings  of  their  eneoiisi 
had  never  yielded. 

To  me  the  spectacles  bad  aU  tbs 
fascination  that  scenes  of  horror  eser- 
c;s  •  over  the  mind  of  youth.  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  terrible  conflict,  nothing 
of  the  fierce  ^>ass.uus  enlisted  in  ths 
struggle,  nothing  of  the  sacred  nsoisi 
^o  basely  polluted,  nothing  of  that  re- 
morseless venj^eance  with  which  the  low- 
born aud  degraded  were  still  bouuiied 
oa  to  shuighter.  It  was  a  soleaa 
and  a  fearful  si^l,  but  it  was  no  more ; 
and  I  gazetl  upon  every  detail  cf 
scene  with  an  interest  that  never  wau- 
dered  from  the  spot  whereon  it  vas 
enacted.  If  the  parade  of  soUisri, 
of  h'-mv.  focit,  and  artillery,  ga*s 
these  sceues  a  character  of  public  jus- 
tice, the  horrible  mobs,  who  chanted 
rib  d  1  songs,  and  danced  aroimd  the 
guillotine,  suggested  the  notion  ot 
ptipular  veng.  anee ;  so  that  I  wa^  kwt 
lu  ad  my  atuimpts  to  reconcile  tbt 
i«aao«4  of  iM»  ftWtwM 
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the  cixcunuUaceii  Umt  accouipuuiod 
them. 

Not  daring  to  inform  the  Fere 
Mlchaol  of  whore  I  had  boen,  I  could 
not  ask  him  for  any  explanation  j  and 
tbtu  was  I  to  picK  up  from  the 
■cattered  fdixiwei  of  the  crowd  what 
was  the  guilt  nllfj^cd  apiinst  the 
crimiiial-s.  lii  many  mses  the  simple 
woni  "  C  houan, "  of  which  1  knew  not 
the  import,  waa  all  I  heard ;  in  othera 
jeering  allusions  to  former  rank  and 
station  wonl'l  \>o,  iittcro'l ;  while  apiiuKt 
some  the  taunt  would  imply  that  they 
had  abed  team  cwar  olber*  who  fell  as 
eoemiea  of  the  people*  and  that  such 
irj'mpathy  was  a  costly  plen^iirc  to  he 
paid  for  but  with  a  life's-blood.  buch 
entire  posseanon  of  me  had  these 
awful  tights  taken,  that  I in  a  con- 
^nual  dream  of  thera.  The  soimd  of 
every  cart-wheel  recalled  the  dull  rum- 
ble of  the  hurdk— ^very  distant  sound 
aeemed  like  the  far-off  hum  of  the 
coming  multitude — every  sudden  nrti^e 
8Ujrize?!ted  the  clanking  droj)  of  the 
suilLutinel  My  (deep  had  no  other 
unagesy  aod  I  wandered  about  rov  little 
round  of  duties  pondering  over  this  ter- 
rible theme. 

Had  1  been  less  occupied  with  my 
own  thoughts,  I  must  have  seen  thai 
die  Pdre  Michel  was  suifering  under 
some  frreat  calamity.  The  poor  priest 
Iteciime  wasted  to  a  shadow;  for  entire 
days  long  he  would  taste  of  nothing ; 
sometimes  he  would  be  absrat  from 
early  morning  to  late  at  niiiht,  and 
when  hedidretimi,  iiistead  ot"  bt-taking 
himself  to  restt  he  wuuld  drop  duwn  be- 
fore the  cnidfijK  in  an  agony  of  prayer, 
and  thus  spend  movBthan  half  the  night. 
Ofien  and  often  have  I,  when  ffiguing 
sleep,  followed  hiiu  sl&  he  recited  the 
litanies  of  the  hrarriary,  adding  mj  own 
unuttered  prayers  to  his,  and  beseech* 
ing  for  a  mercjr  whose  object  I  knew 
not. 

For  some  ^e  his  little  chapel  had 
been  dosed  hj  the  authorities ;  a  heavy 

padlock  and  two  massive  seals  being 
j»laee<l  upon  the  door,  and  a  notice,  in 
a  vulgar  handwriting,  apf>euded,  to 
the  eiisGt,  that  it  was  by  the  order  of 
til'  ('  iinmisaary  of  the  Department. 
Colli  i  tlii"*  be  the  source  of  the  Pere's 
sorrow. or  did  not  his  affliction  seem 
too  great  tar  tueb  a  cause?  were  ques- 
tions I  asiced  mjsdf  again  and  again. 

Tu  thi«i  state  were  matters,  when  one 
mornings  it  was  a  Saturday,  the  Pero 
eigoinM  me  to  spend  ^  day  iu  pra^, 


reciting  particulariy  the  liturgies  for 
the  dead,  end  all  those  sacred  offices 
ior  those  who  hare  just  departed  this 

life. 

**  Pray  uno^amngly,  my  dear  diild — 
pray  with  yoor  wh<Me  heart,  as  though  it 
were  for  one  you  loved  best  in  the  worid. 
I  sliidl  not  retum,  perhaps,  till  Lite  to- 
night; but  I  will  ki.s8  you  then,  and  to, 
morrow  we  shall  go  into  the  woods 
together." 

The  tears  fell  from  his  cheek  to 
mine  m  ho  said  this,  and  his  damp 
hand  trembled  aa  he  pressed  my  fin- 
{(ers.  Mj  heart  was  full  to  burit. 
in^;  at  Im  emotion,  and  I  resolved 
fatthfuUy  to  do  his  bnlding.  To  watoh 
him,  as  he  went,  I  opened  the  sash,  and 
as  I  did  so,  the  sound  of  a  distant  drum, 
the  weU-known  muffled  roll,  floated 
on  the  air,  and  I  rememhert'd  it  wns 
the  day  of  the  ^llotine^ — that  day  in 
whidi  my  feverish  spirit  turned,  as  it 
were  in  relief  to  the  reality  of  blood. 
Heniote  as  was  the  part  of  the  city  wq 
lived  in,  to  escajx;  from  the  hideous 
iniagiuia^s  of  my  overwrought  brain,  I 
eoold  stiU  mark  the  hastening  steps  of 
the  foot-passengers,  as  they  listened  to 
the  far-otf  summons,  and  see  the  tide 
was  setting  towards  the  fatal  Place  de 
la  Greve.  It  was  a  lowering,  heavy 
morning,  overcast  vnth  clouds,  and  oh 
its  loaded  atnio-^ydiore  sounds  moved 
slowly  and  imiislinctly;  yet  I  couM 
teace  through  all  the  dm  of  the  great 
city,  the  incessant  roll  of  the  drums, 
an<l  the  loud  shouts  that  hurst  forth, 
frum  tiuie  to  time,  from  some  greiu 
multilude. 

Forgetting  everything,  save  my  fiU 
tense  passion  for  scenes  of  terror,  I 
hn'«r»'ned  down  the  stairs  into  the  street, 
and  at  the  top  of  uiy  speed  hurried  to 
the  pkoe  of  exeeution.  As  I  went 
along,  the  crowded  streets  and  thronged 
avenues  told  of  some  event  of  more 
than  comuiuil  interest}  and  in  the  words 
which  fell  from  those  around  me  I  could 
trate  that  some  deep  Royalist  plot  had 
just  been  fii^'M'vered,  and  that  the  con- 
spirators would  ail  on  that  day  he  exe- 
cuted. Whether  it  was  that  the  fre- 
quent flgkt  of  blood  was  beginning  to 
j>all  upon  the  poy)ular  appetite,  or 
that  these  wholesale  niassarre**  interest- 
ed less  than  tlie  sight  of  individual  suf- 
fering, I  know  not;  but  oertainly  there 
was  less  of  exultation,  less  of  trium- 
phant scorn  in  the  tone  of  the  spt^ak- 
ers.  They  talked  of  the  coming  event, 
ii  «f  ft  eooMBon  ooeumnee,  which. 
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i\-i>m  mere  repclition,  was  gradually 
l'j.>in^  interest. 

•*  f  thought  we  bad  <!one  with  the-^c 
Chouans,"  said  a  ui:in  in  a  hloin**,  with 
a  paper  cap  on  hi;*  iK-ad.  *•  Punlit*  I  they 
must  have  been  more  numerous  tli:m 
we  ever  raspected.'* 

«*  That  thev  were,  citoven,"  said  a 
hacr^ard-lookinn:  t'cUow,  whose  features 
showed  the  sigiu  gf  recent  strife  ; 
**  they  were  thn  milUons  who  gnrgt  d 
and  led  upon  us  for  centuries — who 
sippe*^!  the  red  grape  of  Bourdeanx, 
wVde  you  and  I  drank  the  water  of  the 
Seine." 

**  Well,  their  time  ia  come  now/* 

cried  a  third. 

And  wlu  n  %vill  onr??  eoine?"  asked 
a  fruah-lookiiig,  durk-eyed  ^irl,  whose 
dress  bespoke  her  trade  of  bouqueHart 
— Do  you  call  this  our  time,  my 
masters,  whi  ii  Paris  has  no  more  ploa- 
sant  sight  than  blood,  uor  any  music 
mye  the  <^  ira'  that  drowns  the 
cries  at  the  guillotine?  Is  this  oar 
time,  when  wo  liavo  lo?^t  tho«e  who 
gare  us  bread,  and  got  in  their  place 
only  those  who  woald  feed  ns  wi^ 
carnage  ?" 

*«Down  with  her!  down  witli  tlio 
Chouanel  a  bas  la  lioyaiist^^' 1"  crieil 
the  pale-faced  fellow ;  and  he  struck 
the  <^irl  with  his  6st  upon  tbe  face,  and 
left  it  covered  with  ])h>od. 

**  To  the  Lantern  with  her  ! — to  the 
Seine!"  shouted  several  voices ;  and 
now,  rudely  seizing  her  by  the  shouU 
dei  .s,  the  mob  seemed  bent  upon  sod- 
den vengeance ;  while  the  poor  girl, 
letting  lull  her  basket,  begged,  with 
daaped  hands,  for  mercy. 

"See  here,  see  here,  comrades," 
cried  a  fellow,  stooping  down  amon;;; 
the  flowers,  she  is  a  Koyalist :  here 
are  lilies  hid  beneath  the  rest." 

What  sad  consequences  this  disco- 
very might  have  led  to,  then-  is  no 
knowing;  when,  suddenly,  a  violent 
rush  of  the  crowd  turned  every  ihouudit 
into  a  different  direction.  It  was  c^hsed 
by  a  moveincnt  of  tin-  (Ivudarmeric  a 
cheval,  who  were  clearing  the  way  for 
the  Hjipruuching  procession.  1  had 
just  tuae  to  place  the  poor  girl's  bas- 
ket in  her  hands,  as  the  onward  im- 
pulse of  the  dense  mob  carried  mc 
forward.  I  saw  her  no  more.  A 
flower--J  know  not  how  it  came  there 
^i-was  in  my  bosom,  and  seeing  tliat  it 
was  a  lily,  I  pUoed  it  in  my  cap  for 
concealment. 

The  hoarse  clangour  of  the  bassoons 


— tlio  only  instruments  which  played 
during  the  march — ^now  told  that  the 
roeession  was  approaching  ;  and  then 
rwuhl  see,  alM>\c  tin-  heads  of  the 
muhitude,  the  letjfwmi-jikin  helmets  of 
the  dragoons,  who  led  the  way.  Save 
this  Iconld  see  nothing,  as  I  was  home 
along  in  the  vast  tornnt  t^wnrds 
th«*  place  of  execution.  .Slowly  as  we 
moved,  our  progress  was  (sa  more  ra- 
pid than  that  of  the  procession,  which 
was  often  obligt'd  to  halt  from  the 
dfnsitv  of  th<'  mob  in  tront.  Wc  ar- 
rived, therefore,  at  the  Flacc  a  consi- 
derable time  before  it;  and  now  I 
found  myself  beside  tbe  massif  wood- 
(  Ti  railiii'j  j>laced  to  keep  eff  therrowd 
from  the  ispacc  around  the  guillotine. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  erer 
atood  so  close  to  the  fatal  spot,  and 
my  eyes  devoured  ev-  ry  d<  iail  with 
the  moet  scarrhiivj  intiii-^ity.  The 
colossal  guillotine  itself,  puitUcd  rtJ, 
and  with  its  massive  axe  nispended 
aloft— ^thc  terrible  basket,  half  filled 
with   «awdii<(,  beneath — the  coarse 
table,  on  which  a  rude  jar  and  a  cup 
were  placed— and,  more  disgusting 
than  an,  the  loonging  group,  wbo, 
with  th'^ir  newspapers  in  hand,  seemed 
from  tnne  to  time  to  watch  if  the  piu- 
cesnion  were  approaching.    They  rat 
beneath  a  misshapen  sfattie  of  wcm^I, 
paint*  d  red  like  ihc  ;::iull(>tino.  Thi.< 
was  the  'iodde^»8of  Lihortv.    I  cliinbeil 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  paling,  and 
could  now  sec  the  great  cart,  which, 
like  a  boat  upon  wheels,  came  slowly 
alon-j.  dragged  bv  six  horsr<.    It  w;m 
crowded  with  people,  so  eloselv  packed 
that  they  could  not  move  their  bodies^ 
and  only  waved  their  hands,  which 
they  did  incessantly.    They  seemed, 
too,  as  if  they  were  singing  ;  but  the 
derp  grond  of  tbe  bassoons,  and  the 
•  fierce  bowlings  of  the  mob,  drowned 
nil  other  rounds.    As  the  cart  rarae 
nean  r,  1  could  distinguish  the  faces, 
amid  which  wei^  those  of  age  and 
youth— men  and  women.~.bold-vis^ped 
lioys  and  fair  girls — «nnie,  whose  nir 
bespoke  the  very  hiczVc-t  station,  and 
beside  them,  the  hardy  pea>Hnt,  appa- 
rently more  amaseduan  tenrified  at 
all  he  saw  around  him.  On  they  came, 
the  great  cart  purtring  heavilv,  like  a 
bark  in  a  stormy  sea;  and  now  it 
cleft  the  dense  ocean  that  ftllcd  ^ 
Place,  and  I  could  descry  the  linea- 
ments wherein  the  stiffened  lines  of 
death  were  ali-eadv  marked.  Had 
any  touch  of  pity  still  lingered  ia  that 
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dense  crowd,  there  might  well  hnve 
been  some  show  of  compassion  for  the 
wttA  eottvoy,  whose  faees  grew  ffhastly 
with  terror  as  they  dfew  near  the  hor* 
riblc  engin<'. 

Down  the  furrowed  cheek  of  age 
the  heavy  tears  coursed  freely,  and 
sobs  and  broken  prayers  bursst  forth 
from  hearts  that  until  now  had  beat 
high  and  proudly. 

*' There  is  the  Due  d'Angca^,"  cried 
A  fellow,  pointing:  to  a  venerable  old 
man,  who  was  f^cntfil  ;:t  flin  rorner  of 
the  cart,  with  an  air  nf  cnlin  ilt<rnity  ; 

I  know  him  well,  tur  1  wa^j  his  per- 
rnqnier." 

'*  His  hair  must  be  content  with 
sawdust  thi«  morning,  tii'-foad  of  pow- 
der," said  another;  and  a  rude  laugh 
followed  the  ruflian  jest. 

See !  mark  tlml  >voman  with  the 
long  d  irk  hair — that  is  La  Breton- 
villc,  the  acti-ess  of  the  St.  Martin.** 

**I  have  often  seen  her  represent 
terror  far  more  naturally,'*  cried  a  fa- 
8hionably-drej'so<l  mnn,  n?»  he  stfirtnl  at 
the  victim  through  his  opera-glas.'<. 

*•  Bah  !"  replied  his  friend,  **  she 
despises  her  audience,  voiln  tout.  Look, 
Henri,  if  that  little  girl  beside  her  be 
not  Lucille,  of  the  Pantheon." 

•*  Parbleu  1  so  it  Ts.  Why,  they'll 
not  leave  a  pirouette  In  tlie  Grand 
Opera.  rau\Tc  petite,  what  had  yon 
to  do  with  politics?" 

Her  little  feet  ought  to  have  saved 
her  head  any  day.** 

'*  See  how  grim  that  oM,  lad^  beside 
her  lofjks  :  IM  swenr  «he  i<!  more 
shocked  at  tlie  eomnany  she's  thrown 
into,  than  the  fate  tnat  awaits  her.  I 
never  saw  a  glance  of  prouder  disdain 
thnn  she  has  jttst  bestowed  on  poor 
Lucille."' 

*'  That  is  the  old  Marquise  D'Es- 
teBes»  the  very  essence  of  our  old 
nobility.  They  use<l  to  talk  of  their 
mesnllinnce  with  the  Bourbons  as  the 
first  mistbrtune  of  their  house.*' 

«<  Parcel  they  have  lived  to  learn 
deeper  sorrows." 

I  had  by  this  time  discovered  her 
they  were  speaking  of,  whom  I  re- 
cognised  at  once  as  the  <dd  Mar. 
qntse  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Blois.  My 
haml?  nearly  gave  up  their  grn^p  as  I 
g-iT-ivl  on  th(i«e  teatm-es,  which  ho  often 
1  hud  seen  fixed  in  prayer,  and  which 
now— a  thought  paler,  perhaps — wore 
the  self-same  calm  expression.  With 
what  intense  a^onv  I  prenyl  into  the 
mass,  to  see  ifthe  little  girl,  her  grand- 


daughter, wen*  with  her  ;  and,  oh  I 
the  deep  relief  I  felt  as  I  saw  nothing 
bat  strange  faces  on  every  side.  It 
was  terrible  to  fcid,  as  my  eyes 

ranged  over  that  v.^^t  mn— ,  wh. 
grief,  and  despair,  and  heart-sinking 
terror  were  depicted,  that  I  should 
experience  a  spirit  of  joy  and  thank, 
fuliies"; ;  nnrl  yet  T  did  so,  and  ivith 
my  lips  1  uttereil  mv  gratitude  that 
she  was  spait  d  !    But  1  had  not  time 
for  many  reflections  like  this ;  already 
the  terril)l<'  hnsinessi  of  the  day  had 
begtm,  ajid  the  prisoners  were  now 
descending  from  the  cart,  ranging 
themselves,  as  their  names  were  called^ 
in  a  line  below  the  scaffold.    With  a 
few  c»xeeptir>ns,  they  took  their  places 
in  ail  the  calm^f  seeming  inditliei"ence. 
Death  had  long  familiarised  Itself 
to  their  minds  in  a  thousand  shapes. 
Day  Ia'  <lay  they  h.id  i^ecn  the  vacant 
places  left  by  those  led  out  to  die,  and 
if  their  sorrows  had  not  rendered  them 
careless  of  life,  the  world  itself  had 
grown  distasteful  to  thorn.    In  ?nmo 
CJises  a  ^jtirit  nf  proud  scorn  Avas  uia- 
nifi^tcd  to  the  very  last;  an<l,  ^lrange 
inconsistency  of  human  nature  I  the 
very  men  whose  licentiousness  and 
frivolity  fir«t  evoked  the  terrible  storm 
of  popular  fury,  were  the  first  to  dis« 
play  the  most  chivalroos  courage  in 
the  t«'rrible  ftce  of  the  guillotine. 
Beautiful  women,  too,  in  nil  the  pride 
of  their  loveliness,  met  the  inhuman 
stare  of  that  mob  undismayed.  Nor 
were  these  traits  without  their  fruits. 
This   nol»le   spint — this  trinmphnnt 
victory  of  llie  well-bom  and  the  gi-eat 
—was  a  continiuil  insult  to  the  popu- 
lace,  who  saw  themselves  defVauded  of 
half  their  promised  vengeance,     n  1 
they  learned  tlint  thev  might  kill,  but 
they  eoulU  never  humiliate  them.  In 
vain  they  dii)ped  their  hands  in  the 
re<l  life-blood,  and,  holding  up  their 
dripping  fingf»r«,  asked — "  How  did  it 
diSkr  from   that  of  the  canaille  ?" 
Their  hearts  gave  the  lie  to  the  taunt; 
for  they  witnes.MHl  instances  of  hero* 
ism,  fix)m  gn  y  halr^  and  tender  wo- 
manhood, that  would  have  shamed  tbe 
proudest  deeds  of  their  new-born  chi- 
valr}'! 

"  Charles  Greffoirc  Conrrclles  I" 
shouted  out  a  deep  voice  from  the 
scaflbld. 

"  That  is  mv  name,'*  said  a  venem* 

ble-looking  old  gentleman,  as  he  arose 
from  his  seat,  adding,  with  a  placid 
smile,  *•  but,  for  half  a  century  my 
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fi  irmls  have  c«Uod  me  the  Duo  de 

**  W'tj  have  no  dukes  nor  marquiM^f*; 
wc  know  of  no  titles  in  France,"  replied 
the  fttnctionaiy.  All  men  are  equsl 
before  the  law/' 

*•  If  it  wt TP  so,  my  friend,  you  and 
I  mi^ht  change  plaet  s  ;  for  you  were 
my  steward,  aud  plundered  my  eha- 
t<iau.'* 

««Dowii  with  the  R^a&t^away 
with  the  aristocrat     ihouted  a  mun- 

ber  of  vnicos  froin  tlie  (Tf)W(l. 

lie  a  liltlij  pnilii  iit,  jiinxl  people," 
said  the  old  man,  m  he  a:»ceuded  the 
itepa  with  tome  difficulty  ;  I  wag 
wounded  in  Canada,  and  have  never 
yet  recovered.  J  siiall  probably  be 
betfrra  fi  w  minutrs  hnico." 

'i  hei^  was  tfuitu.'i hing  oi  half  sim- 
plicity iu  the  careles&s  way  the  wonts 
were  nttemi  that  huabed  the  mnlti. 
tude>  and  ahready  some  e\pveation!$  of 
sympalhy  were  heard  ;  but  as  qniokly 
the  rii)ald  insults  of  the  hired  rufiiaus 
of  the  Conventitjii  drowned  ih^-m 
Bouud^i  and  "  Down  with  the  Uuval- 
ist"  reootmded  on  every  aidet  while 
two  officials  a>sisted  him  to  remove 
his  stock  ami  baiv  lils  throat.  'J'ho 
Cumiuisisarv-,  advancin  j  to  tlie  e<lp:«'  of 
the  platform,  and,  ns  it  were,  uddt  e^^ 
ing  the  people,  read  in  a  hurried,  slur- 
ring kind  of  Toice,  something  that 
purported  to  be  the  ground  of  the 
conaenination.  But  of  this  not  a  word 
could  be  hearfl.  None  v^.\^>^^\  to  ln-.-n* 
the  ten>thous;uid-time  tuid  talc  ot  2»Ui»- 
pected  Royaliam,  nor  would  listen  to 
the  high  soundiuv  declamation  that 
proclaimed  the  virtnoua  zeal  of  the 
Government — their  untiring  energj* — 
their  glorious  iM^r^i^trnce  iu  tho  cause  of 
the  people.  The  hist  wonia  were  as 
tiBual  veiponded  to  with  an  echoing 
ahoutt  and  the  ciy  of  '*  Vive  la  Repub- 
Kque"  rose  from  the  great  multitude. 

**  Vive  le  Hoi  !"  cried  the  old  man, 
with  a  voice  heard  high  above  the  el  a- 
moiu';  but  the  words  were  scarce  out 
when  the  lins  that  muttered  them  were 
closed  in  death;  80  i^udden  was  the 
act,  that  a  ciy  burst  forth  from  the 
mob,  but  whether  in  reprobation  <xria 
ecstae^'  1  knew  not. 

I  will  not  follow  tho  sad  catalogue, 
wherein  nobIea»  and  peasantfly  piiestfliy 
soldiers,  actors»  men  of  obscure  for- 
tune, and  women  of  lofty  station  suc- 
cec'!<'<l  eacii  other,  occupying  for  a 
Uriel  luiuute  every  eye,  and  passing 
•ifa^-  for  ever.   Man/  asoended  th^ 


^  SMUr  qfFariimf,  [Apni, 

platform  without  a  word ;  some,  waved 
a  farewell  toward?  a  distant  quarter, 
where  they  suspected  a  tViend  \o  ; 
other^s  S}>eut  their  la>t  momeitts  iu 
prayer,  and  died  in  the  veiy  act  of 
stip'plication.  JJl  bore  themselves 
wiih  a  noble  and  proud  courage:  and 
now  Tnt-  live  ur  six  alone  rcninim-'l 
of  wiio.se  late  none  ».-emed  to  eue?*  Umj 
iflsue,  since  they  had  been  taken  froi« 
the  Temple  bjr  some  mistake,  and  were 
not  included  in  the  list  of  the  Conv 
misj^ary.  Tliere  they  sat,  at  the  fool 
of  the  seaflttld.  gpeecldesf^  and  jsttip^fie'l 
— tliei'  looked  as  though  it  were  imi- 
Usr  of  indiflforence  to  wbidi  side  dier 
steps  shonld  tum^to  the  gaol  or  the 
[Tuiliotine.  Amonj^  these  was  ib« 
^larqtims  who  ahme  pn»*serve<l  hfT 
pniml  ."H^lf-pojsssession,  and  ttat  iuHlilit*r 
liecustomed  dignity ;  while  dose  beaide 
her  an  angry  oontroversf  was  nsin- 
taineil  as  to  their  future  destinf— the 
Commisisary  firmly  refusing  to  re<«lve 
them  for  exeention,  and  the  I>ele:nit« 
of  llu'  reuiple,  iu>  he  was  stylcii.  ai 
flatly  Hii^riittg  tliat  he  would  iiui 
eonduct  them  to  fMison.  The  piv 
pulaoe  soon  grew  interested  in  tbs 
<lispute,  and  Uie  most  violent  alterca- 
tions arose  among  the  partisans  oi 
each  hide  of  the  "question. 

Afeanwhile,  the  Comuuasary  Ui 
assistants  prepared  to  depart.  Ahesdjr 
the  massrv  e  drapery  of  doth  wsf 
drawTi  over  the  tiuil'Mfuir,  and  everr 
jireparation  juri '(  u,r  withdrawing 
when  the  mob,  duubtlesa  dimlisfit-d 
that  they  should  be  defrauded  of  snj 
portion  of  the  entertainment*  began 
to  dimb  over  the  wooden  barricade^ 
and,  with  furious  crie«  and  «ho«fs 
threaten  vengeance  upon  any 
would  screen  the  enemies  of  the  people. 

The  troops  rensted  the  movemeot* 
but  rather  with  the  air  of  men  en- 
tre^tinj^  cahnaessy  than  with  the  spirit 
of  soldier}'.  It  waf*  plain  to  ses  oa 
which  side  the  true  toive  la} . 

"  If  you  will  not  do  it,  the  {)eople 
will  do  It  for  you,"  whispered  the  VPt 
lagate  to  the  bommissar^- ;  «  and  who 
is  to  say  where  they  wdl  stop  wbs| 
their  hands  once  learn  the  trick  !" 

The  Commissary  grew  lividl^j'  ps^ 
and  made  no  reply. 

See  there  1*'  lejobed  the  other-. 
'Mhey  are  carrying  a  fi^w  on  thdr 
shoulders  yonder — thej  mean  him  ts 

be  the  exec ut loner.'* 

"  liui  1  dare  not — I  cannot— witl^- 
0Ut  my  orders,** 
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**  \  w  not  ill*'  jH-opli"!  sovon'i.:n  ? — 
whose  will  have  we  bworu  to  obey,  but 
theirs?*' 

"  M  V  own  heed  wonld  he  the  petialtr 

if  I  yiJhlfHl." 

*'  it  will  be,  if  you  resist — 6?«i  now 
h  is  too  late.** 

And  as  he  spoke  he  sprang  from  tiie 

pcrtffold,  nnd  msappeared  in  th**  <!cn^p 
crowd  that  already  throo|;ed  the  bpace 
within  the  rails. 

By  this  time,  the  populace  were  not 
only  masters  ot  the  area  aronnd,  hxit 
had  al;eo  gaiiu-d  the  ^;(•ull"ol(l  ItM-lf,  iVoia 
which  nuiny  of  theui  itemed  tiKlia- 
Tooring  to  harangue  the  mob ;  others 
contenting  theniitelves  with  iinitatin;,^ 
the  ]Z(  stnres  of  the  Commissary  an<l  his 
funciiuaaries.  It  was  a  scene  of  the 
wildest  uproar  and  confusion— frantio 
cries  and  screams,  ribald  tongs  and 
fi-  rvli'-h  ytllinLT^  on  every  side.  The 
gmliutiue  wad  again  uncoven^d,  and 
^e  great  crimson  drapery,  torn  into 
fingments,  was  waved  about  liki-  ilagst 
r«r  iwistt'll  into  uncouth  head-dresses, 
'i  lic  Commissary,  failing  in  every  at- 
tempt to  restore  order  peaceably,  and 
either  not  possessing  a  sufficient  force, 
or  distrui'ting  the  temper  of  the  sol- 
diers, descendt'd  trom  tlie  scalTold,  nnd 
gave  the  order  to  nmreh.  This  act  of 
submission  was  hailed  by  the  mob  with 
the  most  furious  yell  of  triumph.  Up 
to  that  very  moment,  they  hnd  nevt  r 
credited  the  ban^  poshibility  of  a  vie- 
toiy;  end  now  they  saw  themselves 
anddenly  masters  of  tlio  field — the 
tn>op«,  in  all  the  array  of  horse  and 
foot,  retiring  in  discomfiture.  Their 
exultation  knew  no  bounds ;  and, 
dooblkssp  had  there  lxK>n  amongst 
them  those  with  skill  and  daring  to 
protit  by  the  enthusiasm,  the  torrent 
had  rushed  a  longer  and  more  tcrrifie 
course  than  through  the  Uood'Steeped 
day  of  the  Place  de  la  Greve. 

**  Here  w  the  man  we  want,"  plionf  <>(! 
a  deep  voice.  "  St.  Just  told  us,  i  oiiior 
day,  that  the  occasion  never  failed  to 
proilaee  one ;  and  see,  here  is  *  Jean 
GoM^jon  and  thi)ii;ih  he's  but  two  tVi-r 
high,  his  fingers  can  reach  the  piu  of 
the  guillotine.'* 

And  he  held  alofl  on  his  shoulders 
a  nusshapen  dwarf,  who  was  wcll- 
known  on  the  Pont  Ncnf,  where  ho 
gained  his  living  by  singing  iiduuiuas 
songs,  and  performing  mockeries  of  the 
service  of  the  mass.  A  cheer  of  wel- 
cnm*^  acknowledged  this  .sjM'crh.  to 
which  the  dwarf  responded  by  a  mock 


bcmiMlIetion,  which  he  hc^towi'd  with 
ali  tlie  ceremonious  observance  of  an 
archbishop.  Shoots  of  the  wildest 
laughter  followed  this  ribaldry,  and  in 
a  kind  of  triumph  they  carried  him  up 
the  steps,  and  deposited  him  on  the 
scaflbld. 

Ascending  one  of  the  chairs,  the 
little  wretch  proceeded  to  ndiht  ss  the 
luub,  which  he  did  with  ali  the  ease 
and  composure  of  a  practised  pablio 
8|>eaker.  Hot  a  murmur  was  heard  in 
that  tumultuous  aysomblage,  ns  he, 
M'ith  a  most  admirable  imitation  of 
llelxirt,  then  the  popuiai-  i<lol,  assured 
them  that  Franee  was,  at  that  instant, 
the  envy  of  surrounding  nations;  and 
that,  bating  certain  little  weaknesses 
ou  the  score  of  humanity — certain 
traits  of  softness  and  over  mercy-^her 
citizens  realised  all  that  ever  had  been 
said  of  angels.  From  thence  he  passed 
ou  to  a  mituicry  of  Marat,  of  Danton, 
and  of  Robespierre— tearing  off  his 
cravat,  baring  bis  breast,  and  perfonn- 
inu'  all  the  oft-exhibited  antics  of  the 
latter,  as  he  vociferated,  in  a  wild 
scream,  the  well-known  peroration  of 
a  speech  bo  had  lately  made — **  If  we 
look  for  a  glorious  morrow  of  iVeedora, 
the  sun  ot  our  ahivery  must  set  in 
boodr 

However  amvsed  by  the  dwarfs  ex.' 

hibition,  a  fi-eling  of  impatience  began 
to  manifest  itself  amoni;  the  mob,  who 
feit  that,  by  any  longer  delay,  it  was 
possible  time  would  be  eiven  Ibr  fieah 
tro»|»  to  arrive,  and  toe  glorious  op^ 

5)ort)mity  of  popular  sovereignqr  be 
Ottt  in  the  very  hour  of  victory. 

"  To  workJUo  work.  Master  Gou- 
gon  r*  shouted  hundreds  of  rude  voices ; 
*'  we  cannot  spend  our  day  in  listening 
to  oratory." 

**  You  forget,  my  dear  friends,"  said 
be,  blandly,  <*  that  this  is  to  me  a  new 
walk  in  life.  I  have  much  to  learn, 
eri>  I  can  acquit  myself  worthily  to  th^ 
republic" 

We  have  no  leisure  for  prepare* 
tory  studies,  Gougon,"  cried  a  mllow 
below  the  scaffold. 

Let  me,^  then,  just  be^in  with 
monaenr,**  said  the  dwarf,  pomting  fo 
the  last  speaker— anda  shout  of  la^;h. 
ter  closed  the  sent('ne<\ 

A  brief  and  an  jry  dispute  now  arose 
as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  and  it  is 
more  than  donbtful  bow  the  debate 
might  have  ended,  when  Gougon,  with 
a  readiness  all  his  own,  conoinded  the 
discussion  bv  ssx-ing — 
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'*  I  have  it.  mcssieuiv — I  have  if. 
There  in  a  lady  herc»  who,  however 
rcsnoctablo  her  family  and  connexions, 
will  h  ave  few  to  monm  her  loss.  She 
y,  in  a  manner,  public  property,  antl 
it'  not  born  on  the  soil,  at  Ivnat  u  na- 
tnnUued  Frenchwoman.  We  have 
done  a  great  deal  for  her,  aii<l  in  her 
name,  for  some  time  bark,  and  1  am 
not  aware  of  any  8inn;ular  benetit  she 
has  rendered  tu.  With  your  permis- 
sion,  then,  I'll  begin  with  her." 

"  Name,  name — name  her,"  wm 
a4ed  by  thousands. 

"  La  vnita"  said  he,  archly,  as  ho 
pointed  witli  his  thumb  to  the  wooden 

effijiy  of  Lil)ertv  above  his  head. 

The  nl»«nr(]ity  of  tht^  suimestion  was 
more  tliau  enough  for  its  success. 
A  dozen  bands  were  speedily  at  work, 
and  down  came  the  Goddess  of  Li- 
berty !  The  other  tails  of  an  execu- 
tion were  hurried  over  with  all  the 
q)eed  of  practised  address,  and  the 
ngnre  was  placed  beneath  the  drop. 
Down  fell  the  nve,  nnd  Gougon,  lin- 
ing up  tho  wooden  head,  paraded  it 
aboat  the  icaffi>ld,  crying — 

"Behold!  an  enemy  of '  France. 
T>ong  live  the  lepnblic^  one  and  *  in- 
divisible.' " 

Loud  and  wild  were  the  shouts  of 
laughter  from  this  bmtal  nMSCkery ; 
and  for  a  time  it  almost  seemed  as  if 
the  ribaldry  had  turned  the  mob  from 
tho  sterner  passions  of  their  Ten. 
geanoe.  Thb  hope*  if  one  there  Ofcr 
cherished  it,  was  short>1ived  ;  and 
agaiTi  tlip  en'  arose  for  blood.  It  was 
tooplain^  that  no  momentary  diversion, 
no  passing  distractioB,  could  inthdraw 
them  from  that  Inst  for  cruelty,  that 
had  now  frrown  into  a  pnssion. 

And  now  a  ba>«tle  and  movement  of 
those  around  the  stairs  showed  that 
eomething  vaa  in  preparation  ;  and  in 
the  next  moment  the  old  Marquise waa 
led  forward  between  two  men. 

**  Where  is  tho  order  for  this  wo- 
inaii*s  execution?"  asked  the  dwarO 
mimicking  the  style  and  air  of  the 
CfOmmis?ary. 

**  We  give  it :  it  is  from  us,"  shout* 
e&  the  mob,  with  one  savage  roar. 

Gougon  removed  hiacap,  and  bowed 
a  token  of  obedience. 

**  Let  us  proceed  in  order,  mes- 
sieiu^,"  said  he,  gravely ;  "  I  sec  no 
prte.st  liere." 

*'  Shrive  Imr  y  ourself,  Gonjjon  ;  few 
know  the  mummeries  better  1"  cried  a 
voice. 


**  Is  there  not  one  here  can  remem- 
ber a  pi-ayer,  or  even  a  veree  of  the 
offices,*'  said  Gou|^,  with  a  weil- 
affected  horror  in  his  voice. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  do,"  cried  I,  my  zc.nl 
overcoming  all  sense  of  the  mockery  in 
whicb  the  words  were  epoken;  **1 
know  them  all  by  heart,  ana  can  repeat 
them  from  *  lux  iM'.^tis^nma*  down  to 
*  hora  mortis "  and  as  i£  to  gain  cre- 
dence for  my  self.hiudation,  I  o^anai 
onoe  to  recite  in  the  ang-song  tone  of 
the  semiaaij— 

Seal*  rati  porU  et  via, 

euvt  foiw,  o,  Mtfter 

It  is  possible  I  should  have  gone  on  to 
the  yeij  end,  if  the  nproariona  lan^i* 
ter  which  rung  azonnahadnoisto|^)ed 
me. 

•*  There's  a  brave  youth  J"  cried  Gou- 
gpn«  pointing  towards  mst,  with  moek 
admiration.    "Hh  ever  come  to  pass 

ft««  what  may  not  in  the«e  stranpe 
times  ? — that  we  turn  to  priestcraii 
a(^n,  thou  shidt  be  liie  ant  aitfe- 
bishop  of  Paris.    Who  taught  thee 

that  fnmons  canticle?" 

"  The  Pere  Michel,"  replied  I,  in 
no  way  conscious  of  the  ridicule  be> 
stowc-d  upon  me;  ''the  Pdre  Midielef 
St.  lilois." 

The  old  lady  lit>ed  np  her  head  at 
tliese  words,  and  her  dark  eyes  rested 
Steadily  upon  me;  and  then,  witkas^ 
of  her  hand,  sIm  motioned  to  me  to 
come  over  to  her. 

*'  Yes ;  let  him  come,"  said  Gougon, 
as  ii  answering  the  haUVrelootaot 
glances  of  the  crowd.  And  now  I  was 
assisted  to  descend,  and  passed  along 
over  the  heads  of  the  people,  till  1  was 

f laced  upon  the  scaffold.  Never  can 
finrget  the  terror  of  that  moment,  as 
I  «tood  within  a  few  feet  of  the  terri- 
ble guillotine,  and  saw  beside  me  the 
homd  basket,  splashed  with  recent 
blood. 

"  Look  not  at  these  things,  child," 
said  the  f»ld  lady,  ns  she  took  my  hand 
and  drew  ino  towards  her,  "but  listen 
to  m^  and  roaik  my  words  welL** 

«*  I  will,  I  wiU,*'  cried  I,  as  the  kot 
tears  rolled  down  my  cheek!<. 

"Tell  the  Per«— you  will  see  him 
to-night-^-ten  him  that  I  kave  dumeed 
my  mind,  and  resolved  upon  anoAer 
course,  and  that  ho  is  not  to  leave 
Paris.  Let  them  remain.  The  tor- 
rent runs  too  rapidly  to  last^  This 
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cannot  endure  niu^li  longer.  We?hnll 
bo  auiou^  the  Imi.  victiiiH  !  You  licar 
mc,  child  ?" 

*•  I  do,  I  (III,"  cricfl  I,  sohbing. 
•*  Why  is  uofc the  Fere  Michel  with  you 
now 

**  Beeaase  lie  is  auing  for  my  pardon 
■  miking  for  mercy,  where  its  very 
naiue  is  a  derision.  Kneel  down  be. 
fdde  mc,  and  repeat  the  '  angeius.'" 

I  took  off  my  cap,  and  knelt  down 
at  her  feet,  rccittng»  in  a  voice  broken 
Ly  emotion,  the  words  of  the  prayer. 
She  re])eated  each  sylUtl)lc  after  me, 
in  a  tone  full  and  unshaken,  and  then 
stooping,  she  took  up  the  lily  which 
Liy  in  nay  cap.  She  pre^ssed  it  pas- 
sionately to  her  lips ;  two  or  three 
limes  passionately.  "  Give  it  to  her  ; 
tell  her  I  kissed  it  at  my  hut  moment* 
Tell  heT  " 

<(XhiB  'shrifl*  is  beyond  enduraiioo* 


A  way,  \\  Ay  f.i'.'.i'T,"  crifd  Oouijon,  m 
he  pu:^hc(i  hie  l  utiely  Ltuck,  unil  i*ci/cd 
the  Murquiso  by  tho  wrist.  A  fault 
cry  cst  ajH  d  her.  1  heard  no  more; 
for,  jostled  and  pu^hed  about  by  the 
eixiwd,  1  was  driven  to  the  very  rails  of 
the  scaffi>ld.  Stepping  beneath  thesot 
I  mingled  with  the  mob  beneath ;  and 
burning  with  ea;^enici3  to  esea:><'  ;\ 
scene,  to  have  witue^d  which  >\oui(i 
almost  have  made  my  heart  bre^dv,  I 
forced  my  way  into  the  dense  nuiss, 
ami,  by  squeezing  and  cn  c'j)iiiL;,  suc- 
ceeded at  laht  in  penetrating  to  the 
verge  of  the  i'lace.  A  terrible  ahout, 
and  a  rocking  motion  of  the  mob,  like 
the  heavy  surging  of  the  sea,  told  me 
that  all  Wiis  over  ;  but  I  nnvcr  looked 
back  to  the  fatal  spot,  but  liaving 
gained  the  upcn  streets,  ran  at  the  top 
of  my  speed  towards  home. 


OBMI0S. 

Far  out  at  sea — the  sun  was  high. 

While  Teered  the  wind  and  llapped  the  saU,< 
Wc  s.'iw  a  snow-white  butterfly 

Dancing  before  the  fitfol  gale, 

Far  out  at  sea. 

The  little  stnmger,  who  had  lost 

His  way,  of  d^ger  nothing  knew  $ 
Setttod  awhile  ujiou  tlie  mast, 

Then  Huttcr'd  o'er  the  waters  blue ; 

Far  out  at  sea. 

Above  there  gleam'd  the  boundless  Ay  ; 

Beneath,  the  boundless  ocean  shoen  j 
Between  them  danced  the  butterHy ; 

The  spurttJife  in  this  Tast  scene; 

Far  oat  at  sea. 

Away  he  sped  with  shimmering  glee  t 

Dim,  mdistinet— aoir  seen— now  gone. 

Night  comeSf  with  wind  and  nun, — and  he 
No  mora  will  dance  before  the  Mom — 

Far  out  at  sea. 

He  dies  unlike  his  mates,  I  ween  i 

Perhaps  nnt  sooner,  nor  worjic  crofs'd ; 
And  hf  haih  felt,  and  known,  and  seen, 
A  larger  lile  and  hope, —  though  Iwt, 

Farottt  at  sea! 


11.  11.  C. 
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WniLK  the  fortiinos  of  the  last  Duche?^ 
oi*  Orleans  are  still  iu  uncertainty,  it 
nmy  not  be  unpleasing  to  ixjad  some- 
thing of  the  family  and  character  of 
the  nrst  princess  who  bore  that  title. 
The  n'trospect  will  carrv'  us  back  to 
St'rriug  tinif"^.  and  niako  us  .'(("(juainted 
Mrith  the  virtues  and  sutlerin^.s,  ait  well 
as  the  crimes,  which  mark  the  family 
hiBtory  of  the  great  European  houses. 
The  story  of  Valentina  Visconti  links 
the  history  of  Milan  with  that  of  Paris, 
and  imparts  au  Italian  grace  and  ten- 
derness to  the  French  annals.  Yet 
although  henelf  one  of  the  gentlest  of 
womeOf  she  was  sprung  from  the 
fiercest  of  men.  The  history  of  the 
rise  and  progrofs  of  the  family  of 
Visconti  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  mo^t 
characteristic  that  the  Lombardic  an- 
nalists have  preserred. 

The  Sfurzias,  called  Visconti  from 
thr-ir  hereditaiy  office  of  Virecnmes, 
or  temporal  vicar  of  the  Emperor, 
were  a   marked  and  peculiar  race. 
With  the  most  ferocious  qualities, 
they  oombinod  high  intelleetaal  re» 
finement,  and  an  elegant  and  coltw 
vated  taste,  in  all  tluit  was  excel- 
lent in  art,  architecture,  poetry,  and 
classical  learning.   The  founder  of  the 
Ihraily  was  Otho,  Archlnshop  of  Milan 
at  the  close  of  the  13th  century.  He 
extended  his  vicarial  authority  into 
a  virtual  sov^'reignty  of  the  Lombard 
towns,  tteknowiedging  only  the  ( ierman 
li^mperor  as  his  leuiW  lord.   Tliii*  self- 
constitnted  authority  ha  transmitted  to 
his  nephew  ]Matteo,  *'  II  grande.*'  In 
the   powerful  hands  of  Alatteo  the 
Alagnificent,  Milan  became  the  capital 
of  a  virtual  ivombardic  kingdom.  Three 
of  the  sons  of  Matteo  were  successively 
«tynuiU**  of  Milan,  the  aesignataon 
being  probably  used  in  its  elassicalt 
rather  than  Its  modern  scn«8e.  Galcazzo, 
the  eldest,  was  suefcedcd  l>y  hi:^  sou 
Azzo,  the  oidy  one  oi  liie  male  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Visconti  who  ez^ 
hibited  anv  of  the  milder  charaoteris* 
tics  befitting  the  character  of  a  vir- 
tuous [iriuee.    Luchino,  his  uncle  and 
successor,  was,  however,  a  patron  of 
learning,  and  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  transmit  his  name  to  us  in  illustri- 
oos  oompaay.  At  his  oourt>  in  other 


respects  contaminate<l  by  rice,  and 
made  infamous  by  cruelty,  the  poet 
Petrarch  found  a  home  and  n  monifi- 
oent  patron.  Luchino  cultarated  hii 
friendship.  The  poet  was  not  above 
repaying  attentions  so  acceptable  by  a 
no  less  acceptable  flattery.  Petrarch's 
epistle,  eulogising  the  virtues  and  re. 
counting  the  ^lory  of  the  tyrant* 
remains  a  humiliating  reccvrd  of  the 
power  of  wealth  and  greatness,  and 
the  ]>!i;ibility  of  genius. 

Luchino's  fate  was  chnracteristic 
His  wife,  Isabella  of  I?  iet»cUi,  hod  fre- 
quently suffered  from  his  eapnee  awl 
ienlousy;  at  length  she  kanied  that 
he  had  resolved  on  pu^tinghcr  to  death. 
Forced  to  anticipate  hi<?  cniel  intent, 
she  poisoned  him  with  the  very  drugs 
he  had  designed  for  her  destruction. 

Luchino  was  sneoeeded  byhisbrother 
Giovanni,  Ardibishop  of  Milan,  the 
ablest  of  the  fons  of  Matteo.  Under 
his   unsenipulous  administration  the 
MilancM^  territory  wa^  extended,  un- 
til almost  the  whole  of  Lombardy 
was  brought  under  the  yoke  of  tlie 
vigorous  and  subtle  tyrant.  Although 
an  ecclesiastic,  he  was  as  prompt  to  tL« 
the  temporal  as  the  spiritual  swor.l. 
On  bis  accession  to  j>ower,  i'upe  Cic- 
roent  the  foth,  then  resident  at  Avig- 
non, summoned  him  to  appear  at  his 
tribunal  to  answer  certain  charges  of 
heresy  and  schism.    The  papal  k-gate 
sent  with  this  commission  had  a  further 
demand  to  make  on  behalf  of  the  Foo- 
tifl^the  resUtntimi  of  Bologna,  a  lief 
of  the  church,  which  had  been  seixed 
by  the  Milanese  prelate,  Giovaimi 
Visconti,  as  well  as  the  ce?^sion,  by 
the  latter,  of  either  his  temporal  or 
spiritual  authority,  which  the  legate 
deelared  could  not  be*  lawfully-  umted 
in  the  person  of  an  archbishop.  Grio- 
vanni  insisted  that  the  legate  >hr»u!ii 
repent  the  propositions  witli  which  he 
was  charged  at  church  on  the  i'uUuw- 
ing  Sunday :  as  prince  and  bishop  he 
eroU  only  reoeivu  such  a  measa^  in 
the  presence  of  his  subjects  and  the 
clergy  of  his  province.  On  the  appoint- 
ed day,  the  Archbishop  having  cele- 
brated hi:^li-inu:}S  with  unuiual  ^Icn- 
dour«  the  legate  announced  the  imim^ 
with  which  he  was  diai:ged  by  his 
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HoluMH.  Tlie  people  listened  in 
silence,  expecting  a  great  discussion. 
But  their  astonLshment  was  not  greater 
than  that  of  the  legate,  when  Arch- 
bithop  Gwnuim  itepped  ferth,  with  hit 
tr:  ctiix  in  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  he  drv  w  from  beneath  his  sacer- 
dotal robes  a  naked  sword,  and  ex- 
datiiied^<<  Behold  the  spiritaal  and 
temporal  nrms  of  Giovanni  Visconti  1 
By  the  help  of  God,  with  the  one  X  wUl 
defend  the  other," 

Th«  legate  could  obtfun  no  other 
answer*  wve  that  the  Archbishop  de- 
clared that  he  had  no  intention  of  di;;' 
obeying;  the  pontift's  citation  to  appear 
at  Avignon.  Ue  accordingly  prepai-tid, 
indeed,  to  enter  suchaa  nj»peanuu»  «f 
would  prevent  citations  of  that  kind 
in  future. 

Ho  sent,  as  his  precursor,  a  confi- 
dential semtaiy,  with  orders  to  make 
suitable  preparations  for  his  reoep 
tion.  Thus  commissioned,  the  secre- 
tary proceeded  to  hire  every  vacant 
house  in  the  city  and  surrounding 
neigfabourbood,  within  a  circuit  m 
several  miles;  and  made  enornmns 
contracts  for  the  supi*!}'  of  furniture 
and  provisions  for  the  use  oi  the  Arch- 
biahap  and  his  sniie.  These  astound- 
ing  preparations  soon  reached  the  eon 
ol  Cleuieiit.  He  sent  for  the  secretary, 
and  denmnded  the  mean  ins  of  these 
extraordinary  proceedings.  The  score* 
tary  replied*  nat  he  had  instructions 
ttem  his  mnsft  r,  the  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  to  provide  l<»r  the  reception  of 
12,000  knights  and  ti,000  foot  soldiers, 
exclasire  of  Uie  Milanese  genllemen 
w  ho  would  Accompany  tlielr  lord  when 
he  appeared  at  Avignon,  in  compli- 
ance with  his  Uohue^s's  summons. 
Ckonent,  quite  unprepared  for  such  a 
visit,  only  thought  how  he  should  ex- 
tricat  ■  himself  from  sopreat  a  dilemma. 
He  wrote  to  the  haughty  Visconti, 
begging  that  be  would  not  put  himself 
to  the  inconvenience  of  such  a  journey : 
and,  lest  this  slioultl  mt  Ix*  suiriclent 
to  deter  him,  proposed  to  grant  him 
the  mvestiture  of  Bologna — the  matter 
in  dispute  between  them— for  a  sum  of 
money  :  a  proposal  readily  assented  to 
by  the  wcnlt^iv  Archbishop. 

Giovanui  Viscunii  beijueathed  to  the 
three  sons  cf  bis  brother  Stephano  a 
'well.€oniK>Udated  power ;  and,  for  that 
age,  an  enormous  accumulation  of 
wealth.  The  Visconti  were  the  most 
skilful  of  fittondenk  Without  over, 
bvztheiium  theur  sulgectsy  th^  bod 
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ever  a  well-filled  treosurv — fW)quently 

recnuted,  it  is  true,  bv  the  plunder  of 
their  enemies,  or  reiTleni-hfd  by  the 
contributions  th^  icvieii  un  neigh- 
bouring cities.  The  uniform  success 
which  attended  their  negotiations  in 
those  respect-',  encourage*!  them  in 
1  hat  intermeddling  poUey  they  so  often 
pursued.  We  can  scarcely  read  with* 
out  a  smile  the  proclaniations  *of  their 
genends  to  the  inotlL'Osive  cities,  of 
whose  afikirs  they  so  kincUy  undertook 
the  unsolicited  miuia^cment. 

"It  18  no  unworthj  design  whidi 
1i  brought  us  hither,"  the  general 
would  say  to  the  citizens  of  the  towns 
selected  for  these  disinterested  inter- 
ventions; '*weareheiutore<«stablish 
order,  to  destroj  the  dissensions  and 
secret  animosities  which  divide  the 
people  («iy)  of  Tuscany.  We  have 
Ibnncd  the  unalterable*  resolution  to 
reform  the  abuses  which  abound  in  all 
tlie  Tn?can  citlc?.  If  we  cannot  at- 
tain oiir  ol)ject  by  mild  ])ersiia5ions, 
we  will  succeed  by  the  strung  hand  of 
power.  Our  chief  has  commanded  us 
to  conduct  his  armies  to  the  gates  of 
your  city,  to  attack  you  at  our  swords' 
jjoint,  and  to  dehvcr  over  your  pro- 
perty to  be  pilkged,  unless  (solely  for 
your  own  advantage)  von  shew  your- 
selves  pliant  in  cimronning  to  his 
benevolent  advice.** 

Giovonni  Visoontiy  as  wa  have  inti- 
mated, was  succeeded  by  bis  nephews. 
'Vh'  two  younger  evince<l  the  daring 
uiilUary  talent  which  distinguished 
their  race.  Matteo,  the  eldest,  on  the 
contrary,  abandoned  himself  to  eflend. 
nate  indulgence?.  Ills  brothers,  Ber- 
nabos  and  Galeazzo,  wouhl  hnve  been 
well  pleased  that  he  should  remain  a 
mere  cipher,  leaving  the  managemrat 
of  affairs  in  their  hands  ;  but  they  soon 
found  that  his  unrestrained  licentious- 
ness endangered  the  sovereignty  of 
all.  On  one  occasion  a  complaint  was 
carried  to  the  younger  brothers  by  an 
Inlbienlial  citizen.  Matleo  Visconti 
having  heard  that  this  citizen's  wife 
was  possessed  of  great  personal  attrac- 
tions, sent  for  her  husband,  and  in- 
formed  him  that  he  designed  her  for 
an  inmate  of  his  palace,  commanfl- 
iiig  him,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  fetch 
her  immediately.  The  indignant 
burgher,  in  his  perplexi^-,  chiimed  tho 
protection  of  Bernnbos  and  Galeazzo. 
The  brothers  perceived  that  inconve* 
nient  consequences  were  likely  to  en. 
sue.   A.  does  of  poison*  that  very  day^ 
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tmniiiAted  the  brief  career  of  Maiteo 

tlil'  \  tilujituoiis. 

Of  till'  tlirt  c  Un^tlnTs  Boniabos  ^v;H 
the  mo:>t  warlike  and  thu  moai  criu'l ; 
Gideaxso  tbe  moeX  subtle  and  politic 
Labouring  to  oement  hia  power  by  fo- 
rei?ii  alliances,  he  purcdni'Jr'I  iVoin 
John,  king  of  Frauce,  ht:»  daughter 
Isabdle  de  Valoia,  aa  the  bride  of  his 
YOung  »on  and  heir ;  and  procoied  tho 
hand  of  Lionel,  Dnkof>f  Clarence,  son  of 
Edward  II  I.  of  Engiaml,  lor  bis  daugh- 
ter Viokntc.  Wliilc  Galiuuezo  pur- 
raed  these  |)caroful  modes  of  aggrau. 
(lisemciit,  Bcmabo?*  waged  sucri.s.-ful 
war  on  his  neighbours,  subjenin;;  to 
the  most  rUined  cruelties  uU  who 
questioned  bis  authority.  It  was  he 
w^ho  first  reduced  the  practice  of  the 
torture  to  a  pcrfiM't  systt'in,  cxtrniling 
over  a  pentKl  of  luiiv-ouu  days. 
During  this  p^iod,  every  altemato 
day,  the  miserable  victim  sufiered  the 
]o--s  of  ?onie  of  hi-*  nicni)>era — an  eve, 
a  hu^er,  an  ear — until  at  last  Im  tor- 
ments ended  on  the  fatal  wheel.  Pope 
after  pope  stnijiqjled  in  vain  ai^tunst 
these  jwAvi  rful  tyrants.  Tin  y  lauu'lu-d 
at  excommunication,  or  only  niarkrd 
the  fuhuinatiou  of  a^apalbull  by  ^oiuu 
fredi  act  of  oppression  on  the  clergy 
subject  to  their  authority.  On  one 
occasion  Urban  the  Fifth  sent  Hema- 
bos  his  bull  of  cxcommiuucaUuu,  by 
two  legates.  Bernabos  reooived  the 
pontificid  message  unmoved.  He  ma. 
nifcstcd  no  irritation — no  resentment; 
but  courteously  escorted  the  legates^ 
on  their  return,  as  far  as  one  of  the 
principal  bridges  in  Milan.  Uci^he 
jiauHMi,  about  to  take  leave  of  thcra. 
"  It  would  bo  inhospitable  to  permit 
you  to  depiu't,"  he  said,  addressing  the 
l^tes,  "without  some  refreshment; 
choose — will  Tou  cat  or  diink  ?"  The 
legates,  terrined  at  tin •  tone  in  wliieli 
he  couipUment  was  couvc\cd,  dcciiucd 
his  proiiered  dvifity.  *'Not  so/'  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  terrible  oath  ;  "  you 
shall  not  leave  my  city  without  some 
remembrance  of  me ;  say,  will  you  eat 
or  drink  ?"  The  afiiighted  legates, 
perceiTing  themselves  surround^  by 
the  guards  of  the  tnant,  and  in  ini- 
mediate  pKoximity  to  the  i  Iver,  felt  no 
taste  for  drinking.  *•  We  had  rather 
eat***  said  they,  **  the  t^ht  of  so  much 
water  is  sulliclent  to  quench  our 
thirst."  "  Well,  then,"  rejoinc<l  Ber- 
nubas,  "  here  aixi  the  bulls  of  excom- 
munication which  you  have  brought  to 
me;  }'0u  shall  not  pass  thia  witlge 


until  yon  have  eaten,  in  my  Mresene^ 

the  parchnt^nts  on  which  thoy  an? 
wntten,  the  leaden  w.-ih  aflixctl  v> 
them,  and  the  silken  cords  by  which 
they  are  attached."  The  legates  urged 
in  vain  the  sacred  character  of  their 
oiru-es  of  rimbns-'.nlor  and  priest :  Ber- 
nabos kept  JUis  word  i  and  they  were 
left  to  ^est  the  inslUt  as  best  they 
might.  Bernabos  and  bis  brodKTy 
after  bavin L'  dI<j>ose<l  of  ^latteo, 
came,  as  eoiu|>aiiion^  in  crime  usually 
do,  suspicious  of  one  another.  In  |»ju- 
ticuhir,  each  feared  that  the  othor 
would  poison  him.  Those  banquets 
and  entertainments  to  which  they 
treated  one  another  must  lia%'e  been 
scenes  of  mafrnifioent  ^Bseonfinrt. 

Galeazzo  died  first.  His  son,  Gio- 
vanni. Gal  tazzo,  snccccdctl,  and  match* 
ed  the  miscrupulous  ambition  of  hif 
unde  with  a  subtlety  equal  to  Us 
own.  Not  satisfied  with  a  divided 
sway,  he  manoeuvred  unccai«ini:ly  uut'il 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  persons 
of  Bernabos  and  his  twy>  sons,  ibe 
former  he  kept  a  close  prisoner  for 
seven  months,  and  afterwards  put  to 
death  by  jwison.  Tlie  cruelty  and 
pride  ol  Bernabos  bad  ivndered  him  to 
odious  to  his  subjects,  that  they  msds 
no  effort  on  his  behalf,  but  submitted 
w  ithout  opposition  to  the  milder  go- 
vernment of  Giovanni- Gaieajjco.  lie 
was  no  less  suoeessfiil  in  obtainin?  awv 
ther  oMeot  of  his  ambition.  lie  re- 
ceived m>m  the  Emperor  Wcnoeslaas 
the  investiture  andaukedom  of  Milan, 
for  which  he  paid  the  sum  of  100,000 
florins,  and  now  saw  himadf  undnputsd 
master  of  Loinbardy. 

The  court  of  Milan  during  such  a 
period  seems  a  strange  theatre  for  the 
display  of  gracefidanafiemininevirtiifls. 
Yet  it  was  here,  and  under  the  im- 
mediate eye  of  her  father,  this  very 
Giovanni  -  Galeazzo,  that  Yalentina 
Yisoontiy  one  of  Uie  oust  amiaUe 
female  characters  of  history,  passed 
the  earlv  da\-9  of  her  eveiiifn!  life. 
As  the  naturalist  culls  a  wild  llawer 
fnnn  the  brink  of  the  volcano,  the  his* 
torian  of  the  dynasty  of  Milan  panses 
to  contemplate  her  j)ure  and  graceful 
character,  presenting  itself  among  the 
tyrants,  poisoners,  murderers,  aud 
infidels  wno  founded  the  power  and 
amassed  the  wealth  of  her  family. 
It  wotjld  be  sad  to  think  that  tho 
families  of  the  wicked  men  of  hir 
tory  partook  of  the  crimes  of  tlieir 
parents.    But  we  must  fmoabtf 
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that  rirtue  haa  little  charm  fur  the 
annalist ;  he  records  what  ia  most  cnl* 
eulated  to  excite  surprise  or  awake 

horror,  but  take??  no  notice  of  the  un- 
obtrusive ongoing:}  of  those  who  live 
and  die  in  peace  and  quietness.  We 
may  be  sure  that  among  the  patrons 
of  Petrarch  there  was  no  want  ot  rifiiie- 
ment,  or  of  the  domestic  amenities 
with  which  a  youthful  princess,  and 
only  diildy  ought  to  be  surrounded. 
In  fart,  we  have  been  left  tlie  most 
periiianent  and  practical  evidencc.s  of 
the  capacity  of  lhe:>e  t}raut:>  fur  the 
enjoyment  of  the  beautiful.  The 
majestic  cathedral  of  Milan  is  a 
niontiment  of  the  noble  architectural 
taatu  of  Vulentioa'ii  father.  lu  the 
midst  of  donjons  and  fortreaa-palaoea 
it  rose,  an  embodiment  of  the  re^ 
fining  influence  of  rfligion ;  boarinfl; 
in  many  respects  a  likeness  to  the  fair 
and  innocent  being  whose  fortune  we 
are  about  to  narrate,  and  who  assisted 
at  its  fouiidaf ion.  The  progress  of 
the  building  wu»  blow :  it  was  not  till 
a  more  magnificent  usorper  tban  any 
of  the  Viscouti  assumed  the  iron-crown 
of  Loiubardy,  in  our  own  generation, 
that  the  general  design  of  the  Duomo 
of  Milan  was  completed.  iSIanv  of 
the  details  still  remain  unfinisficid  ; 
many  statues  to  be  placed  on  tiieir 
pinnacles ;  some  to  be  replaced  on  the 
marble  stands  from  which  they  were 
overtlvown  by  tbe  cannon  of  Radetski* 
Of  the  old  castle  of  the  Visconti  two 
circular  towers  and  a  curtain-wall  alone 
remain :  its  court-yard  is  converted 
into  a  barrack,  ita  moats  filled  np,  iti 
terraced  gardens  laid  down  as  an  es* 
plnnado  hjt  the  troops  (if  tlic  Austrian 

farrisun.  TLe  family  of  the  Visconti 
ave  perifllMed.  Milan*  to  long  the 
scene  of  thmr  glory,  and  afterwarcu  the 
battle-^ound  uf  contendin;^  claiinnnt?, 
whose  title  was  derived  through  them, 
has  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  a  free 
and  i)owerful  Italian  state :  but  the 
(  athc-dral,  alter  a  growth  of  nearly 
four  centuries',  i?  8ti!l  growincr;  and 
the  Dauie  of  the  genilc  \  uleniiua,  bo 
tniy  associated  with  the  majestic 
gothic  edifice,  "smells  sweeti  and 
bloi>soni3  in  the  dust." 

The  year  after  the  foundation  of 
the  Duomo,  Valentina  Visconti  be- 
came the  bride  of  Louis  Duke  of 
Orleans,  only  Ijrotlier  to  the  reignin:^ 
monarch  of  ITrance,  Charles  VI.  Their 

Klitic  father,  the  wise  King  Charles, 
d  repaired  tlie  diMSten  oocaaioaed 
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by  the  succo««fiil  Rnglii^h  invasion,  and 
the  long  ea|  i  1 1  \  i  t  v  of  John  the  Serond. 

marriage  of  VaU'iiiina  and  I^uis 
was  consiclt'rcd  hi^jlily  desirable  by  all 
parties.  The  important  town  of  Asti, 
with  an  immense  marriage  portion  in 
money,  was  bestowed  by  Giovanni- 
(lalraxzo  on  his  datiirhter.  A  l.ill- 
liant  escort  of  the  ]>ojnl)ard  chivalry 
accompanied  the  •*  pruiuesia  tt^iosa  to 
the  French  frontier. 

Charles  VI.  made  the  most  maj- 
nihteiit  preparations  for  the  recep- 
tiuu  of  his  destined  sister-in-law.  The 
weak  but  amiable  monarch,  ever  de- 
lighting  in  fetes  and  entertainment?, 
conld  gratify  his  childii^h  ta>-te,  while 
dispiaymg  a  delicate  consideration  and 
brotherly  regard  for  Louis  of  Orleans, 
The  mairiage  wiis  to  be  celebrated  at 
Mchm.    Fountains  of  milk  and  choice 
wine  played  to  the  astonishment  and 
delight  of  the  bourgeois.   There  were 
jousts  and  tournaments,  mas<j[ues  and 
bnnquets,welconiiiijx  the  richly-dowered 
daughter  of  Milan.     All  promised 
a  life  of  secured  happiness ;  she  was 
wedded  to  the  brave  and  chivalrooa 
Louis  of  Orleans,  the  pride  and  dorllng 
of  France.     He  was  emineiitly  hand- 
some ;  and  his  ^ay,  graceful,  and  alia- 
ble  manners  gained  lot  him  the  strong 
personal  attaehmrrit  of  all  who  sur- 
rounded him.    But,  alas !  for  Valen- 
tina and  her  dream  of  happinesa» 
Louis  was  a  profli|^;  she  found  ber« 
self,  from  the  first  moment  of  her 
man-iage,  a  nejrh  eted  wife :  her  modest 
charms  and  ecu  tie  de|>ortment  had  no 
attractions  tor  her  volatile  husband. 
The  early  Tmts  of  her  wedded  life 
were  pascod  in  solitude  and  uneom- 
plaiuiu^  sorrow.  She  bore  her  wrongs 
in  dignified  silence.  Her  quiet  endur> 
anoe»  her  pensive  gentleness,  new  for 
«  moTiicnt  yielded  ;  nor  Wiuj  .^he  ever 
heard  to  expret>s  an  angry  or  bitter 
sentiment.    Still  she  was  not  without 
some  consolation :  she  became  the 
mother  of  promising  cliildi\;n,  on  whom 
she  conld  bestow  the  treasures  of  love 
and  tenderness,  of  the  value  of  which 
the  dissolute  Louis  was  insensible. 
Ainiclion  now  beirnu  to  vli.it  the  French 
])ahice.     Charles  VI.  had  long  bhcwa 
evidences  oi  a  Aveak  intellect.  The 
events  of  his  youth  had  shaken  a  mind 
never  robust:  indeed  they  were  such 
a  s-  one  cannot  read  of  even  now  without 
emotion. 

Durioghislon^  minority  ihecomiti^» 
whid^  under  toe  pnufent  admtii»> 
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tratiou  ot  bis  fathur.  Lad  well  nigli  re- 
covered the  defeats  gf  Crewy  and  Fok;- 
tiers,  bad  been  torn  by  intestine  com* 

motions.     The  regent  y  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  yonn^  kin;:>  uncles,  the 
dukes  of  Anjou  and  Hurjjundy.  The 
latter  inheriting  by  his  wife,  who  was 
heiress  of  Flanders,  the  rich  provinces 
bordering  Franu^  on  the  north-east,  in 
afldition  to  his  pmvincp  of  Hnr^tindy, 
found  bim«olt',  in  some  respects,  more 
])Owerfal  than  iiis  sovereign.  The  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  LowConntrleS 
filled  his  coflhrs  with  money,  and  the 
hardy  Burgundian   population  pave 
him.  tit  commandp  a  bold  and  intrepid 
soldiery. 

From  his  earliest  years,  Charles  had 
manifested  a  passion  Ibr  the  chase. 
THien  about  twelve  years  old,  in 
the  forest  of  Senlis,  he  had  encoun- 
tered a  stag,  bearing  a  ollnr  with 
the  inscription,  "  Citsar  hv(  imhi  do- 
navU."  This  wonderful  stag  api>ear- 
ed  to  him  in  a  dream  a  few  years 
afterwards,  as  be  lay  in  his  tent  lx*forc 
Roosebeke  in  FhmdVrs,  wliithrrhc  had 
been  led  hv  his  nnch*  of  Burgumly  to 
quell  au  iasurret^tiou  of  the  citizens 
of  Ghent,  headed  by  the  famous  Philip 
von  Artevelde.    Great  had  been  the 

?feparation8  of  the  turbulent  burghers, 
rotcctcd  by  their  massive  armour, 
they  fonned  themselves  into  a  S4)lid 
square  bristling  with  pikes.  The 
french  cavalry,  armed  with  lances, 
eagerly  waited  for  the  signal  of  attack. 
The  signal  was  to  be  the  unfurling  of 
the  oritlammc,  the  sncrcd  banner  of 
France,  which  had  never  l>efore  been 
displayed  but  when  battling  against 
inftdels.    It  had  been  determine,  on 
this  occasion,  to  use  it  a^nst  the 
Fh^mings  because  they  reject (  -1  tho 
authority  of  Pope  Clement,  c';i!11;;l^ 
themselves  Urbanists,  and  were  conse- 
quently looked  on  by  the  French  as 
excluwS  from  the  pale  of  t]u>  church. 
As  the  young  king  unfurled  this  fonni- 
dable  banner,  the  ?nn.  whirli  had  for 
days  been  obscured  by  a  lurid  fog, 
suddenly  shone  forth  with  unwonted 
brilliancy.    A  dove,  which  had  long 
borered  over  the  king's  battalion,  at 
the  same  time  settled  on  the  ilag-stafi* 

*•  Kow.  h7  the  tip*  of  fhoM  jom.  loft,  fkir  fentlcncB 
of  Fnace, 

Olufio  fir  th«  foldcn  Mllo  vpoa  tbvm  with  tht 

The  Freneh  chivalry  did  inrlecd 
eate^nfe  h  HMMuorabie  chfir'/f  on  these 
bm^^Uers  of  Uheul.  Their  Wee -points 


reached  a  yard  beyond  the  hesds  of 
the  Flemish  pikes.    The  Flemings, 
unable  to  return  or  parry  their  thmsts 
fell  back  on  all  sides.    The  iinuiensc 
central  mHss  of  human'  beings  thus 
forcibly    <x>mpre5«i*<l,    shrieked  sod 
struggleil  in  vain.  Gaspmg  fcrhfcslli, 
they  perished,  sn  mosss,  suffocated  bv 
the   comprc«!5inn.  and  rru«;hc(l  tinder 
the  wpir;]it  of  tht-ir  heavy  nrmuiir.  A 
rt'wartl   had    been    otiercd    i'ur  Uie 
body  of  Philip  van  Artevdde:  itwii 
found  amid  a  heap  of  slain,  sod 
brought  to  the  king's  fmvilion.  Tbe 
young  monarch  gazed  on  the  raonal 
remains  ol"  his  foe,  but  no  wound  co*iW 
be  discoven'd  on  the  body  of  tfe 
FlemMh  leader_he  had  perished  frns 
suffocation.  The  corpse  was  aAenrards 
banged  on  the  nearest  tree.  When 
the  king  «iirvevcd  this  horrible  yet 
bloodless  field,  the  appalling  spectacle 
of  this  mass  of  dead,  amounting,  it  n 
said,  to  S4,000  corpses,  was  mere 
than  his  mind  could  hear.    From  ibij 
period  unnlI^takv!ll)lo  tvith  iu  o>:  of  hi* 
malaflvberaineajjjian  nt.    'I  lit*  uijtrvel- 
lous  stag  took  posscfwion  of  hb  fancy; 
it  seemed  to  him  the  emblem  of  victon  , 
and  hc^eaused  it  to  be  introduced  sid<hi{ 
the  heraldic  insignia  of  the  kisg- 
doni . 

In  hi?  sixt«'enth year,  the  king ?«'lc<"*v 
ed,  as  the  partner  of  his  throne,  ll* 
beautifer  Isabeau  of  Bavaria.  Ae 
also  was  a  Visconti  by  the  luotitf* 
side,  her  father  having  wedded  ont  of 
th(»  (laughters  of  Bemnbos.    In  bcr 
honour  viu  ious  costly  ietes  had  bet* 
given.    On  one  of  these  occasions  4» 
royal  bridcjtroom  displayed  his  ec«o 
tricity  ill  :i  *  liaracteristic  manner.  11» 
chroniclers  of  the  time  have  given  us 
very  dctMled  accounts  of  the?*;  enter- 
tainments.    The  costumes  were 
travu«j:autly  fantastic ;  ladies  csrried 
on  tneir  ncad  an  enormous  haak 
a  very  cumbrous  kind  of  hesd-dnvi 
8urmounte<l   by   hornF   of  f«uth  i-*- 
mcnsions,  that  their  exit  or  entnnrt 
into  an  apartment  was'u  work  of  I'^w* 
siderable  diUiculty.    The  shoes  w«« 
equally  absurd  and  inconvenient;  tb^;  ' 
pointed  extremities,  half  a  yard  "J 
length,  were  tunicil  up  nra]  ft>teDtl 
io  tin-  knees  in  various  grotcMjiM.' lof^ 
The  robes,  the  longopcn  sleeves uf«l|j* 
swept  the  ground,  were  emMsaos*" 
with  strange  devices.    Among  the  per- 
sonal eftects  of  one  of  the  royul  pnriw" 
we   fin<l   an   inventory   of  ah^*^^.  ' 
thousiind  pearls  used  iu  eiubroidei^o 
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on  a  robe  the  wonis  and  music  of  a 
poptilar  sonu. 
The  chronicle  of  the  ReKgieux  de  St, 

Denis  tloforilios  one  of  these  nia>'kc'<l 
Ixtlls,  which  yum  h^'M  in   the  ct  tir*- 
yarJ  of  that  venerable  uhbcy,  tcnipo- 
nuily  roofed  met  with  tn|>('stru*s  for 
the  oeciMon.   The  !«uu<  <  t  the  Duke 
of  Anjoii,  coiHins  of  the  kin^j,  wore 
prepared  to  invade  Na]ile$,  iu  right 
of  tiieir  father,  to  whom  Jonnna  of 
Xaplea  had  devise<l  that  inht-ritanee. 
i'ri'vir)ii<«  to  their  drjiMrtnro,  tljcii-  roynl 
cousin  resolved  to  confer  on  them  tho 
order  of  koighthotxl.     An  imnicnse 
concoarse  of  «:u»  ?ts  were  invited  to 
witnes!<  the  ^^pUMulid  ci  rt  iimiiial,  and 
take  part  in  the  jousts  and  touniaincnts 
which  were  to  foUow.    J  he  kins  hud 
selcfted  a  ?tran^e  scene  for  tlicse  gay 
doinjr"!.     The  AblM-y  of  St.  Denis  was 
the  hist  Testin:r-p1;ir-o  of  the  kin'^r^  of 
France.    Here  mouldered  the  njortal 
remMiu  of  his  preileceapors,  and  here 
were  to  repose  his  bones  win  n  lie,  too, 
should  bo  "gathered  to  hi-^  fathers." 
The  celebrated  •*  Captain  of  the  Com- 
panies,'* the  famous  du  Guesclin,  the 
panour  of  France  in  the  rei^n  of  his 
father,  hnd  paid  iho  dt  Ut  of  nafuro 
many  years  before,  and  reposed  there 
among:  the  mortal  remains  of  those 
ivho<K>  throne  he  bad  forded  so  welL 
Tlie  ii^ioiiishiuent  of  the  guests  was 
extreme,  when  it  aj»|M'ared  that  tho 
exhumation  and  reintennent   of  du 
Guesclin  formed  part  of  the  programme 
of  the  revels.  The  old  warrior  was  tak- 
en up,  the  funeral  riffs  si^lcninly  <r'^>tie 
through,  three  hundred  livrcs  appro- 
moated  to  the  pious  use  of  masses  for 
nis  s<»ul,  and  the  i*evellers  dismissed  to 
meditate  on  t!io  ri>yal  eecentrieitifs. 

The  murder  ofiheCoiustablc  of  France, 
Oliver  de  Clisson,  followed  soon  afler, 
and  quite  completed  the  l)reak  down 
of  iKX)r  Chnr1(  s'»!  miiul.  This  powerful 
ofli(?er  of  the  Crown  had  long  been 
feared  and  hated  by  the  ^at  feudal 
lords,  ci«pecially  by  the  Duke  of  Brit- 
tany, wh'i  pTitcrt.iiiu  *!  an  absunl  jca- 
haisy  of  the  one-eye<l  hero.  Although 
Clisson,  by  his  decisive  victory  at  Au- 
«y,  had  secured  to  him  the  cont(>sted 
dukedom  of  r>i  ir(;iny,  the  jealous  (hike 
treacherous! \  :iri(^«t<Hl  his  ben«*f!ief r>r 
and  ^uest,  whom  he  kept  prisoner  in 
ihit  dtm«;eon9  of  his  castle  or  La  Motte. 
In  the  first  transports  of  his  fury  the 
dwke  had  "iven  ordor*  that  do  f 'Hssou 
should  be  put  to  death ;  but  his  scr- 
fwli^  iMniig  the  cooieqaenees  of  so 


audacious  an  art,  left  his  commands 
unexecuted.  Eventually,  tiie  Con^tu- 
blewas  permitted  by  his  captor  to  pur- 
chii.He  his  freedom,  a  (  onditldn  wnich 
wa>  no  sfHvner  complied  witli,  than  the 
duke  i-e|H'nted  having  allowed  his  too 
to  escape  from  his  hands.  He  now 
suborned  Pierre  de  Craon,  a  personal 
enemy  of  do  Cli-'^on,  to  In?  tlie  pxecu- 
tiouer  of  hxi  vengeance.  The  Consta- 
ble was  returning  to  bis  hotel,  having 
spent  a  festive  evening  ^' it li  his  sOTe- 
rcij;^,  when  he  was  set  <«!  '  y  his  as- 
eusiiius.  lie  tell,  covered  with  wounds, 
and  was  left  for  dead.  To  increase  his 
tonnents,  the  murderer  announced 
to  him,  as  he  fell,  his  mime  and 
motives.  But,  though  severely  in- 
jured, Clisson  was  yet  alive.  The  noise 
of  the  conflict  reached  the  king,  who 
wa.s  just  retiring  to  rest.  lie  hastened 
to  the  ?pot.  Ilis  bleeding  minister 
clung  to  his  robe,  and  implored  him  to 
swear  that  be  should  be  avenged* 

««  My  fidelity  to  your  Majesty  baa 
raised  up  for  me  y»oworful  enemies : 
this  is  my  only  crime.  Whether  I  re- 
cover, or  perish  from  my  woimds^ 
swear  to  me  that  I  shall  not  be  iimt< 
vengi'd." 

•*  I  shall  never  rest,  so  help  me 
Crod,"  replied  the  excited  monarch, 
'*  until  the  authors  of  this  audacious 
crin.t'  .>.liall  be  brought  to  justice." 

C;harles  kept  his  word.  Although 
suffering  from  fever,  the  result  of  this 
night's  alarm  and  exposure*  he  col- 
lect od  a  (■*  in?idei*able  arniv  and  marched 
for  r>rittany.  His  impatient  e.^jjerm'ss 
knew  no  bounds.  'J  hrouj^h  the  sultry, 
noonday  heat,  over  the  and  plains  and 
dense  forests  of  Brittany,  he  pursued 
the  r!??assin  of  his  Constable.  He  rode 
the  torcmost  of  his  host — often  silently 
and  alone.  One  day.  having  under, 
gone  great  personal  fatigue,  he  had 
rln«f  (1  V\s  <>ye8,  still  riding  forward, 
when  ho  was  aroused  by  the  violent 
curveting  of  his  steed,  whose  bHdle 
had  been  seized  byaKnld-locrftingmaDf 
sin^^Milarly  clad. 

'•  Turn  back,  turn  back,  noble  king,** 
cried  he;  "to  proceed  fiu*ther  is  cer- 
tain death,  you  are  betrayed !"  Having 
uttered  thi  se  words,  the  stranger  dis- 
appeared in  the  recesses  of  the  fun-st 
before  any  one  could  advance  to  ai  rest 
him. 

The  army  now  traversed  a  sandy 
plain,  whirh  n'fleeted  the  iiilt-njiify  of 
the  solar  ra^  s.  The  king  wore  a  black 
velvet  jerkin,  and  a  cap  of  crimson 
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velvet,  ornamented  with  a  chajilct  of 
I'ciirli,  This  ilUselccted  cHistuun;  ron- 
dered  tlie  heat  iDsufTerablii.  While 
mTisiiT^  on  the  ?trnni;e  oecurrencc  in 
the  lort-fet,  he  was  arou.si»l  by  the 
clashing  of  steel  around  him.  The 
page*  who  bore  his  lance,  hnd  }'ielded 
to  the  drow-v  infiiipnces  of  the  oppres- 
sive noonday  heal ,  and  as  he  slumbered 
his  hiuce  liud  fallen  with  a  ringing 
loimd  on  the  casque  of  the  page  before 
him.  The  jiuoees>ion  of  these  alarms 
quite  damaired  Charles's  intellect.  Ho 
turned,  iu  a  pju'oxysm  of  madness, 
crying,  "Pown  with  the  tnutorsl"  and 
attackedbisown body-guard.  All  made 
way,  as  the  mad  kjn^  assiuled  them, 
beveral  fell  vtctiins  to  his  wildiy-aimed 
thrusts,  befbre  be  sunk  at  length, 
exhausted  by  his  cflTorts,  a  fit  of  total 
insensibility  followed.  His  l-rother  of 
Orleans  .mil  kimman  of  liurgundy  had 
him  conveyed  by  slow  stages  to  Paris. 

Charles's  recoTery  was  very  tedious. 
]\f;uiv  rcmcflie"?  were  tried — charms 
and  iiieaiitatiuus,  as  Avell  as  medicines ; 
but  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people,  who 
had  always  loved  him,  his  reason  was 
at  length  pronounced  to  be  restored, 
and  his  physicians  recommended  him 
to  seek  amusement  and  diver^iuu  in 
festive  entertainments. 

Another  shock,  and  Charles  VI.  be- 
came a  confirmed  lunatic.  This  tra- 
gical tcrmioatiou  of  an  absurd  frolic 
oocurred  as  foUows 

On  a  gala  occasion  the  monardi  and 
five  knights  of  his  household  conceived 
the  design  of  disguising  themselves  as 
sa^^rs.  Close-fitting  linen  dresses,  eo* 
vered  with  some  bituminous  substance, 
to  which  was  attached  fine  flnx  resem- 
bling hair,  were  stitched  on  their  per- 
sons. Their  grotesque  tiguics  excited 
much  merriment.  Tlu'  Dukes  of  Or- 
leans and  Bar,  who  had  been  supping 
el?rwhere,  entered  the  hall  somewhat 
uilected  by  their  ni^ht  s  di:»^ipatioQ. 
With  inconceivable  foUy,  one  of  these 
tipsy  noblemen  api)lie<l  a  torch  to  the 
coverinj:^  of  one  of  the  satyrs.  The 
misjcrablc  wretch,  burnmw  irightfully 
and  hopelessly,  rushed  urou^  the 
ball  in  horrible  torments,  shrieking 
in  the  a<ionies  of  despair.  The  fire 
was  rapidly  communicated.  To  those 
cf  the  sat}Ts,  whose  hau-y  garments 
were  thus  ignited,  escape  was  hope- 
less. To  detach  the  llaminpr  pitch  was 
impossible;  thc^'  writhed  and  rolled 
about,  but  in  vain:  thmr  tortures  only 
«nd6d  with  their  Uvea.  Oneakmab^ 


sides  the  king  e!*caped.  Kecollecting 
that  I  he  buttery  was  ne.\r,  he  ran  snd 
plunged  himself  in  the  large  tub  of 
water  provided  for  \vn>!iinu'  the  p!nte^ 
and  dishes.  Even  so,  he  did  not  escape 
wiUiottt  serious  injuries.    The  king 
had  been  conversing  in  his  tlisg^uise 
with  tlio  younpr  bride  of  the  Duke  of 
Berri.    bhe  had  recognised  him,  and 
with  admirable  presence  of  mind  sukd 
devotion  she  held  him  &st,  covering 
him  w  IlJi  lier  rol)e  lest  a  «park  should 
d(  cend  on  him.     Jo  her  care  and 
ciicrgj'  he  owed  his  pii  servation  from 
so  horrible  a  fate,  but,  alas !  only  to 
linger  fur  ycjirs  a  miserable  maniac 
The  terrible  spectacle  of  his  com- 
panions in  harnutiss  iixdic  perudiiii^  in 
this  dreadful  manner  before  his  eyes» 
completed  the  wreck  of  his  already 
broken  intellect.  His  reason  returned 
but  partially.  Even  these  slight  amend- 
ments were  at  rare  intervals.   He  be- 
came a  squalid  and  pitiable  object;  hSm 
person  utterly  ncgleetcd,  for  hi?  <z'^r- 
ments  could  only  be  changed  bv  force. 
His  he^tless  andfaithless  wifedeserted 
hinL>-4ndeed  in  his  insane  fits  his  dates* 
tatton  of  her  was  occesslvc — and  ne- 
glected their  children.    One  human 
beinn;  only  could  soothe  and  soften  him, 
his  Kistcr-in-law,  Valentina  Visconti, 

Charles  had  always  nianitestcd  the 
truest  friendship  for  the  neglected  wife 
of  bis  brother.  They  were  alike  un- 
happy in  their  domestic  relationa;  fbr 
the  gallantries  of  the  beautiful  Queen 
were  scarcely  less  notorious  than  those 
of  Louis  of  Orleans ;  and  if  scandal 
HKike  truly,  Louis  himself  was  one  of 
Queen's  lovers.  The  brilliant  and 
beautiful  Isabcnu  was  di^tin^^ui^hed  by 
the  dazzllngly  clear  and  tair  complex- 
ion of  her  German  fatherland,  and 
the  large  lustrous  eyes  of  the  Italian* 
But  Chiirles  detected  her,  and  de- 
light<:d  ill  the  society  of  Valentina. 
He  was  never  happy  but  when  near 
her.  In  the  videut  paroxvams  of  hia 
malady,  she  only  could  venture  to  ap- 
pn>aeh  him — she  alone  had  Influeru'C 
over  the  poor  maniac  He  yielded  to 
her  wishes  without  oppoation ;  and  ui 
his  oeca.sional  }tHiu|)Scs  of  reason, 
touchinj^ly  thank<-(l  his  **  dear  sister " 
for  her  watchlul  care  and  forbearance. 

It  mint  hflcve  been  ft  dimal  change, 
even  from  the  barbaric  conrt  of  Milan; 
but  Valentina  was  not  a  stranger  to 
the  consolations  which  are  ever  the 
reward  of  those  who  prove  themselv^ 
adfiSacrifictng  in  the  perfonnam  of 
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duty.  She  was  eminently  happv  in 
her  diildren.  Cbarles*  ber  eldest 
•on,  early  evinced  a  delicate  entlui-lasm 
of  mind — t!u*  sensitive  oriranis;iiion  of 
genius.  He  waa  attenvai-tis  to  become, 
par  excellence,  the  poet  of  Francis 
In  his  childhood  be  was  distingiiij«hcd 
for  his  ;iini;i])!t.'  dbposition  and  hand- 
some person.  l*o<H;ihly  at  the  time  of 
which  we  now  write,  was  laid  the*  luun- 
dftlion  of  that  nncere  aflfection  for  his 
cousin  Isabella,  eldest  daiij;hter  of  the 
king,  which  many  years  afterwards  re- 
soluid  in  their  happy  union.  One  of 
the  moat  totidiing  poemB  of  Gharies  of 
Orteang  has  been  coanmngly  rendered 
into  English  by  Mr.  Cnre y.  It  i?  ad- 
dressed to  his  decea^*d  wiie,  who  died 
in  child.hedat  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
two;— 

To  make  my  lady's  obscquica, 
My  lore  a  mimter  wrought, 
And  in  the  chantry,  8er\'ice  then 
Wiis  sung  bv  doleful  thought 
The  tapers  were  of  burning  nghSi 
That  light  and  odour  gare^ 
Atul  ^'n<'f,  illumined  by  teini 
Irradiated  her  grave ; 
And  roond  abont  in  qniAiteit  gaita 
Was  carved,  'Within  tlii^  tomb  thew !!«• 
The  fairest  thing  to  mortal  eyes.' 

"  Above  her  lieth  spread  a  tomib^ 
Of  ^o\<\  and  sapphires  blue ; 
The  gold  doth  mark  her  blenednes3, 
The  tafypfaim  mark  her  troe; 
For  bl«'s=iednf"yi  and  truth  in  hflr 
Were  livelily  porttay*d. 
When  gradoas  God  with  both  his  haada 
Ber  wondrous  beauty  made ; 
She  was,  tosfw  aic  withont  di^guisB, 
The  fairest  thiii^  tu  utoi  tai  eytsi. 

"  No  mnrr'.  no  nion' ;  myheaitdothfkin^ 
Wheal  the  life  recall 
Of  ber  who  lived  «o  free  from  tain^ 
So  virtuous  deemed  by  all ; 
\^T)o  in  hfr-flf  was  socompletei 
I  think  tliat  she  was  tn'en 
By  God  to  deck  his  ParadUw, 
And  witli  hi>i  saints  to  reign ; 
For  well  she  doth  become  the  slues, 
Whom,  while  on  earth,  each  one  did  prize, 
Tba  fiOrert  thing  to  DMrtal  eyea  P 

Tb»  «?fime  delicate  taste  and  sweet 
•ensibiluy  which  are  here  apparent 
break  forth  in  another  cbamiing  poem 
by  Charles,  composed  while  a  prisoner 
in  Fn.rl.int].  nnd  dc^crijitive  of  the 
same  Uelighilul  season  that  surrounds 
us  with  light  and  harmony,  while  we 
writa^    la  premlir  {iriiitoiBpi 


"  The  Time  hath  laid  \\\$  maotle  by 
Of  wind,  and  rain,  and  icy  dihl, 

And  donji  a  rli  h  fmlTeiilcry 

Of  sunlight  pour'd  on  hUie  and  hiU. 

No  Ik  ast  or  bird  in  earth  or  sky, 

^\  hftsc  %'oice  dnth  not "» ith  gladnesatbrill ; 

For  Time  liath  laid  his  mantle  by 
Of  wind,  and  nin,  and  i<7  ^ill. 

"  River  and  fountain,  brook  and  rill, 
LcspangKnl  o'er  with  liverj*  gay 
Of  ?ilvtr  droplets,  wind  their  ways 

All  in  tl.'f  jr  now  nf>]  an  l  vie, 

For  Time  hath  laid  his  mantle  by.** 

We  have  ?nid  little  of  Louia  of  Or- 
leans, the  unfaithful  husband  of  Va- 
lendna.  Thia^ouns  prince  bad  many 
redeeming  traits  of  diameter.  Jle 
was  generous,  lil)eral,  and  gracioiia: 
adored  liy  the  French  people  ;  t'undly 
loved,  even  by  his  neglected  wile.  His 
tragical  death,  assassinated  in  cold 
blood  by  his  cousin,  Jean-sans-peur  of 
Burgnndy,  cxcif-.d  in  his  Ijehalf  nnl- 
ver^al  jnty.  l^t  us  review  the  causes 
which  aroused  the  vindictive  hostility 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  only  to  be 
appeased  by  the  death  of  hta  ^y  and 
unsnspicion?  kinsman. 

Among  the  vain  follies  of  Louis  of 
Orleana,  hia  pictttm.gallery  may  be 
reckoned  the  most  offensive.  Herewere 
suspended  the  portraits  of  his  various 
miiitresses ;  amoi^  others  he  had  the 
audacity  to  place tbereihelikeoeaioftiie 
Bavarian  {xrinceas,  wife  of  Jean-sana- 
peur.  The  rr«cntment  of  the  injured 
husband  may  readily  be  conceived.  In 
addition  to  this  very  natural  cause  of 
dislike,  these  dukea  had  been  rivals  for 
that  political  power  w  hich  the  imbeci- 
lity of  Charles  the  Sixth  placed  within 
their  grasp. 

The  unamiable  elements  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Duke  of  Bmi^ndy  had 
been  called  into  active  exercise  in  very 
early  hfe.  While  Duke  dc  Kevers,  he 
was  defeated  at  Nioopolis,  and  made 
prisoner  by  Bajazet,  surnamed  "B. 
derim,"  or  the  'J  himderer.  What  ren- 
dered thb  defeat  the  more  mortifying 
was,  the  boastinl  expectation  of  0ue> 
cess  proclaimed  Ly  the  Christian  army. 
**  If  the  .«ky  should  fall,  we  cotild  up- 
hold it  on  onr  lances,"  they  exclaimed, 
but  a  few  hours  before  their  host 
was  scattered,  and  its  leaders  pri- 
soners  to  the  Moslem.  Jean-sans-peur 
was  d»'talnc(l  in  captivity  until  jin 
enormous  ransom  was  paid  for  his  dc> 
UTeranoe*    Giovanni  •Galeazao  ▼!» 
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suspected  of  connivance  with  Bajazct, 
b'>ta  in  brin;;iu;^  the  Ohmttansto  fi^ht 
Ht  a  disadvantage*  ari  l  iu  putting  the 
Turks  on  the  way  of  o!»tiiining  the 
luaviest  nin?*(>inf.  The  ftplcnetic  irri- 
t  ition  of  thi;*  disaster  seems  to  have 
clung  long  after  to  the  Duke  of  Bur. 
•;iincfv.  llis  eharaeter  was  (piite  the 
n  verse  of  that  of  his  eonfidinj;  kins- 
luau  of  Orleans.  He  wa^  sulitle,  ani- 
bitious,  designing,  crafty — dishonour- 
a')ly  resorting  to^^tiile,  where  lnMlared 
not  venture  on  ovt-rt  aet.s  of  hosti- 
lity. For  the  vurioui  iva^soua  we  have 
mentioned,  he  bore  a  secret,  but  in- 
tense hatred  to  his  co'istn  Louis. 

In  the  early  winter  of  1407,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  luidin;x  l>i^  health 
impaired,  bade  a  teni[)urary  adiua  to 
ilie  ca|'ital,  and  aoeluded  himself  in  his 
favourut^  ehat»:i'i  of  B- ntc.  He, 
heeius  to  have  been  previously  .iw  ikone<l 
to  s<Tious  reilectioDS.  Ho  had  passed 
much  of  hb  time  at  the  convent  of  tbe 
Celestine-s  who,  amou;/  their  most  pre- 
cious relics,  still  nn  kon  the  illiuni- 
nated  manuscript  of  the  Holv  Scrip- 
tures presenteti  to  them  by  Louis  of 
Orleans,  and  bearing  his  auttigraj  h. 
'J'o  this  orrior  of  nionk<»  he  peculiarly 
attached  himseil,  spending  most  of  the 
time  his  qiproaching  deaUi  accorded  to 
him.  A  spectre,  in  the  soHtuile  of  the 
cloisters,  n|'|'<  Mrt  (l  to  him, and  ba«h'  him 
prepare  to  ^luud  iu  the  presence  of  bis 
M^er.  His  friends  in  the  couTent,  to 
^vllonl  ho  narrated  t  he  occurrence,  GOQ- 
triliuted  by  their oxhriiiation'?  todrfprn 
the  serious  convictions  p^e^sing  on  his 
mind.  There  now  seemed  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  Louis  of  Orleans 
-would  return  from  hi?  vobmtary  soli- 
tude at  his  chateau  on  the  Mjirne,  a 
wiser  and  a  better  man,  cured,  by 
timely  reflection,  of  the  only  blemish 
which  tarnished  the  lustre  of  his  many 
virtues. 

The  aged  Doke  of  Berri  bad  long 
lamented  the  ilUfeeling  and  hostility 
which  had  separated  his  nephews  of 
Orlenn?  atid  Burgundy.  Jt  was  his 
earliest  desire  to  see  ih(ise  disconis,  so 
injurious  to  their  true  interests  and  the 
Vell-being  of  the  kingdom,  ended  by  a 
(  ordial  ifconciliat  ion.  lie  ail»lrissi(} 
himself  to  Je^m-sans  peur,  and  met 
with  unhoped-for  suee«'sg.  The  Duke 
of  Burgundy  professed  bis  willingness 
to  bo  ri'coriciU  il,  and  acceded  with 
rlacrity  to  lii^  uin  K'"s  yiroposition  t»f  a 
visit  to  the  invalided  i^ouis.  The  lat- 
ter, em  trnitiiv  and  warm-hearted^ 


cordially  embrace  his  ibrmer  enemy. 
They  received  the  sacrament  t<wef  tMa-« 

in  token  of  peace  and  good-'Wul :  the 
1)  ike  of  Burjiundy,  arrcptin^  the 
prolK  red  hospitality  of  his  kiusmar., 
promised  to  partake  of  a  b«ii<^uet  to 
be  <riven  on  this  happy  occasiott  bj 
L  'uis  (»f  (Irli  ans,  a  frw  days  later. 

]>uriiiLMli''  iulrrval  tlicynuni;  I);ike 
returned  to  I'aris.    His  sister- iu>iawy 
Queen  Isabean,  was  then  residing  at 
the  Hotel  Barbette — a  noble p;dace  in 
a  retired   nei«jhbourh  K>d,    with  fi^ne 
garden*),  almost  completely  »eclu<le<L 
Louis  of  Orleansi  almost  wiattisnd«d* 
vi-iti  il  the  Queen,  to  condole  with  li<er 
on  ilu'  lo-s  ol  her  infant,  who  bad  sur- 
vived its  birth  but  a  lew  days.    VV  hile 
they  were  supping  tooether,  Seas  de 
Courteheuze,     valet -de-chafflbire  to 
Charles  VI.,  arrived  with  a  messAjro 
to  the  Duke: — *' My  lonl,  the  kinf» 
sends  fur  vou,  and  vou  must  instantly 
hasten  to  him,  for  be  has  boaiiieee  of 
great  importnnre  to  you  and  to  him, 
which  he  must  cominunirate  to  yon 
this  night."    Louis  of  Orleans,  never 
doubting  that  this  message  came  from 
llis  In-  )tlnT,  hastened  to  obey  the  Sinn, 
mons,    llif  inconsiderable  escort  ren- 
dered hiui  an  easy  prey  to  the  ruiluuiJi 
who  lay  in  wait  for  nim.     He  was 
cruelly  mwdered  ;  his  skull  cleft  Open, 
till-  iiiatns  senttered  on  thepavem*»r}t  ; 
his  hand  so  violently  severed  from  the 
body,  that  it  was  thrown  to  a  oonatder- 
able  distance ;  the  other  arm  shattered 
in  two  plaees ;  and  the  !)ndy  fright- 
fully manule*!.    About  eighteen  were 
concerned  in  the  murder  :  Raoul  d'O- 
(pietonville  and  Seas  de  Conrteheoae 
acted  as  leaders.    TIh  y  had  long  wait- 
(  ti  f  ir  an  opportunity,  and  lodged  at 
nn  hotel  ''having  for  sign  the  image 
of  Oar  Lady,*'  near  the  Porte  Bar. 
bette,  where,  it  was  afterwards  dlseo- 
vered,  they  hnd  waited  for  se"%'eral 
days  for  their  victim.    Thus  perished, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  the  gay  and 
handsome  Loula  of  Orlenns.  The 
mrttilated  roninin^  were  cfillfeted.  Rr-d 
removed  to  the  Cliun  h  of  the  Ouilie- 
roins,  the  nearest  place  where  they 
might  be  deposited.     This  (  out Vat er- 
nity  were  an  order  of  hermits,  who  had 
succeede<l  to  the  chnrch  convent  of  the 
BlaucManteaux  instituted  St.Loai». 
The  diureb  of  the  Ouillemins  was  boob 
crowded  by  the  friends  and  relative! 
of  the  murdered  Prince.     All  con- 
curred  in  execraung  the  author  orati. 
thonefthia  horrid  deed*  Bu^idgn 
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at  first  fell  upon  Sir  Aubcrt  de  Canny, 
who  liad  good  reason  for  bating  toe 
deceased  JDidce.  Louis  uf  OrKans 
sotue  vcars  previously  hud  carried  off 
Lis  wife.  Marietta  D'£ogkeIn,  and 
kept  lier  openly  mitil  she  had  borne 
liiin  a  sou,  afterwards  the  celebrate  d 
Dunois.  IiniiM'diate  ordLTS  were 
ined  by  the  king  lur  the  arrest  uf  tiie 
Kiiight  of  Canny*  Great  f^ynlp:lthy 
traftfelt  for  the  widowed  Ytdentina, 
and  her  y'>"n<j  ainl  fatlierles;'  children. 
Koooeexprejj-'-ed  himself  u»orestruii''ly 
thao  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  lie 
sent  a  kind  niessige  to  Valentina,  be^. 
gin;i  her  to  Utok  on  hiui  a:^  a  iViend 
and  protector.  \\  hiie  conti'inpliiting 
the  body  of  his  victim,  he  «ald,  "Never 
has  there  bei-n  cominitted  in  tlie  realm 
of  France  a  fouler  niur«ler.*'  His  Au^w 
of  regret  did  not  end  hero:  with  the 
Other  ianraediate  relatives  of  the  «le- 
oeaaed  Prince»  he  bore  the  pall  at  the 
funeral  procession.  When  tin-  boily 
was  removed  to  the  chunh  df"  the  Ce- 
lestiueSf  there  to  be  interred  in  a  heau- 
tifttl  chapel  Louis  of  Orleans  had  him- 
lelf  founded  and  buUt*  Burgundy  wiis 
observed  by  the  spectators  to  j^lird 
tears.  But  he  wa»  destined  siouu  to 
•ssume  quite  another  cbamcter,  by  an 
almost  involuntary  act.  The  rrovo.»t 
of  r^iris,  having  traced  the  fli;:lit  of 
the  ti!^uj»sins,  had  ascertained  beyond 
doubt  that  tbep'  bad  Uiken  reftige  at 
the  hotel  of  this  Teiy  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. He  presented  himself  at  the 
couiu-il,  and  uudertonk  tf>  produce  the 
criuiiituU,  if  permitted  to  peareh  the 
rasidenoes  of  thfe  princes.  Seized 
with  a  sudden  panic,  the  Duke  of 
lJurgundy,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  present,  became  bio  own  ac- 
cuser. Pale  and  tremblinz,  he 
ATOWeil  his  guilt: — "It  was  11"  he 
faltered,  "the  <le\ll  teinpted  me  I" 
Uhe  other  members  of  tiie  council 
shrunk  back  in  undisguised  hoiror. 
Jean>sans-peur«  having  made  this  us- 
t' Minding  confession,  It  ft  tlic  eounrll- 
ciiHn;b.r,  and  started,  without  a  me- 
iiietit  s  deUy,  lur  the  Fiemi-h  li  ou- 
ter. He  was  hoiiy  jnirsued  by  the 
liiends  ill'  iIk'  munleJed  Loui."  ;  but 
his  n»ea.>iin  >  had  been  taken  with  loo 
luucb  pix)n)pt  resolution  to  petriiiit  of 
a  Buoeeiisful  issue  to  his  Oricanist  pur- 
suers. Once  among  his  jtutjecL:*  of 
the  Lnw  CounU'ies,  he  might  diire  the 
utmost  malice  of  lud  opponents. 

In  the  meantinie^  the  will  of  the  de. 
ceased  duke  iras  made  public.  His 


chiuracter,  Uke  Cesar's,  rose  greatly  in 
the  estimation  of  the  citisens,  when  the 

provisions  of  bis  last  testament  were 
made  known.  He  desired  that  he 
should  be  buried  witliout  pomp  in  the 
Church  of  the  Celestines»  arrayed  in 
the  pirb  of  that  order.  He  was  not 
TinTnindfiil  of  tlie  int''H'?tf»  of  literature 
and  science  J  nor  did  he  forget  to  make 
the  poor  and  sufferinff  the  recipients 
of  his  bounty.  Lastly,  lie  confided 
his  ehildren  to  tlie  guardianship  uf  the 
Duke  of  Hurgundy  :  thus  eviueing  a 
spirit  unniludlul  of  injuries,  generous, 
and  eonfiding.    This  <loeumcnt  also 

iiroved,  timt  even  in  his  wild  career, 
.onis  <  1  ( )i  1(  ans  was  at  times  visited 
by  Utter  and  holier  aspirations. 

Valentine  mourned  over  her  bus. 
bnnd  long  and  deeply,  she  did  not  long 
snrvivehirn ;  hh^-snnk  !!n<!erl;erl>ereave- 
ment, and  Ibi lowed  him  to  the  grave  ere 
her^'earof  widowhood  expired.  At  first 
the  inteUigenee  of  hisbarbnr()n<  murder 
excited  in  her  I  reast  unwonted  indig- 
nation. She  exerted  herself  actively 
to  have  his  dcatli  avenged.  A  few  da  vs 
after  the  murder,  she  entered  Paris  m 
♦*  a  lItt<T  covere<l  with  white  cloth, 
and  drawn  by  tour  white  horses.  '  All 
her  retinue  wore  deep  mouminff.  She 
hud  assumed  for  lux  device  Uie  do 
spairiog  motto — 

**  Kien  nc  m'tst  plus, 
Has  ns  m'est  rien." 

Proceeding  to  the  Hotel  St.  Pol,  ac- 
comjianietl  by  her  children  and  the 
Priiieess  Isabella,  the  afHanccd  bride 
of  Charb  s  of  Orleans,  she  threw 
herself  at  the  King's  kne»f,  and, 
in  a  passion  of  tears,  pravetl  lor 
justice  on  the  murderer  of  liis  bro- 
ther, her  lamented  lord.  Charles 
was  deej)ly  moved :  he  also  we}>t  ;i!oud. 
lie  would  ^ladlv  have  granted  her  that 
justice  which  die  demanded,  had  it 
ueua  in  his  power  to  do  so;  but  Bnr- 

<Mindv  w:i^  too  i)oworf;il.  'I  he  leeble 
monjirch  dared  not  ollend  hia  overgrown 
vassal.  A  process  at  law  was  all  the 
remedy  the  King  could  oflbr.  Law  was 
then,  as  now.  a  tedious  and  nneortain 
remedy,  and  a  rieh  and  |»owertul  traver- 
ser could  wear|  out  his  prosecutor  with 
delays  and  quibbles  equal  to  our  own. 
Jcan-sans-]>enr  rctnrnt'din  di  fiance  to 
I^ari"*  to  conduct  the  proceedings  in  his 
own  defence.  He  had  erected  a  strong 
tower  of  solid  masonry  in  his  hotel ; 
here  he  was  secnre  in  the  midst  of  hi  r 
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formidable  guards  and  soldiery.  For 
his  defence,  be  procured  the  services  of 
Jean  Petit,  a  di^tingui8hed  member  of 
the  Univer'*i{y  of  Paris,  and  a  pojml  u* 
orator.   The  oration  of  Petit  (which 
has  rendered  him  infamous),  wa«  rather 
a  pbilij)|)ic  against  Louis  of  Orleans, 
tlmn  a  ilcftmc  of  Jeaii-«an«-pfur.  Ho 
labours    to   prove  that  the  prince 
deserved  to  die,    having  conspired 
agninnt  the  kiiig^  and  kin^rdom.  One 
of  the  chargt'e — thnt  of  liav  in;:,  liv  in- 
cantations, endeavounil  t')  destroy  tho 
monarch — 2[ivc8  m  u  binguhu-  idea  of 
the  credulity  of  the  times,  when  we 
reflect  that  tlu-f  absurd  allegations 
were  ♦.frion^ly  niado  and  bflievcd  liv  a 
learned  doctor,  hiiusell'  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  most  learned  oody  in 
France,  the  University  of  Paris.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  confipired  "  to  »  aufc 
the  king,  our  lord,  to  die  ot'  a  disorder, 
80  languishing  and  so  slow,  that  no 
one  should  diviue  the  cause  of  it ;  he, 
by  dint  of  mon«  y,  Li  iUt  d  four  person?, 
an  apostate  uionk,  a  knight,  an  esquire, 
and  a  varlet,  to  whom  he  ^ave  his  own 
sword,  his  dagger,  and  a  nng^  for  them 
to  consecrate  to.   or  more  proporly 
pptaking,  to  make  use  nl",  in  the  iianic 
of  the  devil,"  &c.    "The  monk  made 
several  incantations.  .    .    .  And  one 
jriaiid  jji vocation  on  a  Sunday,  very 
early,  and  before  sunrise  on  a  moun- 
tain near  to  the  tower  of  Mont-joy. 
•   .   The  monk  performed  man^  su- 
pcrstltious  acts  m  ar  a  bush,  with  invo- 
cation'-  1o  tin-  dj'vil ;  and  while  so  doinfj 
be  stripped  himself  uulccd  to  his  shirt 
and  kneeled  down :  he  then  struck  the 
points  of  the  sw  :  1  and  diia:^or  into 
the  ground,  and  j  laced  the  ring  near 
them*     Having  uttered  many  invo- 
cations to  the  wivils,  two  of  them  ap- 
pi  ared  to  him  in  the  shape  of  two  men, 
clothed  in  browni  Ii-ctccti,  one  of  whf>ni 
was  called  lleruiiay,  and  the  other 
Estraniain.   lie  paid  them  such  honors 
and  reverence  as  were  due  to  God  our 
Saviour — after  which  he  retired  behind 
t)ic  VmihI).    The  devil  who  had  come 
lor  the  ring  took  it  and  vanished,  but 
he  who. was  come  for  the  sword  and 
dagger    remained, — but  afterwards, 
having  seized  them,  lie  al^o  vanished. 
The  monk,  shortly  after,  came  to  w  here 
the  devils  had  been,  and  found  the 
sword  and  dagger  lying  flat  on  the 
ground,  the  swonl  havnig  the  point 
broken — but  he  saw  the  point  among 
some  powder  where  the  devil  had  laid 
it.    Having  waited  half-an-hour^  the 


other  devil  returned  and  gave  him  the 
ring,  which  to  the  sight  wasof  the  oohmr 

of  red,  nearly  scarlet,  and  said  to 
him  :  *  Thou  wilt  put  H  into  the  normth 
of  a  dead  man  in  the  manner  iLou 
bowest,*  and  then  he  vanidied.** 

To  this  f>ratlon  the  advociitc  of  the 
IJuchess  of  (Orleans  replied  at  grcrtt 
length.     Valentina's  answer  to  the 
accusation  we  have  quoted,  was  con- 
cise and  simple.     "The  late  duke, 
Louis  (jf  Orleans,  wa?  a  prineo  of  too 
great  piety  and  \  irtue  to  tam^ier  with 
sorceries  and  witehcral't."     Ihe  legal 
proceedings  against  Jean-sa»upeur 
seemed  likely  tolast  foran  internnnable 
period.    Even  should  they  be  decided 
m  favour  of  the  family  of  Orleans,  the 
feeble  aorerewn  dared  not  carry  ihA 
sentence  of  Uie  law  into  execution 
against  so  power  fid  an  offender  a  ^  t>ie 
Duke  of  Burgundy.    Valentina  knew 
this ;  she  knew  also  that  die  ooold  not 
find  eiM'wherc  one  who  could  enlbroe 
her  claims  for  jn5?tico — ^^pistice  on  the 
murderer  of  her  husband — the  slaver 
of  the  father  of  her  defenceless  cnil- 
drcn.    Milan,  tlie  home  of  her  fnH. 
hood,  wn*;  a  slaughter-house,  reekir»^ 
with  the  blood  of  Imt  kindred,  ir'ivc? 
years  previously  her  father,  Giovanni 
ualcazzo  Visconti,  had  died  of  tho 
plague  which   tlu-n  de>olated  lt:ily. 
To  avoid  this  terrible  di-t-^rflcr  he  shut 
himself  up  in  the  town  ut  iSiarignanOy 
and  amused  Umself  during  his 
elusion  bjf  the  stnd^  of  judicial  aa- 
trology,  m  which  science  he  wn?  an 
adept.    A  comet  appeared  in  t lie  sky. 
The  haughty  Yisconti  doubted  Hot 
that  this  phenomenon  was  an  announce- 
ment  to  film  of  hh  Rpproaching  rlt  ntf  . 
♦«1  thank  God,"  he  cried,  "that  thjjii 
intimation  of  my  dissolution  will  be 
evident  to  all  men:  my  jrlorious  life 
"vvill  l>e  not  in  gloriously  tenninated." 
'J'lie  event  justilied  tlie  omen.    By  his 
second  marriage  with  Katharina  Vis- 
conti, daughter  of  his  unele  Bemabosiy 
Gioi  anni  Galeazzo  left  two  sot)^.  still 
very  y(  )nn  is,  C  iovanni-  Maria  and  Fhilip- 
po-Maria,  amoti^  whom  his  domiuiona 
were  divided,  their  mother  actii^  as 
guardian  and  rc^nt. 

All  the  fer(KMous  rharacteristics  of 
the  Visconti  seemed  to  be  centred  in 
the  stepmother  of  Yalenttna.  The 
Duchess  of  Milan  delighted  in  exe- 
cuticms;  she  beheaded,  en  the  slitiht*  st 
suspicions,  the  highest  nobles  of  Loni. 
baitly.  At  length  abe  provoked  repri. 
sals,  and  died  the  victim  of  poiMm. 
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Giovaiini-^klaria,  nurtured  in  blood, 
ma  the  worthy  son  of  sueh  a  mother. 
His  thirst  for  blootl  was  unquenchable ; 
hit  fiiVDorite  pursuit  was  to  witness  the 
toni)t'nfs  of  criminals  delivered  OTer 
to  bkiodhounds,  traine<l  fur  the  pur- 
pose, and  fed  only  on  human  llesh. 
liis  huntsman  and  favorite,  Squarcia 
GvtOM^  on  one  occasion,  for  the 
iBiHeoMDt  of  his  master,  threw  to 
Ihem  a  young  boy  only  twelve  yearn 
of  a  r*".  The  innoct^t  child  chinjr  to 
UK-  kiicis  ot  the  duke,  ami  entreated 
thiit  he  uiight  be  preserved  from  so 
terrible  a  fate.  The  bloodhounds 
hong  back.  Squarcia  Giramo  seizing 
the  child,  with  his  hunting-knife  cut 
his  throat,  and  then  flung  him  to  the 
dogs.  More  merciful  than  these 
human  monsters,  they  refused  to  touch 
thsinfioeentTicUin. 

FiODo  C;i  ne,  one  of  the  ablest  gene- 
i^ls  of  the  late  duke,  compelled  the 
voting  princes  to  admi*^  to  their 

CQuacil,  and  submit  to  his  manage- 
ment of  their  atTairs  ;  as  he  was  child- 
let*  himself,  he  pemiitted  them  to  live, 
stripped  of  power,  and  in  great  penu- 
ry. To  the  sorrow  and  dismay  of  the 
Milanese,  they  saw  this  salutary  check 
wi  the  ferocious  Visconti  abonl  to  he 
WBioved  by  the  death  oi"  Fucino  Caue. 
Determtnea  to  prerent  the  retam  to 
power  of  the  young  tyrant,  they  at- 
tirkcj  and  mastfnered  Giovanni-Maria 
in  tlie  stncts  of  Mihin.  While  this 
tragedy  was  enacting,  Faciao  Cane 
bieathed  his  last. 

PbOippo-Maria  lost  not  a  moment 
hi  causing  himself  to  be  prochiimed 
duke.  To  j»ecure  the  fidelity  of  the 
soldier^',  he  married,  v  itliont  delay, 
the  widow  of  their  loved  commau- 
Beatrice  di  Tcnda,  wife  of 
Fadno  Cane,  was  an  old  woman,  while 
her  young  bridegroom  was  scarcely 
t'.Tcnty  vcars  of  iiic :  so  ill-assorted  a 
union  (ouM  j^carcely  be  a  luippy  one. 
Phili]»iK>- Maria,  the  moment  his  power 
wss  firmly  aecnred,  resolved  to  free 
Unself  fiiom  a  wife  irfiose  many  vir- 
tues could  not  compensate  for  herwant 
of  youth  and  licauty.  The  mean?  to 
which  ho  re-'Oi  ted  were  atrocious  :  he 
•ccused  the  j)oor  oldduchess  of  having 
▼iolaced  her  marria^  tow,  and  com- 
l*^led,  by  fear  of  the  torture,  a 
young  c*ourtier,  Michel  Oroinljelli,  to 
heconjcher  a«  e^v-.r.  The  duke,  tle'r-'- 
*^ure,  doomed  tle-m  both  to  he  be- 
Jiieded.  Befoix*  the  fatal  blow  of  the 
cttcutioiier  made  ber  hia  victoi  Boa- 


trice  di  Tendn  eloquently  defended 
herself  from  the  calumnies  of  her  hus- 
band and  the  base  and  trembling 
Orombelli.  "I  do  not  repine,"  she 
said,  "for  I  am  justly  punished  for 
having  violrited,  by  my  wcond  mar- 
riage, the  res[)ect  due  to  the  memory 
of  my  deceased  husband ;  1  submit  to 
the  chastisement  of  heaven  ;  I  only 
prav  that  my  imiooence  may  be  madiie 
evident  to  all ;  and  that  my  name  may 
be  transmitted  to  posterity  pure  and 
spotless." 

Such  wore  the  sons  of  Giovanni-Ga- 
leazso  Visconti,  the  half-brothers  of 
the  gentle  Valenttna of  Orleans.  When 
she  sank  broken-hearted  into  an  early 
gr?»vc — her  huj'band  nnnvenjred,  her 
ehildren  un[>rotected — she  lelt  how 
hopeless  it  would  be  to  look  for  suc- 
cour or  sympathy  to  her  father's  house : 
yet  her  last  moments  were  |)ussed  in 
peace.  Her  maternal  solicitude  f^r 
her  defenceless  orphans  was  <(>f  thed 
bv  the  conviction  that  tlu  v  would  be 
guaixled  and  pi*otected  by  one  true  and 
feithful  friend.  Their  maffnanimoua 
and  high-minded  mother  had  attached 
to  them,  by  ties  of  affection  and  gra- 
titude more  strong,  more  enduring 
than  those  of  blootl,  one  well  tilted 
by  his  chivalrous  nature  and  heroic 
bravery  to  defend  and  shelter  the 
children  of  his  protectress.  Dunois— > 
**they(mng  and  bmve  Dunois" — the 
bastard  of  Orleans,  as  he  is  generally 
styled,  was  tlie  illegitimate  son  of  her 
husband.  Yalentiua,  far  from  slight- 
ing the  neglected  boy,  brought  him 
home  to  her,  nurtured  and  educated 
him  with  her  children,  eheri>hini:  him 
as  if  he  had  indeed  been  tlie  son  of  her 
bosom.  If  the  chroniclers  of  the  time 
are  to  be  believed,  she  loved  him  more 
fendly  than  her  own  ofispring.  "  My 
noble  and  gallant  boy,"  she  would  say 
to  him,  *'  I  have  been  robbed  of  thee; 
it  is  thou  that  art  ile^tined  to  be  thy 
father's  avenger ;  wilt  thou  not,  for 
my  sake,  who  have  loved  thee  so  well, 
protect  and  cherish  these  helplesa  little 
ones?** 

Long  years  after  the  dcatlf  of  Va- 
leutina  the  vengeance  of  heaven  did 
overtake  Jean-sans-peur  of  Burgundy : 
he  fen  the  victim  of  treachery  sudi  as 
be  had  inflicted  on  Louis  of  Orleans; 
but  the  erne!  retidition  was  not  ac- 
complished tlirough  the  instrumen- 
tality or  connivance  of  the  Orleanlsts: 
Duuois  was  destined  to  play  a  tar  no- 
bler part.  The  able  seooniwr  of  Jean 
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of  Arc— tlM  htm  defender  of  OrloMt 

ftgiunst  the  bcseiging  English  host — 
he  mav  rank  n»*xt  to  his  illustrious 
countrywoman,  "La  Pucelle,"  as  the 
deliverer  of  hu  eoontrjr  from  foreiga 
foc9.  His  bravery  in  wer  wae  not 
pn  ator  than  his  di.stiUi'r<*^t»Ml  dcvoiioQ 
to  his  half-brothers.  Weil  and  nobly 
iS&A  he  repay  to  Valcntinm  by  his  un- 
ceesing  devotion  to  her  childreik,  her 
tentler  can*  of  hi"  early  years.  Char- 
les of  Orleans,  lak-in  prl-^oner  by  the 
Kuglish  at  tlie  fatal  battle  of  A;fin- 
oonrtf  was  fl«jlained  for  the  gri'ater 
part  of  liis  life  in  rantivlf  \  :  his  infant 
children  wen;  iinri'»l*'  to  iiiaint;i!n  their 
righUii.  Jiuuois  ritcuiK^ueifd  tor  llieni 
their  hereditary  riiihts,  the  extensive 
appanages  of  the  house  of  Orleans. 
Thvv  owed  CTervihin<;  to  hii  sincere 
and  watchful  ail'ection. 

Valentina's  short  life  was  one  of  su^ 
fering  and  trial ;  but  she  seems  to  h  ivc 
issued  from  the  furnaee  of  afllt  li  >n 

purified  seven  times."  In  the  a>id.st 
Of  iHcentious  cxNirtand  age,  she  shines 
forth  a  "pale  pure  star."  Her  >t- 
Icss   fame  has   n<>ver  been  assail  mI. 

ty,  j>Mrity,  and  gooilnesi,  were  her 
distia^Liishing  characteristics.  She  was 
ever  a  self-sacrificing  friend,  a  t^-nik  r 
mother,  a  loving  and  fiiihfnl  \r'i[v. 
Her  pentlc-cndnruiu-c  ol'  her  (lotnfslic 
trials  recalls  to  mind  the  characicr  uf 
one  who  may  almost  bo  styled  her 
contemiKjrary,  the  *'  patient  GriscMa," 
so  immortalised  by  Chaucer  and  Buc- 


OMio.  YaleBtins  adds  nioilMr  ou 
•mpU  to  tk«  many  which  history  pro. 
sentu  for  our  conteroplRtion.  to  shew 
that  sutTerin^  virtue,  sooner  or  later, 
meets  with  its  recompense,  eveo  ia 
this  life.  The  broken-bearled  Dttphiws 
of  Orleans  became  the  ancestrc^  of 
two  lines  of  French  sovcreigas,  and 
th  rough  her  t  he  kings  of  France  foa  n  iled 
their  claims  to  the  Duchy  of  Milan, 
ller  gran  Ihdii,  Louis  ilie  Twelfth,  the 
"  father  of  his  j>eople,"  was  the  ^on  '  f 
the  poet  Duke  of  Orleans.  On 
extinction  of  male  heirs  to  this  elder 
brunch,  the  descendant  of  her  youujjer 
son,  the  Duke  of  Anfrntileuje,  ascend- 
ed the  throne  a:i  Francis  the  Ktrst. 
Uer  great  ffraod^daughter  was  the 
mother  of  Alphonso,  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
the    **  magnanimo  Alfonso"  of  tl)o 
poet  IVsso.    iiis  younger  sister,  i^u. 
nora,  will  erver  be  remembered  as  the 
l)eloved  one  of  the  sreat  e|»c  poet  of 
Italy — the  ill-starreu  TorquSto  Tafsso. 

The  mortal  remains  of  Valeatina 
repose  at  Blois ;  her  heart  is  buried 
witli  her  husband,  in  the  Chimsh  of 
the   CeU'st  iiu'S  at   Paris.     ( U'lT  the 

tomb  was  placed  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :— . 

"  Cy  si*  L07>  I>a«  DXMmm. 
Lniwt  mir  ton*  tfvet  tenrl«aai 
Fut  It  plus  iialtle  cn  von  Ttvalll 
MaU  ung  qui  nmlt  alUur  devkilt, 
JfU  tnv*  to  Mrt  mmirir." 


WmiTTXM  AFTSE  TISiTIHO  SXITSK  CATBEPBAX* 

There  were  ]Mdc  figures  of  ancient  kinjr^. 

And  sciuptured  knights  and  warriors  were  tbere^ 

And  sainted  priests  ia  attitude  of  prayer ; 

But  (Urn  and  dreary  S(H>med  the  hallowed  things, 
Of  that  august  Cathedral  as  they  lay. 

In  twili;;ht_till  the  painted  window's  ray. 
Like  sunset  tints  mixed  with  the  rainbow's  hue; 

Shed  o'er  the  antique  tigures  in  tny  view^ 
A  living  splendour.    So  wc  see  the  light 

Ot  many-coloured  genius,  probably  cast, 
Over  high  thoughts  and  warrior  actions  past : 

MakiuL'  them  fla^h  before  the  mental  sightp 
With  an  undoing  radiance,  as  wc  read 

Thy  glorious  page— High  jyiiutstrel  of  the  Tweed  I 

IL  JL  Hoan. 
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It  hai  oft«n  ttrnek  as  as  not  a  little 
tingul  ir,  that  of  those  wbo  visit  Italy 
from  the  British  Tslands  so  few,  in 
comparison,  include  within  their  totir 
a  visit  to  the  Island  of  Sicii/.  Naples, 
or  at  tbe  fartbeet  Psfltmn*  usttsllj 
forms  the  southern  limit  to  the  hosto 
of  annnil  tourists  whuni  the  jnnnmf- 
rable  incentives  to  travel  lead  to  the 
e1a«8ieal  scenes  of  that  sunny  land, 
whoso  enchantments  of  dime,  of 
sconerr,  and  of  association,  still  con- 
tiinie  to  ejcerci'^e  an  ahnost  uii.ihated 
attraction,  despite  of  the  man^  compe- 
titors for  pnblio  fiitronr  which  the 
tniracnlons  facilities  of  travel  have 
brought  within  the  reach  of  Mearn* 
propelled  humanity. 

Ky  the  wny,  how  wonderful  are  the 
revolutions  ^^lI:^h  steaiu  has  wrought 
in  the  world!  The  diamond,  we  are 
told,  is  but  pnre  carhnn  ;  and  the 
dr^am  of  the  ulchyiuiiit  h^a  long  been 
to  disentomb  the  gera  in  its  transin* 
cent  purity  from  the  sooty  mass  dug 
up  from  the  coal  field.  But  if  the 
visionary  has  failed  to  extricate  the 
fair  spirit  f^om  its  earthv  cerements, 
the  praotieal  philosopher  has  produced 
from  thp  primy  lump  n  pom,  in  com- 

Jiarison  to  which  the  diamond  is  value- 
ess — has  evoked  a  Titanic  power,  be- 
fore which  tbe  gods  of  ancient  fable 
could  not  hold  their  heaven  for  an 
honr  ; — a  power  wielding  tbe  thunder- 
bolt of  JoTe,  the  sledge  of  Valcan, 
tbe  club  of  Hercnles ;  which  takes  to 
Itself  the  talaria  of  Mercury,  the 
iipced  of  Iri.x,  and  the  hundred  arms 
of  Briierius.  Ay,  the  carbon  gives 
us,  indeed,  the  diamond  after  lUl  ;  tbe 
white  and  feathery  vapour  that  hisses 
from  the  panting  tube,  is  the  priceless 
pearl  of  the  modern  utilitarian. 
Without  STFAM  man  is  nothing — a 
tnerexoologicai  .<«pecimen— >Lord  Mon* 
boddo's  ape,  without  the  caudal  elonga* 
tion  of  the  vertebrff*.  With  steam, 
man  u  everything.  A  creature  that 
unites  in  himself  the  nature  and  the 


power  of  every  animal ;  more  wonderful 
than  the  ornithorynchus^he  is  llsh, 
fl  sh,  and  fowl.  He  can  traverse  the 
illimitable  ocean  with  the  pamholings 
of  the  porpoise,  and  the  snort  of  the 
whale;  rore  through  the  regions  of 
the  earth  with  the  speed  of  the  ante- 
lope, and  the  patient  strength  of  the 
camel ;  he  essays  to  tly  through  the 
Mr  with  the  steam-wing  of  the  aero- 
naotiooDy  though  as  yet  his  pirdons 
are  not  well  fledLred,  arid  his  efforts 
have  been  somewhat  learian.  And, 
albeit  our  own  steam  aeronavigation 
is  chie6y  confined  to  those  involuntary 
gambols  (as  Sterne  happily  called 
Sancho's  blanliet-toisinjr"},  which  we 
now  and  then  take  at  tbe  instance  of 
an  exploding  boiler,  yet  may  we  have 
good  hope  that  our  grandchildren  will 
be  able  to  "take  the  wings  of  the 
morninpr,'*  and  .-"ip  their  cup  of  tea 
genuine  at  Pekin.  He  is  more  than 
Duman*  and  little  less  than  Divinity. 
Were  Aristotle  alive,  he  would  define 
the  genus  *'  homo" — neither  as  *•  ani- 
mal rideiis,"  nor  yet  **  animal  sentiens/' 
but  Animal  Vapobaks."  True  It  is, 
doubtlessy  that  roan  alone  can  enjoy 
liisj.jke.  He  hath  his  laugli,  when 
the  monkey  can  hut  grin  and  the  ape 
jabber — his  thinking  he  shares  with 
the  dog  and  the  elephant ;  but  wbo  is 
there  that  can  "  get  up  the  steam"  but 
man  ?  "  Man,"  f^ay  we,  **  is  an  animal 
that  vArocRETH  !"  and  we  will  wager 
one  of  Stephenson**  pstent  high-pres- 
sure engines  i^ainst  our  cook's  potato- 
steamer,  that  Dr.  Wbatley  will  affirm 
our  definition. 

But  our  digression  is  leading  us 
astray ;  we  have  iieen  off  the  raiU,  and 
are  in  imminent  danger  of  walkincr,  it 
may  be,  through  the  roof  of  a  house, 
amongNt  the  re&pectat)le  inmates  of 
the  fourth  iloory  or  of  plunging  head- 
long down  an  embankment.  Let  ns 
simt  off  the  steam,  and  gel  hack  upon 
our  track — entreating  our  reader's 
pardon  for  the  skittlthness  of  our 


*  \:^  Aiitunin  iii  Stdly  ;  bchi^  nn  account  of  the  principal  r  rnains  of  Anti*|iiitT  ^x- 
iating  in  that  Island,"  &c,  lie   By  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde.    Dublm :  Hodge*  and  dmitti. 
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hobby.  And  now,  then,  tor  Sicily. 
We  have  said  that  tho  Ttalinn  touri-t 
does  uot  alwa^b  visit  the  iaiaitJ,  whit'h 
is  so  eaailj  reached  from  the  bay  of 
Naples,  or  the  shores  of  Calabria  ; 
and»  in  truth,  he  does  himself  a  griov- 
ous  wronp:  by  striking  out  his 
*'  carte  de  voydge"  the  land  of  the 
hun — the  isle  of  the  Cyclops  and  the 
Giants,  «a  old  Homer  calls  It.  It  is 
a  rich,  a  benuHfuU  and  a  picturesque 
spot  of  earth,  as  any  that  noats  on  the 
bosom  of  the  waters  ;  and,  tliough  its 
natural  excellencies  contrast  painfully 
with  its  social  degradation — its  past 
memories  with  its  present  realities^its 
ancient  monuments  with  its  modern 
incivilisation — these  very  contrasts* 
if  tlifv  do  not  heighten  the  picture  to 
the  rvr,  at  least  deepen  the  inter- 
est tu  the  mind.  The  traveller  of 
refinement  and  reflection — he,  in- 
deed, to  our  thinking*  is  alone  a  tra- 
veller ;  without  them  he  is  but  a  hco- 
tHotwe  (do  not  l)e  alarmetl  nt  tbf  word, 
dear  reader,  we  are  not  meditating 
another  escapade) — the  traveller  of 
refinement  and  reflection  will  think 
upon  Sicilj  with  feelings  near  akin  to 
those  which  we  shall  express  in  words 
better  than  any  of  our  own . 

**  Altra  Tolia  (|uivi  flor'ivan  le  nrti  c  popolo  d^ltOlMit 
Or  tatt  4  rorlnato  uato  •  (aUo  U  gnerra, 
CUlidiitnMtvadointtCoa  Wit  roiae  per  dlnol 
riTl 

Fk  pUuil  friittHbrf  Hon  mal  di  frondi  privt : 

Kupi  c«Dutt  o  I'l^iicrt:!  li  ■>  i  Jur.i,  c  montl MtiMliat 

Coa  flori  cd  ertw  fn  prati  ancnlMiml  i 

lUm  O  Straakrl  ftior  d«l  T>if)i«m  aoa  4  uat 

iMlft  pitt  Mlta,  CM  dd  i^a  micim,  od  son  pin 
liete.** 

Sicily  is  all  thii,  and  more.  There  is 
scarcely  A  spot  upon  it  that  is  not  clas- 
sical— scarcely  a  locality  that  is  not 

consecrated  to  the  mnses.  We  cannot 
understand  the  history  of  Greece,  or 
Carthage,  or  of  Kome,  uulc^s  we  are 
also  acquMnted  with  that  of  Sicily. 
A  modern  traveller  has  well  observed, 
that  '*  through  the  medium  of  Sicily 
Rome  first  ootnTnenoed  her  career  of 
foreign  g^reatii.  ;  there  it  was  she 
first  acquired  ihut  taste  for  the  floe 
arts  by  which  she  became,  in  after 
ages,  so  pre-eminently  distinguished ; 
and  from  thence  she  obtained  all  those 
splendid  works  of  Grecian  skill  and 
ingenuity,  many  of  which,  to  the  present 
day,  continue  to  ad<»rn  the  galleries  of 
the  Eternal  City,  and  to  be  held  up  as 
the  most  perfect  models  of  human  art* 
There  Is  no  paud^of  works  upon 


Sicily,  topographical  and  arcb8K>Io- 
gical — hut    they    are     chiefly  by 
foreign  authors.    Amongst  the  prin- 
cipal we  may  enumerate  thoee  of  the 
Duke  de  Serradifalco,  the  Prince  de 
Trabia,  and  the  magnificent  volumea 
of  Hunt- 1  and  of  Saint  Non,  both  of 
which  ahouud  in  accurate  and  beau* 
tiful  illustrations  of  every  interesting 
monument  in  the  island.    Some  few 
books,  too,  we  have  in  English  on 
these  subjects,  but  the  infurnialion  ii 
scant,  and  nmeh  is  kl't  yet  t'or  enter- 
prise and  learning.    We  are  disposed, 
therefore,  to  welcome  another  book  on 
Sicily,  and  to  scan  its  pages  writh  ne 
unfriendly  eye.    The  Yolume  before 
us,  though  it  has  uot  seen  the  light  tid 
the  jTi^'-vrt  year,  is  the  r«'ror«i  of  a  tour 
made  mure  tlian  seventeen  years  siiiO;', 
The  delay  in  its  publication  is  paiU/ 
accounted  for  by  its  noble  author;  aad 
though  the  value  of  any  work  of  the 
kind  must  be  necessarily  diminished  by 
being  so  long   held   over,  still  the 
rhan^'ts  which  have  taken  place  in 
Sicily,  in  a  social  puuit  of  view  (with 
the  eiception  of  the  recent  ntvolution^ 
the  permanent  effects  of  which  are  f  efy 
doubtful),  have  been  so  few,  that  tbe 
tourist  of  to-day  will  find  lit?!t»  which 
dialers  from  the  desscription.s  ot  twenty 
years  ago,  in  the  people  or  their  habiu, 
while  the  monuments  of  antiquity  and 
the  iace  of  the  countrj  remua  entirely 
unchanged.    The  object  of  the  llarw 
quis  of  Ormonde  in  the  present  publi- 
cation is  briefly  and  modestly  stated 
by  him: — While  aiming  at  giving 
pleasure  to  the  scholar  and  the  anti- 
quary, to  supply  a  volume  which  may 
be  acoeptable  to  the  traveller,  as  con- 
taining a  fa  thful  account  of  the  objectf 
most  worthy  of  notice,  with  such  hints 
as  to  time,  distance,  and  nieans  of 
transit  as  m&y  be  relied  ou."  With 
the  modem  history,  politics,  and  tn* 
ternal  condition  of  the  country,  he 
deals  but  very  slightly.     Thus,  as 
might  be  expected,  we  nrc  not  favoured 
with  many  political  dl^quisitions  («r 
philosophical  inquiries,  but,  in  tbetr 
stead,  we  have  occasional  notices  sf 
placee  and  things  that  show  goed 
taste,  and  a  scholarly  appredatiau  cf 
tbe  beautiful  and  the  classic. 

After  a  visit  to  Pajslmn,  tbe  Marqaii 
of  Ormonde  proceeded  to  Stromboliaod 
Lipari,  ascending  the  volcano  of  ths 
former,  and  thenoe  entered  SieOy  ly 
Messinai  which^  as  onr  renders  kncf« 
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h  one  of  the  three  capital  cltios  of  the 
island,  its  situation  is  charmiiiff,  iving 
at  the  bate  of  a  range  of  mountnins 
clothed  with  Mr ood»  vineyard*,  and  olive 
groves,  w})I!e  the  tnwn  itself,  following 
the  imlctitatimts  (if  \hv  yhnn-,  presents, 
fioni  the  sea,  a  very  luaguificent  ap- 
pearance. The  author  tuces  occasion 
to  gi?e  us  a  brief  but  well  sketched 
epitome  of  t!io  moJern  history  cf  the 
iebnd,  from  the  latter  portion  of  the 
eighteenth  centnrj  to  the  establishment 
of  the  constitution  in  1812 ;  and  thence 
to  the  recent  revohirion,  w  hich  termi- 
nated, in  the  oiid  of  May  last,  by  a  sur- 
render of  ail  the  fitrunghulds  in  the 
tstand  to  the  troops  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  and  the  nominal  return  of  the 
Sicilians  to  their  alhgiance.  Making 
Messina  his  bead-quarters  for  a  few 
days,  our  author  visited  Charyhdis  and 
Seylla.  Of  the  former*  he  observes 

"  Both  Ulysses  and  .^oeas  wero  warned 
to  be  on  their  guard  against  thu  puetical 
l)i\;4JK-ar,  and  were  we  to  believe  the  tales 
xiilaled  by  BufTon  and  others  of  the  fatal  con- 
aeqiiien<»d  of  approaching  witliin  its  influence, 
we  ahoald  bclttve  the  daiigfr  to  lie  still 
eqiinlly  preat,  and  acquit  Viri^il  of  exaggera- 
tion, when  be  speaks  of  its  '  lashing  the  stars 
with  its  waves.*  Bat,  nnlbrtiuistety,  so  far 
from  drawin;:^  vrs.^rl?!  into  its  vortex,  aihl 
swallowing  them  up>,  it  is  found  to  ttffd  and 
drive  Co  a  dbtsnee  any  light  bo^es  which 
may  be  thrown  on  its  surface.  The  stoiy  sf 
Culaii  the  diver  h  well  known,  ami  we  cease 
to  wonder  at  the  extravagant  cinia.ntj»  of  the 
ttidents,  when  we  turn  to  the  fomsntic,  but 
by  no  iTionn^  er;ual1r  sOMUilligi  niMtlffWffft  of 
nio<l  m  travellers." 

Of  ScyUa  he  thus  writes 

"A  traveUer  who  carries  witli  bim  an 
imagination  heated  by  the  beantifui,  but,  in 
a  great  measure,  unfouiukd  tales  of  Homer 
and  Virgil,  will  find  himself  still  neve  at  a 
lo98  to  reconcilu  the  relative  position  ofSn  lla 
andChazybdis  with  his  preconceived  notions, 
than  he  was  to  scooont  for  the  actual  ap. 
peerance  of  the  latter.  will  l  all  to  miud 
the  miracakias  escape  of  the  Argonauts,  the 
■dviesorCiies  to  UlysNi  when  she  tells  him 
that  these  boffon  sn 

'so  near  that  be  might  throw  a  dart  from  one 
to  the  other that  the  priest  ot  A|k4Io  told 
.iEnsas  it  woold  be  better  to  t<ail  round  the 
southern  promontory  of  Sicily,  than  incur 
such  iniiuiu^ut  danger ;  and  that  Tibullus 
cslls the  psMsge of  these  straits,  tsMrtfaig, 

on  either  ^.)'^<^  tftf  thrr-Hhold  r.f  ilratli.'  If 
be  torn  to  the  moderns  it  is  only  the  same 


;t..ry  rfpfiitnl ;  Milton  and  GaultiiT  deCha- 
tilion  have  con^^j^iired  to  persuade  him,  that 
tbfeading  these  watet7  mases  is  like  st- 
templing  to  pa«s  a  st' .  1  bctwf  f  n  two  load- 
stones. How  then  will  he  be  disappointed, 
when  he  discovers  that  SqrllasndCharj  bdis 
are  upwards  of  ten  miles  spsilf  ftOd  not  even 
in  sight  of  each  other  1" 

FVom  Messina  Lord  Ormonde  pro- 
ceeded southward  along  the  western 

coast  of  the  island  toTaorminn,  which 
occupies  a  portion  of  the  Mte  of  tho 
ancient  Tauromeniutn,  or  Tur  of  tlie 
Carthagenians.  Our  author  says  it 
was  founded  hy  the  people  of  Naxos, 
after  the  destruction  of  their  own  city. 
In  this  he  follows  the  account  given  by 
Diodorus  Sicalus;  but  Strabo  says  that 
it  was  built  by  the  Zancleans  and  the 
Hyhlseans.  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
Tinisus,  and  famous  of  old  for  the 
wine  which  the  rich  grapes  of  the 
neighbourino^  vineyards  produced;  and 
it  seems  that  it  has  not  vrr  !■  its  cele- 
briiv  in  that  resj>ect,  luit  ihe  object 
of  greatest  interest  at  iaurumenium 
are  the  remains  of  its  theatre.  Hit 
lordship  takes  occasion  to  dilate  into  an 
agreeable  essay  upon  thoft>rm  atid  di'-po- 
sitionof  theGreektheatre,abubject  w  ith 
whicbt  however*  every  one  having  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  scholarship  is 
fanifltar.     We  shall  prefer  letting  him 

dei»cribe  the  theatre  as  it  now  exists : 

"  Tlie  theatre  of  Tauromeniom  stands  on 
the  brow  of  a  precipiuo,  facing  the  south, 
boo  feet  above  the  sea,  and  occupies  a  semi- 
cfafcular  cavity  In  tbe  rod^  which  has  been 
taken  advaiita^'i'  of  r»r  (he  curvature  of  the 
seats.  This  contrivance  may  almost  be  oon- 
rideicd  as  chsiaetaristic  of  ancient  tlieatres, 
for  where  the  ostiue  of  the  situutiun  Admit- 
ted of  it,  such  is  invariably  found  to  b«'  thi^ 
case,  nor  is  it  thi?  ka^t  merit  of  the  architecu 
of  former  times,  that  they  compelled  natare 
to  furnish  the  fi.uuilations  for  their  p;ij:antic 
ediiicos.  Another  circumstance  which  may 
be  renuurlied  fai  this  theatre,  in  common  with 
rnai»y  other*,  is  tliat  of  it.s  commanding  a 
view  of  the  sea  :  at  Syracuse,  iEgesta,  Tyn- 
daris,  at  Athens,  Argos,  and  at  Sparta,  at 
Uulicamassus,  TelmeHsus,  Alexandria  Tresi^ 
at  Saguntum,  in  short,  in  every  theatre  from 
Spain  to  tho  extrcuaty  uf  Aida  Minor,  whote 
it  was  oonipstible  with  the  sitnatloD,  these 
two  features  may  bo  observed.  They  thus 
formed  part  of  one  stupendous  design,  nor 
eonld  anything  possibly  be  grander  than  one 
of  the-xT  j-r(>digiou3  buildings,  containing  hs 
tens  of  thousand)  of  spectators,  with  the 
raonntsins  towering  above,  and  tho  sea 
strctchmg,  in  bQUMUsBS  pctspsetifs^  b^jcnd 
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T1\c  omamenU  of  this  tbt;atr«  were  of 
tb^  Corinthian  order ;  but,  with  the  txcep- 
tiiNi  €t  •  few  tngtamtB  of  nuurfale  oolunmc 

and  c^mirc^  found  in  the  rubbish,  and  now 
built  into  the  wali,  or  lying  on  Ute  K^uund, 
thc^  «•  goM!  A  Duke  of  Stiw  St^ano 
carri-rl  dlT  the  statues  stuI  i  virvlliiii;;  <i^'  of 
value  that  reDiained,  enridmig  his  private 
raddence  at  tlie  expeme  of  one  of  the  noblest 
roonuincDls  of  antiquity.  The  walla  are 
built  partly  of  briclis  and  partly  of  Miiall 
stuoes,  and,  as  wtU  as  the  i>eats,  were  caeed 
with  nuuble.  Of  tlie  »cau  tbenadTea  then 
are  now  nn  vrsti;_"  >,  liut  tlip  -(ftncc  thry  rmcc 
occupied  fonns  rather  more  than  a  semicircle, 
and  b  Mirmonnted  br  a  wall  irferced  by 
fij^ht  V'Oiiifor'nt,  ;inil  oxliittltiii;,'  a  row  of 
ntchea,  by  t»ume  supposed  to  ha\  e  contained 
echea^  but  more  probably  deitiiied  to  reoeiro 
atatoes.  The  <c«Na  is  still  tolerably  perfect, 
more  iso  than  in  any  othur  ancteut  theatre, 
and  has  three  doont ;  a  large  one  in  the  cen- 
tra, and  two  otnaller  ones.  There  are  alw 
ti;,'!it  ni<  !i('9  fur  statM"<«.  and  the  mark;*  re- 
main on  tlie  wall  where  coluniua  were  fur- 
merly  placed.  At  each  axtnmtty  of  the 
scinit  th*  ro  h  a  lurge  Miuaiv  i  Jmrnhfr  with 
a  vaulted  roof,  but  whecher  intended  fur  the 
nae  of  the  actoit  or  the  andieooe  cannot  now 
be  asccrtttoed*  In  front  of  the  proscenion 
there  is  a  subterranean  passage,  partly  open, 
that  might  have  been  used  as  the  Aronfeum, 
a  phwo  where  brazen  vessels  AiU  of  atooea 
were  k^Iit  tn  imliatC  thunder. 

*'iNot withstanding  the  great  size  and  dila- 
pidated state  of  the  buildioff,  so  perfect  b  the 
conveyance  of  sound,  that  i  p*  i  m  ii  st  in.ling 
on  the  protetHion^  and  epeaking  in  his  natu- 
ral tone  <^  voice,  ie  beard  dbtinctty  in  the 
twmiioria  above  the  seats;  a  proof  that  tiie 
principles  of  acoustics  were  better  understood 
i'ormerly,  or  more  attended  to,  than  they  now 
ave. 

"This  thcntre,  supposed,  but  perhaps 
without  due  consideration,  to  have  been 
capabk  of  eoatainfnjr  40,000  ipectaton,  to 

overliung  by  tin-  IjoMcsI  and  most  precipitous 
rocks,  crowned  by  an  old  Saracenic  castle, 
above  which,  on  a  eeeningly  Inaeoeeeible 
peak,  and  at  an  elevation  of  1600  feet  from 
the  level  of  the  sea,  >taiuls  Hie  village  of 
Mola.  The  Straits  uf  Mcj^Himi,  the  distant 
monntaina  of  Caiahfia,  and  the  Ionian  sea, 
are  on  owe  f-\d<- :  while  on  tlie  ntli.  r,  .F.tna, 
with  its  base  covered  by  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tkm,  and  stndded  with  villagea,  tta  bfowl 
belt  of  forei^t,  and  smoking  summit,  forms  a 
background  the  majesty  of  which  cannot  be 
described." 

Lord  Onr.onde  has  piren  tis  a  good 
description  of  liis  pro^n-ss  into  the 
interior,  in  one  of  the  detours  which  he 
mad*  from  his  eout  journey.  Leav- 
iog  Ntooloaif  and  crosMug  the  plains 
of  Jishes  below  Xfonte  Ro-^so,  he  en- 
tered on  the  luojit  dreary-  and  d^iolato 
region  that  be  bad  j9t  imd 


"  Vast  streams  of  dark  brown  lavs,  with 
just  enough  of  vegetation  in  ttw  cnvfM  to 
Qontract  with  their  dttdij  hue,  and  abote 

them  innumerahle  crme?,  whose  thusden 
shook  the  raountaiii  uL  remold  periods,  wer« 
the  only  ol>jects  that  preaented  thonachei 
to  ns.    Thf  (1(  mon  of  fire  strmed  to  exer- 
cise undisputed  sway  ovor  all  aroimd,  and 
we  nil{^t  have  fanded  onradwn  tnunpartal 
to  the  shores  of  Plilfgelhon,  bai  w<  mt 
seen,  several  thousand  foet  below  us,  the 
plain  of  Catania,  and  the  HyblsBOB  Uh 
beyond.    Soma  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
wild  and  forlorn  aspect  of  this  tract,  wtien 
it  is  mentioned,  ttiat  one  of  the  torro^u  of 
biva  that  we  rode  over  is  four  mUes  wi(H 
and  upward.-^  ..f  100  feet  deep:  not  a  living 
being,  uor  even  a  blade  of  grass,  enU%'eoal 
its  ragged  surface ;  and  nothinir  met  1he«y» 
but  un  interminable  succession  of  dark  ri 
Tt'Sfnibling,  in  every  thing  but  their  colour, 
the  waves  of  the  sea  duriug  a  atotin** 

At  Aderno  a  desolation  and  dreari- 
ness of  another  sort  met  the  eyes  of 
the  traveller^  and  seetus  to  have  ini- 
pretwd  him  nut  Ims  profomidly  thaa 
the  natural  sterilfly  through  which  be 
was  pas«!nj^.  The  Ptjl'jt'ct  of  his  con- 
templation  was  the  haggard  and  shri- 
velled  faces  of  tho  ancient  vestab  of  i 
the  nunnery  of  Aderno.  Aa  lua  lord* 
i>hip  was  tljen  a  young  man,  we  can 
pardon  the  feoHnps  of  disgust  and  re- 
pugnance to  wiiich  heownti;  and  wiOin 
entirely  beliero  him*  without  pntCiDf 
him  to  "answer  upon  his  honor  "  that 
hp  mnfle  nn  attempt  to  scale  the  wallv 
and  break  through  the  iron  gratings  of 
the  upper  windows,  to  enjoy  a  nearer 
converse  with  tbose  poor  human  icicles. 
Cut  woman  is  woman  -r]]],  i^i  evry 
clime,  condition,  ami  a-e,  uml  she  tiid 
not  tail  even  here  in  iicr  luisaiun  ;  snd 
ereo  at  this  low  temperature  she  wai 
the  muse  of  bis  lordship's  inspiratioo; 
and  thus  bo  meditates . 

The  tranquillity  and  *  heavwly  r«a^^  l 

contemplation,'  which  we  are  apt  to  oonsidrt 
as  inhen  nt  in,  and  peodiar  be^  a  dni^t 
are  unfortunately  bnt  too  seldom  fcond  | 
■bed  tii<  ir  mild  indueuco  over  those  rp"''  I 
chre»  of  llie  livin;;,  for  experience  hax  showB 
full  oflcu^  that  the  tuortitications  and  solito*  , 
to  whioh  thefar  hapless  inmates  arc  olh-  f 
demnc'I,  ;»re  not  the  means  do"!!:!!'^''^  ^ 
Pfovideuce  to  curb  our  jarring  and  rebel<»*'** 
pasrioos.   SoHtnda  may  restore  sereotty  I* 
the  philosopher,  or  it  may  teach  the  m»n 
whose  spirit  adversity  has  beaten  down,  tb*^ 
though  all  men  are  his  enemiea,  he  IMJ 
unto  himself  a  friend;  but  few  thrn<  »^ 
thnm^'hout  our  whole  species  wlioae  oun^ 
have  bettn  so  etlectuaUy  diaciplined,  either^ 
phUoeophy  or  nilili»tiuM|  M  to  emttltt^ 
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to  expect  fdhrikmn  tMi  Mm  iMi  Mlnlwr 

remt-il y.    If  we  ■oin€tiin«f3  become  impatient 
nf  the  society  ev«o  of  those  we  iovo  by 
Uv  iug  consuntly  with  tbem  and  them  only, 
how  much  sooner  would  indifference  ripen  to 
disgust,  when  we  found  oureelves  immured 
for  ever  witii  those  whom  our  imagination 
oonlil  aol  bat  identify  with  our  roit'inrtutK-a. 
The  jealousies  and  heart-btirnitu^s  of  uiir 
yna^»x^  nature  aoquira  uiteii;>iiy  m  propor- 
tioim  tbdr  fphei*  it  oootracted,  and  it  b 
almost  using  the  word*  of  one  of  these  ^  i<  - 
tims  of  perverted  piety  to  tay,  that  the  feuda 
uiitl  cabals  of  the  ymnA  it  lurge  m  as  clisri' 
ty  itaelf  when  aunimred  with  the  rancour 
aii<l  aiiitiio.->ity  tliiit  i-irvride  'a  convent's 
floliiary  glooui."    lUe  retirement  t»  which 
PMlWcb  ud  Zimniermann  devoted  thani- 
B*'lve<.  atid  to  wliicli  ilu-y  >i)icrificul  the  moro 
briUiaut  but  deceitful  fortune  that  might 
liave  been  their**,  was  not  audi  a*  this, — it 
■was  virtue  Uiliouring  in  hilcncc  ami  seclusion 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  w  hole  human 
ra«.e.    The  snblime  idea  *if  passing  our  live* 
in  an  anticipated  comniunion  with  the  Deity, 
and  in  a  total  ahstractioii  from  all  sublunary 
carcf,  is  calculated  to  take  ;i  ^l^ong  hold 
ufwo  mdandioly  or  enthusiastic  mind^,  but, 
like  otlu  r  Vh  avitiriil  and  impracticable  theories, 
it  mu&t  wait  its  completion  till  another  and 
non  per&et  tlata  «f  axiMteace." 

His  lor<l5hip  was  fated,  nevertheless, 
pre  1'  ng  to  encounter  woniunkind  in 
a  mure  iiuportunate  way,  when  there 
were  no  iron  bare  to  prevent  her 
throwing  heraelf  into  his  arms.  At 
the  liirtii-plare  of  Dindorus  Siculus — 
delicacy  fur  bis  lordship  forbids  us 
giving  the  modern  name  of  the  village, 
—he  tells  us  that  an  old  gentleman 
hoapitably  allowed  them  the  u^o  of  his 
house,  the  consequence  of  which,  ia 
thus  recorded : — 

**  A  damsel  belonging  to  the  « >td)>lisliiiieBt 
was  so  obliging  as  to  ofler  to  leave  her  mas- 
ter and  accompany  us,  to  make  henelf  uae- 
fhl  in  any  cajyacily  that  we  might  desire; 
but,  having  already  a  very  superior  cook, 
nnd  not  bcii^  in  want  of  a  housemaid,  we 
Ui^wd  le  dc^ae  Uie  fitvour.** 

At  Castro- Giovanni,  the  ancient 
Enna,  the  hiiid  df  IVoserpine  and  Ce- 
res, tliere  is  iifitliiiij,'  now  remaining  of 
its  aiicitiit  temple;  hut  tlie  old  castle 
ia  standinir*  and  from  its  towers  a  fine 
Ttevof  i^till  uature  is  to  he  seen,  and  a 
degrading,  though  perhap^t  itihtructivp, 
one  of  human  natere,  in  the  wretched 
prisonew.  The  priiwti  discipline  in 
Sicilj  wfiB,  at  the  time  his  lordship 
wrote,  of  the  Tery  worst  descrip- 
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iion»  and  we  fear  that  the  faitereal 

that  has  since  elapsed  has  not  done 
much  towards  its  iinprovemeut.  Nei- 
ther in  point  of  religion  hai*  any  con- 
siderable enlightenment  taken  place  i 
and  the  observations  of  Lord  Ormonde 
in  relation  to  the  semi-paganism  of  the 
Sicilians  are  as  applicable  to-day  as 
they  were  in  1682,  and  acts  of  super- 
stition and  stnpi  l  brutality^  mob  as  ha 
desoribee»  may  still  occur : — 

"  Auiuug  the  more  curious  of  flieae  ees- 

toms  'copied  from  the  antique,'  is  that  of  re- 
viling their  sasnt*.  uJion  niorti(U-<l  by  dfsap- 
ptHUtmeut.  If  a  iituriii  Imls  more  thuii  a 
msonable  time,  it  is  no  unnsoal  thing  for 
the  unf  ^rtuiuid'  inin::r'  tn  bo  thrown  into  tfte 
sea  for  its  non-interference ;  and  wlien  8. 
Qennaro*s  bloud  does  not  liiiuefy  at  the  pray- 
t-rs  of  the  populace,  miinimrs  (if  disapprnli.-i- 
tion  muy  tirst  lie  heard,  then  more  audible 
expostulations,  coupled  with  prayers  to  (Jod, 
that  he  will  entreat  the  saint  to  |jerform  the 
mira.lt,  and  at  length  their  impatience 
breaks  torth  in  the  grotsest  abuse  of  the 
liicklfiM  gilt boM:  < Clie  faccU  brutta !  O 
1>ru  oone!  Che  bestia  gialla!  O  maledetto! 
Acckknte  I'  and  similar  expresiknia  resoiiud 
Uiroogh  the  chtirdi.** 

From  Cnstro- Giovanni  he  returned 
to  the  western  coast  hy  Pia/za  Aidone, 
and  through  the  plain  of  Catania  to 
the  town  of  that  name}  and  a  sorry 
picture  he  gives  of  his  transit — bud 
roads,  miserable  villages,  scant  accom- 
modation, and,  where  once  all  was  fer- 
tility and  abundanee,  the  neftlected 
and  desolate  ])1ain  did  not  afford  a 
morsel  of  bread,  a  cup  of  milk,  or  a 
di.sh  of  roaccaroni.    Our  author  con- 
siders Catania  the  handsomest  town  in 
the  island^  though  we  bdieve  there 
are  some  who  would  not  agree  with 
him  on  that  point.    The  b.n  bour  is 
bad,  and  its  commerce  much  mlVrior 
to  that  of  either  Palermo  or  Memina. 
Its  university,  founded  by  Alphonso 
of  Arrncrnn,  i?^  justly  retebrafi  d  fur  its 
fine  lihrarv.    We  have  seen  the  num- 
lier  of  volumes  estimated      high  as 
eighty  thousand,  but  we  are  inclined 
to  think  it  tfo  liijrh  ;  thoiif^b,  as  the 
collection  is  incnased  yt'arlv,  it  innv 
perhaps  not  full  very  fur  bhort  oi  tiiat 
number.  As  at  Mes«ina»  there  was  at 
Catania  an  am|^itheatre»  the  ruins  of 
wliieh  still  remain,  a  portion  of  the 
marble  having  been  made  use  of  by 
Theodoric  In  repairing  the  walls  of  the 
town. 

Everyone  who  wishes  to  beettaemed 
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Am  Autumn  m  Ste»/y, 


[Apiil, 


a  traveller  in  Sirilv  sees  Etna,  and 
(.utania  U  the  cit^  fioui  winch  the 
ascent  %%  luualljr  made.  Lord  Or- 
monde was  not  behind  other  trarellertf 
and  he  has  given  us  a  remarlcablj  in* 
terf-^tinir  *if  sfTiptif>n  of  the  localities, 
and  an  account  nf  his  journeyings  up 
und  down.  Having  di&cussed  the 
origin  of  iu  name,  Monte  GibeUo,  and 
the  extent  of  its  elrettmfereoee^  btt 
prooeedi  to  dewribe  its  regknia 

**  The  three  regions  or  zones  into  which  !t 
U  divided  by  nature,  have  bv«n  justly  re- 
marked as  affoidin^  an  epitooia  of  every 
climate  iu  the  worl  t.  The  lower  or  culti- 
vated region  cxtenils  up  the  mountain  to  a 
distance  varying  i'rum  six  to  eleven  roilea, 
exerting  at'tbe  nocth-weet  side^  where  it  la 
scarcely  two  in  breadth.  The  fertility  and 
romantic  beanty  of  thr*?  district  could  scnrcely 
b«!  tiurpasml :  vines,  orangvs,  augar-caiiw*, 
pomegranetee  ereiy  fhilt  or  flower,  in  tbort, 
thai  can  delight  the  eye  or  graUfy  the  ta«te, 
nr»'  li'To  pr'uliiecd  in  the  richest  profusion, 
w  bilu  aruuud  are  seen  convents,  villages,  and 
ehen^Mi,  emboeomed  in  groves  of  lemon  and 
palm  trees.  Even  the  daril  bOD-gr^Stfeims 
of  lava,  risinf:  above  the  surrounding  countrj', 
ae«n  by  contrast  to  impart  an  additional 
duurm  to  tibe  venlors  and  luxaifanoe  of  the 
remainder.  No  other  part  of  the  island  is  so 
thickly  inhabited,  nor  the  people  elae- 
vhere  Bkt  uniformly  well  housed,  clothed,  or 
fed^  for,  dingy  as  their  dwellings  may  appear, 
it  should  be  home  in  mind,  thjit  lava  \a  the 
only  building  material.  The  clan;;('r  of  losing 
everything  by  an  eruption  m  iiup{>t^s&d  by 
strangers  to  counterbalance  any  advantages, 
however  great,  and  tiimt,  with  Eden  anmnd 
them,  the  inha'  it  iiits  can  novor  forgot  their 
proximity  to  an  abyss  of  uniiiioncbablc  fire  : 
but  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  tunueiitcd 
bj  no  sodh  m  orbid  anxiety.  *■  SniBdeot  onto 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof:'  what  others 
preach  tluy  practice.  Like  true  philoq..|>]i.'r«!^ 
they  neither  fear  the  future  uor  kmeuL  Uie 
psst,  bat  are  oontent  to  live  on,  with  Sant* 
Agata's  veil  fcr  their  palladium,  until  con- 
vinced that  rvfii  their  j^oddess  enn  no  longer 
protect  them,  when  they  carrj'  olT  their 
moveables,  and  migrate  to  some  other  poitof 
this  '  casa  del  diavolo.'  Comparative^  few 
of  Uie  eruptions  have,  however,  extended 
their  ravages  to  the  cuilivattxi  region ;  cer- 
tainly not  mon^  on  an  average,  than  two  in 
a  century. 

*'  To  tb'^  cultivated  succeeds  the  woody 
region — a  belt  of  forest  extending  upwarde 
ftom  two  to  ^gfat  miles,  and  ooosisting  prin- 
cipally  of  oak,  pine,  and  chesnut,  interspersed 
with  poplar,  cork,  ilex,  beech .  and  a  variety 
of  other  trees.  It  would  be  difiicult  to  give 
any  adequate  notion  of  tiie  appearance  of  this 
trs^t ;  some  parts  Of  it  resemble  the  Black 
Forest  in  Germany,  or  the  tiaest  park  scenery 
of  England,  direcnfied  by  a  multitude  of 


conee  wooded  to  the  summit,  and  re-«clioifl| 
to  the  bt4U  of  c^ule  browsing  ainong  tiair 
shady  solUttdee;  other*  again  exUbit nothiss 
bnt  a  gloomy  waste  of  lava,  as  bare  sod  siii 
as  when  first  it  i-s.^awl  from  the  crater.   .  . 

Above  the  forest  is  the  third  or  d«9en 
region,  the  lower  part  of  which  prodlaeeia 
few  lichens,  stunted  shrnb^  and  a  species 
camomile :  but  all  traces  of  v^t?tiition  9m 
disappear,  and  are  auoceedt^d  by  an  oobrokcQ 
expanse  of  aahes  and  sooaise,  from  the  aridi 
of  which,  in  mournful  grandeur,  rises  the 
prr-it  ernter.    So  fen*  travellers  viiit  Sicily 
during  summer,  that  the  summit  of  the 
moontala  la  very  geoarally  belie?ed  Is 
covered  with  ^etsmal  snow  ;*  such,  bowem, 
in  by  no  means  the  ca'sc  ;  from  the  mi  idle  of 
J  une  to  the  latter  end  of  October,  it  is  blidc 
and  bare  as  we  have  described  it.'' 

Hi%  lordship  proreds  to  E;iveaaia< 
foresting  epitome  of  the  various  erup- 
tions of  tna  which  history  has  re- 
corded,  tertniaHtin^  with  that  treiueo* 
dous  eruption  of  March,  1609,  which 
claims,  over  all  that  either  preceded 
or  followed  It*  a  diaaatrous  pre>cnip 
nencos — 

"For  many  days  previous  the  sky  hiri 
been  overcast,  and  the  weather,  notwHIttliai* 
Ingtheseaaon^oppiessivelyhot.  Thethosder 

atul  lightning  were  incessant,  and  the  (nii»- 
tiou  was  at  length  ushered  in  by  a  riokot 
shock  of  an  earthquake,  which  levelled  oMft 
ofthehoosssatNicolosL  Two  great  chsistf 
then  opened  near  that  vilhnge,  from  whenf« 
ashes  were  Uirown  out  in  such  quAiitiii^ 
that,  in  a  few  weeks,  a  double  hill,  ciU 
Monte  Boaso,  450  ftet  high,  waalbnMd,sid 
the  surrounding  country  covered  to  ?uch  t 
depth,  that  nothing  but  Uie  tops  of  Uietjvs 
could  be  seen.  The  lava  ran  iii  a  stnsM 
filly  feet  deep,  and  torn  mUee  wide,  over- 
uholming  in  its  course  fourtee  n  towns  ju  'I 
villages;  and  had  it  not  separated  bd'ure 
reaching  Catania,  that  city  would  have  boea 
viltudlj  amrihaated  aa  were  HerceboMff 
and  Pompeii.  The  walls  had  Ikvii  j  tirpowk 
raifwd  to  a  height  of  sixty  feet,  to  n".*!  th« 
danger  if  po»£dble,  but  the  torrent  accane- 
lated  liehbid  them,  and  poured  dewn  la  s 
cascade  of  Are  uix>u  the  town.  It  still  coa- 
tinned  to  advance,  and  after  a  course  of  fift«n 
miles  ran  into  the  sea,  where  it  fumed  a  moh 
600  yards  long.  The  walls  weie  adlha 
thrown  down  nor  fused  by  contact  with  tt* 
ignited  matter,  and  have  ^^nce  been  di«r"*^wJ 
by  iVmce  Biscari,  w  hcu  excavating  in  fssrdi 
of  a  wen,  known  to  have  existed  fn  a  estib 
spot,  and  ftora  fbm  atepa  of  which  the  lin 
may  ni  >w  be  «prn  curling  over  like  a  nas* 
stroua  billow  in  the  very  act  of  iStlling* 

The  great  crater  feU  hi  dnring  this  <np- 
tton,  and  a  flssue,  six  feet  wide  and  twel^^ 
miles  long,  ojv-nfi!  in  the  plnin  of  S.  I*^ 

In  the  space  of  six  weeks,  the  baUtati«iu  *^ 
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27,000  persons  were  ilostrnTcd,  a  vast  extent 
of  the  most  f^rlil«  land  n  ii.h-ml  «!t'Sifu;i;i'  f  r 
a|;ii>,  the  cour^  of  rivciM  i  iuiu^t^  anU  tiiO 
whole  ikoe  of  tbo  <listrict  tnuufonned." 

Having  proceeded  as  far  as  Nicolo'i, 
the  parijr  continued  their  m.arch  over 
the  plain  of  uhet— the  remains  of  the 
preat  eruption  of  1669 — and  thence 
into  the  woody  roj::ion,  and  by  the 
**  Casa  dei  bosco"  to  the  Grotto  de 
Capri— BO  called  from  its  heing  the 
r«aort  of  flocks  of  goats,  but  better 
known  1o  the  early  climbers  of  Etna 
as  the  only  .-hplter  they  could  hope  to 
find  between  Nicolusi  and  the  suiuuiU. 
Here,  resting  for  some  time»  thej 
scrambled  up  the  steep  and  disagree- 
able ascent  to  the  Piano  del  Lago,  nnd 
thence  tu  the  Casa  loglese,  and  finally 
rraehed  the  top  of  the  cone  before 
sunset.  The  scene  is  finely  describedf 
not  only  with  picturesque  foroe^  bttt 
with  unaffected  solemnity 

"  Any  description  must  ftll  short  of  the 

Bi^jlit  that  burfil  upon  n^.  There  wri=?  not  a 
cloud  iu  the  sky.  The  wbolu  of  Sicily,  iha 
south  of  Italy,  all  the  liparl  Islands,  and  a 
•vust  extent  of  sea,  lay  beneath  us  as  on  A 
map,  vhile  across  it««  >iin()')tli  surface  t^c  mn 
cast  thv  bruad  pyraiuiual  hhaduw  ol'  tl.u  vul- 
Catiu,  wli'.iih  lengthened  and  lengthened  ootil 
lo^it  ill  tlio  distance.  It  gradually  dL>ap- 
pcarcd,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  perfect 
image  of  tiie  mountain,  tluown  on  the  va* 
pours  alwve  the  horizon  ;  the  t.ky  on  each 
side  retaining  its  pink  hue,  but  the  shadow 
assmning  a  greyish-bliM  cokmr.  All  the 
higher  monntains  were  easily  xecognised,  but 
the  dr  tiuh  of  such  a  panorama  are  lost  in  its 
owa  imtueoaity.  Not  only  Mount  Kryx,  at 
the  western  cxtrmity  of  Sidly,  but  the 
islai k1  uf  Maritimn,  IGO  miles  off,  and  even 
the  sea  beyoud  it,  were  vLuble ;  P«l«nuo  was 
concealed  by  hills,  but  Monte  Fellegtfaus 
CalataUllota,  and  ^r  tiiti;  S.  Brmifacio,  over 
Alcamo,  were  as  dearly  detiued  as  if  wc  had 
been  trltUn  a  few  honrs'  ride  of  them.  The 
atnita  of  M^ina  on  one  side,  ai:d  Syracuse 
on  the  other,  each  about  fifty  mil«s  distanti 
seemed  almost  under  our  tcct. 

The  thermometer  did  not  fall  bdow  868, 
yet  having  for  some  lime  pa^t  U-cn  ijcctis- 
tomed  to  an  extremely  high  temperature,  we 
both  fdt  the  cold  exoessivelj.  The  wind 
had  hitherto  been  high,  but  at  the  moment 
the  sun  In-gan  to  sink  Ijelow  the  horizon,  it 
l»dl  as  if  by  eucliantmcnt ;  tho  air  became 
perfectly  motionless;  not  a  »aund  broke  upon 
the  ear,  and  it  'f^m^l  as  if  all  nature  were 
hoslied  in  silent  adoration  of  that  Almighty 
jBdttg,  whoM  glorioos  works,  spread  heneath 

us,  appiar.  d  t"  -  tretcti  Into  tjiiiiiidlr^'^  sjiaco. 
The  total  xditudi,'  and  lite  vuatne^s  of  such  a 
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scene,  the  astonishing  prooie  of  thii  creative, 
Well  a.««  the  destructive  power  of  the  Deity, 
(ill  combine,  al  6UcU  a  moment,  to  force  upon 
the  mind  the  comparative  nothingnes:i  of 
human  exi«ff*nf*p  ;  wo  foci  like  specks  in  the 
creatiou,  ami  the  thoughts  iuvoluotarily  turn 
from  so  hunuliatiug  a  reflection,  to  the  our« 
tiunty,  that  when  all  that  we  survey  stiall 
have  crumbled  into  dust,  and  when  time  itself 
shall  be  no  more,  we  shall  have  entered  on  a 
new  and  eternal  state. 

"  EvLiy  f<[)ot  on  which  the  eyp  now  rested 
bad  been  huUowed  by  poetic  or  liistorical  as- 
sociation ;  eitber  as  the  resort  of  those  fkbled 
bcinir-,  wlit»  were  once  supposed  to  exercise 
so  powerful  an  influence  over  the  destinies  of 
mankhid;  as  tlie  Md  where  liberty  tri- 
umphed over  hiwless  oppression ;  as  tho 
poet's  cradle  or  tho  patriot's  grave  ;  as  re- 
calling all  that  can  dignify  or  adorn  human 
nature;  or  as  proclaiming  the  irresistible 
ii^  cn ,-,  that  not  only  ^miu?,  virtue,  glory, 
empires,  but  even  tiie  earth  it;ielf,  sbaiipass 
away." 

Retracing  their  steps,  ns  tlie  darlv- 
ness  fell  on  the  scene,  they  rcacht'd  tho 
miserable  house  of  refuge,  the  **  Casa 
Inglese,"  where  they  paaaed  tho  night» 
in  order  that  they  might  see  the  sua 
rise  from  the  summit  of  the  mouiifain. 
A  walk  of  about  forty  minutes  placed 
the  party  again  on  the  top  of  Mtau 

"  Tlie  horizon  was  clear,  excepting  a  small 
part,  wtudi  uufortuuately  was  precisely  in 
the  direction  of  Malta,  but  a  thin  light 
I>our  was  rolling  over  the  valleys  and  low 
grounds.  This,  however,  gradually  disap- 
peared, and  the  increasing  brightness  of  the 
sky  anncninc  i  tin:-  approach  of  the  moment 
to  which  \.e  liad  .-.1  anxi-nisly  looked  forward. 
Tho  sun  at  lengtii  appeared,  in  imclouded 
majesty,  risiog  as  it  wera  ont  of  theses: 
we  wtitrtied  it  till  it^  whole  disk  w.ii  above 
tJte  horizon,  and  then,  tm*niiig  round,  saw  tho 
image  of  the  mooatain,  that  we  had  before 
obbcrvod  in  the  east,  now  as  di.-linctly 
%ur^  in  the  op|)osite  direction.  It  con- 
tinned  viable  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  was 
then  succeedetl  by  the  pyramidal  shadow« 
strcfcbi'i;,'  m  tho  present  in-ftrtnec  across  the 
land,  OS  it  had  at  sunset  acroi»s  the  oca.  The 
atmcsphctehad  now  asnuned  that  brilliant 
tr.in^pan  ncy  unknown  to  nortlieni  climates, 
and  of  which  no  description  can  convey  nay 
adeqiute  Idea  to  tliose  who  have  never  wit- 
ncsdefl  it.  With  this  advantage  wc  rullowed 
without  difhculty  the  various  windings  of  the 
coobt  of  Italy  to  a  considerable  distance 
beyond  Pulic  i>trn.  and,  looking  over  Cala- 
bria, saw  the  gulf  of  Taranto  sparLUuLj  in 
the  sun,  and  the  rugged  outline  of  the 
monntdnsof  the  Terra  dl  Leeoe^MS  milea 
oir,  darkly  tractnl  a^ain^t  the  sky. 

*'The  appearance  of  JUm  it^^lt  from  Hm 
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central  (xitnt  wimM  ilmio  nj^r  a  jmtmy  to 
V.w  «tutti:iU  ;  lit.  luktive  prwUloo  of  tvftiy 
tutvn  ar.«l  \  llla-u  id  seen  at  once;  innamcra- 
ble  coutM  rear  their  tufted  beads  from  amongst 
the  oli  oaks  of  the  vroody  region ;  while 
atrMuni  of  laTa,  radlatiDg  in  every  direction, 
travtrrse  the  forest  likr  M:ick  roads,  thft  high- 
ways of  destruction  to  the  country  beneath. 

But  iDde«cribablr  grand  as  the  spectacle 
rnqvcatkMUiliiy  WM,'it  wimtMl  that  aolein* 
nilv  whicfi  so  furcilily  aflfocled  the  imagi- 
nation at  8un»ct.  The  stillnc'!^  of  thf*  n\r, 
the  kngthentng  ahoiluws,  the  lulling  liglii, 
■nd  the  dark  tot  rolUng  ita  myitoriout  wavea 
into  the  un.xc*<>n  distance,  all  hoiglitcned  at 
that  hour  thf  «itihHmity  of  the  scene.  Now, 
oo  the  contrary,  every  objoct  waa  gUtttiriug 
in  tbe  broad  glare  of  day!  tg  tit ;  nothing  waa 
left  to  the  imaginatitm,  and  the  imprtjMiive- 
m'»no(  th«*  ""'PHP  Tvas  impaired  in  the  <tame 
proportion  that  its  splemiour  was  en hn need. 
Each  period  haa,  however,  it«  i>4(ultar 
charm,  and  though  romanc<>  wu8  now  a)>- 
Porbed  in  reality,  we  watchod  with  interest 
tbe  magical  ctlect  produced  by  tbe  rays  of 
the  SOD  striking  in  »acceflrion  the  aummlta 
oT  the  mountuiod  far  Ir'Iow,  and  then,  I  i  s  i  m 
riiien  hi^rb'T  in  the  liravcns,  chaAint;  the 
lingering  shadows  from  the  valleys,  and 
bringing  bacii  to  lift  the  diveiaifled  beanties 
vt  thia  atapendoiu  and  anilTalled  pietnra^" 

The  crater  waa  next  ^xnminedt 
v-^iich  does  not  materially  differ  fpom 
that  of  other  volcanoes.  In  their  de- 
iicent,  they  passed  a  quantity  of  snow 
covered  with  the  scoriiie  tlirown  out 
during  a  aueoeaeion  of  eruptions.  It 
waa  perfectly  hard*  and  likely  to  con- 
tinue so  for  many  year» ;  and  tbe 
atithor  infonnH  u-*  that,  in  more  than 
uue  instance,  during  a  scarcity  nf  snovr 
caused  by  the  unu^iual  huat  in  the 
aQtomii  of  1828,  the  mi^Utratet  of 
Catania  employed  men  to  quarry 
through  the  lava,  for  the  purpose  of 
jjrocuring"  snow  to  supply  the  town. 
The  Val  del  Hove  was  passed  in  the 
deticeiit,  and  the  cavern  of  the  Fussa 
dtti  Palomha  entered*  the  esplanatioo 
of  which  will  iDtereat  the  reader. 

From  Catania  our  author  proceeded 
hy  Corlentini  to  Syracuse,  whose  mo- 
il- rn  wretchedness  contrasts  ^adlywith 
its  ancient  glories  ;  and  there,  too,  i$ 

the  far-famed  fountain  of  Aretfauaa  

but*  oh  1  huw  changed : — 

"  Tlio  sweet  wntcrr*  have  become  brackish 
— Diana's  grove  hiis  given  }>laee  to  mean 
boveU— tite  saertjd  tis^h  liavc!  disappeared-^ 
and  a  tribe  of  bara-tegged  gfarta,  unworthy 
r.  |)r&5entativea  of  the  nymphs  who*e  airy 
forma  ware  oace  reOeGted  in  tha  ciystalfluod. 


have  conrerted  it  iate  the  paUie  urAfaipg* 
hooaaof  thadty.'* 

The  name  of  Syracuse  k  a  spell  to 

conjure   with.     What  memorie?  it 
awakens  ! — what    shades   of  lurrts 
it  summons  from  the  grave  1  The 
siege  which  it  austained  with  fock 
auGcexafuI  fortitude  against  tbe  pever 
of  Athena  I   Alcibiades  and  Gjljppaii 
Deino.stl'.enps  and  Arehiniedes.  ri5?  to 
our  recollection  ;  and  wec.ui  wellixcu-e 
the  writer  of  the  lour  before  us  for  Im- 
gering  through  a  few  pagea  over  ibt 
recollectiona  of  those  events  vlueb 
have  tendered  Syracuse  famou*  in 
story.     W..  fhall  iiul  follow  llie  Mar- 
quis in  his  journcying's  southward  to 
Passaro,  and  thence  along  the  south- 
ern coast,  but  shall  take  bim  up&t 
GIrgtmti. 

In  no  part  of  the  island  are  fbe 
architectural  remains  more  interesting 
than  here,  or  attest,  even  in  their  ruin, 
inur(!  stron<^l_v  the  maj:nifieence,  tbe 
wealth,  and  the  civillbHtioa  of  its  so- 
cient  inhabitants.  Tbe  remains  vluch 
claim  the  Arst  place  in  con^tderatioQ 
are  those  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter, 
which,  though  it  would  not  have  Btoo<l 
any  comparison,  in  y»oint  of  extent, 
with  such  mudern  structures  as  Saii»t 
Peter's  at  Rome,  or  even  St.  Paul's  is 
London,  was  nevertbelees  one  of  the 
largest  of  aodent  times,  an  l  in  the 
gigantic  proportions  of  its  arcl>iii«ta- 
ral  details,  j«urpassed  everything  wbico 
exists  in  our  uwu  trmea.  Simondt^lb 
us  that  tbe  Doric  capitals  were  14) 
feet  in  diameter*  and  that  the  boUoffS 
of  the  fluted  work  of  the  coluiuni 
werf>  «;nffirirnrlv  deep  to  hi'le  a  rn?>n 
standing  in  them.  Th*'  destruction  af 
the  Temple  is  compiete,  and  the 
gigantic  fragments  lie  scatl«rr4 
around.  The  Temple  of  Concord— 
A  beautiful  Doric  structure  of  thirtHro 
columns  at  the  sides,  and  six  at  th* 
ends — is  hiill  in  a  state  of  verv  liii?h 
preservation.  The  Temple  oi  Juno 
has  not  so  successfully  withstood  tts 
asaanica  of  time^only  ten  of  the  sooth* 
em  and  five  of  the  eaatern  colamni 
are  now  standing  ;  while  of  th.it  ^ 
^sculapius  only  a  few  pillars  rtiii^'i'- 
Still,  grouped  together  as  they 
within  a  short  distance  of  each  Othtfv 
they  form  a  subject  of  most  intertrt- 
tog  study  to  the  arobeologi^t,  and  th? 
notices  of  them  contained  in  the 
lume  before  ua^  though  somevbst 
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Mftnt  for  tbe  iNhiteetOTAl  antiquary, 

are  abundantly  »ufficient  to  iiati>ry  the 
wishes  of  the  ordinarjr  inquin  r.* 

A  drearj  route  it  is,  according  to 
Lord  Orinoiide'a  aecoant*  from  Gir- 
genti  to  Marsala-^the  roads  hAd»  the 
mules  slow — Mnntfi  Allr-frro  just  the 
place  to  put  one  in  the  <li>iiials — Sci- 
acca  without  a  decent  inn,  a  want  which 
trie*  Ml  EngKabniaii  •ote\j — and  the 
only  refreshment  which  the  travellers 
Mem  to  have  eTijove'l  wns  at  the  xhifey 
or  bot^baths,  near  the  convent  beyond 
8cia«H!a,  where  thejwere  joined  bj 
somt'  of  the  joung  monkt  from  the 
estalilishmcnt ;  **and  nmrrrvspt  thry 
were,"  skvs  his  lordship,  *'t'ull  oCjokes 
and  fun."    We  do  not  at  all  duubt  it. 

CttcalloB  Don  faoet  monachnm  {*'  neU 
ther  does  every  monk's  cowl  cover  an 
ascetic.  Wt-  fc^vf  mtt  old  monks  as 
conversible,  iuteiti||^ent,  and  agreeable 
eompanlona  as  ever  traveller  gussipped 
■way  an  hour  with,  and  JoWkg  monkt 
a«  frt'^lsv  n"  kills,  if  yon  only  came 
acros:^  them  at  a  time  and  place  at 
which  they  might  gambol  with  pro* 
priety. 

The  site  of  the  ancient  Selifiunte 
claims  the  attention  of  the  tour- 
ist ;  nut  that  a  single  reumant  of 
the  dwelllnge  of  its  inhabitaiiti  now 
remains — all  these  frail  abodes  have 
perished,  nn !  l<.  ft  not  a  wreck 
behind  ;"  but  the  strong  and  enduring 
materials  of  the  monuments  which  thej 
raised  to  religion,  thoogh  prostrate 
and  in  confusion,  bespeak  the  pristine 
gr:u)(lcur  of  their  temples.  Th«'«5e 
ruins,  known  as  the  **  I'iieri  de  Gi- 
ganti,"  belong  to  three  temples,  and 
are  dmi  noticed  by  tbe  Marquis  of 
OnnoDde:-^ 

'*'nieae  lemiAis  exist  in  doss  prsstmlty 

to  each  other,  and  are  commonly  known  as 
ike  Fikii  de^  Q^gaati,  a  asms  not  iU-ebosen, 


when  the  sixe  of  the  blocks  here  abd  there 

usfi-l  is  Considered.    My  aiitiqimrian  know- 
ledge not  being  extensive,  the  appearance  of 
the  ruins  pusxled  mc^  and  I  was  ooable  to 
dotermiiie  whether  they  had  besn  enos  osnio 
pleted,  and  had  fallen  nwin;^  to  some  con- 
vulsion of  nature,  or  whether  they  L;ul  never 
advanced  beyond  a  stats  of  preparatlua  for 
pfvction.    In  tho  great  trm|<l<'!  the  columns 
of  one  side  lie  ou  the  ground  parallel  to  each 
Other,  with  the  greatest  refndsriQp,  so  as 
bnrdly  tn  admit  of  t\w  fir^t  supposition ; 
while  the  various  fttagcs  of  perfection  in 
which  the  stones  appear,  oome  columns  b^og 
circular,  otlifln  cat  into  poljrgoos  and  scored 
for  flutin^^,    while  a  few  are  completely 
Unished,  laui  inc  tu  believe  that  in  all  pru- 
babilty  some  sudden  stop  was  put  to  the  pro- 
grc?^  nf  tlie  work.     The  nrca  of  the  temple 
contains  a  mass  of  capiUls,  cornices,  and 
triglypluH,  in  great  confusion ;  one  piMS  of 
the  artlutnivc  measured  twenty-five  fevt  In 
length  by  aliout  oix  ieet  square  at  the  end. 
This  district  suffered  greatly  in  the  wars 
between  Selinus  ami  iEgesta,  and  the  Oai^ 
thaginian  allies  of  the  l:it»-ir  des' roved  itidis,- 
criminately,  under  the  cumtuaud  uf  JiaumUal, 
the  son  of  OisooQ." 

The  Abbe  de  Saint  Non,  who  vbited 
these  remarkabe  ruins  ui«t  half  n  cen- 
tury before  tbe  Mar^uu  ot  Ormonde^ 
ie  of  opinion  that  tlie  prosCration  of 
the  Selinantine  temples  was  caused  by 
a  ?«(?cession  of  violent  earthquake 
shocks  ;  and  this  conjecture  derives 
much  corroboration  from  the  fact 
that  all  the  eolomns  are  found  lying 
in  the  same  direction,  namely*  from 
west  to  cast.  Indeed,  this  suppositioa 
appears  to  us  much  more  |>laiislble 
than  the  views  of  FwMliU  and  sooM 
others*  who  think  that  Hannibal,  being 
irritated  by  the  long  .itkI  obstinate  re- 
sistance of  the  Selinuntiues,  demo- 
lished the  temples.  For  this,  however* 
there  really  appears  to  be  no  sufficient 
authority.  It  is  true  that  Diudorus 
Siculus  says,  Hannibal  destroyed  the 


*  The  rcfiectious  of  Iloucl  on  these  ruins  hare  all  the  picturesque  force  and  high  colooring 
of  the    Pdotre  da  Roi"  and  the  Vhtnoso : — Lorsqu*  on  reffit  sor  ce  qu'  etoit  one  vilie 

qui  nous  pre-«ente  tant  de  magnificence,  I'  imagiaation  s'enflamni,  et  rotal)l.  t  idJalment  cetts 
citte  aupertw* ;  elle  releve  Ics  debris  des  maisunn,  dcs  palaia,  doa  temples,  des  theatre-,  de^  cir- 
ques, des  amphitheatres,  et  ellc  decore  ccs  monumens  de  statues,  de  coUonnes,  de  bau  reliefs, 
de  vases,  tcls  qulls  dole&t  aatrslbis.  KH  ■  fiut  ]>\m,  elle  amine  ces  monumenu,  en  se  rappslant 
ces  jours  de  luxe  et  de  grandeur  qne  I)ii>dorc  dt:  Siiilc  et  plusieur^  autre-^  hij^toriens  se  sf>nt 
plus  k  nous  retracer ;  die  se  rapj»elle  arec  transport  que  cette  ville  etoit  habitee  par  un  peu- 
ple  ami  dee  tslens,  de  U  gloirs  et  mirtoat  dcs  plaislta.  11  ssmble  que  les  citoyens  etofent  toos 
animps  par  le  d!eu  de  la  Guerre,  des  arts  ou  dn  conunerwe  ;  ear  eV  fit  snr-tout  a  eommeiv© 
que  cette  villa  a  du  sa  splendeur.  Lc  gout  du  lucre  u'euleva  point  a  se  habitons  le  gout  de  la 
poisie,  ds  la  mnsiquc,  dc  la  pcinture,  de  srehitectars  dss  veritables  iMaaz  srta,  qui  ib  coltive* 
nut  avee  snUiensissine.''—  Fcgrajr*  iStfsreigs%  tm.  4,  p,  44. 
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town  of  Selinuntey  burning  and  de- 
moUhbing  the  houses,  hut  he  does  not 
ai»sert  that  he  innired  the  tdiiplos. 
Bebides,  X)m  Syracu&anb  t>eut  uii)l>a>i> 
sadors  to  him*  begging  that  be  would 
liberate  the  prisooera*  and  spare  the 
templt  s  of  the  trod**  ;  and  thou^'h  he 
replied  that,  as  they  were  unable  to 
defend  their  liberty,  tbey  deserved  to 
lose  it,  and  that  the  gods  were  dig* 
pleased  with  tlie  town,  and  would  in- 
habit it  no  lonper,  still  we  learn 
fruui  the  ^atiie  autliuiity  that,  on  the 
petition  of  Empediottf  he  restored  their 
goods  to  the  eitisens*  snd  permitted 
tliem  to  return ;  and  we  may  believe  that 
be  was  not  less  exorable  in  relation  to 
the  temples.* 

The  quarries  of  Campo  Bello,  from 
which  those  mighty  bio(  which  pro- 
duced thp  pillars  and  other  parts  of 
the  tcijiples  wera  hewn,  are  not  far 
distant ;  and  yet  it  is  diffiealt  to  coo- 
ceive  how  the  masses  were  removed 
£rom  the  quarry  to  the  site  for  which 
they  were  ultimately  destined.  That 
they  were  rolled  along  is  more  than 
probable^  but  bow»  is  una^certdoed. 
Houel  sup^r^H  a  method  attcr  a  me- 
clianism  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  but 
it  U  quite  fanciful ;  and  though  the 
artist  illustrates  it  with  a  sketob,  he 
does  iM9t  seem  to  have  any  great  faith 
in  his  own  conjecture.  Beyond  a 
doabtj  the  removal  of  the  immense 
masses  indioatea  high  degree  of  me* 
chanical  knowledge. 

On  the  road  from  Trefani  to  Palermo 
is  the  Teuiple  of  i^gesta,  the  laat  to 
which  we  uieau  to  refer  from  the  work 
before  usi— 

"  The  first  view  of  the  temple,  to  which  we 
proceeded  early,  is  vejy  strikiiit;.  It  Stands 
in  jjolitary  grandeur  in  tlie  niidat  of  ilc-^olate 
hilK.  Till  i  latfurm  on  which  it  us  phiced 
overlooks  on  one  wUo  a  precipitous  descent. 
It  ttifito  firon)  thoee  previously  described  in 
having  no  cella,  and  th«  spaeo  thus  gained 
ill  the  interior  shows  to  advautage  the  gnjat 
size  of  the  enclosure.  The  ooluuins  are  not 
flutedi  and  the  spaces  between  the  bascii  are 
in  nwny  parts  not  filled  up,  which  injures 
the  general  ciitjct  by  makuig  the  pillars  look 
too  high.  Jt  is  in  other  nsspeets  veiy  com- 
plete." 

After  visiting  Marsala,  our  author 
finally  reaches  Palermo^  and  gives  us 
an  interesting  account  of  its  institu- 


tions, amusements,  and  some  notices 

of  the  isocifcty  of  tlie  capital,  together 
with  a  liisrorieal  epi-nde,  containing 
an  account  of  the  Sicilian  \\>pers. 
With  this  we  shall  not  trouble  oar 
readers ;  they  will  find  ample  detmls 
of  til  at  memorable  outbreak  in  every 
history  of  the  country.  We  shall 
accompany  our  author  from  Palermo, 
alont;  the  northern  coast  of  the  i-'  lh  1, 
l  y  Termini,  C.  f  dii,  Afjuadolce,  Ter- 
ra Nova, and  (jinio>a,  wiicre,  as  might 
be  expected  his  fortunes  of  roads  and 
hetmdat  were  such  as  usually  fall  to 
the  lot  of  travellers.  At  the  latter 
}"la(  (>  he  hears  the  joyful  intellijjc iice 
that  Mount  i£tna  is  actually  preparing 
for  an  insurrectionsry  movmneot,  a 
fact  <»f  which  the  quantity  of  dust  with 
which  they  were  all  the  day  annoyed 
in  some  degree  premonished  them. 
Accordingly,  the  travellers,  rejoicing 
in  their  goud  fortune,  determine  forth- 
with to  make  a  detour  inland,  for  they 
were  now  nearly  within  forty  miles  of 
the  mountain,  which  lay  duo  south  of 
them.  Taking  the  road  from  Patti  to 
Bronte,  they  arrive  at  the  latter  in  time 
to  make  the  necessary  arrang^einents 
for  their  comforts,  and  tl.tii  take  an 
evening  walk  to  the  streams  of  lava 
which  were  pouring  from  the  moun- 
tain. On  the  following  morning  the 
author  jirocci  ded  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
terrible  Hood  which  descended  from 
yEtna.  The  sight  of  it  was»  be  aisurei 
us,  both  extraordinary  and  Asi^ 
fttl:— 

"  The  mnss  extendctl  for  a  breadth  of 
about  1,000  paces,  ailvandng  grwhisHy, 
more  or  leu  rapidly  aocwtliug  to  tl»e  uature 
of  ihc  trrotitid  over  which  it  moved,  but 
making  steady  progress.   It       formed  tw*> 
brsACliea,  one  going  in  a  UMtiierly,  and  tlie 
other  in  a  west  rly  dir.etion.  ilanger 
bt-vond  loss  of  trees  or  crops  was  apprebcndid 
fi  Jm  the  fonner,  but  the  second  was  roovinf 
in  a  direct  line  for  the  town  of  Bn«Jtf^,  a"  ' 
to  it  we  confined  our  attention.  Tbetown^ 
people,  ou  their  part,  liad  not  been  Idfc  ' 
bave  befora  mentioned  the  clearance  wlucu 
thrv  TnafJp  nf  their  tjrifwl^,  but  P"^*"!*^ 
Lad  abo  been  takeo  outside  the  town,  wi* 
a  view,  if  possible,  to  afreet  tbe  progr©* « 
the  Uva  ;  and  a  vi  ry  iiut- ivo  wall  of  co«"«  I 
loose  work  was  in  the  course  of  ere^  . 
across  a  valley  down  which  the  stream  ««*  I 
fiow.    We  heard  afterwards,  tliat  tl«« 
peUiog  power  was  spent  before  the  stnaiP 
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of  tills  work  wn«  put  to  the  test,  but  lind  it 
failed,  Bronte  had  been  loot.    It  is  not  eflsy 
to  convey  hy  woids  uny  very  accarmte  idea. 
The  lava  apjieared  to  be  from  Uiirty  to  forty 
feet  in  depth,  and  some  notion  of  it  .  a>|'tct 
and  progrejw  niiiy  bo  formed  by  imojpn'm^  a 
Mil  of  k>osc  stones  of  all  sizes,  the  saramit 
or  brow  of  wliidi  is  contintirilly  fnlHni:  to  tbo 
ba«e,  and  a;5  coxiataiitJy  renewed  by  unseen 
presaare  from  behind.    Oofwn  it  came  in 
large  inasws,  » .i^  h  Iv.ivln;^'    -liind  it  a  fiery 
track,  aa  tbo  rcd-bot  interior  t>  as  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  oxptMed.   The  impression  most 
iCrongly  left  on  my  mind  was  that  of  its  if- 
rcsistibli'  f  ircc.    It  did  not  a<i\a!ice  rapidly; 
there  wa^  no  difRculty  in  approucliin^  it,  as 
I  did,  cloiely,  and  taking  oat  pieces  of  rod- 
lif.t  ^tnnc ;  t]i-  r.iftKng  of  tbe  blocks  over- 
head gave  ample  uolice  of  their  descent  down 
the  inclined  face  of  tin  stream,  and  a  few 
paces  to  the  rear,  or  aside,  were  quite  enough 
to  take  me  quite  clear  of  thenr ;  but  still  on- 
ward, onward  it  came,  foot  by  loot  it  en- 
croacbr  d  (  It  the  c;ruund  at  its  base,  dianging 
the  whok'         of  tlif!  countfA',  loavitif^  hills 
■where  formerly  valleys  had  been,  overwhelm- 
ing every  work  of  man  that  it  encountered 
in  its  process,  and  leaving  all  bclund  one 
black,  rough,  and  monotonouts  nu\»s  of  hard 
and  barren  lava.   It  had  advanced  consi- 
derably during  the  nigl>t.    ( >n  the  previous 
evening  I  had  nieasnr  d  tlio  distance  from 
the  base  of  the  moving  bill  to  the  walls  of  a 
deserted  house  which  stood,  surroanded  by 
trec.s  at  ai  out  fifty  ynrda  off.  and,  though 
separated  from  it  by  a  road,  evidently  exposed 
to  the  AiU  poirer  of  the  stream.  Notatrsoa 
of  it  was  now  left,  and  it  was  diflicuU  to 
make  a  guess  at  where  it  bad  been.  The 
owners  of  tbe  adjacent  lands  were  busied  in 
all  direelions  felling  the  timber  that  stood  in 
tho  line  of  the  advancing  fire,  but  they  could 
not  in  many  in:jtaDceii  do  it  fast  enough  to 
sare  tlidr  property  frrnn  deatmetioo  $  woA  it 
■was  not  a  little  interesting  to  watch  the 
effect  producetl  on  many  a  goodly  tree,  first 
tiiofonghly  dried  by  the  heat  of  tbe  mass, 
and,  in  a  few  minntea  after  it  had  been 
reached  by  the  lava,  hurstiii^^  intn  flam<  s  at 
the  base,  and  i>oou  prostrato  and  destroyed. 
It  balDg  Sundaj,  all  the  popnlatfam  had  ■ 
tnmed  out  to  s*^  what  progress  the  enemy 
was  makings  and  prayers  and  invocations  to 
•  vaiie^  of  aabits  were  everfwhere  beard 
ftrotin  l.    •  Cbiamat.' Sunt*  Antonio,  Signor,' 
said  one  woman  eagerly  to  ine,  •  per  ranmr 
di  Dfo,  ehlanukte  la  Santa  Maria.'  Matty 
fem.i1es  knelt  around,  absorbed  in  their  anx- 
iety  and  il»-votioa,  wliilo  the  men  generally 
atoud  iti  silence  gazing  in  dis»maj  at  the  scene 
before  thsn.  Our  guide  wat  a  poor  fiddler 

thrown  out  of  emj>loyincnt  hy  the  strict  pe- 
nance enjoined  with  a  view  to  avtot  the  iin- 
pendfaig  calamity,  dancing  and  music  being 
CHpecially  forbidden,  even  had  any  one  under 
such  circnmsUinoes  been  inclined  to  Indulge 
in  them.'* 


The  Mar<|liis  of  Ormonde  was  ad 

venturous  ennnrrh,  dospite  the  fate  of 
EmpeUucles  and  of  Pliny,  to  ascend  in 
the  evening  to  seethe  Boccadi  Fuoco, 
which  is  at  nn  elevation  of  about 
6,0<)0  feet,  Ti)t*  sight  which  met  his 
eyes  w  as  Ik-  telLs  us,  and  we  may  well 
believe  it,  one  of  the  grandest  and 
most  ftwful  it  had  ever  beeD  hie  for* 
tane  to  witnets 

'*  Tbe  evening  had  completely  closed  fai, 
and  it  wa«  perfectly  (birk,  so  that  there  was 
nothing  which  could  in  any  way  injure  or 
weaken  the  effect.  The  only  thing  to  w  hich 
I  can  compare  it  i«,  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  rcprewntations  of  such  sr.n,^,  th,  I  Jnw- 
ing  up  of  some  enormous  vcsficl  of  war,  tiie 
eflfisct  being  permanent  instead  of  momen- 
tary only.  T>Tfctly  facing  ns  wris  the  cha.sm 
in  tJie  mountain's  side  from  which  the  lava 
flowed  in  a  broad  strsam  of  fiquid  iire ;  massea 
of  it  liad  been  forceil  up  on  eaoh  side,  foim- 
ing,  as  it  got  comparatively  i  ool,  black  un- 
even banks,  the  whole  rvalibiiig  the  i>octic 
description  of  Pblegethon  in  tbe  most  vivid 
manner.  Thf  flames  ascended  to  a  consider- 
able height  from  the  abyas,  and  ttigh  above 
them  the  air  was  eonstantly  fiOed  with  large 
fivry  ma$.'"s.  projr'L'.l  to  a  ^aeat  Jiri-ht,  and 
meeting  on  their  descent  a  fresh  supplv,  tbo 
roarof  tbe  flames  and  cnsb  of  t^  falUug 
bkcks  being  incessant.  Advandng  acrosa  a 
valley  which  intervened,  we  ascended  another 
hill,  and  here  commanded  a  view  of  Iho 
ground  on  which  many  of  tbe  ejected  stones 
fell,  and,  (bough  wxll  to  windward,  (he  small 
ashes  fell  thickly  around  us.  The  light  was 
sniHclent,  even  at  the  distance  we  stood,  to 
enable  us  to  read  ^mall  jirint,  and  to  writo 
with  the  greatest  ease.  The  thermometer 
stood  at  about  408,  but,  cold  though  it  was, 
it  was  some  time  bi  foro  we  cmiUl  r(«olve  to 
take  our  last  look  at  iJiis  extraoniinary  .night, 
and  our  progress,  after  we  had  done  so,  waa 
letardod  by  the  constant  stoppages  made  by 
ns  to  Avaf<'h  tJio  bcaufifiil  cfCeel  of  the  light, 
as  seen  tltrough  the  Jiosco,  which  we  had  en- 
tered on  our  rstum." 

After  witnessing  thf*  frnption,  the 
author  returned  to  I'atti,  ami,  proceed- 
ing coastwise  thence  to  Miloiso,  ter* 
minatecl  liis  circuit  of  the  island  by 
returning  to  Messina. 

Having  thus  given  a  brief  outline  of 
Lord  Ormoode's  travel  iQ  SHeWy,  wa 
shall,  ere dlamissiDg  his  volQm^  make 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  manner  In 
which  be  has  executed  his  task. 
Viewed  merely  as  an  itinerary,  it  is  a 
very  companionable  and  pleasant  book. 
The  style  is  light,  agreeable,  and  un- 
afr.  cted.  There  is  no  ambitious  strain- 
lug  after  effect ;  no  magniloquence  or 
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rhfipsodisinp  ;  but  tliere  is  n  pond  deal 
ut  claaaical  reterence»  whicit  iuhanoe 
the  valae  of  the  work  to  the  general 
reader— and  occasional  historical  and 
architectural  nutices^  whif  h  .ir  •  hy  no 
UKfaos  misplaced.  At  the  ^ame  tune 
we  cannot  hut  regret  that  the  sheets 
thould  have  remained  «o  long  without 
seeing  the  light  ;  fur,  though  the  face 
of  tht!  country  has  undergone  but  httle 
change  of  late  years,  still  old  topogra- 
phies* like  old  almanacs  and  old  diree* 
toriesy  are  somehow  considered  to  bo 
less  snfp  gtiidcs  cvcrv  siH-c-^-ivc-  \ot\r 
after  the  time  at  whicii  the)  were 
written.  If  Lord  Ormonde's  letter- 
press is  not  as  picturesque  as  that  of 
Brydone,  he  ha>t,  neveriht-K»«»,  con- 
trived to  increase  its  pictorial  ttTect,  by 
the  exquisite  illustrations  of  our  gifted 
fellow-countryman*  Dr.  Petrie;  and 
we  also  congratulate  him  on  the  verj 
beautiful  stjle  in  wbi(  h  his  publishers 
have  produced  a  volume  that  reflects 
credit  on  every  person  who  has  been 
concerned  in  its  execution. 

But  there  is  one  point  of  view  in 
which  we  regard  the  {)resetit  pubiica- 
tioQ  with  more  than  usual  interest.  It 
alfords  a  practical  proof  of  the  right 
flseling  which  the  higher  classes  of  our 
countrYtn<-T>  entertain  for  the  protno- 
tioo  of  art  and  literature  in  this  coun- 
try. Strange*  in  troth*  it  is»  that  the 
exiiitence  of  such  a  feeling  should  be 
for  a  moment  a  matter  of  conitnent,  or 
the  subject  of  cuugrutul.-vtiun.  Vet  so 
it  it:  we  are  ashamed  to  say  that  here- 
tofbra  ibw  Irishneo,  who  sought  tot 


their  works  a  circulation  or  a  fame 
beyond  our  own  inland,  had  the  cuu« 
rage  or  the  patriotiem  to  publisb  tt 
home.  There  was  no  absentee  mors 
common  than  the  literary  ab^entp**. 
This,  wc  are  prou<l  to  savi  is  no  longer 
the  case.  The  enterprise,  peraever* 
ance,  and  ability  of  more  thati  one 
Irish  publisher,  whom  we  forlitar  to 
name,  have  proved  that  we  can  praduca 
wurks  which,  in  every  depariiuent,  ty- 
pographical, iiliiatrative»  and  eras* 
mental,  are  not  a  whit  behind  those  of 
our  neighbours ;  and  we  now  only  need 
that  lri»h  authors  shall  do  their  duty 
by  Irish  publishers,  as  those  pnblisbeis 
have  done  their  duty  to  this  country. 
We  look  with  extreme  pleasure  on  the 
ai'oeararjce  of  every  work  of  luenl 
tiiai  i&auis  from  our  native  presses; 
but  we  are  especially  gratified  to  find 
a  nubleasail*  whose  station  and  pursuits 
lead  him  constantly  to  t!i"  Biiti-h  me- 
tropolis, preferring  to  pu61l^h  m  Dub- 
lin. The  example  set  by  Lord  Cleo- 
curry,  and  adopted  now  by  the  Marquis 
of  Ormonde,  is  good,  and  sure  to  be 
followed.  In  the  case  of  Lord  Clon- 
curty's  Memoirs  the  attempt  has  been 
signally  suoeessful,  and  the  whole  edi- 
tion  of  the  work  is  exhausted.  We 
entertain  no  doubt  that  the  succeJi 
which  shall  attend  the  **  Autumn  in 
Sicily'*  will  show  the  noble  aathor« 
and  others  of  his  order,  that  they  may 
publifih  at  home  with  as  rouch  advan- 
tage to  themselves,  and  at  the  same 
time  confer  a  benefit  on  their  own 
land. 
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MTtftsansa  ov  kanoba  i  or,  thk  mssMBikiG  warek.— no.  n. 

rUOCBEDlItaS  at  the  MUTIIUS  on  TIIR   NIGHT  OF  JUNMP-08HTUM EE,  AND  TUB  HORH- 

ino  or  oox.ooLV-i7SHTVMn. 


Os  the  festival  of  r;.»K'>oi,r  TTsnru- 
iiBfi,  a  VVaren  precession  takes  place 
among  the  diaeiplee  of  Kanoba'a  Ma. 
that,  which,  though  •renerally  e\ hi l)ir- 
ino"  the  affl  itiH  ir»  r\  iniUler  form,  hears 
00100  reseinbianco  to  the  procession 
of  Oevee's  Warcn  on  the  Dtisiira, 
formerly  describe<l.  The  procrs^iuu 
siiccetds  aiiil  tt- riiiiiiato«5  certain  uiy.stic 
prt»cee<linLrs  carrii-'l  on  t)irougbout  the 

night  of  J  UNMU-LSHTUMKE. 

Tliere  is  •  peculiar  connection,  and 

SB  apparent  confusion,  between  the 

two     festivals    of  JoNMtl-UsHTUMKK, 

and  GuKootu-UsHTUMaE,  which  it  is 
neeessary  to  explain. 

Krishna  was  born  at  midnight,  on 
the  Hth  oi'  llic  (lark  half  of  the  month 
of  fehravunu,  at  Wulhoora ;  hence, 
the  ekbth  wm  celebrated  there,  and 
ifl  stiifby  most  Hindoos,  as  Jonmc- 
T'snrrMEE,  or  Xatimtv-Kichth. 
But,  during  the  night,  ilie  infant  was 
removed  beyond  the  roach  of  his 
uncle  Kansn,  who  sought  to  destroy 
him,  to  a  pinre  cnllerl  Gokoolu,  in  the 
country,  where  he  a{»]K'jire(l  early  the 
next  morning.  Acctirdmg  to  the 
Hindoo  method  of  ooniputing  the 
lunar  day  from  the  exact  p!,nce  of  the 
moon,  wtiicli  is  constantly  aitvanein'r, 
their  day  commences  at  ditterenl  hours 
from  one  sunset  to  another ;  and  hav. 
iDg  on  this  occasion  begun  a  little 
before  midnight,  it  wa*?  «/f7/  f/c'  f  'ii;hth 
when  the  child  was  discovered  at 
Gokoolu«  The  eighth,  therefore,  was 
celebrated  at  (rOKorjlu,  as  Gokoolu- 
Ushtumee,  or  Ciokoolu  Eiirhth,  i.e., 
the  eighth  distinuuishtil  bv  hi*«  mani- 
festation  there.  Hence,  the  two-fold 
name  and  two-ibld  character  of  this 
one  lunar  <lay,  on  which  two  events 
which  occum-d  to  the  same  child,  at 
places  remote  from  each  other,  and  at 
difiereot  periods  of  that  one  day,  have 
a  distinct  commemoration.  Two  fes> 
tivals  of  the  n^H^rious  calendar  are, 
in  fact,  compressed  into  one  day  of 
the  astronomical.  But,  as  that  day  is 
lunar,  and  is  constantly  shifting  its 
relation  to  tho  civil  day.  It  almost 
always  happens,  that  it  embraces  con- 


8)dera1>le  portions  of  two  civil  or  lunt- 
K>lar  days  ;  and  thus,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  two  festirals  ori;^inally  compressed 
within  one  lunar  dav,  and  both  bear. 
in_r  the  name  of  Ushtumee,  or  Kighth, 
become,  in  practice,  extended  over 
two  days  of  the  civil  almanac,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  produce  some  discre- 
pancy at;  1  (iiftision. 

VVhenevtr  the  eighth  lunar  rlay  he- 
gins  before  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night 
which  intervenes  between  the  seventh 
apd  eighth  days  of  luni-solar  or  civil 
reckonntir,  tho  celebration  of  the  na- 
tivity falls  on  that  midnight:  and, 
a1thuu<rh  the  commencement  of  the 
lunar  Ushtumee  occurs,  perhaps,  only 
ten  minutes  before  midnight,  yot,  as 
the  ritual  requires  a  whi»lo  «iay  of 
fasting  to  precede  this  midnight,  tho 
po])ular  and  ritual  Junmu-Ushtumee* 
which,  np  to  thn  inidnight  hour  of 
actual  birth,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
fast — in  this  re8[)ect  resembling  our 
Christmas  Eve— n^ally  falls  in  such 
cafe,  ii]>on  the  civil  ^ -venth  ;  the  joyful 
event  of  the  nativity,  with  its  accom- 

Eanying  festive  demonstrations,  is  cele- 
rated  on  the  midnight  intervening 
between  the  seventh  and  tho  eighth  ; 
and  the  latter  is  accounted  to  be,  and 
is  kept  as  Gokoolu- LVhtumee. 

But  when  the  eighth  lunar  day,  as 
often  happens,  begins  after  the  nud- 
iii„'ht  sncc('C''lin_''  the  civil  or  lu'^i  solar 
seventh  though  but  a  fewuunutes,  the 
nativity  eannot  be  celebrated  on  that 
night,  and  is,  eonseipiently,  not  ob- 
served nt  all.  The  whole  of  the  next 
day,  i.e.,  the  civd  eighth,  is  kept  as 
the  fast  of  Junmu-Ushtnmee,  or  Na- 
tivity-eve; on  the  midni<:ht  intcrven- 
iiiL'  between  it  and  the  civil  ninth,  the 
Junmu  or  Nativity  is  celebrated  ;  and 
the  next  day,  or  civil  ninth,  by  a 
necessary  anachronism,  observed  as 
Gok'!  1  eighth. 

Thii-^,  by  a  sort  of  necessity,  there 
is  a  discrepancy  either  way.  In  on© 
case,  the  ritual  Nativity-eighth  is 
drawn  back  on  the  civil  seventh ;  in 
the  other,  thp  ritual  Gokoolu-eighth  IS 
thrown  forward  to  the  civil  ninth. 
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In  all  ca5ef,  however,  the  timo 
Trhich  iiDiaediately  precnii^  the  iui<l- 
night  hour  of  birth  iiM-lt",  and  the 
interval  between  tli.it  1,  )iir  an<l  the 
niornini'  of  the*  (ioko'^'lti  ^  '  >n, 
beinji;  the  y)eriod  occii|»i«''I  in  the  night 
journey  iVuui  iMuthoora  to  Gukoolu, 
IS  that  which,  as  slated  in  the  de4«crip. 
tion  of  the  ^ruthii5,  is  considered  so 
f:ivoral)Io  t'»  tin-  (IfnrlMjmiont  of 
Waren ;  and,  indeed,  to  all  vm  ii'ties  of 
supernatural  o[>crations— 4t  sort  of 
witch's  ^alJl>ath  or  Walpur^^is  night* 

The  inhabitants  of  Guzerat  and  the 
Dorth-wefitern  \wc\,  of  India,  and 
thoRe  Butruj^ec,  or  reU^ous  mendi- 
r  m;  1 1  s  who  arc  particularly  devoted  to 
Krishiiii,  rejetrt  .Funniit-Usliluniee 
altogetiier,  and  keep  Gokoolu-Ush- 
tuiuee  alone ;  thus  ia  a  manner  dis> 
aYOwing  all  knowled^'e  of  Krishnu's 
existcnec  as  a  divinity,  before  his 
nianiff'«tr\tion  nt  fioknolu.  Vtxxi  the 
more  numerous  and  ui  thoilox  class  of 
UiodooB  acknowled<!e  both  festivals-^ 
the  nativity  of  Aluthoora,  the  appear- 
ance of  <^>koolu;  thoii'jh,  exccptinfj 
those  hUo  are  immediately  attached 
to  the  temples  of  Krisbnu,  few  observe 
more  than  one  solemnity. 

Krishnu's  birth  linvinp:  tnlcf'n  place 
preeiseiy  at  midnight,  it  is  the  custom, 
us  before  observeu,  to  fast  daring  the 
portion  of  Junmu-Ushinmec  which 
prcrcfli"?  that  hour,  and  which  may  be 
tci  lilt  il  the  eve  of  the  Nativity.  At 
ni^ht,  the  tcniple.s  dedicated  to  Krish- 
nu,  such  as  that  of  Mooruleedhuni 
[Ivrishnu  Tibicen]  in  Bombay,  are  all 
lit  up  and  crowded.    Ejuictly  at  mid- 


ni^hf,  while  a  ITur(la5TT,  or  prfftrber. 
barii,  is  iu  the  act  of  narrating  the 
hi>tory  of  Krishnu's  birth  to  the  ts> 
semblcd  niultitndoj  just  as  bo  has 
eonclu'if  (1  the  announnenicr.t  <  i"  th;ii 
event  in  the-  \  cry  words  ol  the  Blia- 
guvutu  Tooranu,  a  sudden  cry  is  heard 
from  behind  a  eurtain,  as  of  a  wouna 
in  travail ;  then  eomr s  tljc  feeble  wail 
of  a  iifw-born  ir.f.int :  the  ctirtnin  is 
drav.*n  aside,  and  a  man,  covered  with 
a  woman's  mantle,  personating  De- 
vuko«',  Kiishnu'a  mother,  is  aeea 
j-r-ntcd,  with  ;i  ba'-y  of  cloth,  earth,  OT 
wood,  wrapi>od  in  swjuidiing-clothca, 
lying  on  Im  h^.*  The  assistants  beat 
their  cymbals;  and  the  whole  crowd 
br- ;ikin|i  otit  into  a  joyful  cry  of 
**Juyu!  duyul'*  [lol  triuraphe, 
glory  1  glory !]  worship  the  ima^e 
with  ioined  hands,  and  cast  upon  it, 
in  token  of  their  homage  and  their 
joy,  a  shower  of  crimson  dust,  freali 
llowers,  aud  scouted  powder,  competed 
of  sandal-wood,  Zedoary»  and  oifacr 
ingred^ts.  They  then  dance  about 
trr  expro<<(  their  pleasure*  repeaung 

the  woi  ii; 

'STtiyu!  Juyal  Qoviadn!  Juyal  Jqm* 

Cioviudu  1 

Govindtt!  Gopda!  Nsmynnu!  Horir 

'^^•ll':(•h  coii'^tit'ito  n  fonjf  of  trinuipb, 
enujnemting  some  of  tlie  various  titles 
of  the  newXom  dirinity,  and  may  be 
thus  rendered 

Gloiy !  Gloiy !  oh,  Govindn !  Glory!  Gloiy! 

oil,  Govindu ! 
Oh,  Uoviiidul  GopakI  ^^Arayttnu!  Ban! 


*  This  dramatic  rcpmentstion  of  iloiilBr  events  in  the  lives  of  their  divine  or 
pprionn^rt^"',  ^icf!!!^  t<'  hnvc  pn-vdilpd  also  anionp  the  (jtrck.^.    riutan  h,  in  his  lifo  o£  Tl>c*''^ 
quotes  from  I'iCon  the  following  account  of  the  coinnicmoration  ot"  Ariadne : — 

*^  On  the  second  day  of  the  month  Gorpioeos  [September],  they  have  this  among  other 

n  inonics— a  youth  lies  in  bed,  and  with  his  voice  voA  gesture  counterfaits  all  the  p«ii»« 
a  woman  in  travail"  . 

We  regret  to  add,  that  this  plan  of  dmnatlc  exhibition  has  long  obt^aed  at  manT  j** 
the  Roroi<n  CfUhoIic  churches  tlirou^hont  India  :  and  so  attach«-<l  are  the  native  Clir^t-^''* 
it.  that  all  the  ctrorts  of  Europt-iin  vicar*  apostolic  have  been  hitherto  insiitficieiit  to  P"' 
tulirely  down.    One,  t!ie  Kev.  Vm.  Maureliu,  was  actually  tied  up  by  hij»  own  floA  *<* 
fctoue  croiw  at  Vcrapoli,  for  on|K)»ing  this  propensity.     On  Christnias  Y.\c  we  have  witti'  - 
in  the  Carmelite  cliapt  l  at  8urat,  a  representation  of  the  inf  i:it  Ciiri>t  an>l  hi«  mother,  wl»i<^ 
mighti  iu  nuuy  {kiuii*,  be  corapared  wiiii  those  of  Krislum  and  L>evuker,  at  the  ^"'''^^ 
Kanohs:  and  althoui^b  the  actual  travail  and  birth  were  not,  as  In  the  ease  of  Derukce  at» 
Ariadne,  8imular>d  by  n  liviiif;  pers^on,  tho  ailorafi  >n  (f  thr  Sln^n  was.    In  tlic  lui^lst 
Mrvioe^  and  of  the  pr  iyem  of  Ujo  congregation,  a  sudden  noise  aud  cht-ihiug  was  heinl  o^' 
Mde  the  church ;  and,  after  it  had  lasted  a  ooniiidcnible  time,  In  mardied  ten  or  twelve  wf*" 
sentatives  of  the  casttrn  kin;'? — Malabar  Christians  amiyed  in  tinsel  crowns,  and  roks 
swr>rd3;  uml  thiw,  alb'r  ofV.  rin^^  tlieir  j^ifts  U)  the  wax-n  infant,  again  n  tired  aiid  t"**"' 
ta'.ned  tliL-ii-  noisy  dance  for  hourn  out>ide  the  thurdi.     ^Vhatev^.r  «nay  Ijc  s:iid  "flJ* 
itinocencoof  .nuch' things  in  other  places,  their  extltcncev  ^«  by  Mde,  alth  rimilsrHi"^ 
sahiiiitions,  is  a  fatal  dcgradatioo  of  Chrktiaaity. 
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After  this,  a  preparation  called  soon- 
tuwutla,  coinjjosetl  of  ginjjer,  6ug^u*, 
aoidix'd.  and  sin^usticum  iijwan — wiiich 
U  usoally  given  to  puerperal  women, 
and  marks  in  India  the  event  of  a  de- 
liver)', IIS  caudle  does  in  Kngl::nf! — is 
distributed  among  the  congregutiuu  by 
the  priest  or  dork  of  tbo  temple.  AU 
then  retln'  to  iliolrhomcs. 

At  the  Miitiuis  of  Kanoba,  a  some- 
what similar  scene  Li  enacted ;  but,  iii- 
btead  of  lettring  at  its  doeof  the  disci- 
ples pass  the  remainder  of  the  night  in 
mystic  operationi?. 

On  Gokoolu  Ushtuniec,  i.e.,  the 
day  following  this  night,  those  Hin- 
doos who  observe  this  i^ccond  fisstival, 
iiiclii(liri  .i  gencj  iilly  all  who  are  attached 
to,  uiul  tVeqiU'iit  the  temples  of  Kri'^h- 
liu,  and  are  iwu  ticularly  devoted  to  h\s 
serrioey  give  themselves  up  to  mirth ; 
relating  and  imitating  the  gambols  of 
the  young  Gopaln,  or  deified  heixlsnian, 
among  the  Gopees  or  heinlswomeu  of 
Gokooln*  where  he  played  a  part  not 
unlike  that  of  Apollo»  when  tending 
the  herds  of  Adnietus.  Among  other 
observances,  it  is  u^ual  to  hang  up  in 
the  portico  of  the  temple,  whci-c  the 
Hurdasu  uarratt-.s  t!ie  youthful  exploits 
of  Krishnu,  em  tliLii  jiirs  filled  wiili 
curds,  milk,  buLl<  r,  8c c.  At  the  end 
of  the  discourse,  all  duace  under  the 
jars,  dashing  cymbals,  and  rejieating 
the  hymn,  **Juyu  !  Juyu!  Govindu  T' 
as  on  the  prtn-ionsrii^^lit.  The  jars  are 
at  last  broken  with  a  stick,  and  the 
oontents  sprinkled  over  the  persons  of 
the  astembly,  and  swallowed  by  those 
who  arc  m  lucky  m  to  catch  any  parti- 
cle:* of  solid  or  tluid,  befoi'e  they  reach 
the  ground.  This  is  in  imitat^n  of 
Krisunu's  having  wantonly  broken 
with  a  stick  all  the  Jars  of  milk  ;in<l 
curds  belonging  to  the  henkwomen  at 
Gokoolu. 

In  this  besprinkled  state  the  wor« 

s-hippcTS  proceed  to  tlie  .sea,  carrj'ing 
witli  t belli  tliv  image  ot  Krislmu,  and 
clay  images  of  cows,  representing 
those  herds  of  Gokoolu  amongst  which 
ho  played  his  youthful  gambola:  all 
these  they  cast  mto  the  ?en. 

Coutemporaoeously  with  these  pro- 
cessions of  the  ordinary  woi'shippers, 
from  the  temples  dedicated  toKridinQi 


the  jircat  procc^'ions  of  Knnol)a'sBhuk- 
tuaaiid  in.spiraii  srtoutfrom  the  various 
Muthus  where  iliu  initiated  have  been 
passing  tbo  ni^ht. 

FoTt  on  this  festival,  all  the  fi"C- 
quenters  uf  the  Mtithu?^,  of  whatever 
decree  j  the  chief  iihuktu,  and  his 
assistant  mystagogues  ;  the  disciples 
of  every  class,  whether  inspirati,  who 
have  hi'PTi  Mtihiret  to  the  thaumaturirie 
process,  and  m-c  possessed  of  Kauobic 
power,  or  patients  who  have  merely 
been  under  the  sanative  oi^'ration  of 
the  mystic  Prusadu,  I.  e.,  the  lih-^-ed 
ashes,  /lowers,  or  twisted  worsted 
cords  scut  from  the  tabernacle,  which, 
rubbed  on,  or  smelt,  or  worn,  or  \\  al- 
lowed with  faith,  like  the  magnetised 
soap,  and  fiouH  ts,  and  chains,  of  Ma- 
dame Alinu  L>  Eidir,  supersede  the  use 
of  all  other  medicine;*  tne  new  patients 
also,  or  candichites,  who  are  desirous 
of  submittin^^  to  the  operations  of  the 
Bhuktu,  and  obtaining  on  this  night — 
auspicious  Ibr  spiritual  influence  and 
mysteries— a  favourable  and  powerful 
initiation  ;  nor  the^e  alone,  Ijiit  nil  for. 
merjiatients  and  i'ret^ueuters  of  the 
establishment,  and  all  within  the 
sphere  of  its  iufiuence,  who  have  any 
?ort  of  pylhonical  spirit  or  Warcii, 
whether  hercditaiyor  whenecsoever  de- 
rived, generally  make  a  point  of  at- 
tending, and  taking  part,  either  as 
actors  or  spectators,  in  the  proceeflings 
of  this  ni^'ht,  or  the  proceatdon  of  the 
following  morning. 

The  whole  night,  after  the  oelebra- 
tbn  of  the  birth,  is  passed  in  a  succes- 
sion of  mystic  openitions  like  those 
described  in  a  former  paper ;  with  in- 
tervoning  periods  of  sacred  readiuff, 
bathing,  and  sleepless  rest.  The  okL 
patients  and  disel['j<  .s  are  fii-st  thrown 
Hito  Waren,  and  exhibit,  successively, 
the  phenomena  which  mark  its  viU'ious 
stages,  according  to  the  length  of  time 
for  which  they  Iiave  In  en  subject  to 
the  proees-;.  und  the  frufiuency  with 
\Yhich  the)  iiuve  ^iubmitted  to  it. 

The  new  oomers  are  then  operated 
upon,  and  seldom  without  enect  on 
this  occasion,  on  which  the  example  of 
numbers,  the  force  of  contagion,  and 
the  superstitious  prestige  attadiod  to 
the  night  itself,  may  &  supposed  to 


*  Tlih  luiiy,  boru  anil  olucatcti  iti  India,  and  brought  up  perhaps  wlt'iua  the  )«pbcre,  or  at 
tbe  very  feet  «>f  aome  Bhukttt  4}f  Kanoba,  or  Ellaasa,  or  other  pneumatic  Xunien,  enjoyed  great 
c«)«bnty  in  Paris  a  ^;  a  tneauicric  tUaumaturgist,  from  IdH  tn  1^2?.    In  .Tune,  a  native 

of  iiHlia  ciutte  to  J;  runc«  to  chum  Iter }  but  the  was  «tiU  Uviog  ia  i'aris  in  1629. 
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R*id  t'orcv  to  the  orUiuarv  iiiiluenc**  of 
the  proceai.  Having  pttsnoU  the  nighl 
in  sceDes  of  initiation  and  exorcism, 

of  convul>;}v»'  <'n«T>/i«^in7a,  mj^ninr  flanc- 
ing  aud  sbrickiiii; — trancc-iiRf  sitipc- 
fiictioQ,  and,  occatuontilly,  oracular 
awak(ian;l»»tlioiigh  ihiB  last,alway« 
the  higliL'st  an<i  mn-t  ffl'ft  of 
Warcn,  is  seldom  exhioiuti  on  such 
noLy  and  crowded  octa>>ions  as  that  of 
(Tokodu  UshtUDi«e.  Jn  the  morning 
they  pro(<  «  <l  in  ]»roc<;5>ion  to  th»* 
v'ulf,  curr}  in2  with  them  •sfi»!i<-tiiijcs  the 
KcUce  of  Riitiobo*  u  e.,  a  tall  pole  iu 
his  honour,  adorned  at  the  top  with 
the  usual  llounce  of  red  cloth,  or  sup- 
porting ail  cmhroidiTed  lla;^  of  tiie 
eaiue  colour.  i  hia  Uug  in  geueraily 
received  from  some  other  eminent  or 
parent  Kanobie  Lodge,  if  we  may  so 
call  it.  As  the  crowd  «a!he8  forth 
from  the  Muthu,  mum  are  ubiiolutely 
in  Wuren  ;  hut  all  are  more  or  le^i 
under  the  inlliu  noe  of  religious  excite, 
meiil  or  etithii>ia<iii,  t!ioti^h  of  a  more 
euhdned  ami  phtcid  charaeier  than  that 
of  Devee.  Thosij  who  are  in  VV  area 
dance  cottTulsively  1  but  on  some  occa- 
sions we  are  informed  they  pres*e:»t  a 
different  and  very  ««in<julur  appearance, 
in  which  stupetactioa  is  tbu  otuiit 
marked  feature.  At  such  timet  they 
reel  and  shuffle  along:  the  street,  like  a 
(Towfl  f)f  persons  ui'-i'-r  tho  intiuence 
of  opium  ;  g^'ntly  and  t>)multan«H>usly 
nodding  iheir  heads  up  and  down,  with 
a  >  t  T I  { )  i « I ,  sleepy,  expression  }  all  utter- 
ing  in  rhorui',  but  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice,  the  words,  •*  Govind  !  dovindl 
Goviud  !"  which  is  merely  a  repetilion 
of  the  mo!it  ])opuIar  name  of  Krishna 
abhn  viated  by  curtailing  its  fund  u. 
if)  ll!;.>wav  tlu'V  proceed  to  thi.; 
which  all  enter  wiih  one  accord,  and 
in  which  they  bathe.  The  procession 
then  returns  to  the  Muthu  in  the  same 
miiriUi'r,  with  drums  beating  and  ban- 
ner dying. 

But  the  proceedings  of  the  day  are 
seldom  linnied  to  the  more  procestton. 
Stmic  tiiiu'  111  lur*'  thL'  latter  returns  to 
the  Mnthu,  either  on  its  progress  out, 
or  its  way  back,  there  i»  generally  some 
curious  public  exhibition  ;  the  result, 
if  iKd  the  object,  of  which,  is  to  dis- 
]day  the  ellecls  of  the  W'atxn,  in 
jvudering  the  iuitpirati  superior  to  all 
sensations  of  external  pain.  The  most 
common  modu  of  doing  this  is,  by  the 
chief  Bhnktu  lashing  the  pos^e^sed 
with  the  Koruda,  at  stated  places  of 
halting  along  the  road*  miulttlie  aaao 


as  in  the  Dusura  proeessicw.  To  tbe« 
lashings  the^  are  peiftctly  insensible, 
though  the  mstniment  is  nndoublediv 

far  too  formidable  to  •nppo'ae  pretenw 
jK»<»!*il.le.  The  only  apparent  eflitt  of 
this  llagellation  is  to  refresh  the  iuspi- 
rati;  it  seems  to  impart  to  them  « 
ftcnsjition  of  relief  ami  satisfaction,  if 
not  of  pleji5tiro  atui  hilarity:  bn!  it  in 
no  manner  intcrteri*$  with  the  atitio 
which  they  play  n{KMi  the  road,  ottt  rly 
hei'illcjis  to,  and  indeed  apparently 
wholly  uncon«cioo«  of,  nnv  othfr  pr»». 
8(>ucc,  than  their  own  and  that  of  tiu- 
Bhnktu. 

At  Mudhee,  however,  and  prohahlr 

ocf-eijonallv  nt  otlh  r  place?,  tlie  exhi- 
bition on  this  day  i«i  oi'  a  dili'i  rent  cluv- 
raoter,  calculated  to  dis]>lay  rt  p->rrfr  of 
haianeht^  the  body,  rather  than  tlvt>  ca> 
pncity  f( ir  eiiilnriiiu  pain.  laH  pule* 
are  burietl  in  the  ;ironnd  ;  and,  on  tho 
toi«  of  these,  or  at  the  extremity  of 
other  transverse  poles  which  crosi 
them,  aro  fastened  earthen  pitchers, 
containing?  curds,  and  the  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  dairy.  Iho  disciples  of 
the  Muthu  who  are  in  Wansn  tie 
l)roui:ht  to  these;  and,  after  hanog 
their  t)0(!i,'>i  rul>bt  «l  with  oil,  nnd  tsl- 
ing  gtickti  m  their  hands,  they  ascend, 
at  the  command  of  the  Bhoktu,  tlie 
upri;:lif.  and,  where  eudi  are,  run 
alon;^  the  transverse  polf<; — both  fvAti 
requiring  a  considerable  command  over 
their  mox  emenU.  Then,  in  imltataoa 
of  Kridhnu's  mischievous  gamboU  at 
Gokoolu,  tln'V  Itreak  the  j)itclKi^,  t'"'* 
fra«rment- of  which  are  irat bored  sod 
licke^I  up  with  avidity  by  the  cTOwd 
below. 

There  aro  many  other  feats  por- 
formcii  !)y  parties  under  tli*-  iTitlui  urc 
of  ivHuuba'!!!,  Devoe's,  iviimiuub^f, 
and  various  other  Warena^-.all  tend* 
ing  to  display  insensibility  to  pain> 
rfck]c>«!nc-s  of"  tlan2er.  a'vl  th-M  |w>wt'r 
of  scif-preservatiou  in  liidicuit  y^^^- 
tions,  which  the  earlier  phrenolo;!i>ts 
termed  concentrativeness — exemplify' 
intr  if  by  n  reference  to  the  ^roat  bm«  !u 
ing  in  tiiafuty  along  the  eilgc  of  a  preci- 
pice— and  which  has  been  so  oA^ 
witnesiiod  with  attoniabnent  in  sum- 
nambulists. 

Sf>me  will  go  and  j<it  down  in  tbs 
nearest  lire- place,  or  walk  iuio  the  ** 
or  some  neighbouring  river,  till  forciblj 
dragged  out. 

Some  lay  hold  on  fire-brandt;  or  liws 
coals,  and  dance  and  toss  them  about, 
eAw  with  greaA  ritk  lo  til  snM^ 
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tlieui — in  soma  insitances  even  setting 
firo  to  dreiMM  and  hoiiaes,  but  witn 
perfect  impunity  to  tluniiselves. 

Sdmc  scatter  live  coals  on  tlioir 
path,  and  walk  coolly  over  them,  as  iu 
the  fiery  ordeal. 

Some  will  hold  on  tbo  palm  of  the 
hand,  tor  hours,  a  thin  ciirtlien  dish 
full  of  fire:  otlu-rs.  a  llat -l)o(tomed 
shallow  tray  oi  silver,  divided  into  tif> 
teen  or  twenty  oompartments  filled 
with  oil,  in  each  of  which  a  lighted 
wick  is  burning. 

Others  CO  a  »tt!p  further:  at'tcr  get- 
tin*^  thdr  heads  previously  clean  shaven 
with  a  razor,  and  rubbed  with  oil,  they 
will  take  this  silver  tray — with  all  its 
wicks  burning — and  bear  it  for  hours 
on  their  heikl,  holding  all  the  time 
Other  lamps  or  torches  in  their  hands, 
without  any  appearance  of  pain  from 
the  heated  metal,  or  any  risk  of  its 
falling  from  its  slippery  position. 

It  would  be  impossible,  however,  to 


enumerate  all  the  minute  varieiio:=  of 
form  in  which  ibis  consciousness  of,  or 
pretence  tOp  a  power  above  the  natural 
(ii-li;:lits  to  manifest  itself,  in  dificrcnt 
j)erwju>  and  iliirerc'iit  jilacps.  The  re- 
semhiHiiCt;  uf  oi  these  feats  to 

those  performed  amonff  the  ancients, 
under  the  support  of  devotion  to,  or 
the  intiuerue  of  possession  by,  certain 
gods  and  daimoniac  powers*  is  very 
striking: 

**  Not  far  from  the  city  of  Konie, "  gays 
FKny— Lib.  7,  esp. 2 — "in  the  land  of  the 

Falbu,  area  f»'W  riimilic-*  >  alli d  Iliqii.T.  who 
In  a  yearly  sacrllice,  made  at  Mount  Suract« 

to  .\[x>11o,  WALK  OTBR  A  HEAP  OF  WOOD 

■WITHOUT  BEING  BURNT;  and  on  that  ac- 
count are,  by  a  perp'tual  dcrrec  of  tlx*  So- 
uate,  ejumptiid  trova  mUiuiry  service  auil  all 
otbsrtans.** 

To  fact  \'ir}jil  alludes  in  th« 
^Enud,  Lib.  where  Aruns,  in  his 
prayer  to  Apollo  eaidtimi 


"  Chief  of  the  Godn,  guardian  of  sacred  Soract«,  Apollo ! 
WbcMi  «s  iint  worship,  to  whom  the  pine-Ad  Anne  to  the  pOs 
Is  nowialMd,  md,  vPBXtJD  BT  oun  pevotion  to  whom,  Tnao'  the  mn-PfRE, 

We,  tot  wonsniPPEBS,  IHraiMT  VAMT  rOOTSTKFS  WITB  THE  aoUS  OF 

oca  FEET.  ■  t 


Strabo  also,  in  his  Fifth  Book,  speaks 
thus  of  the  ?ame  exhibition ;  but  at- 
tributes the  supporting  atUatus.  not  to 
Apollo,  but  to  the  local  GoddeSs  Foro- 
nia.  So  with  one  Hindoo  it  i^  Kanoba; 
with  ati'itlu  r,  some  village  Dcvee  : — 

«*  UnUt  r  Mount  Soracte  is  the  town 
of  Feronia,  named  aOer  some  native 
ffoddeas  rOatmon]  whom  the  neigh- 
bours zealouslv  worship:  there  also  is 
the  prove  of  feronia,  in  whieh  a  won- 
derliil  sacrilice  is  performed  ;  for  men 
poeesMBD  BY  [the  waren  of]  this 
coDDKSs  [or  fiMiialc  DaiTivn]  i»ass  i  v^ 

HURT  WITH    NAKKI)   KKKl',    TURoUUll  a 

ga£AT  heap  or  livecoai^  and  cinders; 


and  there  comes  together  a  multitude 
of  mm  as  wrll  for  the  «ako  of  thf» 
solemnity,  which  is  eilebrated  yearly, 
as  for  the  spectacle  above  mentioned.'  X 

And  Varro  I)e  Ling*  l4kt*  4.  c.  10> 
0,  nlludinj;  to  the  practice,  attributes 
the  impuuiiv  of  the  devotees  to  the 
use  of  a  metiidne. 

*'  The  liirpini  are  accustomed  to  use 
i*, :  wlh-n  about  to  tliioii'di  flu? 

lire,  they  anoint  the  soles  of  their  feet 
with  the  medicament.  "§ 

Besifles  the  town  and  grove,  there 
wa<<  al-c,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
fountain  of  Fi  ronia,  as  corameujoratcd 
by  Horace  in  his  celebrated  journey 


"    Hand  proosl  orbe  Romo^  in  Falisconim  agro,  sunt  pauee  flunflhs  qn«e  Hirpiie  vocantor, 

rfii-p  *acrifKio  arifin-^  quod  fit  a<l  nionU-m  S<»ra«  ten  A}K>11int,  super  ambuatam  I  L'lii  ,-tiiJcm 
anibuiaim'S,  ouu  aduruntur ;  etob  id,  perpetuo  hHiuatus-Ouiisultu,  miUtiae  omniuDKiuc  altorum 
mitncrqm  Tseayonem  haiient'* 

Siininif  Deiini,  «nncti  cnstoi*  Sorartis.  Aiiolin, 
Quem  prinu  coUuius,  cui  piueus  ardur  acervo 
Pasdtur,  et  msntoM  pebti  pibtjitb  pbb  ignbm 

CchTORES.  MULTA  PEEUIXVa  YSSTIOIA  PLANTA.** 

§  "  £o  nd  Solent  Hlipiai  |  amtmlatori  pir  igasBA,  msdiesmcnto  pUntas  ongunt.'* 
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to  Urundusiuin. — Fiuh  satire,  fii"sfc 

M  On  iai«nti«a««  tok  Iftvimna,  Fcmalfl.  Ijrmpht." 

And  this  fjiintiiin,  like  the  hot 

Bprinj  of  \''iiira- r>;ii  o.  iiK'jiti'mcfl  in 
a  former  paper,  wa;*,  no  «loubt,  the 
original  native  goddess,  female  Dai- 
mou,  or  local  J)evi  e  worshipped.  When 
alvoiit  twelve  lines  further  on,  we  find 
tho  poet  s-iv! nil,  fliat  he  andbisfrienda 
left  Funtli,  lauu'hij»2  at  tho 

"  Pm-rextuB,  ct  lattim  cUtiiid,  rsvaiB  9vs 

we  arc  almost  tempted  to  imagine  that 
thb  latter  plirotfc,  which  has  rather  puz- 
zled commentator;*,  in^^teadof  beinj;  the 
game  as  jimn  r  qv,  A"///  '<7m,"and.Nijni. 
fy\u^  the  *'  (xMiHT,  or  pan  of  burning 
coaig,"  as  jienerally  supposed,  contains 
aomo  allii>ion  to  the  firc-walking  Bhnk-. 
tu.s  and  ins[iiniti  of  Feronia,  who 
dotibtkss  were  lions  of  the  locality  ; 
and  should  accordingly  be  read  \'atel- 
lum,  "the  little  "VatCi,  jirophetlinfr, 
or  Bhuktu  of  tho  bttrning  coals." 
Prosody,  however,  is  somewhat  n^aip-^^ 
this  reading,  the  first  syllabic  in  1  u^* 
being  lon^^  in  VatUlumy  short*  If  any 
of  otir  dawic  readers  take  an  interest 
in  this  new  reading,  they  will  perhaps 
be  able  to  marshal  authority  or  ari^u- 
ments  to  overcome  this  difhculu-,  a«<l 
settle  the  distance  between  Feronia 
and  Fundi. 

Haviiii:  hazarded  one  conjortiiral 
row  interpretation  of  Horace,  we  will 
here  torn  aside  for  a  moment  to  sug- 
gi  st  another,  but  upon  somewhat  sm  or 
^ro(iiid.>.  We  rend  in  tlic  Fourth  Ode, 
Xhird  Briok,  tiie  following  lines:—. 

**  Visam  Uritannos  hospitibus  feroa, 
£t  latum  equimo  twtffmime  GosrcAxim; 

Tisnni  pliarctratos  (kli'iius 
Et  S^Uiicom  iaviulatiu  aronem. 


The  word  Concannm,  this  mtm  of  a 
nation  delighting  in  horses'  blood,  15 
grtieially  explained  to  mean  the  io. 
habitant  of  a  certain  town  or  locality 
in  Spain,  inhabited,  as  one  eoiniiif' 
tator  states,  by  a  Cantabriaa,  as  au- 
other,  by  aTortar  tribe.  Bntthepoct 
in  the  very  same  t-tanza  indicate?  the 
true  direction  where  we  should  Wk 
for  thejse  caters  of  horse-ile&L  Ua 
mentions  the  quivo*  bearing  Gelcni*  s 
Sannatiun  tribe :  he  mentions  tlieScjr- 
til -an  river,  that  is  the  Donor  Tanab; 
and  w  u^  very  much  mistake  if  tbeee 
Concani  were  not  kindred  of  the  Dm 
Cossacks.  For,  beyond  the  Don.  be- 
yond that  Scythian  river,  lies  the  fH- 
ther-land  of  tlie  horse-tlesh-eatin* 
Tartars,  and  dog.catin^  Cgsssdi 
[khor-sag],  known  doubtless  to  ibe 
Konians,  as  of  late  yer.rs  ma<le  known 
to  ua,  under  the  name  of  Kokav  or 
CocAN  1  artarj' :  ai»d  this  we  hoM  to 
be  the  locality  which  thelSoman  lyrist 
otrers  fearlessly  to  visit  under  the  pn^ 
tection  of  the  muses. 

To  return,  however,  to  Feronia  aii'l 
the  fire-walkers :  a  similar  feat  is  nes* 
tioncd  l)y  Strabo  in  his  description  of 
Capjxidoi  of  certain  women  of  Ca^*- 
tabalis,  at  tho  temple  of  i>iaoa.  "^oi 
fin:  frcrni  thence  are  Oastabala  sod 
Cybistria,  towns  still  nearer  to  tb<s 
moTintain  ;  of  which,  in  Caslabala  n 
the  temple  of  the  Perasian  D'mh 
where  they  .say  toe  priest essbb  irili 

"Wm  ITAKED  PBBT  TaBOUGH  TUB  BVIIt* 

INO  COAI.S.'*  • 

Here  then  wo  have  the  firo-brtiTina 
Warcn  of  another  local  Devee:  aw 
we  have  no  doubt  maay  more  sack 
cxninples  will  occur  topenottsofnuv* 
exteofiive  reading. 


PB0CBEDIR08  WITNBSSBD  IS  ONE  OF  KAKODA's  HUTBOi^  ON  4K>KOOLV«VSaTini0 

£V£»  A.D.  1844, 


On  entering  the  Muthu  at  ten  at 

nin:ht,  we  found  it  thronged  so  thickly 
with  visitors,  that  only  a  small  space 
was  left  clear  in  fipont  of  the  bhain^ 
tabornacle.  Bunches  of  Snbza  and 
Nimb  leave?  were  hanging  in  every 
direction  i'roni  tho  rof^f.  Three  jwr- 
sons  were  already  in  Waren,  daucing 


ooaruIsiTely  about ;  seven  or  eigbk 

more  were  sit  tin;;  in  a  line  on  tbeir 
hnnnclie?,  stnrinir  at  the  tabrrnacle. 
The  Bhuktu  and  tive  or  six  other  y^T- 
sons,  of  whom  two  were  patients»wa« 
beating  tabours  and  singing 
Goojara."  The  Mahomedan  beaters 
of  the  big  drum  were  playiog  outiidfi 
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in  the  street.  Thjve  more  of  the  pa- 
tients fell  into  Waren  soon  efter. 

Their  state  became  apparent  by  de- 
jrrees.  It  began  by  a  fixed  5 tare  of 
the  eye  ;  next  came  a  trembling  of 
the  body,  and  a  waring  motion  back* 
wards  and  forwards ;  eventually  they 
mndf  a  ni«h  at  the  tubemaele.  Heing 
intercepted  in  this,  they  began  danc- 
ing oonTulsiyely ;  bnt  e^ery  now  and 
then  this  impulse  wotild  n^turn,  and 
they  wciiM  inako  a  <la>li  at  tlii^  ^lirino, 
and  would  have  plunged  head-lbre- 
mo  <t  into  it,  but  were  cau^tt  by  per- 
sons purposdy  stationed  to  prevent 
lliis  fjre^ccn  n  '^tilt.  For,  in  NVaron, 
the  |>ali>-ni,<  have  always  this  tviulnic) , 
and  would,  if  permitted,  diusU  ihetu- 
aelvcs  against  the  illuminated  taber« 
nacle,  as  the  moth  against  the  sides  of 
an  Argand  himp.  Of  the  remaining 
patients  who  sat  staring,  two  rose  up, 
and  the  Waren  appeared  more  than 
onco  to  haveoomc  on  ;  for  a  shivering 
and  a  \vavu:g  mutton  baekwar  1-  and 
forwards  would  now  and  then  como 
over  thdr  bodies.  It  was,  however, 
but  as  a  momentary  tipple  on  the 
water,  r.Tvl  pa><i'(l  away  again.  Seeing 
this,  the  lUiuktu  lell  his  talx)ur,  and, 
sending  for  a  pitcher  of  duhee  [liuuid 
curds],  frequently  cast  it  u|>on  them 
and  tlif  (  I her  patir'nt«,  by  dipping  his 
hnTiil  in  tlu-  vr>sel,  and  tlicn  scattering 
the  lluld  at  iheiu  by  a  ijuiek  out- 
sbooting  of  the  fingers.  This  not 
proving  effective,  he  took  the  Konxla, 
and  passing  it  in  a  looj)  round  the 
neck  of  one  of  the  patients,  pushed 
him  gently  bade,  and  drew  ium  for- 
ward agam,  five  or  ax  times.  He 
next  put  his  left  arm  round  hh  waist, 
and  placin«r  one  hand  upon  the  small 
of  bis  back,  with  the  other  held  his 
ginUe  in  front»  and  heaved  him  back 
and  forwanl  in  the  same  way.  This 
8nccee<led  with  one  :  he  tried  to  make 
a  rush  at  the  tabernacle,  but  fell  down 
in  Waren :  he  then  rose  up  and  danced, 
every  now  and  then  making  an  at- 
tempt to  fling  himwlf  at  the  taber- 
nacle. With  another,  uii»  r  In'iujg 
these  processes  in  vain,  he  pressed  hui 
n^t  hand  upon  his  stomach  about  the 
navel,  and  poemed  to  shako  and  ])ru])6 
him  there,  his  leit  hand  being  on  his 
hock;  with  another,  he  prrased  the 
bock  of  the  head  and  nedc  with  the 
left  hari'!.  while  probing  the  abdomen 
■with  thr  right.  In  one  case  he  presse<l 
tlie  neck  behind  the  car,  so  as  to  make 
the  jngaUr  Tem  nrelL    While  ho 


practised  on  some  of  the  patients,  his 
elder  disciples — and,  what  was  very 
singular,  one  of  tlu  ni  being  himself  in 
AVaren — foUownl ilu  >ainopr<K'esswith 
others  of  the  patient^),  and  tive  or  six 
more  were  brought  into  Waren.  There 
bUU  remained  tour  or  five,  of  whom 
one  or  two  were  new  patients  who  had 
only  had  >Varen  once  before,  who  re- 
sisted the  ioflooice  of  all  the  nMthods 
tried.  The  Bbokto,  and  the  disciplea 
who  had  been  as>isting  him  in  these 
oj)erations,  now  resurae<l  their  labours, 
and  sitting  in  a  s<?mieircle,  five  in 
number,  croso  round  the  head  of  one 
of  the  vorusant  jinticnt"^,  liegan  toj)lay 
at  a  rate  that  thrilled  through  the 
frames  of  all  present.  They  also  sung 
at  times,  joined  by  the  other  tabotu*. 
players  and  the  flisciples  in  Warcn,  the 
verse,  " Alee-Goojarji-Dti-tfra-decn." 
At  other  times  they  would  all  scream 
out,  in  a  jnerdng,  shrill  tone,  the 
wonls  "  Bap-ree-ee,"  or  "Oh,  fa- 
tlier  !"  an  exclamation  (»f  astonishment 
and  of  suttcring,  in  which  the  filial  ee 
was  rused  and  prolonged  into  a  shriek. 
While  this  was  going  on,  one  of  the 
diseij)les,  wlio  was  at  tlic  tahonrs,  ut- 
tered a  lou<l  scream,  and.  Hinging  up 
his  arms,  bounded  out  of  the  circle 
towards  the  tal»enmcle  in  convulsions. 
He  hadln  vn  thrown  involuntarily  into 
Waren  ;  and  three  or  lour  uf  the  assis- 
tiiuLs  wei  e  obliged  to  hold  and  8upj>ort 
him  until  the  tabonr,  which  was  fas. 
tened  by  a  loop  to  his  wrist,  and  which 
he  was  now  dashimr  about  at  randoni, 
could  be  untied  and  removed.  Thia 
result  was  wholly  unintended  either 
b^  the  Bhuktu  or  the  patient  himself. 
1  he  new  patient,  meanwhile,  against 
whu&c  resistance  to  the  Waren  these 
«iergetic  measures  had  been  adopted, 
was  at  last  ailbeted,  stared  at  tht-  ta- 
bernacK'  with  a  fixed  look,  trembling 
from  head  to  fmit,  and  tell  down  sense- 
less. In  regard  to  two  or  thi*ee,  how- 
ever, of  thuse  now  lefV,  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Bliuklu  were  iVuitless ;  and 
thev  n  iuaini-i],  during  the  rust  of  the 
night,  as  spectators  only. 

The  parties  who  had  been  thrown 
into  Waren  danced  and  flung  them- 
selves about  like  •persons  no  longer 
their  own  masters.  The^  would  often 
come  into  contact  with,  and  be 
obliged  to  be  dragged  away  from, 
the  surrounding  spectators.  One 
dashed  his  head  against  the  ground. 
All  had  a  convulsive  movement  in 
tiie  tbnmtj  f^>A  cftntturtfld  thev  yj*'*^*. 
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especially    tlieir   clasped    liamN,  in 
various  directiotis.     Every  now  aud 
then  they  would  eqwit  down  on  their 
knees,  and  etrike  their  open  hands 
upon  the  ground ;  and  once  during 
the  %vhol(»  «!rrnc,  some  pettwits  cast 
out  their  anus  at  lengtti,  one  fiOcr 
another ;    upon  which  the  lihuktu 
flogged  the  €xi€itded  tarma  with  tho 
K<Miida.    Others  held  both  arni.<;  high 
over  their  heads,  whereon  the  Bhuktu 
flogged  them  round  tlu;  borir,  some- 
times leaving  welt^  vLsiblu  oa  the  skin; 
and  all  Joined  occasionally  the  chorus 
of  tabour-heaters  in  shouting  "Alee 
Goojara.**  The  above  motions  seemed 
signals  wfll  nndfr«Nton(l,  rxprc.««:ivc  of 
their  desire  of  heinix  llo<rrr(.,l,  and  they 
appeared  to  ivceive  pleasure  from  it ; 
they  cried  out  frequently  atm,  Qtsa^ 
probablj  their  corrupt  pronunciation 
of  ucha,  good  \  ibr,  though  MalirattaSt 
they  have  in  Waren  all  the  tendency 
to  (  xpross  them«?elves  in  Hindostanee. 
IS'uw  and  then  one  of  them  sat,  or 
rather  threw  hiiiiselfy  down  on  the 
groond^  took  some  ashes  out  of  the 
censer*  blew  them  into  the  air.  enlled 
ont  **BUJAo!  Titvf\<)!"  "beat!  l)eat 
the  dnims ;"  and  then  Deem  pookaro 
BHUYA 1     Shout  Deen,  boys !"  where, 
upon  the  taboar-healem  redoubled 
their  blow*,  and  all  shouted  ont  *' Alee- 
goojara-dustera-Deen."    The  patients 
idso  called  out  '*  hfo-lao-lao"  *'  hring, 
bring,"  or  "give,  f^ive,  "ver\'fre([ueTitlv, 
which  was  interpreteil  to  us  as  uu  ur- 
gent demand  ftr  the Korudai  in  other 
words,  an  entreaty  to  the  Bhuktu  to 
flog  them ! 

At  last  they  fell  down  one  by  one, 
and  lay  senselc*ss<,  pantinp,  and  per- 
spiring profusely  on  the  ground,  where, 
aher  some  time»  they  ^tidually  canse 
to  themselves* 

Two  or  three,  however,  continued 
their  convulsive  movement  much  longer 
than  the  rest,  and  these  the  Bhuktu 
was  obliged  to  operate  upon.  Two  of 
them  he  touched  on  the  head  with  a 
dight  shoving  motion  of  his  hand,  when 
thev  ffll  down  nioilnnless.  With  the 
third  he  placed  the  right  hand  on  tin? 
head  and  the  left  on  the  stomach,  and» 
presabfl;  the  former,  caused  him  to 
bend  hw  body  down,  and»  eventually^ 
in  lie  down  on  the  grotmd. 

He  applied  water  to  mmo  of  those 
who  were  lying  there,  aud^  by  degree^ 


all  were  r«M»tored  to  tbi^ir  uatunl 
state. 

From  this  up  to  midnight,  ooeoflk 
discij)les  sat  and  read  out  an  soooost 

of  Kri.'ihnu's  birth  and  actions,  fixra 
some  Pracrlt  version  ol'  the  lihaztirutu 
Pooranu,  probably  the  Huri  Vijaya. 
In  some  Muthus,  a  Brahmin  Poonuuc, 
or  reader  and  expounder  of  tki 
Pooranus,  is  employed  to  read  sndei- 
pound  the  original  nairative  fiom  di 
Bhajrnvntu  it>»-lf, 

At  midnight  was  to  be  the  ^-eond 
mtation  of  Waren,  preparaton*  t» 
which  all  the  patients  ap^ar  to  hm 
gone  out  and  bathed.  For,  at  ihii 
hour,  all  were  again  sitting  in  a  rm 
staring  at  the  idol,  with  their  hiir 
hanging  down,  glossy  and  half  vtt. 
The  Bhuktu  ordered  a  fresh  piidMr«f 
liquid  curds  to  be  brought  and  plsotd 
near  the  taVjomacle,  and  a  censer,  m 
which  he  threw  camphor  and  inct'iiw. 
Twii  oflii^  fi'^'ilstnnts  tlit'n  took  a  i  iirtaio 
aud  iiL'ld  It  lor  Bome  uunutes  l>ti*t*o 
the  patients  and  the  tabemade^  Wkci 
it  was  lifted  np,  the  birth  of  tbe 
infant  Rrishnu  was  supposed  to  bi^'e 
taken  |'lf<ee,  and  was  announcixl  b? 
the  Bhuktu  shouting  out  "(ioviinlul 
Govindu !"  in  which  the  whole  assen* 
bly  joiced  him.  He  then  repesfiedtki 
•ong— 

"OovMal  a«sd«l  KaMfUBl  BmI^ 

at  the  same  time  sprinkHnir  eurds  upos 
the  ^tients;  and  tbcn,  by  a  saddea 
transition,  giving  a  beat  on  his  tabow^ 
he  shouted  out  the  "Alee  Goojfla" 
All  the  tabouw  diimed  in ;  the  druoJ 
outside  struck  up;  tbe  **  Aloe  Goojsra" 
rang  airain  through  the  house  snd 
street,  and  three  of  the  patients  mav 
already  in  Wa»n.   The  foimer  somi 
was  then  gradually  repeated  with  fitdl 
variation,  except  that  fewer  iffbrts 
were  now  neee«:^nrv  to  briii^  on  t3v 
crisis,  and  that  some  of  thi'  paiieou 
held  lighted  camphor  on  their  bsW^ 
at  the  bidding  of  the  Bhoktn«  tosnM% 
as  we  suppose,  their  insensibilitv.  At 
two  or  three  in  the  mominif,  the^V»^e^l 
was  bronirlit  on.  as  we  understood** 
third  tniie,  but  this  was  uotwitnessedbjr 
us,  for  none  but  a  Bhuktu  of  Ksaoit 
could  hoM  out  ibr  a  whole  night  aoit 
swch  maddening  scenes,  without  inctir- 
rinir  '^ome  risk  of  hiin«elf  suCfiiinbTn| 
to  liie  contagious  mHueiioe  of  Wtrea. 
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nocBMtoni  oil  thb  mobmxiio  ot 

Tbs  first  procession — ii  was  that  from 
the  Media  of  .    .   .   . — ^the  same 

wherein  the  proceedings  la.st  recorded 
had  been  witno«sed,  pa'^sed  quietly 
along  in  silence,  tor  it  was  on  the  niain- 
atreet,  on  which  natiye  marie  is  not 
perniittt'd  by  the  police  to  play.  There 
)!)ij]it  bo  twelve  f>r  fifteen  musician!*, 
who  were  all  properly  dressed,  as  usual  j 
abonl  the  same  numoer  of  persons  who 
walked  along  nidged  fix>m  the  waist  up. 
ward,  without  lurbnns,  and  their  hair 
hanging  down  loose  over  their  heads 
and  shoulders.  These  weie  pointed 
ont  to  us  as  the  disciples^^thc  parties 
who  liad  been  in  Warcn  during  the 
nicrht-tinie.  None  of  them  were  in 
tliut  btute  now,  but  all  had  a  stupitiod, 
w(vn  look,  as  might  have  been  expect* 
ed.  At  the  head  of  these  walked  the 
Bhnktu,  naked  and  disbevelled  like 
them;  the  scourge  was  borne  by  an 
assistant  at  his  rim»  We  peroeived  no 
oenser,  bat  it  might  have  been  there, 
for  a  ini«eelhtneoti8  crowd  of  devotees 
and  Bjwctators  closed  round  the  proces- 
saon»  swelling  its  numbers,  and  shutting 
it  out  from  our  view.  Ihcy  turned 
down  one  of  the  narrow  stPt'ots  K  ading 
out  of  the  main  Kalbaduvee-i*oad  to- 
wimls  the  sea-side,  and  there  we  lost 
{tight  of  them  ;  but  they  had  not  gone 
feir  in  lliis  direction  before  we  eonld 
hear  their  nm>;ic  sirike  u)>  again.  It  is 
possible,  also,  tliat,  as  they  roci»de<l 
from  the  main  road,  the  Bhuktu  may 
have  caused  tin-  Waren  to  play  in  their 
bfMlies,  but  we  had  not  the  good  fortune 
to  witness  it,  which,  from  the  number 
of  insmrati  present,  we  should  have 
much  wished. 

Two  other  proet«=?ion«:  \v<'  witncsH'd 
tiom  one  of  the  narrow  um-rsecting 
streets,  and  these  passed  with  the& 
mnsic  tn  fiill  play.  Each  consisted  of 
a  small  jrrrtTip  ni  llie  centre  wlio  danced 
alon^,  some  separately,  some  with 
hands  joined  in  a  drcle.  These  were 
preceded  and  followed  by  larger  bodies 
of  dancers,  consi^linf:  uf  iweUe,  twenty, 
or  twenty-  five  jieraons  arrangetl  iu  an 
oval  form  i  the  parties  in  the  centre  of 
each  body  bein^  men,  those  neatt  to 
them  youths,  on  the  out>ide  boys — all 
intcrlink'  d  I'V  the  arms  and  Inviuis  in 
a  singular  manner,  so  as  to  form  what 
seemed,  as  it  moved  along,  a  single* 
nmny-ltmbed  animal.  The  whole  of 
the  procession  danced  along  with  a 
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simultaneous  movement,  shouting 
"  Govindu !  Govindu  I'*  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  excitement  visible,  but 
merely  such  as  might  be  expected  at  a 
religious  festival — such  as  may  be  al- 
wuvs  witnessed  at  the  Mohnmim.  And 
while  among  the  men  this  excitement 
ha«l  the  character  of  a  joyous  religious 
enthusiasm,  among  the  boys  it  seemed 
rather  the  ipint  of  boyish  fun  and 
merriment.  There  was  nothing  what« 
ever  as  yet  corresponding  with  tho 
genuine  cluiracteir  of  Waren. 

Disa[>pointed  in  our  hopes  of  seeing 
this  e\hil)ited,  we  retired  to  the  hotise 
of  a  Hindoo  friend  in  the  ncl{:;libour- 
homl,  and  sat  there  for  some  time, 
conversing  with  him  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  this  festival,  and  the  nature  of 
these  exhibitions.  While  thus  cngaued, 
we  suddenly  heartl  a  loud  report  liuwn 
tho  street,  apparcndv  not  iar  oil'.  It 
was  repeated  m  qnicK  succession  three 
or  four  times,  and  our  host  rising  up, 
said  There  must  be  some  parties  at 
hand,  acttially  jnossessed  by  the  Waren  | 
for  that  is  the  sound  of  the  Roruda»'* 
We  proceeded  towards  the  spot,  and 
found  he  was  right  in  hi-<  conjecture. 
A  crowd  had  just  izfsued  from  a  little 
Muthu  of  Kanoba  in  this  verj  street, 
of  the  existence  of  which  we  were  not 
bcfurc  aware.  The  «loorway  and  steps 
were  crowded  with|>eople;  some  were 
beating  drunts  anil  labours  ;  the  others 
evidently  belonged  to  the  Muthu, 
eiiher  iis  assistants  or  disciples  ;  for 
one  or  tv  o  hfUl  ciusers;  one  carried 
the  Jvoruiia;  another  had  a  pair  of 
tire>  tongs ;  and  all  were  looUng  with 
eager  interest  at  the  proceedings  of  the 
party  who  had  just  left  the  Muthu, 
and  were  now  assembled  in  the  street 
infhmtof  it.  There,  in  the  midst  of 
a  crowd  of  spectator^  we  saw  a  Bhuk- 
tu  standinjr  with  an  assistatd, — both, 
as  usual,  nuked  Irom  the  waist  up,  with 
bare,  dishevelled  heads,  auietly  watch- 
ing the  motions  of  two  oi  the  disdples, 
wlio  li;id  the  ^\'aren  upon  them,  ami 
>vere  pel  rormiuir  a  convulsive  dance  in 
the  sti  t-el,  A  little  beyond  them  were 
some  other  ycung  men,  imitating theif 
motions;  and  beyond  them  again,  h 
crowd  of  boys,  likewise  dancing  and 
shouting.  As  we  approached  the  place, 
the  whole  appeared  to  ns  a  mam  of 
danoera  of  the  same  character ;  bnt  we 
soon  perceived  that  tho  two  men  in 
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IVoreD,  Hoth  of  whom  fH«em«d  betweeii 

til.  ;il'o  oJ'  tu4'nty  aii'l  iliiily,  were  in 
u  ataiu  botii  I'txly  uii>l  utiud  Quit4; 
dltrcrvtit  irom  the  others,  froui  whom 
they  were  iinmed  lately  di«tin^bh&ble. 
T^K-ro  wr!>  a  shi>vrin^  p<  rro|>tiM,-  n!l 
over  tlirir  luxlies,  wlm  ii  uc  o  niltl 
honieLitiiL'S  obtecrve  bL'j^iiUiing  in  the 
Icfcs  and  advAnoDg  upwartl*  as  it 
were,  in  a  current.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  was  a  jieneral  convulsive  in<)ve- 
meut  of  the  body  and  liiuba.  There 
waB  less  motion  of  the  head  than  we 
expected  to  see:  it  beinj  jlHl rally 
r5'_'id  in  one  direction  :  I  nit  wlnu  the 
i*liivering  fit  came  on,  creeping  gradu- 
ally up  till  it  orerapread  and  sho(A 
the  whole  firamet  the  head  also  trem- 
M'  1.  1  he  motions  of  the  legs  gave 
the  idea  of  a  rhythmical  dance,  soi* 
tained  and  energetic,  but  not  vciy 
rapid.  The  movement  of  the  upper 
Tnvnn!)ers  was  ?till  -l<>\vor,  Ittit  moro. 
painl'ul.  Sonu'tiiut.s  th<  y  wound  their 
Lodic'5  round  in  a  ser|x:iiuue  motion, 
expressive  of  torture;  sometimee  with 
a  cowering  down,  as  if  in  terror.  ITie 
arms  were  now  thrown  wildly  ont — 
the  lingers  stiffened  out,  or  crooked 
ia-i-aow  clasped  eonvnlsively,  at  half 
length ;  then  extended  slowly  and 
painfully  out,  and  twined,  «o  as  to 
throw  the  clasped  palms  outwards: 
soroethnes  they  were  tossed  aloft  oTer 
the  head  perfectly  straight*  and  very 
freijuently,  wliiie  in  that  pc^sition,  they 
were  cliiijf)ed,  wTung  forcibly  together, 
as  in  iigony,  the  face  at  the  same  time 
cast  upward  as  though  with  an  implor- 
ing look, — and  tin  n  twisted  round  so 
n«!  to  leave  the  interlaced  paluus  np- 
warda.  Tlitj  hands  were  often  clenched. 
During  nearly  the  whole  time,  their 
II|)s  were  drawn  back,  and  they  gnashed 
their  teeth  fearfully  ;  and  uttered  from 
between  them  a  suppressed  continuous 
moaning  soaiid,  of  a  Tery  peculiar  and 
painful  charaeter,  expressive  apparent- 
ly of  doop  ptifTering ;  this  wonll  now 
and  then  break  out  iutcj  a  long,  loud, 
abarp  cry  of  Lai  lal  la!  lal  lal  lal  lal* 
uttered  very  rapidly.  There  was  no 
appeiirancc  of  foam  at  the  lips. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  in  their 
whole  appearance  was  the  eye :  it  was 
fixed,  and  marked  by  that  total  ab- 


fencc  of  living  expression,  whidiii^ 
it  sell,  the  ukost  ghastly  <  f  all  r>x|irc<- 
^iuuii.  There  was  no  specuiauon  la 
tht'ir  eyes  for  anytbin^  aronnd  then. 
During  the  whole  pnnod  we  .saw  then, 
alx)ut  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hottr, 
the  eyi'j!  matntaincd  this  fixed  expre*. 
sian — tiil,  towards  the  close  of  the 
scene,  the  eye-balls  of  one  of  the  two 
seemed  drawn  wholly  upward,  leanQg 
ilio  wliites  only  ^nsIVil  *. 

The  scene  was  painful  to  look  at: 
the  priMlominant  expresmon  of  tbe  two 
men  bemg  that  of  suffering.  It  re- 
minded us  very  ftronjrlv  of  a  Wlhn- 
graphic  print  pubii.shed  some  ycsri 
a^,  dther  br  Sir  William  Ron,  or 
kts  cous^in  ^Ir.  £dwin  Dalton,  r^xre- 
fenting  the  Oaflarenedomr.niac  issuing 
from  the  tombs;  it  rt^-alled  to  our 
mimis  still  more  forcibly,  two  of  the 
Baron  de  Poutet's  e])ileptie  fiwisla 
pnti^nt--,  whom  wc  hud  seen  nt  liii 
public  seances  in  1838.  thrown  byhiin 
into  a  state  precis^ely  similar. 

While  the  disciples  ware  dancuBfin 
this  state,  the  lihuktu  on  oneocea  !  n 
to^>k  the  Koruda,  and  la^lu- 1  ihcia 
round  the  body  with  this  furuiidable 
scoiuge,  till  the  street  ran^  a|iaio. 
They  did  not  wince  in  the  ahghtc.-t  de- 
gree, or  nppciir  nr  all  sensble  of  it 
Wc  arc  told,  liowevcr,  that  they  h&fe 
a  pleantrable  sauv  of  it,  and  desreit; 
that  it  keeps  down  the  Waren  when 
growing  inr'npportablc,  and  that  the 
lihuktu,  knowiug  when  this  is  the  cii^ 
applies  it  for  that  purpose. 

On  another  occasion  the  Bhukta 
took  the  tnnu?,  nnd  g<»in  j  to  the  cen- 
ser, and  taking  up  a  live  eoal,  placed 
it  on  the  open  palm  of  one  of  the  ift- 
8})irati.  lie  hold  it  for  about  a  mioote 
and  then  closed  his  hand  upon  it.  The 
Bhuktu  brought  a  second  coal,  wbifh 
was  both  red  and  ilamlng,  and  uUced 
it  on  the  hand  of  the  other.  We  i»v 
it  bhwin^  on  his  haud  for  about  two 
minuter ;  he  then  dashed  it  into  his 
mouth,  glowing  as  it  was,  and  retained 
il  there  for  another  minute  or  tw<h 
t£Ut  which  it  dropped  out,  apparct  \y 
extinguished.  All  this  time  they  bsd 
never  intermitted  the  movements  of 
their  legs  and  bodies.  At  another  pe- 
riodt  upon  A  motion  from  the  Dhom* 


•  A  Hindoo  spectator  supposes  thx*  to  he  merely  the  singtilar  form,  and  to  have  the  sam* 
t^seasthecry  of  *'laol  lao!" — ''bring!  bring!"  mentioned  m  the  forc<coing  papr;  ^ 
other  words,  that  it  was  mdly  a  petition  to  the  Bbuktn  to  flog  them  with  the  Koruds.  As 
they  gwurally  sjKak  Ilindosthauee  iu  this  statu,  it  may  peihspsbo  "  .1/la/t .'  Allah  !  MtAf 
**0b,  Qodl  oh,  Qodr  or  itmqr  beoal|y  aoiatwJeotkMii  erpHMiyo  of  masciikr|«iii> 
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one  of  tiiein  climbed  up  a  thin  pole, 
about  ten  or  twelve  feet  \\\;^\\,  and 
broke  a  frock  of  curds  and  hutttrinillc 
fastened  to  the  top.  During  the  dance 
of  these  inspirati,  they  frequently  came 
against  each  other,  or  against  the 
cn>wd  outside,  apparently  unconscious 
of  it ;  and  then  the  lUjiiktu  came,  nnd 
with  a  touch  of  the  hand,  altered  their 
direction.  At  hut,  one  fell  down  in 
the  nnre,  and  lay  .thcro  acroM  the 
j*treet,  exhausted,  panting,  Imt  •seem- 
ingly insensible.  A  Pan>ec,  driving 
up  in  his  buggy,  called  ont  to  him  to 
move  away.  We  also  eallt-d  out  tO 
hini.  tcllinir  him  he  would  Ixi  driven 
over  and  killeil.  But  he  heard  no- 
thing. At  la^t,  the  Bhuktii,  sitting 
down  beside  him,  gathered  back  his 
legs  from  the  knee,  as  one  mijlit  fho^c 
of  n  person  asleep  or  dead,  and  thus 
allowed  the  buggv'  to  pass.  He  then 
handled  his  hca<l,  pressed  the  back  of 
the  n<  <  k  and  twisted  bjick  his  ear,  and 
went  through  souie  other  manipula- 
tions, when  the  imin  sat  up  |)erfectly 
recovered,  with  an  expression  of  faco 
so  tofallv  altered,  so  calm  and  sel& 

I>osse?se<l,  tli.1t  we  should  not  have 
^nown  him  again.  The  dance  of  the 
other  continued  somewhat  K)!!i: -r,  till 
the  Bhuktu,  desirous  apparently  of 
tenninjitinL,'  It,  touched  his  head  >liu'ht- 
ly,  wh;'ii  he  fell  down  like,  the  ojlu-r, 
and  the  same  process  restored  him  lo 
himself.  The  wliole  party  then  moved 
down  to  the  sea  side  to  bathe. 

While  the  above  scene  was  being 
acted,  the  labours  and  drums  never 
oeaaed ;  and  the  chorus  of  mustcians 
evety  now  and  then  csdled  out  from 
the  rtcps  and  door  the  words  men- 
ticmed  in  the  description  of  the  Mut  hus. 
^ey  were  aXl  Hindoos,  and  pro* 
nonnoed  them  *'£lc^Goojara  dusteriu 
deen." 

We  hud  now  seen  enough  to  con- 
vince us  that  there  was  more  than  im- 
posture or  mere  excitement  couldbave 
produced  in  the  Warcn  of  Kanoba ; 


VISIT  TO  ANOTHSR 

Anotiiek  Muth  I  we  visited  on  a  dif- 
ferent occasion  witliout  sending  any 
previous  notice*  ^  It  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  native  town  of  Bombay, 

ill  one  of  the  lonz  limes  connecting  the 
K:illj:uli  vett  and  the  Girgauni  roads, 
Hiid  belongs  to  a  man  oi  some  celebrity, 

tuuned  .   .  .  ,  »  the  chief  of  all 
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that  a  real  physical  change  had  been 
induced  on  these  parties  by  the  Bhuktu, 

and  had  terminated  at  his  will  by 
means  of  some  manipulation  ;  that  the 
convulsive  movement  and  physical  in- 
sensibility, and  the  want  of  physical 
self-direction^  were  as  genuine  as  that 
which  we  Imd  s(^en  in  the  seances  of 
the  Baron  du  Fotet ;  though  the  whole 
scene  was  exhibited  in  an  open  street* 
with  mucli  noi^iy  areorapaniment,  and 
none  of  the  quiet  and  imposing  dignity 
tluit  marked  the  exhibitions  in  Wig- 
more-street.     Yet,  essenUatly,  it  was 
the  same  thin And  it  is  thus  thafc 
many  thinp:>,  nliirli  we  sec  in  Euro[>e 
arrayed  in  grace  and  <Hgnity,  we  may 
find  in  India  occupying  an  humbler 
position,  and  wearing  a  less  impressive 
garb.    The  feudal  system  has  its  i)ro- 
tof  \  pe  it!  the  petty  Raja  and  his  raga- 
muiini  tollowcrs  :  the  niiiyor  and  cor- 
poration in  the  village  Patell  and  his 
robeless  council  j  the  j^lds  in  the  caste 
assemblies  ;  the  jury  in  thcPimchayet; 
the  moua.stic  orders  and  mendicant 
friars,  in  the  Togees  and  Bhu!ran:ees ; 
the  russet  gown  of  the  Carmelite  in 
the  brick -dust  coloured  garments  of 
the  Gosaccu  ;  the  rosary  of  St.  Bona- 
ventura  in  the  Roodnucshu  beads  of 
the  Shivite  Bawa,  and  the  Toolsoe* 
Mahi  of  the  Vishnuvite  devotee;  the 
n<celic  of  Christendom  in  the  self- 
lurmenting  zealot  of  Iliudosthan — one 
standing  on  a  pillar  all  his  liib,  the 
other  hanging  from  a  tree  with  his 
1k  :u!  down,  or  reposing  on  a  bed  of 
s|>ike.^,  or  supporting  a  flower-pot  on 
his  outstretched  hand  for  fortv  years : 
St.  Simon  Stylites  in  Toolsee-IJawa,  or 
Purum-Swutuntru-Bawa !    All  these 
arc  striking  instances  of  European  life 
repeating  the  lacts  of  Indian  life,  in  a 
form  more  dignified,  and  on  a  scale 
more  extended.     To  the«c  examples 
we  may  add  tiiat  of  animal  magnetism. 
Mcsmer,  and  Puseygur,  and  Uu  Potet 
might  find  their  protot^-pes,  at  this 
day^  in  the  Bhuktus  of  Kuioba. 


MITTBir  OF  EAKOOA. 

the  Bliuktus  of  Kanoba  in  Bombay. 
He  is  b\  caste  a  Panehkuliiha,  a  class 
who  gctier4illy  follow  the  two  occupa- 
tions— ^rather  singularly  combined— of 
taking  care  of  cocoa-nut  gardens  fur 
other  pnrties,and  working  as  carpenters 
for  themselves,  but  which  has,  of  late 
years,  sent  many  young  aspirants  into 
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lUe  public  offices  writers,  and  has 
giren  tu  the  cau!^  of  literature  and 
edofiatioii  one  diitipffuuhed  Miholar  in 
the  pisfMii  of  Hon  Keshowjoo*  wliote 

Mahratta  versions  of  En;i]l9n  pcientifie 
■works  h;ive  been  pronounced  by  tho 
most  euiu|jetent  jadgeii  among  hia  own 
fountrymen  to  oe  the  best  oxecutecl 
translations  existing  in  the  ]aiiguao:e» 
And  who  merit!^,  by  his  eminent  attiitn- 
iiients.  his  useful  liib  uirs,  and  his  un- 
assuming virtues,  a  hljiher  reward  from 
the  British  govurnmcut  Uiau  he  haa 
yet  receivocL 

In  former  days  it  appetrs .... 
followed  the  ordinary  calling  of  hU 
(•;»stf,  and  worked  a  carpenter  and 
htiihier.  But  his  lather  had  been  a 
Bhuktu,  and,  i^ome  yc^irs  ago,  he  him- 
self bftving  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Madhee  or  Puithunu,  and  receivMi  in- 
strnrtion  and  initiation  there,  returned 
to  Bombay  a  Bhuktu.  exf»rrist,  and 
mvstic  j»raciitioner,  Tlu-  success  of 
liis  practice^ — especially  in  the  clujis  of 
diseases  considered  as  daJraoniae— hai 
been  so  greatt  that  he  lias  long  givea 
up  all  other  business,  and  has  grown 
to  be  g»»nt'rally  rtx'ogniscd  by  all  the 
other  Bhuktus  as  their  suiierior  in 
power.  The  emoluments  wnich  »uch 
a  man  might  have  derived  from  his 
success  inXiondon,  amidst  a  vast  popo* 
lation  so  abounding  in  riches,  and  so 
lavish  in  expending  them  where  occa- 
si(m  needs,  must  not  lonii  a  tvst  for 
measuring  the  worldly  prosperity  of 
the  Bombay  thanmatnigist.  As  a  car- 
penter,  he  might  have  earned  his  ten* 
twolvo,  or  fiftoon  riiper<!  a  month;  as 
a  iihuktu  he  probably  rrci  ives,  in  the 
shape  of  presents  and  gratuities,  ten 
times  the  last-named  amount;  and 
although  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year  will  appear  to  £Qro|>eans  a  poor 
fruit  of  fniccess  in  anch  a  profession, 
vet.  \^'heii  it  is  rcmemlH'rea,  that,  in 
Itidia,  even  one  hundred  pounds  per 
annum  is  deemed  and^  owing  to  the 
patriarchial  simpUcit^of  Hindoo  habits* 
really  is  an  aflluent  mcunic.  whi^rh  but 
few  indeed  of  its  learned  I'undits  are 
so  fortunate  iis  to  obtain,  tho  compara- 
tive prosperity  of  the  Bhuktu  will  be 
more  comedy  appreciated. 

It  was  between  eight  and  nine  at 
night  that  wo  made  our  visit  to  the 
establishment  of  this  individual. 
Having  sent  on  our  Branihiu  compa- 
nion to  the  Muthu  to  intuiai  the 
Bhuktu  of  our  arrival  and  request 
liermissiott  to  approach,  we  awaitetl  lii^ 


return  on  the  Kalbadee  road ;  but  so 
long  a  time  elapsed  without  bis  re. 
appearance^  that  we  became  impatient, 
and,  resolving  ourselves  to  explore  tlw 

mysterious  locality,  got  out  of  tbe 
CHrriajre,  and  walked  down  the  Ur;« 
towards  a  blaze  of  light  in  the  diitaoee, 
which  we  rightly  conjectured  to  fae  ths 
Muiho.    Here  we  found  the  Bnuabin 
in  high  altercation  with  two  or  three 
parties  st^mding  in  the  verandah  of  the 
Muthu,  who  were  rej)roacliing  him,  m 
iu>  gentle  language,  for  bringing  £a> 
ropeans  to  witness  their  prooemiQgi>flr 
even  informing  them  of  theirexiatfiBee. 
We  were  fortunately  able  to  acnuit 
him  of  this  charge  ;   an  l,  atWrt^^mj; 
the  principal  man  of  the  group,  woo 
was  no  other  than  the  Bhuktu  hunselC 
informed  him  that  he  accused  tk 
Bramhin  wrongfully,  adding,  that  be 
had  no  cause  for  exhibiting  muA 
anger,  as  we  came  there  not  to  ridicule 
or  (lisparage  bif  oy>crations,  but  simjilj 
to  gather  information  ;  that  we  sbouU 
fed  obliged  to  him  if  he  allowed  « to 
be  spec  tators  of  what  w.as  going  on  lo 
the  Muthu  ;  but  that  we  had  ro  (1<  ;ir^ 
1*>  intrude  against  his  wish,  5^*' 
tins  reason,  liad  sent  on  the  BrAichia 
to  obtain  his  permission.  Somewbit 
appea.sed  by  this  address,  yet  stiU  witb 
a  clouded  brow  and  a  sullen  reluctan  t 
of  drportment,  which  courtesy  failed 
to  whoUv  overcome  or  coin  iliate,  He 
told  us,  if  we  chose,  we  mijjbt  cmt 
into  the  veranda,  and  stand  st  dkt 
door,  or  one  of  the  windows  wbkb 
looked  into  tiie  Muthu,  but  not  to  entifr 
the  latter  unless  we  took  oflf  our  shoes. 
We  prcfennnl  standing  at  the  door, 
from  which  ail  withm  wa:i  viiiiible.  The 
room  before  us  was  a  small  and  ver; 
clean  apartment,  about  twenty  fttt 
square.   The  tabernacle,  which 
tailor  and  riclv  r   than    that  ol  tii' 
Girgaum  Muthu,  stoo^l  againH  tbc 
centre  of  the  western  wall,  aiid  w** 
lit  up  with  a  great  number  of  dstf< 
brilliant  lights,  and  wreathed 
white  flowers.    No  instruments  a 
music  or  of  noise  app<*arf»d  in  the  room; 
nothing,  indeed,  but  the  illiuaia*!*^ 
tatxToacle,  a  smoking  censer,  and  s 
small  we  of  water.     Tfyp  fft^ 
women,  relations  of  a  pau'ent,  ^t  oo 
the  ground,  ou  the  side  opposite  ib^ 
tabernacle.    Kroct  an<l  motton!««, 
the  centre  ol  the  room,  uiih  bis  fa** 
fronting  the  tabernacle,  hL»  left 
crossing  his  breast,  supporiin^  tbe 
right  elbow,  his  chia  droopra*  ^ 
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cheek  leaning  upon  the  palni  of  his 

open  right  hand,  and  His  eyes  riveted 

in  a  fixed,  uiiwinkinjr  frnzc  nj)trn  tlie 
idol,  stood — it  iniglit  be  the  iiu^baiul, 
brother,  or  sou  of  one  of  thew  niourn- 
Panee  duiuoniao  putient,  now 
under  the  proet'ss  of  euro.    We  »t4X)d 
and  watched  him  for  a  lull  quarter  of  an 
hour.    He  never  moved  a  imu»cle,  or 
took  his  e^es  from  the  idol  during  that 
tlnw.    No  one  8i»oke ;  e v*  rything  waa 
perfectly  still,  so  still  indeed,  •'o  He-in, 
so  bright,  that  the  rich  tabernacle  with 
ita  bnOiaat  lights,  and  its  trcssea  of 
anowy  flowers  casting  out  their  strong 
[•'•rfntnc  ^■^  -ilently,  and  thu  white  rloua 
ot  mceusii  liiat  rose  with  equal  silence 
ixom  the  censer,  and  blent  its  fragrance 
with  theirs;   and  this  solitary  man, 
standing  before  llic  slirine  in  such  ab- 
sorbed and   Tvvircinl  conteniplntinn, 
and  the  women  hitliug  so  humble  and 
eilent  in  the  back-ground---all  reminded 
us  very  strongly  of  the  night-vigil  held 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  C'htireh  ou  the 
night  between  Muuaday  Thursdiiv  and 
Good  Friday,  Ijcfore  one     the  lesser 
altars,  which  is  adomedt  lit  up,  and 
wateiied,  while  the  greater  altar  id 
atripped  and  placed  in  mourning. 

We  adrod  the  Bhuktu  rrho  t^is  pa- 
tientwaa;  ho  replied — 

**  He  was  a  maniac — he  is  juy  dis- 
ciple ;  he  was  bmught  ijere  .'^nme 
uionths  ago  raving  mad — foaming,  cou- 
▼ulaed,  knowing  no  oue>  tearing  every 
one  that  came  in  his  way ;  ask  those 
women,  his  relations,  in  what  condition 
he  was  then>  and  look  at  him  now." 

*'I8  he  now  cured  ?** 

"You  aee  him«    When  he  came 

heie  ht'  knew  no  one — wonld  ««peak  to 
no  one ;  now  he  is  sensible,  and  con- 
verses rationally.  Speak  to  him  your, 
selves." 

S  iviiiir  this  he  went  up  to  him,  laid 
his  hand  xi\ion  his  shoulder,  and  said, 
*•  Come  Pestonjee  1  speak  to  those 
gentlemen." 

For  the  first  time  since  our  arrival 
the  Parseo  now  gave  signs  of  life. 
Moving  his  head  half  round  to  the 
Bhuktu»  with  a  heavj*  fixed  sort  of 
look,  yet  with  an  ejcpression  implying 
at  once  dependence  and  <  unlidt-nce,  he; 
muttered,  in  a  low  voice,  one  or  two 
worda  which  we  conid  not  catch,  and 
tben*  relapsing  into  his  tbrmer  sta- 
tues(jue  attitude  ami  t^ilt  iice,  became 
once  more  intently  wrapt  in  contem- 
plation of  the  tabernacle. 

'*Ybur   patient,**  we  remarked. 


*■  aeema,  after  all,  very  far  from  being 
ifaoronghly  restored." 

^«  You  cannot  well  judge  him  at 
present;  lie  ntiihrr  understands  th<i 
cause  of,  nor  likea  this  interruption.  It 
is  true,  however,  he  is  not  quite  re- 
stored, but  he  is  partially  so— he  is 
very  much  so.  llafl  you  «ocn  him 
when  first  brought  here,  and  been  able 
to  compare  his  condition  then  and  now, 
you  could  not  but  acknowledge  the 
extraordinary  change  that  has  taken 
place,  and  his  ra]>id  amendment  from 
utter  madness  to  gentleness  and  a  com- 
paratively rational  state.  His  cure  is 
not  eofrijdcted  ;  it  is  still  in  progress, 
and  will  be  perfected." 

"And  what  process  of  cure  have 
jou  pursued  ?" 

*'  You  sec  the  process." 

"We  see  nothing  but  a  man  in  a 
reverie ;  there  must  be  somethioK  more 
than  this.  What  is  your  objection  to 
infonnin^  us?  We  are  not  likely  to 
open  a  rival  Mnthn." 

••Why  should  1  inform  you,  and 
why  should  you  seek  to  know  ?  One 
ought  never  to  search  into  the  religion 
of  othen^  nor  reveal  the  secxeta  of  his 
own." 

In  confirmation  of  these  maxims,  he 
poured  forth  a  torrent  of  rpiotations  in 

Sanscrit  verse,  stanza  ?u receding  stanza 
with  such  rapidity,  that  all  i  hancc  either 
of  understanding  at  of  reply  was  equally 
hopeless.  Kot  that  be  was,  necea- 
sarlly,  a  man  of  learning — we  believe 
\\\v  from  it;  but  many  Hindoos,  nay, 
many  persons  who  profess  themselves 
Pundits,  and  seek  employment  as  sucfa^ 
provide  themselves  with  a  ready  stock 
of  Sanscrit  quotations,  which  they 
learn  by  heart,  and  introduce  on  all 
possible  oocaaiona,  as  regidarly  as 
£l>hraim  Jenkinson  did  his  medU  y  of 
opinions  upon  the  cosmogony  of  the 
world. 

As  soon  as  the  Bhuktu  had  exhausted 
bis  stream  of  vers^  we  replied — 

"  All  that  you  have  quoted  is,  doubt* 
leas,  very  true ;  but  still  it  is  scarcely 
applicable.  The  point  here  is  a  modi, 
cal rather  than  a  religious  one;  and 
you  youTi^elf  miu?t  have  practically  con- 
sidered it  r-o  :  oilu  rwi«e,  why  should 
you  object  to  our  witnessing  your  ope- 
rations, and  yet  permit  Paraee  women 
to  do  so ;  or  why  introduce  a  Parsee 
patient  into  the  ]Miitha  atall,  if  it  hem 
sacred  ?  Parsees  are  as  much  excluded 
firovn  Hindoo  rites  as  Chrbtians." 

«'The  Parsee  has  faith:  he  is  a 
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t)i!<ciple.     I'ou  would  not  bctome 

"Though  not  <li.«cip1es,  wt»  foil  a 
^▼ivat  iiitciTst  in  the  j^uhji  rf  of  th  ">c 
ciin\>?,  and  the  vjiri  )us  ojKTations  ut 
the  MutluM  ;  and  oIIut  Bliuktus  have 
given  OS  iiit'orniation  on  the  subject 
without  incivility,  and  without  expect- 
ing us  to  l)**f  nnif  «lin  i[)les.** 

<*And  what  may  they  have  told 
you?" 

That  you  employ  snich  and  sudi 
means  to  bring  on  the  W'aron," 

Well  I  it  is  true  tlicy  do  employ 
such  meftos  at  other  Muthun  in  Ixhu- 
ha^i  but  none  of  iXw^a  rude*  eoane* 
noisv  means  are  ( luiil.ivnl  1)v  me." 

•  *  * 

What,  then*  arc  the  means  you 
employ  ?" 

"  It  U  uaeless  for  you  to  ask;  for, 
did  I  tell  ynu,  you  could  not  poseiblj 
Comprolicnd  them.** 

"Yet,  it*  you  tell  u?,  we  shall  try, 
Europeans  are  not  (^ui'te  so  i^'norant 
of  your  myjtterics,  nor  so  utterly  itolid 
of  underftandin^r,  n<«  you  seem  to  ima- 

Sine.    The  :5ubstance  of  your  Poorauus 
I  known  to  us.   We  have  Menu's  in- 
stltateSf  and  the  BhugnTud  Gect«» 

vour  l:nr,  find  yotir  jihiloso|ihy,  in  our 
ianguajje :  jiortiona  even  ol  your  Ve- 
dus,  and  of  the  still  more  secret  Shaktu 
books,  are  transUted  and  printed*  and 
known  all  over  EurojHJ." 

"I  tell  you,  when  yon  go  a^'.nn  into 
the  womb  of  a  mother,  and  taking 
another  birth,  are  bom  again  in  this 
world, — then,  and  not  till  then,  will 
you  be  able  to  understand  my  ^tem.** 

*•  Still,  what  b  it  ?** 

"  It  IS  SiTMABHi;  but  what  that  is* 
*tisin  vain  for  you  toask*  or  conjecture: 
you  could  not  even  conceive  it." 

We  bade  the  Bhuktu  ^rewell*  and 
came  away  with  our  oompanion.  We 
had  seen  as  much  as  there  was  any 


rhnnoc  of  diting,  witli  so  anwiiling  a 
revciiler  of  mysteries ;  and  had  hcaid 
all  he  wa.o  likely  to  roininuoicate*  This 
all,  i  id.  od,  mij' '  '  snmmi'd  in 
the  sin  jlt  word  !^LMAyiii ;  but  that 
word — iikc  the  accidental  e.vp^e^.*i(in 
of  tlie  more  frank  and  dvit  Bfankto  of 
the  Girgaum  Muthu,  charged  with 
Kanoba," — wa>  in  itself  n  nn  r  Iriiion  ; 
little  as  he  who  made  it  thuuiiht  so. 
The  former  papers  will  have  exhilnted 
one  phase  of  the  system  in  Kanoba's 
Muthu«,  which  wc  nmv  tirin  ilio  ex- 
citing or  stimulant.  TheackDowlede. 
ment  about  ScriuDBt*  ooupled  wiui 
what  wc  witnessed  of  the  profbuDd 
?!ti!lnc?s  rei^ninz  arotmd  the  Parfic'e 

i>utient,  and  his  own  wrapt,  trancc- 
ike  state,  will  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
other, — the  tranquillising,  sedative,  or 
Qnieti^t  phase.  Without  cnihracinj 
both  in  our  conception,  we  shall  not 
justly  appreciate  the  whole  sy>tcm  of 
Kanoba.  As  regards  the  assertion  of 
the  Kalbadavoe  Tihuktu,  that  he  never 
cmj)loycd  the  stimulant  procos«,  it 
must  be  taken  with  great  restriction. 
We  know  that,  at  times,  he  does  em- 
ploy it»  from  parties  who  have  been 
present ;  and  we  have  our?clvc«  pn5«<>d 
the  Muthu,  when  not  only  the  cian- 
cour  from  inside  was  loud,  and  the 
Iragranoe  strong,  but  even  the  street 
outride  "vva^  filkMl  with  his  drummers 
in  full  clatter.  But  tliat  in  many,  per- 
haps mo5t,  of  his  ca:>e:j,  the  Sumadiii, 
or  Quietist  process,  Li  resorted  to  in 
preference,  is  very  likely.  The  ad- 
mitted eniploxTuent  of  this  sinjinhr 
process  as  a  part  of  the  dwmon-exor- 
cisin^  sy:$tem,  is  a  point  of  consider- 
able  mter(>  t,  ami  renders  it  necessaiy 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
clear  idea  of  what  SrMADHi  itself  is. 
But  this  will  demand  a  chapter  by 
itself. 
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We  believe  it  was  ^^.  L'Abbe  Raynal 
who  paid  that  Auin  ica  had  not  yet 
produced  a  single  man  oi  genius,  ihe 
productions  now  under  onr  notice  will 
de  nore  to  relieve  her  from  this  im- 
potation  tbao  the  repij  of  President 
JsfftnoiWM 

**  WLen  we  have  exi^ictl,"  aaid  tbaL  gen- 
Uaun,  "lo  Vmg  as  the  Graeks  did  before 

the}*  produced  Iloincr,  the  Romans  Vi'-^'il, 
th«  Frnwh  n  Manne  imd  a  Voltaire,  tlie 
Ei^lbib  &  Shakespeare  and  a  Milton,  wetshall 
iM|an  from  wluut  nnftiendlj  ctnses  U  has 
proceeded  that  the  other  countries  of  Eun^M^ 
aodqaarters  of  the  earth,  shall  not  have 
ioscribed  anjr  poet  of  ours  on  the  roll  of 

The  ingenuity  of  this  defence  is 
more  apparent  than  its  truth  ;  for  al- 
liiough  the  fxihtenee  of  America,  as 
i separate  natiuu,  i!>  comparatively  re- 
sold it  most  not  be  fon^otten  tbat 
the  origin  of  her  people  is  identical 
with  that  of  o«ir  own.  Their  lan- 
u'aage  is  the  same  ;  they  have  always 
li.id  advantatTes  in  regard  of  literature 
precisely  similar  to  those  which  wo 
now  enjoy  ;  they  bave  froe  trade«  and 
t  little  more,  in  all  onr  best  standard 
AQthors.  There  is,  thereforCf  no  ana* 
logy  whatever  between  their  condition 
and  that  of  the  other  nations  with 
whom  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
eootrait  them.  Wttb  a  literature 
icsdy-madef  as  it  were*  to  their  band* 
America  bad  never  to  contend  against 
any  difficulties  such  as  they  en- 
countered. Heyond  the  ballads  of  the 
Troubadours  and  Trouveres,  irance 
Ittd  no  stock  either  of  literature  or 
of  tfaditions  to  begin  upon;  tbe 
language  of  Rome  was  foreign  to  Its 
p<'ople ;  Greece  hnd  but  tho  sixteen 
!<-'tterH  of  Cadmus  ;  the  literature  of 
Kogiand  struggled  through  the  rude 
dttot  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Norman* 
Freneht  «od  monkish  Latin.  If  these 
dificttltiesin  pursoit  of  knowledge  be 


compared  with  the  advantaeres  of 
America,  we  think  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  President  had  the 
worst  of  the  argument. 

But  although  America  enjoTs  all 
these  advantages*  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  her  social  condition  presents  im- 
pediments of  a  formidable  character 
towards  the  cultivation  of  the  hiu'her 
and  more  refined  branches  of  litera- 
ture. Liberty,  equality,  and  fra- 
ternity are  not  quite  so  fitvourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  elegant  tastes  as 
might  be  imnt^ined  ;  where  everv  kind 
of  social  rank  i.s  oblliei  nted,  the  Held 
of  observation,  which  ir.  the  province  of 
fiction*  becomes  proportionatelj  nar* 
row  ;  and  although  human  nature 
must  be  the  same  under  every  form  of 
government,  the  liberty  of  a  thorough 
democracy  by  no  means  compensates 
for  its  vulgarity.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed tbat  tbe  very  obliteration  of 
all  grades  of  rank,  and  the  consequent 
impossibility  of  acquiring  social  dis- 
tinction, would  have  a  direct  tendency 
t<»  turn  the  Liloi  ts  of  genius  in  direc- 
tions where  the  acquisition  of  fame 
might  be  supposed  to  compensate  for 
more  substantial  rewards;  and  when 
men  could  no  longer  win  their  way  to 
a  coronet,  they  would  redouble  their 
exertiotis  to  obtain  tbe  wreath.  The 
history  of  literature,  however,  teaches 
us  tbe  reverse:  its  most  brilliant 
lights  have  shone  in  dark  and  unconge- 
nial times.  Amid  the  clouds  of  bi- 
gotry and  oppression,  in  the  darkest 
days  of  tyranny  and  demoralisation, 
their  lustre  has  been  the  most  brilliant. 
Under  tbe  luxurious  tyranny  of  the 
empire,  Virgil  and  Horace  sang  tbeir 
immortal  strains  ;  the  profligacy  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  produced  a  Vol- 
taire and  a  Kosseau  ;  amid  the  oppres- 
sion of  his  country,  grew  and  flourished 
the  gigantic  ioteUect  of  Milton  ;  Ire- 
land* in  tbe  darkest  times  of  her 
gloomy  history*  gave  birth  to  the  im- 
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perishable  pron?««!  of  Swit^  •  it  was 
less  the  litjertj  of  Athens  than  the 
tyrannj  of  Philip,  whioh  iniid«  De- 
moathenes  an  orator  ;  and  of  tho 
times  which  produce*!  our  great  dra- 
matists it  18  scarcely  necessary  to 
fepeak.  The  proofs,  in  short,  are  num- 
iMfrleM.  Be  thia,  however,  as  it  umj, 
the  character  of  American  literatoro 
which  Yi:\>  f  illcMi  uTvler  our  noiioemnst 
demonstrate  to  every  tnteiligent  mind, 
what  immense  advantages  she  has  de- 
rived from  those  sources  which  the 
advocates  nf  her  claims  wniild  L'nfk'.i- 
Tour  to  repuJi;itc.  Thero  is  scarcf  ly 
A  page  which  does  not  contain  evidt  nt-e 
bow  largely  she  has  availed  herself  of 
tlie  learning  and  labours  of  others. 

We  do  not  blaino  her  for  tliis  ;  far 
from  it.  W e  only  say  that,  having 
reaped  the  henefltt  it  is  iinjnst  to  deny 
the  obligation ;  and  that  in  dis- 
cussing her  lifcrirv  prctrtisions,  the 
plea  which  has  be  en  put  forward  in  her 
behalf  is  untenable. 

But  ere  we  proceed  farther*  we 
must  avail  ourselves  of  this  oppor- 
tiiniry  of  expressing  our  ohliirntions 
vhere  they  are  due — it  is  to  the  enter- 
prise of  a  Liverpool  pnhlisher  we 
are  indebted  for  this  very  elegant— we 
believe*  indeed,  the  first  complete  edi- 
tion of  our  poet'6  works,  brought  out 
In  thlfi  country  ;  and  we  sincerely  hope 
he  will  gain  from  the  gratitude  of  a 
discriniiii.'itintr  public  a  reward  more 
8ub9tantt;il  iliaii  any  approbation  of 
ours  can  bestow.  Fretixed  to  this 
edidoB  is  a  preface  from  the  accom* 
plished  pen  of  Mr.  Gilfillan*  which 
rnntains  crifirpJ  obs,  rvatifins  upon 
the  poet's  works,  with  some  of  which 
we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  agree. 
There  are  others  from  which  we  dis* 
«c»nt ;  but  as  our  present  tjisk  is  not 
critit'isiiig  Mr.  (Tilfillan's  preface,  but 
writing  a  criticism  of  our  own,  we 
•hall  leave  these  matters  to  the  discri- 
mination of  oiir  various  readers. 

It  i«?  impossible  there  ran  bo  a  more 
complete  illustration,  than  the  works 
now  before  us,  of  the  truth  of  our 
nssertiot),  that  the  national  poet  of 
America  has  not  ns  yet  born  produced. 
The  muse  of  Mr.  L()n).'*'elli'W  owes  little 
or  none  of  her  success  to  those  great 
national  soureesof  inspiration  which  are 
most  likely  to  influence  an  ardent  poetic 

t('ni})erampTit.   The  eraml  old  woods  

the  magoiticent  roountaln  and  forest 
•cenerj— the  miffhty  riven — the  track- 
less  savaniMU—wl  those  stupehdoiis  and 


varied  features  of  that  great  conntrT, 
with  which,  from  his  boyhood,  be 
mtuit  have  been  familiar,  it  might  be 
thought  would  have  stamped  some  of 
tbe>e  cbaraeteristics  upon  bis  poetrj. 
Sui  h,  however,  has  not  been  the  case. 
Of  iotty  images— and  grand  coiu^p* 
tions  we  meet  with  few,  if  any, 
traces.  But,  brimful  of  life,  of  loft, 
and  of  truth,  the  stream  of  his  &on|^ 
flows  on  with  a  tender  and  toachine 
simplicity,  and  a  gentle  music,  whidb 
we  have  not  met  with  since  the  da|s 
of  our  own  Moore.  Like  him,  too,  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Longfellow  is  essentially 
lyric ;  and  if  be  has  failed  to  dertv«! 
inspiration  from  the  grand  features  of 
his  own  country,  be  has  been  no  an- 
pucressful  s(ui]rTit  of  the  great  works 
of  the  German  masters  of  song.  We 
could  alroc^t  fancy,  while  reading  hit 
exquisite  ballad  of  the  **  Beleaguered 
City,"  thatGortbe,Sehil!er,  orllhUnd 
was  before  us ;  and  yet,  we  must  by 
no  means  be  uiiderstiiod  to  in^iiiiuiite 
that  he  is  a  mere  copyist — quite  tlis 
contrary.  H  e  has  become  so  thoroogUj 
imbued  with  the  fspirit  of  these  ex- 
quisite models,  that  he  has  <»>Dtrifed 
to  produce  pieces  marked  with  sn 
individuality  of  their  own,  and  no- 
ways behind  thom  in  point  of  poetical 
merit.  In  this  rejrard  he  affurd* 
another  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  with  which  he  ftarted,tfast 
the  legendary  lore  and  tniditioos  of 
other  countri'";  h.-ivf  been  very  ser- 
viceable towards  tt»e  formation  of 
American  literature.  But,  as  is  hap- 
pily observed  by  Mr.  Gillfillan  :— 
•*  Longfellow  bears  so  well  his  load  of 
accompliiihments  and  acquirement^ 
his  ornaments,  unlike  those  of 
Sabine  maid,  have  not  crushed  Umt 
nor  impeded  the  roardi  of  his  own 
mind.  He  h :»s  transmuted  a  lore 
gathered  from  many  languages,  ioto  s 
quick  and  rich  flame,  which  weftel 
to  be  the  flame  of  genius.** 

We  cannot  commence  our  extracts 
better,  than  with  that  exquisite  lin'* 
poem,  entitled  *«  The  Psalm  of  Uh" 
every  line  of  which  is  fa\l  of  toodih^ 
beauty,  besides  inculcating  a  pWIO' 
sophy  we  may  all  study  with  advantage' 

A  rsALv  or  Lira. 

•  What  tk9  hwt  ef  the  ymng  mmm  ftd  H  ^ 
>  PnimutL 

^  T«D  me  not  in  moomfbl  noxnben, 
Life  U  but  an  emptr  drearu  • 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  alomben, 
And  tUflgs  tie  not  whit  they  seem* 
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**^Life  h  real !  life  u  earnctit, 

And  thf^  prave  is  rmt  it?*  ponl ; 
Ihiit  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest, 
WmboC  ipoken  oftlM  lOiiL 

*X'^t  rnjn\TH*'nt,  nnd  not  aorrow, 
I*  our  (ie»UiMMl  end  or  way ; 
Bat  to  art  thai  Mcb  to-yoorrow 
find  as  Auther  than  to-daf • 

*•  Art  is  long,  an<i  time  ia  floetinpr. 

And  our  hearts,  though  6tout  mul  bravC| 
Still  Kke  muffled  dranw  an  beatlug 
Fteerat-nacdiea  to  the  grave. 

"lo  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 
bi  tfae  faivonar  of  1i  cii 
Bt  not  like  dumb  driven  cftttle : 
Be  A  hero  in  the»trife. 

^IVwt  no  fbtare,  hewerer  pleasant ; 
Let  thr  <I.  ad  PaAt  btirjr  ita  dead; 

Act — act.  i:i  t!i  •  Ii^•in(4  pre^nt, 
Uean  wilhui,  mid  Uod  o'er  head ! 

'*Lhna  of  great  ram  all  teniind  ua, 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime; 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  u« 
Foot-prints  on  Uie  sands  of  time. 

"Foot -prints  that«  perhapa,  anollwr 

Some  forlorn  and  i-htp wrecked  brother, 
Seemg,  may  take  heart  agaio. 

"trf  tis  then,  be  Bp  and  doin^, 

With  a  lirnrt       fvrrv  fate; 
Stilt  achieving,  htill  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labour  and  to  walL** 

To  ez|Mitiate  on  the  beooHet  of  this 
poem  would  be  qtiito  auperfluona ; 
tbejr  are  apparent  to  ever/  reader. 

And  cold,  infh  9<\,  and  in-PTisihle,  mn-t 
he  the  heart  which  th«*v  <l"  not  toiuh 
vith  a  softening  and  |>uri^yiiig  iti- 
flnenoe* 

We  are  reluctant  to  tnbject  to  the 

of  miimte  criticism  tbooe  two  fine 

v«»r«ej«,  towar^!><  the  conclusion  of  this 
;  '♦'Of,  the  image  of  the  mariner  sail- 
ing over  the  holemn  sea  of  life,  is,  un- 
questionably, one  of  great  beaoty,  but 
We  dottbt  if  ita  applieaiion  is  quite  iti 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  atanza ; 

we  fear  that  thv  foofstops  on  rhe 
>ands  of  timp  would  be  of  a  nature 
too  evanescent  lo  be  of  much  us©  to 
him  in  his  course — the  stars  of  heaven 
weiiid  aerve  bio  better  {  but  we  aball 
Bot  dwell  apon  this.  The  poem  is 
most  touchtngtj  beautift;!,  and  we 
ought  not  always  to  nnrilv«e  too  co- 
riousij  what  att'ords  us  real  pleasure. 


We  would  fir  nitber  enjoj  tbe  efi^ct 
than  scrotiniae  the  causr. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  Jean  Pnu!  will  be  at 
loss  to  recognise  the  .source  of  many  of 
the  ideas  contained  io  this  piece.  The 
coincidence  ia  ao  remarlcable  that  we 
aball  add  the  parrallel  peaaage — the 
prose  of  which  is  almost  us  poetical  aa 
the  melodious  verses  of  Longfellow 

"  Cheerfulness,"   saith  Jean  Paul, 
"  not  enjojuieut,  is  our  duty.    Be  it 
then  our  aim.    In  a  aoul  filled  with 
pleasures  and  miatrust,  the  heavy  air 
checks  the  growth  of  spiritual  flowen* 
Let  your  heart  expand  to  sympathy 
and  cumpas^i^Jn,  but  not  to  cold  mis- 
trust, as  the  flower  opens  to  the  bles»ed 
dew,  Imt  cloaee  its  leaves  against  the 
rain.    So  little  is  suffering,  so  much 
i.H  happiness,  a  proper  part  of  our  na- 
ture, that,  with  cfjonl  nu\'i?rsf>f  delusion, 
we  reiich  only  what  iias  pained  instead 
of  what  has  given  us  pleasure.  Great 
bereavementa  work  more  refreshingly 
upon  the  spirit  thus  pained  than  great 
jojrs  ;  sOf  on  tbe  oontrar/,  minor  sor- 
rows  wf'iiken  more  than  minor  joys 
Rtrr'ngtiu  n.   Aftrr  flu-  isunsbine  of  hnp- 
piuets,  the  chambers  of  the  heart  opt-n 
to  our  enemiea.    Grief  expands  them 
to  our  friends.    But  tbe  happioeas  of 
grief  consists,  like  tlie  day,  not  in  sin- 
gle flashes,  but  in  a  steady,  mild  se- 
renity. The  heart  lives  in  this  peaceful 
and  t  ven  light.     The  spii  it  alone  can 
yii-ld  us  this  iieavenly  calm  and  free- 
dom from  oaro^t  is  beyond  the  power 
of  Fortune,  who  gives  with  one  hand 
what  she  takes  away  with  the  other  ; 
therefore,  instead  of  [d.ifiting  joys,  our 
endeavour  onirht  to  be  to  remove  sor- 
rowb,  so  that  the  souI,  unchoked  by 
acids,  may  of  itself  l»ear  sweet  fruita^ 
not  by  man's  seeking  after  joys»  and 
building  up  for  himself  heaven  after 
heaven,  whieh  clouds  may  obscure* 
hnt   by    removing   the    mask  from 

£ief,  and  looking  it  steadily  in  the 
ie.  If  man  baa  only  once  unmasked* 
that  is  conquered,  grief,  he  holds  in 
his  band  the  key  of  Eden,  for  there 
remains  to  hltn  besides  all  the  higher 
blessings  of  circumiitance  and  of  duty. 
Thus  we  shall  have  a  perpetual  '  For- 
get-me-not' of  joy  within  us,  but  no 
similar  one  of  pain  i  and  thus  is  tbe 
blue  firmament  greater  than  any  cloud 
that  is  therein,  and  more  lasting-,  too." 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  dep.-irtinent 
of  poetry  which  requires  a  combina- 
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tion  of  to  many  tariid  qualities  of 
miodtM  th«t  in  which  Mr  !.    _  ellow 

most  excel«.  Mi!t'>ti,  l^\r"n,  i;rv4en, 
aud  Pope,  were  uiastcia  of  tiie  arl  of 
»ong  ;  bat  we  gr*atlv  question  if  they 
could  have  produceil  l%ricr.l  effusions 
simjilf-,  nnil  vet  bo  full  <'f  swtet 
.vr.  I  touchin>;  beautv,  as  manj  wtiicb 
ure  contained  in  thii  little  YoluiDe. 
Wo  hafo  nftrkod  su  manj  for  extract«» 
that  the  task  of  selectirin  l.v  no 
means  an  ea^v  nne.  Wheiuvcr  wl* 
open  the  bouk  we  are  6ure  tu  light 


«pon  »onie  gem  of  rare  beftoty  wlmh 

W  e  ft'.'l  a  reluctance  in  pas.'-injr  over  ; 
and  vtt,  were  we  to  r.xtract  U fxw  itii, 
we  ctfuid  fill  half  ut  uuj*  M't^azitie. 
Of  Iho  tiogular  tveetnewy  melodj  of 
venificalioo*  and  elcgsnce  for  wfaich 
tbejie  Composition*  nre  lii^ting^ui^bed, 
perhaptt  ou  |Hece  afl'ords  a  bettf  r  ez> 
ample  than  that  which  we  »hall  plaoo 
next  on  our  list.  The  quaint  simpll> 
city  and  ^teaiitv  of  these  chariDill|(  lioct 
are  ^uite  irre&uitible 


NVUMBEBO* 

**  la  the  vallej-  of  the  Pcgniiz^  where,  across  broad  mcadow-landii, 
IUm  die  bloe  Franeoiuan  moantalai,  Knreniben^  the  andeot  sbuid*. 

Quaint  oi  l  v  \\i\  cif  til  an-!  traffic,  quaint  old  town  of  art  and  s-m,-. 
^ietnoricd  haunt  thy  pointe<l  gaUes  like  tbe  rooks  that  round  tboe  throng. 
Blemorirs  of  the  Middle  A^'ee — ^wben  the  empwow  nmp^  and  bold 
liml  ihrir  dwelling  in  thy  cattle,  time-defying,  centuries  old. 
And  tliv  liravo  ami  thrifty  !.ur;:t:«-r.s  Uvisitd  in  tin  ir  uncouth  rhyme- 
That  their  grt-at  iiii[xi'rinl  city  ^tll:tch«d  iti»  hauti  through  every  clinML 
la  the  coart-yard  uf  tlie  castle,  bound  with  many  nn  iron  band, 
Stands  flu-  ifiiudity  lUnl.  n  i  l  .ntMl  I'V  <>(;•  -  n  T.mi'giiiKle'*  hand* 
On  the  MjUAre  tiie  oriel  whujow,  wljere,  in  old  heroic  dajr% 
Sat  the  poet  Mddiior  shifting  iCaber  llaximiHaB^a  praise. 
Kverywberc  I  sec  around  me  rifie  the  wondrous  wfirks  of  art, 
Fountains  wrought  with  richest  sculpture,  htauding  in  the  common  mart} 
And  above  cathedral  doorways,  saints  and  l»»hops  car>  <-d  iu  auuc, 
By  a  former  age  commissioned  as  apostles  to  our  own. 
In  til  ■  clmrili  i.f  saintfd  I^«iurHice  stands  a  pix  of  sculpture  rare. 
Like  the  foamy  sheaf  ot  fouulaius  riMUg  through  the  paioted  air. 
Here,  when  art  wae  itill  rd^ion,  wkh  a  simpK  reverend  heart, 

Lived  and  IrrVntrml  Albreclit  I'lirtir.  the  CY.iii:;-lIst  ff  nrt. 

Here,  in  silence  and  in  sorrow,  toik-d  he  Mill  with  busy  hand; 

like  aa  emigrant  he  wandered,  seeking  f  r  the  better  land. 

*  Emigravit'  is  the  inscription  on  the  tomb-slonc  where  ho  lioi, 

Dead  he  is  not — but  departed — for  the  artist  never  dies. 

!■  ;iiri  r  -^aems  the  ancient  city,  and  the  sunshine  seems  more  fadr. 

That  he  ouce  baa  trod  iti  |>aM mont,  that  be  once  has  bieatbetl  its  nir. 

Through  the^e  ftreets  $io  Itruad  and  ^tat'  ]v.  these  obscure  and  dismal  linc>^ 

Walked  of  old  the  master  singers,  chauuiu4$  rude  poetic  struins. 

From  remote  and  mmleee  Miburbs  came  they  to  the  Mendljr  guild. 

Building  ne$ts  in  Fame'.s  gri  at  tciniilo,  as  in  >pouts  the  swallows  build  ; 

Aa  tito  wearer  plied  the  shuttle,  wove  he,  too,  the  mystic  rhyme, 

And  the  smith  his  iron  measures,  haromeied  to  the  aovll'a  diime. 

Thanking  God,  whose  boundless  wisdom  makes  the  flowera  of  poeqr  bloon, 

\\\  iixc  t'org^-'s  dust  and  cind^Ts,  in  the  t5v«nf^?  of  the  loom. 

Here  Hans  Sachs,  the  cubbkr-poet,  laureate  of  the  gentle  craft, 

Wisest  of  the  twdve  wise  masters,  in  huge  folios  sung  and  langhiBd ; 

Wwi  his  house  5»  now  an  alu-houjn-,  with  a  nirtdy-sand'tl  rt<tt>r, 

And  a  garland  in  the  window,  and  his  face  above  the  dovr  \ 

Painted  by  some  humble  artist,  aa  In  Adam  Puadmian*e  aong, 

A'^  tlio  old  man,  frrry  and  ilov i.-lik.',  -with  I»is  ^Tcat  Ixiirl  white  and'loog* 

Aud  at  night  the  >u  art  mcch.'uiic  ccjmes  to  druwu  bis  cark  and  cai^ 

Quaffing  ale  from  (lewter  tankarda  in  the  master's  antique  chair. 

Vanished  is  the  oncient  splendour,  and  Iwforc  my  «lreaniy  eye 

Ran  these  mingling  shapes  and  figures,  like  n  faded  tiifiei-try. 

Jiot  thy  councils,  not  thy  Kaiiier,  win  for  thee  the  world's  rcgard^ — 

But  thy  painter,  Alhrccht  Diirer,  and  Hans  Sach<s  thy  eebbbr  bard. 

Thifs,  01  Nuremberg  I  a  wandt-rvr,  from  a  r  yion  far  :nr:ir. 

As  he  paced  thy  streOa  and  courtyards,  aang  iu  thought  his  careless  Uy, 

Gathering  from  the  parenicnt'a  cmioe,  as  a  flowVet  of  tlie  toil. 

The  nobility  of  labour,  the  long  pedigree  of  tolL'* 
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We  onee  cbmnwd  to  meet  with  a 

rare  old  German  book  which  contains 
en  accnnite  history  of  th^  fViniuliition 
of  the  Meisterjiigners,  a  bod^-  which  ex- 
erdiedto  importeot  en  infioenee  Qpoa 
the  literary  history,  not  only  of  Ger- 
manr,  but  of  the  whole  European 
Comment,  that  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  its  origin  cunnut  prove  un< 
interesting  to  our  readers. 

The  burghers  of  the  provincial  towns 
in  Germany  had  gradually  forttied 
Iheinseives  into  guilds  or  corporations* 
the  members  of  which*  when  the  bu* 
•inesB  of  the  day  was  discussed*  would 
amuse  themselves  by  i  tadinpr  some  of 
the  ancient  traditions  of  their  own 
country,  as  related  in  the  old  Nordic 
poems.  This  stock  of  literature  was 
soon  exhausted,  and  the  worthy  burgh- 
era  began  to  try  their  hands  at  original 
composition.  From  these  rude  snatches 
of  song  sprung  to  life  the  fire  of  poetic 
genius,  and  at  Mentz  was  first  estab- 
lisheii  that  ciluhraT-  d  muld,  branches 
of  wiiich  hoon  after  extended  them- 
selves to  most  of  the  provincial  towns. 
The  feme  of  these  social  meetings  soon 
became  widely  spread.  It  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Emperor,  Othn  !.,  aiul, 
about  tiie  middle  of  the  ninth  century, 
the  guild  received  a  royal  summons  to 
attend  at  Pavia,  then  the  Emperor's 
residence.  The  history  of  this  fanjous 
meeting  remained  for  upwards  of  six 
hundred  years  upon  record  among  the 
•rchireeof  Mentz,  but  is  supposed  to 
have  been  taken  away,  among  other 
plunder,  about  the  period  of  the  Smal- 
kaldic  war.  From  other  hources  of 
information  we  can,  however,  gratify 
the  curiositj  of  the  antiquarian,  by 
^'i^  i^g  the  n.'im»^s  of  the  twelve  original 
members  ot  this  guild,  among  which 
we  do  not  find  that  of  the  *<  laureate 
of  the  gentle  craft"  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Longfellow : — 

"Walter,  Lord  of  ^'of^clwcid, 
WoU^ang  Bschenbat  h,  Kn^fat, 
Cunrad  Mesmer,  Knight, 

Kliii^'^-luT. 
btarke  I'app,  . 

Baitbotom«w  KegcDbogt^r,  a  hlsdESUitli. 

The  Chaiici  llor,  afisbenuan, 

Conrad  of  Wurtsboiig, 

Stall  S  joiora, 

Ttie  Koman  of  Zgwickan. 

These  gentlemen,  having  attended 


the  rojal  Bummoaa  in  due  form*  were 

subjected  to  a  severe  public  examina- 
tion before  the  court  by  the  wisest  men 
of  their  times,  and  were  pronounced 
masters  of  thmr  art ;  enthnsiestic  en- 
comiums were  lavished  upon  them  by 
the  dfliiihtid  audience,  and  th«-y  de- 
parti'd,  having  lecelvcd  from  the  Em- 
peror's iiunda  a  cruwu  of  pure  gold, 
to  be  presented  annually  to  him  who 
should  be  selected  by  the  voice  of  bit 
fellows  as  laureate  for  the  year. 

Admission  to  these  guilds  became, 
in  procesa  of  time,  the  highest  iiterarj 
distinction  ;  it  was  eegerlj  sought  for 
by  nund>erless  a<pirunts,  but  the  or- 
deal through  which  the  candidate  had 
to  pass  became  so  difficult  that  very 
Ibw  were  found  qualified  fur  the  honour. 
The  compositions  of  the  candidates 
were  measured  with  a  d'-eree  of  critical 
accuracy  of  which  candiiiates  for  lite- 
ranr  fame  in  these  days  can  form  but 
little  idea.  The  ordeal  must  have 
been  more  damping  to  the  fire  of  young 
genius  tiian  the  Uiu.it  sla.sliing  articln 
ever  penned  by  the  most  icaustic  re- 
viewer. Every  composition  had  of 
necessity  to  belong  to  a  certain  cla>.s  ; 
each  class  was  di>tingui9hed  by  a  limited 
amount  of  rhymes  and  syllables,  and 
the  candidate  had  to  count  each  stansa, 
es  he  read  it,  upon  his  fingers.  The 
redundancy  or  the  deticieuey  of  a  sin- 
gle syllable  was  fatal  to  bis  claims, 
and  was  visited  in  addition  by  a  pecu- 
niary iloe,  which  went  to  the  support  of 
the  corporation. 

Of  that  branch  of  this  learned 
body  which  held  its  meetings  at 
Nuremberg,  Hans  Sachs  beoune,  in 
due  time,  a  distinguished  member. 
Ills  origin  was  obscure — the  son  of  a 
tailor,  and  a  shoemaker  by  trade.  The 
occupations  of  his  early  life  afforded 
but  little  scope  for  the  cultivation  of 
those  refined  pursuits  which  afterwards 
made  him  ren)arkable.  The  years  of 
his  boyhood  were  spent  in  the  indus* 
triouB  pursuit  of  hie  lowly  calling  $ 
but  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of 
eitrhteen,  a  famous  minstrel,  Numen- 
bach  by  name,  cliancing  to  pas^i  his 
dwelling,  the  young  cobter  was  at- 
tracted by  his  dulcet  strains,  and  fol- 
lowed him.  Numenbach  gave  him 
gratuitous  instruction  in  his  tunefid 
art,  and  llauH  Sach.s  forthwith  entered 
upon  the  course  of  probationery 
wandering,  which  was  an  essential 
quelification  for  his  degree.  The 
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printlp  J  townn  of  rmrrrfv  !>y  tiirni 
recrivfd  the  itinerant  min^irrl,  who 
Mipf>orte<I  bim&elf  by  the  alternate  nia« 
aofaetort  ofvcmt  and  of  ■boef.  After 
a  protracted  pit^n'tmatr^  of  several 
Tears,  be  rftttrn'tl  to  Nurenibenr,  h:§ 
native  city,  where,  haTinjf  uken  unto 
himself  a  wifdr,  he  spent  the  renuiiider 
•f  hit  ezbtence ;  not  iinproAc«b1jr« 
inde^,  a>  h'<  voluminous  works  <ti!l 
extant  can  testify.  We  ha  l  once  the 
pleasure  of  neeing  an  edition  of  them 
»  the  library  at  Noremberg,  eon* 
taining  two  bWK^red  an«l  twelve  piecea 
of  {>'>t'trv,  one  hnndrc !  aofl  «!xteen 
•acred  alU-gories  and  one  hundred  and 
ninaty^srveti  dramai — a  fertility  of 
production  tmlf  w*»nderful,  and  almo-tt 
inrre  iiblf ,  if  r^  M  '  r  that  the  author 
had  to  support  a  nutu' rouA  family  by 
the  exercise  of  his  lowly  trade. 

The  writingn  of  this  bumble  artisaii 
•roved an  era,  however,  in  the  lite rriry 
hi^to'-v  of  Germany.  To  him  may 
be  ascribed  the  honour  of  beiug  the 
foond^  of  ber  idiool  of  tragrd^  as 
well  aAootoedy;  and  the  illitstrioiM 
Goethe  ha?,  upon  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, in  his  works,  expressed  how 
deeply  he  i»  indebted  to  this  poet  of  tbe 
people  for  tbe  ontline  of  bis  immortal 
tragedy  of  *•  Fau^t."  Indeed,  if  we 
recollect  aright,  there  sre  in  his  works 
several  pieces  which  he  states  are  utier 
tbe  manner  of  Hans  Saebs. 

Tbe  Lord  of  Vogelweid,  wbo^ 
name  we  Hn-l  occiipvin..'  «o  con^ptctious 
a  p<»biiion  m  the  roll  of  the  original 
Meistersifigt-rc,  made  rather  a  euri- 
one  wilU^  circumstance  which  we 
Und  charmingly  narrated  in  tbe  follow- 
ing  ezqai»ite  ballad 

•«WALTni  TOSr.  DKB  VOOILWBlOb 

*»Vo((elwcid,the  Minne»:nj»pr, 
Whrti  lir  1.  ft  tiii^  worM  of  oors, 

Laiil  his  biMtv  in  the  cioiitter, 

Under  Wurtsburg^s  mfaMer  t»w«fSL 

^  And  he  f^ave  the  raonks  bis  treasure} 
(•uve  thfm  all  withlhls  bcqoasl — 

Th.  y  hhouUl  fieil  the  Urdu  at  noontide^ 
jiaiij',  on  bis  place  of  rat* 

«t  Saying.  *From  thesewanderbig  ndnstrds 

I  ii  ivi  t-  irn.- !  t!;--  art  of  song; 
Let  nie  now  repay  the  lessons 
'llwy  have  taoght  so  wdl  and  long.* 

*'  'i  huH  tin- ;  ard  of  lore  departsd, 

AiiU,  fuUiiling  liis  desire, 
On  his  tomb  tbe  birds  were  fea^id, 

By  ths  chfldnn  of  the  choir. 


•*  Day  by  !  ir.  ( '-^r  tn-wer  and  turret. 
In  fool  w-«mtb«r  and  in  Ctir — 
bj  day,  in  VMlcr  BHRberm, 
FIsekad  tbt  posts  ef  ths  sir. 

"On  ths  trse  wbooo  bssvy  InsnAw 

Ov«nbadoweU  all  the  place — 
On  tht>  ;  a?ement,  on  tbe  tombstfioOb 
Uu  Uufpu^'ssculpCared  laoe: 

'*  TlvT*'  th'"^        th<»?r  tn-^TTT  caroilsi 

2>an^  their  lauds  on  every  siiie  ; 
And  the  wane  tbrir  veiocoidMRd, 

Was  Ibe  nne  of  YogMd. 

'Till  at  length  the  pottlv  Abbot 
Murmured,  why  this  waste  of  fbod; 

Be  it  rlian^reil  to  ioave*  heoceforwas^ 
For  our  tastiug  brotfaerbood. 

"  ni'U  in  vain,  "*or  tovctr  tin<\  tnTrrf. 

From  tbe  walk  and  wtxxlLiud  tie^ta, 
Whon  the  Minster  bdl  rang  noontide, 

Galbcrad  the  onwclooms  gMstL 

^  Then  in  rain,  with  cries  discoftlant, 
dMSOieao  twad  ibo  gdtbfe  tfiffi^ 

S».-i-.  aiiK-^l  the  f.Mthcred  Minne<>ing«S 
For  the  duMrcn  of  the  choir. 

Time  has  lont;  effaced  the  inwriplioD 
On  tlt^  cluijkier's  funeral  stones} 
And  tnidttion  only  telU  as 
Where  repose  tbe  post's  bonosi 

But  arouml  the  vast  cathedral, 
13y  sweet  echoes  nraMpUed, 
Still  the  iMrds  repestthe  k'geiid. 
And  tbs  name  of  V<^w«id." 

The  critical  distinction  betwew 

imagination  ami  fancy  is  now  so  well 
iimlerstood,  that  any  discussion  upon 
the  principles  by  which  they  are  regu> 
kted  would  bo  uniieeesaary  —  tbo 
one  makes  the  greatest  poets,  tbe 
o'her,  when  comhiivd  with  feeling, 
will  generally  produce  the  most  popu> 
lar.    Upon  tbe  ordinary  rm  of  man- 
kind, the  higher  flights  of  imagination 
will  probahlv  h«-  thrown  nwav  ;  uhiie 
the  thoughts  of  fancy,  expressed  with 
taste  and  feeling,  must  uiways  come 
borne  to  tbe  beartt  of  all*    How  many 
are  tb**re  vho  have  a  keen  appr»  c'ati»n 
of  the  heauties  of  Moore,  or  Burns 
upon  whom  the  lofty  grandeur  of 
Milton  wovid  be  ntierly  lost.  The 
one  cIms  of  poetry  will  always  be  the 
nm^t  jiopnlar— the  other  the  njost  en- 
during.    Nutliin^  that  is  f»\>tt  tK-rt- 
ing,  or  redundaai  can  last ;  and  thd 
true  aim  of  real  poetry  has,  perhaps, 
by  DO  one  been  belter  deftoed  thaa  ky 
Shelley:-^ 
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*  It  m^*  Im  mt«,  *»tl»  v»1l  iW>m  fb« 

hkkJen  beauty  of  the  world,  lllMt  lunkcs  fa- 
Jiiilitr  objfcu*  a%  if  thry  were  not  familiar. 
Jt  rrfinxiucea  aUtlim  it  represents  ;  aikd  the 
tepMOMtioiUH  ctuCbed  in  iU  Elysiau  Jigiit, 
^'r.A  tbuKxAirward  id  tlie  minds  of  tboM 
wh',  *;  n>  ..lici'coiiteinpLiltHi  them,  n.s  nn-ini.- 
ri»U  ui  Uiat  gi-ntle  ami  exalted  cuatvjit 
vUdi«xteDda  Itself  mr  «]1  thoughts  and 
iictioas  with  which  it  extstS.    Tho  groat  86- 
cfvi  of  ntf-nils  ia  luve,  or  a  poiug  out  of  our 
wwn  nature,  and  aa  ideutilkation  of  our- 
fdmand  the  beautifUl  which  exists  in 
Jlioujjlit,  action,  or  pomon,  not  our  own.  A 
man,  {•)  fx- -n-atly  !:r.h|,  nui^t  imagine  in- 
t«o«.  tv  ana  oouiprei)«ii«iv«:iy ;  he  miitt  f»iit 
bioMdr  in  tho  plaoe  of  another,  and  of  nmny 
•tbax   The  i>ainj»  and  plea^jur^a  of  his  spv- 
ci'-^mu't  becoin*'  h\s  own.    The  ^,noat  iii- 
MfuiHi-iit  of  moral  ^inid  is  imagination ;  and 
poetrj  admiiustora  to  Ui«  elit^:t  by  acting  upon 


This  critical  maxim  ia  so  beantifallj 
exprened,  it  contains  the  whole  germ 

of  what  can  he  said  or  thought  upon 
that  branch  of  the  subject ;  an  )  n!- 
tbough,  in  some  regards,  Lougfciiow 
do«  Dot  come  quite  up  to  the  standard, 
7et  in  others  his  poems  will  be  found 
exquisite  illustration  of  the  truth 
k\v\  force  of  the  oh;<ervation8  we  have 
quottHl,      Although   full   of  fancy, 
liis  pifces    do  not  Hlj«play  much  of 
the  higher  order  of  inuuination,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  or  "  ExcelHior,** 
which  comes  nearer  to  the  mark  tlian 
any  w*.  have  rt^ad.    Beautiful  and  iui- 
prt^?«ivf»,  yet  tender  and  touching,  it 
u  une  of  the   Kigiiest  proofs  of  his 
pnius  ;  because,  its  own  merit  apart, 
i  t  shows  more  implied  power,  and  more 
imaginative  pa.-sion,  than  any  other 
piece  he  ha.s  written.    The  .oimplicity 
i>  mo«t  touching-;  and  ulthou^'h  tlie 
>e«^uence  t.f  ihou-ht  is  not  quite  f^o 
clear  as  might  be  desired,  it  U  uncom- 
monly beautiful. 
The  succession  of  pictures  presented 
the  mind's  eye,  each  cuiii|.leto  in 
prffrct  beauty,  cnn  searrt  ly  he  sur- 
jimed.    Thf  solitude  of   tlie  lonelv 
Alpine  villaj/t-  among  the  mountains-l 
its  lights  gIlmmer:Mg  faintly  through 
the  mists  and  shadows  of  darkening 
rii/ht  ;  the  entrance  of  the  youthful 
Hithusiast,  his  heart  and  eye  full  of  the 
Jw'e  of  h  »pe  and  of  resolute  purpose, 
and  ^^eit^l^g  m  his  hand  the  banner 
*Mh  the  *  strange  device  ;**  Ium  sur- 
^  (V,     he  tarns  with  wi»tfiileye  awuy 
:  "in  the  warm  and  friendly  welcome 
of  svcial  boDiesy  to  the  ttero  reaTit j  of 


the  giant  height  that  frowns  hcforo 
liiin;  the  warning  of  cautious  ngei 
the  solicttations  o^  youthful  beauty, 

fall  alike  unregarded  on  his  ear*  His 

path  is  upward  !  lie  hears  a  voiee-^ 
hi'  i*ees  a  hand  dim  in  the  distance 
uointing  to  the  path,  and  forbidding 
bim  to  tarry^ 

*'  *  Oh,  stay,'  the  maiden  said, '  and  rest 
Thy  wearj  bead  upon  this bteastP 

A  tear  f^tood  in  his  bright  blue  eye ; 
But  still  he  answered,  with  a  sigh, 

*  Excelsior 

And  (hen  the  last  scene  of  nil — the  cold 
andlifek&s  clay — from  which  the  daring 
spirit  had  departed — found  in  the  >now 
by  the  kindly  monks  ;  the  banner,  with 
the  wondrous  device,  gra.sped  in  the 
frozen  hand  firmly  htill  ;  the  mu>ical 
voice,  faint  iike  the  !i-ht  of  .-i  st.ir  fall- 
ing from  the  cJime  he  had  gained— . 
all,  all,  is  exqui.sitely  beautiful 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fust, 
As  through  an  Alphie  ▼illage  i>aiaed 
A  youth,  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  lec^ 
▲  banner  with  the  strange  device — 

*  Ijccehtior  I* 

•*  His  brow  was  sad  ;  hm  eye  lioncath 

kr  a  fiili'hion  frmn  its  shiiath: 
And  like  a  .«*ilver  clarion  rung 
Theaceenla  of  that  unknown  tongue — 

*£xeehkiri* 

"  In  liuppy  hoiuca  he  saw  tiif,'  light 
Of  houauliold  tires  gleam  wannaud  bright; 
Above  the  ^eotral  gbtieniiifaone^ 
And  fjtoin  hh  lips  escaped  a  groan— 

« Excelsior!' 

**  *  Try  not  the  pais  !*  the  oM  man  said  $ 

'  I>.irk  lowers  tin.' tempest  overhead, 
The  roaring  torront  i«*  deep  and  wide;* 
And  loud  that  clarion  voice  repUwl — 

*£xoelMort* 

"  '  Oil,  stay  !'  the  mald.Tj  said,  *and  RSI 
Tity  weary  head  upon  this  breast  !* 
A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye ; 
But  still  he  answered,  with  a  sigh — 

<£xouyorr 

•*  *  Beware  the  pinc-trce'ii  withered  branch! 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche  T 

Til  is  was  the  peasant's  la-it  good  nigbtl 
A  voice  rfi|>ljea,  far  up  the  height — 

'£xoil»ior  r 

"At  break  of  day,  as  he.ivenward 
T'lo  pT  .ti-*  nmnks  i.f  St.  Bernard 
t'lLtn'd  the  uft-rcpeatcd  praytjr, 
A  voice  cried  tlWN^b  lbs  startletl  air— 

*  Bxmldsr  I* 
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A  travtlkr,  by  the  fHUhful  bimnd, 
HalT-buried  in  the  snow  was  AMmd-' 
S«ill  pra>|  iii;;  in  hi*  hand  of  ice 
That  buuner  with  the  i^runfgd  devk^— 

(ExeebSor!* 

There  in  the  twilight  cold  and  grey, 
LifflesH,  but  beautiful,  he  lav  ; 
And  from  the  siky,  »t>rene  and  flttV 
A  voice  f«U  likea  Iklling  f4ar— 

We  are  aorry  to  uy  that  the  only 

popni  f'f  :ifiv  ]vnL''t^  cojitaitu't^  in  tliis 
%uluu)c  vvf  havu  us  vet  bvva  unable  to 
•Gcouiplish  u  pet'Ufal  of:  the  metre  U  a 
forinidiU>le  iuipediment  which  we  are 
unable  to  surmount.  We  therefore 
leave**  Evangelineia  Taleof  Acadia,"to 
the  discrimination  of  some  future  critic. 
The  story  upan  which  it  is  founded  is 
one  which  narrates  the  wholenate  evic- 
tion of  a  people  fi  ixu  their  own  coun- 
try and  homes.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  fated  province  having  entered 
into  a  treaty  that  they  would  not 
afTurd  arms  or  assistance  to  the  In- 
dian?, were  supposed  to  have  vi(»hite«l 
their  engagement ;  and  having  been 
collected  together  into  a  large  ^areb» 
by  the  orders  of  General  Winslow, 
Mere  afterwar«l«  forcibly  expelled  into 
the  woodf^and  the  whole  of  their  houses 
and  possesrions  set  on  fire.  The  story 
is  a  most  painful  one ;  the  act  seems  one 
which  it  is  difficult  to  iustify,  even 
under  the  stern  exigencies  of  war. 
We  bhall  not,  however,  enter  into  any 
dtBCQStton  of  it  tiere»  bat  pass  on  to 
objects  more  attractivCi  many  of  which 
merit  our  notice. 

From  the  few  specimens  which  Mr. 
Longfellow  has  given  us  of  his  trans- 
lations, we  are  enabled  to  form  a  very 
tolirahle  ofjiiiioii  uf  his  qualificatioiis 
fur  excellence  in  that  ino5t  dithcult 
path  of  literature.  With  many  of  the 
originals  which  be  baa  selected 
in  English  verse  we  are  familiar, 
and  thev  nre  si!  very  tastefully  as  well 
as  beautifully  rendered.  There  is  one, 
however^  which  is  new  to  o^  taken 
from  the  works  of  a  German  poett 
with  whom  the  readini:  public  here 
are  not  very  familiar.  We  are  tlu  re- 
fore  unable  to  pronounce  any  opinion 
upon  its  merits  as  a  mere  translation  ; 
but  as  a  beautiful  jdeee  of  English 
poetry,  wp  f'el  iissun  d  that  our  read- 
ers will  thank  us  tor  calling  their 
attention  to  it.  It  is  by  Salis^  a  poet 
whose  genins  iodines  most  to  the 


[April. 

plaintive  and  meUnchoIv.  He  is,  if  «e 
roooileet  right,  tba  antoor  of  a  besa- 

tiful  little  poem,  called  **  The  Grave," 

which  may  he  found  in  "^ome  of  th« 
collections  of  German  baiiads  issued 
from  the  Leipsic  press. 

"SONG  OP  TBt  SILB1IT  LSKo! 

Into  the  Silent  Land ! 
Ah  !  who  shall  lead  itx  tltither ; 
Cloada  in  the  ev^iing  skies  more  darkly 
gather. 

And  .«hnttpr0d  wneks  fie  thicker  on  tht 

btraud, 

Who  keib  us  with  a  gentle  hand. 

Hither:  ()  hifht^r! 
Ittto  tiie  biknt  Laod? 

Into  the  Silent  Land  ! 
To  rent  ye  houndlet^  regions 
Of  all  iK-riectiun !  tender  moniiiig  vijoooi 
Of  beaut>^>iis  eonbl  the  Aitim*s  pMfS  ssd 

bund : 

Who  iu  life's  battle  firm  doth  stand 
Shall  bear  hope's  tender  Wpfiiwt 
Into  the  Silent  Land? 

*'Ohuid!  Oknd 

1  or  an  the  broken  haarted  ; 

The  mildest  herald  by  our  fate  allottcii 
Beckons,  and  wiUt  iuvert«ii  torch  duU>»uu4| 
To  lead  lu  with  a  gentle  hand. 

Into  the  land  of  the  great  departed ; 
Into  the  Siknt  Land. " 

We  thank  Mr.  Longfellow,  as  we  are 

assured  our  readers  will  alj-o,  for 
niakiiij;  us  acquainted  with  this  most 
exquibite  little  piece,  which  in  tb« 
orifpnal  can  scarcely  be  more  beanti* 
fnl  than  in  the  medium  through  erhick 
he  ha-s  j)resented  it  to  our  notice. 

Although  distinguished  by  grace, 
tendernes4»  and  sweetness  of  niodalfr> 
tioOf  the  more  we  study  these  poems, 
the  more  we  feel  assured  that  the 
author  is  deficient  in  those  qualities  to 
which  wtt  have  already  alluded.  With 
little  grandeur  of  conception,  be  sel- 
dom attempts  to  soar,  and  when  he 
does  it  is  a  failure.  There  is  no  mar- 
tial music  in  the  sound  of  his  verK-s. 
He  never  could  have  been  a  Tyrt<Ba% 
and  could  no  more*  as  far  as  we  are 
e!i;il)led  to  give  an  opinion,  from  the 
fcpecimens  before  us,  have  written  s 
ballad  like  Campbell's  <*  Mariners  of 
England/'or  the"  Battle  of  the  Baltic," 
than  he  could  write  the  *•  Iliad."  i'-^' 
much  variety  and  tenderness,  lii'^  verses 
have  little  force  or  vigour,  lie  hai  the 
sweetness  of  Tennyson,  witboot  hi* 
quaintoess  or  bb  varied  power.  Hs 
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all  the  Ijrical  fxeellencics  of 
Mooiv,  without  liis  glitter — and  we 
think  also,  without  his  iih\vrul  iniagia« 
niion.  He  has  a  gooil  deal  of  k*arn- 
iii?,  without  a  great  deal  of  ima- 
ginative power  ;  and  hit  wood-notei 
■re  warbled  with  a  cadence  wbieh  if 
moMt  rxtjtiisite.  With  the  exception  of 
tile  little  piece  called  *•  Excfrl^ior, "  we 
have  nut  for  many  a  long  day  read 
anjthiog  more  affecting  than^ 

THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  ANGBLS." 

*•  When  the-  hours  of  day  arc  TiuinbCircd» 
Aud  the  vuiccA  of  the  i%lit 
Wake  tiie  better  aoul  that  slumbered 
To  a  holy  calm  delight : 

"  Ere  the  e^'eninjy  lamps  are  lighted^ 
And,  like  phantouiH  grim  and  tallf 
Sliailows  fri-m  till-  fitful  firoli^lit 
Daucc  upon  tlie  parlour  wall : 

'*  Then  the  forms  of  the  <l<^[>arted 
Enter  at  the  open  door, 
The  beloved,  the  true  hearted, 
Gome  to  vint  as  oooe  morei 

•*  Jlf,  the  young  and  strong,  who  cherished 
Noble  lon^^ingsi  for  the  strife, 
By  the  ro.iil-^idc  fell  and  pcrished| 
Weary  with  the  mardi  of  life. 

**  Th^y,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly, 
Who  Uic  cross  of  sutTering  bore  ; 
Folded  their  pale  luuid«  m  meekly. 
Spake  with  us  on  earth  no  more. 

**  And  with  them  came  the  being  bcauteoua, 
Who  unto  my  youth  was  ^▼en, 

Iforc  tli.in  all  things  olsc  to  love  me, 
Aud  is  now  a  saint  in  beaven. 

**  With  a  slow  aud  noiseless  footstep 
Comes  that  messenger  divine, 
Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  me, 
Leys  her  gentle  band  in  mine. 

And  she  sits  and  gazes  at  mo 
With  those  deep  and  tender  eyes, 

like  the  stare,  m  ^till  and  ^alntllk^, 
looking  downward  from  the  skies. 

Uttered,  not  yet  comprehended, 
Is  tho  sjdrit's  voici'l*""!  prnyer ;  . 

Soft  rebuiic«,  in  bles&iugs  ended, 
Bnathiag  from  her  lips  of  air. 

Oh !  though  oft  depressed  and  lonely, 

An  my  fesTi  are  hdd  aride^ 
If  I  but  remember  only 

itacb  as  these  have  lived  and  died." 


The  nicpst  analy«;i9  of  the  most 
tnetaphy»icHl  critic,  we  are  fif  opinion, 
can  scarcely  iletect  a  flaw  in  this  very 
beautiful  little  prx-iir.     Wo  mn  t  nil 
bow  down,  as  it  were,  iiivoluiiUrily, 
and  pay  homage  due  at  the  shrine  of 
genios— and  genius,  too,  in  one  of  its 
most  exquisite  moods.   ,We  can  hixa* 
riate  in  these  beautiTnl  f}ioM<^'}ifi.  They 
have  something  which   must  cume 
home  to,  and  intist  tonch,  the  hearts 
of  all  of  us — tears  stand  in  our  eyes 
as  at  the  strain  of  \vell-reTreinhcre<1, 
melancholy  music  ;  when  the  world 
locked  in  sleep  and  silence,  and  tho 
common  carat  of  life  have  subsided, 
the  mind,  no  longer  disturbed,  ofiu 
bold  communion  with  the  friends  w)io 
have  long  passed  away  to  that  realm 
of  shadows  whither  we  shall  follow 
them^they  come  backa  then*  radiant 
and  beautiftd-^ 

*(  Each  hesli  as  warm,  each  eye  as  gay 
As  if  we  psitod  yeateiday  1" 

We  see  in  these  pleasant  dreams  the 
eye  brighten  and  the  lip  smile,  which 
are  dim  and  eold  long  ago ;  and  from 
these  renhii.>:,  so  far  away  above  the 
storms  and  cares  of  this  mi^strahle 
world,  where  it  is  pleasant  to  hope 
and  believe  oar  friends  have  gone, 
kindly  they  gleam  upon  lis  throagh 
the  misty  liglit  of  fancy;  and  we  rise 
from  these  reveries  strengthened  and 
doubly  armed  for  the  battle  of  life  by 
the  reflection  so  beautifully  expressed 
in  the  poet's  concluding  verse 

"  All  our  f.  an-i  are  laid  aside, 

If  \\<'  but  n  meinber  only 
Such  as  these  liave  lived  sod  died."* 

Of  kindred  beauty  with  "  The  Foot- 
Steps  of  Angels,"  and  no  unfit  compa- 
nion to  it  in  thought  and  feeling,  is  a 
poein,  entitled  "  Resij^natlun/'  which 
we  extract  from  a  subsequcMit  collec- 
tion of  poems  by  Mr.  Longftllow.* 
Although  our  space  is  rapidly  narrow* 
ing,  we  cannot  pas^  it  by.  Such  of  our 
readers  as  are  familiar  with  thejse 
beautiful  lines  on  the  same  theme,  by 
«<  La  Molte  Fonque,"  wUl  read  it  with 
increased  gratification.  All  of  them 
must  do  so  with  pleasure 
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•*Tb€r<;  u  oo  iock,  hovanc  wndwlaod 

tended, 

Botofw  terf  kmb  b  Ibcre; 

TItere  \%  no  firenhlp,  liowerer  <falnM| 
Bat  liM  (MM  TAcant  dutr. 

<«TlM  airb  lUioT  farrwells  for  tht^jriftg^ 

And  ni-'>iimin;.''«i  for  t1i»'  d>  a^l  ; 
Til*  heart  of  Kachael,  tor  ber  cbildrt^n  cj^  i«& 
WttlMtbecenlbctedl 

Let  us  be  patient  I    Hiow  serwre  afflirtioM 
Kot  from  the  pround  arbe  ; 
But  uftentimes  cele<<tia!  bencilicliou 
AjMome  tlwir  daric  dbgoiaew 

«*  We  tee  bat  dlnl^  throagii  Cha  nbtt  and 
vapours, 

Amul  thei«e  earthly  damp*; 
Whtt  9cem  to  U8  bat  aad  funertal  tapen, 

May  ba  haaWa  diataot  lompa. 

"  There  is  no  death — what  seetna  eo  ia  lran»i- 
tkm. 

Thb  life  of  mortal  breath 
X»  but  a  suburb  of  tJw  life  Eljaian, 
Whoaeporttl  wa  call  daath. 

'*  She  is  not  dead,  the  chiM  of  our  agbctiou, 

But  gone  into  that  school 
Wbere  8heDolong«rnec«lsourpoorprelectfdi^ 

And  Chtiflt  hlmaeir  doth  rule. 

**  In  that  gnat  dafater^tliniMB  and  aedoiioa^ 

By  guardian  angels  lt>d — 
Safe  fnnii  t'  liiiitatton,  >aff  fmm  sin's  polhltkai^ 

livt!s  wlium  we  call  dtad. 

"  Day  after  •!iy  we  think  w  hat  sba  is  doings 

lu  those  bright  realms  of  air ; 
Tear  after  yaar      tender  steps  pursuing, 

fiabold  liier  grmm  mon  Iklr. 

Thus  do  we  walk  with  her,  and  keep  un- 
broken 

The  bond  which  nature  gives  ; 
Thinking  that  our  remembrance,  though  un- 
apokaOi 

Hay  nadt  bar  when  iba  IIvmu 

**  Kot  as  a  child  dial]  we  agani  heboid  bar; 

For  when,  with  npture  wild, 

To  <Mir  f'fslirace  we  again  '■'iifuld  hCTj 
She  will  not  be  a  cLiid : 

"  But  A  fair  tnai-h'Ti,  !n  her  father's  nuUMiOBi 

Clothed  with  oeleatial  grace  \ 
Attd  faewitiAil,  with  all  tha  aanTa  axpneiou, 

Shall  wabehoU  bar  faoe. 

"  And  though  at  liuicii  impetuous  witli  emo- 
tion, 

And  anguish  long  suppressiil, 
The  sweUing  heart  heaves  moving  like  lbs 
acsaan 

llMt  OMMi  ba  lISMk 


We  wiU  ba  pallNl,  and  aMHfe  IbiMiv 

We  may  not  wholly  ?t  sy ; 
Bjr  Mkoce  sanctifying,  not  conccahng 
Tba  grief  that  'most  bara  wij.* 

We  noatnow  paat  to  a  eomidef 
ationoftha  prose  writings  of  Mr.  Lon^;- 

ft'How  ;  and  we  h.ive  devoted  so  much 
of  our  space  to  his  pot-rry,  tliat  »t 
•hall  be  unable  to  dweii  at  much 
Iffoirth  apon  thairiiMrita. 

With  Hyperion  **  the  public  h*Te 
been  for  somt-  time  familiar  ;  but  it  is 
not  generalijr  known  that  in  this  ex- 
quisite little  storj  are  shadowed  forth 
the  leading  incidents  of  the  poet's  life, 
and  that  he  himself  tK  -  lu  ro  of  his 
own  romnnce.  We  shall  give  ibe 
facts  ad  they  have  couie  tu  our  own 
knowledge,  and*  we  are  ai«ared,  thiy 
will  not  fait  to  interest  our  readers. 

About  the  year  !  *^  <7,  Longfellow, 
being  engaged  in  making  the  tour  of 
Earope,  selected  Heidelbei*g  for  apcr- 
naiietit  winter  residence.  There  lui 
wife  was  attacked  with  an  illne?*, 
which  ultimately  proved  fatal.  It  so 
happened)  however,  iliat  some  tinw 
allerwarda  there  came  to  the  saois 
romantic  place  a  young  lady  of  consi- 
derable  jtersonal  attractions.  The 
poet's  heart  was  touched — he  beaune 
attached  to  her ;  hot  the  beaotj  of 
iiateen  did  not  sympathise  with  tba 
poet  of  six-and-thirty ;  and  Lonsr- 
feilow  returned  to  America,  having 
lost  his  heart  as  well  as  his  wife.  Tbe 
yoiang  lady*  alto  ao  American,  re» 
turned  home  shortly  afterwards.  Thfir 
residence**,  it  turned  out,  were  contw 
guous,  and  the  poet  availed  hiniseit  of 
the  opporttinit^  of  proaecuting  his  ad- 
dresses, w  hich  he  did  for  a  considerable 
time  with  no  better  success  than  alfirst. 
Thus  lolled,  he  set  himself  resolulfly 
down,  and  instead,  like  Petrarch,  of 
laying  siege  to  the  heart  of  his  mistreM 
through  the  medium  of  sonnets,  be 
resolved  to  wr'te  a  whole  book—* 
book  which  w  ould  achieve  the  double 
object  of  gaining  her  affectionst  ami  of 
establishing  hit  own  fame.  "  Hy- 
perion "  was  the  result.  \\\%  labour 
and  bis  constancy  w  ere  not  throwu 
away — they  met  their  due  reward.  Tb6 
lady  gave  hint  her  hand  as  well  as  ber 
heart ;  and  they  now  reside  togelher 
at  Cambridge,  in  the  same  house  wlii<A 
Woahingtou  made  his  bead-quarteii 
when  he  was  first  appointed  to  ths 
ooniroand  of  the  Ainericaii  arniM* 
TheaeiAterettiiig  facta  were  ooiawi- 
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Dicated  to  w  bj  a  vary  hitallmeot 

American  gentleman  whom  wobld 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  the  flame 
place  n  liich  was  the  bceneof  the  poet't 
eirW  dUapptiintmeDt  and  sorrows. 
^  Tbetuceessof**Hjrperioti/'  i  i  Amp. 

rica,  was  for  some  tune  duulitful  it 

**  hung  fire/"  as  ttie  phraise  i&,  until  it 
rtfacbtfft  Englandi  where  it  rapidly 
ir-iined  an  extensive  popularity  \  and 
Lniigrt-llow  w;is  thus  elected  hy  the 
hutlragts  (if  our  countryujen  to  the 
distinguished  position  be  now  occupies 
among  bis  own. 

The  romance  of  *•  Hyperion  "  con- 
sists j^iinply  of  the  facts  we  have  thus 
brietjy  detailed,  upon  which  are  inter* 
wovvQ  some  beautiful  episodes. 

There  is  no  attempt  either  at  the 
construction  of  plot  ur  incident.  In 
this  rt-xjH'ct  the  riuthor  has  not  drawn 
upon  his  iuviutive  taculties  in  the  very 
least.  We  have  a  series  of  pictures, 
brilliant,  Wautiful»  and  ever-shifting  ; 
subtle  Tf Sections,  full  of  sound  and 
noble  philosophy,  and  descriptions  of 
the  varied  aspects  of  nature  amid  that 
enchanting  spot  where  the  scene  is 
laid,  so  vivid  ami  so  beautiful,  that  u  e 
can  only  nitcratt!  our  regret  that  he 
has  not  studied  ntore  deeply,  or  to 
more  advantage,  the  grand  features  of 
hii»  own  country.  Tho  chapter  upon 
literary  fame  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
liest  in  the  bi>ok ;  the  philosophy  which 
it  breathes  is  sound  and  instructive:-^ 

*•  *  And  after  all,'  "aid  Flftnin^r,  '  perhaps 
the  greatest  le^^n  which  the  livi  s  of  literary 
men  toaeh  n<s  la  told  In  a  ainicle  wonl — wait ! 

Evprv  tiian  nui^t  jinf iL-iitly  hide  Iiin  time. 
He  muat  wait.  More  particularly  in  landn  like 
my  native  land,'  wh«e  the  paW  of  life  beata 
with  sQch  fereri-ili  and  impatient  tfirob,  is 
tb«'  lesson  needful.    Our  national  cliaracter 
wajitii  the  dignity  of  repo»e.    We  seem  to 
live  ia  the  midst  of  a  battle.    There  la  aoch 
a  din,  su.  h  a  luirrying  to  and  fm.    In  the 
Mtre«;tii  of  a  crowded  city  It  is  diliicult  to  walk 
jidiiwly— y.  ti  feet  the  rnsblng  of  the  crowd, 
and  nwh  with  It  onward.    In  the  press  of  our 
lift  it  is  dltficttlt  to  Ije  calm.   In  this  pn<:H  nf 
trM  and  tide,  all  professions  seem  to  drag 
tbeir  anchors,  and  are  swept  out  into  tlie 
main.    The  voices  of  the  preaent  say,  f^mn  I 
tJie  voices  of  the  past  say,  wait  I  With  calm 
and  aokmn  Ibolstepa  beus  agidnat  tlie  nisfa* 
in;^  Torrent  iij)  'strcaiii,  and  pusht-a  back  the 
hurQin;j  waters.    With  no  less  f  ;;liTi  and 
aolemn  footsteps,  nor  less  certainty  ,  does  a 
great  mfnd  bear  up  against  public  opinion, 
si3<l  pH!»h  back  it*  hurrying  stream.  There- 
fore, should  every  man  wait,  should  bide 
hii  tiaM^  not  Id  lisUail  idknesd^  net  in  we* 


leas  pastime,  not  io  querulous  dejection,  bat 
in  coiutant,  steady,  chr-i-rful  endeavoara, 
alwftvs  Milling,  and  fultillinfr,  and  arcom- 
plishiiig  his  task,  that  when  tho  occa.Moa 
ooinca  he  may  be  equal  to  the  oeeaslon.  And 
If  it  never  mmrs,  whnt  ni.ittt  r.-i  U  to  tho 
world  whether  1,  or  you,  or  another  man 
ilM  aaeb  a  d«ed.  orwrate  auch  a  book  ;  so  be 
it,  tho  di<  il  imd  the  Inxik  were  well  doiML  It 
u  the  port  of  an  indei'ent  and  trouble-some 
ainbiUon  to  care  too  much  alwu  f  ume — about 
what  the  world  «iys  of  u:* — to  be  always 
looking  Itito  tlie  f.i.  ,  s  of  .,i!i,  rs  f.,r  a|.prnval 
— to  be  always  anxious  fur  the  etl'ect  of  what 
we  do  or  say — ^to  be  alwavs  wailing  to  hear 
the  echoes  of  our  own  vuico  !    If  you  look 
about  you,  you  will  ;ieo  men  who  are  wearing 
Bib  away  In  fbvariah  anxiety  of  fame,  and 
the  last  we  ithall  ever  bear  of  them  will  be 
the  funeral  bell  that  tojl^  fti. m  to  their  earlr 
Jfravi's  I    Unhappy  inLu,  and  uudticeestiful, 
botaiue  their  purpose  ia  not  to  aooomplUh 
well  their  task,  hut  to  clittcli  the  trick  and 
phantasy  of  fame  ;  and  tl»cy  go  to  their 
^vca  with  purposes  wiaccompljsbed  and 
wishes  unfulfilled,    lie tt.  r  f«.r  them,  and  for 
the  world  in  their  example,  had  they  known 
bow  to  wdt   Bdleve  me  the  talent  of  suc- 
cess ig  nothing  more  than  doing  what  you 
can  do  well,  and  doin^,'  wull  whatever  you 
do  witliout  a  thought  of  fame,    if  it  come 
at  all,  it  will  come  because  It  it  decreed,  net 
because  it  Is  8oti;,dit  aftt-r,  and  thfre  will  be 
no  Uiisgivicgs,  no  disappointment,  no  hasty, 
feveriah  diaappointmebt" 

The  easy,  graceful,  flowing  tin d  un. 
aflbeted  style  of  this  charming  little 
romance,  must  he  considered  one  of 
its  chief  attractions:  in  this  respect 
it  may  stand  a  comparison  with  tho 
writtnfT*  of  the  poet's  gifted  country- 
man, Washington  Irving.    It  abounds 
v>  it)i  the  traces  of  a  highly  cultivated 
anil  elegant  rnind.    And  it  Is  impo8« 
aible  not  to  recognise  passages  of  a 
loftier  tone,  upon  which  the  inspira- 
tion  of  genius  is  strongly  stamped  ; 
and  without  bring  striking,  it  contains 
a  sufficient  amount  of  orij^inalifv  to 
distinguish  it  from,  and  lift  it  above 
the  level  of  the  pre.<ent  popular  litera- 
ture of  tlie  day.    But  the  ohservatiort 
uhicli  we  felt  called  ujion  to  make, 
uitli  reference  to  the  poetry  of  Mr. 
Longfellow*  a[»pliesi  wo  think,  with 
even  greater  force  to  his  prose  ;  ele* 
gant  and  graceful  as  it  is  tht  rf>  is  not 
much  vigour,  there  is  nothing  national 
about  It— an  Englishman  might  have 
produce<]  it  just  as  well  asan  American. 
And  although  this  by  no  mean.s  dtf- 
tracfs  from  tho  merits  of  the  author, 
or  from  the  beauty  of  his  compositions, 
7et«  eapeetiflff  to  ftnd  ia  thtn  some- 
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tliKig  cha^act^ri^lic  of  tUe  couniry 
«li(<-h  b»B  pro<lui4f«i  tb«  cDthor,  we 
('.iiuiut  belp  owitiiig  to  a  iiuie  letrling 
of  di-appiiintmenL  It  may  be  not  a 
whit  mure  unrea-'onable  lima  that  ex- 
pre^»eil  by  the  Englisb  tnifeUer  who 
was  ttrndc  with  a&tonishment  at  bear- 
ing himself  greet'*'!  fluently  In  h  - 
own  tongue,  upoo  bit  arrival  at  Boa» 
iogne. 

We  have  eoDtented  owrtelvce  with 

running  rapidly  over  t)ie  leading 
feTtiirt"*  of"  Hvperion  ;"  it  hi*  been  *o 
long  be  tore  the  public,  and  i!>  im  well 
known  to  them  all,  that  any  lengtbeoed 
or  elaborate  critique  wouKi  1^  uuaeees- 
sary.  The  othtr  litt'i-  vuluint-*  uhich 
now  ;iwait?  u>,  being  a  more  recent  pro- 
ductton,  might,  had  we  space,  call  tur  a 
more  lengthened  eomment.  At  a  com* 
panion  to  •*  Hyperion  '*  «•  Kavanagh,"  is 
hy  no  means  unworthy  to  occupy  a  dia* 
tmguished  po^itiou  in  the  public  est!- 
mat  ion.  There  are  many  to  whom  it 
will  tinque!>tiontbly  prove  of  higher 
inteft^st  than  ita  predecessor.  With 
equal  i_'race  and  ele^rance  oi  style, 
it  contain.^  more  touches  which  come 
home  and  appeal  to  the  hearla  of  all. 
A  charming  love  ttory*  ita  simplicity 
i''  exquisite  ;  less  exalted  in  its  pre- 
tensions than  Hyperion,"  aod  with 
less  of  the  peculiar  power  and  reaeh 
of  imagination  by  which  that  work 
is  distinguished,  it  will  peihaps  l>e 
more  popiabur  with  the  generality  of 
readers. 

The  little  group  of  eharaotert, 

round  which  converges  the  interest  of 
the  tale,  are  drawn  with  an  exquisite 
and  iiiry  touch,  which  is  very  fasciaat- 
iiig.  Chnrehiily  the  dreamy  entha* 
siasty  who  wastes  his  life  away  in  run 
atpirations  and  rei>o1vf>s  that  bear  no 
fruft,  is  happily  contrasted  with  tbe 
active^  energetic,  pi^ictical  young  cler- 
gyman* whMO  labours  wronght  tuch  a 
wondrous  change  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  little  town.  The  sweet 
and  charming  picture  of  the  gentle 
aod  lovbg  Alice  Areb«r>  with  her 
pale  laoe  and  dark  ey^  ritee  oat  of 
the  canvas,  app  alinj^  to  our  sympa- 
thies not  in  vain  ;  lor  beside  it  stands 
that  of  her  more  fiivoured  and  more 
fortunate  rival,  fireth  and  glowing  with 
tbe  brilliant  hues  of  youth  and  of 
love  j  and  then,  tbe  old  blind  mother^ 


[Apnl, 

conveTMng  in  the  room  btlo»  of 
moths  ana  cheap  fumitnre*  and  tbe 
I  -t  rm,.  i\  for  rheumatism,  as  Ibrtk 
ffiii  h-.-r  .]■...  T  wrnt  tuwl-appj  he^rtf, 
beatmg  ^iiie  by  side  uith  ibe  paUeof 
youth, and  hope,aod  joy;  whSewiddti 
and  nearer  to  her  tlill,  tat  the  ptie  tai 
bli^hteti  ti  iwer,  doomed  tO  tOtO  It 
bow  its  bead  aod  die. 

The  fint  now  ctBNL    Wow  beantiM  h 

wii  fallin;^  silently,  alt  day  long,  all  nigU 
loa|^  on  the  moiintaina,  on  th-^  tn'<iKiovi, 
on  tbe  roofa  of  the  livin;r.  on  th'<  jr  tm  d 
thedefl4lt  All  whhe,  save  tb  rU  r.  that 
m.irk  -i!  it^  o>ur!«  by  a  wimlin;^  btck  liM 
acro$0  the  Iaad*cape }  and  the  leaflet  trees 
that  agaioM  the  latdca  akjr  new  vbvmM 
more  fully  th  v.  -  -  ieflftilbean^anditliieity 
ot*  their  Uauclte^ 

**  What  ait«iH»,  too,  eame  with  tba  anv, 
and  what  *echi>ion  I  Everv  irtand  was  muf- 
flwl :  everj'  voice  ••hiniT  'l  (•>  somcrthin^  soft  or 
musical.  No  uiort:  iraiu^jliiig  hoof?" — oo  more 
rattling  whedt!  Only  the  chiming  skiirli* 
belU,  swift  :ind  merrily  a*  ihe 

hearta  of  eiiUtlreti.  All  day  bng,  ail  tii^t 
\oug,  the  snow  Ml  eo  the  villa;^  and  on  tiN 
cluirvhyard:  on  the  happy  Ii  mik- of  CedU» 
Vau^tian,  oa  the  luuely  g^rave  of  Aiks 
Areher!  Tea;  fhrbefigrc  the  winter  eaa^ 
she  had  ggoe  to  that  had  where  nluter 
nevor  comes.  Her  lonir  don>^>tic  tragedy 
W.XS  ended.  She  was  dca*i ;  aii  l  uitli  her  lurf 
dit^l  her  secret  sorrow  and  her  secret  Vjt*. 
K;iraTn;^!i  iievor  knew  what  wealth  of  aflec- 
tiiMi  fur  him  faded  from  the  world  wheo  tbe 
d.  parted.  GodBt  never  knew  what  iddfef 
of  friendship,  Avhat  il<licjt«'  re^'ard,  whftt 
gentle  magnanimity,  what  angelic  pstieatt 
bad  gone  with  her  into  the  grave!  H*. 
Churchill  never  hntw,  that,  while  be 
cx|.Ioriii;,^  the  past  for  reeorJ-;  ff  .>'>-^-uR'>iid 
unkiiuwii  martyrs,  in  hu  own  %  iiio^t,  w0 
Hb  own  door,  bdTore  bis  own  eji^,  oae  ^ 
that  !;ilent  sisterhood  hail  |i3>>ed  aW^filM 
oblivion  upuotkad  and  imknown.*' 

The  beauty  of  this  pass^^e  is  iri^ 
tittible ;  and  if  the  author  had  never 

written  another  line,  would  go  fsr 
to  establish  his  reputation.  Nof 
can  we,  in  lingering  over  these 
charming  pictures,  so  rich  with  betel;* 
to  true  to  nature,  past  over  without 
notice  the  minor  figures  which  fill  ti? 
the  back-ground  of  the  picture,--tl'* 
loving  and  tbe  forsaken  serving-wo- 
man, *'tbe  good  chamber''mtid, 
the  bad  cook,"  who  did  the  work  of 
the  hoote«  tended  the  oow  and  pouitiyi 
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and  Mlm!ii!tt«r«d  lamp^U  to  the  cock 
when  he  crovrcd  hoarsely  t—with  lier 
blue  poplin  Sundav  pown,  her  pink 
bow  on  the  congregation-siile  of  her 
bonnet,  and  her  matrimonial  engage- 
inefit  to  the  travelling  dentist,  «  w£o» 
in  filling  her  teeth  with  amalgam,  had 
seized  the  opportunif?  to  fill  a  soft 
place  in  her  heart  with  fomething 
more  dangerom  and  mercurial  r  Tho 
awkward  advances  of  the  enamoured 
•woollen-draper,  Hiram  Adnlplius  Hau*- 
kins,  "who  ^poke  blank  vtT.se  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family."  Thu  swaiu 
SilaSf  Sally  Mancheeter'f  adorer,  who 
adopted  the  quaint  mode  of  express- 
ing his  devotion  by  writing  letters  with 
his  own  blood,  "  going  barefoot  into 
the  brook  to  be  bitten  by  leeches*  and 
then  nsti^  hit  feet  as  inkstands.**  And 
last,  but  not  least,  tlie  rttrcnting 
figure  of  Mr.  Pendexter  going  tVoni 
the  ungrateful  village,  in  the  old- 
fashioned  chaise*  drawn  by  the  old 
white  horse  that  for  so  many  years  had 
stamped  at  funerals,  and  gn:»wed  the 
tops  of  so  many  posts,  and  imagined 
he  killed  so  many  flies  because  he 
wa^ed  his  stump  of  a  tail,  and  had 
caused  so  much  discord  in  the  (arishi 


stopping  now  as  if  he  made  common 

cause  with  his  roaster,  and  even  shak- 
ing from  his  frcl  t!ie  dust  of  the  thank- 
less place  they  were  I'-aving."  All 
these  are  pictures  which  appeal  irre- 
sistibly to  the  fancy  or  to  the  heart ; 
and  which,  while  language  and  genius 
have  power  over  the  minds  of  meUp 
cnnnot  readily  be  forgotten. 

So  mm^b  of  the  space  at  our  disposal 
h^i  been  occupied  in  describing  the 
poetical  works  of  Mr.  Longfellow* 
that  we  have  necessarily  been  obliged 
to  pass  over,  with  brief  observation* 
many  of  the  beauties  of  his  prose : 
several  passages  which  we  had  marked 
for  extract,  we  are  innst  reluctantly 
obliged  to  omit.  We  liupe,  however* 
upon  some  future  occasion*  it  may  he 
in  our  power  to  return  to  this  interest* 
ing  writer.  That  a  pen  so  graceful* 
so  powerful,  and  so  eloquent  as  his, 
&huuld  reuiain  idle,  the  beautiful  philo- 
sophy  inculcated  in  his  writings  forbids 
us  to  expect.  We  therefore  take 
our  leave  of  him  for  the  present,  in 
the  hope  that,  before  long,  we  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  renewing  our 
acquaintance  with  him. 


THK  CHAPEL  BT  THE  RHORE. 

By  the  shore,  a  plot  of  ground 
Clips  ft  mined  chapel  round, 
Buttressed  with  a  grassy  inuund  : 

Where  Day,  and  Nufht*  and  Day  go  by. 
And  bring  no  toudi  ofliiumui  sound. 

Washing  of  the  lonely  seas — 

Shaking  of  the  guardian  trees*-* 
piping  of  the  salted  bn-ew — 

Day,  and  Night,  and  Day  go  by* 
To  the  endless  tune  of  these. 

Or  when,  as  winds  and  wattT'^  keep 
A  hush  more  dead  than  any  sleep. 
Still  moms  to  stiller  evenmzs  creep* 

And  Day,  and  Night,  and  Day  go  by  $ 
Here  the  stiilness  is  most  deep. 

And  the  ruins,  lap«od  again 

Into  Xatun-'s  wide  domain,  • 
fc>ow  themselves  with  seed  and  [frain. 

As  Day,  aud  Night,  aiul  Day  go  hv. 
And  hoard  Jime*s  sun  and  Apnl*s  rmn. 

Here  i'lvsh  funeral  tears  were  shed  | 
And  now  the  graves  are  also  dead : 
Aud  suckers  from  the  ash-tree  spread^ 
As  Day,  find  Night,  and  Day  go  by« 
And  i^tars  movc  caluily  overhcjid. 
TOl.  XXXV. — .NO.  covin.  2  k 
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The  Two  Ravens, —  Chapter  /. 


TBS  TWO  aAV£iK8.— A  STORT  OF  TBJB  JliaHTSKNTH  CEMTUBT. 


Oil  a  winter  mnifiir,  ia  iIm  jew  1743» 

tu  o  old  women  were  crosAin]i^  the  port 
of  MarneilleN,  in  a  ferry-boat,  to  reach 
the  Hue  St.  Laureult  in  which  th»y 
lived.  The  weather  wan  had  ;  a  cold 
brecM  wbietted  amidat  the  thouaand 
ri^ngs  of  the  ship^,  and  tossed  aboot 
tlie  lanterns,  which  threw  their  faint 
liiiht  alun^  the  (|iiHy. 

These  two  women  concealed  their 
head!«  l>eneath  the  hoods  of  their 
cloaks,  aad  warmed  tlieir  henda  alter* 
natel;  over  a  little  horo  lantenif  the 
reddiHh  light  of  whldi  lent  to  their 
faees  a  sinister  apj>e'»rnnoe.  Tho  hoat- 
nian  rowed  with  all  his  niiirht,  and 
was  humming  in  a  rather  frightened 
tone,  as  though  to  overcome  an  im- 
preaeion  of  bif oloittarj  awe  %  it  waa 
oolj  at  rare  iotervals  that  he  ventured 
to  9«teal  a  p^lance  at  the  tWO  black 
figures  seated  hef're  him. 

Neither  of  these  three  persons  ut- 
tered a  word  during  their  passage 
from  Rive  Nenve-quaj  to  the  Fort  St. 
Jean*  When  arrived  there»  the  ferry- 
man jumped  out  of  his  boat,  and  hav. 
ing  mnde  it  fast,  remained  silent  and 
motiofilef^s  not  daring'  to  ofier  his  cal- 
lous hand  to  the  two  pasbengers  ;  how- 
ever, they  got  down  on  the  quay  with* 
oat  anj  assistance. 

"  Here,  Master  Tounin,"  said  one 
of  the  old  damcM,  offering  him  two 
gat^  for  their  passage. 

•*  No,"  replied  he,  "you'd  better 
frive  it  to-morrow  to  eome  poor  per* 
son,** 

**  So  joa  find  yonraelf  rich  enough 

to  row  for  pleasure's  fnkc,  do  yon  ?" 
aitked  the  other,  in  a  hitter  tone  of 
voice  ;  "your  poor  father  was  not  so 

¥roud,  and  never  worked  for  nothing. 
Us  ehari^  at  home ;  and  waa^ 
indeed,  no  indifferent  t>oon  to  hia  f^ 
milv." 

*'  I  ain't  richer  than  he  was,"  replied 
tile  boatman  ;  **  but,  by  Notre  Dame 
de  la  Qarde,  I  can  do  this  diarity 
without  going  to  bed  hungry  to-night. 

••Then  do  the  charity  yourself^ 
Matter  Toiioia,  ic  wUi  bring  juu  heller 


luck/*  said  the  old  dBme»irewmiig^ii 

she  handed  him  the  money. 

**  Stand  hack  !*'  exclaimed  he,  vith 
anger  and  fright ;  "  your  money  wonld 
bring  ine  ill  luck  !  I  won't  ban  ii| 
take  it  back  1  'Tts  the  meecy  of  dn 
dead!" 

«*0h!"  said  tb©  old  dame,  pu- 
pionately,  *♦  take  care  we  <l«'r>'t  woo 
i-arn  what  Wilt  ilo  alms,  by  sewing  JM 
up  in  your  winUing-sheetr 

At  tbia  threat  the  boatman  trcnlM 
and  grew  pale  t  bat  eoon  taking  «o» 
ragVf  be  walked  to  the  wotaaa  M 
raisinj;  his  h-itvl,  f  Xfl.it:ne'l  — 

•'Old  witch!  servant  of  thedt^il'- 
you  shan't  touch  me  eitiitr  de44i  or 
aUve  r 

So  terrified  were  the  two  wtovt 
that  they  were  about  to  retire  at  ome; 
hut  Master  Tounin  placed  hi mstlf  be- 
fore them,  and  continued  iiisullin^'a'^ 
threati-ning-  them.     At  thi-s  junctare,  | 
a  Young  man,  who  proceeded  from  dl*  ' 
deeertftl  quay,  heard  the  noise  ef  ^  \ 
voices,  and  having  disengaged  biavQ^ 
from  his    cloak,  put    hi:s  haD<l  to 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  advaooniu  > 
lee  what  caused  the  quarrel.  ' 

**  Ah  1  my  good  gentlemaDl*  i 
claimed  the  two  damea  ti«gellMr«*'ik-  | 
liver  nt  from  this  maii»  wlw  ianlb  , 
US,  and  will  not  let  ni  return  boo* 
quietly." 

**  Ma>ter,  "    «riid   the  vounsr  raan, 
•'you are  wrong  to  insult  and  irigbtei 
defenceless  women  ;  only  for  yoereo»> 
tume  I  wonid  have  taua  yon  ftr  <  | 
I  ohlier»  and  have  treated  yoaaecteJ*  , 
ingiy.** 

*'  My  lord,"  «aid  Tounin,  whos***' 
once  that  he  was  addressing  one  of  tit  | 
nobility,  "these  women  are  fan**  ^ 
againirt  me  becaaie  1  won't  liafttknr  ; 
money.** 

"  I  can  hardly  believe  il#" 
the  yonntr  man.  i 

"It's  quite  true,"  said  one  of  tfe* 

eM      )^  I 

dame." ,   vexedly ;   "  Master   ToeS»  . 
•corned  us  and  refused  to  be  pii4  ^ 
if  our  money  were  not  as  goei  ^ 
anyr 

i 
I 
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*'  Ay,  to  be  sure  I  Tha  money  of 
1lMd«ad  I"  interrupted  Tounin.  "Wy 
lord,  don't  you  know  them  ?  They 
are  old  witches,  who  cotiiniune  with 
evil  spirits.  Tomorrow  111  tie  a 
branch  of  UeMed  holly  to  my  rDdiler» 
leftt  some  nlefortune  loigbt  bfr&ll  me 
for  having  row«d  them  over  this  even* 

Having  said  this  much,  and  sneered 
nt  the  womeoy  he  kicked  away  the  two 

sous  which  they  had  thrown  at  his  fee^ 
«nd  jumped  back  into  his  boat. 

"  What  does  thi»  meau  ?"  said  the 
young  man,  rather  nstoonded ;  "  this 
fellow  muet  be  mad.  Why  does  he 
think  you  will  brin^  him  ill-luck  ?" 

**  Good  heavens  1  I  don't  know, 
moH  ban  geniilhomme.  We  have 
never  done  barm  to  anybody,"  said  the 
old  dame,  stooping  to  luok  for  the 
looney.  **  Oh,  d^ar  me!  huw  fortu- 
nate It  was  you  cauie  to  our  assist- 
ance 1** 

Ifay  the  Lord  protect  yon  I**  said 

the  other.  **  Merry  on  us  ?  the  lan- 
tern is  out,  and  it  as  dark  sxs  pitch  I 
We  must  never  a^ain  venture  out  so 
]ate«  there  are  so  many  bad  characters 
going  about  here  during  the  night." 

The  young  man  felt  compassion  for 
these  two  women,  as  they  drew  close 
together,  and  cast  around  a£F^ighted 
lookr* 

"1  yon  are  afraid  to  walk  by 
yourselves  ;  welU  tbeo.  Til  aocoiopaoy 
you.'* 

**  Heaven  bless  yon/'  ezdumed  th^, 
together. 

At  that  time  there  stood  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Rue  St.  Laurent  a 
small  and  miserable-looking  house; 
this  was  the  dwelling  of  the  two  dames* 
Whilstthe  one  opened  the  fl  -nr  with 
her  latch-key,  the  other,  turning  to  the 
young  luuu,  and  making  him  a  very 
batnble  cnrtaey,  said^ 

'*  My  good  gentleman,  be  so  good 
AS  to  tell  xm  your  name,  and  we  shall 
never  forget  you  in  our  prayers." 

My  name  is  the  Chevalier  Oas- 
pArd  de  Greoulx  ;  andnow»ii.>«  you  are 
•Jife  at  home,  I  wish  ynu  good  night." 

He  went  away  rapidly,  and  the  two 
aisters,  from  the  tiireshuld  of  their 
door»  followed  lum  with  a  friendly 
gAxe  to  the  very  turning  of  the  stru  t. 

i)oth  had  started  on  hearin^j  his 
nmino*  but  they  said  nothing,  and  soon 
entered  thoir  honsc. 

Oo  the  ground  floor  was  a  tpacions 


chamber  ;  to  behold  its  antique  chim- 
ney, would  have  gratified  the  curiosity 
of  an  amateur.  It  was  richly  sculp- 
tured, anti  luid  a  han  l'^ome  mantel- 
piece, supported  by  twu  small  doric 
columns.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  oak  wainscottiog  ;  but  these  were 
the  remains  of  a  luxury  more  than  a 
hundred  years  old.  The  furniture 
wa^  uf  a  more  modern  style,  but  plain 
andrather  scanty.  A  single  bed,  hung 
with  green  curtains,  sufficed  for  the 
two  sisters  ;  it  was  evident  that  few 
friends  visited  them,  as  they  had  no 
other  chairs  than  those  on  which  they 
sat  by  the  fire-place.  A  large  press  of 
walimt-wood,  a  sort  of  dresser,  on 
which  were  exhibited  a  dozen  of  half- 
broken  plates,  and  an  old-fashioned 
table  with  carved  legs  and  gilded 
ornaments,  were  the  sole  furniture  of 
this  room,  which  served  at  the  same 
time  as  bedchamber,  parlour,  and 
drawing*room.  The  other  parts  of 
the  house  were  left  unfurnished,  being 
inhabited  by  the  many  rats  which  wero 
heard  tripping  along  the  floor. 

Things  had  been  thus  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  The  poorest  fisherman 
of  the  neighbourhood,  although,  per- 
haps, paying  a  high  rent,  and  living 
with  his  family  in  a  small,  smoky  hut, 
having  but  a  single  paneless  window, 
would  not  have  consented  to  inhabit 
this  miserable  hous^  even  had  he  got 
it  rent-free. 

The  two  women,  who  lived  therein 
alone,  were  well  known  in  Marseilles^ 
where  they  had  arrived  fifty  years 
previously  ;  never  had  any  one  ques- 
tioned their  honesty  or  reftpect ability  ; 
yet  jpeople  entertained  towards  them 
seottments  of  terror,  and  even  repoU 
sion. 

At  the  time  of  their  arrival,  being 
destitute  of  means,  having  no  friends 
to  assist  them,  and  knowing  no  other 
mode  of  earning  their  Hving,  they  be- 
came nursetender.s ;  their  intelligence 
and  activity^  the  attentions  they  paid 
to  their  patients,  secured  them  intro- 
ductions mto  the  most  respectable 
families  ;  no  sooner  v.  n'^  there  a  patient 
in  town,  than  these  ivvo  old  dames 
were  immediately  sent  for.  In  fact, 
they  had  witnessed  the  deaths  of  all 
the  respectable  and  rich  people  of 
Marseilles  who  had  ditil  within  the 
last  half  century.  Having  grown  too 
old,  they  had  latdy  been  obliged  to 
give  up  their  former  occnpatioQ,  and 
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were  then  rwjti^red  cnj  to  wake  the 
dead  ac^i  put  tbem  m'  the  •brood. 
People,  when  wtttng  tKetn  entering  a 
hf'O**,  knev  at  ocice  thit  cirxth  bad 
h^ite^i  there  :  vheoever  liirt  »ere  *eai 
for,  th«-T  alwjitu  canie  Beaitr  dressed 
in  Kl.ick  S4:r^e ;  thrir  air  was  grmw, 

I  thpT  beii  a  b;t*'^d  taj^>rT  ia 
their  hanJ.  To  anj  ooe  that  bc^held 
their  everiastkg  m^arninr,  i:  eir  liia 
lae«f»  and  livid  compleiioD*,  tbeir  toll 
and  ilrnJer  fi^nrr^,  th^re  wa«  HMoe- 
thini?  apj'iiiinr  .md  ^-1  joimt  ;  th?  com- 
inoa  pe<>ple«  vho  >o  ea^ilj  de^ibe 
tbeir  nopressions  hy  eDergetie  vords 
had  given  them  the  sohrigmei  of  •*  The 
Raven*,"  and  bv  drjrt^  their  real 
T>?i?ne^,  Suzanne  and  Berthe,  w^re  for- 
gotten, and  everj  one  called  ihcui  like 
those  birds  of  sioister  omen. 

On  th:;r  return  home  that  evenii»y, 
tbev  sat  ab^tractedlT  at  the  half-ex- 
tingtii&hed  fire>  and  Beribe  saidf  ia  a 
moved  tone  of  voices 

"  Did  yon  bear,  Snzamie ;  this  yonag 
gentilhomnu^g  name  ia  Gaspard  do 
Grcoulx  ?"* 

•«  Well  I— what  is  that  to  nt?" 
replied  Susan*  with  a  movement  of  ber 
bead,  expressive  of  ia^fT^  rt  nee. 

There  was  a  moment  of  <-:lenc*». 
Berthe,  having  lighted  a  little  fire»  put 
oo  the  Uble  some  bread,  a  jug  of  water* 
and  some  fruit.  It  was  then  the  mid- 
dle of  Ember  week,  and  ti.e  two 
pious  sisters  kept  strictly  ail  fast- 
days. 

"  I  dont  tbiok  we  abdl  pam  tbia 

night  at  homef  sister,"  said  Berthe ; 
'*  the  bells  are  rin^rinr  for  *  death  at 
St.  Laurent's  Church." 

Their  gloomy  tolling  mingled  with 
the  whistling  c»  Uie  wind  through  the 
lofty  chimney.  Berthe  bleaaed  her- 
self and  muttered  a  prayer. 

Having  partaken  of  their  evening 
^epaatt  the  more  heartily,  as  they  bad 
taken  but  n  cap  of  coffee  in  the  morn- 
ing, Suzanne  said  to  Irt  sist-  r — 

Come,  let  ui»  hasten  to  bed,  for  it 
seldom  happens  that  we  hare  a  good 
night's  rest." 

•*  I'd  rather  stay  up  a  little  longer," 
replied  Bert  lie  ;  •«  I  don't  feel  the  least 
sleepy  j  what  u  is,  to  be  sure,  to  lone 
the  bahit  of  going  to  bed  I  Come, 
Suzanne,  sit  bcSide  me  and  warm  your* 
aelf." 

Berthe  put  a  small  log  on  the  fire, 
and  both  sifters  sat  close  to  each  other; 
and  tbmr  conntcnanccs  eipretied  thair 


dr!"ght,  as  tb^  indulged  in  these 
meot«  of  eomfortdUe  lanaess. 

«*  Isn't  it  a  blesnng  to  have  s  hoae 
of  our  own,  »peci2f  y,  old  a' are*:" 
SAid  Suxaxwe  ;  "  fur  we  are  anjihi^ 
bat  yoang  dow  ;  yon  are  advcisgit 
years,  and  I  am  four  years  oMir  tiia 
you  ?  I  think  it's  nipb  time  for  tr> 
en  joy  some  repose  after  our  laboriooi 
life." 

«  Sorely  I  would  have  no  ol)jeeUm»* 

pai  l  Berthe  ;  ««  but  I  could  not  g'renp 
in  Ju*?rious  habits  entTreW  and  qait« 
tu  iivnly;  we  ought  to  dosoocJjliJ 
dnn-ce»';  don*t  yott  think  I  am  nptt 
sister  ?" 

Unforturatf Ty  onr  bosin?*?  ri>*« 
on  increasing  ;  I  I'.on't  reraeiuber  tar- 
ing had  at  anytime  so  many  esses; 
it's  really  frightfttt" 

There  « as  another  p3ti?e ;  ard 
then  B  rthe  said,  after  amooMatof 
reflection — 

'*  By  the  bye,  sister,  what  did  joi 
do  with  that' letter  we  received  tlM 
mornine  ?  No  doiiht  it  enCiO«« 
the  firaft  i-r  tive  hundred  livres  lor 
Lmiiic-  ft  board  and  expenses  of  tbis 
year." 

**  Ajfjmk  are  f^ff"  aaid  Sozsnne, 

lin«ti?y  jsearchipsr  her  pockets  ;  "brW 
it  is  ;  it  is  well  1  did  not  lose  it." 

Berthe,  having  tnoffed  the  eandl^ 
and  put  on  lu-r  spectacle!,  broVe 
the  penl.  unfolded  the  letter*  and rcs4» 
ia  ber  trembling  voice 

**  Mesdemoiaelles, — I  am  sorry  to 

have  to  inform  yon  of  the  death  of  M. 
G.  dc  Lescaie,  the  proprietor  of  i 
French  warehouse  in  this  town  ;  iltoek 
place  yesterday  evening:  a  few  bomt 
previous  I  was  sent  for,  and  be  en- 
trusted t  T  nie  a  statetnent  of  his  *f* 
fairs,  {ui  ai^u  his  last  instructions.  Tbe 
nnfortnnate  gentleman  baa  been  tor  s 
lut.g  titiu'  in  difficulties,  in conscqueocc 
ot  ah)ss  of  fifty  thousand  livres  he 
experienced  by  a  bankruptcy.  He 
died  insolvent.  Hitherto  he  bad 
able  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of 
only  daughter,  by  forwardingyou  every 
year  a  <nin  of  five  hundred  livres  ;b8^ 
now,  owing  to  these  roi^fortUDes,  tbe 
young  lady  will  be  left  widiout  anji^ 
source ;  therefore  her  father's  Is^' 
wish  wn?,  that  I  should  recommend 
her  to  your  kindly  protection.  As  I 
am  ignorant  of  her  address,  I  hegj<^ 
will  annonnee  to  bar  tbb  malaacholy 
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news.  To  conclude,  I  entreat  you 
not  to  forget  mj  departed  friend  in 
yonr  prayers ;  and  I  remftin^  xnesde- 
noiselles,  your  humC  homble  and  de- 
voted servant, 

"  Francois  LsrACE." 

«  This  it  bad  news,*'  sighed  Berthe» 

dropping  the  letter ;  "  poor  M.  de 
Lescale  never  had  luck  in  anything  ;  a 
vessel  laden  with  relics  would  tmve 
sonic,  bad  he  been  on  board  t  I  fore- 
told bU  ill-luck  when  we  assisted  hia 
poor  wife  in  her  last  moments." 

We  must  have  masses  offered  for 
him.  But,  tell  me,  sister,  what 
•hail  we  do  with  Emilie?** 

"  We  have  not  the  means  of  leaving 
her  in  the  convent  •  and  even  if  wo 
had,  its  not  there  she  should  be  now. 
She  most  do  as  we  have  done;  she 
tDttSt  earn  her  bread.  First,  I  think» 
we  ought  to  take  her  with  us." 

Suzanne  nudded  assent,  and  said^ 
after  a  moment's  reflection— 

*'itstrilies  me  that  tlie  girl  might 
very  well  be  of  assistance  to  us  :  while 
o!)e  ot'  us  will  rest,  she'll  go  and  wake 
with  the  other.  Maybe  at  first  she'll 
ftel  repugnant  to  touch  corpses,  but 
she  will  soon  get  over  it." 

**  Thf-y  have  brouiiht  her  up  as  a 
lady  at  the  Visitation  Convent,"  said 
Berthe.    **  Query,  will  she  accustom 
beraelf  to  what  we'll  want  her  to  do?" 
How  could  it  be  otherwise?  They 


won't  keep  her  for  nothing  at  *  The 
Visitation,'  and  if  she  wished  to  be  a 
nun,  sbe  would  require  a  dowry. 
When  once  she  has  left  the  convent, 
what  would  be  her  lot  if  we  abandoned 
her  ?  Her  father  wa?  rijjht  to  rely  on 
to  be  bure  ;  we  won't  leave  her 
homeless,  hot  she  will  certainly  have 
to  work  as  we  dot  and  earn  her  daily 
support." 

•*  To-morrow  we'll  go  and  hear  mass 
at  the  Visitation,  and  afterwards  spealc 
to  the  prioress,"  said  Berthe,  picking 
up  the  letter.  "  Oh,  dear  I  oh,  dear  I 
the  poor  child  has  no  idea  of  tlio 
tidings  we  have  for  her  this  time.  It's 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  since  we  last 
saw  her  ;  that  was  when  we  went  to 
pay  her  yearly  expenses." 

**  Fourteen  months  1"  muttered  Su- 
sanoe.  '*  It*s  exactly  fourteen  montba 
we  owe,  and  we  shall  have  to  pay  them 
out  of  our  own  pockt  t.  My  trnodness  I 
w  hat  a  nice  sum  of  money  that  will 
make  1" 

"Ay,  a  fine  handful  of  gold  lonis,** 

said  Berthe,  sighing  ;  *•  we  must  hence- 
forth reduce  our  expenses,  sister.  For 
the  two  last  months  we  have  been 
spending  nearly  a  franc  a*day,  without 

thinking  of  it ;  it  won't  do  now." 

"  Right,  sister ,"  replied  the  other 
Eaven  ;  "  let  iis  sny  a  prfiyer  for  tho 
soul  of  poor  M.  Dti  Le^cuie,  uud  thea 
go  to  bed.** 


CBAPTXB  n. 


On  the  following  evening,  three  per- 
sons were  seated  at  the  old-fashioned 
chimney-piece,  before  which  the  "  Two 
Havens"  had  sat,  tHe^tHe,  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  Between  those  two 
faces,  with  their  5hr^rp  features  and 
i»aUow  complexion,  with  sunken  eyes 
peeping  through  large  spectacles^ 
leaned  the  sweet  countenance  of  a 
lovely  girl  of  af  nut  sixteen. 

Her  hair  was  fair,  long,  and  silky. 
Large  blue  eyes  of  the  brightest  hue ;  a 
nose  ddieately  shaped ;  the  mouth  ex- 
quisitely formed,  whose  natural  ex- 
pression was  an  angelic  smile  ; — such 
was  the  companiou  of  our  two  old 
dames.  Bat  now  no  smile  sat  on  these 
aweet  lips  ;  big  tears  slowly  trickled 
down  her  blooming  cheeks.  The  poor 
^irl,  holding  in  her  hand  the  fn^nl  Ict- 
ter^  muttered  through  her  :iobhiugs-— 


"  Oh !  my  God  1  Can  it  be  all  over 
with  him!  My  father  is  no  more! 
My  own  father,  who  so  loudly  loved 
met  He  promised  to  come  for  me« 
to  take  me  with  him  ;  I  expected  him, 
and  now  he  will  never  come — never  1" 

The  "  Two  Ravens"  silently  listened 
to  the  lamentations  of  the  broken* 
hearted  girl ;  thej  knew  that  profound 
grief  must  be  left  to  its  own  exhaustion, 
and  that,  in  such  niouients,  consolation 
is  vain.  They  calmly  con&ldcred  what 
should  become  of  Emilie,  and  how 
they  could  provide  for  her  with  tho 
lea-^t  possible  expense.  Not  that  these 
women  were  destitute  of  feeling  and 
sensibility,  but  they  bad  seen  so  many 
funerals,  witnessed  such  awful  scenes 
of  desolation  and  mourning,  that  now 
they  could  hardly  fMfl  moved  by  the 
expression  of  human  misery. 
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**  CuiUf ,  cbiM/'  Her  the,  "  jf««u 

rnutl  ftttbmU  to  th»  Almighty's  trill. 
AgaiDrt  death  men  can  do  nothing* 

uhcrtr<tr.»  if  is  the  misf.rtiine  we 
should  ttie  suoner  be  consoled  about. 
^Vipe  your  eyes;  cheer  up,  and  flip 
}Ottr  bifcuit  in  thiit  glaae  of  claret* 
11!  engaga  it  will  make  joo  aleep  to* 
Bight." 

•*  Thank  you,  good  madam,"  »aid 
Emilte*  taking  the  glase,  wtthoot  oar- 

rying  it  to  her  li|>s.**  1  could  not 

tako  ripvt fling  just  now.  ^!y  heart  is 
too  Iteavy.  1  feel  as  if  1  were  atnother- 

•«Doa*t  call  me  madam  T  inter- 

ru')ted  the  dame,  rather  vexnlly ; 
"  Call  me  merely  '  Hertho* ;  h  ave  out 
'madam,' OS  when  you  apeak  to  com- 
mon people.** 

•*  VVe  are  but  poor  women,  who 
work  to  live,"  arldtd  tho  other  ;  "We 
are  no  ladies,  child  ;  every  one  should 
keep  their  raok  in  society,  no  matter 
how  low  it  bo:  never  forget  this,  my 
dear." 

**  Well,  then,  I'll  call  you  StuuU)08»" 
submissively  replied  Emilie. 

<*  If  70Q  be  f?ood,  and  mind  all  we 
tell  yout"  said  Berthe,  "  you  shan't  be 

unhappy  with  us  ;  what's  more,  I'm 
sure  you  will  soon  find  yourself  com- 
fortable. We  never  went  to  see  you 
at  the  convent,  because  we  knew  you 

did  not  want  to  see  u»;  but  we  did 
not  feel  the  less  interested  in  you.  W(> 
have  known  you  since  you  were  but  a 
mere  child." 

Emilie  lifted  up  hor  head,  and  salil, 
with  much  fee!in?r,  Oh !  1  have  not 
forgotten  it.  I  stitl  remember  the  da^ 
you  took  me  to  the  convent ;  it  is  ex- 
actly twi  Ive  years  ago.  But  previous 
to  tfj.it  I  have  no  recollection  what- 
ever, i  renu'tti^rr  neither  my  inother 
nor  my  excelleut  lather;  butyou — kuew 
tliem." 

"Yeiymy  dear,"  answered  Sossnne*** 

T  knew  them,  ntid  was  never  indifferent 
to  their  many  struggles  through  life." 

"  Holy  Virgm !"  bighed  the  young 
girl,  <•  1  never  heard  a  word  of  this 
b(  fore.  Oh  1  .♦'peak  to  me  of  their 
rai.> fortunes  1  Do  tell  me  all  they  suf- 
fered 1" 

"  Their  first  and  greatest  misfortune 
W  is  being  as  poor  as  Job,  although 
by  birth  they  were  as  tioble  as  our 
kaig." 

««  Why,"  said  Emilie,  naively,  «'  I 
always  tboogbt  it  a  source  of  great 


happiness  to  he  of  noble  extractioo, 
even  if  one  were  bora  in  Che  mtdit  sf 
poverty/* 

*•  True,  child,  when  y>eople  sre  ahU 
to  work ;  hut,  unfortunately,  jow 
father  was  Viscount  do  Lescale — vbui 
could  he  do  ?    He  was  fivinf  ss  ha 

bej»t  could  upon  the  income  of  a  smsll 
ctate,  when   the   I'iss  c»f  a  law  suit 
brought  on  bis  complete  ruin.  He  tb«Q 
came  to  Marseilles  with  the  view  <f 
undertaking  some  busiocis ;  but  iise 
could  a  Le^cale   bec'Mnr^  a  c!  jrk.  or 
even  a  merchant  ?    He  wa:i  promUed 
a  ntuation,  hut  did  not  obtain  it ;  of 
necessity,  he  made  a  poor  figure  is 
society,  so  that  his    noble  rt^latiom 
looked  upon  him  witii  s?  rtiful  compa^ 
ftion  ;  and  this,  above  uii,  goes  deejil/ 
to  the  heart  of  a  bigh-aiiaded  nss. 
Yonr   mother,    beioff  exceedin^y 
proud,  was  unable  to  bear  these  sor- 
rows ;  she  fell  dangerously  ill,  aod  li 
we  lived  in  the  netfhboorhood,  ws 
attended  her  in  her  last  days.    Tht  j 
poor  lady  died  on  an  Easter  Monday. 
Your  father,  loving  her  dearly,  ex- 
perienced I  be  most  poignant  grief;  for 
several  days  he  remained  dosetted, 
would  see  nobody.   Each  aod  every  , 
one  forsook  and  for^'ot  him  after  this 
lajst  mibfortune.   Meanwhile,  he  ^boold  I 
support  himself,  but  was  destitute  sf 
all  means.    He  then  informed  us  thst 
he  would  gt)  and  exert  himself  for  yonr 
sake,  m  well  as  his  own  ;  he  would 
emigrate  to  some  foreign  cuuntr^, 
amongst  people,  who,  ignorant  of  Im 
birth,  would  not  reproach  liiin  with 
liaving  degradefl  liimself.      Tliis  vras  | 
rather  a  wrong  step,  fur  the  worthy 
man  understood  business  but  little,  ssd  I 
bad  no  money  to  venture  In  large  Sf^ 
culati  n^.     We  advised  him,  00  tb« 
contrary,  to  remain  here,  set  aside  sll  | 
faUe  pnde,  and  uke  a  shop.    This  he 
had  not  the  ooorsge  to  do  $  be  kft 
Marseilles,  and  confided  yuu  t»  oitf 
care.    Shortly  after,  following  his  di- 
rections, we  took  you  to  the  Convest 
of  the  Visitation,  and,  during  teslfs 
years,  be  regularly  Sent  us  the  t^um  re- 
<|ui^ile  to  pay  for  your  board.  W e  both 
tnisred  hia  efforts  were  snccewful; 
but  now  he  dies  without  leaving  s 
crown.    Ah  t  we  oan  rely  on  oethiflg 
in  this  world  1    God  sends  but  triali* 
liere  below-  His  will  be  done,  and  ^ 
name  be  blessed  1" 

To  these.  deUils  Emilie  paid  * 
iQoiimfiil  attention*    Sbf  osvff  M 
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tike  Ifii^t  idea  of  het*  purfiiU'  iiiisfor- 
toiws:  bitberto  the  biul  tbooght  ber 
father  a  comforUble  mercbaaty  id  an 

hiimhie,  hut  prosperous  position,  hav- 
ing no  reverses  to  dread.  The  only 
aorrow  sba  had  ever  ezperieneed  was^ 
l^er  \onn  sepnrution  from  btlDf  unJ  .she 

longed  for  the  tiint-  wlien,  at  last,  »lie 
stiould  return  hom«a  Ut  ^uit  him  no 
more. 

When  she  beard  that  be  had  ended* 

&r  from  her,  a  Hfe  of  struggles  and 
misery — when  tihe  saw  heiaflf  alone 
on  earth*  with  nouther  prutecltoa  thaa 
the  two  old  dames  who  were  kind  to 
ber,  but  whote  a^e,  manneri»  and 
phjr.-iiognomy  cnined  lier  secret  senti- 
mentM  uf  fear  aiul  repulsion,  slie  x  ink 
into  that  pa&flveHud  itileut  grief  Hliich 
voieroblet  reaigoatioo. 

<*  Come  nearer  to  me,*'  i^aid  Su* 
sanne,  seeing  her  ini>re  composed  ; 
*'  we'll  trj  to  maku  uut  a  cheap  but 
deoeut  suit  of  moarntng  for  you.  Mj 
aiater  'i»  already  searching  aoiongiiC 
our  wardr(ii>e ;  don't  fret  yourself, 
my  dear,  we  won't  have  you  waut  fur 
auy  thing." 

'Bertbe  Iwd  on  the  table  a  boodle  of 
clothes,  muny  of  which  were  new  ; 
they  were  gowns  of  (iitT;-i  «'ht  .sizes  and 
make  }  io  fact,  the  b^oiin  uf  the  dead, 
which,  as  was  customary*  the  parents 
or  friends  of  tbe  deceased  gave  away 
to  the  two  Histers.  Euiiiie  looketl  in- 
differently at  this  heap  uf  dre>&e'i  of 
various  textures,  lace,  &c.,  whiUt 
Sttssnoeteaauiiuing  every  article*  mut- 
tered^ 


This  U  beautilul  i>tuff»  and  no 
mistake  t  This  satio  skirt  most  have 
cost,  at  least*  ten  crowns,  I'd  engage  ; 
it's  quite  new:  but  silk  is  not  full 
luouraiug,  it  wun  t  do.  Look !  here 
IS  some  groi  da  Tuwt  t  I  declare  it  is 
brocaded  1  That  would  be  too  hand* 
some.  Come,  sinter,  let  us  see  I 
W  h.it  do  you  think  of  this  cashmerc 
dress  we  gut  laut  week  ?" 

It  was  a  suit  of  fall  moamiog^  with 
a  long  train,  and  large  open  sleeves* 
mach  like  bats'  wings. 

"  Wtt'U  make  this  fit  you,"  said 
Berthe ;  there  won't  be  much  to  do. 
The  poor  Marchioness  deFlassen  was 
about  your  height," 

♦*  The  very  same,"  nhe  added,  throw- 
ing the  gloomy  di  e»a  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  young  girt. 

Eniilie  shuddered  ;  (he  thoqgbt  her* 
self  covered  with  a  sbrouil. 

"Ah!  Suzauue !"  she  exclaimed, 
*•  maybe  it  \%  the  dress  of  a  dead  i>cr. 
son." 

•*  To  he  sure  it  is  ;  and  wh.it  mat- 
ter ?  Si. re  the  lnarcfnune>!i  di  l  n^t 
die  of  the  pUgue,"  drily  replied  ilio 
Raven. 

The  young  girl  quickly  picked  up 
the  dress  }»he  hul  thrown  aside,  an»l 
Uerihe,  woo  by  her  docility*  a«ud 
gently — 

<*  Well*  never  mind*  well  settle  all 

tluN  tt)-tnorrnw.  1  have  made  a  eoin- 
foriahle  little  Ix  d,  just  he>iile  ours  ; 
hay  your  prayers  und  go  yuu  to 
r«»U** 


Enulte  spent  an  entire  week  in  the 
old  womens'  huu^e,  without  the  least 
suspecting  what  was  tiieir  occupation. 
i)h«  constantly  reiuajued  in  that  »pa- 
cious  room*  which  the  rainy  days  of 
winter  mad«  doll  and  gloomy,  even  at 
mid-day.  The  windows  of  this  kind 
of  priNOQ  iooki  d  upou  a  yard,  enclosed 
by  walU*  so  very  high,  that,  to  catcb 
a  glimpse  even  of  the  corner  of  the 
•»kv,  she  mutt  needs  stand  oo  a  cAiair 
and  lift  up  her  head. 

The  poor  young  girl  worked  silent- 
ly*  seated  before  tSs  window*  whose 
opaque  panes  allowed  but  a  doubtful 
light  to  shed  itself  over  her  work. 
Often  did  she  regret  the  convent ;  she 
then  remembered  it  at  an  abode  of 
cbeerfttlniia  and  pleasure.  Almost 


every  oigbt  she  was  left  alone  in  the 
house,  without  beiqg  told  the  cause  of 

their  ah«s»'nce. 

Ou  the  Sunday  following,  at  an 
early  hour,  they  took  ber  to  mass*  and 
on  their  return  Bertbe  said*  withoul 
any  further  preliminary — 

"  Ewihe,  my  dear*  you  wiU  come 
with  OS  this  week." 

On  the  afternoon  of  this  very  day* 
fiomo  one  knocked  at  the  door  of  this 
house,  where  strangers  never  were  ad- 
mitted, and,  as  of  wont,  Berthe  opened 
the  door.  She  immediately  came  back* 
and  said,  with  an  apppearance  of  great 
concern — 

<*  Gracious  heaven  1  Suzanne*  do 
you  know  for  whom  our  attendance  la 
re(|uired?    For  that  young  man  who 
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Srotecled  us  one  evening,  Gaspard 
e  Greoolx  1  Ha  it  dead  I  ao  jouogl 

the  dear  gentletnan !" 

**  The  curse  <»f  lieaven  reems  to 
Jiang  over  this  faniilv,"  muttered 
Suaamit*  ^  Well,  we'll  go  and  watch 
over  the  poor  deceased." 

'*  But  1  am  afraid  I  ^l)aIl*t  be  able 
to  go,"  s«i<l  Bertlie  ;  *'  we  liave  |»;u->-ed 
so  many  nigUtii  up  this  wetrk,  that  1 
can  hardly  keep  awake*  O  Lord  I  odIj 
think,  lister,  Ga^pard  de  Griwnnlll" 

•*  I  am  sorry  thin  good  younp  man 
is  dead;  but,  whether  it  be  for  friends 
or  foMy**  iDtcrroplcdSusanDe,  looking 
fixedly  at  her  fiater*  **  tt'a  our  busitu 
to  go  wherever  w  c  are  wanted*  But 
tell  me,  where  did  he  (He?" 

**  At  the  Gulden  Cuck  inn.  Ilw 
breathed  hts  last  among atranger;*,  just 
like  a  man  who  has  neither  house  nor 
home.  He  must  have  been  an  orphan, 
without  anybody  carina  fur  bim, 
elM  aome  nriend  would  hare  tended 
bim  on  hia  death-bed." 

•*  Come,  let  ns  start  at  once,"  inter* 
rupte«l  Suzanne,  impatiently. 

*'  Listen  to  me,  ttiiiter,"  resumed 
Berthe*  after  a  moment's  refleetion^ 

ril  go  and  help  you  ;  but  then,  when 
everything  is  ^^ottled,  I'll  come  back, 
and  Emiiie  will  watch  with  you,  for 
really  I  would  not  be  able  to  stay  until 
morning.** 

The  young  girl  had  listened  atten- 
tively to  this  conversation,  the  latter 
part  of  which  i»o  a:>tounUed  her  that 
for  aome  minutes  she  remained  mute. 
At  la^t  khe  exdumed — 

"  Good  heavens !  where  are  we 
going  to  pass  the  nighty  and  over  whom 
are  we  to  watch?*' 

<*  Didn't  you  bear***  replied  Suzanne, 
drily  ;  "  it'^  over  a  dead  person." 

The  pocr  girl  j^rew  -.i-.  \viiite  a.s  the 
lawa  handkerchief  tliat  cuvered  her 
neck.  She  felt  herself  quivering,  and 
leant  agidntt  the  back  ot  a  chair. 

Suzanne  winked  in  her  wonted  un* 
gracious  way,  and  said— 

Don*t  be  foolish,  ehild ;  it  requires 
but  a  little  good-will.  U'm  all  a  matter 
of  habit:  perha[s,  you're  afraid?" 

"  Dreadfully  afraid  I"  she  auswered« 
in  a  taint  voice. 

Yon*U  easily  get  over  It  when  once 
^oa  have  looked  at  a  dead  penon. 
Why,  my  dear,  it's  only  the  living  we 
need  fear — the  dead  never  injure  any* 
one ;  nobody,  since  Dorcas^  ever  came 
to  life  agftio.    Wbnt  people  any  about 


ghosts  is  mere  inventlou.  Come,  |ist 
on  your  mantlet  take  your  praycr^Mok* 
your  bead«»  and  let  na  bnrry  to  tki 

mn." 

Emiiie  complied  ;  throogh  a  senu* 
ment  of  noble  pride,  sheovercatnebcr 
fear  and  reluctance*  Tu  these  women, 
wIjo  worked  to  earn  their  livelihood, 
she  was  now  indebted  for  everything; 
and  the  only  means  of  avoiding  beioj^ 
a  burden  was,  to  anist  them  in  thdr 
bnsinen.  Having  summoned  up  all 
her  murage,  she  followed  the  Ravens, 
and  kept  saying  ber  prayers  the  entire 
war. 

iu  hind  the  harbour  stood  a  rather 
fine-looking'  hf)usc^ — tliis  was  the 
Golden  Uock  Inn.  At  this  period  it 
viAS  patronised  by  6uch  people  of  r«- 
spectability  at  were  perraet  atraogcrs 
in  Marseilles  ;  but  the  customers 
were,  indeed,  ever  few,  for  hospifa'.itv 
was  more  practised  in  France  at  that 
time  than  it  is  aow-a-days.  Peopit 
receivtfd  each  other  in  |]beir  houses^ 
and  the  remotest  degree  of  kindred 
was  butlicient  to  secure  a  hearty  wei- 
couie.  Therefore,  had  Gaspard  ds 
Greottlx  poseessed  any  friend  or  rrbp 
t  vc  in  Marseillent  be  would  not  bate 

died  in  tins  inn. 

Thij  Haveuii  found  the  door  widt 
open  ;  a  aervant  maid,  who  met  tbm 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  drew  dose 
to  the  wall,  .ind  pointing  to  the  fiist 
iluor,  said,  with  a  frightened  face— > 

*'  It's  there,  the  second  room  to  the 
lefts  the  tapera  and  flowers  will  be 
brought  immediately." 

Havint'^  s:iid  this,  she  hurried  awsy 
with  all  pub&ible  speed,  in  the  middle 
of  the  stairs  they  met  another  senspi* 
maid^  who,  on  seeing  thenif  bkeied 
herself,  an<l  exclaimed — 

"Good  Lord!  hero  they  are.  I 
thought  tiieru  were  but  two,  auil  now 
come  three  of  them  Y* 

She  was  about  disappearing  aiMb  ^ 
Suzanne  stopped  her. 

Jlfh  mie,**  said  slie,  sneering!)* 
don't  go  down  to  fast,  it's  so  very 
dark  that  yon  might  break  your  neck, 
and  people  would  ^ay  it's  our  fault." 

The  servant  stood  as  though  rooted 
to  the  spot,  and  stared  in  her  face  with 
terror'»tricken  eyet.  The  dame  coa* 
tinned — 

'<  What  di'l  the  young  man  die  of? 
Tell  us,  like  a  dear  I" 

**  Bless  my  soul  1  how  do  I  knov  f* 
she  answeredt  grtifRy.  «« Tfac  dsy  ^ 
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fore  jesterdajr  he  took  ill»  and  went  to 
hed ;  a  doctav  was  sent  for,  but  coold 

not  make  out  what  bis  complaint  was, 
aod  in  the  mornmg  it  was  all  over  wiih 
the  pour  man." 

That's  the  way  people  always  call 
US  in  too  latej"  muttered  the  Haven. 
«  The  body  must  be  cokl  by  this 
time." 

Having  got  to  the  first  stortt  Sa- 
laDoe  took  oat  of  her  capadoui  pocket 

a  npcdle  and  a  pair  of  lar^^t.'  scissors  ; 
then,  accompanied  by  lierthr,  entered 
tbe  firr>t  room  ;  it  was  cututY.  l^iav- 
ing  eloeed  the  door«  aod  beckoned 
Emilie  to  remain  there,  thcj  walked 
into  ihv  nf  xt  cbn rnber. 

The  young  girl  leant  her  elbow  on 
the  mantel>piece»  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands  $  her  whole  frame 
sbudJfred,  for  she  was  tbe  ])rfy  of  an 
invincible  tn  ror  ;  not  that  the  p>fju- 
dices  of  her  iniuncy  had  any  share  ia 
ber  impressioQfly  or  that  she  dreaded 
«DJ  supernatural  apparition  ;  but  she 
experienced  to  the  highest  degree  that 
instinctive  horror  which  seizes  upon  all 
animated  beings  when,  for  the  first 
time,  they  are  left  face  to  face  with 
death.  Vuinly  did  her  reason  strug- 
gle against  her  awe;  albeit  she  in- 
wardly knew  that  she  had  no  danger 
to  apprehend,  yet  her  anguish  was  as 
deep  as  though  her  life  had  been  in 
peri!.  With  invdlnntary  .stnrtine,  •'be 
iihtened  to  the  steps  of  tbe  dames 
walking  to  and  fro  in  the  adjacent 
Foom  s  and  as  the  day  declined*  her 
fears  became  more  intense. 

Many  a  time  she  was  on  the  point 
of  opening  the  door  and  flying  to  the 
convent ;  out  every  time  she  was  re- 
called  to  herself  by  a  sense  of  her 
duty. 

An  hour  after,  Suzanne  and  Ber- 
the  opened  the  door,  the  latter  saying — 
The  body  is  laid  out,  and  in  very 
proper  style,  too ;  yuu  duu't  want 
sue  any  longer,  so  I  will  go  home,  for 
I  am  dreadfully  fatigued.  Good  nigbt« 
then  1  Keep  up  your  spiritSy  En^let 
jou'll  find  there's  no  occasloQ  to  be 

frighten  rr!,** 

And  the  younger  Raven  left  the  inn, 
to  return  to  her  comfortless  dwelling. 

You  nay  come  in  now,  Emilie," 
the  other  said  ;  "  we'll  read  the 
prayers  for  the  dead." 

Vainly  did  the  young  girl  scan  the 
pages  or  tbe  prayer-book ;  her  eyes 
0iwir  dim;  she  could  not  fM  tba 


place,  aod  she  was  hardly  able  (o  hold 
the  book  in  her  trembling  hands. 
Make  haste,  child,"  said  Snaaane, 

pushing  her  v'*'ntly, 

**  In  one  muuite,"  answered  Emilie  | 
and,  with  a  supernatural  elfort,  she 
rushed  into  the  room.  At  first  she 
saw  nothing^ ;  a  cloud  covered  lier 
eyes,  her  ears  rang  with  a  painful  liu/.- 
zing;  she  felt  ready  to  faint.  Suzanne 
made  ber  sit  in  an  arm-chair  close  to 
the  door,  and  said,  rather  sourly—. 

"  Surely,  there's  no  occasion  to  get 
frightened  1  This  is  anything  but  an 
ugly  corpse! — ^hemust  have  been  a  very 
hanilsome  young  man,  no  doubt  1" 

Emilie  endeavoured  to  conquer  her 
fright.  Raising  her  head,  she  looked 
about  the  room  ;  the  scene  »hc  now 
beheld  was,  indeed,  more  melancholy 
than  appalling. 

Four  tapers  were  li^'btcd  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  bed  ;  the  curtains  were 
fiutened  up  on  either  side ;  at  the  head 
was  hung  a  font  of  holy-water,  and 
therein  dipped  a  branch  of  hfiUv,  u>ed 
as  a  sprinkler.  On  this  funereal  couch 
lay  a  human  form,  white  and  motion- 
less, like  the  beautiful  marble  statues 
that  rest  over  tombs.  The  shroud 
covered  the  dead  body  up  to  thesboul- 
ders;  the  hands,  folded  over  the 
breast,  held  a  cross,  and  a  wreath  of 
everlastings  encircled  the  forehead. 

By  degrees  Emilie's  fright  sub- 
sided, and  was  succeeded  by  a  senti- 
ment of  deep  sadness.  At  last,  in- 
stinct yielding  to  reflection,  the  young 
girl  knelt  down,  and  began  tbe  *<  LI* 
tanies  for  tho  Dead." 

**  Oh  !  you  are  more  composed 
now,"  Suzanne  said,  with  satisfaction. 
•*  You  see  it  is  not.SO  very  dreadful. 
Go  on  readii^g  the  office — I  will  join 
you  ;  and  when  we  have  done,  I'll 
gnu  you  a  cup  of  strong  coffee,  that 
will  prevent  your  falling  asleep  in  the 
night." 

"  Thank  yon,  Snzanne,"  replied  the 
young  girl,  in  a  low  voice  ;  "  Til  take 
nothing  until  morning.  Come  beside 
me— will  you?— and  let  us  pray  for  the 
sold  of  tills  poor  young  man." 

She  contmued  reeitinir,  with  intense 
fervour, the  DePro/undis;  and  Suzanne 
having  knelt  beside  her,  went  on  telling 
her  beads,  and  mechanically  repeating 
tho  vtTses.  Never  before  hail  Emilv 
prayed  with  a  heart  so  utterly  sad,  and 
so  completely  detached  from  the  world. 
The  contemplation  of  this  imaga  of 
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notliingnf brought  to  iter  inind  a  re- 
coUectUm  of  liar  o#o  miifoniiQat. 
She  thought  of  her  poor  fathar*  vhiH 
lika  thii  jonng  mailt  had  died,  away 

from  either  parents  or  friend's,  in  :t 
houi^e  where  hia  iant  looks  had  met  but 
the  indifferent  glance  of  litrangers. 
Never  before  bad  the  fathomed  that 
awful  mystery  which  ends  man'a  des- 
tiny. To  this,  she,  full  of  life,  ra> 
diant  with  hope,  had  not  hitherto  given 
one  moment  a  thought  ;  hut  no« ,  iTii- 
pre!(Med  by  this  mu(e  anil  hoprenit) 
teaching,  she  bent  her  head  in  pro- 
ibund  awe,  repeating  in  her  secret 
heart,  "  We  are  all  mere  elaj  and 
dust !  Thou  alone,  oh!  Lord»  reignest 

over  dt';ith  !'* 

Suxinne,  having  read  tlie  office  tfi 
the  very  last  requiem,  experienced  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction  at  having  per* 
formed  i  his  religious  duty.  She  set  tlrd 
hemelf  in  a  huge  arm-chair»  and  plac> 
ing  her  feet  on  the  femler,  said — 

'*  This  is  certainly  a  very  comfort- 
able seat !  Kmilie,  my  child,  you  must 
be  peri«bed  with  cold.  Sit  you  beside 
me.  Obi  dear,  what  dreadful  wea* 
ther  this  is  I  What  a  blessing  to 
enjoy  a  good  fire  on  such  a  frosty 
night  !•• 

indeed,  a  sharp  north-west  wind 
was  heard  whistling  abroad ;  the  wood 
crackled  cheerfully  in  the  hearth,  and 

the  thermometer  was  down  at  sero* 

"  The  niglit  i.H  coming  on  fast,"  con- 
tinued tlie  Haven.  **  I  »  ni^^age  they 
are  ail  d^ing  with  fri^hl  <iovvn  stairs. 
The  servantii  will  dream  about  gltosts, 
and  tomorrow  it  will  be  the  gos.«ip  all 
over  Marseilles.  You  are  not  iright* 
encd  now — are  von  ?" 

**  No,  '  replied  Kiuily,  in  a  sad  but 
caliti  tuiie  of  voice. 

They  remained  for  a  long  time  with- 
out  saying  a  word  to  each  other ;  the 
one  absorbed  in  sad  meditation— the 
other  muttering  her  prayers,  and 
busying  herself  stirring  the  tire. 

i\y  <legree&  ev^-rv  noi^e  ceased  in  the 
street,  and  a  deep  silence  pervaded 
all,  abroad  as  well  as  in  the  room. 
Nought  was  heard,  save  the  watch- 
men, crying  out  the  hoor,  and  the 
sunnd  of  their  poles  on  the  pave* 
Uient. 

The  old  dame  had  fallen  asleep,  and 
Emilie  began  to  shudder.  She  sat 
closer  to  her ;  yet  she  felt  as  if  she 
were  alone,  and  fright  again  seized 
upon  her  «o  very  intensely  that  her 


heart  almost  ceased  to  'oe;it.  Ht:rriict 
waxed  pale»  and  from  her  fonhtid 
ran  a  cold  perspiration.  At  liiaes  dis 
Qoaoealed  her  face  against  the  eM» 

nov-|>iece,  to  prevent  her  *et-inir  snj- 
tiut»g  in  the  room.     Ant  'lit  r  i;i  imeitt, 
aud  her  imagination  peopii-ii  u^e  cii^tO' 
her  with  phantoms ;  she  tbougbt  iIm 
felt  on  her  shoulders  their  cold  brtttk* 
ing.    This  nervous  trepidation  U^te<l 
but  a  few  minutes.     Emilie  pas^d 
both  hands  over  her  »>ve!i,  as  thuuyh 
to  dispel  these  horrible  visions,  aud 
turning  suddenly,  carried  her  loob 
around  the  room.  All  that  had  beloog«i 
to  the  deceased  was  still  lying*  belter* 
skelter  ;  his  watch*  hanging  at  the 
head  of  the  bed,  was  still  going;  hi* 
rich  silk-and-velvet  co>tunu',  trimmfd 
with  costly  luce,  was  carefuiiy  Uidoa 
an  antique  eamape  ;  his  sword  and  hst 
were  on  an  arm-chair  ;  and  the  silver 
buckles  of  his  garters  glitttretl  on  the 
chest  of  drawer's.     As  is  customsrT, 
the    lot»king-gla>s«H    had    l>een  co- 
vered, to  prevent  the  dead  uiau'a 
being  reflected  therein.   The  taf«ff 
burned  slowly  around  the  bed,  shedding 
a  dim  lustre,  more  gloomy  tbsa  daik- 
ness  itself. 

Emilie  gaxed  w  ith  (ix.mI  eyes,  xwa 
the  pale  visage,  and  again  her  terror 
vamshed.  Now  she  experienced  bit 
melancholy  compassion,  and  wept  Us 
whom  death  had  just  stricken»  waii^ 
the  prime  of  youth  ;  iiis  feature*^  hid 
lost  nothing  of  their  manly  beaut;. 
His  lips  Sffciueii  half-opened  hy  a  fju..i 
smile,  aud  the  sh  idow  of  his  h>ug  ejv- 
lash  appesred  to  veil  a  glance ;  is 
fact,  one  would  have  thought  hia 
slumbering,  so  much  reiiose  and  osis 
sat  on  his  iorehead. 

*'  Dead  !  dead  1 — so  young  I  it 
be  possible  ?"  thought  Emilie.  "  Why 
did  the  soul  fly  from  this  body  ?  Per- 
haps he  is  hut  a»leep  LSieep.  tlial 
image  of  Death  I  Oh  !  my  God,  yoof 
mere  will  couM  awake  him! — andjfl, 
tomorrow  he  w  ill  be  tiirnwn  into  » 
grave,  aud  for  ever  disappear  frutn  our 
world  1  Tomorrow  he  will  tie  ta  ti>* 
cold  clay,  under  the  feet  of  the  Mnt^l 
Ob,  Lord  I  —  gracious  Lord  l-^W 
awful  is  death  1" 

The  young  girl,  pale  and  motion- 
less like  him  whosu  prematmi;  cod 
she  was  mourning  over,  kept  her  tj» 
on  the  funereal  conch  ;  silent  it*n 
dropped  along  her  blanched  ch«*fk- 
She  seemed  sisorbed  in  the  couteis- 
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^Utiua  of  tli)!>  ajtpuiiing  8ccne  ;  but 
looQ  did  tbe  iimoeiMw  of  religiout 
ideal  revive  in  her  ;  her  reflectioDB 

turned  to  the  eternal  liff.  Slie  rp- 
meinbereil  that,  unhke  the  hoilv,  the 
soul  i»  immortal ;  and  she  thou^zht  that 
h«  for  whom  ahe  now  prajed,  perbape, 
looked  upon  her  with  gratitude  from 
his  hH.iv»>n1v  ItoiiiM.  Her  liv«'W  f;tith 
and  su'idvu  ra^s  ut  hupe  a^ain  wariited 
her  heart.  She  figured  to  beraelf  that 
one  da)-,  beyond  thia  world,  she  might 
se**  him  uo'lt-r  his  same  bmnan  form, 
but  then  animated  with  hfrcn.'fh  and 
Vduth  eternal.  She  imploriiigi|  raised 
her  lair  visage  to  the  heavene^  aa 
though  thev  were  to  open  to  her  gase 
and  reveal  the  cnfl  of'  a  mvsttTV,  the 
beginning  of  winch  she  was  wimesftiag 
upon  earth. 

At  this  moment*  the  nocturnal  voice 
of  the  watchman  was  heard  beneath  the 
window? — 

**  It's  twelve  o'clock  I  AU  ia  qniet  I 
Uaraeillais  700  ma^r  rest  V* 

Broilie  again  directed  lier  looks 
towards  the  bed,  and  suddenly  failing 
back,  in  a  terror-atricken  aititudi^ 
acr<$auied-~ 

**  Gnusiona  heaven  I  The  oorpee  ia 
moving  r 

Suzanne  started  out  of  her  slepp. 
What  is  the  inatier  ?    What  hap- 
pened YOU  ?    Blessed  Marv  I  Speak, 
child,  apeak  r 

Ecnilie,  standing  erect,  with  immove* 
able  ^  laiie(>  and  tremblii^  iipa»  pointed 
to  tbe  bed — 

**  The  eorpne  is  moving  t*' 
Indeed  tbe  fingers  holding  tbe  cross 
were  stretching  sluwl^aand  withfaintljr- 
a^parent  in<»tion. 

*•  The  Loni  be  praited,  the  man  is 
not  dead  r*  exclaimed  Susan  ne,  as  sha 
approached  the  presumed  cor|ise. 

The  thrilling  voice  of  the  daiue 
roused  the  young  man  iVfim  his  long 
»lumber  ;  with  a  strenuous  effort  he 
lifted  himself  on  his  hands,  and  cast 
around  a  slow  and  wondering  glance. 

Ivmilie  fell  on  !u  r  knees  beside  the 
bed,  her  hand.s  out>tr»iched  towards 
tbe  luau  struggling  ugaiitsi  death's 
embrace.  She  experienced  that  joy, 
not  unmingled  witti  terror,  which 
^lartha  must  have  felt  on  beholding 
her  brother  n.-^e  from  his  tomb. 

Susanne,albeitnot  entirely  free  from 
emotion^  lost  not  her  presence  of 
mind. 

"  \\  was  a  leUiari^jf  1"   Sajring  this. 


fihe  upset  with  hrr  foot  the  funereal 
apj>aratus,  and  threw  aside  tbe  wreath 
of  everlastings.  *<  lt*s  the  second  time 

I  wi!n  "•♦.yd  a  similar  casp.  (^ime,  sir, 
have  courage  I  We  will  take  care  of 
you." 

**  He  is  quite  coldl**  observed  Emilie^ 

who  had  ventured  to  touch  the  young 
inan'-  b^ndfi,  wbiob  he  had  let  drop* 
froxen-iike. 

Stand  aside,  Emilie,  let  me  man^e 
him  1"  waa  Suzanne's  reply. 

She  tore  off  thr  hhr(juil,  and,  with  a 
still  robust  arm,  lifted  the  torpid  body. 

You  must  come  to  the  fire,  sir  ( 
1*11  help  } 00.  The  heat  will  reoover 
you.  Emilie»  Asar,  riog  the  bell,  oall 
up  the  servants,  and  lei  them  bring  a 
buttle  of  good  wine.  Perhaps  he  will 
require  bleeding;  send  for  the  doctor. 
There— yoB  are  warmer,  now*"  ahe 
added,  closing  the  folds  of  the  blanket 
in  which  she  had  wrapped  him.  "  Put 
your  feet  near  tbe  fire,  as  near  as  you 
ean,  it*lt  revive  the  drenlatlon.*' 

"  ^Vhat  has  happened  me?"  faintly 
said  the  young  man,  whose  eyes  were 
but  half  opened  j  *•  Where  am  I  ?'* 

Id  your  own  room,  sure.  Do  you 
feel  any  pain  V* 

**  No  ;  but  a  complete  exhaustion  ; 
ray  limbs  are  leatl-lilce,  and  ray  head 
so  li^ht — so  light" — and  he  let  it 
droop  on  the  dame's  shoulder. 

Emilie  had  opened  every  door  and 
called  for  help.  The  servants  were 
btill  up  in  the  kitchen  ;  they  cam  *  to 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  but  none 
would  venture  any  further. 

«  For  heaven's  sake,"  Emilie  cried 
out,  *' will  jfou  bring  some  wine;  it  may 
save  this  ^uung  man's  life!" 

"  Nonsense  ;  you  want  us  to  go  up 
stairs,  to  frighten  na !"  said  the  old 
cook. 

"  IM  rather  sec  Old  Nick  hinusclf, 
than  the  witcbea'  face,"  added  tbe 
stable-boy. 

'*She  never  deals  but  with  the 

dead.  Faith!  I  can't  believe  M.  De 
Oreoulx  is  come  to  life  atiaiTi,"  tbe 
old  cook  continued  ;  **  it  must  he  his 
ghost  !*' 

Emilie  went  down  to  them,  and 
begged  that  they  would  at  toast  go  for 

a  doctor. 

**  Faith  r  they  all  said  in  one  voice, 
«*  we'd  better  go  for  a  priest  1" 

*<Euaiiel  £uiili«r  called  out  the 

Kavi-n. 

♦•UUI— Ueath  of  us  all  I— Hark  I 
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Hark  !'*  thcr  a!!  screamed,  runninf^ 
oflf  mad  with  fright ;  **  iho  ghost  is 
wringing  her  neck  I** 

Tlie  young  girl  hurried  beck  Co  the 

chamber. 

**  Not  one  of  them  wiil  either  come 
or  go  for  a  doctor !"  she  observed. 
She  looked,  pantingly,  and  with  timo- 
rous j«y,  et  the  revived  corpse. 

**  Never  mii  !,  mv  dtMr,"  replied 
Suzanne  ;  **  give  me  the  otlier  blanket 
atid  ilie  pillows.  There,  that  will  do! 
I'll  settle  our  patient  for  the  night ;  be 
will  be  more  comfortable  here  than  in 
bed.  By  and  hy  I'll  make  him  tal<e 
the  broth  i  brought  i>)r  ropseif*  and 
to-morrow  I  dare  say  he  will  be  well 
enough  to  receive  and  thank  the  people 
thftt  come  to  his  funeral." 

'*  The  Lord  be  thanked !  it's  a 
miracle !"  was  Emiliu's  next  remark, 
as  she  approached  gently,  with  her 
hands  e1a&pe<!.  However,  v\\e  felt 
Rtil!  alnrme.j  at  the  Ti\  idlty  of  the  face  ; 
the  hi  ad,  dfiT!'.  uf  motion,  slUl  re- 
clined ua  buzanne's  shoulder. 

"  AUs  I  he  giree  no  sign  of  life !" 
and  she  witheld  her  breath*  to  listen 

to  that  of  the  pnttent*?. 

*<  You  know  nothing  about  it^  dear," 
retorted  the  Raven,  abruptly.  "  Jnsl 
now  the  pulse  was  insensible,  and  now 
it  beats  weakly.  The  body  is  getting 
warm  by  degrees,  and  I  can  hear  the 
respiration  quite  plain.  At  last  he  is 
out  of  danger.— I  know  he  is.  Come* 
don't  look  at  me  with  tearfol  eyes»  bat 
try  to  help  me.  I  suppose  you  are  no 
longer  afraid,  eh?  Well*  then*  hold 
the  pillow  ? 

As  Emilte  attended  to  this,  the  head 
of  the  young  patient  sunk  on  her  arn« 
This  reassured  her  completely. 

*'  Oh!"  she  said,  in  a  low  and  gentle 
tone,  he  is  asleep  ;  I  feel  bis  breath- 
ing on  my  hands.** 

At  this  moment  he  opened,  and 
lifted  upto  her,  his  fine  expressive  eyes. 

I  am  not  a^tleep" — and  a  long  &igh 
heaved  his  breast.  "  I  am  trying  to 
becalm  myself— my  head  is  so  weak  1 
—I  cannot  collect  my  thoughts.  I 
miAL'ine  I  have  been  very,  very  ill| 

and  then  an  icy  cold  " 

Pray,  sir,  don't  speak,"  interrnpted 
the  dame*  "  it  fatigues  you ;  tomorrow 
you  may  talk  as  long  as  yon  like,  but 
now  try  to  slumber  a  whilf,  and  may 
you  dream  of  all  the  happy  days  that 
are  in  store  for  you.  Von  know  we 
are  never  htaltbj  when  we  feel  on- 
happy.'* 


«*  If  I  roust  recover  but  when  bappr, 
then  I  shall  soon  die,"  falt^^d  tb« 
young  man,  with  anoibery  but  deeper 
aigh. 

Presently  he  felt  more  wearv,  closed 
his  eye*,  and  his  brealhin;:^  becomin;» 
slower,  they  saw  he  wished  to  go  to 
sleep.  Soaaone  having  gently  re- 
moved his  head,  and  placed  it  upoa 
the  pillow,  sat  herself  beside  him.  The 
young  girl  withdrew  a  little  a»ide;  sh< 
experienced  excessive  mental  excite* 
meat,  and  at  the  same  time  ntter  bo. 
dily  annihilato.  Thie  aUte  lent  to 
all  her  sen«<ation8  the  appearance  of  a 
dream — all  her  faculties  were  absorbed 
tn  a  sort  of  melancholy  ecstasy.  There 
she  sat  on  the  ehair»  her  head  droop- 
ing on  her  knees — her  eyes  half  clonti 
._her  bands  clasped  ;  she  reruiiiaed 
utterly  motionless.  Suzanne  thoagbt 
she  was  restingi  and  tiios  did  the  night 
pass  away. 

Towards  morning-  the  innkeeper'* 
wife  entered  the  room,  and  seeing  the 
funereal  couch  empty,  and  the  young 
man  resting  by  the  fir».place»  she  cried 
out  with  fright. 

Thl^  noise  aw  (ike  the  patient.  Th« 
rest  he  had  taken,  as  well  as  the  vifM 
and  broth  that  had  been  administered 
to  him,  had  made  him  recoTer  sorne 
strength.  He  stood  np»  and  Hid 
eagerly— 

•«  Ah  I  1  feel  ^uite  well  now.  What 
disorder  there  is  in  the  room  I  Wly 
am  I  not  laid  in  my  bed  ?"  Then  per- 
ceiving Kmilie,  he  added,  with  asmilf, 
**  You  were  here  last  night ;  I  remem- 
ber it  well.    You  nursed  me ;  I  »>• 

fou,  bnt  was  not  able  to  thank  you. 
Vay,  may  I  ask  your  name  ?" 
"  She  is  your  nnrsptcnder,  as  well 
as  myself,  sir,"  abruptly  replied  Su- 
aanne.  **  My  child,  put  on  your 
cloak,  and  go  home»  Tell  my  siilcr 
to  come,  and,  meanwhile^  yonnsygo 
to  bed  unH!  rvenifiir." 

Emilic  arose  j    she  obeyed  slowly. 
As  she  passed  close  to  the  foot  of  tas 
bed,  she  picked  up  the  wreath  of  vns* 
lastingM,  and  concealed  it  under  hfr 
cloak.    She  was  about  departing) 
when  passing  the  threshold,  she  leaoO 
half  fainting,  against  the  doer*  sot^ 
pressing  her  head  with  her  hands,  fal* 
tered,**  Oh !  dear  me,  how  poorly  1  feell 
The  old  dnme  ran  to  her,  and  re- 
ceived her,  laiaiing,  in  her  arms.  91* 
immediately  called  ont  to  the  hostess, 
and  desired  her  to  procure  a  ssdiO' 
chair  to  aeod  home  the  jowg  ^ 
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Afortnigrht  had  elapsed,  tnd  EmUm 
VM  Ijtng  in  the  large  bed,  with  the 
CQrtafns  carefully  closed  ;  she  was  still 
too  weak  to  get  up.  She  had  heen 
very  near  dying  of  a  nervous  fever, 
and  ooly  the  preceding  evening  was  th« 
declared  out  of  danger.  The  two  Me- 
ters were  oonversinpf,  in  a  low  voice, 
by  the  old-fashioned  chimney.  They 
now  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  con. 
tinne  talcing  Emilte  with  tbem.  She 
IK  as  too  young  to  bear  the  life  which 
tbey  wrre  obliged  to  lead. 

Both  were  agreed  about  this,  albeit 
they  conld  not  help  thinking,  that  if 
6he  remained  doing  nothing,  she  would 
be  of  nne  expense  to  them.  How- 
ever, tiu'V  did  not  feel  inclined  to  he- 
grudgt'  her,  as  their  business)  brought 
them  fine  profits.  Everj  one  imagined 
they  were  poor»  hot  their  spare  money 
was  lod-jTMi  fit  a  M.  Vincent''^,  a  w  eal- 
thy  merchant.  Of  this  they  made  a 
perfect  mystery,  for  had  it  been  known 
abroadt  they  would  have  heen  in  con- 
stant dread  of  robbers. 

The  one  advised  to  withdraw  a  small 
sum  from  the  merchant's  hands,  in  order 
to  meet  their  new  charge  ;  hnt  the 
other  insisted  that  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  doing  so.  Eniilie  w  as  of 
abstemious  habits.  They  had  \n  store 
more  clothes  than  would  be  required 
in  a  whole  year.  They  decided  that 
abe  should  stay  at  home  whilst  they 
would  be  away,  and  meanwliile  occupy 
herself  doine  «onie  needlework.  She 
WHS  recovering  irom  her  illne&s  rapidly. 
Tme,  she  had  cost  them  maeht  for 
nothing  had  been  spared  $  not  that 
they  had  regretted  the  money,  or 
the  care  they  had  shown.  The/ 
felt  every  day  more  and  more  at- 
tached to  the  yonog  girl,  who^  but 
for  their  unceasing  sollcitode*  would 
have  been  lost  to  thetn. 

Presently  the  conversation  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  tapping  at  the  door  ; 
low  asit  was,  it  startled  the  fair  invalid. 
Suzanne  opened  the  door. 

**  Good  gracious  1  is  it  you,  sir  ?  "  she 
said,  with  a  deferential  curtsey  ;  *'I  am 
delighted  to  see  you.  Arc  yon  able  to  go 
out  so  soon?  Are  you  quite  well  now?" 

**  Tolerably  w  ell,  althonsrh  still  very 
veak,"  replied  M.  de  Greoulx,  for  it 
ivas  be ;  "  but  I  longed  to  see  you« 
And  return  my  thanks." 

<*  Sit  dowD»  tiff  and  rest  yoomlf*** 


said  BerthCi  welcoming  the  yonng 
roan.  Sister,  bring  a  handful  of 
brambles  to  cheer  the  fire.  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you.  You  seem  quite  re^ 
covered,  at  least  you  look  so  very 
well." 

**  I  must  look  10  diflSnrently  from 

wliat  yri\i  first  saw  me,  that  yoll 
can  hardly  recognise  me." 

This  answer  was  accompanied  with 
a  melancholy  smile. 

In  truth  his  air  was  decidedly  pre- 
possessing- ;  his  hair,  slightly  pow- 
dered, as  was  then  the  fashion,  was, 
at  least  so  it  could  be  surmised  from 
the  color  of  his  eyes  and  brows,  of  a 
rich  black.  His  manner  of  introducing 
himself,  and  also  of  speaking,  betrayed 
at  once  the  nobleman  ;  the  ease  and 
dignity  of  bis  deportment  contrasted 
agreeably  with  his  mild  and  melan- 
choly physiognomy.  He  took  his  seat 
between  the  two  Ravens,  and  asked* 
taking  a  glance  round  the  chamber^ 

*'  How  is  your  yonng  friend  ?  I 
sent  every  day  to  inquire  about  her, 
and  really  felt  very  uneasy  until  she 
was  out  of  danger  |  but  — — " 

**  She  is  much  better,  sir,  thank 
yon,**  interrupted  Suzanne,  placing 
her  finger  on  her  lip**,  and  looking  to- 
wards the  bed  :  '*  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  of  her  recovery  now." 

•«  Thanks  be  to  God  I  For  I  re- 
proached  myself  with  being  the  invo- 
luntary cause  of  her  illness  ;  it  must 
have  been  brou^'ht  on  by  the  shock 
she  received,  and  also  by  the  fright. 
I  can  well  imagine  what  she  must 
have  suffered  during  that  terrible 
night.  I,  though  a  man*  would  have 
been  terrified.'* 

«•  No  wonder,**  observed  Snzanne  j 
<'  people  must  have  been  for  years*  as 
we  have  been,  in  the  habit  of  w.itching 
over  the  dead,  not  to  be  frightened 
out  of  their  senses;  especially  when 
seeing  him  move  who  was  to  be  buried 
a  few  hours  afterwards." 

«*  You  saved  my  life,  most  assuredly. 
lJut  for  your  presence  of  mind  and 
kind  attendance,  I  might  have  died  with 
cold  and  hunger  in  my  shrond."  Ashe 
S^d  this  a  shudder  ran  over  him.  '*  I 
never  shall  forget  it;  and  I  hope  to  be 
able  some  day  to  testify  my  gratitude 
in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  at 
present.  Meanwhile*  please  to  accept 
this." 
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It  was  B  purse,  to  all  ap[)t'arance 
containing  itome  twentjr  guld  iuuu ;  b« 
placed  it  on  Stuanoe  •  Icimm. 

Ob  1  tbif  it  ten  tiuMt  too  nmoh, 
•trl*'  exdttmod  both  sisters,  whose 
sharp  glance  eyed  with  delight  the 
totit  nta  glitter iog  through  the  net- 
work. 

**  I  aUo  wish  to  do  something  for 

Jour  ioterettiog  young  friend*  Perw 
taps  her  parents  are  poor  ?   I  might 
place  her  tL»  compaoion  with  aome  lady 

of  my  family." 

**  Many  thauks  for  her,  .sir,"  replied 
Suzanne,  bridling  up,  and  a&suniiiig  ao 
air  of  offended  dignity,  whioh  M«  do 
GreonUt  rightly  deemed  strange  t  **sbe 
is  pour,  true ;  but  ahe  is  the  danghter 
of  a  De  Lescale." 

Whatl"  interrupted  the  youni^ 
roan,  "  the  De  Lettealv.n  belong  tu 
one  of  the  noblest  booses  of  the  pro* 
vinoe.  They  all  are  allied  to  the  ari^ 
tooratic  families  of  Provence  T' 

**  That  is  preci>ely  why  the  younger 
member  of  this  family  was  obliged  to 
leare  his  own  country,  and  seek  eke- 
wbere  the  means  of  peaoeablj  earning 
his  llveUbood.** 

And  Suzanne  eontinued  relatingt 
in  a  low  voice,  the  misfortunes  of 
M*  de  Lescale,  and  the  present  pain* 
fill  clreumiita:.ce&  of  his  daughter. 

To  this  relation  the  young  man 
listened  with  an  amasement  not  un* 
mixed  with  sadnesa. 

"  Can  it  be  possible  ?  A  noble- 
nmn's  daughter  redueed  to  beoome  a 
beggar  !'* 

**  No,  sir,  never  shall  she  be  a  beg- 

Sir  as  long  as  we  live,"  retorted 
erthe^  with  dignified  pride  $  she  is 
to  remain  with  us,  and  never  will  she 
want  any  one's  assistance.  Oofl  forbid 
she  should  claim  the  pn  i action  of 
some  distant  relative.  1  iiuow  of  no- 
thing more  painftil  than  the  oompaa- 
aion  of  those  rieb  people  who  ftel 
ashamed  of  their  own  relattvei^  beeauie 
of  their  poverty." 

(jasp.ir<U  turning  toward  the  plac  e 
where  Kuuiie  lay,  hinted  to  the  (iame 
to  speak  in  a  lower  tone. 

If  she  heard  yoo»*'  he  observed* 
*'  it  might  hurt  her  feelings  to  find  that 
a  stranger  Is  made  the  confidant  of  her 
distress." 

*•  There's  no  fear  of  her  overhear- 
ing us,  as  she  is  dozing,"  answered 
Suaanoe ;  else  she  would  have  asked» 
before  this,with  whom  we  were  talking*** 


Thore  was  a  pause,  cUirinj^  which 
the  two  sifters  did  not  divert  tbeir 
looks  from  Gasnard,  who  seemed  loit 
in  reverie.  Haa  he  believed  u  tlis  in. 
flaence  of  the  £ml  Eye,  he  would 
certaitdy  have  deenifd  himself  be- 
witched  ;  not  that  the  countenances  of 
his  two  hostesses  had  in  theui!>elvti 
anything  menacing ;  on  the  contrarj, 
they  expressed  a  certain  drgrse  «f 

kinilness. 

Berthe  broke  this  interval  of  sileDce 
hy  inquiring  whether  the  young  man 
had  ever,  casual  I v,  resided  at  the 
Chateau  de  Greoulz  ?  He  made  do 
diflknltj  in  inforanng  them  that  U 
usually  resided  at  Gr^onlz  wKh  Ui 
grandfather. 

Grtat  was  the  nm?i?:pment  of  tbs 
dames  when  the  y  In  ard  tliat  the  eld 
gentleman  was  stdl  alive. 

Gaspard  himself  was  not  a  Iltdi 
suprised  at  their  knowing  his  relatitf* 

**  The  last  time  I  saw  him,  it  ««■ 
about  fiftv  years  ago,"  Su/nrtn'^  ex- 
plained ;  •*  he  was  then  a  handMiUie 
man,  and  his  son  I'Jte  C^teotilurf  ^ 
they  called  him,  young  as  be  was—** 
My  fiitherr  interrupted  Gensrd 

«*  Was  then  a  lovely,  fairhesded  bof^ 
as  fair  as  his  mother,"  she  continaed  ; 
**  he  often  would  run  away  from  hU 
tutor,  Z'  Abbe  Jollivet,  to  go  sad 
sport  with  the  young  peasants,  wheal 
knew  and  loved  him* 

"  Alas  1  be  died  twenty  years  sgSi* 
added  the  young  man  ;  "  I  scarcely 
knew  him;  having  al^o  lost  iny  roo* 
th^r  shortly  after,  I  r  t  luaiiied  sti  or* 
phan  under  the  guardianship  of  mj 
grandfather.** 

«•  So  you  are  sole  heir  to  the  title  snd 
Ibrtune  of  the  Bsnma  d«  Greonlsr 
remarked  Berthe. 

**  Ye^,  I  am  at»  only  son,  my  fa- 
ther was,"  replied  the  young  maD,^JUA 
mournful  tone  ;  "  My  nearest  kuwaai 
now  is  my  grandfather^  the  Baroe  dt 
Gr6ottlz.*' 

«*  He  must  of  course***  the  other 
hinted,  "  liave  centred  upon  you  all  his 
ambition,  and  tnken  great  dt^I'L'ht  :n 
seeing  you  enjoy  ail  that  could  gr^^*'/ 
the  vanity  of  a  gentUkommst 

«*True:  hitherto,  opto  averyie* 
cent  period*  1  lived  like  a  lord.  Th« 
Baron  never  qu^fs  his  chateau,  nhere 
he  receives  iu  the  most  handsome  *t)l« 
all  the  uobiiity  of  Provence.  1  spent  tkt 
entire  of  last  v«ar  in  Paris»  fivi^g  vf^ 
an  ayowanee  tiberal  aoough  te  «Mh 
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me  to  maikt  a  hudMoa  figure  in  the 
fMhioneUe  Parisian  world.  The  Duke 
de  R  ,  a  relation  of  our»,  is  Gen- 
tleman of  the  King'*  obamber.  He 
prtiiiited  meet  the  eiMiit  of  Versailleit 
where  I  petted  two  monthe  to  eoqairet 
as  we  say,  the  court  manners.  I  re- 
turned since  Cliristmn**,  ?n:t  remained 
only  a  week  at  uiy  gi  iiiidiutiier'ti  man- 
•ion.  This  journey  gave  me  a  taiito 
fur  liberty,  and  when  I  returned  to  the 
yoke,  I  could  not  submit.  I  was  wron;^, 
1  confess  ;  but  .<«uch  a  hfe  had  become 
insupportable  to  me.** 

These  last  words  he  said  with  an  ei* 
pression  of  hanghtioess  and  despon- 
dency. 

My  grandfather  manifested  inten- 
tions little  io  accordance  with  mine. 

My  temper  is  after  hU  own,  firm,  per- 
b?«pseven  stubborn.  I  resi>te<l,  he  then 
treated  me  like  a  disobedient  cliild  ; 
QverMuelaied  me  witli  reproaches  and 
threats.  In  order  not  to  be  wanting 
in  the  respect  t  owe  him,  I  left  the 
chateau,  and  came  to  MarselHes." 

*'  Perhaps  without  money  ?"  inter- 
rupted Berthe. 

•*  I  had  aboot  me  some  fifty  golden 
louis ;  this  was  sufficient  to  enable  me 
tm  live  for  a  time  n«  an  humble  citizen, 
without  servants  or  carriage.  More- 
overf  I  Intended  entering  the  army  at 
the  moment  I  fell  suddenly  ill.** 

"  Through  weariness  and  sorrow/* 
again  interrupted  the  iiaven. 

**  Ye<<,  it  is  quite  true;" and hesighed; 

I  am  young,  of  noble  birth,  and  the 
only  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  yet  1  bate 
led  a  weary,  mi.serablc  life  " 

**  Like  all  those  dependent  on  the 
Baron/'  said  Suzanne,  with  the  accents 
of  a  bitter  compassion. 

*•  Oh  I  you  may  as  well  tell  us  every- 
thing ;  we  knew  the  f.unily  ag-es  a^rn." 

Then  did  you  ever  live  m  the  Cba- 
tcan  de  Oreonlx  ? 

We  did,*'  answered  Suzanne,  ra- 
ther bluffly  ;  *'  but  it  is  useless  to  en- 
ter into  particuliirs.  All  «•«•  need  say 
lA,  that  we  were  cioseiy  acquuiuted  with 
yuur  family ;  withtbose  whoaredead  as 
well  as  the  one  living ;  we  knew  them 
alt ;  therefore  yon  may  plaee  every 
coriJi  lence  in  us." 

Ga'»pard  conjectured  that  thedamc»» 
bad  been  in  the  service  of  the  late 
Barone.Hs  de  GiC-oulx,  hii  grandmo- 
ther, dead  about  iialf  a  century  ag-o  • 
and,  albeit  he  thou;^'ht  thein  to  be  of 
rather  low  station,  be  did  not  despise 


tbo  prooft  of  interest  tbey  showed  hiro» 
alter  their  own  way. 

**  If  you  knew  my  grandfather,"  bo 
resumed, "  you  must  comprehend  what 
I  had  to  endvre,  living  under  hit  au- 
thority.   He  is  a  man  whose  absolnte 
nntl  violent  will  never  brooked  a  con- 
tradiction ;  he  is  possessed  of  all  those 
<|ualilies  that  give  renown  in  the  world; 
He  is  handsomely  generous,  most  en* 
gaging  and  graceful  in  bis  manners;  all 
whn  come  to  visit  the  chateau  receive 
lioui  him  the  hospitality  of  a  prince, 
and  quit  him  enchanted  with  his  kind- 
ness.  To  whomsoever  does  not  know 
bim  otherwise,  he  appears,  despite  of 
bis  aire,  to  he  a  man  of  t  ven  temper, 
and  perfect  amiability ;  but  for  me,  and 
all  iKflonginur  to  him,  he  ever  was  harsb 
and  inflexil)     .  v.mi  to  cruelty.  When 
but  a  child,  I  often  shuddered  at  a 
mere  look  from  him  ;  1  was  but  too 
Weil  aw  ure  that  the  i>iightest  giddines^, 
forgetfulness,  or  irr^nlari^  in  my 
dttticf »  brongbt  npon  me  the  most  so* 
vere  punishment  ;  my  life  was  a  con- 
tinual dread  of  bis  anger.    In  after 
years  I  had  to  yield  in  ray  leanings, 
tastes,  ideas,  and  temper}  the  least 
contradiction  to  his  will  was  taken  aa 
an  offence,  every  observation  as  a  want 
of  respect.    In  fact,  my  existence  was 
not  nnlibejthat  of  a  monk  who  makea 
the  vow  of  passive  ol>edience,  and  has 
nothing  of  his  own,  not  even  liis  will. 
From  year  to  year,  8uch  restraint  be- 
came more  unendurable  ;  repeatedly 
I  was  near  flying  iirom  the  ebateau,  and 
renounting  everything.    My  joornej 
to  I'aris  affordi  1  Trie  «ome  respite,  but 
also  made  me  tlie  better  perceive  how 
intolerable  was  that  restless  despotism 
of  my  grandfather's.  I  again  entertain* 
cd  ideas  of  resistance,  even  of  revolt. 
On  tlie  evening  of  my  arrival,  the 
Baron  kept  me  with  bim  after  supper, 
and  said,  m  his  own  dry  and  short  tone 
Oaspard,  [  desire  you  to  marry 
Mademoiselle  Louise  de  la  Verrifere. 
She  is  the  wealthiest  heiress  in  ail 
Provence.  Since  last  week  I  have  been 
bu^y   preparing  the  marriage-settle- 
ments with  my  lawyer.  The  contract 
is  to  be  signed  sliortlv  ;  you  will  then 
know  what  fortune  1  intend  to  bestow 
upon  you.    Now,  sir,  you  may  retire 
to  yonr  apartment.  *  *' 

*'  That's  tlie  way  he  always  would 
fipeak,"  Berthe  ob.si  rved.  "  Well,  then, 
M  hat  followed  Excuse,  dear  sir,  my 
involontary  interruption.** 
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Tbcn  1  bowed  rctpeot fully  ind  witb. 
drew.  Mtdemoitelle  deln  Verri^re  it  a 
voung  lady  of  an  eiterior  anytiiitig^ 

but  plonsinir  ;  nor  even  do  her  features 
bear  the  stamp  of  kindness  ;  as  tn  hor 
mind,  it  is  in  perfect  keepio^  with  the 
rest.  For  several  dajs,  1  felt  dread* 
fully  perplexed.  To  hear  my  grand- 
father,  this  alliance  was  all  but  con* 
eluded.  I  lectured  myself,  almost 
preached  nn?<  If,  into  suh'iii<sion  ;  hnt 
reason,  as  well  as  iny  senses,  revolted 
against  tliis  projected  union.  I'd  have 
beoome  a  monk  rather  than  marry  the 
fascinating  hei ress.**  At  length  one  day 
I  abruptly  took  my  resolution,  and 
went  to  my  grandfather.  I  expressed, 
in  the  roost  reverential  maimer,  my 
positive  refusal — Lu  tell  you  thu  truth  I 
trembled  all  the  time.** 

**  No  wonder  1"  thought  Susanne» 
aloud. 

**  As  to  what  followed,  I  cnnld  not 
fell  •  1  was  heyond  myself.  I  lie  first 
words  he  uttered  were  a  threat  to  have 
me  incarcerated.  That  Tery  evening 
1  left  the  chatean ;  I  feared  not  to 
be  able  to  master  my  indignant  passion, 
and  took  at  random  the  road  to  Mar- 
seilles. Since  then,  I  had  no  tidinci'.s 
whatever  from  Grcoulx.  I  but  too 
well  hnow  my  grandfather  ;  be  never 
will  foigiTe  mey  and  when  he  dieif 
his  malediotioti  will  be  mj  inherit* 
ance." 

"  Matters  may  still  be  put  to 
riphtH,"  said  Suz^^nne,  shaking  her 
head;  "  againat  death  alone  there  is 
no  remedy ;  and  yet  one  may  eeeape 
irom  it|  ibr  you,  ray  dear  tir*  are  a 
■triking  proof  of  it.  We  will  do  all 
in  onr  power  to  be  of  service  to  you, 
as  fur  as  our  means  allow  :  if  you 
want  money,  we  can  lend  you  .sojiie  j 
that  will  be  better  than  to  apply  to 
uanrere ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  here 
ia  a  snm  we  will  not  accept and 
she  gave  back  the  purse  to  the  yoimer 
man.  **  Certainly  not  ;  we  would 
not  take  that  money — only  think  I  so 
much  gold  lur  one  night's  attendance  I 


Vfhy,  if  we  (Bd  it,  then  we  h 
rightly  called  htrda  of  prey,  aad  da> 
aerve  our  anroame  of  *  Ravens.' " 

"  So  you  are  aware  that  people  hm 
pi  v  eil  you  such  names  ?"  inquired 
Gaspard,  with  a  half  smile. 

*' Yes,  sir;  but  what  care  weabool  it! 
The  good  Marseillaiiearealjraidofa^ 
and  point  at  ua  in  the  a^tt.  Whil 
matter  ?  We  are  conscious  of  Tieter 
having  done  hrwm  to  any  livin?  crea- 
ture ;  we  await,  with  resignatioo,  oor 
last  day.'* 

M*  de  Gr^onls  adimred  the  ^ 
dames'  philosophy,  ao  simple  in  iu 
practice,  and  breathing  a  spirit  of  true 
})iety.  At  Inst,  being  about  to  take 
leave,  he  held  out  his  band  to  tbi 
sisters,  saying — 

**  I  tball  often  come  to  lee  joa. 
Keep  this  money  ;  yon  will  lend  it  ts 
me,  should  I  ever  want  it." 

At  this  moment  he  turned  Lis  loola 
towards  the  bed,  thinking  he  had  seen 
a  slight  movement  behind  the  cur* 
taioa.  Berthe  divined  his  thoughts,  aod 
aaid— 

She  is  still  asleep." 

The  two  sister's  aecompnnieJ  tb« 
young  man  to  the  door  :  nieanwhile» 
KmiUe  halt-opened  the  curtains  so^ 
put  her  head  forward  ;  for  more  das 
an  hour  abe  bad  been  kneeling  oa  htf 
bed,  ganng  at  the  handaome  strss- 
ger.  When  the  Ravens  re- entered 
the  room,  ."^he  laid  down  again,  ari 
pretended  to  lie  slumber 
a  long  time  after  their  visitor's  depsr* 
tore  they  converaed  aboat  yonag  Bt 
Gr§onlz.  Both  were  agreed  in  Ad* 
ing  a  real  interest  in  the  yountr  man.^ 

"  Me   frerited  us    with  affection," 
thouglit  tiie  one ;     he  did  not 
us  for  being  poor." 

**A9d  he  haa  a  graltfol  htui 
observed  the  other. 

And  the  last  words  of  their  converss- 
tion  were — "  Well,  God  grant  he  n:35 
f av  some  dav  *  Tho  H  avens  ba?c  b^* 
my  most  devoted  friends  1*  ** 


CHaPTJtft  T» 


A  few  dnv^  nfterwardti,  (iasprinl  do 
Grcoulx  returned  to  that  gloomy 
dwelling,  the  tbreabold  of  which  no 
one  willingly  ventured  to  cross;  be 
found  Emilie  seated  at  the  iire  between 
the  Ravens.  Ber  the  had  wrapped  her  in 


a  huge  dress  of  black  sitk,  whici 
looked  much  like  the  old  gowD  of  ^ 
lawyer ;  her  snow-while^  d»lisslll^ 
shaped  hands  isaoed  from  extremeir 
wide  sleeves ;  a  spacious  hood  tiW 
eoncealed  her  fair  head»  and  a  sort  <>* 
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vi'lvft  m<antle  covered  her  shoulders. 
This  cofttamey  a  rather  strange  one  for 
a  patienti had  been  selected  from  amung 
the  liPftps  of  drc?5«;es  which,  of  woilt» 
were  allotted  to  lli;'  two  sifter-*. 

There  was  something  furbidding  ia 
thuattin^  but,  like  a  flower  sarroitiided 
with  dark  folu^e,  Emille's  lovely 
countenance  projected  in  a  graceful 
relief  from  the  midst  of  these  black 
folds:  she  was  now  tnmed  towards 
the  hearth,  her  blanched  cheeks  receiv- 
ing a  transient  glow  from  the  reflection 
of  the  flame,  and  in  this  position  her 
features  shone  with  a  calm  and  suffer- 
ing beauty,  whieh  made  no  small 
impression  upon  the  joung  man. 

"  She  is  quite  convalescent,  is  she 
not  ?"  he  inquired,  in  a  low  voice  ;  and 
as  she  slowly  directed  her  looks  to> 
wsrds  him,  he  approached  in  a  most 
respectful  attitude,  and  said — 

**  I  knew,  ma<!ernoise!lp,  you  were 
almost  well,  and  no  one  felt  mure  joy 
than  I  on  hearing  of  yonr  recovery.** 

These  words,  the  souti<laf  thisvoice, 
Jtill  increased  Emilie's  palt'ne>s  ;  her 
emotion  was  deep  ;  but  as  yet  she  felt 
uucunscious  of  what  could  be  the 
source  of  these  violent  throbbings  of 
her  heart. 

Durinir  the  last  three  weeks  her 
mind  had  been  engrossed  with  the  one 
same  thought  and  remembrance :  that 
of  the  man  she  had  seen  lying  as  dead, 
and  who  had  risen  to  life  an  though 
her  tears  and  fervent  prnyer'^  had  re- 
called hitn  from  the  threshold  of  the 
grave;  this  wm  her  fixed  idea,  and 
abo  delighted  ioMt,  throui^h  a  natural 
want  of  emolions.  Wm-ds  failed  her 
to  rcsjtond  to  (raspard  ;  she  btnved, 
half  smiled  to  him,  and  leant  in  the 
easy  chair,  wherein  she  had  been  com<- 
fortabiy  settled  by  Berthe. 

"  She  is   rather  exhausted,"  said 
Suzanne,  otlering  her  own  seat  to 
Gaspard ;    "her  convalescence  has 
not  been  as  ri^td  as  we  expected.  The 
other  evening,  after  you  left,  she  was 
resting- ;  hut  the  night  was  bad  ;  the 
fever  returned,  and  we  had  to  stay  up 
till  daylight  ;  at  lai>t,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  she  sleptt  And  now  she  is  all 
right.    I  daresay  she'll  he  able  to  go 
to   mass  with  us  next  Sunday.  All 
she  ret^uires  is  quiet  of  Uiind ;  sho 
hasn't  a  bit  of  courage ;  she  is  con> 
atantly  buried  in  asort  of  reverie,  and 
Fccms  to  live  in  a  world  different  from 
ours.     Come,  my  child,  rouse  )our- 
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sell',  anil  talk  with  the  chevalier.  Don't 
yon  know  lie  was  kind  enough  to  tend 
every  day  to   inquire  aboat  your 

health?" 

1  fool  deeply  grateful.  Monsieur" 
Lmilie  s«kid,  in  a  faint  voice.  **  I  am 
better^earty  well — ^my  friends  havo 
taken  such  care  of  me.  Oh  I  I  shall 
never  forget  all  they  have  done  for 
mel  Yes,  Suzanne,  Berthe,  you  have 
saved  mj  life,**  she  added,  feelingly, 
and  looking  with  much  affiection  at 
both  the  sisters. 

Her  heart  was  strongly  moved, 
through  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude ; 
presently  tears  dimmed  her  eyes  ;  % 
something  hitherto  unknown  to  her 
canned  her  to  givt'  vent  to  her  feeling?, 
and  indeed  she  needed  but  a  pretext 
to  weep. 

"  Now,  Emilie,  I  won't  have  yoa 

cry,  nor  will  1  allow  you  to  give  way 
in  this  manner,"  exclaimed  Berthe, 
with  a  scolding  kindness  ;  you  know 
it  injures  your  health  ;  besides,  is  not 
this  a  nice  welcome  for  the  chevalier  ? 
CoTTie,  come,  wipe  yotir  eyes,  and  let 
us  talk  of  i-omething  more  g^.vy.  As 
the  proverb  hath  it,  *  The  expeclatioa 
of  a  minute  of  grief  is  more  painful 
than  the  remembrance  of  many  past 
sorrows.'  Only  think,  that  next  Sun- 
day we  will  take  you  to  last  mass,  that 
you  may  thank  the  Almighty  for  your 
recovery." 

Having  said  thus  much,  she  gently 
jdaeed  Kinilie's  hend  on  a  soft  jjillow, 
and  swept  her  hand  over  the  young 
girl's  foreheed,  as  though  to  dispel  the 
clouds  of  sadness. 

M.  de  Greoulx  looked  at  the  patient 
with  keen  interest ;  never  had  a  woman 
shown  herself  under  morti  striking 
contrasts ;  her  budding  beauty  gleamed 
between  the  parchment  faces  of  the 
Raven?,  as  n  sunbeam  playing  through 
an  oh«eure  grove  \  and  her  presence 
diffused  light  and  joy  through  this 
abode,  where  one  thing  and  all  be- 
tokened wretched  poverty. 

(Jaspard  heaved  a  sigh  !  As  he  di- 
verted his  looks  from  Emilie,  his  glance 
happened  to  fall  upon  a  wreath  or  ever- 
lastings hanging  over  the  raanteU 
f  iece,  and  surmounting  the  image  of 

boniM  sriint. 

"  it  was  Emilie  brought  that,"ob« 
served  Berthe;  ''the  day  she  was 
carried  home  senseless*  1  found  this 
wreath  passed  round  her  arm*  A 
strange  fancy,  1  must  say." 

2  L 
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**  I  hare  been  told  it  bringt  ffood 

luck  to  keep  the  flowers  that  have  oeen 
placed  over  a  dead  person,"  ea^:erly 
interrupted  the  vouDg  ffirl  ;  *'  »o  L 
thooflit  it  no  hann  to  tako  the  wreath 
\\it|)r>ut  a^king^permietion." 

**  Wtll,  re<i!iy  you  ?nf^  a  curions 
ideaf'  ejaculated  Suzanne,  with  good- 
humoured  raillery  ;  "  but  don't  you 
8oe,  child,  the  ebevalier  wat  bat  balf- 
dead»  so  there  can't  be  anj  virtae  at 
all  in  the  flowers." 

*'  Yes ;  but  then  aootber  thought 
atraek  me." 

"Well,  let  ttt  hear  yoor  other 
tboujrht." 

«»  VVhj,"  fehe  hesitated  to  s.iv,  **  I 
felt  »o  very  iii  that  I  expected  the 
wreath  woald  be  of  a? ail  for  me." 

^  If  I  had  known  that,  I  would  have 
thrown  it  into  rho  firf  Rerthe 
interrupted,  making  a  luovemeut  as 
thoagb  the  deed  sbodd  follow  the 
will. 

Oh  !  no  I  do  not,  I  bejj  of  you  !" 
exclaimed  Emilie  ;  **  I  w  i.sh  to  keep 
these  flowers  for  myself ;  sure,  it  does 
not  make  Uf  die  to  think  of  death  i  and 
some  da^f  io  many,  many  years,  I 
would  like  those  everlastings  to  he 
placed  on  my  fureheail,  previous  to 
my  being  laid  in  my  tomb." 

Bat*  my  child*  yon  do  not 
expect  to  die  an  old  maid,  do  you, 
though  ?"  Pprthe  ajsked,  with  a  half- 
umilej  **it  would  be  rather  apremature 
resolution." 

Emilie  lowered  her  eyes  \  albeit  she 
made  no  answer,  a  slight  movement 
f>f  hi  r  I  rows,  and  the  expression  of 
her  lips  were  tantamount  to  an  affirma- 
tion. 

**  She  is  right,"  thought  Ga^pard  to 
jMmself ;  "beantv,  nnhility  of  birth, 
perfection,  will  be  of  no  avail,  for  she 
IS  poor  1  A  noble  family  will  &cora 
her )  it  it  likely  she  will  not  conaent  to 
marry  a  man  of  low  extraction,  there- 
fore she  will  remain  single  her  entire 
life." 

The  lUr  orphan  bad  now  oloted  her 

eyes  $  it  was  obvious  this  convenation 

had  fati^^ued  her.  The  Ravens  con- 
tinued tu  talk  with  Gaspard  io  a  verj 
low  voice, 

WeU;*  inquired  Berthe*  did  yon 
take  any  step,  or  attempt  anything  with 
regard  to  thp  Bnmn  ?" 

**  Nothing  whatever,  aj>  yet,**  re- 
sponded Gaspitrd,  but  too  ready  to 
converee  with  the  dame^p  the  aole  per- 


sons who  took  a  real  interest  in  him; 

'*  the  only  means  of  obtaining  dtt 
Grandfather's  pardon  would  be  to  say 
that  I  am  prepared  to  marry  MA(k> 
moiselle  de  La  Verri^  aad  at  nsh 
a  price  I  desire  it  not/* 

"  But,  then*  maltera  cannol  Mui 
as  they  are  t" 

**  I  know  that,"  he  answered,  eifli 
a  melanoholy,  though  determined  tone ; 
**  1  !>hall  make  up  my  niimi  nnd  writs 
to  the  Baron  ;  mv  It^fter  ^  ill  have  no 
effect ;  of  this  1  aui  weii  aware.  It 
will  not  prevent  hia  ditinheritifig  nt; 
hut  I  wish  to  convince  him  that,  un  lt^r 
any  other  circumst.TTtrp";,  1  would  htw 
ohpypfl  his  will  ;  1  shaii  assure  him  of 
the  true  respect  1  still  entertain  for 
him;  of  my  fervent  deeire  tltat  bis  oM 
days  may  be  long  and  prosperous :  af< 
terwards  I  will  enter  the  kin^V  arn*y, 
and,  perluLDSy  I  will  make  my  way  in 
fortune  t  if  a  bullet  atop  me  on  tb 
road,  I  shall  die  without  one  r^gnt; 
for  there  is  not  one  soul  to  whoain} 
life  could  he  of  the  least  interest." 

Emilie  lowered  her  hood,  a«  ihou^b 
the  light  fiitigaed  her  t^ht ;  sbs  rs- 
mained  thus,  her  face  half  conoeil«<li 
and  herdaaped  hands  preesed  upoobir 
breas-t. 

**  Such  is  my  resolution,"  continoMl 
Gaipard  |  I  have  no  awond  eoum 
to  adopt." 

**  The  Baron  hn*  not  th<»  power  of 
entirely  disinheriting  you,  '  reaiarlted 
Berthe;  "  yon  are  hia  only  descsodut 
In  a  direct  line*  and  aiMSordIng  to  iki 
custom  of  Provence  the  rights  of  no 
other  kinsman  cun  prevail  over  your  i. 

•«  You  are  right,  rejoined  theyoorw 
man*  rather  surprised  to  6nd  tiie  ow 
dame  acquainted  with  the  customs  of 

Prnvr  nc  p,  "  bot  OUT  BOblc  fiefs  tf* 
not  inalienable. 

«•  Do  you  really  think,  then,  that  lie 
would  go  so  far  as  to  change  the  aa* 
ture  of  his  property,  and  sell  his  estate* 
for  the  purpose  of  depriving  yon  of 
the  inheritance  ?'* 

You  little  know  my  graod£ukir* 
if  you  doubt  it.  I  never  saw  hia  eaflt 
fttil  to  pti?  a  threat  into  execution.  I 
have  resisted — disobeyed  his  order. 
The  only  means  of  being  recoDoW 
I  emphatically  reject  |  therefore  I  «> 
pwfectly  conscious  of  what  I  can  it* 
pect  from  him  at  present." 

"Still,  if  I  were  you*"  obierf«l 
Suxanne,  whose  attention  and  IntiNit 
vied  with  her  tister'at  "  I  would  aot 
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act  too  hastilv.  Tlie  baron  allow?  you 
to  live  here  pvaceably  ;  remain  in  Mar- 
Mi1l«s,  aod  then  we  shell  sm.  We 
will  assist  jou  as  far  as  our  little  meem 
will  perniit.  Of  nece«sitv  the  Clieva- 
Jier  de  Greoulx  cannot  live  like  a  mere 
derki  «e  will  lend  jou  roonev. 

"  I  cannot  espreit  ell  I  feel  for  jour 
affectionate  interest  j  but  who  knows 
whether  T  chorjld  ever  be  able  to  repaj 
JOU,"  interrupted  the  Chevalier.  "  Con- 
rfder  thet  mj  future  proepeota  ere 
anything  but  brilllaot.  I  may  die 
without  leaving  enoii^rh  for  my  funeral 
expenses ;  who,  then,  would  pay  roj 
debts  ?•• 

''Don't  mention  thet***  lyrusquelj 
retorted  the  Raven  ;  **  you  may  ac- 
cept our  offer  without  any  scruple 
whatever — you  may,  1  tell  you/' 

Emille  listened  in  a  silent  attitude, 
htr  head  bent  down,  her  face  con- 
cealed beneath  her  hood.  ITow  gladly 
would  she  have  pressed  to  her  heart 
these  two  poor  old  women,  who  were 
BOW  endearourfaig  to  force  the  young 
man  to  alter  hit  plans.  She  uttered 
pot  a  word  as  long  as  hh  visit  lasted  ; 
but  no  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  she 
rose,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  sweet 
amile,  taking  gently  Berthe'e  hand— 

'*  How  very  kind  you  are  I  Oh !  I 
feel  quite  well  now  ;  I  long  to  be  com- 
pletely restored  to  health.  I  gave  you 
80  muek  trouble,  and  yet  you  uttered 
not  a  word  of  complaint  1  I  oan*ttell 
ynn  hnw  L'ladly  I  will  work  for  you, 
and  iiuw  happy  I  shall  feel  to  make 
myself  useful  1" 

From  thia  day  M.  De  Gr^oolx  re- 
frularly  visited  the  damee.  There  were 
nt  the  time  hut  few  patients  in  town  ; 
this  allowed  them  time  to  receive  his 
visits.  He  was  wont  to  come  in  the 
evening.  Berthe  alwaje  took  care  to 
have  a  good  fire,  before  which  was 
Inid  the  antique  table,  over  which  an 
old  black  apron  acted  the  part  of  a 
tab]e>coTer.  Snaanne  would  then  take 
from  the  press  an  old  pack  of  cards, 
nnd  Fmrli*'  I'rir^^  a  leatb^rn  haj;,  filled 
with  mere  Uardi  (the  fourth  part  of  a 
sou). 

The  RATent  were  ^ery  fond  of  card*. 
irUa  harmless  amntement  ^ave  them 

r»ow  arifi  then  the  opportnnity  of  win- 
ning a  tew  pence  from  Gaspard.  Wil- 
lingly did  the  young  nobleman  play 
their  game,  whilst  ttie  charming  or- 
phan, peated  at  that  corner  of  the  table 
where  the  lamp  was  pUoed»  silently 


observed  him  talking  or  playing ;  yet 
so  reserved  were  her  looks,  that  »he 
did  sot  appeer  to  lift  up  her  eyes  from 
her  work.    M.  De  Greoulx  soon  ex- 
p«'rTenced   the    t'T-*'r\te'^t    delight  in 
these  evenings  ;  albeit  he  always  had  a 
Strong  dislike  for  cards,  he  found  this 
game  entertdning  j  and  it  was  ever  with 
feelings  of  regret  that  he  heard  the 
church  clock  strike  nine,  the  hour  at 
which  he  must  retire,  so  enthralling 
was  Emi]le*s  beanty— so  sweet  was  the 
expression  of  her  large  blue  eyes,  when 
^iplifti'd  to  wclfOTne  his  arrival  ?  For 
the  two  old  dames  he  entertained,  'd  o, 
sentiments  of  gratitude,  and  even  uf- 
^tion.    Through  their  cold,  and 
sometimes  vulgar  manners,  a  sound 
jiT  lirment  and  real  goodness  of  heart 
were  strikingly  perceptible*    It  even 
happened,  at  times,  that  they  spoke, 
as    though   through  remembrance, 
a  language  little  in  acror  ^anre  with 
their  rank  in  life.     In  truth,  they 
often  expressed  ideas  which  strangely 
contrasted  with  the  niggardly  h&it» 
of  their  lift.     They  wanted  neither 
wit  nor  penetration  ;  yet  they  di  l  not 
in  the  least  suspect  that  love  could 
spring  up  between  the  handsome  young 
man  and  the  lovely  orphan,  who 
scarcely  conversed  together,  hut  steal- 
thily ptnla  a  glance  at  each  other,  and 
seemed  to  place  their  happiness  in 
merely  seeing  the  dames  enjoy  their 
game  at  cards.    Nor  could  they  dream 
that  such  feelings  might  exist  between 
them  ;  for  the  poor  old  dames  ha'l  no 
experience  of  the  pasitioos,  no  one 
having  ever  loved  them. 

M.  De  Greoulx  yielded  to  the  charm 
of  tliis  obscure  hut  trnnquil  existence^ 
witiiout  caring  about  the  past  or  the 
ftitnre.  Never  had  his  life  glided 
away  so  blissfully.  There  dwelt  for 
the  first  time,  within  his  l)reasl,  one  of 
those  passionate  affections  which  so 
completely  absorb  the  thoughts,  and 
from  which  wo  derive  every  sad  or 
joyful  impression. 

To  the  very  respectful  letter  which 
he  had  addressed  to  his  guardian  and 
relative  no  answer  had  come  ;  yet  he 
wondered  not  at  this  silence.  Such 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Baron 
seem'  d  to  the  young  man  the  unmis- 
takeable  proof  that  his  independence 
was  forever  gained  ;  nor  did  he  regret 
the  sacrifice  with  which  It  must  needs 
be  attended. 

The  Uavena  reilected  vpon  this 
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subject  more  gravely;  Uut  to  their 
anxious  iorjuiries  be  would  iDvariably 
respond — "  When  1  am  perfectly  .«iure 
that  the  Baron  has  exclu«L  i  int-  fi  om 
his  will,  then  will  I  at  oiico  take  my 
resolution,  and  tiiougii  a  nolilemau, 
exert  inyselff  and  work  for  mj 
•Qpport.  Yet  I  do  not  entertain  the 
lea<t  doubt  hut  tliat  my  days  will  p.iss 
away  liappier  than  if  I  had  wedded 
the  rich  heiress,** 

One  Stniday  the  damn  and  Emilie 
were  returning  from  vespers,  which 
they  had  ht-ard  at  La  Major.  The 
day  was  beautiful,  soft  was  the  breexe 
borering  over  tbe  boeom  of  the  aea ; 
gUminering  were  the  varioiia  hues  re- 
fleeted  therein  from  the  ro?y  cl<iuds. 
The  «aline  perfumes  ot'  the  s^a-weed, 
wafted  by  a  gentle  wind,  mingled  with 
the  fragrance  of  spring.  Tbe  terrace 
was  thnmged  by  myriads  of  promena- 
der?,  eager  to  inhale  those  reviving 
emanations,  and  eojoy  the  last  hours 
of  suQshine. 

They  eroteed  the  irregular  K|nare, 
stretching  from  the  church  to  the 
Fort  Sal  tit  Jean.  This  promenade  is 
an  immense  terrace,  built  over  the 
ramparts  bathed  by  tbe  wide  sea*  In 
calm  weather  the  Strollers  can  hear 
the  profounil  murmur  of  the  waves 
gently  breaking  agaiuht  the  reefs, 
sweetly  contraitting  with  tbe  joyous 
cries  of  the  childiren  aportiag  sJoog 
the  strand. 

When  the  wind  blows  high  (coming 
from  the  sea)  tbe  roaring  and  irritated 
waves  beat  these  huge  walls,  and  the 
foaming  billows,  white  as  the  moun* 
tMn  snow,  wash  the  ««tone,  worn  away 
by  the  sahne  air.  Tlie  white  sails  of 
the  fifihing-boats  quit  the  harbour  in 
line  weather^  aad  forrow  the  roadstead 
wherain  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
many  pretty  rountry  honve«,  crown- 
ed with  piue  groves.  Opposite  the 
port  of  Marseilles  clu^iters  of  bar- 
ren,  greyish  diil^  form  an  fsland^  on 
which  stands  the  Chateau  dTf,  an  old 
state  prison^  safer  than  the  Ba«tile 
ever  was ;  from  tbe  sea  shore  may  be 
seen  its  lofty  towers,  interseeted  bnt 
with  few  windows ;  beyond  this  stands, 
at  the  horizon,  the  lighthouse  of  Pla- 
:m  r,  rising  hke  a  mast ;  ever  and  anon 
du  the  m\bi%  iitcal  from  the  eyes  itit 
undefined  shape,  suspended  between 
vky  and  water. 

Etnilic,  leaning  pensively  on  the  pa- 
ri^pet«  wa9  lost  in  admiration^  contem* 


plating  with  an  eagle  eye  the  gorgeous 
aoenery,  the  pure  »ky,  tbe  tslntei* 
reflecting  the  azure  a^ove,  and  tiie 
crimson  sun-^ct  already  gilding  the 
ncighb-niring  cI  hlU.  As  she  crirried 
her  looks  from  ihi.-  sea  to  the  hear^ 
she  sighed  deeply  and  esetaimsd— 

<*  Mow  very  magnificent!** 

**  Splendid  weather  for  our  fi*hfr. 
menl"  observed  Berthe,  "fishwiUbe 
given  away  to-morrow." 

"  Ob,  I  declare  there  is  A 
Grcoulx  yonder  !**  exclaimed  Siuannp, 
joyfully  ;  "  look  you,  Emilie,  with 
your  young  eyes,  for  mine  often  de> 
ceive  me." 

EmiUe  started,  and  tamsd  fooil 
instantly. 

It  is  the  Chevalier,  iudeed  it  is 
{she  could  uot  mistake  him) !  1m  doM 
not  see  us.  What  in  the  world  u  be 
lookii^  at  so  attentively  ?  He  ttaodi 
erect,  just  liKo  a  saint  in  a  niche." 

They  soon  neared  the  young  msfl* 
who  said,  hurriedly— 

1  just  called  upon  jnu ;  I  hwi 
had  a  letter— a  letter  from  the  fis> 
ron  1" 

"At  lastl"  observed  both  tiaffi« 
with  one  voice. 
From  the  sadnets  depicted  in  his 

countenance  they  surmised  unfatoar- 
able  tidings  ;  they  added,  with  aox* 
iety— 

«*  So  you  have  got  bad  news?" 
"  You  shall  see^**  replied  he^  bssd- 
iog  the  letter. 

"  An  OmIcwb  deOrfenlii 

ieih«raariit7ia 

**  Mcmnewr  mam  petU-Jiltf  ^ 

shall  not  marry  ^faden^ui^elle  Je 
Verriere.  1  desire  you  to  return  wax 
me  without  one  moment's  deUj- 
Under  this  sole  condition  will  I  for- 
give  your  conduct.  I  hope  tb.it,  m 
future,  your  respect  and  obedieoce 
will  make  up  for  the  past. 

•*  Now,  having  expressed  my  wiB>  1 
pray  God  may  be  with  you. 

**  C.  BaaoN  nn  Gaioctx.*' 

Gaspard  acoompanied  them  hofoe- 
ward,  and  thej  continued  converas^ 
on  the  cngrossmg  subject. 

«*  Well,  you  must  depart 
ately,"  .idvis'e.l  Rerthe.  "  Things  seem 
to  take  a  more  iavourable  turn ;  tbn 
Is  the  first  time  I  hesrd  of  the  Bsntf 
giving  up  his  own  way  1** 

**  How  changed  he  must  bl^  to  1* 
sure  1"  ronarked  Suzanne* 
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•'All  U  going  on  rightly  now," 
punned  Berthe.    ''Let  ns  hasten 

home ;  we'll  talk  over  it  mure  at  ease 
tlinn  in  the  '^trer ts.  Well,  well ! 
the  Baron  has  yielded  for  once — given 
up  your  marriage ;  it's  as  good  as  a 
miracle !  1  would  not  have  believed 
it,  If  I  had  not  seen  the  letter,  written 
and  signed  with  his  own  hand." 

Emilie  had  wrapped  herself  in  her 
nantle,  and  kept  at  a  little  distance* 
walking  in  silence.  As  they  neared 
the  house,  Gasnard,  having  purposi  i  v 
loitered,  joined  her  and  said  in  a  low 
and  reproachful  voice — **  Mademoiselle, 
joa  alone  seem  to  be  indifferent  to 
what  happens  me." 

She  raised  her  mantle,  and,  for  her 
sole  respoDse,  lifted  up  to  him  her 
eyes  sninised  with  tears. 

"Ahl"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  un- 
speakable affection  and  joyj  '*  dear 
Eroilie 

**  What  is  the  matter  with  you, 
nydear?**  asked  Bertha,  observing 
an  alteration  in  the  young  girl's  ooun- 

tenance.  "  How  very  pale  you  are ! 
you  must  have  caught  cold;  go  in 
quickly  and  warm  yourself." 

The  evening  wore  away  sadly. 
Tlie  Ravens  would  not  play  at  cards; 
the  itlea  of  parting  with  tiit-ir  "dear 
gentiUtomme "  afl'ected  them  deeply. 
The  two  lovers  were  abtorbed  in  the 
enjoyment  of  these  last  hours  of  hap- 
piness, not  free  from  sorrow.  Thi-y 
listened  with  a  restless  dread  to  ench 
stroke  of  the  clock,  and  when  nine 
was  heard  chiniing  at  St.  Laurent's,  a 
shudder  passed  over  Gaspard  and 
Knjilif^ ;  a  few  minutes  more,  and  hoth 
Touug  hearts  exchanged  an  affectionate 
bat  melancholv  adieu. 

Before  daybreak,  M.  de  Grcoulx 
quitted  Ma«eiUes»   la  th«  evening 


the  Ravens  were  sent  for  to  watch 
over  a  corpse,  so  that  poor  Emilie 

remained  alone  in  the  spacious  cham- 
ber. She  sank  into  that  .state  uf  des- 
pair' and  prostration  ejtperienced  at 
the  loss  or  all  that  gives  sest  and  en* 
dearment  to  life ! 

During  the  day  she  had  drawn  her 
strength  and  energy  from  the  neces- 
sity of  concealing  her  grief ;  uo 
change  had  been  perceptfble  in  her  air 
or  manner ;  no  apparent  sign  of  inward 
trmdile  on  her  countenance.  More- 
over, all  eit  she  knew  Gaspard  to  be 
every  hour  further  from  her,  she  still 
ezpeeted  him  in  the  evening  as  was  his 
wont.  But  once  left  in  solitude,  she 
needed  no  longer  to  silincr*  brr  secret 
feelings;  she  sat  at  the  very  place 
where  usually  sat  he  whose  destiny  she 
felt  interwoven  with  hers,  and  whose 
presence  alone  ha<l  awakened  in  her  that 
undefined  longing  of  every  heart  for 
the  sister  soul. 

She  recalled  every  cirettnistance, 
even  of  the  most  trifling  nature,  linked 
with  Gaspard  ;  repeated  to  herself  his 
last  few  words,  so  perfectly  veiled  in 
their  meaning,  but  to  which  the 
emotion  of  his  voice,  the  eloquence  of 
his  glance,  added  more  than  voluuic''. 
How  fondly  the  forlorn  orphan  clung 
to  this  dawning  afVection  1  Her  vivid 
imagination  became  heated  to  the  ut- 
most enthusiasm,  but  the  sooner  to 
full  from  its  fanciful  region?.  Des- 
pnndencv  spread  its  icy  &hroud  over 
uii  her  lair  vision*,  and  she  yielded  to 
the  melancholy  influence. 

She  bent  her  head  on  her  breast, 
let  fall  her  nrm?,  and,  mournful  and 
sad,  remanied  in  tliesame  place  where 
the  two  sisters  found  her  In  the  morn- 
ing ooldt  paUidy  and  in  tenn. 
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SOCIAL    (STATISTICS  }  OB,  ULS'TS  FOR  TOE  UIPftOTEJfENT  OP  DIBJSCrOlIII. 


Wt  have  long  been  ftniek  bj  lone 

remarkable  deficiencies  in  the  most 
complete  works  <»f  this  nature  ;  and 
have  oolj'  retrained,  up  to  the  pre»eQt 
tnoiiMHitf  from  oailing  Attention  to 
them*  in  the  hope  thet  the  euthors 
themselves  would  have  anticipated  our 
(*l»st  rvati(tns,  hv  volant*  ering  to  aupply 
tiie  wautfi  oi  wiiich  we  complain,  la- 
deed*  from  the  experience  we  have  bad 
for  teveral  years  of  the  great  value, 
f<»r  many  practical  purposes,  of  Mr, 
Thouib  publication^  in  particular ;  and 
having  found  that  work  steadilj  in* 
creasing  in  the  qtiantit jr  of  its  n)atttrials> 
and  the  accuracy  of  lU  information,  we 
confess  that  we  opened  his  Dirt «  tury 
for  1850,  not  without  very  i>uuguiuo 
exptctatioDs  of  seeing  our  own  views 
to  some  extent  carried  oat ;  but,  amidst 
many  injprovemenls  and  aflrlition*,  we 
have  failed  to  discover  thoae  which 
would,  in  our  opinion,  double  the  value 
of  a  work  of  the  kind. 

The  glaring-  defect,  then,  to  our 
jud^mcMit,  of  the  ordinarv  directory, 
i«  its  almost  exclusive  itiiaptation  to 
professional  and  commercial  purposes, 
utterly  neglecting  a  thousand  more 
important  uses  of  a  domestic  and  .social 
nature  to  which  such  a  {tublicatioii 
might  easily  be  adapted,  in  a  »uciui 
point  of  view,  what  information  is  to  be 
got  even  from  Mr.  Thorn's  work,  ample 
as  it  is,  heyontl  the  names  and  reji'h-nces 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  sub- 
urbs? For  the  lawyer,  the  doctor* 
the  merchaaty  the  tradesman,  itabounds 
with  alt  sorts  of  useful  intellipence  ; 
gives  a  full  arpount  of  every  pub!if"  in- 
atitutiun  ;  lurnishes  tables  without  end 
for  computing  interest*  ascertaining 
stamp-duties,  calculating  .servants' 
wages,  and  turning  English  money 
into  Irish,  or  Irish  back  into  English ; 
then*  in  the  novel  article  of  statistics,  it 
leaves  the  "  Companion  to  the  Alma- 
nac "  a  thousand  niilt'S  in  the  rere,  fur 
it  has  literally  l)fConie  a  digest  of  all 
the  bills  and  papers  of  the  Session,  and 
might  properly  be  called  the  ooncenp 


trated  essenoe  of  Blue  Books.   B ut  of 

what  use  are  any  of  these  bu-^intj^-likr 
details  to  multitudes  of  people,  to  mf^. 
of  plea&ure,  for  ia&tancf;,  or  to  the  f^ir  tei 
generally  ?  A  comprdiensive  directary 
ought  surely  to  provide  usefol  iafsr. 
miitioii  for  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
people,  instead  of  aiming  only  to  be  of 
service  in  the  cuuuting-houi»e,  the  sbopt 
or  the  public  office.  In  Londoe,  is* 
deed,  there  is  a  **  Court  Guide,"  bat 
it  is  nothing  but  a  mei^e  repcrtorrof 
names  ana  abodes,  not  even  givirij^  tihj 
Dames  of  the  Sovereigns  of  EaroM, 
or  treating  the  Londoners  to  an  abridg- 
ment of  their  annals,  as  our  more  li- 
l)*  ral  alrnaiiac-niakers  have  dune  Ifoni 
luue  liuuiemortal.  W  e  do  not  quarn^ 
with  the  number  of  tables  whieh  hsn 
enriched  our  Dublin  Directories,  but 
onl^  with  their  partxaUtfj.  We  waitl 
a  directory  that  will  direct  everybodj, 
and  ix>t  merely  merchants*  atturoe)!, 
clerks*  and  housekeepers}  that  vill 
come  home,  not  only  to  our  businesSi 
but  to  f)ur  hr.sorns ;  that  uill  be  a* 
much  in  demand  m  the  boudoir  as  in 
the  bweau. ;  assist  in  other  transsetio» 
of  life  beside  buying  and  selling,  ioi 
be  as  indispensable  to  a  practical  young 
lady,  for  example,  as  to  the  gr&veit 
practical  man.  This  brings  us  at  oofls 
to  a  defect  which  we  may  si  «dl 
notice  here  as  anywhere  el.se,  an<l 
which  «e  hope  Mr.  Thom  nil!  remedy 
in  1651.  Why  should  there  not  be» 
list  of  bachelors  as  well  as  a  list  of 
lawyers  and  physicians?  To  a  young 
lady  of  business,  or  a  practical  mother, 
having  young  ladies,  on  her  handi,  » 
catalogue  of  bachelors,  with  their  ie> 
sidences*  would  be  of  the  greatest  i»- 
terest  and  utility,  partieul«rly  if  it  ''f* 
accompanie  d  by  a  table,  arranged  >» 
columns,  showmg  the  age  and  tb«  in- 
come of  the  parties,  with  a  few  obser- 
vations upon  their  tastes,  tempers,  and 
dispositi(nis.  We  shall  give  an  ex- 
ample, with  imairin.iry  name*  and  de- 
tails, for  Mr.  Thorns  guidance  otf' 
year 
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Oft  HinUfor  thti  ImprowmeiU  1/  Direetariet* 


Sir  S<nithaon  Smilh,  BarUi 
(Of  H«t»SooUt) 

Geo.  Augustujt  Snaggs,  Esq. 


SuuUi  Frederick  - 
It*'  no  eolULtry 
Mtk  known. 

A  Boardlug- 
b<m«eiQtbe  ■ab* 


Middle  None  in  N(>va 
ScxHiu,  little  miy- 
wheni  elaai 


M«lHm»BM^,El^  ;  KiUlaro-stnet; 

ClUTRgb. 


33 


Troperty  iu  Ihv 
tions   from  an 

VtTy  ^fCKjd,  but 
<  mach  UlcumtMrad 


A  good  tpocul*- 
tkm,  w  hie  wife 

wtniid  be  L'kIv 
Stnitlison  Smith, 

Looking  out  for 
.1  wife,  and  has  no 
doubt  lii:it  Jiis 
iiAUXB&luito  wiilgdt 
him  a  good  oaa. 

Fund  of  Jicld- 
w^rii  Aud  the  bot- 
tle— K  T*>ry  goixl 
s|U'culatioii. 
Ili.s  wife  will  hi} 


1 


-40,  or  ,     Looking  for  a 
UuiTo-  j  ifood  place  uiidej- 1  Uta.  StruUStruU. 

•  when  lie  ^(ets  one  ] 
i  will  b^  woU  oil'.  I 
4d  «r  1  Enooith  fee  »iiy 
CO     that  he     a  pro- 
;  prietor  inthtOOb 


irii  hair  Tcry 
blaok,  but  sm- 
pccted  to  bp  n  M'ij?. 
Tf.'L'th  cxceUoat — • 
by  the  ti 
dun  dentiiit. 
A  jroufig  imijf 


conniderablf',  but  than    taktt  ,p^F 


tbis  futbiir  liviiUL 


CiilM  to  1^  bwi 


will  be  a  jud^e  in 
a  few  yearji,  Alady 
wishing  ti)  \m  a 


A  eolttflin  mfghl  be  added  with  ad- 
▼nnta^e  for  the  general  health  of  each 

indiridu.il  ;  nnd  the  table  might  be 
made  highly  useful  to  gentlemen  h* 
well  as  to  ladies,  hy  setting  forth  the 
eoDvivial  habito  of  eaeh  bnebelor :  wb«> 
tbtr  bo  is  a  dinner-gifing  tort  of  a 
ntrin,  or  a  diiiiotr-out  lOrt  of  a  man  ; 
what  clubs  Im  belongs  to,  and  where 
he  was  black-balled,  if  anjrwhere  ;  for 
th«re  are  alwajs  a  multitade  of  inde- 
poodeat  joung  intn  about  town,  to 
whom  the  acquaintance  of  bachelors 
of  aoine  standtng  in  the  world  is  a 
matter  of  great  importaiioo^  provided 
they  are  thorou^'hly  «  oana  reproeh«|*' 
and  hnvn  rlie  s[iirir  .iikI  gftocrf  cling  to 
fftve  snug  dinners  to thtir yuuug fri»;nd» 
at  their  tudgings  or  hotels. 

Whh  respeet  to  diiinen»  Indeedf  we 
would  propose  a  more  extensive  im- 
provcioant  in  our  direotorj  ttatittics. 


Attherels  nothing  which  distinguishes 
ooa  iet  of  houses  more  from  another 
in  a  great  city,  than  the  difference  be- 
tween their  nutions  of  hospitality,  it 
would  be  highly  advantageous,  par- 
ticularly to  strangers  f  isiting  us,  to  be 
enabled  to  see  at  one  view  what  houses 
give  dinner?,  what  houses  give  none, 
and  to  have  the  dinner-giving  hou8e9 
properly  classified  according  to  the 
relative  merits  and  capacities  of  their 
several  cooks,  larders,  and  cellars. 
We  suspect  this  information  would 
interest  many  more  people  than  are 
interested  bj  the  prtoes  of  peas  and 
beans,  or  the  number  of  madmen  in 
the  Richmond  Limatic  Asylum.  Such 
a  table  would  take  something  of  the 
following  uiodel-foroi  :  (For  obvious 
reescNis  we  leave  Manki  for  the  names 
of  the  ttreetiit  Mid  numbers  of  the 
houses.) 
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Sodai  &tatUtie*s 


BanevtDti. 


Two  erayyetr. 


Not  frequent 
enough. 
Often. 


Stapid,  miscel- 

'  lancous,  and  on 
the  mcludlve 
prindpk. 

Select  and  stu- 
'  pid,     on  Uie 
|iniict» 

I  pie. 

Queer  people, 
j  y(\X\i  quetrfiicea, 

I  to  qu<^  drpSiR'S. 

M(  Is.  (Ynu 

Iwig  to  read  the 
Tlot*acf,  and  dis- 
perse them.) 
Agreeable. 

IteliljIMftfM. 


Viae 


ywnm  iritli. 


0 
Ditto 


Fair. 


Too  ^rood  for  ;  MiR-li  too  pood  fnr 
the  company.       ^udi  queer  ;^pk. 


Not  particular  1v  Quantity  noch 
vitKHia.  more    remaHutbks  i 

than  quality. 


ExoeUeuL 
QaMtkoablft. 


CommfnilaMf.  j 


This  is  what  we  call  "useful  know- 
leJpe;"  fctr  linw  f)ftt'n  do  we  cultivate 
people  with  great  pains,  visit  them, 
bow  to  them  in  the  strei  t,  notice  them 
in  public  places,  and  someiimee 
make  them  little  presents,  or  send 
them  boxes  of  game,  all  under  the 
iin[>re(>«iuu  that  their  houses  ure  de* 
nrable  to  dine  at ;  wbim  it  turns  out 
in  tbe  end  that  they  eitber  give  no  din- 
ners at  all  (liUe  tlie  first  house  io  the 
forepohirr  tah!<  %  or,  like  the  filih  in 
the  list,  uutertaiu  a  rabble  twice  a-year 
wttb  disbcs  as  cold  aa  cbarity»  and  wine 
fromthencighbourini;  grocer's.  Then, 
on  the  other  hand,  how  many  worthy 
people  do  we  often  neglect,  and  even 
aonb  in  societj,  who  have  the  highest 
claims  upon  ovr  consideration,  only 
that  they  labour  under  the  dij-advan- 
tupe  of  having  no  public  and  authentic 
organ  to  record  their  hospitalities,  and 
procure  for  them  the  respect  tb^  de- 
lenre.  Ta1<e  the  second  and  tbealxth 
mansions  in  the  above  tnMe  for  exam- 
ples. Only  think  how  such  houses 
would  rise  in  reputation  if  Mr.  Thom 
were  to  take  tbe  hint  we  now  give,  and 
enrich  his  volume  with  the  statistics 
of  good  living.  The  scent  of  their 
dinners  would  not  be  long  in  spreading 
aU  OTer  tbe  town— the  bouquet  of  their 
dishes  would  be  wafted  on  the  winga 
of  the  wind  to  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass ;  and,  what  is  more, modest  worth 
would  be  forced  out  of  retirement ; 
the  rose  would  no  longer  blush  unieent 
or  the  gem  sparkle  in  unfathoroed 
caves  :  »ll  the  world  would  know  the 
people  who  have  the  good  taste  and 


the  good  feeling  to  feast  their  friends 
handsonuly  r  n  1  frequently,  and  tbu$, 
as  far  in  them  lits,  promote  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  nan- 
ber->performinfr  a  most  imporisot 
part  of  the  **  whole  duty  of  man." 

It  is  not  for  us  to  profess  to  instruct 
Mr.  Thom  how  to  obtain  the  eqoall/ 
curious  and  useful  information 
sary  to  form  a  complete  directory  to 
tlie  city  of  Dublin,  considered  iir  ^t^f 
a  sdcial  and  hoi^pitabie  a>]»eet  ;  hut  '-^e 
may  mention  one  or  two  sources  of  in- 
telligence which  oeciira  to  us.  B«- 
turns  might  be  obtained,  without  much 
expense,  from  the  members  of  that 
admirable  corps  of  respectable  men  ia 
blue  coats  and  white  waistcoats,  vlie 
offieiate  by  day  as  Mercuries  and  CSer* 
beruses  to  the  public  department^  and 
niini*iter  by  night  as  supernumerary 
Gauymedes    at  the  tables  of  peopla 
who  give  dinners.   These  respcctdUe 
men,  for  such  they  are  in  every  point 
of  view,  could  itideed  furnish  niach 
more  information  than  mere  lists  of 
the  houses  where  their  cooTiTial  mt- 
riees  are  rendered ;  the  store  of  anee* 
dote,  the  knowledge  of  character,  ne- 
cessarily ncruinulated  by  them  in  tbe 
course  of  their  professional  labours, 
must  needs  be  vei^  great ;  andanoit 
agreeable  companion  to  tbe  alouiiiV 
might  be  formed  out  of  their  note- 
books, if  they  take  notes,  as  we  trust 
they  do.     But,  at  all  events,  tbey 
might  be  called  upon  to  make  returns 
of  those  who  employ  them  on  festiv? 
occasions,  an<l    such  return'!  would 
bo  most   valuable.  Another 
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would  lt«  to  use  the  roetropolJtan  police 
for  our  purposes,  us  the  constabularj 
are  eoDBtantly,  and  moit  beneilctiinv* 
employed  to  collect  much  lets  interest* 
ing  statistical  details  .-ill  over  the 
island.  The  police  are  not  so  very 
busy  watching,  or  catching  thievery 
tbnt  they  might  not  also  be  required 
to  observe  and  report  upon  the  exter- 
nal phenomena  which  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  genial  system  of  house- 
keeping.  At  ao  early  hour  of  the  day 
who  doee  not  remark  the  boys  of  the 
poulterers,  fish-mongers,  and  butchers, 
with  baskets  or  trays,  trurersing  their 
several  beats,  and  dropping  a  turkey 
here*  a  pheasant  there ;  at  one  hooae 
a  turbo  I  und  couple  of  lohtters  ;  at 
nnotlier  a  liaiMock,  with  oysters,  and 
no  on,  until  their  loads  are  discharged, 
and  they  are  at  leisure  tu  play  at 
Seoteh>hop,  or  jump  Jim  Crov  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  Then,  between 
aix  and  seven  in  the  eveninfr,  just  as 
the  muon  is  seen  mounting  dver  the 
chimneys,  or  Hesperus  begins  to 
twinkle  through  the  chinks  in  the 
clouds,  unobservant  innst  he  be  of 
what  is  passing  about  hitn,  who  does 
not  notice  another  interesting  cla&a  of 
carriers,  the  apprentices  of  the  con- 
fectjoners  and  pastry^oksp  gliding 
throui:li  tiie  dinner-giving  quarters  of 
tiie  town,  bearing  on  their  heads,  or 
under  their  arms,  wooden  boxes,  in- 
aeribed  "  Poison/'  "  Doyle/'  or  "Gio- 
vanni," iind  containing  all  the  devices 
and  !*pecious  miracles"  of  patisserie — 
crtraius  of  all  colours  and  tiavours,  the 
nnraerons  speoiee  of  the  great  genus, 
pudding;  in  short*  all  that  French 
fancy  and  Italian  art,  cotninp  in  :xid  of 
our  native  tastes  (which,  even  in  our 
becond  courses,  has  a  strong  tendency 
to  the  solid  rather  than  the  elegant), 
has  invented  for  onr  superfluous  eat- 
ing. Now,  what  could  be  easier  than 
for  Mr.  Thorn  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  the  commissioners  of  police,  by 
which  the  police  might  be  directed  to 
note  the  houses  where  these  several 
consiffnments  of  fi^h,  flesh,  fowl,  or 
confectionary  are  deposited,  with  the 
actual  amounts  of  the  deposits  in  eadi 
ease?  By  this  process*  pursued  saj 
for  a  twelvemonth,  we  should  have  a 
very  close  approximation,  indeed,  to 
the  relative  merits  of  the  Dublin  houses 
during  that  period;  and  it  is  plain 
that  the  police  might  collect  a  still 
more  cxart  body  of  information,  by 
availiog  themselves  of  the  facilities 


which  they  notoriously  have  (and  noto- 
riousiy  avail  themselves  of  lor  their 
private  purposes),  of  penetrating  the 
areas  of  houses*  and  holding  familiar 
intercourfe  with  the  cooks  and  other 
domestics,  who,  hoidin''  tlje  kevs  of 
our  safes  and  larders,  are  the  very 
highest  authorities  from  whom  infer- 
mation  could  be  obtained.  But  there 
is  MfiU  a  tliird  method  which  might 
be  taken,  and  which  we  are  dis- 
posed to  prefer  to  either  of  the 
former*  as  being  mere  ingenious  and 
scientific.  Indeed,  the  full  develop- 
ment of  it  we  reserve  for  u  paper 
which  we  shall  either  read  at  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  or  request  some 
friend  to  read  for  us  at  some  reunion 
of  the  Statistical  Society,  wliere  we 
have  not  the  honour  of  Jiguring  our- 
selves. We  propose,  then,  to  apply 
the  thermomster  to  the  purpose  oif 
the  proposed  research,  upon  the  ob- 
vious principle  that,  as  the  tetrspe- 
raturu  of  the  kitchen  increases  with 
the  quantity  of  good  cheer  cooked  in 
it,  the  degprees  of  culinary  beat  roust 
afford  a  faithful  index  to  the  degrees 
of  hospitable  fervour.  We  would  em- 
ploy a  number  of  well-instructed  young 
men*  proYided  with  most  delicate  in« 
struments*  to  carry  them  all  round 
the  town,  at  a  certain  hour  to  hefixed 
byacareful  determination  of  the  period 
of  the  day  when  the  temperature  of  the 
kitchen  is  at  the  maumom*  and  we 
would  enjoin  them  to  record,  with 
scrupulous  accuracy,  the  tale  told  hy 
the  thermometer  at  each  successive 
railing.  This  sort  of  Thsrmo-gastrio 
Survey  of  Dublin  (or,  Gasbro-ther- 
mometricf  if  you  please  to  call  it  so), 
would  put  the  Ordn.uice  Survey  en- 
tirely out  of  countuuauce.  I'erhaps, 
as  a  rival  undertaking*  the  best  name 
f  f  .ill  for  our  project  would  be  the 
Battery,  meaning  the  Kitchen  Battery, 
Survey ;  but,  there's  *'  nothing  in  a 
name the  substantial  advantages  of 
the  i^an  proposed  will,  we  hope  and 
trust,  recommend  it  to  those  whose 
interest,  as  well  as  duty,  it  must  be  to 
see  it  carried  into  execution.  The 
thermometers  employed  ibr  the  test  of 
hospitality  might  be  grn  liMled,  or* 
rather*  the  graduations  marked  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Splendid  and  frequent. 

Plain  and  generous* 

Very  comfortable* 

Comfortable. 

Occasional  and  excellent. 
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St^lJont  anil  indittereoL 
Seldom  or  never. 
Never. 

The  mathematical  i  nsirumen t-in  nkeri 
would  do  well  tn  bfive  a  «took  of  ther- 
tnuiueters  instantly  manutactured upon 
this  Mvourj  principle.  There  would 
be  a  large  demand  for  them,  indepen* 
dt'titly  of  the  order  which  Mr.  'I'fi  im 
would  be  sure  to  j^ive  fur  his  Directory 
of  1851.  Can  a  more  agreeable  philoo 
aophtcal  recreation  bo  imagined,  than 
to  ramble  about  the  town  on  an  even- 
ing, when  one  !!»  unfortunately  free 
from  social  engagements,  and,  pulline 
out  onr  little  pocket-tbermonetor  and 
note-book,  make  our  ^ve  obeerva- 
tions  upcMi  thn  con^:\  i.il  temperatures 
of  tlie  huust  s  of  (Miv  triendif  and  ac- 
quaintances ?  A  buiail  telescope,  of 
great  penetrating  power,  roigbt  also 
be  emplojed  with  advantage,  to  enable 
us  to  pry,  in  the  sfiirit  !.f  scientific 
ouriosity,  into  the  interiurs  uf  Uitclu  ns, 
and  witness,  in  detail,  the  working  of 
Ibat  ■ubterraneous  machinery  by  which, 
more  than  by  any  other  moving  power, 
the  world  is  swayed  nn  i  ^jcivernod. 
But  we  refrain  from  oileri  ng  more 
•uggettione  on  tbia  head  at  present. 

Here  is  another  hint,  the  social  im- 
portarice  of  which  will  be  felt  by  thou- 
sands of  readers.  We  would  t«ke  care 
to  have  those  houses  in  which  the  chiU 
dren  eome  in  aflor  dinner,  marked,  or 
iiigmatised,  with  an  asteri$I<,  as  Ro> 
nvun  Cntholics  are  distinguislicd  in  the 
list  of  the  peera.  By  this  means,  those 
who  abhor,  detest,  and  abjure  the  sys* 
tern  of  a  pott-prandial  irruption  uf  the 
tittle  fJolhs  and  Visi^roths  of  a  family, 
would  learn  in  uh.it  ilisiorderly  <  ni.v- 
bliAhments  mo  flagrant  an  abuse  is  |ier- 
mitted,  and  would  be  earefnl  to  avoid 
their  ill-omened  thresholds  ;  whilo 
those,  on  t)u*  oflier  hand,  who  take  a 
barburou.*^  !>at refaction  in  the  spectacle 
of  juvenile  gluttony,  at  tome  unques- 
tionably  do,  would  have  the  corres{jond- 
ing  advantage  (  f  1<;M)wing  where  that 
pleasure  is  suru  to  form  part  oftheenter- 
ta'tnmi'nt.  In  the  same  way  as  we  pro- 
pose to  have  a  Direetory  indicating  the 
aeveral  degrees  of  activity  in  the  culi* 
nary  department,  that  nutlie  su(  h  im- 
portant distinctions  between  uue  roof 
and  another,  we  would  also  have  a 
aimilar  key  to  the  relative  attrac- 
tions of  hous.  s,  in  point  of  general 
gaiety  am)  f  iscination;  in  fact  wc  would 
have  a  key  tu  the  drawing-room  as 


w  h]|  H^  H  key  to  the  Icitehen.    A  com- 
plele  town-guide  ought  to  inform  oi 
what  houses  are  dull  and  numni— 
vhateheerfol  and  good-natared.ohit 
abound  with  buxom,  handsome,  a?r«'f. 
able  women — what  are  inhabit«><l  br 
duennas,  and  ogresses — what  bjblae- 
ltooklngfr-*whiU by  angelical  people-, 
what  liy  evangelical — in   what  sa* 
loons  you  aro  liable  to  he  riddle<i  to 
death — in  what  punned  within  an  inch 
of  your  life — where  you  may  do  what 
yon  llko-*whero  yon  mutt  do  wW 
other  people  like — where  people  bare 
M'n-f  enough  to  talk  non**^nse  occi- 
skunally— -aod  where  they  are  »o  non- 
toaeieal  at  to  be  alwaya  etnitUe  and 
eteady :  we  would  have  those  niuucal 
hou'^es  diatinguislied  with   marks  of 
honour  wlirff^  the  music  i»  the  best  of 
its  kind — in  which  case aioar  is  mosiclo 
bo  tolerated  as  a  mode  of  ootcriaiiiia^ 
oompany*    As  to  thoae  <*maofioruor 
woe,"  tenanted  hv  ihf  common  heni 
of  piano-thuiuping  &i%ters,  flute-playing 
brothers,  and  ohoruaet  of  squalling 
oouaina,  wo  would  invent  tome  ne* 
note  of  warning  to  point  them  oat, 
and  include  them  in  (be  ^amest^tiitK&l 
return  with  those  ntver-eoough-lo-bs- 
oaeerated  hoiiiea  where  the  ourstry 
fry  come  in  with  the  jelliet  and  creams. 

We  have  already  stated  b"* 
would  make  our  improved  Directory 
eminently  useful  to  young  woiiii» 
by  a  full  and  careftiUy-prepared  liit  of 
bachelors,  out  of  which  a  maiden  raust 
he  very  hard  to  he  pleaded  if  she  can- 
not )>eiect  some  Lothario  to  her  fancy, 
hard  as  female  foney  proverbially  it  to 
hit.  Ofooorseitwoold  beonly&irto 
give   a  correspondniu'   cataloifue  of 
marriageable  ladies,  for  the  benefit  of 
«*  Ctjelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife."  Tbw 
part  of  our  plan  we  shonld  like  to  m* 
eaeouted  with  ^reat  pains  and  accu* 
raev      A  f-onij  K  t.'  i  i  turn  of  the  ^nrls 
ot  Dubim,  wiiti  their  several  styles  of 
beauty  fthfirheighta  and  Other  mssssf^ 
mrnts,  their  talents  and  aosewpji*^ 
nients,  their  airs,   tempers,  whnns 
caprices  and  propensities,  their  raiii^» 
and  conntctiuns — and  abo¥e  ail,  tMf 
Ibrtonet  and  expeotMiont*— woolil 
an  invaluable  guide  to  practical  young 
men,  anil   w  ell  wr^rth  a  host  of  Mf* 
TIjoui's  prei>ent  tables  of  exports  »w 
imports,  corn«averages,  and  ^ 
mortality.    Such  a  return  miRht  be 
made  upon  a  model  like  the  (»^" 
ing>-. 
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Or,  iluiU  jur  the  L/qjrucemeiU  of  Direcioriejs, 


birtuuuc. 


|Stjrleof  Beautjr 


Bourke  ... 


HesrietU 


NlyMam  ... 


Ogte  ... 


fflmiiH  Aiadme 


%aaUCoa»Unt)4i 


Sklpworth. 


FitMlklmit. 


Dutch. 
Pde  and 


Fortuoe. 


Tompcr. 


Uacertain.  Qoldu 


Pergonal 

•eDtinuntsI.  pro{>(>rty — a 
poodle,  and 
a  tiara  of 
IrUh  dla< 


Smooth. 


Vlnrid  and 
globular. 
Was  and 
|]%lit 


duurmiiig'. 
Piettj. 


Sfnimnr. 


AbMinty. 


Dninpy* 


Aqgular. 


£l,UUO  con-,  Change- 
sols,  able. 
£500,«iida|Dov«Uke. 

geranium- 

k  fortune  in  Animated. 

£3,0 « 10  (l»o.  Bronzy, 
Ueve  the  half  but  only  a 
rfit)     1  zephyr. 


Conaectioas.  1  Aoconiyliflimeot*. 


Coonaugbt  jPuntn  and  paints 

Imad-tycreens. 
Agreatmany|Uimui  tan«i  in 
coiuttu  in  tlie  private.  Draws 


country. 


tnmiatoriaL 


Yariously 
»tate< 


SoIIU 


Divino, 
(her  mo 

ther's  re 
port). 


Pcabody.. 


Colossal 


Might  be 
better, 
'sayX  10,000,  might  be 
'some  £2000.  worse, 
j  >'ot  nuu-h,  Sqaali^. 
^except  a  lut 
of  music,  and 
a  piping  bull- 

filirll. 

Kenta  of    Even  and 
houses     on  sour. 
Ptabod  J  ter- 
race, Kath 


numL 


ProfbttionaL 

firpat  people 
(in  their  own 
opinion). 


OiRdal  and 


m  chalk.  The 
"Pet  Pig  "in  the 
Amateur  Exhibi- 
tion is  by  her. 
Immmerableii 


rht'ShabbiCT 
and  beediea. 

Paaioial  andlFihili  Howen  on 

satin,  and  writes 

linos  on  linnets 
and  cuvvalips. 
Principally  con- 
versation. 
Paints  in  oil 
see  her  picture  of 
IVebochadnea- 
zarSinuking,"  in 
tho  Amateur  Ex- 
hibition. 
Sings,  plays,  dan- 
cesi,  liainl.s,  talks, 
vrrit' ..  &c., 
painttxl  u  Ceoci, 
see  it  at  the  ex- 
hibitlott. 
Climints  "Roqui- 
cm»,aiid  etiibrui- 
ders  pulpit  cush- 
ions, 
rt,  TIr,   Sul,  Di, 

ToI,Kol,De,KoL 


Pnaqritioal. 


MsiiicaiT 


Muuicipal. 


Sialic  a  intKiel  of 
Peabody  Terrace 
in  ratten-wood, 
and  a  tigure  of 
Alderman  Pea- 
body  in  cheese. 
8eeAm.E«hib. 


There  might  be  a  feparate  table  of 
widow.s  or  they  inl^bt  l»e  included  in 
the  foregoing*  unJcr  the  general  head- 
tag  of  ladies  in  want  of  husbands. 
Tfat  nece^sarv  inforniation  for  this  re* 
tarn  would  be  obtained  with  the  ut- 
tuo^t  fatllitv,  for  molli^Ts  wotiM 
^nly  loo  glad  to  send  in  reports  ot  the 
charms  and  aecompUshments  of  their 
<l«Qght«rs,  fliid  tha  widows  would 

be  sure  to  gi^e  an  nocount  of  them- 
selves. With  respect  to  drawing  and 
painting,  would  be  fur  from  insi- 
iiu^ituig  thai  ihf  ladies  of  Dublin,  in  get- 
ting up  the  Amateur  iixliibitiun,  were, 
in  iIm  degnre,  influenced  bj  a 
wish  to  advertise  their  several  proft* 
ciencieji  with  the  brush  and  pencil  ; 
but  that  ejUubition  iiaa  oertainl/  bad 


the  desirnbl*'  effect  of  disclosing  tlie 
fascinating  jtossessors  of  an  elegant  and 
praiseworthy  accompllshnient.  Sen.ni- 
ble  husbands  will  always  eneourage 
painting  in  their  wives,  provided  they 
paint  any  other  faces  but  their  own. 
Dfsigninff  witfi  the  pt'oril  keeps  the 
hex  from  drsi^'ning  ui  titiier  ways#  not 
so  unohjeuUuuable  ;  and»  uiureover* 
the  domestie  and  sedentary  nature  of 
the  occQ^tion  has  a  direct  tendency 
to  restram  them  from  gadding  about 
town,  ami  p:ir tioularly  frotn  stravin^ 
into  Graf  ton-street,  a  tlioronglil'are  to 
which  hu&bands  actd  i'alliers  have  a  de- 
oided  and  most  natural  aversion.  As 
in  all  probability  the  exhibition  of 
amateur  artists  will,  in  due  course  of 
timet  suggest  the  expedteocjr  of  a  liiie 
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exhibition  of  amateur  musicians,  for 
the  tame  or  like  charitable  porpotes* 
Mr.  Thorn  will,  probabl?»  before  the 

end  of  the  prr«ient  year  jio«se*s  ample 
materials  fur  filling  up  the  column  de» 
voted  to  female  accomplishments  in 
the  proposed  table.  It  will*  then,  be 
for  the  marrying  men  of  Dublin  to 
consider  wlx  ther  they  oiipht  not  to 
take  steps  to  divulge  their  own  agree- 
able  qualities  and  aoquirementu,  and 
whether  they  ought  not  to  follow  the 
example  stt  them  at  the  Dublin  So- 
ciety, ami  >ecurc  si>ine  otli(.r  public 
building,  or  enclu:sure,  &ullicicully  6pH- 
doiu  for  the  display  of  thone  gentle* 
manlike  feats,  exercises,  and  accuni- 
pli,»h!t)f'nt';  hv  \\\,u'\\  men,  in  sl;uh!i  of 
wives,  tiud  tavour  m  the  ejres  of  wooica 
on  the  look  OQt  for  kusbandi* 


We  flatter  oarselr^  tbit  by  tbti 
time  we  have  established  a  ftir  t\am 
to  a  large  participation  in  the  prudii 
{*f  the  Directory  for  IB.'il,  iniprt  vfii, 
as  it  would  be  immensely,  by  tbe  a«iup. 
tion  of  our  suggestions,  and  obtao* 
ing  an  enormous  iacrcaie  of  dreuU- 
tion.  But  we  could  easily  add  to  the 
nnnihtT  of  our  liir.t*:.  A  list  of  Ivres, 
Veil  classified,  specifying  their  hmua 
and  mofies  of  annoyance,  and  giving 
pracCaoal  cHrections  for  either  sbunnin:; 
them,  or  extinguishintr  them,  woJi 
be  ten  times  as  ufeful  a*  ll)e  riiceipti 
given  in  the  comuiou  pubiicatioDS  for 
destroying  mice  and  rats,  or  extirpil' 
ing  the  far  less  vexatious  bores  of  the 
inject  kingdom.  A  table  like  tbil 
would  be  most  welcome 


Fydgeit  (Francis  John) 


Daubeoj  (Solvator  R.) 
Cocker  (Decimus  Zero) 


Crofts  (Don  Fsdflco) 


Skslfllon(JoiepbTh7nae) 
Banow  (IMptdemns) 


Vigon  (Heradss  Aim* 
strong 


Ssed|7  (PSIo  U  Foer) 


Speck 


Miscellaneous 
sndwiiTensL 


Artistic. 


Statistical — price 
of  oats,  toiant- 
Tfgbt,ftc. 


Tempenooe  sad 


Public  places,  L<^c- 
taie-Bmmi,  IfeeU 

ings  of  Societies, 
I/»vf»s,  Vcsstries, 
I've,  wlicrevcr  peo- 
ple can  go  witbont 
invitation. 

Art-Uni(ni  Ex- 
hibitiofis,  Aoctioiia, 
'  Cranfi.M's. 

istaiistical  Socie- 
ty, R<"cord  Offices, 
Chamber  of  Com- 
mpT(^,  Castora- 
Uouse,  Sec. 


Funlne  sod  Clio- 
lera.  Pro^;iectsof 

Ireland. 

AgriciJtiiral— 
GrccnCmpis  G  oa- 
no^  Thorough 
DnUnfaig,  Stnltb 
on)«'an8town,and 
Mr.  Bullen,  Spade 
Husbandry. 
BypocbMidzisc* 


Solicitor-Gene- 
ral for  all  manner 
of  Asylums,  Hos- 
pitsb,  Inttita- 
tions,  and  objects 
genially,  notfor- 
jpHUity  hinissU* 


KingstmBsil* 

WSJ. 

SackviHe-street 
Agriceltiifal  AsBo- 
tkm. 


JCedkal  BslL 


TTo  appears  to  be 
abiqoitou«. 


Keep  him  at  a  distanw, 
if  yon  ean  ;  if  ytm  can- 
not, be  as  savagsteUn 
as  pospibki. 


Whistle  LUUbuIkio 
and  take  snuff. 

D  n  his  facts  aui 

c— — d  his  figures. 


Pflcli  him  fate  tlK 

Liffcv,  and  pWa  ^li"* 
his  bellyful  of  bis  is- 
Tonrite  deinenL 

Throw  him  oat,  w 
jnmp  oat  toocmU^ 

When  he  comes  to 
.the  ?v^'\('  hiiAsoftJI 
give  him  a  dig* 


Congratulate  him  on 
his  rnhn?t  hcaltli  «»J 
be  will  never  speai^  to 
you  more. 

Lend  him  a  cmrpfc  of 
guineas  on  lus  piivits 
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We  h|ive  only  one  more  suggestion 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  it  relates 
to  the  coiumerciai  part  of  the  direc- 
torjf  in  which  we  Chintc  we  have  a  va- 
luable improvement  to  propose.  We 
should  like  to  see  n  classification  of 
the  ??hops  of  Dublin,  which  would 
enable  u^i  to  distinguish  those  illiberal 
and  mereenary  booses,  whieh  think 
more  of  the  return  of  their  capital 
than  of  the  return  r>f  their  custonxTs, 
from  the  high-mintled  establishments, 
where  the  public  accommodation  is  the 
first  objeef»  and  their  private  profits 
a  mere  seconJary  consideration.  It  is 
nhvious  that  nothing  checks  the  ope- 
rations of  commerce,  interferes  with 
the  easjf  cordial,  and  frequent  inter- 
course of  buyer  and  seller,  and  de- 
grades mercantile  transactions  into  a 
mere  sordid  barter,  so  much  as  the 
obstacles  which  many  tradespeople 
throw  in  the  way  of  the  most  willing 
eostomertt  in  the  form  of  billsy  and 
the  system  of  stickling  for  money<pay- 
ments;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that 
those  who  conduct  bouness  on  the  op* 
posite  plan  (that  of  encouraging^,  not 
repelling  their  customers)  act  on  the 
best  possible  fi'-inciple  for  filling  their 
fihops  VI uh  purchasers;  and  must,  in 
fact,  soon  monopolise  all  basiness  done 
in  their  respective  lines,  particularly 
if  they  are  r  ireful  to  be  always  pro- 
vided with  the  very  best  articles  to  be 
procured  from  the  manufacturers.  A 
great  fuss  is  made  about  bills  in 
Chancery,  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  a 
great  public  service  to  abridjre  and 
curtail  tbem  ;  but  for  one  person  who 
ia  interested  in  the  reform  of  bills  of 
that  kind,  there  are  a  thousand  inte- 
rested in  reforming  the  equally  prolix 
and  disagreeable  bills  of  merchants 
and  tradesmen.  After  all,  how  few 
of  us  have  anything  to  do  with  bills  in 
Chancery ;  while  who  is  there  in  the 
community  who  is  not  continually 
called  upon  to  answer  the  bill  of  some 
wine-merchant,  shoemaker,  milliner. 


or  tailor?  Why,  there  are  very  f.-w 
of  those  people  who  do  not  file  a  bill 
against  us  at  least  once  iu  the  twelve- 
month ;  selecting,  too,  for  that  liti- 
gious and  hostile  proceeding  the  blessed 
season  of  Christmas,  which  might  well 
su^rjrest  a  more  pacific  and  charitable 
line  of  conduct,  liut  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
for  the  honour  of  human  nature  and 
the  credit  of  commerce,  that  all  shop- 
keepers are  not  equally  sordid.  We 
think  the  public  ought  to  know  what 
houses  do  business  like  Jews,  and  what 
like  Christians;  in  what  houses  there  i« 
always  poing  on  a  Htxrk,  !ii.'ili;j;n:int  sy-i- 
teni  of  entering  and  recording  ihe 
smaiicbt  purchase  made  by  their  oldest 
and  best  friends,  for  the  purpose  of 
eking  oot  an  atrocious  yearly  bill ;  and 
in  what,  on  the  contrary,  commercial 
dealifigs  are  divested  altogether,  or  as 
much  us  possible,  of  the  innumerable 
littlenesses, bitternesses,  and  dirtinesses 
inseparable  from  the  transfer  of  money 
from  hand  to  hand.  There  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  lists  of  shops  and 
warehouses,  arranged  according  to  the 
ihcilities  and  encouragements  afforded 
to  their  customers.  The  letter  J  to 
indicate  the  griping,  mercenary  and 
Jewish  system,  and  C  to  mark  the 
liberal,  civilised,  and  Chrbtiau  method 
of  transacting  business,  would  be  the 
simplest  and  mo<<t  appropriate  way  of 
effecting  the  object. 

We  have  now  done  our  duty,  which 
is  only  to  give  hints,  not  to  carry  them 
into  execution.  We  are  not  authors, 
makers,  or  publishers  of  directories, 
like  Mr.  Thorn.  It  is  for  ium  to  de- 
cide whether  he  will  take  our  advice 
in  1851,  or  again  attempt  to  palm 
upon  the  public,  as  a  complete  tnwn- 
guide,  a  work  so  glaringly  defective  in 
the  kind  of  information  which  men  upon 
town  stsnd  most  in  need  of,  and  with- 
out which  a  Dublin  Directory  is  Just 
about  as  useful  to  a  Dublin  woman  as 
a  Directory  for  Fekin  or  Constanti- 
nople. 
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KMOLIBU  NOTIONS  OF  IRISH  Uf PBOV£Ji£NT. 


Tm  kingdom  of  Goekaigne  It  an  !ni« 
portant  portion  of  tho  world,  lyin)? 
between  Whilechapel  on  the  east,  and 
Charing  Crota  on  the  west,  clo»e  by 
that  richest  of  rivers,  the  Thames. 
The  nativeti  are,  upon  the  whule,  a 
meritorious  people,  tboueh  not  with* 
OQt  ftinlte.  They  are  nimble-witted, 
quiek  In  ao^n,  smooth  «id  voluble  in 
sj»f>('rh,  e^cef^dirijirlT  conceifp'?,  full  of 
enterprise,  and  incap:»*>le  ot  permanent 
depression.  Their  natural  turn  for 
tpeeuUtion  and  enterprite  often  in* 
Yolvea  them  in  temporary  mitfortnne  { 
bnt  your  cockney  (who  eren  in  hit 
most  excited  motnents  l<erps  accounts) 
settles  his  disordered  nffnirs  somehow 
or  another,  and  begins  a^ain  with  ap- 
parently at  mach  superficial  vivaoity 
and  prolbund  telf  etteem  at  ever. 
Indeed,  the  ttory  rant,  that  were  n 
j^cnuine  cockney  to  be  crushed  by  a 
cart  on  London  Bridtro,  and  then 
pitched  over  the  parapet  into  the 
Thatnes,  he  would  presently  rise  from 
the  Iwttom,  and  be  teen  (perhapt  with 
a  pen  behind  hb  ear)  twimming  at 
hri.skly  and  boldly  ns  •  water-fbwl 
among-  the  St  earn -boats. 

Of  late  years  some  of  these  people, 
though  formerly  given  altogether  to 
dt^  purtoitfl,  have  tonght  to  dittin* 
guitb  themselves  in  agriculture.  They 
nave  both  farmed,  and  written  about 
farming.  There  is  a  Mr.  Mechi,  who 
attends  to  cutlery  in  T.eftdenhall-^t^  el  t, 
and  to  cuUivatiou  at  Triplree  Farm  in 
Ettez.  Pew  fhrmert  have  made  more 
aplntter  in  tlie  affrieoltaral  world  of 
late  years  than  this  gentleman.  He 
still  sells  cutlery  in  the  city,  and  well 
it  is  ff>r  his  ex(  liequer  tliat  he  does  so; 
but  hi^  deeper  thoughts  are  given  to 
th^  operattont  of  the  plongh  and  the 
writing  of  agricultural  pamphlets.  He 
It  a  devoted  disciple  of  the  new  tobool* 
and  ardently  advocates  the  copiont 
outlay  of  capital,  even  upon  the  most 
iodifFerent  land,  and  in  the  face  of 
foreign  competition.  He  oonfettet, 
however,  that,  with  all  hb  skill,  and  all 
hb  abili^  to  teach  others,  he  has,  as 
yet,  made  no  money  for  himself  hy 
farming.  From  cutlery,  and  not  iVooi 
crops,  his  revenues  are  still  derived. 


Another  eity  agriealtnriet  b  Mr. 
Hewitt  Davis,  who  i«  a  Innd-agent  and 
auctioneer  at  3,  Frederick's  Place,  Old 

Jewrv,  an'l  who  hr\.*  actuallv  raana^fd 
farms  of  large  extent  within  T  ;\  -.-Ue 
miles  of  Saint  Paul's  :  for  such  liiings 
there  are  on  the  Snrreyaide  of  the 
river.  He,  too,  is  a  man  of  the  new 
school,  and  thinks  that,  with  the  ci^m- 
tal  and  intelligence  which  are  applied 
to  nff.iirs  of  trade,  English  agriculture 
may  he  pro6tabiy  carried  oo  even  in 
the  Amo  of  free  trade,  thongh  he  ad* 
mitt  that  •*  thit  tadden  drop  to  free 
trade  has  deprived  every  farmer  of  a 
fifth  of  his  capital,  and  mu«*t  ruin  a 
numerous  class,  who  are  imable  to 
withstand  so  large  and  sudden  a  depri* 
vatiOQ  of  their  meam  to  work  tbair 
farms.*'  One  thing  Bfr.  Davia  doea 
not  explain,  however,  and  that  is,  how 
he  escnjicd  mnkincT  a  trreat  fortune  hy 
his  large  farms  when  prices  were  high, 
since  he  thinks  that  even  at  pr^ent 
prices,  by  attention  to  hb  admltaUe 
methods  of  enltivation,  a  fiilr  proit 
may  still  be  made. 

In  agricultural  litnrntiirp  Mr.  llew'rt 
Davis  surpasses  the  gtntlein.in  m 
Leadenball-street.  He  ha*  protested, 
in  sundry  potent  pamphlets, against  the 
watte  or  com  from  the  praeueeof  lee 
thickly  sowing,  and  has  gravely  a^ 
sured  the  public  that  in  ibis  very  way 
from  seven  toeight  millions  sterling  per 
annum  are  not  only  wasted,  but  mueh 
worse  than  that,  for  the  mischief  doat 
to  the  crops,  by  the  superalwBdanee  ef 
plants  in  the  gronnd,  is  even  a  ijr  viter 
loss  than  the  cost  of  the  superiloous 
seed.  He  has  r1"o  enlarge  on  tbt 
heresy  of  hedge-rows,  and  the  hope- 
lessness of  successful  farming  in  **uivi- 

ber-tmothered*']and.  All  thit  la  fbr  tbt 

benefit  of  the  English  ;  but  Mr.  Davit 

is  not  content  with  teaching  the  Ei^ 
lish  :  he  ha-^  hi*?  scheme  for  Ireland,  to»^: 
and  it  i^  e  n  this  account  that  we  h.ive 
done  ourselves  the  honour  to  take  bis 
laat  two^hiUing  pamphlet  Into  oar  te> 
rioos  consideration. 

Mr.  Hewitt  Davis  asks  himself  the 
important  que«;tion,"  What  can  bed^"t* 
to  improve  Ireland?"  And  though  be 
admits  that  the  question  has  been  orten 
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ttlced  Wore*  Mil  appMn  to  hm 

*'  constantly  bafHed  the  consideration 
of  (he  wi<:r>t  heads, "  it  <^ies  not  appear 
to  give  him  much  truuhle  to  find  an 
answer.  He  confesses,  indeed,  to  Mnno 
diffidence  in  offering  a  new  suggMtiODi 
and  affirms  tlut  it  is  only  '*  the  strong 
need"  for  sutuething  being  done  that 
induces  biin  to  offer  his  plan  to  the 
public.   It  it  dear  ciioagb  that  if  the 
need  for  e  pleo  of  improvement  be 
Ftronfr,  the  dtffidenpe  of  the  kind  pro- 
jt'ctor  is  not;  hut  it  is  not  at  all  certain 
that  bis  8ugKe«tion  is  as  *<new"  as  be 
thinka  it.    We  must*  bowever*  give 
tbis  gentleman  of  the  Old  Jewry  great 
credit  for  his  benevolence.  He  says  he 
baa  in  view  not  only  the  improvement 
of  the  hasbandry  of  Ireland,  but  the 
amendment  of  the  morals,  habits,  and 
condition  of  its  agrlfultnril  labour- 
ers.   Think  of  this  gentleman,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  uiuucent  city  of  Loq« 
don,  and  in  that  pert  of  it  called  Pre- 
derick's  Place,"  sacred  to  Israelites 
without  puilo — think  of  his  patriotic 
concern  lor  the  morals  of  Irish  labour- 
ers io  Ireland  1   But  bow  is  the  refor- 
mation to  be  effected  ?  First,  after  the 
manner  of  some  t  rnin  -nt  rhetoricians, 
be  tells  us  how  the  thin^^  deaiderated 
is  not  to  be  done.    He  wouUl  not,  he 
•ays,  attempt  it "  by  introducingScotoli 
and  English  farmers  as  examples  to  the 
natives."  This,  be  assures  us,  hns  frp- 

Jjuently  been  done,  and  has  signally 
ailed.    The  Iriah,  in  his  opinion,  will 
not  learn  ^  from  foreign  examples. 
Tbeir  prejodtces,  settled  habits,  and 
customs  are  obstacles  that  a  stranger 
cannot  overcome.    But  Mr.  Hewitt 
Davis  is  not  therefore  dannted*  Muebt 
he  thinks,  might  be  done  by  making 
Briiisk' taught  Irishmen  the  teachers 
and  fellow- labourers  of  the  Irish — 
"  thus  shewing  them  the  impruveiuent 
they  are  capable  e/*'— and  iM'tnging 
home  to  them  masters  against  whom 
they  would  have  no  Irish  prejudices. 
He  would  make  managers  of  natives 
**  who,  understanding  tbeir  feelings 
and  humours,  wonld  not  be  prevented, 
by  running  counter  to  them,  from 
leading  them  into  new  ways."  Mr. 
Davis  believes  that  this,  as  all  expe- 
perieooe  hai  abe«n,  if  the  only  mode 
by  which  improtement  may  be  grafted 
on  a  native  stock.    Having  thus  fixed 
}iTS  jirinciple<*  of  iinproveuient  in  his 
own  inmii,  thi^  agricuiiurai  Socrates 

of  the  Old  Jewrjt  in  the  citj  of  Lon- 


don, prooeeds  to  lay  down  bis  plan,  in 
which  bucolic  and  benevolent  phitoso- 

phy  are  equally  conspieuons  ;  to  say 
DOtbtng  of  the  little  episodical  expe- 
dient of  getting  the  ienrteef  of  strong 
Irish  lade  of  sixteen  and  upwards, 

not  only  gratit,  but  accompnnied  with 
a  small  premium  !  Here  is  the  plan  of 
thin  "  didident"  projector 

'*  "Most  pcr*(ins  are  aoquniiifed  witli  the 
parochial  practice  pursued  in  £iiglsnd,  of 
appraitwing  out  to  meebanlesl  trades  and 
services  the  puu{x^r  children,  as  they  attain 
suflicicnt  nialiuity.  Of  the  advantages  of 
this  system  the  public  arc  generally  9en»ib1e. 
I  allade  not  so  mndi  to  ths  relief  from  their 
charp'.  tfiat  result^?  from  thtis  providing  for 
them,  hut  rather  to  the  good  that  is  doos  to 
society  by  the  odavaslon  bite  umAiI  ineni« 
bers  that  t»k(n  place,  of  thoae  who  otherwise 
would  prove  an  increasing  dn^',  and  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  mii^c'iit-r.  Mauy  important 
improvements  tiavc  ori^nated  from  tliia 
source,  and  high  civic  honours  have  been 
attaioed  by  means  of  tlie  education  thus 
given ;  sud  T  wonld  suggest  that  a  sfodlar 
practice,  mrxlifli  d  and  extended  to  the  sons 
of  small  farmers,  might  readily  be  adopted 
in  Ireland,  and  with  this  advantage  to  the 
youths^  that  their  masters  being  found  them 
in  England  or  Scotland,  tlnir  education 
should  be  superior  to  that  to  be  gained  at 
home. 

**  Hy  tho  fts^istan<■p  of  flovenirnont,  a  ,  r  - 
neral  system  of  apprenticing  to  this  counter 
might  be  w^y  arranged.  For  the  sake  of 
liaviii;;  tht-ir  services  gratia,  and  a  small 
premiutii,  faniiiiijr  ainl  other  masters  might 
readily  be  found  to  accept  for  three  or  four 
years  lads  of  the  sge  of  sixteen  and  up- 
ward-<.  TVfy  idea  is  that  youths  so  domesti- 
cated and  trained  wouki  get  accustomed  to  a 
higher  order  ef  comforts,  sad  resdily  and 
permanently  soqnira  knowledge  and  habits 
thnt  thf»y  aft<"nrnrd<«  woidd  take  l>a(  k  to  Ire- 
land, returning  with  the  impruveiJ  fttlingt 
ikai  ki^er  ckrUUetiim  jftneratea,  freed  of 
tli.  ir  own  prejiidiees.  and  without  the  Impe^ 
dimcnt  of  that  of  the  natim  to  work  agahut 
them.** 

ni!)bon,  in  his  arbour  at  T  nuennne, 
u  hen  he  put  the  last  finishing- touch  to 
liis  "  DecUne  and  Tall,"  can  scarcely 
have  been  more  pleased  with  himself 
than  this  gentleman,  in  his  back-ofBce 
in  the  Old  Jewry,  ufller  concludin|[r  the 
foregoing  paragraph.  He  doubtless 
imagined  the  success  of  bis  plan  ;  and 
in  hie  mind's  eye  be  observed  these 
youths  returning  to  IrelntMl  "  with  the 
improved  fr(  that  higiu  r  civilisa- 
tiongeniiraies,  and  with  that  enlarged 
aense  of  gtiMrosity  and  joviality  wueh 
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an  apprenticed  labourer  in  an  Englieh 

farm-house  is  so  liliely  t<>  acquire — 
returning  to  Ireland  to  impress  upon 
the  •«  natives"  the  superiority  of  Eng- 
lish ways,  and  the  advantage  of  imitat- 
ing English  habits.  The  Irish  people^ 
however,  sometimes  also  indulge  In 
meditation  ;  and  it  may  occur  to  them 
that  the  civilisation  of  the  labourers 
in  the  English  agricultural  districts  is 
not  of  a  very  high  order.  A  book  It 
eitantt  under  the  title  of  K  Report 
on  the  Employment  of  Women  and 
Children  in  Agriculture  in  Englanrl 
and  having  perused  that,  we  do  not 
gather  from  it  that  agricultural  ap- 

ftreotices  were  litghly  civilised,  or 
ikeljsotobe.  Their  thoughts,  when 
they  had  any,  seemed  chiefly  bent  upon 
food.  Their  "higher  civilisation" 
teTKlc'l  nltopether  to  a  good  bellyful. 
Ingemi  largitor  venter,  \'i  a  fancy  of  the 
saiiric  poet ;  but  here  the  operation 
seems  to  be  the  other  way.  The  ibl* 
lowing  is  a  sample  of  the  evidenoe 
from  Devonshire 

*•  I  was  apprenticed  soon  after  I  was  nine 
yearsold*  My  master  had  a  good  deal  of 
land ;  he  bad  four  or  live  approniiccs  besidfla 
me.  I  n  gcXKl  plac»-.  I  noverwaa 
he  u.  M  or  ill-used  by  my  master;  but  1  was 
bauiy  used  by  the  other  appfSBtleM.  Ap- 
pveotioei  always  beat  each  oUier^  go  wherever 
you  will.  I  had  plenty  to  cat  and  drink. 
\Ve  all  K- >t  diniu  r  together.  We  had  meat 
every  day — generally  boiled  pork;  sorae- 
times  we  might  have  mutton.  We  had  broUi 
for  breakfast  sometimes ;  at  otlar  times  fv'vM 
liacon  and  potatoes.  I  always  had  a  belly- 
ful ;  if  Mhort  one  Uajf,  I  made  up  for  Uike 
neari.  The  bojrt  and  men  (sight  or  nine  of 
tliora)  slept  in  one  room.  I  went  to  s»  fM>ol 
before  I  was  a|>prcntic<.(l,  but  not  afterwards, 
I  went  to  a  Sunday-school,  but  1  had  to  give 
it  up:  1  liadtoattcndloeittle.  Ithiokmj 
place  was  a  very  good  one.  I  don't  think 
other  phaes  in  general  were  so  good.  I 
have  heard  other  apprentices  speak  diil'o* 
leotly  of  their  plaees  to  what  I  do." 

We  wish  to  do  all  jostice  to  the 
ftrmplaboorers  of  England.  They 

are  a  patient,  hard-wcrl;ing  race,  who 
eat  their  victuals  quietly,  and  have  a 
great  reverence  for  the  parish  con- 
stable ;  but  we  never  beard  that  thej 
were  remarkable  either  tat  intelligenoe 
or  oivilisation  |  and  it  really  ooenrs  to 
QS,  notwithstanding  the  pmvity  of 
Mr.  Davis,  that  there  is  something 
highly  ludicrous  in  the  notion  of 
teaching  a  **  higher  ciyilisatioQ "  to 


Irifih  lads,  hy  making  th«m  the  a*s> 
<M-it('<  ot'  EngH>h  firni'-r>*  l.ibourer*, 
'i  iiere  is,  indeed,  jvonit^liiin-/  a|»[tr<>- 
priate  to  the  condition  of  agricultural 
Ireland  under  the  blessings  of  Peelite 
legislation,  in  reeommeodiog  for  its 
benefit  the  same  treatment  which  ii 
applied  to  the  children  of  Eneli*b 
paupers  ;  but  this  has  a  touch  oi 
satiric  bitterness,  scarcely  to  have  been 
expected  from  the  benevolent  phile* 
sopher  of  the  Old  Jewry. 

But  if  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis  hail* given 
himself  the  trouble  to  study  the  hts- 
tory  of  Ireland,  either  in  the  earlier 
times  of   British  counexion,  or  in 
more  modern  times,  he  would  have 
found  that  hie  p1an»  however  admirw 
able»  is  by  no  means  original.  Centit* 
ries  ago  the  sons  of  Irish  chiefs  were 
occasionally  brought  up  and  trained 
in  England,  in  order  that,  at  their 
maturity,  they  might  transplant  £i^* 
lish  tastes  and  habits  to  their  own 
eoantrj.    Some  forty  years  ago,  it 
occurred  to  one  of  the  bright  political 
geniuses  of  the   time  to  send  the 
Irish  militia  regiments   to  serve  in 
England,  while  the  English  came  to 
Ireland— the  intention  being,  that  the 
Irish  should  acquire  English  habits^ 
while  the  English  should  set  an  ex- 
ample in  thi"  country  for  the  comrr.on 
peoplo  to  f  Uuw.     The  design  was 
plausible — but  who  can  control  nature? 
No  one.   Irish  habits  with  aU  dieir 
faults— and  we  do  not  seek  to  extenuate 
them — have  a  something   in  them 
whicli  tloof  not  give  way  to.  hut  rather 
absorbs  the  "higher  civilisation  *  of 
the  English  into  itself.     For  nearly 
seven  hundred  years  it  has  been  Ibund 
that  the  English  who  settle  hem 
gradually  become  "  more  Irish  than 
the  Irish  thcm'-clvos      while  it  does 
not  appear  that   the  force  either  «.f 
example,  or  habit,  or  association,  vui 
give  a  permanent  British  diameter  l» 
the  Irish.    We  notioe  this  asa£set 
in  natural  histoij.   Some  maj  thiak 
it  a  great  misfortune — others  msy 
judge  very  differently  ;  but,  whatever 
thf  true  philosophy  of  the  matter  m&f 
be,  it  is  but  prudent  to  have  r^ard  ts 
the  fact 

Perhaps  it  is  not  impossible  to  ac- 
count for  it.  Not  many  weeks  ago  wt 
met  near  the  Exchange  of  Livrrp<iol, 
as  one  goeth  toward?  the  dock?,  a  inrt 
in  coarse  but  not  ragged  clothiogr  ehs 

looked  at  if  hA  wodd  aol  be  eA*^ 
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e<l  if  porter's  seivice  were  oiTtfred 
hint. 

•<  Will  yon  carry  a  carpet-baj?  for 
me,  my  good  felloir,  down  to  the  Iri«h 

packet  ?" 

"  An'  welcome,  your  honDr." 
You  can  show  me  the  way  at  the 
Bame  time,  for  I  don't  know  where  to 
find  her?*' 

**  To  he  sure,  sir  ;  is  it  the  Dublin 
packet  or  the  Ivinj^stown  pne!<pt  ?" 
**  The  one  that  carries  the  mail." 
"  That's  the  Kingst(»wn,  and  a  beau- 
tiful boat  she  is  that  y(»u*ll  po  in.  To- 
morrow  niornin',  at  dayhi^ht,  you'll 
be  in  the  place  I  left  five  year  ago,  and 
never  went  hack  " 

Then  yon  found  it  more  agreeable 
to  live  here,  I  suppose?' 

"  No,  .sir,  Hivil  a  hit;  hut  this  h  a 
place,  sir,  where  you  can  aim  the 
pL-iiDy,  an*  that's  the  raiaon  1  stay ; 
but  1  never  liked  the  place  nor  the 
people,  an*  never  will." 

"  i  should  like  t(»  know  what  it  is 
that  you  dijilike  in  the  people  here  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  there's  no  heart  in  them 
at  all  at  all.  It's  ail  for  the  money. 
It's  that  they're  thinkin*  of,  mornin'* 
nooUf  an*  niphf.'* 

•*  I'm  sorry  for  that :  their  religion 
ought  to  teach  tlicm  better." 

*' Oh.  is  it  religiiMi,  ir  ?  Divil  a 
much  of  that  it  is  that  troubles  them." 

By  this  time  we  had  arrived  at  the 
vessel,  and  our  colloquy  ended.  But  here 
was  ft  man  who,  after  live  years  of  rhat 
apprenticeship  which  Mr.  Hewitt  \)\ 
vis  desiderates,  would  not  have  thoii.rht 
himself  more  highly  civilised  by  the 
acquisition  of  English  habits,  nor  wil- 
lingiy  have  introduced  them  at  home 
jf  he  had  the  opportunity.     We  do 
not  object  to  Lon  Ion  writer*,  agricuU 
tural  or  political,  for  holding  the  opi- 
nion that  there  is  <*  strong  need**  for 
eomething  being  done  fir  tlie  iniprove- 
nifut  of  Ireland,  and  also  (f  Irish 
habits  in  many  respects  j  but  if  tiiey 
suppose  that  there  is  such  a  f.tscination 
and  attractiveness  in  Eftglish  habits, 
and  in  tlie  strictly  commercial  civilisa- 
tion which  iiiiw  prevail?--,  as  to  g-ive 
rise  to  a  passion  of  imitation  in  the 
breasts  of  all  who  behold  them,  we 
inu  I  say  that  they  l.ibour  under  a  fond 
delusion,  which  (for  the  sake  of  truth) 
the  ?ooner  they  get  rid  of  the  hv  tter. 
fsa  doubt  we  have  our  "prejudices," 
And  something  more,  whtcn  we  shonld 
do  well  to  correct  and  reform ;  but  we 
TOL.  XXXV« — NO.  CCTIII. 


should  n<Bi  do  wf-ll  ta  become  mere 
slaves  of  inercantde  profit — to  throw 
away  all  sentiment  and  feeling — to 
make  our  upper  and  middle  classes 
worshippers  of  full  purse.s  and  oar 
working  classes  find  their  heaven  in 
fat  pork.  Bad  ns  we  may  be,  thU  is 
not  the  kind  of  reform  and  improve* 
n>eiit  which  we  require. 

Mr.  Hewitt  D.ivi.s  sees  two  obsta^'l'  '?, 
and  only  two,  to  his  henutiful  plin  fir 
the  civilisation  and  enii^rlitenment  of 
the  Irish  p'  ojjIc.  The  first  is  the  ez« 
pense;  and  the  second  is  the  possibility 
that  many  of  the  apprentices,  enliL'ht- 
ened  and  eiviiised  by  tlieir  association 
with  English  agricultural  labourers, 
would  not  return  to  Ireland.  These 
obstacle.s,  however,  are,  accordi  ng  to  his 
own  elegant  expression,  to  ho  **  protten 
over."  As  to  the  expense,  he  thinks 
that  a  premium  of  £25,  and  an  outfit 
of  £10,  would  be  sufficient  to  secure 
m.n=!ters  for  the  apprentices,  who,  in 
return  fi>r  their  lahaurj  would  teach 
and  maititain  them  for  three  or  four 
years.  Looking  to  the  advantages  that 
would  alternately  result  to  both  coun- 
tries from  nn  out  lay  of  l'.*3.^,000  a-year 
(the  London  projector  has  not  the 
sli^^htcst  scintilla  of  doubt  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  his  plan),  in  thus  annually 
providing  one  thousand  disciples  for 
Ireland's  improvement,  the  expense 
does  not  appear  to  him  a  consideration 
to  prevent  <*  a  design  of  to  much  pro* 
misc  "  from  being  tried. 

Hut,  tlien,  as  to  the  apprentices  not 
returning  from  the  delitrhts  f>f  Eng'hsh 
agricultural  labour  to  civilise  their 
own  country — this  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis 
wonld  meet  by  proposing  that  persoi  s 
tlms  qualified,  and  duly  recnmrnmrfcdf 
dhouht  hi  made  preferentially  eligilde 
f  >r  certain  government  posts  and  offi- 
cial situations ;  and  besides  this,  in  his 
0|Hnion,  their  value  in  Ireland  as  far- 
mer-;, bailiffs,  oversccr«,  irardeners, 
and  the  like,  would  soon  be  felt,  and 
would  be  certain  of  becoming  so  highly 
appreciated  by  private  individuals,  as  to 
en.sure  tliem  \ahia!)!c  engagements. 
This  is  v»  ry  fine  an  1  Mi^hly  plausible; 
but  we  never  heard  before  that  the 
apprentices  of  English  f<irmers  became 
so  retnarkably  intelligent  that  they 
could  act  as  baiii}i":<,  overseers,  ga* - 
ilener:^,  and  the  like.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  always  lieard  tVocn  Lord  John 
Russell,  who  leads  the  Wh  g  party, 
down  to  Mr*  Roebuck^  who  leads  him- 
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e«-lf»  thftl  Eii^liah  fcirinert  in  p-ncral 
are  the  dullest  of  the  Hnll,  and  tht> 
C'^nrsc'st  (if  thf  r>Mr"^e  ;  j^o  that  un!f  si< 
tiiey  CHU  teai  ii  Alt^it  ihey  !liriii<fUes 
da  not  know,  it  does  n(»t  uppt  ar  how 
the  proposed  «« apprentice***  are  to  be* 
come  the  uncoininonlv  snart  fellows 
that  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis  9o  sapiently 
ftiit!ci{).'it(»«».  The  Report  we  h.ive  nU 
ffad}'  m.Atod  tVnni  civjit  »ins  ti»©  evi- 
dence ut  a  gre^t  in^uy  apprentices,  and 
the^r  make  f^nent  mention  of  bow 
much  beef  thej  ffot,  and  how  much 
beating  ;  but  of  knowledge,  bevond 
plouphin^  or  herdintj  cattle,  we  bear 
nothing"  in  tills  evivlt-m  e. 

Our  enlightened  citizen  refers  to  the 
wiMlom  of  tbe  Paeba  of  Eg^pt,  shewn 
in  tbe  nmihar  itepp  he  bas  taken  to 
improve  his  dominions,  wherehy  be 
**  has  entailed  nn  :i<lv:ince  of  know  ledp'c, 
and  a  triumph  over  nutire  fmr/iurity 
and  ignorance,  Uiat  in  no  other  viay 
could  have  been  effected.  But  what 
baa  the  Faeba  done  ?  According  to 
Mr.  Hewitt  Da?it»  he  has,  for  some 
years  past,  been  annually  sending  na- 
tive youths  to  the  In '^t  ?f}iools  and 
collcLr*^^  in  Europe,  in  or.lt  r  to  sup- 
ply in&truclors  for  the  renovation  of 
his  conntrv.**  Now,  what  is  there  ia 
tbia  aimiiar  "  to  sendiny?  apprentices 
who  are  to  work  for  English  farmers, 
in  consideration  of  beinp-  maintained, 
and  taught  as  much  of  farming  as 
English  farmers  know?  What  siroi* 
laritj  ia  there  between  the  labourers* 
department  of  an  English  farm»  and 
''the  best  schools  and  colleges  in  £o* 
rope?"  This  London  citizen  in  cer- 
tainly a  rare  f^^Ilow  at  a  couipnrison. 
The  representative  of  Echo,  in  (»al- 
Fay  county,  who  responded  "  Pretty 
well,  I  thank  joa*'  to  thesbont  **  How 
d*jou  do,  Paddy  Blake  ?"  had  scarcely 
so  fanciful  a  notion  of  .similarity  as 
Mr.  Hewitt  Davi««.  We  are,  however, 
M^ucb  obliged  to  him  for  ranking  our 


"  native  barl>aritv  and  ignorance"  with 

t!iat  of  Fgvpt.  If  tre  cannot  feel  Vf»rjf 
profciund  re-txet  f'^r  ilie  pervading 
couunereiali-'^m  » liieh  broods  over 
everything  in  England,  we  can  indolp;* 
in  the  gravest  reverenoe  for  tbt 
auiiquities  of  Egypt.  The  mtos  sf 
Thehes  seem  to  us  more  honourabk 
than  the  nnve1tit«i  of  H»-uminai:pra, 
and  to  have  ftml  MemphU,  appe«irs  to 

us  a  greater  glory  than  to  have  

Manchester  I 

In  concluding  his  chapter  Bpon  whift 
may  he  done  for  the  improvement  of 
Ireland, this oi vie  ]>hilosopher  is  pi.  a?ed 
to  make,  with  reterence  tonur  cuUQtrj, 
the  following  ob:§ervatiun8  : — 

'*The  difRcelQr  to  hnprove  a  native  pa|»* 
fetion,  by  fimiga  examples  hroogbt  hrane  td 
tliem  by  sit  rangers,  I  lliink  i>  very  erideal 
from  geoeral  history.  Wherever  <x»lou« 
ba«e  Iwen  establidied,  the  octghuJ  race  sv* 
peer  lo  have  eiUier  retreated,  or  rvmaincit  far 
ji  jistiiK't  people,  scari  fly  Iottiw-p? 
any  improvement  from  their  marc  eniiffktentd 
luighbonra  ;  and  further,  the  extiiietwii  «f 
the  oolony  has  genenlly  kfl  tbe  on^rinil 
raes  to  qnickly  ri  tum  to  its  origif>al  h^- 
hatitv.  rinw  little  have  the  Datives  *»f  $sr 
cuuiitry  ever  bormwed  of  tbe  custom*  w 
babits'brooght  home  to  tb«n  hjf  tAetr  «ie- 

What  a  dulcet  voice  tbis  is,  from 
Frederick's  Place,  Old  Jewry,  in  ihs 
city  of  London  !  Whether  Mr.  Hewitt 
Davis  has  been  a|>rofoiinil  stndcnief 
"general  history,*'  may,  perhaps,  bs 
matter  of  doubt.  There  caa,  how* 
ever,  be  no  dotibt  nt  all  that,  if  ha 
hnd  a  jn*t  ant i [i.it liy  to  what  is  '-^ 
(ireek  called  £nri«ga««Ai»,  that  is,  tb« 
conduct  of  one  who  is  wanting  in  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  polite  and  be* 
coming,  he  wonld  have  refrained  from 
a  paragrapli  which  is  either 
irrelevant  to  tbe  matter  in  bafid*  ec 
a  gratuitous  insult. 
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Althoooh  the  a^t  of  chivalry  haa 

lonj;  since  parsed  awny,  and  our  na- 
tures have  altervd  u  itb  the  changing 
aspect  of  the  times  in  which  our  lot  is 
east*  it  is  still  pleasant  and  iojttruotive 
in  these  days  of  cotton  lords  and 
roushroom  gentility — when  gold  ap- 
pears the  test  of  worth — to  linger 
ov«r  tba  glories  of  old  times,  and  to 
trMO  in  the  mouldering  annals  of  the 
past  the  histories  of  men  eminent  alike 
un'ler  the  mantle  and  the  ?»hieUl — to 
contemplate  the  itnighttj  devotion 
which  loyalty  to  a  fallen  cause  elicited 
in  high  and  noble  natures — to  see  from 
the  records  of  dim  tradition  the  furms 
of  long  forgotten  warriors  pa^s  in  re- 
view before  us-^to  hold  conver&e  with 
then*  centaries  after  they  have  passed 
away — to  trace  the  passions  and  gene- 
rous rmntions  hy  which  their  trusty 
hearts  were  once  so  profoundly  stir- 
red ;  and  in  the  glorious  memories 
of  the  Past  to  gain  a  temporary  ob* 
liviun  from  the  toil.sotnc  r.ires  of  the 
bustling  and  mercenary  Present. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  la- 
hoars  and  lueubrattons  of  recent  es- 
sayists and  historians,  attracted  by  a 
period  of  our  history — the  thrilling 
intereit  of  which  lias  opened  a  fielil  so 
fertile  for  their  lahourit — have  been 
mainly  directed  to  the  task  of  disin- 
terring from  oblivion  those  stern 
fanatics  who  deluged  in  seas  of 
blood  the  fair  and  fertile  fields  of 
England,  and  of  investing  their 
diaracter  with  all  that  is  noble  and 
attractive.  In  the  attainment  of  that 
object,  they  one  anfl  all  seem  t  n  much 
disposed  to  forget  the  darker  bliades 
of  their  nature ;  and  while  all  the 
odium  of  these  unhnppy  contests  has 
been  heaped  with  a  i.sh  hand  upon 
the  unfortunate  m  natch,  the  crimes 
and  cruelties  whicii  di&graced  them 
have  been  kept  to  the  background. 

We  are  glad,  therefore,  this  book 
has  made  if«  rvppearancp.  The  pHt- 
tering  sophistries  of  Macaulay — the 
mandtin  rbapsodiee  of  Carlyle,  and 
the  painful  laborioasnesa  of  Forster, 


hare  alike  failed  to  shake  oar  sympa- 
thies with  the  ill-starred  race  of  the 
Stuarts,  We  have  no  fancy  for  fierce 
and  gloomy  Puritans,  who  marched 
into  battle  sooffling  a  psalm  tune*  and 
murdered  kings  and  archbtshopa 
in  cold  blood.  They  may  have  been 
made  the  instruments  of  effecting 
much  of  that  constitutional  freedom 
which  we  now  enjoy  ;  hot  they  were 
vile  instruments.  We  turn  with  dis- 
gust and  ahhorrrnce  from  tlie  vulgar 
crew  to  the  Cavaiitrs — those  sturdv  and 
true  men  whose  loyalty  braved  the 
storm  of  many  a  battle-field. 

Those  prallant  men  have  at  least  been 
rescued  from  the  cloud  of  oblivion 
which  seemed  darkening  down  upon 
their  memory.  Prince  Rupert,  with  hit 
associates,  we  had  been  accastomed  to 
rcfrard  rather  as  shadowy  forms  which 
flitted  darkly  across  the  page  of  bis* 
tory ,  than  as  real,  e  ar  nes  t,  practical  men, 
of  thewsand  sinews,  and  flesh  and  blood 
like  our  own.  Here,  however,  after  a 
lapse  of  two  hundred  years,  the  gallant 
leader  starts  from  the  canvas,  clothed 
in  all  the  hues  of  life  and  reality— 
we  have  hira  living  and  breathing  before 
us  in  all  the  phases  of  his  chequered 
career.  We  see  the  child  dandled  at 
his  baptismal  font  iu  the  mailed  hands 
of  the  grim  TransyWanian  Count-^ 
the  brave  boy  fighting  with  all  the 
impetuous  gallantry  of  his  nature 
again.st  the  hereditary  foe  of  his 
father's  kingdom— ^now  a  prisoner  in 
the  grim  old  fortress  of  Lintx» 
watching  time,  and  t!ie  lark  river 
roiling  by.  We  see  him  with  his  great 
dogge,  Boye,  once  more  on  English 
soil.  We  have  him  charging  home 
at  Worcester,  or  undismayed  amid  the 
carnnpc  at  Mar.ston  Moor,  vainly  en- 
deavouring, with  desperate  gallantry, 
to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  that  awful 
day ;  then  we  see  him  an  admiral 
upon  the  Spanish  main,  sailing  under 
the  standard  of  the  old  vikintrs  ;  and 
at  length,  after  a  life  of  adventures, 
stranger  than  those  of  any  hero  of  old 
renown>  retiring  to  his  house  in  Spring* 


*  "  Memoirs  of  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers;  including  their  Private  GooespoodencSb' 
Edited     EUiot  Warbiirton,  Esq.   8  vols.  8vo.  LonilMi :  Rklurd  Benthiar. 
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lirardtH!*,  where  Je'tiii  fuun»l  hi  n  oc?u- 
|4fU  in  the  { cftcrfol  pursaits  of  ttlt^red 
times.  Kdch  pa5sag;e  of  bis  rv, 
lV'>;u  ihe  cra<ile  to  I'he  grave,  i*  hiW 
!urc  us.  We  lin::'  r  over  evcrv  in- 
ci'lent  which  Ueiftlu^ts  more  ftron^lj 
the  chivalrous  devotion  of  his  ardent 
nature,  a;  i  view  him,  at  llie  last,  as 
a  ktiight,  indeed,  witboat  fear  and 
without  reproach. 

In   casting  a  rapid,  retrospective 
glance  over  the  battles,  seiget ,  and  for- 
tune* which  the  p.i'jes  of  Mr.  War- 
Imrton's  hooU  unfoM  to  nnr  v?ew,  c.xt 
niin*»$  are  irresi«tihly  led  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  lUvinj  of  the  dittster* 
which  befel  the  roval  caoM— that 
cause  which,  as  the  author  f  >r«  ibiy 
puts  it,  wai  once  the  cau^e  of  hall"  of 
England — maj   be,    without  doubt* 
traced  to  the  want  of  discipline  and 
organisation  which  unfortnnatelj  pre. 
Tii!cd  in  the  king's  armj.    The  h.ittles 
>^llich  were  tr.iined  seem  to  havi^  lu'vn 
won  more       good  fortune,  ihau  bj 
tho  svstematie  acting  npon  any  well* 
oonceived  or  well-arrangedpUn ;  while 
thr><e  that  were  !<»st  appear  to  have 
been  recklc4>sly  thrown  away  by  an 
unhappj  rashness,  which  would  betd 
no  warninji^,  or  profit  by  no  example* 
We  find,  for  instance,  in  almost  every 
battle,  that  the  charge  of  the  cavalry 
was  irreaislibie  ;   it  broke  through 
and  overwhelmed  every  impediment  % 
But  then  it  not  unfireqaently  happen- 
ed, that  after  the  successful  cliarpe, 
the   victors,  turning-  ronnd,  saw  the 
battle   behind   thoia  either  lost,  or 
in  irretrievable  confosion.  Carried 
away  by  their  impetuosityt  they  hare 
pursued  the  broken  host ;  and  in  the 
meantime  their  friends,   deprived  of 
their    assistance,    have    been  over- 
whelmed in  their  torn.    Such  was  the 
case  ftt  Marston  Moor,  at  Hastings, 
nnd  many  another  fight  besides.  But 
we  anticipate  :  and  before  we  go  fur- 
ther in  our  observations  upon  the 
work  before  us,  we  must  present  to 
the  nntiue  of  r:ir  readers  the  pnrtratt 
of  Prinee  H  i;j  ert  which  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton  has  drawn  :— 

"Prince  Rupert  was  now  nearly  twenty 
three — the  beau  ideal  of  a  f^Uant  cnvalior. 
Ill*  fi^re  tall,  vij^orous  and  symmetrical, 
would  have  been  somewhat  stately  but  forilS 
gr.'.ceful  Ucarlii^  ami  n"':,i\':  ta.sc.  A  N  ehcinent, 
yctdrtn  charncter,  predominates  in  the  counte- 
tmt^  comUnedi  Into  a  certain  gentloMH^ 
^iperant  only  in  thsthonghHU^  batnot  pea- 


Mre  cyts.    I-anxe,  «iark,  an.l  wpH-fepJSni 
e>>bnf wt  ommtvfa  a  bii^b««d  RomaBM*; 
til''  ti,  ;H  rli|i  is  liii'  ly  cut,  l>iit  yjm  what  'a- 
percuicos  iu  expr«^ion ;  Ut«  lou\r  ui 
the  month  and  chin  have  a  v^ty  diAfraS 
in  -Aiiinir.  an<i  impart  a  tooe  of  inn  n^1> 
ti  lU  l'>  tiie  vrhole  couDti«nancf* ;  loug.  ftowr'.r-f 
Utiir  (tliXC'Ujju  which,  doubilcs^,  carlal  lie 
ranaiilic  lore  lock)  flowed  ortr  tlx  ".o 
em'  rolitriHl  cellar,  or  the  scarlet  closk;  bf 
wore  neitlter  beard  dot  tuoustacbes,  tbm  al- 
most nnivenal,  and    his  cbsek,  thov^ 
bronr'ni  by  exposure,  was  markeii  by  a  ro- 
tn  r  !y  lin»[<le.    ' 'n  t!-.*'  whole,  our  ca\TiIiflr 
iiia-t  Uuve  prescnttxi  uu  apitcaraaceasattrac- 
tivt^  in  a  larly  s  eye,  and  as  ualovdf  ist 
Puritdn'5.        T.i;i(lvt  '  ever  immi>ruliicd. 
Such  wa3  the  a:>p<:-ct  of  th&  yooog  i'skuae^ 
wbo  won  for  himsdr  a  name  so  RnowiwdM 
tlk«  Iwdilior.i  uf  vnr  civil  wr:r%  yd  as- 
certain in  their  hi.stori-.     He  b  now  riUisg 
saic-by-side  with  his  royal  kinsman  tolSot* 
tingliMi,  on  the  way  to  the  opening  aomil 
the  pn-al  traginiy.     A   string   wir-i  V5« 
sweeping  over  Uie  wide  vaLky  of  the  Trect, 
then  mMoelosed  by  fenees,  and  only  naiM 
at  wiJe  intervals  by  some  low,  strong  f^"-- 
hou><'-',  with  innumerable  gabl«?s.    la  iw 
dij*ian€C,  locally  n-licved  aj^ainst  Uie  stomir 
sky,  rase  the  stem  oU  Castle  of  KotliBS'  | 
hiini ;  a  fl  i^'  staff,  a:*  yet  innocent  of  tlw 
fatal  fctaivUrU,  was  visible  on  ilA  lilgbat 
tower.   Tinn^  peace  and  seeority  had  Is* 
vcstetl  tiie  »  imtry  round  with  a  ^try^!if• 
ferent  aspect  from  that  which  Kupert  had  j 
lately  se^u  in  Germany — a  prosperous  po*  • 
santry  ware  gstherio^  in  a  pkntUU  harrat. 
TlxTO  was  ni>  symptnn  niiy  where  of  tlic  ip- 
prtochiug  war,  until  the  royal  cavaluie 
passed  by.  Thegreater  part  of  thei^inisli 
cavalr\-  were  there,  but  tfu-y  woro  -j.^ri'iHy 
furuinbcd  with  the  ha.snel  or  steel  cap,  aal  i 
the  Lack  and  broa<t-pl.ite  that  then  fonnii 
the       ntiil  Iiarti  >>  .f  a  trooper;  for  anm  j 
til*  y  had   nothing  but  t!i  ir  swortls.    Th^  , 
etpupmeut  of  the  king  ami  thcyuuii^gemTal 
was  almost  as  simple.  The  planed  hst  4 
the  time  was  only  laM  aside  on  the 
of  battle,   and  not  always  then  by  tfa* 
reckless  Kuijcrf.  A  short  cloak  of  the  Vtjnei* 
W  is  u{  jcarlct  cloth,  ai:>l  i.ir^'.>  *  avaliy  boob 
i»hiv-t  t>:ivr!oji!-d  the  r-iiain-li  r  of  lb  [-  rs-in.  , 
A  !»k"ndi'r  train  of  heralds  and  purfuivauUs 
and  some  gentlemeo-at-srms,  complstetto 
cavnl  af!.\    Such  was  the  royal  pPOgnA  t> 
the  bead-quarters  of  the  Cavaiicr»." 

Having-  thus  presented  this  picturt 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  we  shall 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  original,  as  set  forth  in  the  psg«< 
of  our  author.  Bat  ere  we  cettf 
upon  this  task,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  indicate  th'-^^r.  j-ourees  of  infor- 
mation from  which  Mr.  Wsrburtoa  \ 
has  drawn  the  materials  for  hii  N»'  | 
graphy.  These  materUlsb  for thenoit 
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parti  con^i&t  of  a  colibctioo  ul'  letters 
fbrmerlj  io  the  poaMMioo  of  Co]onel 
Bennet,  the  stcrttary  of  Frince  Ru- 
pert, au'l  .sincu  traiisujittod  i:i  utibrokL-a 
descent  to  the  present  repre.->fi)tative 
of  the  family,  Mr.  Bennet,  of  P^  t 
House*  member  of  parliament  for  the 
southern  division  of  VV'iltshire,  from 
whom  we  believe  Mr.  Rentlcv,  the 
enlerpri.Hing  publisher,  purchased  ihem 
at  a  large  price ;  thus  affording  to  the 
public,  as  well  as  to  the  author*  who 
has  under  taken  to  edit  the  corres- 
pondence, a  collection  of  materials  for 
this  valuable  history. 

The  Bennet  collection,  we  are  in* 
formed  by  Mr.  Warburton,  consist—. 
First,  of  one  thousand  c  rigin.il  li  tters 
from  the  leadini?  Cavahers,  c<intaining, 
amon^  the  number,  many  original  let- 
ters from  Charles  the  PirEt  and  Se* 
coixJ,  tlu"  Dukes  of  York,  Richmond, 
and  Buckingham,  Lords  Worcester, 
Hertford,  Newcastle,  Clarcndoii,  Go- 
riog,  Digby,  Langdale,  Culpepper, 
Will  Legge,  an<i  A.^^lairton. 

Secondly,  nn  imperfect  and  IVagmon- 
tary  ii^anu^cript  relating  to  the  early 
life  of  the  Prince. 

Thirdly,  a  maaoscript  contatoing 
the  Princx's  adveDtores  as  admiral  of 
the  roval  tk-et,  and  his  buccaneering 
exploits  on  the  Spani-nh  main. 

rourthiy,  Prince  Rupert's  diary,  a 
Tague  chronological  collection  of  aoec* 
dotes  relating  to  the  Prince.    In  addi- 
tion to  these  sources  of  information, 
the  editor  has  consulted  the  Laos- 
downe,  HarleiaOf  Bodleian,  Asbmo- 
lean  libraries,  and  the  collection  in 
the  State  Paper  Office.     This  exten- 
di v«  collection  has  been  culled  out  into 
three   handsome    volumes,  through 
whioh  the  ■tream  of  narratire  flaws 
along  ita  course*  somewhat  impeded 
bj  copious  notes  and  references. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Mr. 
Warburton  possesses  certain  qualities 
which  eminently  fit  him  to  command 
success.    He  has  a  considerable  com- 
mand of  lang^naj^e,  and  a  happy  knack 
at  vivid  and  forcible  description.  He 
ahouid  not,  however,  allow  hia  taste  for 
the  romaotic  to  carry  him  away  into 
extravagance.      With   one   word  of 
reprehenjjion  upon  this  head,  we  must 
return  to  the  personal  adventures  of 
Prince  Rupert. 

When  the  '  Enperor  Ferdinand  of 
Oratz,  in  consequence  (>f  hi.->  juratical 
procef^iiogs  and  his  wanton  cruelties^ 


hud  given  mortal  offence,  among  his 
other  s  u  hj  e  c  t  s,  to  the  peopleof  Bohemiat 
they  asserted  their  independent  rigbta^ 
and  having  seized  Ferdinand  in  his  pa- 
lace, and  thrown  the  imperial  corn* 
missioners  out  of  the  window,  made 
him  sign  his  abdication,  and  offered 
the  crown  to  the  drunken  Duke  of 
Sax<  !i_v,  who  havinprrcfu5ed  the  honour, 
it  was  offered  to  and  accepted  by  Fre- 
derick Prince  Palattae  of  tlie  Rhine* 
Ho  was  son-in-law  of  the  King  of  Eng« 
land,  his  wife  being  Print  ess  Kliza- 
beth,  the  sister  of  Charles  the  First : 
Prince  Rupert,  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent biography,  was  their  son*  No 
cloud  of  future  sorrow  darkened  the 
opening;  days  of  the  gentle  reig^n  of  her 
who  was  called  the  Pearl  of  britaiu. 
She  had  spent  the  earlier  hours  of  her 
life  happy  and  blessed  among-  her  sub- 
jects of  the  Palatinate  at  Heidelberg. 
Many  a  summer  evening  have  we  wan- 
dered alonj^  the  terrace-garden  of  the 
ancient  rumed  eastle  which  is  still 
pointed  out  as  that  which  claimed  the 
peculiar  care  of  this  gentle  ladv,  when 
these  stately  lialls,  so  desolate  now, 
were  thronged  with  brilliant  guest«, 
and  the  flower  of  Europe's  chivalrj 
bowed  beaeath  the  gentle  reign  of  her 
who  was  not  unaptly  called  the  Queen 
of  Hearts. 

The  christening  of  the  little  prince 
must  have  been  from  all  accounts  a 
brilliant  affair  :  princes  and  nobles  as- 
sembled to  witne'-s  the  auspicious  event, 
and  the  infant  was  nursed  at  the 
baptismal  font  by  the  mailed  banda 
of  grim  warriors, — Bethlehem  GaboTf 
an  ingenious  and  darinur  sava^^e,  stand- 
in*^  godfather  by  proxy  in  the  |>er- 
sou  of  Count  ihurtzo — a  species 
of  martial  dandliog,  obserres  Mr. 
Warburton,  which  suited  well  to  the 
future  fortunes  of  the  child.  The 
young  kingdom  of  Bohemia  did  not 
long  survive  the  perils  by  which  infant 
States  are  assailed ;  its  childhood  was 
ricketty,  and  one  by  one  the  royal 
allies  of  its  j)almy  days  of  peace  fell 
awa^.  Austria  rose  against  the  king 
—his  territory  was  iQTaded»  and  her 
troops,  flushed  by  victory,  were  already 
thunderinjr  at  the  gatcsof  Prague.when, 
over  the  passes  of  the  Wesenburj^,  amid 
the  wintry  snow,  went  forth  the  young 
Queen,  with  her  ill-fated  spouse,  the 
monarch  of  nn  hour,  and  the  child 
Rupert,  who,  in  the  hurry  of  depar. 
tui'e#  bad  been  tumbled  into  the  car. 
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ringe-boot,  where  his  lusty  cries  sooa 
nfTorded  to  the  royal  fogitim  »  wlb- 
factory  proof  tKftt  h«  «M  OOl  OoljallTf^ 

but  liUly  to  do  wt'Il. 

Ttje  glouiny  walb  of  the  oM  castU 
of  Cu5triD  afforded  a  brief  refbir*  to  tbo 
deposed  iDonareh,whofiiidJy  took  ap  hit 

residence  afterwards  in  a  palace  at  the 
H'^iTMP,  wherehe  spent  the  remaimler  of 
his  duv8|  iiberail)  inaintaiDeil  by  the»e 
repabficMi  states.    The  edaeatioo  of 
the  young  prince  was  carefully  carried 
on  at  the  I'niversity  of  L^ydeii  ; 
predispos'ti'  Ti  pvjfJently  inciining  in 
favour  ot  a  military  life,  he  rapidly 
acquired  tbo  aeoomplisbmeiits  wbieb 
in  those  days  were  considered  neces- 
iinry  ;  and  so  rapid  was  his  progress 
that  he  had  oot  wore  than  cumuleUKl 
bis  sixteenth  year  wbeo  we  ftod  bhn 
serving  in  the  Life  Goards  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.    It  was  ;iI>ont  thiJ*  period 
that  his  first  visit  was  paid  to  Knjjiand, 
where  he  was  boi»pitably  welcomed  by 
that  mooarch  whose  ill-starred  for- 
taoes  he  was  afterwards  to  share  ;  he 
jipcnt  a  year  in  Eii>;land  —  a  |)l«^:u>ant 
and  a  i|uirt  year,  saith  his  biographer — 
care&iied  and  flattered,  basking  in  both 
court  and  country's  sunshine,  and  im* 
bibing  in  return  !^ik  h  a  love  for  his 
niothpr  country,  that  h  •  thenceforth 
looked  upon  it     iu.<<  ow  n,  with  an  un- 
divided sense  of  patriotim.  Favours 
wore  showered  down  upon  him ;  Laud 
offered  to  inaUe  liiui  a  bishop,  and 
the  King  lord  lieutenant  of  Madagas- 
car, both  of  which  litieral  otfers  the 

Erinee  inagnamiDonslj  defined  |  some* 
ody  else,  wo  forget  who*  wanted 
to  give  hitn  a  wife  and  an  hfcire*;s 
to  boot,  an  offer  which  few  young 
gentieuien  siioilarly  vircuinst^mced 
would  hare  refused.  The  soldier 
of  fortune,  however,  rejected  the 
silken  bonds  of  matrimony,  and  the 
negociations,  which  were  oft'  and  on 
a  considerable  period,  were  at  length 
terminated  by  Mademmaello  Roliao* 
the  young  lady  in  question,  givini^ 
hur  lair  hml  to  another.  The 
prince  »oon  aiterwards  went  over  to 
aasbt  tbe  Prince  of  Orange,  **  then 
beseigiog  the  strong  town  of  Breda." 
Thf*  !»eige  wa«i  stonily  contested,  the 
defenders  of  tlie  town  being  many  and 
valiant  ;  but  the  place  wa^  at  length 
carried  after  some  d<*spfrate  tfghttag, 
Rupert  distinguished  himself,  ui  uu 
at t  irk  upon  a  corn-uiiU,  by  that 
desperate  gallantry    for   which  be 


afterwards    became   so  rentrlubk. 
The  Prince  havtt^  retunisd  tbt 
Haitae,  threw  himself  with  uDahtted 
ardour  into  his  favourite  rriililirT  par- 
suits  ;   be  commanded  a  repjuafnt  of 
cavalry,  and  fought  gallantly  agtiOK 
the  ancient  foe  of  bis  father's  kiii^ 
dom    at    Limgo ;    borne  a«aT  br 
his  own  impetunns  darine,  be  im^ 
himself  8eparat«^d  from  hii  tro»^i>, 
and  hemmed  in  by  the  eQemj  ia 
overwhehniog  oumben.  Thus  fened 
to  bay— 

No  thotigbt  of  retreat  ever  occnrr^^ 
to  the  Prince's  mind  ;  he  strujr^le*! on 
through  his  enemies  as  fast  as  bone 
and  aword  could  carve  th^r  way,  ehn 
suddralv  he  found  himself  the  object 
of  attacK  to  a  score  of  cuirassiers ;  b< 
turned  for  a  moment  to  cheer  on  hu 
men,  and  found  iiimself  alone  ;  «itbs 
desperate  effort  be  brohe  tbronfrh  Im 
assailants,  and  sooo after,  to  his  surpri», 
found  himself  surrounded  by  the  Mgff 
enemy.    For  a  moment  he  was  uD*bl« 
to  account  for  the  neglect,  until  ks 
observed  that  tbe  Aostrtant  all  van  ^ 
white  ribband  in  their  helmets  aa  tl)« 
sign  ;  he  had  by  char)<^e  a  lnptffl  tb< 
same  mark,  to  render  himself  coufpi- 
cootts  to  his  followere ;  and  si  hs 
rode  through  the  confused  and  t&U 
struggling  bands,  under  this  dis^is^' 
he  observed  one  of  the  cornets  whom 
Lord  Craven  had  brought  up  itrug^ 
gling  with  a  few  gullMit  soldifrt  lo 
defend  the  Elector*!  standard.  !•  » 
moment  Rupert  wa^   in  the  nu^^ 
fighting  fiercely  till  h\i  Inst  comrsde 
fell  ;  then,  once  more  burrting  fri^H 
his  assailantsy  he  rode  at  a  high  eafl^ 
his  exhausted  horse  refused  it, 
sunk  uj'ftn  the  ground  ;  his  pursra^^ 
rushed  turward  to  seise  him,  but,str>^' 
ing  down  tbe  foremost  man^  he  rdoM^ 
all  quarter,  and  fought  desperately  on. 
untd,  overwhelmed  with  numbers 
Ixirne  \iy  <^het'r  fuTCf  to  the  groun<l» 
(/oionel  Lippe  struck  up  the  vis*>r  ^ 
his  helmet,  and,  not  knowing  his  fac<v 
demantled  who  he  was.  *'  A  colonel^ 
replied  the  Palatine.    *♦  Sacrement, 
cried  the  grey-haired  veteran,  "J*"* 
are  a  young  one."    Juhi  tbeo  GsW'*' 
Hatsfield  rode  up  ;  he  immedisiflj 
recfignised  his  prisoner,  add reSf-^  Hi'" 
with  respect,  and  committed  hilB 
charge  to  Colonel  Deverftx. 
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1  he  result  of  tiat>  action*  as  far  ha 
th«  Prince  was  eoooernedt  wm  hit 
trmn«iiiittioii  to  the  Castle  of  LiDtz, 

.  whore  Vie  was  detained  pri«;f>n*-r  fur 
nearly  three  jears.  The  governor  «»f 
tbecaatle.  Count  Kuflfstein,  bad  the  Cin- 
|ieror*8  order  to  secure,  if  pottible, 
the  services  of  t>o  promising  a 
soldier  :  it  occurred  to  him  that 
the  beivt  w;4y  of  eti'ectuig  this  object 
wu  to  make  a  convert  of  the  juuug 
heretic.  The  Prit)ce»  howetrer,  proved 
a  more  sturdy  Prote''tant  than  was  an- 
ticipated ;  and  prfth  i!>!v  hi«  education 
made  him  mure  tlian  a  uiaieii  for  the 
County  in  the  rudn  therdogy  of  the 
dajr-  There  wa-*,  however,  at  work 
an  influence  ^vhich  mii^ht  fuive  proved 
more  suhveraivts  «>f  Prince  Rupert's 
orthodox/  than  the  theology  of  the 
Coont.  We  ahdl  permit  the  author 
to  narrate  this  remarkable  pa.ssage  of 
bit  hero't  hittorjr  in  hit  own  wordt ; — 

Among  the  few  recreations  permitted  to 
the  Prinee  was  an  ooosdooal  dinner  with 

the  tv"'\'<'rnor,  and  froe  a<  cess  to  his  jj^urden*. 
It  was  destined  ttiat  hi^  iuipriHonracnt,  as 
w«U  as  his  ehivalric  career,  siionU  lark  no- 
thing of  the  reqairemeots  of  romance. 
Srniii^  ss  it  may  road  in  ttif^***  matler-of- 
fdct  i'.i^ea,  Count  KulFHitoiii  Itinl  a  daiij^btfir, 
an  only,  clieriihed  cliiM,  >vho  lived  in  his 
st.  r;i  iiM  ca^tlo,  liki'  th*'  lir-licnte  Drvad  of 
some  gnarled  tree.  She  was  '  oiie  wf  tl»o 
brightest  botntles  of  her  ai^s,*  and  rarely 
(pfted,  '  no  lefwe  excelling;  in  the  olianni-s  of 
ber  minde  than  of  her  taire  b(Nlye.'  Tiie 
imagination  of  the  reader  will  easily  suitply 
what  Uie  faithful  hisutrian  is  nut  permitu-d. 
Ut  rucorl.  lf'»w  t!ie  li  r-.Nm,  tin-  niislVir- 
tuue^  and  tlje  n«ibk  p«.'r:ii>n  of  ber  royal 
ctiptive,  tonnhed  her  tma^lRAtion :  bow  the 
im,-  til  *u.H  yoiin^  Prince,  w  iio^c  thongliM  h:id 
evt-r  fed  on  t.dfs  of  love  and  nlory,  pa-v^i^l 
hi:»  time  in  that  grim  castle  hitherto  witiMut 
an  (»h|eft,  aave  to  watch  time  and  the  old 
I)aiiut)'-  niUi'i^  t  y  :  how  this  fair  ^i^l  dawnetl 
upon  bi9  gluonty  lite,  charged  by  ber  father 
to  cheer  her  royal  priitoDer,  and,  if  it  might 
be,  to  win  hii*  auuI  over  to  the  ancient  faith. 
Dues  tlie  reader  pity  him — or  even  lier? 
Thonifh  soon  to  be  forsaken,  site  never  was 
fof^tten  in  alt  the  wild  vidssitndes  of  hb 
dnn'.:"rnu>«  and  reckless  career;  »n<l  to  wn- 
man  »  foolish  heart  even  tbb  u  sometliin;.'. 
And  for  hlni'— liow  effeso,  when  wearied  «f 
the  doomed  vet  cliannwi  life  he  bore,  \\n\>l 
hin  thoughts  have  tlowu  back  to  that  fair 
girl:  back,  from  the  huslied  ambnsh,  or 
raging  lMttle-6«ld,  or  stonny  svn-,  u>  tiu  v- 

quiet  and  innoct  nt  days,  w!i'  ii  liu  li-lened  to 
ber  kving  controversy,  as  they  stood  by  the 
anti<[ee  bNtUeaienta,  with  tlit  old  Piuauhe 
roWins  by! 


*'  We  are  not  writing  romance,  but  actual 
biography,   gleaned   pdnAdly   vnt  fhrn 

crali'ft'i!  iiM  ni.intisr-ript's,  thnin;;h  ■whi.-li  her 
character  suU  shines  fair  and  purely.  For 
those  quaint  old  letters  tell  me  that  theoot- 
r.T'vanl  'hoe  never  mmed  her  without  ad* 
miracon,  and  expressiti[»c  a  devotion  to  ser\'e 
her  with  his  lyfe;'  and  it  requires  nothing 
more  to  tell  me  that  her  honour  bad  been 
gnartletl  by  his  own. 

^ievwrtbeieaa,  with  war  re^iounding  all 
pnrand  him,  with  to  many  prizes  to  bt 
foiifiht  for,  an<l  so  much  glory  to  be  woo, 
Mdlliiu  de  Kulfstein  mu.st  have  sometimes 
found  it  a  hard  tank  t4i  cheer  hor  cajjtive  in 
his  ca!;e.  How  liis  yoini^  spirit  mtlat  have 
rhifiMl  .iH  he  saw  glimpses  of  the  wnr  V  'W  bv 
and  vanish  far  away.  And  to  loose  himscif 
fitiin  this  captlvltv,  this  living  grnre,  he  had 
hilt  Mil.'  word  to  utter;  he  had  hut  to  follow 
tbcexaniplo  of  the  chivalrous  Henry  of  Na- 
varre, to  profeM  himself  a  proselyte,  and  to 
Im:  f r>  < .  royal  um  le,  his  impsrial  eufuny, 
hi-  la  ly-luvf.  liis  worldly  int<  rtKt.  were  alt 
in  favour  oi  the  chaiigej  Ids  own  convict ioJi, 
his  own  brave  and  manly  heart  alone  againxt 
it.  l^'  this  remembered  when  his  many 
errors  are  rec(»uiite<l  I 

*^  Even  his  prison  had  lis  inddentA,  and 
his  quiet  Ufe  its  viciitMtude^ :  sometime^*,  as 
armies  were  passinj;  by,  some  ha]  [I'l-r  1  .i  ler, 
hot  from  bis  war-ltorse,  would  pay  tlie 
royal  prisoner  a  hurried  visit  of  curiotUty  or 
condi)leii(  e,  and  che<Tily  must  the  dank  of 
swoni  and  spur  have  sounded  to  bis  ears." 

Norwithstanding  the  charm  lent  to 
it  i'v  this  tender  ej»i.sode,  the  I'rinr«-'.4 
liie  in  ilie  old  ca^tlle  seems  to  have 
pas.<ed  gloomily  enou^^h;  bestdet  the 
friendship  of  the  young  lady,  he  made 
the  ncquaintaiKe  of  ;i  hnre  and  a 
"beautiful  white  du^'ge. "  This  was 
Boye,  whotnc  character  the  writer  of  a 
pamphlet  fgund  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
has  thus  quaintly  given : — *'  I  liave 
kept,"  hf  «:(vs,  **  a  wry  strict  eye 
upon  this  dogg(>  whom  1  cannot  con- 
clude to  be  a  downright  divell,  but 
tome  Laplnnd  lady,  tmce,  by  nature,  a 
handsome  white  ladvc,  hut  now,  by 
'^ri.  a  hand-oome  xsliite  dntjge  ;  his 
mother's  name,  we  are  luribt-r  in- 
formed* was  Puddle."  Thit  poor  dog, 
the  faithful  companion  of  all  the  event- 
ful passages  of  his  maxfer's  career,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Mar.Htuu  Moor. 
They  had  forgotten  to  take  him  olf 
the  field  before  the  action  commenced» 
and»  ttrange  to  say,  with  him  teemed 
to  have  departed  the  Prince t  good 
fortune. 

Frequent  effortt  had*  In  the  mean- 
time l)een  made  to  procure  the  lil)e* 
ration  of  Prince  Rupert*  whichj  how* 
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ever*  wtr%  for  %  long  tine  in  vnn, 

as  he  indignantly  refused  to  comply 
with  ilie  stipulaiiiin  that  lie  slionM 
never  carry  arms  against  Ferdinan  l. 
His  reieodti  m-hs  at  length  ehecfcd 
throQgb  the  mediation  of  Culonel 
Lealief  who  had  influence  with  the 
Emperor.  Oncv  nt  liberty,  the  Prinre 
received  numerous  otiVr:!  (rom  conti- 
nental  monerchs  anxious  to  secure 
his  services.  Rejecting  them  ally 
he  return*  <]  to  England  just  in  time 
to  uilness  the  setting  up  of  tlio 
rojral  standard,  the  king  having  inti- 
mated to  him  **  that  in  the  event 
of  a  war  he  would  be  very  wel- 
come to  liiin."  Thus  fairly  h.uiu'Ii- 
ed  in  his  career,  his  hi'^torv  hccomes 
for  buiue  time  ineiged  in  that  of 
the  king,  and  of  those  events  which 
were  shalcing  England  to  its  centre. 
Having  paid  ;i  hriff  visit  to  Pmcrtje, 
the  scone  of  father's  short  li^cd 
ghjry  and  lasting  sorrow,  he  passed 
through  Saxi',  and  joined  the  King  at 
Leicester  Abbey,  where  he  received 
the  important  command  of  tho  royal 
cavalry,  at  that  time  amounting  to 
the  formidable  array  of  eight  hundred 
horse ! 

Considerations  of  lime  and  space 
will  not  admit  of  our  discussing,  within 
these  narrow  iuniis,  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Warbarton  has  handled 
those  great  constitotional  questions 
then  at  i'^-ue  between  the  kiuir  uiid 
the  parhauient*  He  has  gleaned, 
with  great  industry  and  labour,  from 
the  various  writers,  their  opinions,  and 
formed  the  whole  into  a  compendium 
v  hich  occupies  the  principal  portion 
of  his  first  volume}  which,  familiar 
as  it  must  be  to  every  historical 
reader,  we  think  he  might  have  safely 
ventured  to  omit,  without  prr-judice  to 
thcinforo.stof  his  work.  W'v  must  make 
ruom  iicre  fur  the  author's  description 
of  the  setting  up  of  the  royal  staonard» 
which,  like  most  of  his  descnptioDSy  is 
vivid  and  graphic 

*'  The  atandaid  must  be  rdi^tcd  xritliout  Tur- 
ther  ddsy,  and  with  the  natural  impulse  of 
predpltat!!!!^  n»  inevitable  cata!itro|>hc,  tlie 
doomed  king  pressml  furuard  resolutely,  how- 
ever sadly,  to  bis  fiile.  Well  m^ht  he  be  *  very 
melancholy;*  well  ini;;ht  tin  >li,itluw  .if 
soul's  misfortune  be  dark  upon  Uiat  brow — 
tiiat  lofty  brow,  so  familiar  to  our  memory. 
How  many  of  us  cm  ivcolU-ct  our  chiMisIi 
H}^!!!)^!^',  for  tlio  fii:it  i'luw  to\uhn\  l  y  (he 
|>owcr  ol  art,  a:s  we  gazed  upon  the  portrait 


of  that  monmAil  iboe ;  the  fanMeeat 

enthiisia»m  that  kindled  within  us  as  ve 
hoard  from  loyal  lips  of  the  wmup  aivl  suf- 
fi'riiij^-*  for  wliicb  m>  many  of  our  fAthm 
died.    It  wai  only  in  afior  y<».ir:s  wVnre-' 
hictaiitly  ;'.  rr.  .1  t^j  ll  .•  '  ir  ._•  Vueral 

CTC^  of  '  t.higs  can  do  no  wroti;:,'  that »» 
detected  ether  diafvcterisHes  berfdr*  tbm  «r 
nohleni'-'  mi  l  truth  in  fit*  martyr- mimnr-H 
of  Vandyke  and  the  Cavalien^  Yet  even 
then,  wti^  belter  read  in  tlte  dark  facts  snd 
darker  c«lumoi<^^  tJtat  history  reveal^ 
tm~"  in  tliosc  sad  features  the  ch'tracteri 
weakness  rather  lUaa  of  wickedoes*;  Uie 
nnerring  e?;^  of  a  vacillating  mind  an  nSh 
h\  :  ;  and  tl;.tt  hich-arched  Imnv  an !  mcpr- 
tain  li|i,  the  dvlitate,  sof^  hand  that  droifs 
by  hh  stdii,  with  sti  the  bplplesii  f^rsfc  of  i 
f,'ir!,  the  vity  attitude  in  which  lie  ltsoi<, 
ail  bespeak  a  spirit  ill»calc«bit  tl  to  ^^niac.tar 
she  stt^im  of  a  utate.  It  is  ordy  after  mt- 
fiortttiM  and  diMtppointmait  had  dons  tbiir 

wurk  Ih.it  tlif-t;  ch'irnct<^ri.>tics  U-v- nn; \-i*ii>le 
in  liic  portraits  of  Charles.  Irom  Lltt  xtry 
first,  even  wIk!Q  be  sat  to  VeUsquez,  during 
hU  romantic  visit  t»  romantic  .Sp.tin,  bin>}fi 
up  hy  the  Ui«ify  youth  and  a  brid<?gr(.«om'j 
hope,  even  then  Ida  portrait  wears  S  iai, 
doomed  look,  as  if  he  felt  already  dotinfd 
to  rxpiate  tlM  crimes  and  MUss  of  hk  tjmt 
auccstora." 

We  liare  neither  Hime  nor  space  to 
follow  Prince  Rupert  through  the  in- 
finite scrio>!  of  *'n^'ai^e  nents  in  which, 
from  tht^  period,  he  bore  a  promineat 
part ;  if  not  the  •<  director  of  the  whsfe 
war,"  as  he  Is  made  out  by  Mr.  War- 
burton,  there  is  abundant  evidenct 
to  shew  that  nio^t  of  the  nrrajige' 
ments  connected  with  its  details  wert 
left  to  his  management;  and  extrsdi 
from  the  correspondence  of  the  various 
g-oncrals  shew  thjit  a  large  discretion 
was  entrusted  to  the  nephew  of  the 
King,  often,  we  fear,  rather  as* 
warily,  for  ho  was  even  more 
tinguished  by  the  reckless  bravery  of  a 
Sabreur,  than  by  any  (»f  the  mora 
cautious  qualities  which  would  5t  liim 
for  arranging  the  combinations,  or  di- 
recting the  movements  of  armies.  lo 
whatever  coulil  be  nccoinplished  by 
chivalrous  daring,  and  an  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  King,  bs 
was  never  found  deficient ;  bat  we  fear 
he  was  largely  wanting  in  those  otlisr 
more  important  qualifications  we  bate 
mentioned.  There  was  also  at  work 
an  influence  which,  by  slow  degr««i 
undermining  his  anthority,  at  lesgtb 
totally  destroyed  it  ;  an»l  this  «a$  in 
the  person  of  the  Queen,  \ih«>,  f.-r'-oaie 
unaccountable  reason,  was  actuaud 
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the  strangest  jealousj  of  him.  Thia  fat&l 
ioflo^nce,  long  at  work,  did  not  seem  to 
produce  any  results,  so  long  as  victory 

smiled  upon  the  royal  stan.ianl.  The 
tide,  however,  once  turned,  it  was  ^uon 
felt;  and  periia|>:i  the  iil-feeli.i^^  that 
existad  was  in  no  amall  degree  aggra* 
vated  bj  the  jealousy  of  Uia  Eogrli^h 
officers,  who  could  tmt  have  seen,  witli- 
out  a  pang,  honours  showered  down 
upon  this  foreign  Prince  which  they 
had  never  been  ahle  to  obtain.  He 
h:id  heen  created  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
Earl  of  Holderne?^,  Prt'^iilciit  of 
Wales,  distinctions  which,  however 
evanescent,  could  scarcely  fail  to  ex- 
cite  towards  bim  the  ill-will  of  many 
of  thp?c  soldiers  of  fortune  by  whom 
tho  King^  was  surrounded.  We  must 
pause  iiere  for  a  moment  to  present  to 
onr  readers  the  picture  of  the  battle 
of  Marston  Moor,  which  is  drawn  with 
great  brilliancy  and  t  irt  ct. 

It  had  often  been  asserted  or  intima- 
ted by  many  contemporary  historians, 
Lord  Clarendon  auiong  the  nomberi 
that  the  fatal  battle  of  Marslon  Moor 
wajj  lost  by  the  rashness  of  Prince 
Rupert;  in  fact,  that  he  fought  it 
without  orders.  A  letter  is  extracted 
here  from  the  King  to  Prince  Rupert, 
^liich  contains  nn  abundant  justifica- 
tion, if  not  a  dir  ect  sanction,  for  his 
proceedings:  a  document  to  which 
the  Prince  attached  so  much  impor* 
tance,  that,  we  are  informed,  he  carried 
it  about  his  per:' on  to  hi"?  dving 
day.  It  contains  niarginal  notes  by 
Dr.  Watts,  his  chaplain,  and  the 
transcriber  of  his  diary  ;  besides  the 
King's  express  desire  that  the  Prince 
should  raarcli,  with  all  tho  force  at  his 
disposal,  to  tho  relief  of  York  ;  hut 
should  York,  by  the  time  it  reached 
him,  have  unfortuDitely  been  lost,  he 
was  to  lose  no  time  in  procoeding  to 
Worcester,  with  his  whole  tttrength. 
To  York,  accordingly,  the  Prince  pro- 
eeeded,  having  been  joined  by  Goring*s 
troops.  Emerging  from  Gawtrey 
Forest,  on  tho  first  of  July,  11)44,  tlie 
Royalist  arrsiy  caufrht  the  first  ^'litnpse 
of  the  confederated  army  of  Hound- 
heads.  The  reliefofYoric  having  been 
eflfected  Ina  masterly  manner,  the  rebels 
drew  their  men  off  through  Mar^ton, 
a  viii^^e  distant  about  seven  miles ; 
Mid  Rupert  entered  York,  where  he 
was  joined  by  the  Dulteof  Newcastle. 
A  council  of  war  was  held  upon  tho 
ui^bt  after  his  arrival  |  when^  a(Ur 


the  discuasionof  various  propofitions,  it 
was  finally  dtoterntned,  on  the  antho<- 
rity  of  the  King's  urgentorders,  to  give 

the  enemy  battle.  I'ut  we  must  now 
permit  our  author  to  speak  for  him* 
self;— 

"TIk'  tl.iy  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  nil 
thet^  di4pu4itiuus  wcro  completed.  Lord 
Newcastle  s?eiiu  at  fint  to  have  iletcrmincd 
to  absent  himself  altogether  from  the  nclion ; 
but  his  nolilor  nature  prevailed,  .m  l  it  1  ngth 
he  drove  off  to  the  battle-field  *  in  his  coach- 
and-six.'  Rapert,  now  inrorincd  of  the 
ucarctty  iu  the  enftnv%  ramp,  resolved  to 
defer  his  attack  until  the  morrow.  Uis 
guns  wcro  on!j  allowed  to  play  occa4ona11y 
on  the  enemy  to  keep  them  in  check.  But 
the  srime  tnotivc  that  induced  fln>  Prince  to 
dt  tlr  Uic  battle  impelhMl  the  enemy  to  brin^ 
it  on ;  at  least  so  Cromwell  was  resolved  to 
do.  I'or  some  hours  the  armies  sU>od  f^azinp: 
on  e-ach  other ;  nearly  tifty  thousand  kitidred 
men,  Instigated  by  Uie  strongeiit  passion  of 
hostility  tiiat  ever  animated  the  hearts  of 
fair  and  o|)cn  combutauts. 

**Tlie  eveninjx  set  in  wttliominoui  gloom: 
the  Puritatvs  wlio  had  wrought  themselves 
up  to  a  I>.di.T  tli.it  hravr  ii  was  in  f-tnrt  league 
with  ihi'k  generals,  were  persuaded  that  tho 
im|)ending  darkness  was  God's  viable  frown 
iqion  their  enemies;  they  haileil  tlio  htonu 
with  grim  joy;  es|>eeially  that  dark  and 
terrible  mass  of  iron-elad  men  on  the  far  left, 
who  watched  for  Cromwell's  batile-woid. 
The  storm  p^rrw  darker,  aud  the  Boundhead 
aiuialisL  relates  that ; — 

"  *  Just  aa  both  anmes  were  joiolng  battle, 
wid  begitming  the  tirst  encounter  or  a<viati]t 
of  each  other,  it  pleoAod  tlic  Lord,  as  it  was 
most  crodibl}'  aHirmed  for  a  certuiu  truth, 
that  a  sudden  and  mighty  great  storm  of 
rain  and  ha;!,  and  t'-rri'  I  •  ,  laj,;!  uf  thunder, 
were  heard  and  »>mi  irom  ibe  clouds }  as  if 
heaven  had  resolved  to  second  the  assault 
with  a  fierce  alarm  from  above,' 

"  A  loud  liynm  of  triumph  and  denuncia- 
tkm  rose  among  tho  Roundheads'  ranks,  and 
Rupert  ordered  prayers  to  be  read  at  the 
sanif  tim?  to  eacli  reginipnt  alon^  his  line. 
Thh  striking  fact  is  thu^allirmod  by  liis  Ut- 
ter and  oeomfut  enemy  t—m 

" '  Rupert,  that  blootly  plunderer,  would 
firsooUi,  to  seem  ruligions,  just  like  a  jingling 
Msdiuivcllian,  have  a  sermon  preached 
before  him  asid  bis  army.  His  chaplain 
took  Jiis  text  out  of  Joshua,  N  \ii.  22.  Tho 
words  were  tlicse: — '*  The  l^ni  God  of  gods, 
tho  lx>rd  God  of  gods,  he  knoweUi,  and 
Lsrai  1  .^liall  know ;  if  it  be  iu  rebellion,  or  if 
in  trait»gres:»ionagaiiuttbc  Lord,  save  U4  not 
this  day." 

"  I  know  not  how  Goring  aii  l  his  brother- 
reprobates  ctuiduetcd  th'rn-  Ives  in  thi'j 
solemn  prayer-time;  Imt  sure  1  am  that 
Rupert  M-as  no  hyi>ocrite,  and  that  the  most 
x«ckkss  of  bis  wild  Gavalton  did  net  follow 
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biiii  l«     tboe.  ilv  Ut  aiu>*:  hi*  Wttlr-iTv  mm 

m  m 

finefaoeil  bjr  a  prajcr* 

'•  Still  dark  an  i  ^l-pomitT  T  11  the  evrning, 

thunder  of  the  »kim  wu  vnw  and  more 
frHjiientlr  echoed  \*y  tli«'  artill'-nr  where 
(>.>tnw«-l!  WM«,  o[j<tn  th*-  tar  l»  fi  amen;;  the 
nuns.  At  l'-ri;4tU  the  whnK-  uf  the  «lark 
m«M«a  on  either  ri  iioemed  to  catch  fire 
fpxn  that  HAioe,  Rixl  lirii^ht  anU  l^u  l  atxl 
f«r  tli«  ariillerv  tU-Hti«ti  attU  lUe  muj^kfirjr 
•fiarkhid  along  ibx  furmidjible  rank*.  Th«Ti 
I{ii{K.Tt  <l.irfe  I  i\v;i_v  lo  !i  ad  of  hi*  Cava- 
Jit  is  who  had  liit!i«  r[<.  ki  }it  thv  cnnny  at  a 
(lUiancti  hy  UHiJ'kctry  |»l  u'tl  amon^  tln  ir 
ranka.  At  the  r<»nie  ui-imfiit,  I5yp<ii,  ufi- 
ahl»'  t<^  r  etrain  hiin:*-  If,  U-<1  forth  hi^  ravalry 
from  tlii-ir  iktn»itg  |iu»ittt»ii,  ami  bvuire  ha 
«i»bld  ^et  them  into  unler  for  a  ehar^tc^ 
CnMDwcIl  and  rraufonl  wt-ro  iijK>n  th«  rn 
with  th*'  Iron^id  s  and  M.inv  h»'«tt'r'«  cavalry: 

pin^  round  ih*-  aiich,  Un-y  clt-arc*!  the 
ranp;  ot'  the  rival  guiM,  and  came  u\*>\\  the 
di-wipiere*!  Cavuli*  r?*  u|«»n  fair  ground,  ilrivnij; 
de«)>i'ratcly  into  tlie  uiidat  of  ibeui :  in  a 
moment  all  wiu  miM  and  terrible  oonfuMtm 
thero.  but  already  lIuiM-rl  and  hl:»  tit  rv 
chivalrj"  m»  rv  .imon-;  the  covvnantin^  S  l  U* 
ii|>«>n  the  kit,  hursini^  at  onoe  into  the  very 
heart  of  their  li-  rre  an. I  M^lemn  ho*!,  scatter- 
in^  tikin  like  !»['r  ly  lh-f<ir»'  s.-mt;  !<tonn-driv.  n 
tiiip,  and  plunging  »lill  uuward  to  the  front 
of  their  reierve.  One  momeut'a  pause,— 
«ne  more  wild  .*hout  and  ciiar;_'f, — and  \\\* 
life  guard  are  atnon^'.H  them  uumt.  No  jaune 
— >no  mcny — .<H*arcely  f«ii»iance  i»  fbuiid 
•nionf;  them  there.  The  whole  mif  s  pur- 
8u»  r-  nnsi  p'!r*iic<l,  sw.m  hy  to  yomh  r  hill, 
— Uie  thundi  rnij^  hoofs,  tlu*  rin^iui^  armour, 
the  maddening  shituta,  the  quick,  abarm 
frequfiit  slmt.  are  MMr<  i-ly  heard. 

Sot  was  Goring  idle  then ;  it  wd»  at  tiui«« 
like  this  that  this  duuntlcM  villain  hulf 
nd<-enied  his  viin^  hy  hia  valour.  Th« 
S  otti<li  fool  falfrr  l»(  f  r.'  Ids  darinj;  tlinr^e : 
his  lU-Ni^  rttdot'-i  an-  up  lo  iiieir  very  pikes — 
and  wiiliirt  them  itovr.  Tlie  grvuiid  ia 
car;Ktid  with  hi  ody  t-irtan.s  a-  th<!  ("avA- 
liers  |in.n>i»on  through  ihoir  tumultuous  route, 
mhI  hew  down  th*  fugitives  \<y  sctirvn.  Th«*y 
are  gonr-,  and  with  them  thidr  purauerv;  and 
two-thini-'  of  the  lii  ld  is  won 

IJut  the  batik-  ra^^es  still  lien  ely  on  t!i« 
centre  of  the  royal  line,  n<>w  a.<<«  i[1«l  by  tlio 
l»4Tt  wing  of  th«'  enemy  :  thi  i  .  \)r  um  tti". 
Britim  tiaiid  to  hand  and  foot  to  fi>ot :  every 
pike  Is  thrttut  home,  and  every  musket  levd- 
It-vl  low;  ;liid  the  'very  airscem;*  all  ofi  tin*,' 
a  n!  the  *  ear  !»  deafened  with  the  roarin;^  of 
artilh-ry,'  and  lite  sihuuts  and  .nhrick^.  and 
eunes  of  conrpiering  or  dying  men.  Lesley 
now  come.«  gall  >pin;;  up  with  liis  rr<rr%-.v  of 
hunw,  and  fatU  upon  Hh:  uiua3>ea  ulrcaay 
atnitten  by  Cromweirs  furioua  bom.  Tim 
Iriith  bor>e  are  sl.uii  or  |>ri-i!i<  r«»  to  a  man. 
Their  foot  have  retinnl  towards  Yorit,  and 
are  ral licit  ihert>  by  General  King,  and  tlw 
eonqums  tw«ep  oisf  Kke  a  foAinlng  tonwit, 


to  where  Newcoatka  bnive  yeocnen  tiiU 
(and  ahMe)  ataad  im:  tirmly  as  tbar  on 

i«ea-girt  r-- k*.  thri^j^  p^all-iiit  i  ngldimM  tt- 
Cfivi-  tiie  ^u^^^k.    Again  and  afium  Uk  ^ 
fanatics  null  npoo  tbdr  {ilaoted  pikca  uA 
revive  their  »tea*Iy  fire.     Many  i  Ui\« 
York^iiirvman  liiM»  crushed  and  wri:bir^  b- 
forc  oerj-  diarge,  but  still  their  nan.  viii* 
rank*  are  Am  and  danotlesa  aa  biloie.  Aid 
n<'''w"  th-  ir  own  f^nnn  an.'  tump  l  tij>o  t^'-'- 
by  Croniwells  artilier)--roen,  and  benr^^a 
•acb  diaige  of  caTafay  tho  iron  tfana  aMk* 
fearful  cha»m!<  in  their  culuum.     Bui  sli'i 
tliey  stootl.     before  the  most  nietlkd  ^tnd 
could  reach  their  line,  it  wa»  crnnpact  ajpntB; 
titey  fell,  to  a  man,  on  the  »\^>l  wiMietU 
pliant  C.-n-«  ndi»h  lir^t  |"il.*ir.!it»<i  them  I 

**  And  now  the  a>nqucn»r8  on  either 
Imv«  done  their  woik,  and  liafe  tine  t> 
rally  and  breathe  and  look  anyun  l  tbftn; 
each  moving  Ui  re,r  itn  hia  batik  grtaaid. 
When  lo!  a:i  if  Ktariiii^  !mm  the  drwl,  tiA 
victor  111.  vta  anotltcr,  returning  i'n»ra  ilir 
rlaughter  of  his  ♦  n.Triii  ^  tr>  •  i.iiiii  the  vi*t"rj'. 
Then  ciime  t  .t  severest  tn.d  of  the  Uav. 
Each  ocrupied  Ihe  grMmd  Itia  enemy  bad 
coverl^l  when  tlie  tij;ht  legan  :  and  thrmi^h 
the  lurid  and  sulpburvus  shade*  of  apftved*- 
ing  night,  was  seen  the  gleaming  aruwoT 
anotlicr  h'Mtile  line.  Tlien  it  wa.-*  that  ll"- 
p  rts  f  n.iwff*  faded  him:  the  hiph  ftiJ 
t}«arkimg  mettle  of  hia  Cavidiens  cunsuiuui^' 
all  beiim  it  in  tbe  first  outbreak,  UimtA 
now  Ij^-fore  tlie  Mi>tninf.l  tiama  of  fan.  tJ^''*' 
tiijit  burned  in  the  Furitana'  eJtdted  bnft^ 
Still  Ku^iert  utrove  to  r^Uy  Ilia  panting  sad 
cxhau-Htedtriw^ps;  still  liialoudbattk'^cry  '}vt 
(IikJ  and  for  the  King  1  roM*  above  ihedisi 
but  be  no  longer  found  an  ecUo  to  that  OT, 
The  Paritana  galloped  up  to  bis  Carslim. 
aii  l  m.'t  w  ith  «<  arrch'  an  ant  ic""*-^  I  •th*'' 
enemies  were  acattervd  betorc  them,'  a»  thej 
too  truly  said.  Away  over  tbe  broken  gwaarf 
and  dismounted  guns  and  shattered  carTi«k.'^^ 
the  Cavaliers  are  Hying  through  the  d«rk- 
UeM,  aiul  Knve  the  bloodily -coiUotiil  '"'^'^ 
to  the  Puiiuns — and  Ckomwell. 

'•The  rrince.  d.  ,  rt«  1  by  !ns  rv_: 
still  strove  to  rally  a  few  deserted  foll"«t'*. 
bat  in  rain ;  wherorer  a  group  was  gathfn^ 
tbe  notmdiicad  Inirse  wen-  ui>»in  them  in  if- 
rcHisiiM*^  forr>> :  and  at  length  the  l*nn<t 
was  iei'l  alone,  i'iien,  nmsing  his  g-iilaf* 
borse  fur  one  laat  effort,  lie  cleared  a  bif:'' 
fence  intu  n  firan-tleld  ;  and,  thii*  jih* lt«'re''« 
made  w  ay  from  that  i  eld  .m>  faul  tu 
fame.  With  what  a^<  .ny  of  heart  muKt  that 
proud  young  »«»ldier  have  ri-treattil  bef"rf  '■'^ 
cU'j«pi>e»l  and  avenk;ing  fot'-,  to  meet  ihecvu- 
sequeucoi  of  bis  defeat !  Yet  wa«  he 
wanting  then  to  the  sa<l,  but  noble,  dutr  <>( 
a  iynf^Tn\  in  r-trfat.  He  ral'Md  !»u;4i  m»a 
as  he  conlii  tind  unparal>  livd  by  pauic,  a^i 
ooUectad  •  few  s<|uadroro  of  drBgouasL  UN* 
he  leil  forward  at  a  gull.*!.  I  >  wlier- llf  1"*^''' 
wa«  bounded  by  enclo«urej^  and  nam>w  I*"*** 
afforded  tl  e  o<dy  approach  to  Ytwk- 
lysmomiting  his  men,  be  lined  the  ht^^ 
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and  received  the  pursuoM  with  5.1  lIh^o  a 
fire,  that  even  C.'romwell  paased  and  cali«d 
€iF  bfai  in«o.  Hie  Iri.sh  foot,  pUoed  to  ra- 
at-rrf  to  the  left  winj»,  liad  be«n  r.iHi -li  near 
York,  by  {j^wral  Kinf^t  and  no\r  tonimd  » 
mfyffuti  for  tb«  fu^iiivM.  Then  silence — 
the  silence  of  the  dead,  ouly  broken  Uy  the 
|rrr>ans  of  the  dying — fell  upon  the  UaUle- 
£it^ld,  and  all  was  over.** 

Afier  the  fatal  battle  of  Martton 
M'Mtr,  the  rovnl  (musc  seems  never 
once  to  h.ivy  paused  in  its  career 
of  ilKfortuae.  The  intelligence  of  this 
event*  fraught  with  ruin  tu  him,  reached 
the  Kinjr  U{>on  the  12th  of  July,  at 
I'.Vf siiiiiii,  mikI  it  seems  to  have  fuund 
hia  atViiir:i  m  a  uundition  but  ill-calcu* 
lated  to  enable  him  to  malte  heada|?aittit 
this  Aresb  catastrophe.  His  army  had 
grown  not  i»nly  uriilisri[iliiif  <1  but 
qurle  demoralised  ;  all  etVurts  on  the 
part  of  the  generals  to  reduce  it  to 
iinj  kind  of  order  proved  abortive* 
ami  each  succeeding  day  brought  the 
Kin«^  intelliuence  of  fre>h  disastera. 
Pljrniouth  was  beleagured,  so  was 
TauQtoo,  but  the  onlj  towa  retaken 
vrus  Rarnsuplo.  Towards  the  be- 
ginningof  S',  j<tpu)ber  the  King  dir.  ct«  <1 
his  in;irch  to  Oxford  ;  he  was  juiiu-d 
by  Prince  Rupert  and  Lord  Piiulet, 
and  shortly  afterwards  tho  battle  of 
Newbury  involved  tiie  royal  cau>e  in 
fre.sh  disasters.  We  shall  not  stop  to 
Ootice  the  short  campaign  in  Cornwal', 
which,  like  every  other  uroceedini<  at 
this  time  connected  with  the  King, 
was  attended  with  ill-fortune  ;  but 
must  hasten  on  to  that  Inst  and  most 
fatal  of  all  tbe>e  melanchoiy  scene.i, 
which  sealed  the  doom  of  the  roval 
cause  upon  the  blooHy  field  uf  Naseoy. 

Many  conflictini,'-  ojiinions  were 
abroad  in  th"  army  previous  to  this 
cng.igun>ent ;  in  the  council  of  war 
which  preceded  it,  three  courses  were 
much  insiftted  on.  It  was  proposed  to 
m.ircli  to  Worcester,  and  meet  Sir 
Ciiarles  Gerrard'H  reserve  of  tlir»  e 
thousand  horse  and  foot — tu  pass  to 
the  North  and  relieve  Carlisle*  by 
forcing  on  an  engagemrnl  with  the 
Scolc  i — or  to  returii  to  Oxfoitl  and 
raise  the  siege.  I'rince  Kupert  was 
Strenuously  in  favour  of  the  northern 
espediiion,  bnl  Ashburnham  and  Dig- 
by,  his  secret  foes,  prevailed  in  their 
councils,  and  the  whole  arnty,  accord- 
ingly, on  the  4th  of  June,  marched 
from  Leicester,  and  proceeded  through 
Harboroogb  and  Oaveniry  to  Naseby, 


Before  \v«'  rtnnroach  this,  the  last  and 
fatal  scene  ot  all,  we  must  express  our 
acknowledgments  to  the  author  for  the 
manner  in  which  be  has  arranged  and 
selected  a  correspondence,  the  volumi- 
nous nature  of  « iticli  rrust  hr»ve  render- 
ed it  u  task  of  no  ordinary  embarrass- 
ment.  The  duty  of  selection  alone  mnst 
have  been  one  of  extreme  difficulty ;  but 
we  do  not  meet  with  many  instances 
where  any  letters  are  introduced,  that 
do  not  Ciibt  at  least  somu  light  on  tho 
progress  of  the  story ;  a  few  have  oc- 
casionally struck  Ui  which  might  with 
safety  have  been  omitted  :  hut  upon 
the  whole,  Mr.  Warhurton  a  selection 
and  arrangement  of  the  most  imporaut 
branch  of  his  history  reflect  the  high- 
est credit  upon  his  intedigence  as  well 
as  his  irulustry.  The  duty  of  int«'r- 
weaving  personal  adventures  and  bio- 
graphy among  such  an  anwtfldy  mast 
must  have  been  one  requiring  no 
common  care.  These  letters  are  often 
fraught  with  iiio>t  touehiiiur  interest, 
when  we  redect  upon  the  bcenes  and 
eircumstanoes  under  which  many  of 
them  were  written.  There  is  one 
which  occurs  to  us  here,  so  prnphio 
in  it.s  style,  and  so  pithy  in  its  form  of 
expression,  that  we  cannot  withstand 
the  temptation  of  extracting  it.  It  is 
from  Ashburnham  to  Prince  Rupert* 
and  reads  as  loilows 

"Sir^SincB  this  eodoMd  was  sesled, 

there  is  int«'lligencti  cunie  that  the  strength 
that  t'uUowa  your  lli^hu«»i0  ia  uine  hundred 
dragoons  and  one  n-giiiii<nt  of  hone ;  which 

1  ht)|)e  will  all  be  doomed.    Pardon  this 

fiirthi-r  ad'litiun  of  troutilc  ^vtu  you  by 
yuur  iiij^iiueM  S  mo/^t  humble  servaot, 

John  Asubujuwax.'* 

We  doubt  if  tho  correspondence  of 
Field  Marshal  the  DuUe  ut  Welling- 
ton, justly  celebrated  as  it  is  for  its 
epigrjimmatic  tersenesSf  Can  produce  a 
5«ni;iii'  of  ii\yihiii>r  niore  terse  and 
enipiiatic.  Tiie  c»mrtier  party  had 
strongly  insi.ste«l  upon  the  iiuporiance 
of  Having  the  Duke  of  York»  and  res- 
cuing the  court  iaiHes  from  the  hands 
<<f  the  insurgents — the  warlike  Priru-e 
was  in  favour  of  the  Dortiiern  move- 
ment,  hut  Ashburnham,  Dighy,  and 
the  ladles,  were  too  many  for  him. 
It  is  sai'l  that  instead  i  f  his  attention 
bt'ing  occupied  with  tlu*  n«  cessary  pi  e- 
parulions  at  this  important  crisis  of 
his  fortunes*  the  doomed  King  and  all 
his  pnncipal  oiBcers  were  amusiug 
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iheroselvos  with  the  pl«*asurea  of  the 
chase.  Nasvhv  wa*  ao  oM  town,  standU 
ing  in  the  centre  of  «  rich  clutniiiaign 
cooDtrr^  consulini?  of  two-thirtij  poi- 

ttire;  the  a>pect  of  the  cntr  trv  h'i«,  we 
belifve,  siiir.-^  that  titne,  ull»i•.•r^'uJle  but 
little altcr.iit«iiii  tiie  Uist  huuiie  ia  which 
Charles  slept,  while  *  shadow  of  hia  re- 
gal authority  yet  temaiiieil  to  him,  was 
at  Sutenham,  now  Utr'-oroiiirh  Hall; 
whiTc,  u|Hjn  the  authority  of  liaatalf  it 
is  saiil  that  bis  old  aod  faithful  aerrant 
Strafford  appeared  io  a  dream  to  the 
Kitig»C"njuriii.r  hini  not  to  fijht  ;  and 
well  would  it  have  Iki  u  tor  his  catise 
had  he  obeved  the  injunction  ;  it  bad 
however  been  ordered  otherwise— and 
the  end  wa^i  at  band.  Tiiis  battle* 
scene,  the  l  ist  wliich  v,  u  ^li ill  have 
time  or  spa'^f  tfig'ive,  is  LTarni  in  terri- 
ble beuuij,  and  we  think  i>ur|>a.«^e!«  all 
the  artists  former  pictores.  We  shall 
give  it  in  full,  and  allow  oar  readers 
to  judge  for  tbeuiselves 

**  They  took  their  ea-^c  as  was  ihe  custom 
of  the  GavaUers  in  all  times  and  dienm- 

stnn^-eA,  ojul  »at  down  t  •  r-^r  at  an  old 
oak  tul>le,  wliich  niay  still  be  bcvn  iu  tiio 
viUa;;o.  deeply  indented,  and  stained  from 
the  caruusab  of  a^^*  Suddenly  the  well- 
known  bugle  raii^  !•>  Isnrs*',  Titt  \o-\  lUc; 
before  Uicy  cuuhi  suatch  up  armour  or  weji- 
pons,  IiHon*s  troopers  were  upon  tliem,  and 
slew  or  tO"l:  tli  -ni  all  pri>  )n  r>.  (hv  of  X\w 
videties,  however,  rode  ott  over  the  hULa,  and 
flmnd  tlie  King  at  the  *  Hall  Hoose,*  whence 
be  rode  Into  Hsrborough  to  Ruiiert's  quar- 
tern, and  onlerwl  a  council  of  war  (o  bo 
called.  For  once  Kupert  counstUcd  retreat : 
Gerald's  dividon  was  honriy  expected  at 
Leict-frr;  tticro -vrrre  rrinforcements  l>'.!iiii  l 
them  at  ileltou  and  at  ^ewarlu  Di^by  and 
Ashbunlunn  ss  usual  opposed  the  Frtnoe; 
they  declared  that  retiring  before  an  enemy 
•Ireaily  dis( .  nifit  '1  at  Oxford,  would  only 
provoke  liiiugLT,  and  diacountcnance  their 
OWB  soMiera.  The  King  liad,  unfort  u  n  :i  t  ely, 
just  rrr(!lv(!d  a  triumphant  dcdpatoh  from 
Montrose,  another  of  those  falae  beaooua  that 
led  him  to  destnictlon.  He  decided  fi>r  bst- 
tl.>,  and  it  only  remained  for  Bu|iert  to  exe- 
cute the  order.  It  was  now  daylijjht ;  tho 
ecout-mastcr  was  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  and 
with  the  usual  worthlessncfts  of  the  King's 
jifn  ants,  he  returned  with  the  as<*rtion  that 
tliero  was  no  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Rupert  then  mounted  and  rode  out  at  the 
head  of  a  few  traopors  and  dra;{oons;  he 
soon  observed  the  enemy  in  some  force  upon 
the  hill-stde,  northwestward  of  the  town  of 
Niiscby.  Fairfax  had  been  joineil  by  Crotn- 
yvA]  iIh-  cvf-niii;;  pn  viuu-ly,  ati  l  his  arrival 
determined  him  to  ti^liU  Kupert  at  tiiis  time 
only  know  the  stivngth  of  the  army  with 


which  Fairfiuc  had  been  marching  and  vii 
tbe  mere  easily  decetfcd.    He  thooelit  Hat 

bb  enrsny  wa^  retreating  when  in  fart  | 
only  ch.iii_r"M'.I  hi<  posilii>n  for  the  sake  of  th*  I 
wind,    iu  liiesc  diys  it  was  conai>ierel  it 
Important  to  get  to'  wiudwaid  of  sa  eomij 
as  if  llccts  iiistead  of  annift*  were  roancm- 
Seeing  the  Boundheads  than  rttit- 


vtrm'. 


in?.  Ku;«rt  sent  a  ncaasge  to  the  Kioftt 

a  lvmicc  as  speedily  a*  possible.  Tlie 
ever  eii^or  for  avtion,  pressed  on  to  moet  tlwj 
d<*om,  and  by  nine  o'cLjck  were  funned  lat* 
Kne  within  c.innon-*h<>t  of  the  enemy.  Ki>r- 
tunat'  !"/  I  am  Ii  .r  ■    iM*  to  refer  to  tfrt*  plin 
of  bstti^  as  drawn  up  by  rriiu-e  KuiKft'st 
onierff,  and  found  amongst  his  papers  It 
diff-Ts    ffrnsiderably   from   ^I'.  S:-:z^*j 
ctiri'MiH  plan,  but  ji;^rrM  with  it  in  jJacit^ 
Sir  Manii:iduke  (now  Lord)  Lnngdale  en tfcs 
left  wiii^,  and  liup-rt,  wit  i  i'rinoe  Uanie^ 
on  the  rij'if.    V>\-  t!-.!-  tiiiv  it  yy-Jb'  known 
that  Cromwell  was  on  the  li'.Ki,  ami  Ku|jtTt 
f^u^ht  to  meet  him  wbera  be  had  pten(Ni4f 
foiuj  l  him,  on  the  enemy's  left  win;;  V>'^ 
Cmmwill  had  this  time  sel&:tud  the  lii;^ 
winj:,  and  assigned  to  Ireton  the  oaronuuMi 
of  the  troops  tfatst  ^^  <  r.  t  r>  oppose  tbe  Priooe. 
Fairfax  CAmmanded  his  infantry,  fonninir.  as 
usual,  Im  centre,  and  his  artillery  tiaukai 
bis  battattons  on  the  r%bt  and  Ml.  Tte 
Kini^'^  :irfil!er>'   con-i-f*-!  only  of  twfire 
small  guns,  none  of  which  appear  to  have 
bocn  even  brought  into  position.  TheWd 
of  Xaseby  wns  then  about   one  milr  »« 
hrt  i'lth  ;    t^vo  lit  d.,'!  s  diverging  eastwjrd 
and  westward,  encio!«e«i  the  scene  of  acti'A 
Two  great  unduhtlng  bills  mark  where  (be 
nriiiiiv  ?if(n'<l;  tliL-  iii!vriiioilI'.it."  vjlr  "^'.t  tlx? 
battle-ground,  tho  valley  of  tlw  shadow  of 
death  to  thousands.  •  It  is  0HII  Tfridly  gn«e 
w  lu  re  gome  of  the  best  blood  of  England  a- 
ricbed  its  dn«t.    The  Rov.ii:-.f  (.nui. -word 
was  *  God  and  t^uecn  Jilary  1  lUat  of  tie 
Puritans,  *  God  whb  US  r  Tbeftmneruwi 
for  tlie  iiio>:t  ]»  irt  Trt<»rans ;  tho  Litter,  re- 
cruits of  the  new  model,  mingled  with  soise 
regiments  of  rtem  experienee.    Tnth  «» 
impulse  both  armies  advaii-  hI  ;  '  tho  !!•  y-l- 
ist?  mnvtnT  in  a  very  stately  and  gallsat 
siyle.'  Kupert  and  his  brother,  supported  by 
Lord  Northampton's  gaUant  ttoops,  chMfftd 
ufK.n  the  le-rt  w  in^  of  the  enemy,  and  wi*, 
as  ever,  irresistible.    Iretiai,  bleeding  from 
two  wounds,  vainly  strove  to  rally  hi* 
valry,    wbili^t    old   Skippon,  also  wrvly 
wounded,  as  vainly  eiul!'avniiri.i1  to  keep  ^ 
foot  within  their  rank-*.    Kujiert  won  Hp 
part  of  tlie  battle,  as  at  K^l^'eliill  and  llsr»* 
ton,   and  with  incorri;:il>l«'  iiufHtnwitr  be 
prei»cd  upon  tbe  fugitives  until  he  swept 
them  off  tbe  field;  there,  finding  hiiawtf 
unsupported,  and  the  battle  .still  m.ing  in 
the  rear,  he  wheeled  about,  summoDiag.  ■* 
he  passed,  Colonel  Bartlett  and  the  fpaxA 
of  the  wasgon-trafal  to  surrender ;  their  an- 
Rwer  was  a  heavy  fire.    Having  no  time  to 
dispute  the  matter,  the  Prince  pa$«Gd  ^ 
and,  crowning  the  hOl,  bdieid  an  saMir 
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chtin^  ftitpect  of  a(Tair<i.  All  was  in  coii- 
fiultin  iu  the  T»le  bek»w:  but  the  sirui^^lc 
fur  tJio  bravfjit  kiugdoiu  in  Ciimtondoin  was 
s-till  li'  iXi  1.  cnnt  '^tf  .1  :  l;uth  F;;ir»ax  utiil 
Ci'omtvcii  iiud  their  helnieu  kuockeU  utT,  aiid 
rode  banbeaded  in  the  despente  melee.  The 
right  witig,  cointnuuded  by  Cromwell,  and 
led  by  (Juluuvl  WluUley,  had  beaten  in  ihv 
Newark  and  Northeni  Ilorsc,  thuuijlj  ihvy 
fought  stoutly  loo,  tnd  fltili  nuiutaiiied  e  rc- 
trealin'j  fijjiu  ninonr:  the  goriw  bushes  which 
still  cover  the  rabbit-warren  tliatlht;!!  check- 
ed tbe  BouodbeadH*  charge  At  k-n^h  the 
Xortlitm  Cavaliers  i^avo  way,  and  Cronjwell, 
tf«iuUu|;  two  otticcr:»  in  pursuit  uf  thrii^. 
tunied  with  hif  deadly  '  Iroubides,'  upon  the 
Jkuik  of  the  'blue  regitiitnts.'  Tht'sc  i>oor 
f«l!uw.'»,  by  their  cnptni  s'  admission,  fmi-fit 
hcruiciilly  against  feariul  otlda,  aud  perished, 
or  were  made  priooners  to  a  maa.  Their 
comrades  in  the  centre  had  Teen  nmrc  suc- 
ce»iifuL  Aa  they  advanced  a^aiiutt  the  hill 
where  the  Rotindhead  centre  stood  (o  receive 
thehr  attack,  tbe  whole  of  the  ctieniv  ^  ar> 
tillcry  opened  on  thcui,  but  with  little,  cli-xt ; 
tliey  aU^  encounter^  and  diare>;arded  a 
heavy  fire  ot  miuketiy,  and  gained  the  hill ; 
then  their  musketeers  clublKtl  thiir  muskets, 
ojid  tbe  ptkcmen  ieYeUed  low,  and  »<>  they 
ivcnt  in  upon  the  Roundbeadj,  and  fur  u 
moment  broke  their  line.  Ju^-t  then  the  cry 
of  v?rt(iry  in  their  rear  foicoil  them  t«>  turn  ; 
aud  iliey  ixtrcated,  ii<jhting  front,  ttunk,  and 
rear.  They  only  regiuned  their  ground  to 
die.  Crouiweiri  Hun^c  were  tliere  carrying' 
all  before  Uiem ;  and  idurting  tbe  melee  was 
seen  the  King,  striving  vainly  to  rally  his 
broken  squatirous.  Such  was  the  scene  the 
ill-itarrcd  Uiii)ert  b«b'M  ^^•hen  he  thou^'ht 
tbe  victory  waj*  all  his  own.  In  a  moment 
lie  pluu^e«l  into  tbe  thickest  of  the  %bt, 
cleaving  1k-<  ^v^y  ftirioti'^h-  towards  wljcre 
tlie  Jiiiig  was  cheering  on  his  dism.iyetl 
troopers  'One  charge  more,  gentlemen!' 
cried  Uie  unhappy  monarch,  •  one  charge 
more,  and  ihp  dny  is  nurs !'  Then,  placing 
himsc-lf  at  lite  laead  of  bis  must  ibrwaril 
troopers,  he  prepared  to  charge.  Tbe  Royal 
inijni!-c  cnuiinunicattd  itself  in  a  inoim-nt  to 
tliuusauds :  ouce  more  tUvy  faced  the  enemy, 
and  in  another  moment  tbe  King  might 
liave  won  a  glorioiti  victory,  or  more  gloriooa 
death,  when  o:v>  of  his  courtier?,  ever  his 
curse,  snatched  uL  tlie  King's  bridle,  and 
tumeii  him  from  the  path  of  booonr  to  de- 
spair. Wa-t  dure  no  hand  to  f^mite  that 
traitor  to  the  ground — not  even  tbe  King's, 
ilut  sbottld  Itave  done  it?  Tlie  momentary 
glow  in  the  King's  breast  was  past ;  he  suf- 
fered himstlf  to  be  led  away  lik.  a  cIiiM  ;  be 
tnriieJ  liis  back  upoa  his  cntiny,  his  king- 
dom, and  las  honom'.  Rupert  jost  then 
came  up,  ln:t  it  was  too  late;  the  battle- 
heart  of  his  men  was  broken ;  the  llor^ 
-srere  in  disgracsAil  and  tumnltnooa  retreat. 
Tainly  ho  vtiove  to  rally  even  his  own  de- 
voted cavalry.  They.  ti>o,  Avere  unmanned. 
All  was  over  except  tbe  slaughter.  The 
enemy  poured  in  from  every  aidc^  all  was 


abandoned  to  them :  snmo  rf»£»hnent-i  of  jn- 
fautry  fuu^lit  with  desperate  uikI  hopeless 
valour  to  the  last,  but  tlie  Hone  were  already 
over  the  far  bilks,  leaving  tlidr  Foot,  their 
artillery,  and  even  their  ^fimcn  beiiind 
them.  Tiie  Puritans  flew  iii>on  these  hel^H 
le*s  victims  witli  all  the  fury  of  fiinaticism; 
t!iroe  hundred  were  slain,  and  '  most  of  the 
others'  had  their  fair  faces  cut  nnd  slashed 
by  the  'gtnlly  •  in  their  hideous  glee.** 

The  result  of  this  engagement  wag 

a  total  shipwreck  of  tho  roy.nl  cau«e  ; 
hut  the  circutnstancc  which  led  to  the 
final  sepijralion  of  the  Prince  from 
the  monarch  whom  be  had  served  so 
fiiithfully  and  well,  was  the  eurreoder 
of  Bristol.  Tiio  known  gallantry  and 
many  faithful  services  of  the  Prince, 
might,  and  ought  to  have  saved  him 
from  the  inflaence  of  any  misrepre- 
eentntion,  but  it  was  not  ao  ;  and  in 
this  in.xtnnce,  as  in  tho  ca?;e  of  StrafTunl, 
Charles  threw  over,  w  ithf)tit  a  scruple, 
the  most  honest,  disinterested,  and 
faithful  of  all  hit  adherents.  Upon 
tho  evidence  of  contemporary  letters, 
and  other  documents  relating  to  this 
l'(  riod,  it  would  have  heen  quite  \m- 
possible  for  the  Prince  to  huve  kept 
Bristol,  with  any  chance  of  soceesia 
in  the  presence  of  an  army  so  formidp 
able  as  that  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. He  preferred,  therelore, 
an  honourahle  snrrender,to  having  this 
beautiful  city  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
hringing  upon  its  inhabitants  the  awful 
calamities  attendant  upon  a  protracted 
siego,  and  tho  probable  calamities  of 
a  storm  and  pillage.  The  reasons 
by  which  lu-  was  actoated,  did  not 
)>rove  sufficient  to  retnove  from  the 
King's  mind  the  impression  crcntf  l 
by  the  Prince's  enemies,  that  in  tins 
surrender  he  bad  beeo  wanting  in  s«al 
and  devotion  to  his  royal  master. 
These  feelings,  aio:trravate«1  hj  the  loss 
of  Devizi>s,  VV  inchesier,  Basingstoke, 
Berkelejf  Castle,  and  Chepstow,  which 
all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
about  the  ?ame  time,  as  well  as  of  the 
whisperings  of  the  jealous  DiL-hy,  con- 
firmed the  King  in  his  deternnnatioa 
to  dismiss  Rupert,  without  affordii^ 
him  any  opportunity  of  explanation  ; 
and,  accordingly,  there  came  with  the 
Prince's  passport  the  following  letter 
from  the  King,  which  must  have 
proved  a  heavy  blow  and  great  dis- 
couraifcnK'nt  to  one  wh  )  had  perilled, 
ill  many  a  deadly  field,  his  life  and 
fortunes  for  the  cause  of  him  who 
proved  10  thankless  and  ungrateful 
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Nephew— Thoafh  the  tow  of  Bristol  b» 
■  gntkt  blow  U>  me,  yet  your  !>urren<Jerin(;  it 
IIS  you  did  is  uf  *o  muih  afflictiun  to  nie, 
that  it  m.iln-s  int:  not  only  furp  t  the  confli- 
dfTAtlOO  of  that  pl«cr,  bat  U  likewise  the 
tjreattst  trial  of  my  con«*nri"v  tl  .it  hath  yot 
U-fjillen  me.  t'\*r  what  i>  to  be  dune  aft«r 
one  tlMt  !•  M>  near  m»  u  700  are^  boCh  in 
liloxl  ami  friendship,  suhmita  himsflf  to  so 
nu-an  an  actiou  V     ^1  give  it  ^Im  easi^-.'^t 

t<<rm)  such  I  have  ao  inuch 

to  my  that  I  shtll  say  no  more  of  it :  ontj; 
k'st  rasliness  of  judj^rnt  l.iid  to  mr 
ciiarge,  1  must  nsiiKintAT  you  of  ynur  i^ttcr 
of  th«  twelfth  of  Angturt,  vhcrebjr  yon  aa- 
9uro<\  mc  that  if  no  m  jtiny  hap|»^ned,  you 
MoiiM  keep  Bristol  for  four  montha.  Did 
^ou  ke«p  it  four  day«?  Wa«  there  my- 
tbhur  like  a  motiny  ?  More  que^t  ion^  might 
be  a^ke<1.  but  now.  I  c<»nfe<w,  to  httle  pur- 
po!*e.  My  coiK'luMoa  ia,  to  (k»ira  you  to 
peek  your  anbaiatenea  volll  It  ahaU^pfaaae 
Go<l  to  dett-rmine  my  condition,  nomew  Iv  r.? 
beyond  f^uA  :  to  which  end  I  aend  you  berc> 
wUh  A  p;iM ;  and  I  pray  (Jrod  to  make  you 
seniubk  of  yonr  present  condition,  and  ;;ive 
yon  nipans  to  nxrover  what  yon  fiave  lust ; 
for  I  shall  have  no  greater  joy  in  a  victory, 
than  A  joat  occasion  withoot  bluahing  to  aa- 
?nre  vf>n  of  mv  being  your  loving  ancle  and 
moat  faithful  friend,  **  C  IL" 

When  the  Kinjf'i  gnef  and  rag»  for 
the  I0.S8  of  Bristol  had  subsided,  there 
arnso  thf  memory  of  hh  vnuthfu!  ne- 
phew  s  many  services,  and  unexampled 
devotion  to  bit  oftoao ;  and  it  b  im* 
poMtble  to  conceive  aoythint?  mors 
touching  tlian  the  tone  of  the  cor- 
nspontience  upon  this  su)>ject  which 
follows.  The  finer  fet-hngs  of  the 
King's  mtnro  aoon  ^t  tbo  better  of 
hie  hasty  resentment.  Overtures 
were  made  to  th*»  Prince  (o  rem.i'n  : 
butt  After  a  brief  interview  with  his 
nnole,  when  he  obtained  liberty  to 
be  tried  by  a  coiirt-iBarti«l»  by  which 
he  was  honourably  acquitted,  he  finally 
Ipft  Flngland,  havlntf  contemptuously 
refused  a  passport  offered  by  the  par- 
liament, upon  the  eonditiooa  thet  he 
should  never  draw  his  eword  agaiDsl 
them  airain. 

The  adventures  of  Prioce  Rupert 
after  he  left  England  are  nut  ex- 
ceeded in  interest  by  any  wbieb  he 
prt^  vioualy  ennonntered  ;  but  we  have 
not  tiinp  or  space  to  recount  tlnMrt, 
nor  to  aflvert  to  thoiie  circumstances 
which,  now  following  one  upon  the 
Other  with  rapidity,  led  the  ilUstarred 
monarch  to  his  final  doom.  We 
have  touchod  as  briefly  as  possi- 
ble upon  ih&  principal  features  of 
Prince  Rupert*e  military  earevr  j  we 


beheld  lum  now  manifesting  the  nm 
taleata  the  aame  eegsr  mm»  tad  tba 

same  impetuous  bravery  on  the  s^eas  aa 
he  did  on  iihore.  We  think  thi'>  th« 
roost  ^apbic  and  well -told  portion  of 
Mr.  Warborton's  book.  With  llw 
former  portions  of  the  present  Imtorj 
of  the  Prince,  rnixf.!  up  as  it  wai 
with  the  evetiti  of  that  fa.fnous  coo* 
6ict  famihar  to  us,  all  are  even  in  sooie 
degree  more  or  lea  aci|tiainted.  Bet 
at  this  point  begins  a  series  of  adven. 
tures  most  extraordinary  and  varif(i, 
such  as  perhaps,  taking  them  altoge* 
tber,  have  never  bMbre  been  «b- 
conntered  by  any  one  man.  The 
fl?f»fs  of  the  Commonwealth,  well 
inaiuud  ami  e(|fiippeff,  tht-ti  swept  tbe 
seas  ;  but,  nuiwttii>ta[iding  their  o»er- 
whelminif  f<»rae,  the  Prince  alwaji 
contrived  toeltide  their  vigilance  ;aa4 
whenever  he  was  in  diflScultj  ahoot 
money  for  support  of  the  cause,  be 
would,  with  the  utmost  dexterity,  coa- 
trive  to  pick  np  a  DntebmaB,**  or  t» 
seize  upon  some  ship,  which  affordtd 
him  the  means  of  extricating  bimstif 
from  his  embarrassment. 

Tbe  West  Indies,  the  coast  of  Irsi 
land,  of  Holland^  Portngnl*  Barbaij^ 
and  many  other  places  too  numerou? 
to  mention.  witnf»!>ed  the  advent  of 
his  fltig.    To  the  s()uadron  under  bi^ 
command,  not  only  tee  Prince  ofWalii^ 
then  resident  in  France,  but  most  dt 
hU  ndherents,  looked  to  furnish  thetn 
with  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  while 
the  Duke  of  Ormond         writing  to 
request  Admiral  Ropert'e  essistsacs 
in  thb  conquest  of  Ireland,  some  starv* 
ing  courtier  would  be  equally  solicitoai 
in  his  eutreaties  for  bread.     In  tite 
pecuniary  difficnlties  of  the  PriDCt  of 
WalMf  which  were  not  only  pressing 
hut   irifessaot,  whenever  a  caatrous 
Dutch  niercliant  was  prevailed  upon 
to  *'  do  a  bill"  fur  him,  tbe  worthy 
burgber  required  the  endorsement  or 
acceptance  of  Prince  Rupert,  whOfb 
order  to  relieve  himself'  from  the  r©- 
apoiisihility,  would  take  n  crui$e,catch 
''a  Dutchman,"  sell  hiui,  and  apply  tbe 
proceeds.    We  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if  the  ^Ips  thuslevie>l  upsu 
occ.'isionally  happened  to  be  the  pro- 
erty  of  the  merchant  who  cashed  tii« 
ill — whose  commercial  habits  moit 
have  been  seriously  incommoded  fcy 
this  novt'I  inoile  of  dealing.    It  ap- 
pears, also,  that  whenever  the  crew  of 
any  of  the  ships  under  the  Priooei 
commaad  had  been  without  pej  » 
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long  that  they  beoune  motinottt  io 

coti-equence,  they  were  peniiitted  to 
pii  f.irth  and  Cdlch  a  ship,  op  *'  kill  a 
Hessian, "  as  our  countrymen  expressed 
it,  for  themstelves. 

These  pirftttofti  purtuitt  were*  of 
oour.se,  oiori*  than  (|iu  stionable  in  re* 
gard  of  honesty  ;  but  we  suppose  the 
exigencies  of  the  times  dt^inanded  it* 
Be  this  at  itmayf  the  biographer  of 
Prince  Rupert  does  oot  attempt  to 
ofiTer  any  a|M)l<)^'y  upon  thtf  siibjpct  ; 
but  haviiip  stati'ii  tlie  facts,  upon  the 
authority  of  divers  contemporary  his- 
torians* and  estentire  eorreapondrDoe* 
leaves  his  readers  to  draw  their  own 
cunc]u«<ion<i,  uhlch-wefear  will  oot  be 
very  satistactorv. 

We  have  dwelt  at  such  length 
upon  the  more  grave  bistorieal  por- 
tions connected  with  this  history, 
that  neither  time  nor  space  is  left 
us  to  follow  the  Prince  through 
his  naval  excursions.  It  is  enough 
to  addt  that  in  this  new  course  of 
life  he  was  distinguished  by  his  usual 
impetuous  bravery,  autl  hv  rathtr 
more  than  his  usual  good  luriune  ; 
for  during  the  four  years  of  his 
maritime  career,  surrounded  as  he  was 
by  I  lie  tjnemy's  fleet,  commanded  by 
the  gallant  and  experienced  Bhike,  he 
never  once,  that  we  can  recollect,  was 
oaptured  ;  and  he  was  always  snocesi- 
fui  in  achieving  whatever  temporary 
object  he  happened  to  have  in  view. 

After  the  Restoration,  Prince  Ru- 
pert returned  once  more  to  England, 
upon  the  invitation  of  the  new  king, 
who  was  probably  greatly  rejoiced  to 
have  near  him  the  person  of  an  adhe- 
rent so  bonefit  and  true-hearted.  A 
pension  of  fifteen  hundred  a-year  was 
hetth  d  upon  him  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  ;  and  about  this  time,  his  bio- 
ji^raplier  (juaintly  remarks,  wishini;  to 
marry,  and  become  respectable,  and 
finding  hb  means  too  narrow  to  ao- 
oomplisb  a  purpose  so  desirable,  he 
Applied  to  his  brother,  the  FJector 
Palatine,  to  furnish  him  with  the  means 
of  accomplishing  his  object,  by  the 
settlement  of  a  sniall  portion  of  hb 
dominions  upon  him.  This  moderate 
request,  the  only  one  he  ever  made, 
was  refused,  which  can  scarcely 
be  wondered  at,  when  that  miserly 
and  c  aitiff  Elector  bad  leffctbe  Queen 
of  Dohemia,  his  own  mother,  tlio 
queen  of  beauty  and  idol  of  chivalry, 
for  long  years  subsisting  on  the 
charity  of  the  Dutob  Stat^  and  had 


actually  withheld  fh>m  her  payment  of 

the  smallest  pittance  of  her  own 
dower.  Foilfd  in  this  attempt  to  be- 
come " respeetaidf,"  Prince  Rupert  a()- 
pears  to  have  solaced  himself  with  the 
fleeting  joys  afforded  by  lighter  loves. 
A  large  mass  of  amatory  correspond- 
ence, principally  addressed  to  him  by 
ladies  of  the  court,  remains  still  ex- 
tant, *■  characterised/*  saith  hb  bio- 
grapher, *'  by  the  same  monotony 
whii  h  lias  mariced such  oorrespondenoe 
in  all  times." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  closing  years 
of  Prince  Rupert's  adventurous  life 
appear  to  have  been  devoted  by  turns 
to  love  anil  philosophy.  He  left  one 
child  by  Mrs.  Hughes,  Ruperta,  to 
whom  he  bequeathed  his  fortune^ 
and  shutting  himself  up  in  one  of  the 
towers  of  Windsor  Castle,  where  he 
niij^ht  survey  tlinse  bills  and  gladrs 
which  once  rang  with  his  inspiring 
cheer  in  the  day  of  battle,  "  surround 
ing  himself  with  armour  and  strange 
ini[)lements,  and  ohl  books,  and  ma}'?. 
In-  ialioured  by  turns  at  alchemy,  at 
painting,  or  the  invention  of  new  im- 
plements of  war.  He  discovered,  we 
are  informed,  the  art  of  mezzotint ; 
ho  invented  that  mixture  called  the 
Prince's  metal ;  he  composed  a  punpow. 
tier  of  ten  times  the  ordinary  strength, 
and  a  method  of  blowing  up  mmes 
under  water ;  he  eflfectea  improve- 
ments in  the  locks  of  fire  arms,  and 
invented  that  curious  bubble  of  ghi&s 
known  by  the  name  of  Rupert's  drop, 
which  has  so  long  been  the  puzzle  of 
posterity  and  of  philosophers.  The 
remainder  of  bis  lif^  does  not  afford 
many  other  incidents  worthy  of  nar- 
ration* Although  the  Prince  did 
not  make  hiniH-if  respectable  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  wife,  doubtless  he  be- 
came so  n.s  a  privy  founclllor,  and 
as  a  member  of  titat  learned  and  scien- 
tiflc  body,  the  Royal  Soeietyt  which 
has  had  among  its  members*  in  more 
peaceful  and  recent  times,  thenanto  f  f 
another  learned  and  accomplished 
Prince,  who  enjoys  those  matrimo- 
nbl  advantages  for  which  Rupert 
sighed  in  vain.  Nothing  remains  for 
«»  now  to  add,  «ave  that  he  died  quietly 
in  bed  in  his  house  at  Spring  Giu'dens, 
leaving,  besides  bis  daughter  Ruperta, 
one  other  child,  by  the  daughter  of 
Lord  Bellamont. 

We  cannot  resist  the  tetriptation  of 
giving  one  more  extract,  descriptive 
of  the  closing  days  of  Prince  Rupert* 
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wMrhisin  Mr.  Warl  urton's  Iiajipiest 

0 

C'.iarK'-'^  hid  s^me  ta-.to?  In  rr>mm'">n,  too, 
wit'i  tli«?  Palatini?;  he  <ltli;4ht«'<l  in  naval  px- 
prinicnts,   in  all  dtt  ills  of  sliip-huildinu', 
an«l  in  the  lower  hranclies  of  nicohanit:3.  lie 
was  fascinatvtl,  tot»,  witli  the  brilliant  woa- 
dtrs  aiul  many  niy^tt-ries  of  the  lalj'>ratory ; 
the  »1  roams  of  alduniy  were  not  alluu'«'lher 
pxploileil,   anil   Charles   and   the  fanriful 
Hjukingham  would  watch   for   hours  tlie 
various    encoura^jcmcnt  to    th:it  U.hi^ion 
that  the  cht mist's  skill  evolve*.  Often 
would  tlie  indolent  voluptuarj-  and  hi^  silken 
favourite  loun;ie  into  the  workshop  of  tlie 
I'rince,  where,  girt  witli  an  apron  and  be- 
priineii  with  so^.t,  the  hero  of  a  hundred 
ti;;hts  was  wielding  his  haumuT,  as  if  the 
anvil  were  a  Houndhead,  and  there  sueh  jeota 
as  the  giddy  Buckingliam  mii;ht  venture  on, 
chinjed  in  with  the  ring  of  tlie  rude  nicul^  ; 
or  fti>nietime3  they  nught  find  the  soldier-phi- 
losopher Iru.xied  in  the  mysteries  of  the  labo- 
ratory, trj'ing  the  old  ex|)eriments  of  the 
IL-metic  philosophy,  and  exploring  the  ma- 
gic secrets  of  Tlicophrnslus  and  Syneaius  ;  not 
that  Rupert  hinmlf  was  a  b<.liever  in  the 
jihilosopljer's  j-toue,  but  he  could  find  interc>t 
in  the  beautiful  phenomena,  and  truth  in  the 
fantastic  deceptions  that  its  examinations 
involveil.    How  eagerly  would  thi'  fantastic 
Buckingham  watch  the  union  of  the  red  lion 
with  the  white  virgin,  abandoning  all  scep- 
ticism as  ht?  behehl  lead,  arsenic,  and  copi>er 
assuming  almost  every  pmpcrty  of  gold. 

*'  Phiio-iriphy  became  the  fashion,  doubt- 
less to  lluperl's  groat  annoyance — tinudies 
and  he  had  little  in  common.  He  established 
a  scclu'«ion  for  himself  in  the  high  tower  in 
AViiubvjr  Castle,  which  he  soon  furni>hed 
after  his  own  peculiar  taste.  In  one  set  of 
apartments  forges,  lal)oratory  instruments, 
retorts,  and  crucildes,  with  all  sorts  of  me- 
tals, fluids,  and  crude  ores,  lay  «trown 
around  in  the  luxurious  confusion  of  a  ba- 
chelor's domain  ;  in  other  rooms  armour  and 
arms  of  all  i>orts,  from  that  which  had  blunted 
the  Damascus  blade  of  the  holy  wars,  to 
those  which  hail  lately  clashed  at  Marston 
MfK)r  and  Naseby,  In  another  was  his 
lihrarj*,  stored  with  strange  books,  a  list  of 
which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  llarleian 
Miscellany." 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Warhurlon 
has  executed  a  task  which,  when  we 
consider  the  many  sources  whence  his 
materials  have  been  collected,  and  the 
voluminous  mass  of  correspondence 
which  was  to  be  sifted  and  examined. 


[April, 

wo  mu<t  admit  to  l>e  one  of  ordi* 
nary  difTKulty,   uith  an  intiHi5f»'nce 
and' ability  which  is  highly  commenH- 
able.    To  some  portions  of  his  taslt  he 
brinsrs  qualities  which  eminently  entitle 
him  to  command  success,  gifted  as  he 
i«,  beyond  all  question,  with  a  grett 
command  of  lan^juage,  and  a  power  of 
graphic  description,  when  he  comes  to 
pourtray  the  battle-field,  the  camp,  or 
the  bivouac  ;  we  are  delighted  bj  the 
force,  the  vivid  and  picturesque  beauty 
of  his  representation*,  and  we  linger 
over  the  pictures  created  l>y  genias 
and  fancy  with  exquisite  delight.  It 
is  in  the'analysis  of  historical  events 
and  of  conflicting  contfmporary  ac- 
counts, that  he  strikes  us  as  being  de- 
fective.   His  story  becomes  too  ranch 
involved  hy  minute  details,  and  the 
graceful  a  i  1  easy  flow  of  his  own  nar- 
rative is  too  frequently  overloaded  by 
the  citation  of  authorities  which  im- 
pede its  progress.     Wh-itever  in  thii 
portion  of  his  work  could  be  accom- 
plished by  patient  investigation  &u<l 
laborious  research,  he  has  done  with 
care  and  diligence,  and  he  is  entitled 
to  full   credit  for  having  coiletied 
and  arranged  in  an  available  form 
a  huge   mass  of  materials  bearing 
upon  this  most  important  epoch  in 
the    history   of    Kngland — materials 
which,   but   for  his  labours,  would 
speedily  have  mouldered  into  decayi 
or  passed  away  into   oblivion.  Hp 
has  also  clothed  in  hues  of  life  and 
reality  a  dim  and  shadowy  vision  of  the 
pxst,  which,  now  reduced  to  a  tangible 
shape,  cotnmands  our  respect  and  affec- 
tion.   We  do  not  think  the  annals  of 
history  present  an  instance  of  one  be^et 
with  so  many  temptations,  and  strug- 
gling through  so  many  difticulties  P'^ 
serving  to  the  last  the  character  of  » 
single-minded,  faithful,  and  generous 
soldier.   The  lot  nf  Prince  Rupert  w*s 
cast  in   troublous  and  extraordinary 
times,  and  he  appears  to  have  stood 
above  the  crowd  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded— his  high  and  noble  character 
unstained  and  wholly  free  from  the  vice* 
of  his  age,  and  untouched  by  any  of 
those  faults  and  meannesses  which 
were  apparent  in  many  of  themosH"^ 
markable  of  his  contemporaries. 
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Wr:  preeenteil  oar  rciflers,  in  a  recent 
nnmber,*  with  a  detailtd  account  of 
the  pirfttteal  hordes  infest i.;^^  die  In- 
dian  Archipehigo,  and  the  measures 
taken  by  Sir  Jarns^s  IVooke  for  their 
papprefslon.  We  then  clearly  de- 
monstrated that  the  buccaneering  sys- 
tem was  one  imtntcttl  alike  to  the  ad. 
tancenient  of  oommerce  and  the  civilis. 
ation  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of 
those  numerous  isles  ;  that  it  was  not 
an  occasional  visitation,  or  a  sniail 
parly  of  maraodersy  who  bore  down 
upon  the  peaceful  native  trader,  or 
sailed  with  threatening  aspect  in  the 
uflinff,  whenever  European  or  other 
▼euett  made  their  appearance,  but  that 
it  was  tba  constant  occupation  of  a 
large  and  orprani.^ed  hody  of  men,  in- 
h.'il)itin*jf  whole  islatuls,  posscsning  in- 
calculable stores  of  wealthi  with  well- 
arned  and  powerfal  fleets,  to  emerge 
at  certain  perl<)ds  of  the  year  from 
their  unknown  haunts,  undctprrcd  by 
peril,  inaccessible  to  fear,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rifling  the  merchant  vessel^ 
mardering  the  crew,  and  enslavmg  the 
woraen.  In  the  conrse  of  oar  narra- 
threwe  fonnd  it  necessary  to  vindicate 
Sh*  James  Brooke  from  the  unjust  as- 
persions cast  upon  him  for  his  lata  en- 
ergetic eondoct  displayed  towards  the 
freebooters;  and  we  trust  we  con- 
vinced all  [)ersonspfted  with  the  power 
of  judging  fuiriyj  that  those  apparent- 
ly stem  and  relentless  measures  were 
actually  required,  and  were  far  from 
originating  either  in  crael  or  sangnin- 
ary  proj)enfsit!es. 

The  important  exueditton  just  con- 
cluded against  the  Chinese  pirates  has 
encountered  a  nmtlar  condemnation 
from  tlie  pp.iep  party  here  at  home, 
who  would  rather  behold  the comujerco 
with  China  abolished — every  port 
closed  against  the  trader—every  Eng- 
lishman sailing  upon  those  waters  mur- 
dered— than  afford  their  sanction  to 
any  measure  calculated  to  promote  the 
eiTiltsation  and  improvement  of  man- 
kind. The  same  Msnrd  series  of  de- 
nials is  made  respecting  the  existence 
of  the  Chinese  pirate^  and  the  inno- 


cence of  those  tribes  upon  whom  the 
name  is  bestowed,  which  we  have 
heard  to  satiety  concerning  the  buc- 
caneers of  the  coasts  of  Borneo*  Bat 
if  there  be  no  pirate  fleet,  what  ships 
are  those  that,  with  fl•l^*s  flying,  and 
manned  by  armed  men,  roam  about 
without  any  obvious  destination*  over 
the  Chinese  waters?  Who  are  they 
that  board  the  native  ve-sel,  mas^sapre 
the  crew,  and  rille  the  cargo  ?  Who 
are  they  that  intercept  our  own  ships, 
that  attempt  to  board  square-rigged 
vessels,  and  are  only  deterred  by  the 
well-known  cool  deterniination  with 
which  the  English  avenge  the  inter- 
ference of  foreign  nations  with  their 
progress  on  the  high  seas? 

If  wo  examine  the  real  state  of  the 
ca«r,  we  fball  di'»eovcr  the  Cfiineso 
pirates  to  be  a  race  no  less  formidable, 
and  infinitely  morebarbarous*  than  the 
marauding  tribes  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago; for  these  men  are  content  to 
put  nn  end  to  the  life  of  their  victim 
at  once,  while  the  Ciiinese  buccaneers 
frequently  prolong  his  sufferings  hf 
the  most  refined  tortures«  and  often 
send  him  on  hi"?  wav  crnellv  miiti- 
Idted  and  disfij^'ured.  Though  pos- 
sessed of  incalculable  resources,  and 
of  armaments*  which  cause  them  to 
look  with  contempt  and  defiance  upon 
the  imperial  fleet  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire, the  junktf  of  the  pirates,  his  guns, 
and  his  many-shaped  weapon^  are  as 
nothing  when  exposed  to  the  broad- 
side of  an  English  man-of-war.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  hoped  that  a  few  more 
examples,  such  as  have  lately  been  set 
them,  will  have  the  effect  of  clearing 
the  channels  and  islands  along  th« 
Chinese  ooa'^t  of  the«e  d-^rint^  depre- 
dators. Tliere  is,  it  must  bo  confessed, 
in  the  life  of  the  pirate  much  to  awaken 
the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  prefer  the 
restless  occupations  of  the  sea,  to  tho 
more  <ierflF'f!  ernplovments  afforded  by 
agriculture  and  commerce.  The  ac- 
quisition of  large  stores  of  wealth  is 
comparatively  easy :  there  is  much  of 
excitement  in  the  con'?tant  necessity 
for  cautioD  and  watchfulness,  in  the 
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rapi'lity  wilh  which  thejr  are  coiopfiied 
in  fulfil  tbeir  designs,  ftnil  tiMi  an- 
bounded  licence  they  ettjoj,  which  it 
so  readily  mistaken  for  iihtrtj.  Their 
liMine  is  evervwlu  t  :  they  are  bound 
to  no  settled  bubitation — the  wide 
waste  of  «»fert  ii  before  them ;  aod 
they  may  take  up  their  abode  on  anj 
beautiful  island  on  \v}v<-h  rlu  v  may 
rhance  to  light.  S«Mucnmes,  inUe«<ly 
they  return  every  ytar  to  some  spot 
where  they  have  built  houtes,  and 
formed  l^rdebs  for  themselves,  which 
t!]«»v  call,  for  a  timp,  their  home  ;  Knt 
in  a  few  months  ail  is  again  (^uitud 
for  the  life  od  the  ocean. 

Unmolested  they  have  not  been,  for 
the  Chinese  Emperor,  from  time  to 
time,  has  tU^paiched  an  admiral  or 
officer  with  a  luw  vessels,  to  attack  the 
pirate  fleet  $  but*  in  most  inttaneet.  he 
has  been  compelled  to  retnni  without 
having  achieved  a  victory,  or  even  pre- 
venting the  attack  on  a  singie  village. 
The  spirit  of  enterprise  has  been  too 
strong  in  the  maranden^  and  his  forces 
too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by 
anything  short  of  a  determined  war 
of  extermioatinn,  which,  if  brief,  must 
be  decisive.  For  some  time*  indeed, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  send  steamers, 
at  certain  intervals,  to  explore  the 
well-known  piratioal  haunts,  and  to 
geek  for  thotttj  whicli  have  nut  yet  been 
discovered*  in  order  that  that  secnrity 
in  which  the  pirates  have  hitherto  re- 
joiced may  be  disturbed.  They  would 
thus  ultimately  discover  that  their  only 
chance  of  subsistence  is  to  return  to 
the  more  laudable  method  of  acquiring 
wealth,  by  becotning  traders  in  their 
turn,  or  otiltivatiog  land  upon  the 
coast. 

AH  that  we  know  of  China  proves 
the  existeneeof  the  pirates  to  have  been 

ct)ntemporanenu.s  with  each  dynast?  for 
many  generations  past.  They  nave 
risen,  by  stluw  degrees,  from  an  objure 
band  of  fishermen  taking  their  depar- 
ture from  »(  :  village  on  the  coast, 
and  lared  rn  oumstances  into  the 
pursuit  ot  plunder.  It  is  impossible 
to  state  with  certainty  what  particulat 
motives  at  first  induced  these  humble 
villagers  to  trust  their  frail  bark  to 
the  ocean,  and  determined  them  to 
iind  sustenance  upon  the  waves  by 
Other  than  honest  means.  Overthrown, 
probably,  in  one  of  those  numerous 
and  constantly  rt  curring  intestine  dis- 
cords which  divers' fv  tiie  annal>  nf 
iheir  cuantry,  they  were  compelled  to 


ily  from  titeir  home,  and  resolved  to 
revenge  upou  soeietj  in  gfiMTsl  lbs 
injury  thej  bad  sustain  e  l  tVum  tht 

fe«'.    The  pursuit  of  plunder  won 
a'^'^nired  a  coijsiderahle  fasciaatioo; 
iuc  iiAStly  Aftheruiao  migbt  toil  froB 
daj  to  jav,  exposed  to  the  slorsH  sf 
benven  and  toured  to  every  peril,  ao<l, 
perhr«[<*,   after  all,   scarcely  «<v]mr« 
more  than  sut^icient  to  maintain  biio- 
self  aod  family  ;  wlule  the  piratfS,  IMS* 
inp  from  their  dose  and  shaded  crstli% 
pressed  on  their  course'  towards  jome 
peaceful  village,  determined  ou  bsxard- 
ing  a  descent,  while  its  iobabitaoti, 
noconsciovs  of  the  approaeh  of  dsanr, 
w  ere  tasting  the  repose  engendered  by 
a  day  of  honest  toil  and  hardship,  &Tti 
w'eresuro  ot"ac<iniring  a  certam amount 
of  weal  til.    Tiie  pirates'  boats  virt 
moored :  with  something  of  timiditj 
they  approached  the  houses,  into  which 
they  burst,  and  robbing  and  plunder- 
ing all  they  could  find,  murdered  » 
portion  of  the  inhabitants,  dissUsdhf 
sarprise  6rom  defending  tbensfifw; 
and  firing  the  houses,  paddled  out  to 
sea  before  they  could  be  pur^U''d. 
Each  fresh  success  of  this  kind,  etch 
immunity  frompanisbnient,ence«ngcl 
the  pirate,  and  strengthened  hb  IMi*> 
er,  until  his  wealth  enabled  him  to 
form  dockynrtl*  and  build  fleets,  vhieb 
soon  couatitutcd  tbu  terror  of  tb» 
whole  coast   Lured  on  bj  the  bope 
of  plunder  and  gain,  hands  of  lan<l 
n^bbers  besought  permission  i'^ 
the  ranks  of  the  buccaneer,  vho  tbui 
enlisted  under  his  banner  tbs  BMt 
lawless  among  the  native  population ; 
and  these  it  is  who  probably  introdaced 
mativ  of  the  cruelties  into  the  wnrfift 
from  which  the  early  depredalioiw 
the  first  pirates  were  firee^  but  «hi^ 
were  subsequently  practised  by  the 
marauders,    when  they   had  gained 
strength  and  power  upon  the  oceso- 
At  hrht,  content   lo  cruise  withlS  S 
limited  circle,  they  gradually  enbfgm 
their  sphere  of  action,  sailing  op 
towanis  th("  pea  of  Japnn,  and  down 
again  to  the  furthest  pomt  of  the  sirsits 
of  Malacca.    No  place  was  teeore 
against  tbem ;  whole  swarms  of  vessels 
crowding  to  the  annual  fairs  were 
attacked  ;  and  when  a  trading  sh'^ 
was  discovered  alone  upon  the  ^ 
was  robbed  and  burnt,  whilst  tbttf** 
were  murdered  or  taken  as  sls^tt- 
The  sate  of  human  beings,  ind^w, 
forms  a  prantl  means  (»f  a'^<{(U^'^ 
weaUb.     tor  the  womea  h«  ^s** 
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ways  find  a  market ;  and  therefore  the 
wives  and  daughtt  of  the  villa^-frs 
fscape  death,  unicss  the  buccaneer 
happens  to  be  overstocked  with  a  cargo 
of  slaves*  in  which  case  hummitj  never 
prompts  them  tn  «iparo  a  lift-. 

Towards  the  latter  vud  of  the  last 
century,  so  numerous  and  so  formid- 
able bad  tiiese  Areebooters  become, 
that  the  whole  coast  was  a  scene  of 
terror.  Pi'r?nn!^  qn'iMoi-j-  for  a  time 
their  liouses  (»n  the  sea-hhore  to  visit 
the  towns  often  returned  to  find  them 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  cinders,  and  a 
pile  of  ruins  standing  where  a  village 
had  once  stood.  The  fleets  sent  out 
bj  the  government  to  oppose  and  de- 
ttror  them  were  discomfited,  and  peo- 
ple Jive«l  on  in  perpetual  dread  of  the 
descent  of  the  pirates.  Cirrum'«tances, 
too,  ati.^ing'  out  of  the  anarchy  and 
confusion  of  some  the  provinces,  con- 
apired  greatly  to  swell  their  ranlcs  and 
increase  their  power* 

Cochin  China  for  some  time  hail 
been  a  scene  of  revolution  and  civil 
discord,  owing  to  the  usurpation  of 
power  by  an  aspirant  to  the  throne, 
who  had  no  rightful  claim  to  it.  When, 
in  progress  of  time,  the  son  of  the 
real  monarch  contrived  to  reinstate 
himself,  the  ttsnrper  was  hilled,  and  his 
f-on,  King  Shi ng, driven Ignominionsly 
from  the  prr)viuce,  compelled  to  seek 
refutre  in  tli<;l)t.     Tlie  in(»st  famous  of 
the  pirate  chiefs  chanced  then  to  be 
•aUifig  in  those  seas,  and  King  Shing, 
by  promise  of  future  preferment,  in- 
duced him  to  lefid  hi^  assistance  to 
drive  the  real  monarch,  Tuh-ying,  from 
the  kingdom.    Ching-tsih,  the  pirate, 
was  perfectly  willing  to  accede  to  these 
terms ;  and,  collecting  a  powerful  fleet, 
made  a  rapid  descent  tipnn  the  bay  of 
Annam,  of  which  he  took  posaesdion. 
An  armed  forccy  under  Ring  Shiog, 
marched  into  the  country,  and  once 
ni'^rc  secured  it.    But  their  unjust 
usiu  [i;ition  of  power  was  not  long  re- 
tained.   Exasperated  at  the  treatment 
they  receired  at  the  hands  of  Ching* 
taih,  and  the  State  of  bondage  under 
which  they  groaned,  the  people  for  .\ 
time  affected  to  be  content,  iiut  were 
aecretly  engaged  in  preparing  mea- 
■uree  to  espel  their  cruel  conqueror. 
The  consequence  was,  soon  after,  a 
severe  battle,  in  which  the  pirate  chief 
was  killed ;  and  the  freebooters,  driven 
from  the  land  with  oouMderable  loss, 
were  once  oiare  compdled  to  take  to 
theacA* 


Ching-yih,  the  younger  brother  of 
Chinu-t^ih,  assumed  the  command  of 
the  pirate  fleet,  which  had  been  greatly 
increased  in  strength  and  importance 
by  the  late  conflicts,  as  all  those  who 
sidtd  v\ith  the  ii'^urper  now  sought 
refuL'e  on  the  ocean.  They  received 
at  tiiis  time  considerable  opposition  to 
the  progress  of  their  daring  earesr 
from  the  government,  who  despateheil 
a  fleet  under  an  admiral  to  attack 
them.  Although  he  euuld  not  extir- 
pate  the  robbers,  however,  he  consider^ 
ably  limited  the  sphere  of  their  depr»> 
dations,  and  held  them,  as  it  were,  in 
check.  Abandoning,  therefore,  tho<ie 
places  and  villages  guarded  by  the  skill 
of  the  Chinese  admiral,  the  pirates 
steered  their  coarse  to  more  distant 
portions  of  the  coa«;t,  and  pillaged  and 
destroyed  town  after  town,  until  the 
deatli  of  the  only  ofticer  who  had  been 
able  at  all  to  compete  with  them,  once 
more  left  them  in  undisputed  possessiott 
of  the  Chinese  waters. 

Time,  instead  of  weakening  their 
power,  seemed  to  make  it  every  year 
more  formidable :  sis  large  squadrons 
now  roamed  in  and  out  the  channels 
of  the  seas,  all  di^tin^ruished  by  tlags 
of  various  colours — the  red,  the  yellow, 
the  green,  the  blue,  the  black,  and  the 
white.  Each  of  these  waseommandedby 
a  chief  of  tried  cnnraire  an<l  ahility. 
Ching-yili  was  admiral  (tf  the  red  tlaf?; 
Woo-che-tsingof  the  yellow  j  Mei-yeu- 
king  of  the  gfeen ;  O-po-taft  of  theblue  ; 
Leang.paou  of  the  black  {  andShang^ 
tsinj;  of  the  white.  Tlv^e  sqnndrons 
were  again  divided  into  smaller  ones, 
under  the  command  of  a  deputy.  It 
may,  perhaps,  astonbh  some  of  our 
readers,  not  jterfectly  familiar  with 
Chinese  hi'»torv,  to  find  the  strensfth  of 
these  freebooters  so  great.  Such  fleets 
have  existed  up  to  withb  a  very  short 
period,  and  it  was  against  similar  forest 
that  our  late  expedition  had  to  contend, 
though,  perhaj>s,  the  strict  discipline 
once  enforced  may  have  been  consider- 
ably relaxed.  The  code  of  laws  for- 
merly established  was  so  strict,  that 
the  violation  of  the  minutest  point 
was  vif^ite<l  with  the  most  summary 
chastisement.  For  the  amusement  of 
our  readers,  we  present  them  with  4 
few  of  the  regulations,  which  are  r9* 
markable  for  their  strictness : — 

"  Fir«t — If  any  man  fjoes  privately  on 
shore,  ho  shall  bv  takeu,  und  his  ears  perfo- 
mlad  in  the  ptescncs  of  the  whole  fleet; 
itpsetiug  thscAaos^  he  shall  saflv  dsath^ 
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"  ScconJ— Kot  ti  e  loiLst  U»ing  »l>all  bo 
taki  n  privat.  ly  frt»>n  ihc  Atuletl  |iluiKlerad 
gouck;  aU  Khali  be  rt>;;^U'red,  aiHl  the  pirato 
rect'lve  for  himself  oui  "f  \  u  pTrts  only  two; 
<'t;;ht  p  irts  !i<"?nii^  t*)  the  sU»re-hou8e  cntlod 
the  general  funU  ;  takiug  anytlung  oulof  tlus 
g«sml  fend  diall  bednUb* 

"  Third — To  u> o  >  iulenc^  ajpin.^t  any  ato- 
man,  or  wedber  witbottt  pcnuiasioo,  sball  be 
death.'* 

m 

When  engiged  in  a  piratical  expe- 
dition, bbould  anjr  man  quit  the  line  of 
battle»  he  was  deemed  deserving,'  of 
death  •  and  to  (bis  strict  discipltne 
must  bo  ascribed  much  of  that  success 
which  the  buccaneer  enjojfed.  The 
foroM  who  opposed  tbam  on  the  go* 
▼ernincntside  were  often  mere  noyicea» 
if  not  in  servioff  at  least  in  practice ; 
and  if  thoy  were  villagers  or  country 
people,  they  wi^re  equally  harmless  and 
incapable  of  resifttauce,  having  very 
often  no  weapons  of  an^  kind  to  employ 
against  their  rnthless  antagonists. 

With  aneh  a  force  aa  we  bare  hinted 
at,  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the 
exploits  of  the  pirate  were  of  the  most 
daring  nature ;  and  of  these  we  will 
instance  a  iew»  in  order  that  the  parti* 
sane  of  peace  and  economy,  who  are 
endeavouring  indirectly  to  undermine 
the  power  of  the  British  in  the  East, 
niay  be  satisfied  tliat  those  whose  cause 
they  have  espoused,  and  for  whom  they 
are  endeavouring  to  create  io  nueh 
public  aympathjy  are  DO  more  worthy 
of  condolence  and  support,  than  the 
freebooters  of  North  Britain  were  of 
that  of  their  contemporaneous  coun- 
trymen. The  cruelties  they  have 
practised  towards  helpless  women  and 
ebildreo,  the  atrodties  they  haro 
ererywhere  committed,  are  sufficient 
of  themselves  to  excite  in  all  suscepti- 
ble of  the  commonest  sentiments  of 
humanity  a  desire  for  vengeance. 

It  will  be  unnecei>sary  to  relate  the 
▼arioos  battles  that  took  place  between 
the  Imperial  Admiral  and  the  admirals 
of  the  red,  blue,  green,  and  yellow 
flags.  The  slruegles,  it  is  true,  cost 
numbers  of  liv  ^? ;  for  na  many  as  be- 
tween one  «uui  two  thousand  have 
fallen  in  one  engagement.  We  will 
merely  instance  a  few  of  their  exploits, 
to  show  how,  unprovoked  and  unat- 
tacked,  I  hey  have  marlc  the  most  ha- 
rassing war  a;;ainst  the  inhabitants. 
The  best  feelings  of  our  nature  cause 
QS  to  sympathise  with  those  whoy  hav- 
ing perhaps  built  themselves  houses  on 
the  shorei  and  formed  a  home^  parsa* 


in?;  honest  crcup.itions,  fcurrountiul  bj 
II  lie  and  ci»iUlr»  n,  arc  suilJeiilj  sur- 
prised in  tlie  midst  of  their  indi»trjf 
and  deprived  of  all  means  of  MVp|M>rt, 
of  every  possession,  of  wife,  and  chiU, 
perhaps  in  the  course  of  (me  lunr. 
This  i.>  not  a  solitary  instance;  were* 
peal,  it  irequently  happens,  that  when 
one  day  a  populous  village  may  hase 
stood,  the  next  it  is  levelled  hy  fire  (s 
the  ground.    In  some  cases,  it  is  truf, 
thf»  huooaneer  pr*sent<  to  thpviliaperj 
till?  <i;'Liun  of  pa^iu^^  a  large  iunuunt  of 
tribute  or  the  destruction  of  thor 
homes.   But  if  ^ley  complied  with 
this,  in  the  6rst  instance,  it  is  oiil; 
more  than  probable  that  after,  in* 
creasing  the  hours  of  toil  and  eitrs 
exertion,  they  had  re-amassed  a  Httla 
store  of  wealth,  the  next  season  the 
I>irate   junks  would   again  appetr 
opposite  the  village,  and  repeat  tli^ir 
demands,  or  ut^rly  destroy  the  pUcc 
Somet lines,  too,  the  sum  demanfM 
was  fur  beyond  the  in^^ans  of  tbt*  inh.v 
bitants  to  supply  ;  and  as  all  expo»ui« 
lations  in  such  cases  were  perfect^ 
vain,  the  only  resource  was  to  comets 
an  engasement,  in  which  they  vin 

almost  always  certain  of  defeat. 

On  one  occasion  the  villagers  of 
Tsze-ne  were  surprised  one  rnorsi^ 
by  observing  a  fleet  of  ten  or  fonflNS 
junks  at  anchor  near  the  shore, 
shortly  after  a  deputation  arrivedi  in- 
forming them  that,  unless  they  p»W  * 
certain  sum  indicated  within  a  gi^Hi 
period,  they  must  consent  to  take  ibe 
consequences  entailed  by  their  rrfsttL 
The  proposition  made»  the  piratt* 
emissary  quietly  retreated  to  his  shipi 
leaving  the  villagers  to  ponder  on  b« 
proposal.  The  greatest  terror  leoii 
the  inhabitants  ;  they  flocked  tog«lfetf 
—they  planned — they  deliberats4-» 
they  investigated  the  poisibiUty 
impossibility  of  complying  with  tl» 
pirates*  demands.  Some,  tremUiDg 
with  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  their  wivrt 
and  little  one.«,  advised,  at  anyrisls 
that  the  tribute  should  be  paid;  ti« 
young  men  urged  the  neoessity  of  4gb^ 
ing  the  enemy 

"  '  Kay,'  said  other?,  '  the  iiiratw  sreTB? 
strong ;  it  is  better  lu  submit  otiraelves  s^ 
to  give  them  the  tribute,  thatweiiuiyg«t>" 
of  thcmfora  while ;  we  may  then,  with 
thiok  on  means  of  averting  .iny  misft«1»«** 
that  may  beful  us.  Our  vilUg«« 
the  coast;  we  shall  be  sarroamM,  c^'*- 
pellcd  to  do  what  they  like;  fur  oo  I'^'^v 
&  cpa  hj  which  we  ougr retina 
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TTf,  iinflcr  surh  circamttanccs,  be  confidpnf, 
and  rely  on  our  strength?'" — Hitt.  Piraieg, 
trmuiattd from  Ckkuae  Original^  by  Fred, 
Nenman,  Lmdoms  Ontnial  Tramdath» 

JFund. 

Rut  Irngthi  after  much  dellbe- 
ration»  it  was  agreed  that  a  battio 
should  be  foughti  if  necessary-.  The 

Siratet  all  this  time  mwie  no  hosUIe 
emonstrstioa,  but  1«J  quietly  at  an- 
chor, the  blue  flaj^  flapping:  over  thf 
waves,  waitii^  the  result  of  their  pro- 
position. 

The  eoDscioosDeis  that  he  la  to  iSght 
for  home  and  posseisioDS  ofer  nerves 

the  hand  of  a  man,  and  inspire^;  him 
with  tenfold  courage.  The  battle 
once  resolved  on,  the  inhabitants  of 
Tsae-ne  were  only  anxious  for  the 
time  to  arrive,  .«o  that  next  day  they 
armed  themselves  and  marched  down 
to  the  sea  coastt,  where  they  spread 
themselves  in  array  before  the  enemy. 
No  soonur  was  this  unfriendly  aspect 
perceived  by  tlio  pirates,  than  they 
prepared  for  an  attack.  T!^(  y  fired, 
and  received  a  fire  m  rutura  ;  then 
made  a  rapid  desoeot  opon  the  town, 
which  was  protected  a  broad  and 
deep  ditch.  This  oppoted  consider- 
able difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  pirates 
at  first ;  but  at  length  the  inbabttants 
fell  back,  the  ditch  was  cleared,  the 
villarrc  surrounded,  the  women  and 
some  of  the  men  seized  and  r arried  off 
as  slaves.  Applying  a  burning  torch 
to  the  cottages,  the  pirates  took  to 
their  junks  and  put  out  to  sei^  floshed 
with  their  vietorv. 

A  curious  anecdote  is  related  con- 
oected  with  this  couHict.  One  of  the 
pirates  seized  upon  t«ro  women,  who 
were  distinguished  by  their  beauty 
from  the  rebt,  dragged  them  into  the 
sea,  and  sought  to  swim  with  them  to> 
wurUii  the  ship.  A  villager,  howeTer» 
leaped  into  the  water,  and,  parsnin;, 
killed  the  pirate,  and  escaped  with  the 
women  up  the  neighbouring  hills. 

Every  possible  stratagem  was  put  in 
practice  by  the  buccaneers  to  enter 
the  large  villages,  and  ascertain  their 
\»cahh  and  means  of  defence.  Some- 
time^i  adopting  the  dress  and  manners 
of  a  gentleman  from  the  interior,  they 
would  affect  to  take  charge  of  the  go* 
▼emment  gnns ;  another  would  arrive 
in  a  government  vessel,  as  if  to  a.«sist 
and  protect  the  village,  when,  at  a 
l^iven  signal,  they  would  suddenly  faU 
upon  the  inbabitaotSt  and  plunder  them 
before  they  had  time  to  prepare  for 


defence.  At  last,  so  suspicious  did  the 
people  become,  that,  from  being  ne- 
glectful, they  fell  into  the  opposite 
extreme  of  caution,  so  that  ou  one 
occasion  they  fell  upon  an  officer  of 
the  government,  who  came  on  shore 
to  buy  rice,  and  killed  him,  under  tbft 
supposition  that  he  was  a  pirate. 

It  sometimes,  though  rarely,  hap« 
pens,  that  the  people  are  prepared 
for  the  descent  of  the  buccaneers. 
A  small  trading  vessel  reported  to 
the  inhabitants  of  a  village  near 
Ting  Kwang,  that  a  pirate  fleet  was 
lying  moored  in  a  bay  not  far  dis- 
tant, evidently  intent  on  a  move  fur- 
ward.  Under  cover  of  night,  tho 
trader  had  escaped  them,  posiied  by, 
and  seen  the  armed  junks  lying  quietly 
at  anchor.  The  villagers  immediatelj 
set  about  preparing  for  the  reception 
of  their  foes ;  formed  strong  fences 
and  palisades,  and  placed  large  guns 
so  as  to  protect  the  panage  to  the  viU 
lago.  Armed  with  lances  and  target^, 
they  coTU"^.t!  ' I  themselves  in  ambush, 
and  left  ten  men  only  to  receive  the 
enemy.  The  ruse  suooeeded  in  entie* 
ing  the  pirates  on  shore,  who,  on  per- 
ceiving the  nund^er  of  inhabitants  to 
be  so  small,  resolved  to  pursue  them. 
Advancing,  therefore,  somewhat  at 
random,  tney  were  completely  enclosed 
in  the  ambuscade,  when  the  guns 
opened  a  fire,  which,  unfortunately, 
did  little  or  noexecution.  JProceediog 
further,  and  enticing  more  of  their 
eomrades  on  shore  by  signals,  they 
M'cre  shot  down  one  after  another  by 
a  renewed  and  rapid  discharge,  until 
more  than  a  ijundred  were  killed, 
many  taken  prisoners,  and  lereral  ves- 
sels secured. 

Irritated  by  this  defenf,  the  pirntes 
advanced  shortly  afterwards  upon  the 
village  of  Chow-po-chin,wheretbey  am- 
ply revenged  themselves  for  the  death 
of  their  comrades.  A  wall  stretched  in 
front  of  the  tuwn,  behiinl  which  the 
villagers  were  assembled,  rapidly  firing 
on  the  foes  as  they  advanced.  Some 
of  the  pirates,  as  soon  as  the  guns 
opened  fire,  cast  themselves  on  the 
ground,  so  that  tho  phots  passed  harm- 
iesslv  over  them.  Suddenlj^  starting 
to  their  feet,  they  rushed  upon  the 
gunners  before  they  had  time  to  re- 
load, and  pnt  them  to  death.  The* 
villagers  now  prepared  for  aclose  con- 
flict with  the  jpirates,  one  of  whom, 
going  forward  and  waving  a  flag  tri- 
umphantly to  and  fro»  was  killed  bj 
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a  stray  shot.      Th^  rest,  howcviT, 
jjrcs>til  (Ml,  and  a  tlt-sprrate  battle  en- 
sued, when  the  villagers  were  at  last 
driven  from  their  fortifications*  and* 
being  (mrtued  far  inl md,  were  cap- 
turedy  to  the  number  of  6ve  hun<lred. 
On  their  return,  the  huccaneers  fired 
about  twenty  ij  uf;,  with  all  they  c<m- 
tjuoed.    Tlie^'  liicu  advanced  furiUer 
«pA^cout»  attaclcing  almost  every 
Tillage  which  possessed  anj  property 
of  value,  and  being  often  met  with 
desperate  resistance,  but,  usually,  re- 
returning  victorious.    Arriving  at  a 
village  upon  the  coa.st,  protected  bv  a 
ditch,  over    which  a  bridge  was 
thrown,  the  piratet.  fired  about  ten  or 
twelve  houses,  carried  off  a  quantity 
of  «  lothrs  and  other  poods,  «itli  uiore 
than  a  tli<ui>and  captives.     liert'  the 
women  i»ou^'ht  to  defend  themselves 
against  their  assailants,  but  in  vain. 
One  in  particular,  the  wife  of  a  person 
of  distinction  in  the  village,  was  verj 
beautiful,  and  being  seized  by  a  |>irate 
by  the   hair  of  her  head,  re.Msted, 
showering  upon  hiuithemo.Hl  reproach- 
fnl  epithets.    Enraged  at  her  behi^ 
Tiourj  be  dragged  her  to  the  yard- 
amUf  where  he  bound  her.  She» 
nothing  dfiuntcd,  continued  her  re- 
proaches, wlu  n  he  again  dragged  lior 
down  so  violently  aj>  to  Itnock  out 
two  of  ber  teetbf  and  cause  the 
i>lood  to  flow  in  streams  from  ber 
mouth.    The  pirate  then  once  more 
attempted  to  !)ind  her.  Shepermitted 
hitn  this  time  to  ajiproach  quietly,  and 
as  soun  as  he  was  sufficiently  utar, 
teixed  bold  of  bis  dothes  with  ber 
still  bleeding  mouth,  and,  dragging 
lnim  with  superhuman  energy  to  the 
side  of  tht^  vessel,  cast  herself  with 
him  into  the  se«t  whtrre  they  wert;  both 
drowned. 

The  continued  atrocities  perpetrated 
by  the  pirates^and  their  rapidly*in* 
creasing  darings  at  length  roused  the 
imperial  government  to  take  mure  ac- 
tive measures  against  th<ni.  Tlie 
buccantrers  bad  indeed  ventured  so  far 
as  to  advance  in  sight  of  a  town,  within 
range  of  the  batteries^  board  a  vessel, 
murder  the  sailors,  and  escape  with 
their  !io*)ty.  Such  acts  as  thc^-e  it 
wns  iiijputftiUe  to  permit.  About 
eighty  vessels  were  therefore  mus- 
tered to  Mil  against  them,  to  Shaoo- 
II  an,  opon  which  the  pirates  were  pre- 
paring an  attack.  Intelligence  of  the 
movements  of  the  Admiral  being  con- 
veyed to  tbem»  they  redoubled  their 


force,  collecting  their  junks  from  all 
parlsiuf  the  sea  ;  they  were  ordered  to 
secrete  theoiselvea  ontU  tbe  proper 
moment  in  some  of  tboaecrtelawlyflh 
are  (bund  all  along  the  coast  of  CbinA. 
The  government  fleet  moved  on,  per- 
fect I  v   unc»)nscious   that   the  pirates 
were  aware  of  tbeir  approach,  and 
were  surprbed  to  discover,  when  th^ 
were  near  Shaou>wan«  that  vettcl 
after  vessel  began  crowding  ropsd 
them  on  ill  sides.    It  was  now  rapidljr 
prettinLT    dark,  and   the  engagtnieiit 
commenced.    The  inhabitants  of  i^e 
town  aacended  the  green  heighu  ia 
the  rear  to  watch  the  progress  of  tbs 
figbt.   The  sight  was  most  msgiufi* 
C(  nt.   The  sea,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
rrarh,  was  dott'-d  wirh  l.iru'e  juiiN>, 
from  H  iiich,  every  now  and  ibt-n,  ll«?re 
bur^t  a  roar  of  cannon  and  a  wnd 
flash  that  illumined  the  scene  ftrisd 
near.    At  intervals  there  rose  ondii 
air  a  piercing  shriek  from  the  dying 
which  appallfd  the  distant  li>teQer. 
All  night  the  tiring  continued,  and  in 
the  uiorniug  the  waves  were  covtred 
with  the  wrecica  of  Teaselt  and  bodies 
of  the  deatl  ;  and  after  another  battle 
on  the  following  night,  the  goverii- 
ment  fleet  was  thrown  into  coufusioSi 
and  some  i>f  the  .ships  blown  up. 

This  bUccesM*  encouraged  the  pirsM 
to  still  further  exertion.    They  »!• 
vanced  to    Heang-po>  where  tbej 
fought  another  battle,  going  up  ib« 
river  and   blockading    the  harMr. 
The  government  asveiiiMed  abwut  a 
hundred  vessels  of  various  nstWBSi 
and  had  many  skirmishes  with  tlie 
pirates>  without  being  able  to  suMm 
them.      But   at   length  deterniined 
upon  blockading  them  at  Ta-yu-sbiiii 
whither  ilu  y  had  retreated,  and  to  in- 
tercept all  suppiie<i  w  lncu  might  bs***!* 
them  of  provisions  and  stores.  Tbt* 
also  prepared  fire-ships,  filled 
gunpowder,  nitre,  and  other  com^ia*. 
I i hies.      Twenty  fue    of   the-e  wtJ"* 
launched  in  the  directiou  of  the  pir»'« 
entrenchment,  but  were  drivrtt  lndt 
by  the  wind,  and  set  in  a  bisse  by 
men-of  war.  The  buccaneers  bad  I'to- 
vided  themselves  with  long  pincers,  vilJi 
which  they  kept    off  ine  fire-*hi*» 
so  that  they  did  little  or  ua  lorjfl- 
The  next  day  a  breeze  sprun^j 
which  was  extremely  favoursMs  ^ 
the  pirates,  who,   the  moment  it 
grew  dark,  made  sail,  and  l^^n'^ 
down  strongly   nf»nn    th-'   h!  <'U'lji 
fired  it,  and  weul  off  Ui\iai^i^i^^ 
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ii. t'j  the  open  sea-s,  upsetting,  in  their 
pro^re^s,  a  considerable  number  of 
the  goverameDt  shipi»  which  were  not 
prepdtred  for  their  descent.  But  as 
soon  as  thej  could  get  under  weigh, 
the?  f«j!I')Ufd  in  chase,  and  met  ehe 
pirates  a  ftw  da^s  after,  near  San- 
giou.  Here  the  enemy  spread  out 
iJl  their  vessels  one  hy  one^  so  that 
the  line  of  their  fleet  reached  the 
for(>es  of  the  Chinese  eotnmander, 
whom  they  sought  to  surround.  The 
aflniir;il,  ft-aring  lliis, divided  his  forces, 
atiJ  luadc  two  separate  attacks  on  the 
bttocsoeers,  who  lost  three  vei«sels  by 
fire*  but  iiltiuiately  gained  the  day. 

A  schiatu  now  aro>e  in  the  pirate 
fleet  between  tlie  two  chiefs  who  had 
su  long  held  together  in  amity.  Each 
desired  to  be  master  on  the  ocean  ; 
0-po-tae  would  not  yield  to  Chaoa- 
psouy  nor  would  Chaou-paou  yield  to 
0.pu.tae.  They  accordingly  sep»» 
rated  their  hhips  into  two  divisions, 
and  fought  a  battle,  in  which  Chaou- 
jMuiu  dtfeated.  Many  prisoners 
were  taken  on  both  sides^  who  were 
iohiuDanly  put  to  death.  0-pO'tae 
thouffh  victorious  in  the  first  instance, 
fell  that  he  stood  little  chance  against 
ChAt»u-paou  in  the  long  run,  lor  he 
•as  much  beloved  by  bis  followers  for 
hb  bravery  and  skill.  After  sometime 
speot  in  deliberation,  he  resolved  to 
leader  his  subuiisiiion  to  the  Celestial 
KiQpire,  whii  h  was  very  thankfully  re- 
ceivrd.and  all  his  tor nicr  offences  freely 
prdoued.  Tile  gc  eaU'bt  joy  prevailed 
all  through  the  country  at  the  tubjec- 
lion  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  pirate 
Heet.  *'  People  sold  their  arms,  and 
bnuuht  oxen  to  plougii  their  fields; 
ttif  v  burned  •^arrifn  t and  bad  prayers 
UD  the  tops  ot  tlie  lulls.'* 

Many  entertained  a  hope  that  Chaoti* 
psou,  perceiving  the  distinctions 
gained  by  his  comrade  on  shore* 
Vuuld  be  incited  to  follow  his  ex- 
auijde.  But  he  was  not  to  be  bought 
by  th«  pruuiise  of  being  made  a  man- 
darin. He  preferred  his  freedom  on 
the  ocean,  with  Its  excitement  and 
evtr-recurring  change,  to  the  mono- 
tony of  a  land-life  ;  and  therefore,  as- 
H-inbling  the  remainder  of  his  bar)d,  he 
sailed  backuUo  his  old  haunts,  until  tor- 
tune  should  enable  him  better  to  cope 
with  the  force  he  knew  0-po-tae  would 
urge  the  emperor  to  send  against  him. 
The  power  of  the  pirate  wa^  for  a 
tiiiie  diminished,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coast  enjoyed  a  state  of  tern- 


orary  repose;  but  in  a  few  years  the 
uccaneers  acquired  agaui  strength 
and  importaneoi  which  they  have 
maintained,  with  little  interruption* 
up  to  the  present  time.  Chaou-paou 
has  long  been  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
and  tlie  chiefs  who  have  succeeded 
hiui,  though  perhaps  less  remarkable 
for  thidr  ability*  were  no  leii  powerful* 
The  Chinese  government,  and  it 
ronst  be  confessed  our  own  autho- 
rities in  China,  have  lately  displayed 
much  apathy  respecting^  the  buccaneera* 
sutfering  them  to  devastate  the  coasts 
and  commit  all  kinds  of  crimes  with 
impunity.  The  pirates  were  awed  bj 
no  display  of  power,  and  imagined  the 
Security  they  had  hittierto  enjoyed 
would  always  be  afforded  them.  The 
Chinese  coast  is  of  so  great  an  extent, 
and  the  stream  of  vesseb  passing  and 
re-passing  swells  so  considerably  with 
each  year,  that  it  becomes  more  and 
more  necessary  to  secure  their  safety, 
by  appointing  proper  guards  alouy  t'le 
coa.Ht  at  those  places  where  it  is  knowu 
that  the  pirates  assemble  in  thegreatest 
number. 

One  act  of  audacity  committed  bj 

the  pirates  was  of  such  unparalelled 
eflfrontery  as  to  arouse  the  strictest 
vigilance  of  the  English  authoriiiea, 
and  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  visiting 
chastisement  upon  them  for  every  late 
daring  attempt.   A  number  of  Cbineso 
boats  had   been   boarded,  the  crews 
killed  or  mutilated  ;  ve^-^els  belonging 
to  various  nations  had  been  cotitmuaily 
arrested  in  their  progress  and  carried 
off,  until  ransomed  by  the  owners  |  a 
lugger,  belongiag  to  a  Chinese  mer* 
chant,  had  been  captured.     But  the 
crowning  act  of  the  pirate,  which  has 
incurred  no  deserved  a  chastisement, 
was  the  capture  of  an  English  cutter, 
on  board  which  three  Englishmen  and 
an  American  were  murdered.  The 
Inflexible  was  ordered  to  proceed  to- 
wards   the    Leinna    Islands,  a  wpII- 
known  nest  of  pirates,  where  they  had 
formed  a  settlement,  and  were  now 
awaiting  the  attack  of  the  English 
steamer  ;  which  was  00  sooner  per« 
ceived,  than  a  fire  wa*?  opfpt'd  upoa 
her  by  some  of  the  larger  junks  assem" 
bled  in  the  anchorage,  which  mounted 
at  least  twenty* six  guns.    A  discharge 
from  the  Inflexible,  however,  soon 
startled  them,  and  dissipated  some  of 
thcip  courage,  for  sampans,  crowded 
with  men,  were  seen  making  off  from 
the  fleety  and  coiicealin^  themselves  in 
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email  wooded  creeks  ne:ir  at  liantl. 
An  order  to  board  being  now  given. 
Lieutenant  Gordon,  with  se  veral  wt  ll- 
armed  buaf?,  went  for^raril,  ;in<l  j-mc- 
ceedt'd  in  rt-at  hiny  tht*  <  iK  lK-!, 

capturing  at  least  forty- live  privouers. 
On  searching  the  janlu,  much  of  Cbe 
property  belonginj^  to  a  Spaniard, 
Lieutenant  ()ren«f,  lately  inurdcnd 
by  the  pirates,  was  discovered,  along 
with  a  conatderable  quantity  of  mer* 
ohandise,  evidtntly  ^t<  lcn  from  the 
shopkeepers  of  Hcjn;,'- Knrt'^'.  Lrtrg'e 
stores  of  oil,  j^owder,  ari  l  arm^t,  were 
also  found  on  buurd.  The  Inflexible, 
after  destroying  the  junks,  retorned  to 
Macao,  where,  among  the  prisoners 
taken,  six  of  the  men  engacre  1  in  the 
late  munK  rs  were  identified,  and  being 
found  guilty,  were  executed. 

The  nextattemptmadebj  the  pirates 
was  upon  the  Englis«hehip  Dido»  oo  htit 
pa&sage  from  Honi,'-  Kong  to  Sin-raporp, 
which  stopped  at  the  i;»iaad  of  Hai> 
aan  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
water.  No  sooner  had  she  cast  an- 
chor, than  li  fleet,  consisting  of  between 
fifty  and  sixty  hoat^,  suddenly  as- 
sembled at  a  short  distance,  and  mani- 
fested hostile  intentions.  But  tha 
captain  of  the  Dido,  afl'ecting  to  view 
their  movements  with  the  utmost  un- 
concern, concluded  his  business  at 
Hainan,  and,  favoured  by  a  breeze 
which  opportunely  sprung  up,  soon 
shot  far  a-head  of  the  pirate  jnnlts^ 
t\v(M^tv-five  of  which  came  after  in 
pursuit,  but  were  soon  compelled  to 
fall  back  into  the  harbour  of  Hainan. 
This  island  has  been  by  some  supposed 
entirely  to  belong  to  the  buccaneers  ; 
but  that  is  a  mistaken  notion.  It  is 
true  they  possess  whole  islands  along 
the  coast,  ont  Hainan^  occupying  a  fa- 
vourable position  in  the  gulf  of  Ton- 
quin,  is  only  a  jdace  of  habitual  resort, 
to  which  they  .«teer  in  anticipation  of 
a  plentiful  )earl^  plunder,  for  mobt  of 
the  trading  ships,  in  their  passage  to 
and  from  Hong  Kong,  from  Singapore, 
and  oth^  r  (  rnporiums  of  oommerce^ 
touch  at  this  island. 

The  Sylph  had  quitted  Singapore, 
and  hod  not  been  heard  of  at  her 
destination  lun^'  after  tlie  proper 
time  for  lu-r  arrival,  ami  was  .sup- 
posed to  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  pirate 
^eet,  well  known  to  be  cruiMng 
about  the  seas.  Fishing-boats  engaged 
in  their  customary  occupations,  had 
obtained  glimpses  of  a  largo  body  of 


junks  crossing  the  ocean,  and  bonnd 
for  some  distant  spot,  while  bwniiig 
villages  on  tie  <    -t  betrayed  wbero 
the  piraf.  s  had  niude  their  last  visits^ 
tion.     The  Medea,  under  the  coii*. 
mand  of  Captain  Lockyer,  wm  de» 
apatched  in  search  of  the  missing  vcs* 
sel  I  and,  though  unsuccessful  in  the 
innin  f«'>i"rt  of  his  tnission,  had  several 
sharp  encounters  with  the  pirates,  and 
destroyed  many  of  their  boats.  Hs 
also  gave  intelligence  at  the  proper 
quarters  of  a  jxiwerful  fleet  still  crtiis- 
ing  about  the  Ka'-tern  Sea?,  AUatoog 
tiie  coast  there  are  innuiueraMe  safe 
retreats  for  the  piratical  bordes,  ihe)- 
tered  creeka,  bays,  and  natural  bar. 
bnnrs,  open  to  receive  thtir  junks, 
which,  under  cover  of  narrow  pro- 
montories, lie  sometimes  mooredatlfte 
feet  of  precipitous  rocks,  and  rea^  te 
start  forth  upon  their  prey,  whenever 
their  scouts  convey  intelligence  t-f  a 
merchant  vefsel.  Sailing 
picturesque  shores  of  China  one  ii 
struck  with  the  remarkable  beauty  of 
the  landscapes  opening  to  the  view. 
Smneliiues  a  ridgo  of  hills  clothed  to 
the  summit  with  verdure,  shelt^n  i 
village  embosomed  in  trees  at  its  ftct ; 
aometimea  a  long  line  of  precij  iiuui 
roekfi  )>rcFent  tlK-ir  bare  front  to  tl.f 
ocean  ;   souieliine'^,  again,  a  bantn 
sand^  plain  stretches  apparently  in- 
terromably  away.  Little  isles,  covsrsd 
with  rich  vegetation,  group  tht^ni«elvff 
here  and  there,  and  from  tli'  ir  chan- 
nels the  buccaneering  junks  oft  emerge 
upon  tbewatera  in  surprising  nmnben* 
To  eject  the  pirate  fleet  from  th^ir 
h;uint«,  a  ves«el  wa^  at  length  fitted 
out  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Hay.    His  force  consisted  of  ou\s  th* 
Cofnmbine,  with  seventvmen  on  besrd. 
On  his  way,  however,  he  encountered 
the  little  steamer  Canton,  which  was 
returning  after  an  int  tfectual  seardi 
for  the  mi&i»ing  vessel ;  had  it  notbwa 
for  this  assistance,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  pirates  would  hi^^ 
ovorpowered  Captain  Hay.     As  it 
was,  however,  towed  up  by  the  Can* 
ton,  the  Columbine  disturbed  fovrtera 
Urge  junks  from  the  retreat  they  oe- 
cupied,  and  dr  ove  them,  ^vllh  viacb 
sharp  flL,diring,  into  blocK-ade  iti  Hoiig* 
Ilae  bay,  where  a  part  of  the  tieet 
blown  up.    A  brave  young  officer,  Mr« 
Goddard,  who  was  the  first  to  board 
the  enemy's  ship,  was  lost  in  ihis  en* 
counter.    The  remainder  of  tbc|  ir*J'' 
armament  bad  steered  rapidly  awajiU^ 
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the  (llrcction  of  Bias  Bay,  ulilthcr 
thi'Y  wtTf  (jutclciv  pursued  by  Captain 
Hav,  who,  reinforced  bj  the  Fury, 
discomfited  th«  buocaneerst  firing  their 
fthips,  and  driving  their  crews  back  to 
land.  Wo  hiwc  not  space  to  dwell 
upon  this  brilliant  cxp^tliiion  in  the 
present  paper  ;  as  though  the  division 
vodtT  the  conmand  of  the  famous 
Chiu-apo  was  destroyed,  his  still 
more  powerful  companion,  Shap-ng- 
tsai,  yet  existed,  and  w&a  known  to  bo 
eroitiiig  in  other  porCions  of  the  China 
Sees. 

No  sooner  hn  1  Captain  Hay  re- 
turned victorious  from  this  contest 
than,  accompanied  by  the  Pblegethon, 
Fury,  end  Colombinej  be  was  de* 
spatched  in  search  of  Shap-og-tsai*8 
fleetf  which  had  moved  down  towards 
the  south.  For  some  lime  they  heard 
nothing  to  decide  theai  for  what  par- 
ticular point  to  steer ;  baton  reaching 
St.  John's  Island,  they  learned  from  the 
lishing-boats,  that  nearly  three  weeks 
had  ehipsed  since  a  iieet  of  many  ves* 
eels  had  been  seen  with  fiying  banners 
aailing  past.  Soon  a  trading  junkf 
stripped  of  all  it  had  contained,  was 
encountered,  with  the  crew  on  board, 
who  informed  the  expedition  that  the 
pirates  had  rifled  their  ships,  along 
with  many  others,  and  then  proceed* 
cd  to  a  place  called  Hoi  Chow. 
Shap-ng-tsai  had  visited  one  place  four 
times  during  the  year,  and  carried  off 
considerable  booty,  with  a  large  nom* 
ber  of  slaves*  At  every  place  touched 
at  by  the  expedition  tlie  irro;:te*:t  ex- 
citement prevailed.  The  Engiioh  were 
moving  rapidly  npon  the  traclc  of  the 
pirate,  who,  wherever  he  steered^ 
marked  his  course  by  blood  and  rapine. 
Not  a  town  or  village  of  any  import- 
ance had  escaped  him ;  and  wherever  the 
Phlegetbon,  with  her  companions,  an- 
chored, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
intelligence,  they  heard  notliin^'  but 
the  bitterest  rt'j»ro:iebes  acrainst  the 
desperate  marauder  wiiu  had  6pread 

to  mooh  desolation  amongst  them.  All 
expressed  tbemseltes  delighted  at  the 

pufiuit  now  made,  and  they  pazed 
w  ith  something  of  joy  upon  the  little 
armament  then  scudding  the  waves, 
and  fervently  hoped  it  was  destined 
to  destroy  the  power  of  him  who 
had  50  long  held  them  in  terror.  The 
Eugliahwereevcry  where  well  received; 
and  so  great  was  the  gratitude  of  the 
inhabitants  at  the  prospect  of  dcliver- 
Aoce  from  their  eatmjt  that  thej 


would  have  feasted  the  ships'  crews 
for  day?,  and  d<  faint'd  them  by  every 
possible  means  umonj^st  them.  Cap- 
tain Hay,  while  expressing  thanks  for 
their  welcome,  represented  that  it  was 
far  better  to  allow  him  to  proceed 
first  to  the  chastispn)"nf  of  thp  foe, 
and  that  on  hii>  rtturu  iie  would  en- 
deavour to  partalce  of  their  hospitality. 
At  Pack-hoy  the  blackened  ruins  of 
several  houses,  the  depopulation  of 
others,  and  tlie  unhappy  condition  uf 
the  remaining  inhabitants,  without  the 
evidence  of  words,  proved  that  the 
pirate  bad  been  there.    A  great  many 
women    had    been  carried  off,  and 
were  supposed  to  be  still  with  the 
fleet*  which,  sixty  strong,  roamed  on 
further  down  the  coast.    Every  indi- 
cation  of  the  marauder's  depredations 
only  increased  the  anxiety  of  the  Eng- 
lish to  inilict  their  meditated  chastise, 
ment  upon  him,  and  the  hearts  of  all 
on  board  kindled  with  enthusiasm  at 
each  fresh  intelligence. 

The  expedition  had  now  been  absent 
ten  days,  and  had  never  once  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  pirate  fleet,  when  one 
day,  towards  evening,  as  they  were 
engaged  in  searching  the  harbour  of 
Goo-to-.shan,they  observed  asuspicious- 
iooking  junk  at  anchor  under  a  bead* 
land.  The  moment  the  English  ships 
appeared  slfe  hftj-tcd  sail,  and  with 
much  precipitation  fled  over  some 
shallow  Hats,  where  it  was  impusaiblo 
for  the  Columbine  to  follow  her.  The 
Pblegethon,  however*  proceeded  ia 
immediate  chase,  and  fjuickly  coming 
up  with  her,  had  a  briet  engagement, 
in  which  the  junk  was  destroyed,  many 
of  her  crew  killed,  and  the  remainder 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  on  land.  No 
doubt  existed  in  the  minds  of  any  hut 
that  this  was  a  scout  placed  in  this 
position  by  Shap-ng-tsai,  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  conveying  to  him  the  intelli- 
gence of  any  pursuit  that  might  be 
made.  At  Hoo-nong  it  was  discovered 
that  the  long-expected  fleet  was  at  an- 
chor, in  a  harbour  only  a  few  miles 
a-b  a  1,  preparing  for  an  attack  upon 
the  town  of  Fa-lunj?*. 

The  next  morning,  just  as  the  ex- 
pedition was  making  for  the  place  in- 
dicated, the  men  on  the  look*out  said 
that  some  large  junks  were  in  the  act 
of  quitting  the  harbour.  When,  how- 
ever, the  ve3.«^e!fj  ot  war  were  perceived 
making  rapidly  towards khem^they  stood 
in  again.  A  short  time  more  elapsed* 
and  then  the  ofilcera  and  crewi  of  the 
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I'hli'j^'f  tl!f>n,  Fiirv,  nml  r'nliuiiMTu*  had 
the  iiiexju  t  s>ibie  (leli^'lu  ot  beiioiiling 
the  celebrated  tket,  btretcbing  in  long 
arraj  before  them*  A  very  dangerous 
bar  obstructed  the  progrett  of  the  war* 
ships,  and  caused  sonic  considerable 
delay  ;  but  at  U'ngih,  hy  the  assistance 
ot  H  villager,  the)  weresaffl}  conducted 
ucro^.  The  Utrateti,  uieaa while,  were 
preparing  ft  defence.  They  felt  that 
every  available  nieiins  was  otceasarj 
agutist  the  force  with  which  they  had 
to  contt'iui  ;  they  had  heard  of  the 
total  debtructioti  (if  Chui-apo's6eet,and 
entertained  liitleornuhope  of  repeiliug 
the  Coglish,  against  whom*  however* 
they  resolved  to  battle  manfully.  Se- 
lecting six  of  their  larger  vesiiels,  they 
ranged  them  across  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  placed  the  rest  bebiiid, 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  doing  ixa  utucU 
e«eeution  as  poshible.^  Sbap-ng.tsw* 
the  pirate,  gave  directions  everywhere 
himself,  and  was  now  on  board  one 
vesi^el,  now  another,  animating  the 
COuraiJTc  of  ina  men  by  recalling  ti>  their 
recoUeclions  the  late  destruction  cuia> 

mitted  upon  Chui*apo*s  fleet.  A 
fierce  yell  of  defiance  issued  from  the 
crews  of  the  junks, as  they  began  to  pour 
a  broadMde  upon  the  war  ships  before 
tbi'V  were  within  range  of  tlieir  fire. 
The  i^hlegethou  aud  Furj,  witli  welU 
directed  aim»  showered  io  among  them 
|tn  abundance  of  shell  and  rucketSt 
which  did  considerable  damage ;  the 
Columbine,  ccmini^  up,  assisted  by 
pouring  in  h*  i  >h  )t.s.  At  length,  n, 
shell  frum  thu  i'liiegt tiiuu  it^li  ditectly 
on  Shap-ng-tsal'tf  own  vessel^  which, 
in  a  few  moments*  blew  up  into  the 
atr  with  all  her  crew  on  boaird*  though 
it  is  supposed  the  leader  esca[H  <1  into 
some  of  the  other  junks.  Tiu  u  t  catc.-.t 
gopsternatiou  now  prevailed  aiuoitgat 

the  pirates.  For  a  short  time  they 
ceased  Iheir  fire»  struck  at  the  ter> 
riAc  eaplosion.  When  the  atmos* 
phere  w.ts  cleared  of  ^moke,  not  a 
vestige  of  the  »lii|>  remained,  except  a 
few  fragments  tloalinu;  upon  the  waves. 
The  veswls  near  at  band  caiu[ht  fire, 
and  a  fresh  shower  of  shell  and  rocket 
from  our  sliips  completed  the  work  of 
destruction.  Before  it  was  quite  dark, 
at  least  twenty.jteven  ships  were  blazing 
in  the  harbour,  illumining  the  land> 
scape,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
with  a  lurid  glare.  The  waves  ap- 
peared tinged  with  red  for  a  consider- 
able diataoce  by  the  reflection  cast 


from  the  burniuj^  junks,  anl  tvcry 
object  on  lanil  w  as  distinctly  revealed. 
The  distant  hills  formed  a  fine  bick* 
ground  for  the  |iietnrei  whilck  10  front, 
the  biasing  shins  drifted  hither  aai 
thither  across  ttie  stream,  after  their 
Cables  were  burnt  through;  iheirjrnn* 
exploding  every  now  and  then  as  tb^-j 
became  heat^.     The  renxaiuder 
the  fleet  now  made  a  hasty  retrnt 
further  down  the  coa^it,  pursued  b| 
the  Phlegethon  and  Fury,  the  Coluro- 
bine  remaining  behind  t"  (l-  stroj  the 
first  })luck  of  junk!^,  until  tuwed  ua  by 
the  Phlegethon,  who  returned  for  ner, 
and  they  patsed  together  through  ths 
burning  fleet  until  they  arrived  where 
the  Fury  had  anchored  for  the  night. 
Ft  nm  the  decks  they  could  behold  llw 
blazing  junks,  whieb  were  ^lili  buraing 
when  the  day  dawned.    The  retreatiiiK 
portion  of  the  pirate  fleet  was  yet  ia 
sight,  having  evidently  been  compelled 
to  put  into  a  creek,  with  the  lodhti'-* 
of  which  they  were  quite  as  ignorml 

the  Enu'Ush.  The  ships  of 
however,  made  a  &w  ift  pursuit,  aoiif 
before  evening,  twenty-four  more  of 
the  hostile  junks  were  destroyed,  aud 
six  only  of  the  vast  fleet,  which  it  had 
taken  them  many  months  to  pre|*re, 
were  let't  upon  the  waves.  The  chief 
himself  escaped,  along  with  about  three 
hundred  of  his  brave  and  devoted  M* 
lowerSf  and  steered  away  to  coostnid 
another  armament  with  which  to  re- 
venge himself  upon  the  English  f^r 
the  signal  discomfiture  be  had  reitivcU. 

The  expedition  having  accuuipii^hed 
the  object  ofits  mission,  prepared  ts  re- 
turn home,  leaving  on  the  water s,wb«r« 
a  formidable  fleet  had  once  sailed,  titd 
terror  (tf  a  people,  nunilu'rlcs'^  wreck** 
drilling  hither  and  thither,  tiie  ispurt 
of   the  winds  and  the  waves.  So 

great  a  victory  had  never  been  acbiefwl 
against  the  pirates  in  the  Chinese  se^ ; 
and  wherever  the  expedition  touched 
on  their  return  home,  they  were  ni^t 
with  salutes,  the  beating  of  gongs,  «»^1 
tiying  banners,  by  which  the inhabitioti 
of  the  coast  sought  to  testify  Iheir  j<t7 
at  the  ttttbversion  of  their  enemis*. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that,  tboagn 
nnnihilated  in  the  j»rH>ent  instance. 
shall  still  have  occa>ionto  oukeiUJoUirf 
display  of  our  power  against  llw* 
tyrants  of  the  ocean*  unless  a  eostisii^ 
vigilance  be  kept  up*  and  proper  gmidi 
stationed  aloi^  the  coast  cf  Qua*' 
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A  TASTB  OV  1 

'•LKTTUB  raOU  AX  tBi«nMAN  i»  PARI!, 

fctb,rUmlliidcUiit,]bMk^  Itttk 
**  Hm'b  iM  Nffolttlka,  an  wt  bad  the  trick  to  wo 

Ht  Dba*  Mike,— I  find  there  is  no 
■top  to  foy  thoughts,  mod— if  it  amtt 

coiue  out — tomjr  wisdom,  till  I  sit  down 
to  indict  them — and  then  1  become  as 
dry  as  the  old  cow  with  the  one  horu 
jua  remember  to  well  as  Biddy's 
dowry  ;  or  as  the  repeal  purse  to  our 
frien<l  John  ;  or  as  the  oratorv  nf  tt^' 
aforesaid  vltv  successful  tribune : 
or — ohl  bother  the  ors — as  I  am 
iDjseir  of  goody  teUing»  similes*  I 
am  lilte  nothiog  in  tbia  world  so  much 

as  onr  B<.K_f.Mor  boy — when  lie  u>cii 
to  lake  the  tumbler  of  punch,  over- 
flowing  as  it  stood,  and  invert  it  so  sci- 
entifioally  that*  by  some  law  of  adbe- 
&iun  ru'Uher  I  nor  you  can  explain,  he 
bad  the  "  flowing  bowl"  upside  down. 
With  its  mouth  open,  and  not  a  drop  of 
the  crtabtre  falling  oat  of  it.  Now, 
that  \*  uiy  case  entirely ;  I  am  brim- 
roing  full  about  "  Pari^  and  the  Pari- 
sians," as  the  book- writers  call  them, 
and  now  thai  1  am  down  uii  iny — ihair, 
J  suppose,  1  most  call  this  spring- hot- 
tomed  ottoman  of  mj  Parbian  land- 
lord— the  deuce  a  one  of  my  brilliaDt 
ideas  will  come  out  of  me. 

I  console  myself,  however,  by  be- 
lieving that  the  case,  bad  at  it  is,  bai 
happened  to  the  other — the  regular  and 
recorded — scribblers  on  Paris,  my  pre- 
decessors, and  is  a  malady  of  the  place ; 
for  they  have  surely  had  as  good  no* 
tionsas  myself — mind,  I  do  not  say 
better— and  what  else  but  the  difficulty 
1  now  ffd,  of  floinji^  their  poor  brams 
Juaiice — ot  pulLiu^  oiiv'n  discoveries 
before  the  public  as  freshly  and  as  ele- 
gantly as  ueycame  trippmg  beforetho 
fancy — rrm  explain  sti(  ti  hooks  as  th^y 
have  written,  professedly  m  Paris,  ou 
Paris ;  books  dull  in  their  gaiety,  and 
oppressive  as  either.  Abt  Mike,  if 
you  knew  as  much  of  literary  travellurs 
ana  their  tricks  as  I  huv«'  found  out 
since  comii^  here,  you  would  never 
take  their  word  when  they  leave  you  a 
chance— M  they  rarely  do— of  taldog 


VXHCS  Founcs. 
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TO  HIS  cQvunruAM  At  aALuaaAoaaaaa.** 

anything  else ;  nor  wovld  you  trust 

any  judgment  but  your  own,  or  mine, 
in  forminj,'  an  inf^ppendent  opinion  of 
the  great  nation  which  Louis  Napo* 
levMi,  through  six  millions  of  votes,  and 
/—thanks  to  the  height  of  my  greiAtr 
—have  at  this  moment  at  our  feet. 
The  petty  larceny  scoundrels  une  and 
abuse  France  with  much  the  same  gra- 
titude that  some  Government  men  I 
know  have  served  out  poor  Ireland. 
They  have  had  their  crack,  and  taken 
their  whack  "  out  of  her,  and  there 
the  «*  golden  link  *  that  attached  them 
to  the  country  eadeth !    They  «*  idle 

— they  »* ramble" — they  "  tour  "  they 

"journey,"  sentimentally  or  scienti- 
fically— they  "travel" — they  "ride" 
<--lhey  walk**— they  "  pencil  by  the 
way  "--they  «  chalk  by  the  by-way  "— 
a  suspicious  number  of  aliases  for 
the  sfime  thinsr  ;  and  what  is  the  up- 
shot of  it  all,  but  that  they  drag  "  at 
each  remove  a  lengthened  chain.** 
Poor  Goldsmith  was  worth  tbem  all 
centripled  !  And  in  all  their  roam- 
intrs,  roam  away  from  tu>tbii^  so  far 
as  truth. 

Happy  Miket  BriUiaot  eaoeptbn 
to  every-day  huma&iiy  t    You  will  see 

France  with  my  eyes— hear  France 
with  my  ears— and  reason  on  France 
from  my  recordings — that  is  to  tiay, 
if  I  can  once  get  your  informant  a- 
going. 

Arjd  just  to  e^'t  tin-h-r  wfi^rh,  sup- 
pose i  give^ou  a  word  or  twu  on  the 
Paris  elections,  about  which  every- 
bodv  ia  talking'  and,  where  God  has 
made  it  possible,  thinking.  After  all 
that  the  Times  and  its  satellites — these 
well-informed  public  luatructurs— have 
day  by  day  put  forth,  AS  the  sUte  of 
parties  in  France,  1  dare  say  you  are 
mightily  surprised  beyond  there,  that 
three  "  Reds,"  of  uomitigAte<i  revolu- 
tionary ferocity —Socialists  of  doctri- 
nal heterodoxy  the  most  undoubted— 
should  succeed,  in  the  city  of  shupsand 
shui.keefiers,  of  art  and  artistsi  famid 
«i  dittujai  d  ultfdiocrity  of  wages,  protits, 
and  incomes,  that  should  make  peace 
«verybo4y*i  intereat),  in  displacing,  by 
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6o  large  a  m  ijoritT  as  seven  tbou«and, 
tliref  rnrnlid  itej*,  who,  with  the  hisrh- 
eht  iiiilividuul  rccowmendatious,  per* 
■onifi«dt  as  they  clainiedy  tba  tmt  of 
Moderation  and  Order. 

Yet,  Mike,  if  yoti  IhinV  on  if  for  a 
luumeiitf  there  is  uulhiiig  so  eai*)-  to  ex- 
plain—nothing  so  natural  to  bafe  ex- 
peeted— and  nothiog*  let  me  add  en 
pasmnt,  more  proper  to  have  done. 

Til*'  truth  is,  the  party  of  Order  and 
Mudcrutioiif  like  some  idiut  inessen> 
frers,  haT(»  forgotten  their  bnsinesi  on 
the  wny»  and  ita  members,  funuiti^'  a 
large  but  hctcroprneous  majority  of  the 
Lecislit^'ve  Asseiiiblv,  havt-fur  months 
nevijr  agreed  on  any  one  measure,  thiit 
bid  not  for  ite  distinetioni  the  irregu- 
lar, the  illiberal,  and  tlie  immoderate. 
What  adds  to  the  singularity  is,  that 
the  gentlemen  thus  acting  arc,  indi< 
vidually,  good  samples  of  the  .superior 
range  of  French  respectability — are 
each  more  or  less  anxious  for  tlie  wt- 11- 
being  of  the  state,  which  they  fancy,  in 
good  conscience^  that  thej  aresaring, 
and  that  with  them«  u  leadersy  nro 
the  most  distinguished  writers  and 
bommes  d'etat  of  France^  and  perhaps 
of  Europe  ! 

How  explain  this  infelicitous  and  pe- 
rilont  anomaly  ? — for  there  it  sueh  a 
complication  of  other  anomalies  under 
it,  that  I  almost  despair  of  the  disen- 
tanglement, even  to  your  acuteness. 

A  great  part  of  the  myster/  lies  in 
theoonflict  of  feeling,  opinion»  and  inte- 
restf  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  amica- 
bly giving  the  band  to  one  another  in 
public,  as  a  united  party,  and  who,  with 
the  other  hand,  would  just  as  amieablr 
give  each  other  poison  if  thej  oould. 

The  doctors  unite  to  consnlt,  and 
consult  but  to  disagree.  How  else 
eo  Ud  it  be  ?  Some  of  the  learned ^en- 
il^%en  are  the  Perruqued  traitors 
ofCohlentz;"  others  the  *' Brigands  of 
the  Loire  :"  others  the  **  Corrumpus" 
of  tlie  "  Urleanist  Usurpation  ;"  and 
the  great  remedial  desideratum  of  one 
Is  an  emperor>if  he  talteeren  the  shape 
and  coloor  of  Sooloqne ;  of  another, 
some  yountr  mnn,  unfortunate  in  his 
mother,  and  whom  bis  friends  oall 
Henry  V. ;  of  a  third,  one  of  the  three 
or  fonr  gentlemen  popularly  known  as 
Louis  XVII.  ;  of  the  remaining,  the 
Count  de  Paris,  or  the  Prince  de 
Joinville,  or  any  other  offaboot  of  Or- 
leanism* 

Bat  to  reach  tho  crisis  by  irhidi  ona 


or  other  of  these  re^nlts  is  to  be 
attained,  a  numUer  of  intfrraediite 
phi'itomena  are  to  be  supf  rioduced  ia 
the  poor  patient ;  and  in  thi«  stage  tif 
the  matter  some  curious  diagnoses  sol 
remedies  coma  in  to  solicit  our  atka» 
tion. 

On  the  Republican  side,  Lamartim 
says  that  everything  will  be  cared  by 
waiting,  fur  be  ha^  the  utmost  futbin 
the  constitution  whicli  has  the  honour 
of  owning  his  patcrnitT.  This  is 
clearly  what  !s  known  to  Freodi  medi- 
cine as  the  expectant  system,  and  is 
incontestibly  aooording  to  all  the  lavs 
of  nature. 

Victor  iiugo  says  the  great  matter 
is  to  look  to  the  fatore»*  assured 
that  the  present  is  all  right  enough 
since  it  is,  and  the  past  since  it  I>  nof, 
and  prescribes  as  an  adjuvant  tbeid^ily 
reading  of  his  halfpeDoy  journal,  Tke 
EceMmentt  in  wmcb  they  will  find 
a  just  apprisement  of  bin  and  tbi 
country. 

Emiie  de  Girardin  has  seen  three  or 
four  dynasties  disposed  of,  and  1  de 
not  know  bow  many  hundred  minis* 
tries,  all  from  the  absurd  oversight  of 
not  takincr  his  counsels aadhisprMUCT- 
ship.     Verb.  sup.  I 

On  the  other  band,  Thiers,  Ae 
diminutive  and  erratic  Corypha*us  of 
the  great  part^  of  Order,  is  convinced 
that  the  Voltairean  principle,.'on  which 
he  so  long  and  successfully  practi$ed, 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  social 
malady,  and  now  advocates  religion 
even  if  Jesuitic^  and  monarchy  ewea 
if  despotic  I 

Moatalembert  thinks  he  has  pat  his 
finger  on  the  mischief,  when  he  nas  dis- 
covered those  **  affreux  pet  its  rbeteurs;" 
the  primary  instructors  to  be  immersed 
in  Sybaritism,  on  their  salaries  of 
eight  ponnds  a*year  respectively.  Aoh 
bitious  themselves  of  better  places, 
they  teach  their  pupils  nolhine  bnf  l'> 
be  ambitious  too :  (ireek  and  Lalifl 
thus  tfet  so  riu-e,  that  eveu  the  repre- 
sentatives know  noUiing  abont  diem ; 
and  with  this  lack  of  science,  sii<i 
superabundance  of  high  living,  hfW 
can  the  state  be  well  ?  His  remedy, 
therefore,  is,  to  have  no  instructioa 
oicept  in  the  "  Lives  of  the  Ssiots," 
particularly  in  his  own  ««  Life  of  Sf. 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary,"  and  no  h'bertr 
except  the  one  be  has  taken  himself  of 
apostatising  from  liberty. 

earlier^  the  Prefeet  of  Vsi&sk  *^  > 
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Kure  that  ihc  nialatljr  n  a  fungoHl  ono, 
of  a  class  unmiarakeably  vf<,'otublf, 
and  belifVfS  that  everything  will  be 
right  ulion  there  be  no  more 

trees  to  lilxTtj,  or  crowiis  of  il«iwers 
to  its  martjrs. 

The  Minister  of  War,  General 
I3*Haatp0Ql»  who,  having  for  thirty- 
five  years  chant^ed  liis  politics  with 
every  new  tniniatry,  i.s  an  "aulhority 
on  the  evil4  of  luobility,  ailiruis  tltat 
nothing  is  needed  bnt  an  efficient  dose 
cif  monarchical  itability ;  for  has 
Fr.nnce,"  he  triumphantly  asks,  "  re- 
quired more  than  four  monarchies  to 
go  through  half  a  century  of  govern* 
tDent?*»'-an  average  of  nearly  fifteen 
years  a  dynasty ! 

X#  Napoleon  newspaper  thinks  that 
a  great  &tep  has  been  made  towards 
recovery,  by  the  moral  effect  of  the 
Czar's  address  to  Louis  Napoleon, 
•*  Mon  ^rand  ct  tres  cher  ami,**  and 
is  certain  all  wi!!  be  accomplished  the 
day  the  Czar,  uddin^  to  the  mural 
the  physical  effect  be  is  to  well  able  to 
produce,  shall  prove  that  there  Is  some 
reciprocity  in  the  grandeur  of  the 
friendship. 

Mons.  de  la  Rochejaculin  has  no 
faith  in  the  infinitesimal  doses  of  the 
hora(£opathic  system,  but  admits  tluit 
so  much  may  Ito  said  for  the  prifu-iple, 
'*simiiia  simdtbuH  curantur, '  tiiat 
nothing  la  more  desirable  for  the  nose 
of  Order  than  a  total  opf et  I 

O  I:!!  >n  Barrot  consoles  himself 
under  his  political  annihilation  with 
the  at>surance  that  everything  wu:3 
well  as  could  be  expected,  until  the  fatal 
morning  that  be  was  dismUsed  on  the 
pretence  that  there  was  more  ffnffn 
than  "action"  involved  ia  bis  system 
of  treatment. 

As  for  Louis  Philippe  and  his  school, 
basing  their  theories  on  the  ingratitude 
no  less  than  the  strength  shown  in 
kicking  the  old  occupant  out  of  the 
Tnillertes  without  a  moment's  warnings 
they  consider  the  case  one  of  mania, 
and  vehemently  advise  the  strait-jacket 
and  copious  bleeding,  tried  with  suc- 
cess iu  every  case — but  one  I 

With  those  diverse  notions  of  the 
malady  and  the  remedy,  you  will  see, 
my  dear  Mike,  that  iho  patient  has 
more  cluinco  of  perishinjj^  of  the  abun- 
dance than  of  the  want  of  doctors.  I 
am  not  sure.  Indeed,  if  two*thirds  of 
the  disease  ai  e  not  the  doctors  them- 
•elteti  and  hare  no  doubt  whateter 


that  from  the  tfrnVrwK?;!/,  the  mnlaisi\ 
the  alarm,  and  the  nausea  they  uie 
everlastingly  producing,  by  their  terri- 
fy ing  diagnoses  and  still  more  terri  fying 
expedients,  that  the  patit  nt  would  be 
a  thousand  degrees  stronger,  healthier, 
calmer,  if  they  were  all  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Red  Sea. 

France  has  no  nee"!  ."n  p^reaip  Of  to  ho 
savrtl  ftom  her  sai'idur 

The  trutii  is,  my  dear  Mike,  and  let 
me  say  this,  entre  noui,  the  states- 
men of  France,  and  the  bureaucratic 
class,  cf  which  they  form  the  head, 
are,  of  ^all  Europeans,  the  men  worst 
placed  by  circumstances  and  individual 
(1  will  not  say  natumal)  character,  to 
exercise  the  supreme  power  placed  in 
their  hands  by  ileniocratic  machinery. 
Living  all  their  da\:<,  and  with  some 
eeldi,  on  a  showy  capital  of  silly  col- 
legiate erudition  and  historic  prece- 
dent, by  which  they  would  fain  judge 
the  men  and  thingji  in  actual  life  before 
them — made  up,  more  than  most 
of  ns,  of  instincts  for  reason,  and 
flimsy  caprices  for  jNistiosf-> convic- 
tion i!<,  with  them,  a  matter  of  school- 
boy feeling,  and  school-boy  feelinjjf  an 
all-sufficient  matter  of  fitful  and  vio* 
lent  action.  I  do  not  say  that  they 
are  inferior,  naturally,  to  other  men, 
more  than  tlse  Chinese  they  so  much 
resemble,  but,  like  the  Chinese,  they 
have  been  made,  from  their  earliest 
youth,  the  ikmgs,  the  vieHms  of  that 
gnvprnmont  system,  or  rather  snc- 
Cfs.-iou  of  government  systems  which, 
under  Napoleon,  the  Bourbons  and 
Lottb  Pbilipp  >,  have  radiated  from 
here,  like  the  plan  of  telegraphs,  to 
every  town  and  hainht  through  the 
country.  Indoctrinated  in  all  fashions, 
and  in  all  places,  with  high-sounding 
nonsense  about  <'la  gloire,  "rordre/* 
**  le  gouvernement, '  **  la  FramSlfl^' 
**la  grande  nation,"  *M*honneur  i^t 
drapeau,"  **  le  dignitc  du  pays,"  a 
feverish  emulation  for  a  mock  heroic 
greatness  was  engendered  in  them 
from  their  first  schof)!,  a  daily  excite- 
ment of  the  humbler  intc  Ih;  cttml  pow- 
ers fanned,  stimulated,  ami,  mark  the 
word,  premObtrely  exkmuted;  and  now 
we  have  them  as  we  have  them — with 
the  means  of  knowledge  nn  l  wis  lom, 
rather  than  the  Ihingx  themseives— 
trained  rather  than  educated — syete- 
matised  rather  than  experienced.  EtI* 
quette — rule — system,  their  uniforoi 
invioiable  test  of  the  juai  and  the  es* 
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pedient,  and  whether  talking,  writing, 
reflecting,  and,  ahove  all,  aviitig^ 
only  alile  jurare  in  verba  mngiUri^ 
with  mora  or  lew  of  fanatical  seal, 
•nd  more  or  leat  of  rhetorical  cleTer* 
bom! 

Add  to  thi^,  that  the  better  clnssps 
have  been  l>orQ,  nurttu^,  and  con- 
firmed  in  a  hate  or  fear  of  democracy 
like  that  of  the  respectable  Massulroan 
for  the  CHaour,  That  the  ctergj  and 
women  are  as  one  to  preach  fear  of 
peoples  and  trust  in  princes.  That 
they  in.ikr>  it  n  point  of,  more  or  less, 
honour,  and  oUen  of  very  much  feeling, 
to  adhere  to  one  or  other  of  the  three 
dynaattei )  aod  that  to  inoit  of  them, 
aocuttomed,  in  their  turns,  to  half  a 
century  of  state  corruption,  the  ques- 
tion of  government  patronage,  in  a 
country  where  one  man  in  nine  is  a 
government  emplot^,  is  as  much  a 
queetioa  of  income  aa  a  farm,  a  hooi^ 
or  an  investment  in  fhe  funds. 

Made  masters  of  the  situntinn  in 
May,  IH4J),  as  much  to  their  surj>rise, 
1  believe,  as  to  their  delight,  they 
have  since  displayed  a  fidelity  to  their 
two  prlnciplei  of  *•  Order  and  Mode- 
ration," in  the  inverse  proportion  of 
their  professions  and  their  interests. 
Onf  of  power  they  lauded  these 
qualities  as  the  becoming  insignia  of 
the  van(jui»her,  in  power  they  treat 
them  at  tlM  peculiar  dntiei  of  the  van- 
qoished  I  Diaa&ited  among  themselvesr 
on  the  partition  of  spoil  as  on  the  par- 
tition of  the  future,  they  never  fail 
to  shew  a  common  front  gainst  the 
common  enemy,  nor  ever  hesitate  to 
throw  law^  liberty,  or  the  oonttitntion 
overboard,  should  it  impair  the  ef- 
iciency  of  their  defence.  With  their 
infamous  public  morality — of  all  perils 
the  greatest  to  France — to  crush,  to 
destroy  au  enemy,  justifies  any  irregu- 
larity. And  what  respect,  Mike»  can 
Ihey  feel  for  constitutions,  who  hav« 
themselves  survived  scores  of  them, 
and  who,  in  their  inmost  bring,  habitu- 
allv  rp<?ard  power  as  the  only  vital  and 
dominant  principle,  because  it  has 
been  the  onlj  one  that  has  endared 
throughout  ? 

I  admit  that  The  Moantain**  are 
violent,  wild,  ontrai^eous  ;  that,  with 
many  of  tljo  sa(>^r^nlial  defects  of 
their  opponents,  they  have  even  lead 
pmdeMce  and  discretion  in  giving  them 
the  gloss  of  decency.  Bat»  as  Marshal 
Bwyswd  teld  tho  Asscfnllj«ftw  digrt 


before  bis  death,  a  large?  libertv  oog^it 
to  be  extended  to  a  minority  thancso 
be  decently  exercised  by  the  raajoritj ; 
and  the  Lucifcr-Uke  fali,  that  looked 
tor  some  time  trretrievable,  u  it 
was  certainly  unexpected,  ought  to  be 
sr^mo  eton«:e  fo"  tho  exa'peratiAn  aod 
violence  of  ini  ii  U accu'^tomed  to 
public  busineM  than  even  their  opp(K* 
nents. 

The  w&t  doctrine  of  mutual  conoe»- 
sion,  however,  and  the  pohtic  practic* 
of  forbearance — thinps  invalu  iMe  to  & 
successful  party,  as  they  are  e*jtntial 
to  all  prosperous  democracies — hare 
never  been  understood  in  Francs,  ssd 
in  France  never  will  be.  The  Ficndl 
politician  true,  in  the  first  place,  like 
most  of  t!<5,  to  pasiions  and  vanities 
is  true  in  the  second  to  hi?  p^irty,  and 
true,  last  of  all,  and  only  by  accident, 
to  j  tistioe.  He  follows  bis  flsg,  wber- 
ever  that  may  go,  with  as  mncb  ardour 
as  if  he  were  leader,  and  as  niiich  fab* 
serriency  as  if  he  were  a  sl-wp.  Go- 
verned by  his  innate  military  j[sirit,  be 
sees  in  politics  but  a  war,  and  in  him* 
self  bat  a'soldier»  aod  is  ever  on  tie 
alert  for  a  darinfr  dash  in  act  or  speeck 
that  maj  get  himself  talked  akut 
Take  up  anfj  day's  Moniteur  for  tk 
hist  twf'lre  months,  and  you  will  6ni 
the  proof  and  illustrationof  mypositioa 
in  somegovemment  policy  onoerdbeo*' 
sion,  and  in  at  least  twenty  individsal 
escape  ides,  tke  bnt  ofikem  ahotfifi^ 
the  Pr  ndentl 

\\  hy,  everybody  asked  in  Engiand» 
did  the  French  Assembly  suppress  the 
sister  republic  of  Rome,  and  with  H 
French  inHoence  in  Italj,  not  less  is 
despite  of  their  constitution  than  of 
wise  national  polity?  It  wasach*^ 
to  the  democrats ! 

Why  keep  Paris,  as  they  are  not 
keeping  six  southern  depsrtnmt^ 
under  a  needless  and  Irritating  ttsls<tf 
siege ?  It  was  an  lasolt  to  ^dav»- 
crats ! 

And  thus  it  is  always.  Is  the  minis- 
ter questioned  on  some  foreign  bluoder, 
some  internal  violence,  some  go'^o^ 
ment  lklsehood»  the  myority  m«< 
one  man — forhUt  4  replf— toll  ^ 
order  of  the  day. 

The  government  provokingly  cut* 
down  the  silly  but  harmless  trees  cf 
liberty,   recognised  as  pwt  of 
pabtio  moamnents  of  tae  eoa>t^7* 
The  order  of  the  day ! 

The  police  withdraw  from  thstsflM 
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of  tho^e  that  fell  in  1830  nrxl  1848 
the  finwera  placed  at  their  feet  l>y  the 
scat  of  AflVetion  or  admiration.  The 
order  of  the  dav  ! 

Co  t) .  1  u  0 1  i  1 1 1  [  1  1 1  i  st-s  handcoflTed  and 
on  foot,  through  France  to  tlieip  dis- 
tant prison,  for  no  other  sin  than  a 
political  hereey ;  hold  others  for  weeks 
m  secret  custody*  witheot  even  the 
cert'innny  of  !\  preliminary  investiiia- 
tion  ;  Utprive  porters,  without  any 
kind  of  inquiry  but  by  mere  police 
wilt,  of  their  hadfire  and  HveKhood,  on 
no  other  groiimls  fhao  their  being 
Socialists.    All  the*??*,  nnd  a  thousand 

excesses  akin  to  them,  are  cheered  

welcomed  by  the  majority.  Each  act 
•f  irigour,  as  it  is  called,  M  an  honour, 
atritunph  for  the  happy  minister  ;  and 
before  a  complaint  can  beformularised, 
or  a  question  a.«ked,ii?e  hundred  turoul- 
tuons  eriee  dispose  of  the  whole  matter. 

All  this  is  fortunately  aside,  very 
f:ir  aside,  from  the  rr  l  itiv,.  worth  of 
the  principles  of  either  partv  ;  but  it 
la  not  so  from  their  success.  There  are 
many  men  who  wHl  hold  Messed  those 
that  suffer  persecution  for  what  they 
fancy  to  be  conscience,  and  who  ahhr>r 
the  principles  no  less  than  the  persons 
that  violate  justice,  no  matter  for  what 
pQTposew  Henoo  the  love  of  repres* 
sion,thp  veto  on  discussion,  the  general 
want  of  fair  play  and  arbitrary  asser- 
tion of  power,  has  diminishefU  not  in- 
creased, the  strength  of  the  majority, 
and,  forcing  Into  the  extreme  of 
Raflicalism  many  thinking*  and  influ- 
ential persons,  whoso  syiupathie;'  had 
hitherto  gone  in  another  direction, 
explaSos  the  startling  fhot— most 
l^osxHng  for  the  believers  in  the  autho> 
rity  of  the  Tf;??'?*— that,  despite  a  rlfrr- 
cal  and  official  interest  erpial  to  .'3<  ),o(  m  i 
Totes,  and  a  government  purgatiua  uf 
the  electoral  list  to  the  extent  of 
20,000  more.  La  Flotte,  the  June 
insuru'ent^  has  been  preferred  by  a 
considerable  majority  to  General  La 
Hitte,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  I 

That  we  are  now  at  a  critical  mo* 
ment — the  most  critieal  we  have  yet 
reached — is,  perhaps,  beyond  a  ques- 
tion. The  passion  for  law  and  order 
that  has  seised  the  populace  prove  It 
no  less  than  the  vain  twistings  or 
vainer  violf  nrf  that  mark  the  action 
both  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers  of  the  state.  It  is,  too,  the 
crisis  not  of  an  hour  that  has  «p> 
preached,  hnt  of  a  eentnry.  The 


ft3:> 

schema  atti  ihiited  to  Louis  Napoleon 
are  as  notliitiif  compared  to  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  great  product  that  has  so 
long  been  growing  in  the  domain  of 
time.  The  momentous  solution,  yet 
shroude.l  from  our  view,  is  one  "iiirh, 
if  it  involve  life  or  death  to  i  rance, 
will  not  less  certainly  aflfect  even 
England  largely  for  evil,  orfaiflnitely 
for  good  ;  for,  whatever  be  its  other 
re^^tiU*',  it  assuredly  bnTips  into  play  a 
new  history,  perhaps  anew  geography, 
for  Europe. 

Nor  are  the  agencies  nt  work  in  the 
political  earthrpiake  out  of  keeping 
with  the  probable  consr-oiiences.  The 
political  activity  of  France  at  this  mo- 
ment is  the  most  singular,  as  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  greatest,  phenomenon  in 
social  records.     Men  nn  l  thintrs  alike 
converge  in  unprecedented  power  to 
evolve  the  eventful.  Rome,  under  her 
Cttssirs,  demoralised  and  incredulous, 
was  not  more  on  the  inevitable  brinic  of 
great  national  change.  But  hereitistfae 
system  that  has  died  out,  rather  than 
llie  men.  While  things  are  crumbling 
around,  I  think  t  see  the  elevation  Si 
Frenchmen.    Impotency,  or  at  best  a 
.•spasmodic  vitality,  marking  cvcrv  in- 
stitution appertaining  to  the  past — the 
heart  of  the  nation  is  still  sound,  still 
powerful,  and  if  in  violent  and  con* 
flictin^x,  stiU  nnt  in  unhealthy  action. 
Differing  in  their  identified  nationality 
firom  the  early  Greeks,  in  thoir  industry 
and  Intellectual  culture  from  the  Ro* 
man  populace,  and  in  their  audacity 
and  love  of  liberty  from  the  Greekn  of 
the  lower  empire,  the  French  seem 
fttted  10  mdergo  social  revolntions 
without  the  wreck  of  empire  that  so  . 
offen  TTinrk'!  «ncb  epochs.  Just  as  they 
emerged  from  tiie  Bourgeoisie  revolu- 
tion of  1 789,  a  compact  and  stronger 
nation,  or  just  as  we^  siter  the  lon^ 
throes  and  heavin;:s  that  followed  our 
Reformatifui,  fmtid  ourselves  in  tripled 
strength,  the  probable  dissolution  of 
French  society  by  no  means  implies, 
still  less  necessitates,  the  dissolution  of 
France.    However  dark  the  portents, 
we  are  right  in  never  despairing  of  the 
stute  even  most  cootamioated  by  mis* 
government,  where  the  dtiaenshave 
so  far  survived  the  demoralisation  of 
their  rule,  that  havintr  the  pood  fortune 
to  make  chances,  tliev  have  vet  not  lost 
the  courage  or  will  wherewith  to  vin- 
dicate them. 

If  ithethiscontrast  hetween  French* 
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men  tnd  Pmnee — fhU  marked  differ* 
ence  between  the  meoUl  and  material^ 

the  potse  and  thee.<AV7  of  ihi;;  country^ 
which,  in  the  varict!  |>li.iso.s  of  its  deve- 
lopment, gives,  pcrliaps,  a  predoiiii- 
nating,  because  an  eiicourag  in^,  interest 
to  the  ipeotaole  before  us,  it  is  correct 
to  add  tbat»  as  if  Fate  would  ooooen* 
trate  in  one  tremendous  drama  every 
element  of  preat  public  action,  she 
seems  careful  to  bring  into  pron»inent 
play  almost  every  other  agency,  foreign 
or  domestic— national  hates,  historic 
complieadona»noT«l  djmastieipOppoaing 
inJu.'itrieH,  conflicting  castesj  creedv 
principles,  and  sympathies! 

I  know  of  nothing  more  ititcrppting", 
though  little  heeded,  than  thi^  spec- 
tacle noir  under  mv  eyes,  of  a  people 
in  the  expectation  or  a  erbia  more  or 
less  nigh.  Akin  to  the  deaolate  look 
in  the  motionless  atmosphere,  or  the 
ominous  swell  in  the  smoothed  ocean 
that  precedes  a  hurricane,  there  is  a 
lull  in  public  emotion  that  serves  as 
the  avan^court•r  of  re?olntioD.  The 
mighty  shadow  of  the  future  steals 
like  a  cloud  over  society,  and,  day  by 
day  more,  sits  ovfr  it  like  a  pall.  An 
uneiuiy  sense  of  tiie  unknown  and  the 
indefinite  spreads  from  man — doubts 
swell  to  apprehensions,  fean  into  an 
all-pervading  certitude — and  scarce  hat 
the  v;loomy  thing  become  the  universal 
belief  before  it  is  "nigh — eren  at  their 
doors 

The  presentiment  often  assumes  a 
public  voiee  worth  remarking.  It  is 
a  daily  argument,  inspiring  the  oonfl* 
dence  of  a  faith  in  the  Socialist  jour* 
nals  ;  and  the  Conservatives,  usir!<T  it 
as  an  all-powerful  persuasive  to  party 
unity,  sacrifice  to  it  dynastic  or  caste 
interests,  paramount  under  other  cir- 
cumsCanees.    <'U  is  dear/'  sajfs  tba 


JlemtS  dei  Deux  Mamdei^  that  within 
two  jeart  the  question  for  discusaon 
will  not  be  ht-tween  a  republic  and  a 
monarchy,  but  between  the  Reign  of 
Terror  and  the  Uusslans!"  "  Sixty- 
siac  out  of  the  eighty-six  deparimeuu 
are  in  the  haadt  of  the  Sodaksts,*'ia}t 
the  Dtx  Deeemin.  The  acute  sad 
enterprising  editor  of  the  iVetsf  ex- 
presses simiKir  opinions,  in  equally  pr^i 
ci«e  l.'UieuaL'^t',  and  threatens  political 
opponents  with  the  need  of  his  mu-r- 
cession  before  an  outraged  people, 
again  in  the  enjoyment  of  power. 
Even  the  pulpit  echoes  the  sentiment, 
and  the  celebrated  preacher,  Cor- 
daire,  has  more  thnn  ofTCe  Tir^ed  the 
bourgeoisie  to  moderation  and  virtue, 
by  denunciations  of  the  terrors  so  soon 
to  mark  the  extinction  of  their  power. 

What*  then,  awaits  us  ?  With  in- 
morality  satnratingsocicty  to  its  liepiiw 
— relicrion  but  a  vain  .sound,  heard 
apart  in  an  alien  tongue,  a  worship  of 
death- beds  and  the  dead,  a  garmeot 
put  off  in  childhood  to  be  resraed  et 
childhood's  second  coming — and  the 
cleverness  of  your  wise  men  but  a  thing 
of  . system,  as  the  ** order"  *»f  vourrich 
men  but  a  thins?  of  iuttrrt>t — where 
are  ^uur  barriers,  Trance,  against  th^t 
terrific  rbing  of  the  deep  watery  nev 
surging  into  clear  and  moaniraUt 
view  ?  Alas !  between  the  new  power 
and  the  inauguration  of  its  fearful 
reign  of  experiment,  I  see  no  barriers, 
save  some  fragile  iustrumeots  of  aa 
idle  violence,  serving  no  purpose,  bol 
to  remain  as  the  monumental  eseitaBts 
of  a  perhi^M  not  Idle  vengeance  I 

But  I  grow  grave,  like  events.  Good 
night,  my  dear  Mike«  and  believe  a« 
ever  yours, 

C0&NSU(78  M'SQtnilBk. 
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WiNTEn  and  spring  are  over ;  the 
harsbeast  M-inds  of  ^la^ch, — the  sirocco 
of  the  British  Isles, — have  passed  to 
Other  climes,  and  fitful  April,  now 
warm  and  witching,  anon  rou";h  and 
gusty,  or  mild  and  melting,  brignt  and 
gloomy,  as  alternate  clouds  and  sun- 
fthlne  struggle  for  the  mastery — like  the 
Ace  of  anjgFy,  but  forgivlnj^  woman, 
with  pouting  lip  but  dimp^d  cheek» 
ever  smiling  through  her  tears — charm- 
ing April,  the  sweet,  blue>eyed  liar- 
binger  of  sumaer,  has  breathed  upon 
us  once  again~-cbanging  the  ru<«set 
mantle  of  Fe^'d  tinic  Inio  t!ic  verdant 
garment  of  May.  Fiii-L  l>udslin;r  in 
mottled  gieea  auioag  our  sheltered 
hedges  and  cultured  gardens,  thea 
spreading  with  almost  visible  pace 
from  shrub  to  tree,  nnd  tree  a'initi  to 
lawn;  while  as  the  leaves  expand,  and 
young  shoots  twioe  as  if  to  screen  and 
shelter  from  the  vulgar  gaze  the  loves 
of  feathired  wai'blcrs,  the  birds  are 
mating  in  every  bush,  and  welcoming 
the  hour  with  joyous  notes  of  passiou 
or  of  praii^.  Even  tho  rodcs,  that 
balance  on  the  tops  of  the  still  grey 
Mid  UBleaved  ash,  have  asaumed  a 


softened,  cawing  note,  and  the  Aiip 

call  of  the  cliaffinch  assumes  a  me- 
lody in  our  ears,  because  we  hail  it  aa 
the  season's  chime.  The  timid,  retir- 
ing  primrose  peeps  up  from  among  tho 
rib-grass  and  violets,  and  raises  to  the 
light  its  mo(li:st,  sulphur-coloured  face  ; 
the  graceful  cowslip,  with  the  crimson 
star  orightcning  in  itacalix,  now  droops 
ita  modest  head  in  tiie  upland^  daisy- 
spangled  meaflows ;  and  tho  saucy 
yellow  buttercup^  and  golden  May- 
flower flaunts  it  in  the  deep  pastures 
bc.<ide  the  streamlet's  brink,  inviting 
to  tlirir  honey-cups  the  bee  thul  now, 
warmed  l)y  the  genial  i>easoti,  has 
shuflled  oil"  lis  leiharizy,  and  is  boom, 
ing  over  glatle  and  vaiicy.  The  tliorna 
are  putting  I'orth  their  ^vhiti  ciu>ters, 
or  are  ali  oady  bursting  int  )  flower  and 
fragraucc,  as  the  sloe,  the  pear,  and 
the  apple  are  noddinz  beneath  the 
shower,  and  strewing  the  ground  with 
their  silvery  petals. 

Do  nol  our  bpirits  attune  with  tho 
seasons — springing  and  expanding  with 
the  early  sumnier,  but  folding  up 
witliin  us  as  tho  bleak  November  blast, 
cold  and  cheeriessi  bursts  upon  its  7 
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Docs  not  the  heart  gush,  the  eyie 
briiihtcn,  the  step  become  clastic,  as  we 
inspire  the  exhilarating  spring  breeze 

in  our  early  country  excursi  'r)f  ;  nnd 
n-rain  U'comc  lunnuul  as  v.  -  -fi  k  the 
suuuiuT  shade,  or  ba.-k  in  tiic  calm  re- 
pose of  autumn?  Yc5,  all  nature, 
maraU  and  meadow,  hill  and  hollow, 
land,  and  sea,  and  sky,  tort  st  mo- 
narchs  and  sinull  imd  lin-^  bUio  bfU'd 
flowrot",  bea-ts,  aiiii  I'f.iihorctl  fowls, 
and  winged  in.^ccts,  the  tiny  myriads  of 
creation— all  bail  the  Sabbath  of  the 
year,  and  sing  the  matin  of  the  dawn 
of  summer.  Let  ii^  then,  al^^o,  hail 
the  5pa«on,  and  for  a  while  throw  off 
the  cares  of  life,  as  we  do  the  dust  of 
the  city,  and  away  to  the  gi-eenwood 
shade^there  to  enjoy  the  Dounteous 
blessings  which  nature  pours  around 
us ;  and  at  the  same  time  revive  the 
recoUeetions  of  past  days  and  cere- 
monies, such  as  our  ancestors,  simple- 
hearted,  good-naturcd,  superstitious 
folks,  observed. 

<•  Y    '  '.'  e  Hummer  U  relllXftlllf. 

V  ai  inv^r,  I  rlghtiT  beam*  *Tt  Miniliif  t 
(ioldeii  niorii'uu',  imri  k-  l  vtii'iigs, 

Cwme  to  jslad  lUt;  v>osld  ma  v  iuore. 
Kfttorc,  finm  her  )ot)g  rojourning 
In  lh«  wintcr-houn  of  mournlnff. 
With  the  light  of  hvf  •olpeepl»f« 
Kn.ru  t;n.i.f  c>c«  laiit  lute  were  wecpins* 
Cwmclh  (lAncing  o  ct  the  water*, 

To  <Htt  diftMt  tbon.**  * 

Now  then,  fair  and  gentl.;,  ni  and 
nistic  readers — country  swains  and  oily 

rlamc«  bovs    of  the  Liberty-,  Irom 

Bhickpitii  to  Midliiiaback,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Dodder  to  the  heights  of 
Bally nascorney— girls  of  Finglas  and 
buclcs  of  Fiiii^'i!,  Isow  have  you  spent 
voiir  ^lay  lOvc  ? — how  did  you  wel- 
come May  Morning,  and  huw  do  you 
purpose  to  celebrate  the  birth-day  of 
summer?  Have  you  danced  to  the  elfm 
pipers  that  played  under  the  thorns  of 
the  Phfrnix  last  night?  Did  you 
leap  throu;j;h  the  bonftres  that  blaied 
upon  Tallu«5ht  and  Harohl's-cross 
Green  ?  "Were  you  out  vester-eve  to 
welcome  the  •*  Young  May  Moon  ?" 
or  up  before  sunrise  to  jrather  the 
maiden  dew  from  the  sparkling  gOi>^ 


mer,  to  keep  the  freckles  off  your 
pretty  faces  ? — or  have  you  been 

 "  cetktnf 

A  *pkU  in  theivnng  jeM*!  Sower*. 

Tho  miffioil  M  »T-de«  !•  VfVplac 
!(*•  durdw  o*«r  the  summet  tew'ii." 

Have  you  found  the  name  of  ronr 
true  love  smeareil  by  the  s'^nil  yon  ?H 
between  the  plates  la>t  evening  ?  aiid 
have  you  chosen  a  Queen  of  the  Way, 
who.<e'  path  youll  strew  with  pasture 
flowers,  as  you  lead  her  round  the 
garlanded  jH'le  of  tlie  Tolka  ?  Are 
vour  doors  and  windows  decorated 
wiib  primr<»es  and  cowslips,  and  May. 
flowers  nrathered  by  the  meadows  and 

freen  inches  of  your  lovely  Anns 
.ifley?  Butchers  of  Patri(  k's  Market 
and  ibiU-alK  y,  and  boys  of  the  Coombe 
and  tlio  I\)  I'lle,  are  you  ready,  as  of 
vuiv,  to  cut  de  bosh,  spite  of  de 
bivil  and  de  Polis  ?"  Up,  wesvns  of 
Newmarket  and  Meath-street,  and 
join  with  the  Ormond  boys  ;  wHl 
you  suffer  the  white-coated  boddagb 
of  Meath  to  earn'  otl"  the  prizes  st 
Finglas,  and  steal  the  Maj^ew  fteia 
the  rosy-lipped  girls  of  Glasnevin?^ 

Alas'  !  what  are  we  dreamiB^ 
nbout — things  that  were,  not  arc— 
nieniorics  of  Other,  of  V^'iior  and 
happier  times— of  ancicut  citstonis 
sneered  away  by  modem  utifitsM' 
ism — of  ceremonies  almost  fivgotlcs, 
and  Imitbful  rustic  sports  and  pas- 
times, now  prohibited  by  la-w,  put 
down  by  force — starved  out  of  oor 
lightdiearted  people,  or  earned  beyond 
the  blue  waves  of  ^he  broad  Atlaatk? 
Politics  have  of  late  years  occnpied 
the  place  of  pantomimes — our  Fin^tla* 
sports  were  iulerdlrtetl  by  a  sptcial 
act  of  the  Privy  Council — fiiiry  lore 
has  given  place  to  a  newsnsper  rdfigwa 
.the  new  Police  banished  the  bonfires; 
and  where  is  the  piper  or  fiddk^r 
■would  enliven  the  gardens  of  thi 
<•  Grinding  Young'  t  after  hearing  s 
Temperance  bond,  all  dressed  hks 
Jack  Puddings  and  Brum  Majors 
coming  down  tiie  road  from  Kimnagt 
or  Dolphin's  Uarn  ? 

All  gone,  dead  and  gone,  save  a 
few  dirty  urchins  iu  the  suburbs,  nbo, 


'  MacCarthy's    Bridal  of  ilie  Ycur. " 

f  Ofindinff  Konajr.  One  of  the  last  old  DnhUn  rigns,  and  one  of  the  best  executed,  t<>»- 

formerly  swinging  from  a  pole,  but  now  naik-d  to  tbe  w  ill  '  f  an  aluio>t  <lc-->crto>I  "  [>u'j^>c  tt 
HM-okrs-cro»3  Bridge.    In  its  old  tm-gardcn  may  stili  tw  s<.'cn  several  decajei 
ewoiig*  and  merry-go-round*,    now  too  cra/.y  to  make  the  annual  excornoa  Is 
Brook**^X>onn7hi00k  Fair. 
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Chapier  V, — th*  May-day  Fftivah 


>vith  ihe  twij^s  of  a  ac-cond-hand 
ttroom,  decked  with  stinking  daffy- 
dofrndUHos,  annoy  the  pn.<seng9rs  by 
askiiifl^  *(  a  hay 'penny  to  honour  tho 

Bursesses  and  'prentice  boys  of 
Atha-Clea  —  kings  of  Dalkey  and 
^Iitd  I^laml — ?\vccps  of  Kevin's  Port 
and  the  C:ibbn.xe  Uarden,*  and  coal- 
porters  of  liiiigscnd  and  Wood- 
quay,  you  have  dther  Tolimtarily 
surrendered,  or  been  deprived  of  yoar 
nncicnt  ?!porfs  and  iiistime*.  your 
festal  days  and  civic  shows.  But, 
'«ever>'  dog  will  have  his  day little 
thought  the  fat  corporators  that  the 
liours  of  tho  Frhi:rs\  were  mim- 
bercd,  and  tliat  it  would  retpiire  au 
I  O  I'  from  the  Lord  Mayor  to  bring 
out  the  ^lan  coach  on  a  Candlemas 
Day.  Well,  have  you  not  had  your 
revenge  ?  The  times  of  Viceregal 
pageants  have  passed  by  i  processions, 
oaning  a  stray  funeral  up  Granby- 
r«m,  are  at  an  end;  Ulster  King-at. 
Arms  has  become  as  fabulous  a  per- 
sonage as  Fin-  Ma-Coul,  and  liis  titbani 
and  sword  have  gone  with  those  of 
tho  Athlone  Herald,  to  be  hung  up 
among  the  diesMv*  and  ornaments  of 
the  ancient  Irish  at  tiio  Royal  Irish 
Ac;idemy.  Guard  mountings  are 
mere  matters  of  history  ;  Levees  and 
Drawing.rooms  have  become  stories 
wherewith  to  amuse  our  children,  and 
the  shamrock-dressed  iadv  has  danced 
ber  h&st  in  St.  Patrick's  Hall,  and 
kissed  the  knocker  of  Dublin  Castle 
as  she  railed  a  sixponny  rovered  car 
on  the  wakc!  ol"  onr  INitrou  Saint,  last 
eighteenth  uf  Mmeh. 

Well,  happy  were  the  days  in 
Merry  Engluml,  when  blithe  King 
Hal,  with  Katherine,  his  Queen, 
went  out  a-Mayiug«  and  the  people 
walked  *'into  the  sweete  meadow  cs 
and  grcene  woodes,  there  to  rejoyce 
their  spiritos  witli  the  h.-anty  and 
savour  of  sweete  tlowers.  and  with  (he 
harmony  of  birds" — when  royal  pa- 
oeantSy  with  Maid^  Marians  and 
Morris. dancers,  Robin  Hoods  and 
Friar  Tueks,  were  con.«*I(lered  more 
wholesome  for  the  people  than  alehouse 
polemics;  and  rustic  sports  and  village 
pastimes  clD-ered  and  solaced  the  poor 
nan's  holiday,  and  all  who  met 


"  To  <1«  oltNrraK'C  for  *  sera  of  M*/.*' 

We  sat  do^vn.  however,  to  describe 
Irish,  not  Kuiili^li  >j)..rts  and  rorenio- 
nies  and  therclbre  must  to  our  sub- 
ject at  once  ;  fur  materials  abound  on 
every  hand  upon  the  May-day  customs 
of  the  En^  li<li,  atid  few  poets  of  note 
are  there  in  that  happy  land  who  have 
not  sung  the  praises  of  this  blithesome, 
merry  season,  when 

"  Lond  and  tea 
Give  tlum<dvc«  ui»  tnJoHiliy  } 
And  with  » heart  «f  U*y 
IMh  tTcrr  Sntl  keep  httlldaj.*' 

K\  rpf  In  some  cursory  allusion,  or 
iufifU'tital  notice,  May-d;iy  in  Ireland 
has  not  been  described  by  any  of  the 
writers  with  whose  works  we  are  fami- 
liar.  In  bying  down  for  ourselves  the 
plan  of  tho^o  popidar  super?titioni 
of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  tiu 
humble  classes  who  are  still  simple- 
hearted  enough  to  adhere  to  the  old  cus« 
\  ^m^  of  tht  ir  forefathers,  we  originallv 
intended  to  devote  a  few  clmptei*8  to 
the  several  festivals,  as  St.  John's  JO ve, 
Lady.day,  Garland  Sunday,  St.  Mar- 
tin's Day,  llolly-eve,  Christmas, 
Twelfth  Night,  ('andlfnin=^,  S:c.  ;  and 
this  sccnjs  the  fitting  time  to  commence 
the  scries  with  the  Ma^  festival,  May- 
eve,  and  May.  day,  as  formerly  kept  by 
the  Tri>1i,  or  siill.  in  ]inrt,  ob«en'ed  bV 
the  present  general  ion.  But  as  cows, 
milk,  and  butter  are  supposed  to  ba 
ai&eted  by  fairy  influences  and  witch- 
crnn.  'kv.,  at  that  time  more  particu- 
larly  than  at  any  othor  pi  rlfxl  of  the 
year,  we  shall  now  detail  so  much  of 
the  cattle  charms  from  our  notes  and 
manuscripts  as  have  immediate  ro. 
ference  to  the  season  of  Hit.'  May  fes- 
tival ;  and  reserve  for  a  future  period 
the  tales  and  legends  still  living  in  the 
mouths  of  the  people,  and  which, 
better  than  any  descrijitiun  of  ours, 
^L'rve  to  illnstrate  tlie  jjopular  opinions 
as  to  the  causes  which  produce  the 
various  misdumces  daily  occurring  to 
horned  cattle,  and  their  produce. 

In  treating  the  subject  of  a  festival 
where  a  multiplicity  and  a  great  variety 
and^  diversity  of  topics  must  necessarily 
be  introduced,  it  is  not  possible  to 
weave  it,  as  in  our  previous  chapters. 


*  Cat^ayc  Garden.  Tlie  C'apnc!i?n's  f^arden — an  oW  burial  ^nnU  opjioi^iu;  the  Mcuth 
Hospltrtk 

f  Frui0t$,  AUucUng  to  the  oU  Cor^nttion  coitom  pf  lUUio ^  the  Frsnehisei, 
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into  tbf»  form  of  a  tale  or  \*'^*'vA,  fx- 
pressive  of  tbe  opinions,  as  w^U  hj» 
descriptive  of  the  phraseology  and 
nationBlchmcter^  of  tlie  people  or  the 
fi  •11  ry  of  the  GOVtitrj, 

Ma^iv  (  f  inir  May-day  cn«toms, 
!»port'^.   nil  rrc   of  Knirlij^h 

Origin,  and  were,  no  doubt,  introduced 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  These  pastimes 
are  noli  howeTCr^eonfined  to  the  British 
Isles ;  many  of  them  arc  common  to 
nil  Europe,  and  ^evend  of  them  linvo 
descended  to  us  from  the  Roman 
Floralia.  or  feast  of  Floroi  the  godded 
of  fimlts  and  flowerti,  which  was  cele- 
brated of  old  with  great  festivitjf  and 
sometimes  with  excessi\o  licentious- 
iTo<«,  dtirinjr  the  few  last  daysof  April 
and  few  iirst  of  May,  when  the  sun 
entered  tbe  summer  solstice.  From 
anch  customs  came  down  to  ns  the 
maypoles^  and  garlands,  and  floral  de- 
rnration?,  the  last  traditional  insfltti- 
tion  of  tbt^  ^nniirfr's  ■vvclfomc;  while 
from  our  Scandinavian  and  Celtic  great 
ancestors,  we  may  fau-ly  trace  the  m>n- 
fires — ^theluclcy,  or  propitiatory,  tires 
whidi  were  formerly,  and  arc  stiil  in 
some  places,  lighted  on  La-Beal-tcino; 
the  Beltin  of  Scotland,  the  day  of  tlie 
Beal  fire,  the  Gaelic  name  by  which 
the  period  is  still  called. 

The  English  ceremonial  of  May-day 
has  1)(  on  fiUly  and  i!Tnphi("any  dp^crihod 
b^  Brando,  an<l  l»y  Sir  Henrj'  Ellis,  in 
his  modern  edition  of  the  work  of 
that  author — in  Hone's  *•  Eyery-day 
Book"_an  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pas. 
ttmes  of  the  People,"  and  in  several 
minor  T^orks  nnd  periodicals.  But  in 
describing  the  In«h  observances  of  this 
institution,  wo  shall  oul^'  make  use  of 
these  and  other  anthorities  where  tfaey 
serve  to  illustrate,  by  their  more  ample 
details,  our  now  almost  forgotten  Irish 
customs.  After  wlmt  was  Fald  in  our 
previous  chaplcre,  it  is  scarcely  ne<  es- 
gorv  to  inlunu  the  reader  that  a  suj>er. 
stilJous  creedi  and  certain  myitio  ritea 
deriyed  firom  the  remotest  times,  at- 
tach  to  almost  every  nation  in  n 
certain  state  of  society,  and  are  not 
peculiar  to  either  race  or  creed  ;  that 
some  of  these  are  of  almost  universal 
aoeeptation  ;  that  others  belong  to 


peculiar  localities,  and  that  their  ge». 
craphicftl  di?«tribution  is  a  source  of 
interestiug  investigatioa  both  to  tbt 
historian  and  to  ttie  ethnolofist.  la 
many  countries  these  rites  luid  prse- 
tlces  ftre  still  prevalent ;   in  others 
more  advanrc'l  in  civilisation,  cr  the 
society  of  which  has  sutiered  some  sud. 
den  and  viol^  dKanaitiofi»  tfaeyars 
merely  preseryed  in  toe  ancient  bsL 
bul,  the  bardie  legend,  or  the  trsdi* 
tiona!  romance  ;  or  dimly  appear  re- 
ferred to  in  the  «ayin2:«  and  proverbs  of 
the  old  people,  or  have  been  preserved 
like  lingering  shadows  amoofst  thi 
amusements  and  customs  of  modem 
times.    In  describing  any  peculiar  rit^ 
or  custom,  we  shall  o^ive  it  in  as  full  and 
ample  a  manner  as  we  have  ever  heard 
or  known  it  to  be  observed  or  enacted, 
fiat  as  msny  of  these  nssfes  are  oov 
obs6lete«  others  only  partially  pM> 
served — some  being  very  local,  otm 
custom  being  confined  to  the  nonb, 
another  being  peculiar  to  tbe  west, 
and  seyend  only  seen  in  the  aouth,  sr 
in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Leinsfccr  ■  .ear 
countryreadersarenottosup]K)?c  that, 
because  only  n  mere  vestige  of  the  rite 
or  tj'pe  of  the  ceremonial  exists  in 
their  ueighbourhood,  we  have  iu 
way  enlat^ged  these  dssertptioBs  tnr 
fancy  or  eonjeeture. 

These  papers  are  not  intended  &r 
antiquarian  pnrposct.  We  have  nei- 
ther the  leisure  nor  the  re«<'arrh 
cessar}'  to  render  them  learned  in  «a 
archsological  ]^nt  of  view»  btft  it  ll 
our  earnest  desire,  as  far  as  ear  haew» 
ledge  enables  nfs,  not  to  propagatev 
even  in  a  popular  legend,  tbe  n>ual 
historic  fnllacics,  aud  4»njectura]  ety- 
Biologies,  &c.,  whidi  obtained  credenos 
with  Irish  readers  some  years  egoi 
and  it  is  our  wish,  as  far  as  )>ossble,  ta 
correct  tlio^o  oninions  which  the  cred«r- 
lity  or  ignorance  of  our  Ibreiathen 
disi»e  minuted. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Ifce 
ancient  pagan  Irish  worshipped  the 
?nn,  bnt  wliether  under  the  name  of 
BeaU  or  with  what  symbolic  ido!^ 
is  as  yet  undetermined ;  and  wt 
know  that  tbe  first  great  divi- 
sions of  the  year*  was  into  sswsr 


*  Sm  "  0*Doiioyan*s  Introduction  to  the  Lmbhat  ma  p^Ceart^  or  Book  of  Bliehia'' 

V.A'.ril  !  y  the  Irish  Celtic  Sodity,  '*  On  the  Divifimi  of  tlie  Yenr  among  tho  ADci<?nt  Irl^^,*" 
p.  xlviii.  Other  divisions  into  quHrt<'rs,  or  rathu,  a»  Sumh-ratha,  Fophinhnr-rnthu^ 
jathOf  and  Jar^ratha,  or  Earrach,  conedpondiag  to  our  summer,  auiuma,  wiottr,  aaci 
spiiag  (aes  Dr.  O'Oooor**  **  Reram  Hib.  Scrip.  Epistola  Xttnaipitoiis,'*taud.)  smuhSMSi^ 
bat  tiMst  do  asl  CQBeMn  oar  pnssnt  poipsss. 
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and  the  ctremouics  observed  in  bcot- 
\m^^  up  to  a  very  r^ccut  date  indeed, 
and  Finfw,  Samradh  and  OetmhrM  t 
tbe&rmer  beginning  in  May,  or  ^(sol- 
:  and  the  latter  in  November,  or 
Satnkfhmm,  Sniiirncr-cnd.   Now  ino«t 
crediUe  HUthot  iiies  are  agreed  that  the 
first  great  Draid  t*eai»t,  or  fii-c-olFerin^ 
of  Bealy  Bel  or  Baal,  was  origin 
aallf  kept  on  the  I  st  of  May,  though 
ai^erward^  altcivd,  it  is  said,  by  tne 
(•nrlr  Cliristiaii  iiilssionnries*  to  luid- 
lummer,  when  it  celebrates  the  eve 
«r Sf .  Jobn  the  Bapitat's  day  (the  24th 
of  June),  under  which  head  we  purpose 
HescribniS  this  very  ancient  pagan  cus- 
tom, with  all  the  Iriyli  rites  attending 
ii  more  j>:irticulariy.     But  we  have 
itill  stronjjer  proof  than  cither  Uiat 
derrred  from  lenmcd  writing.^,  or  the 
v(  T y  nuiiie  itself,  iu  the  fact  that  hon- 
fires  are  still  lijxhtcd  in  some  places  in 
fril.md  on  the  last  evcninjr  in  April, 
and  in  others  on  the  1st  of  .May.  We 
iuve  seen  them  but  a  very  few  years  ago 
b  the  County  of  WicJdow,  and  in  the 
fldshbourhocd  of  Dublin,  and  several 
as<M  to  be  lii:lit»-'(l  in  the  back  ^trcrf^ 
and  lanes,  ])ariieiilarly  in  liu;  Liberties 
of  this  city,  until  the  establishment  of 
tlie  present  adnurftble  poliee  force. 
VallimceT — whose  opinions,  though de^ 
serving  of  little  weighty  when  questioiis 
of  hwtory  or  the  discussion  of  theories 
relative  to  antic^uities  and  etymologies 
are  concerned,  is  fully  worthy  of  ere- 
deaee  when  tnes«  natters  of  fact,  or 
circumstances  passing  beneath  his  own 
knowledge,  are  under  review — says, 
speakinpr  of  the  Scottish  B<'1ttn  :_"f  he 
Iriah  still  j)rc5»erve  this  eu^toui,  fur  the 
fire  is  to  ihi^  da^'  li<^hted  iu  the  milking 
fudsi  the  men,  women,  and  children, 
far  the  same  reason,  pass  through,  or 
leap  over,  the  f*r^ered  fires,  and  thr* 
cattle  are  driven  through  the  llnmes  of 
the  burning  straw  on  the  1st  of  May."f 
A  correspondent  to  *♦  Hone's  Bvery- 
di^Bodkr  (vol.  ii.,  p.  595)  thus  de. 
scnbes  the  Dublin  bonfire  so  late  as 
1825.  A  portion  of  tin;  collection  made 
by  the  May -boys  wa«  ^*  expended  in 


the  purcha'*c  of  u  iicau  ot  turf  saiHci«nt 
for  a  large  tire,  uud  if  (he  funds  wQuld 
allow,  an  old  tar.barreL   Formerly  it 

was  not  considered  complete  wiiliout 
having  a  horhe's  skull  and  other  bones 
to  burn  in  the  fire.    I'he  depots  tor- 
thc^e  l)«Mir.s  vicYv,  the  tanners'  yards, 
iu  a  pari  of  the  suburbs  called  IviU 
mainham,}    and  on  May  morning 
groups  of  boys  <lragged  loads  of  bones 
to  their  several  destinations.'*  This 
practice  has  qiveu  ri>r  t«>  tht*  threat  still 
made  use  of,  "  I  v.nl  diag  you  like  a 
horse's  bead  to  a  bonnre."  The 
great  Dublin  bonfire,  which  used  in 
former  times  to  blaze  in  ihe  open  sj)aee 
leading  from  St.  Patrick's  C'atliedral 
to  the  Cuombe,  U[)on  May-eve,  is  f^till 
V.  ithm  the  recollect icu  of  the  old  inha- 
bitants. And  ap  to  this  very  time  the 
^laiy-biish  iu  the  neijilibonrhood  of 
Swords  and  other  places  is,  at  dusk,  de- 
eoratc  l  with  a  number  of  li  :!it!"l  can- 
dlca,  like  tla*  Hf^ile^e-Hocht-iitui/n.  the 
goodj  or  holy,  or  lucky  tree  of  Christ- 
mas m  Germany.  May  bonfires  are  nol 
common  in  Counaught  or  Ulster,  but 
they  still  maintain  in  Cork,  and  in  |)arts 
of  Limerick  and  Kerry.    Now,  i'i  rfv. 
markablc  that  while  the  May  boulires 
are  always  lighted  upon  the  evening  of 
the  30th  of  A  pr  il  or  I  st  of  May,  the  mid-  . 
sumraer-firo  is,  in  many  places,  repeated 
twelvi'  days  after  the  21st  of  Jimc,  that 
period  marking  the  difl'erence  between 
the  old  and  new  style,  a  fact  which  goes 
a  good  way  to  prove  that  the  Institu- 
tion of  the  midsummer- fire  is  of  com- 
paratively modern  date.    The  29ih 
June — St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul's  dny — 
has  aUo  of  late  year-i  bet  n  in  !-unie 
places  honoured  with  a  boidire  ;  so 
that  soon  the  people  will  have  alto^ 
ther  forgotten  the  orisinal  institutioa 
f)f  the  bonfin',  nnfl,  pernaps,  have  given 
if^  up  nltn^ietlicr.    Some  old  person?, 
still  alive,  tell  us  of  the  cattle  having 
been  driven  through  the  half-extin- 
guished bonfire,   as  a  prt^rvative 
agiunst  witrhcrafl,  an<l  people  used  to 
leap  through  it,  and  carry  off  a  coal 
from  it,  as  at  the  fire  of  St.  John  s  eve  j 


•  We  do  not  know  when  this  actually  occurred,  or  thmiigh  wl  .  <  ui.<«trrnnental!ty.  Th^ 
ctmntry  people  attribute  it  to  .St.  Patrirk.  I>iit  v>v  knw  not  from  uliat  <onrce,    Cao  any 
our  readers  enlighten  os  upon  this  poiiu  V    Do  the  Bol)undi»ts  alhuiv  to  it  ? 

1 8s»  TaltaMy^  Enquiry  into  tbs  Ffnt  lahaUtaats  of  heliiKl,"  vol  if.  of  the  Collee- 
Ua^  de  Beta  Hibemids,"  p.  64. 

X  Ther?*  nr*-  but  few  tan-yauls  in  this  or  any  r.!licr  pnrt  of  Dubfin  iioti%  nnd  the  vfiluc  of 
boDM  U  too  w(;il  kaowa  st  present  to  permit  ol  Umit  ever  being  uied  for  mere  matter  of 
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of  winA  accouaii        bMB  preserved 

Yy  Campbell*  and  other?,  aSbrJ  us 
ample  f»i  for  «p^!calauoQ  and  cofyec* 
lure  (even  had  we  no  Iriih  anthonli^ 
to  consult)  M  to  V^HP^  ^* 
fpmXkf  ttitiM  tins  ISsithral*  vUek 
It  would  appear,  in  times  of  rmote  an- 
tiqnitr,  cviilentlr  panrK3k:  of  thcnnture 
of  a  ^^&cri6ce»  or  propitiatorj  otlipring 
to  the  fun. 

Tlie  G«ic  appcnattooBesftw,  the 
S^HA-Jbtitt  has  giTeo  liie  to  vecy  eon* 
jectupes,  and  would,  at  first 
appear  to  be  ftronj^y  corroborative  ot 
the  Syrian  or  Phtbuiciao  origin  of  the 
Irish,  iVum  the  circumstance  of  the 
iMHBe  of  the  chief  dntjr  of  the  two 
nations  being  the  wtmt,  end  from  the 
liict  of  fire  Win;:  considered  propitia- 
t-^rv  in  both  ( 'ninrr;"-.  It  retuain<, 
however,  to  be  pro  veil,  that  the  Irish 
had  a  ffod  ealleil  Baal  or  Beal.  imlett 
it  eaa  be  shewn  that  they  worihipped 
the  son  under  that  title  or  name.  It 
Is  as*crt"  K  that  if  th«^  Pnjrnn  Irish 
"worshippetl  B;ui].  th- re  would  he  more 
places  called  so  iu  ancieut  topo^a- 
phical  descriptions»  or  preserved  in 
modern  names  ;  bot  it  is  not  so. 
Thus,  to  our  inquirj*  on  thi**  head, 
Mr.  O'Doaovan  writes  :  — *  "  There 


aT«  DO  plaeet  called  BaaU 
liw!.  I  met  some  places  calkd 
Br^jftaine.  from  May.fircs  having  been 
Li'^hied  there.  The  Balls  in  Achill 
I&aiid,  in  the  ooantjr  Umyo,  m 
portions  of  land  allotted  to  individuab; 
as  Conor  Patten's  Balh  Denis  To- 
land's  Ball,  <Scc.    In  this  senso,  th« 

• 

word  ball  denotes  a  spot  (of  landj. 
Ball,  the  viiia^  iu  Mavo,  is  from 
B*u.i,  a  wA  The  BaSjfs  ar  eftosi 
hdlte,  Vnia,  woug  vOkf  and  the 
BeOat,  fiom  BeUiiha,  i.  e.«  Vooth  sf 
a  ford,  OS  nodi."  But  it  may  be  ^\ 
on  the  other  hand,  tlmt  there  are  not 

Ilacci  called  after  anj  other  Irish 
*a^4Ui  deities  cither. 
The  references  to  the  Bdtdos 

Fcriod  are  scarce  in  the  Irish  annals. 
:i  *' The  Rr'tricti'jns  and  PrerogatireJ 
of  the  Kiii:;>  of  Ktre,"  p;^e^  in  the 
recently  published  *'  Book  ol  iiights," 
to  the  learned  introdnetion  to  w{a£b, 
we  referred,  laapreviouanote  (p-  540.) 
all  the  auihonties  are  citea.  la 
the  text  of  that  work  wo  read  that 
the  monarch  was  uot  **  to  f^o  in  a 
ship  upou  the  water  the  AlonJay 
after  BeaUtalne  (Mav-day)."  Agaio, 
in  the  poetic  description,  wo  find, 
among  the  restrictioos  of  the  UUonisa 


*  Seo  JourueT  to  Ediubur^h. '  Consult,  also,  bal^li  a  '  D&rker  SuperstitkHU  of  Soot' 
land,"  pp.  167  sad  177.   Gsstge  Owftshaak  lias  giv«o  a  gnphie  tRastiatioB  of  Che  Mqp- 

dew  dancers  at  Arthur's  Seat,  Edinburgh,  in  "llooe's  Every-day  Book,^  vol.  ii.,  p.  610. 

Mr.  W.  Grant  Stewart,  in  his  ''Popular  Suporstitions  and  Festive  Amusements  oftb? 
Highlands  of  SvOlhuid  '  (1823}|  haa  i^ivui  an  account  uf  several  curious  riui^  |M;rforaK«i 
evm  in  BMdera  days  ia  tbit  eouatry.  **  At  BsUon-erst"  hs  aayii,  **  reesssngsiis  aw  ilsqislriidl 
is  the  woods  for  cai^goca  of  the  blessed  rowan-tree,  the  nrtues  of  whidi  are  well  known. 
Being  formed  into  the  shape  of  n  (to^«.  f  y  means  of  a  red  thread,  the  wtues  nf  wbiclt.  too, 
are  VMy  eminent,  tboas  croasca  are,  wiih  ail  due  solemnity,  inserted  in  the  didvreitt  door- 
Uatds  In  tha  town,  and  protect  thoM  premises  froin  the  cantrips  of  ths  most  diabslfcal  vlhh 
in  the  universe^  Care  should  also  be  takea  te  insert  one  of  them  in  the  midden,  which  has 
at  all  times  been  a  favourit""  ••ite  of  rendfTmuM  with  thf  Murk  Ht^t^rbfod.  This  cheaply  par- 
chased  precaution  once  ob^rvcd,  the  people  ot  liiusti  couulnea  wUi  now  go  to  bed  as  vmaO' 
oemedly,  and  sisep  as  sooadlj,  as  on  any  otiier  night. 

"  While  those  necessary  piecsaUoas  are  in  prcpentSan,  the  mahron  or  hooed^eeper  b  em- 
ployM  in  a  not  less  interesting  flV'><  :ition  to  the  juvenile  t^neratinn,  i.  t.,  hMu'z  iha  BeltOT 
bauuocks.    Next  morning  the  children  are  preaentcd  each  with  a  bannock,  with  as  mmh 
Joj  as  SB  lieir  to  an  cslsto  bis  title-deeds;  and  having  tfadr  podcots  wcil  fined  «Mi  ctass 
and  eggs,  to  render  the  entertainment  stlU  more  sumptuous,  they  hasten  to  the  place  <tf  s>- 
^i^afinn,  fo  meet  tlie  little  band  assembled  on  th^  Imw  of  soiii»»  '^li^piiif^  bill,  to  rwl  lh?«r 
baonocka,  and  learn  their  future  tste.     With  huuty  greetings  tbi^y  meet,  ami  with  tbnr 
knives  niako  the  signs  of  life  sad  death  on  their  liun^^  Tbeee  signs  srs  aeroeiv 
sign  of  life,  on  the  one  side ;  sad  a  cjpher,  or  the  Jga  of  death,  on  the  other.    Th»  Uia^ 
done,  the  banncxks  are  all  arranged  in  a  line,  arvl  on  their  edges  let  down  the  hill.  1^* 
process  is  repeated  three  tinx^  and  if  the  cro8«  uo^t  frequently  present  itself,  the  owner 
Uvo  to  odebrate  saothcr  Beltoa  day ;  hot  if  the  cypher  b  ofUeiest  apfMrmost,  he  is  dNisl 
to  die,  of  course.    This  son  prophecy  of  short  life,  hoxvever,  seldom  spoib  the  appetitti  «f 
the  unfortunate  short-IiTera,  who  will  handle  their  kni^-cs  wlih  ns  little  si^ns  of  death  us  d:^^ 
more  fortunate  companions.    Assembltug  aruuud  a  rou^ung  Urc  of  colkcied  hcMth  u*i  faras^ 
vood,  the  ilMhted  baonocks  sio  soon  demolished,  amidst  the  cheering  sad  joUk^^^ 
yoathlU  sswdstion." 
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iDonarcb,  tLut  lie  was  not  *'  to  bathe 
on  May«d^'  eastwards  in  the  bright 
and  beaiitinil  Lodi  Feabhail proba- 
bly from  some  such  superstitiious  Cvixv, 
like  that  which  the  present  inhabitunts 
ef  £ngl&Qd  as  well  as  Ireland  have, 
with  respect  to  going  near  water  on 
IVhit  Mondapr. 

In  an  ancient  Irish  maniisoript,  in 
Trinity  College  Library,  we  find  this 
reference  to  the  Snmmer  Advent>firc. 

"  Beitme,  i.  e.,  BiUme,  i.  o.,  lucky- 
fire  rbon-fiie\  I.  c,  two  fires  which 
ij^ed  to  be  made  bv  the  law«iiverf!  or 
Druidii,  with  groat  incantations,  and 
tliey  used  to  drive  tlie  cattle  between 
them  (to  g1UU*d),  against  the  cliscascs 
r.f  each  year.  Or  Bel-dine;  Bel  was 
the  name  of  an  idol  god.  It  was  on 
It  (t.  c.,  that  day)  tMt  tbe  firstlings 
(  f  every  kind  of  Cattle  USed  to  be  ex- 
hibited as  in  the  possession  of  Bel; 
vifitr  IJeUlino."* 

In**Cormuc'!»Glosj«ury,"  we  read  iLo 
following  explanation  of  Bcaltaine,  as 
well  as  the  form  of  puri  Beat  ion  of  the 
cattle,  which  wa'^  observed  at  this 
great  Pagan  ccrumoniul; — 

"  BeUtaine,  t.  e.,  BiH-tttUf  i.  c,  tene-bO, 
!.  e.,  goodly  fire  (bon,  or  bonus  fire),  i.  c,  two 
lucky  tires  the  Druids  used  tu  nrnkv  with 
gnmt  hieantstinis  of«r  thsm,  and  th«j  uud 
to  drive  the  cattle  between  them  (to  pre- 
serve them)  agaioBt  the  diseaies  of  each 
year.* 

In  another  part  of  the  "  Glossary," 
however,  Cormac  explains  Bel  as  au 
idoi  or  false  god. 

Keating,  in  the  reign  of  Taathal 
Teachtnihar,  has  the  following  notice 
of  the  tire  lighted  at  Uisneach,  close 
to  Ball)Tnorc,  in  Westmeath  t— 

He  ^Tuathal)  erected  the  aecond  palace 
la  tliat  put  of  Msatb  wUdi  was  tden  ftom 
CwHisiight,  TtZi,  at  Uiancach,  whsrs  was 

ht'M  n  Rcneral  meetiiii;  of  the  meii  of  Erin, 
caiiud  Lite  mecUiJg  of  Uianeach.  Thi^  fair, 
or  awembly,  was  lieM  on  the  first  day  of  tbs 

montli  of  May  ;  an  J  tlicy  wore  wont  to  ex- 
change and  barter  their  cattle,  jewels,  and 
Otiier  property  thera  They  wera  abo  aoens- 
tomed  to  make  oiTcringa  to  tbe  chief  god 
wliich  (h<n-  v,or«.hijipe<l,  iiaiiieil  Bel;  and  it 
was  a  custom  wuh  thvm  to  make  two  Jires 
in  honour  of  this  Bd  in  every  cantred  of 
Ireland,  and  to  drive  n  couple  of  every  kin'l 
of  calde  in  the  cantred  between  the  two 


tires,  A9  a  preservative  to  protect  them  aeawst 
every  disease  daring  that  ysar.  And  ft  was 
from  this  firp,  made  in  honour  of  Bel^  that 
the  noble  festival  of  Philip  and  JimM  (i.  e., 
Uio  ist  of  Mav)  is  called  Beil-lemc,  L  e., 
thefireof  j9el> 

**  1  never  could  discover,"  writes  Mr. 
O'Donovan,  in  answer  to  a  query  of 

ours  on  the  subject,  "  where  Keating 
found  authority  for  lighting  this  fire  at 
Uisneach;  and  I  have  been  long  of 
opinion,  that  this  fire  was  lighted  at 
Tlachtgha,  a  hill  near  Athboy,  in  East 
i\Ie;uli,  Avhere  the  same  Kinrr  Tuathal 
is  haid  to  have  erected  another  palace. 
I  ground  this  opinion,  upon  a  passajge 
in" a  MS.,  in  the  library  of  Xrinity 
CoUeget  Dublin,  which  runs  thas:— > 

"  The  fair  of  Tlachtgha  (which  belongs  to 
that  part  of  Meatli  taken  from  the  province 
of  Munsler)  was  celebrated  by  the  youths  of 
Monster;  and  a  fire  was  Nghtsd  thereat,  * 
from  which  all  the  fires,  lighted  in  r.rin, 
were  kindled,  which  were  purchased  from 
them  (the  youths  of  Munater) ;  and  a  terepaO  • 
of  i;oM  was  [mid  them  out  of  every  territory 
ill  Erin  fur  the  fire,  and  a  sack  of  wheat,  and 
a  hog  from  every  chief  hearth  in  Erin,  wera 
givaa  to  tbs  Comharba  of  Heath,  L  a, 
O'Kiadellan,  for  tUs  fixe."  -~H.  8, 17,  p.  73t» 

J^on,  notlxme-fircs('ceiT)e  ro]i)tf|ec)> 

are  e%ndently  synonymous,  if  not  iden* 
ticulwlth  Be'al-fires;  butifBel,  Belu?,  or 
Beal  was  really  a  jrod  worshipped  here, 
there  is  no  reason  wh^'  the  name  of 
the  festival  and  tbe  nte  should  not 
have  been  derived  from  his  name ;  bat 
except  in  Keating,  and  the  hint  in  Cor- 
mac Mac  CullLuan's  dictionary,  there 
are.  we  understand,  no  other  Irish 
anthorities  for  it.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  on  the  fir-^t  appearance  of  cholera 
here,  in  183-2,  a  .saci-ed  puri fving  fire 
went  the  round  of  the  island,  under 
the  name  ofthe  Blessed  Turf.  It  was 
carried  from  house  to  house  with  such 
rapiflity,  that  it  travelled  the  whole 
isliiud  in  a  siufflc  night.  A  remnant  of 
the  people  still  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
fire  as  a  preservative  against  pestilence. 

In  early  scnptnn*  history,  we  read 
that  the  people  not  only  passed  their 
cattle,  but  their  children,  through  tbe 
idolatrous  fires  of  Baal  and  Moloch.  In 
that  most  charming  work,  "Martin's 
I)e!«criptioii  of  the  \S'estern  Islands  of 
bcothind,"  (1703)  mid  which  is,  per- 


*  8sa  Dr.Psiritfslsanisd'^&si^'onTsia,'*  p.H  andl'^raf^O*^^ 
to  tlw  Book  oTBighti^'*  p»  48. 
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Iiap?,  the  best  accuunt  extaiit  of  ihe 
superstitionsi,  uauuer?,  costotns,  and 
popular  opinimif  of  the  Celtic  people, 
wc  have  the  folloTrtng  account  of  La 
Bealtttint'  in  the  Hebrides  :  '*  Another 
ffotl  ot  the  Brilains  was  Be?n?,  or  Beli- 
nus,  which  seems  to  have  lu  en  the 
Atssvriau  god  Bel  or  Bel  us  ;  uimI,  pro- 
bably, from  thi^  pagan  deity  comes  the 
Scots'  term  of  ]5eltin,  the  fir^t  day  of 
May,  havinij:  its  fir>(  ri- •  from  the  cus- 
tom pr?H*fiscd  by  the  Druids,  in  the 
iales,  of  extiuguhihing  all  the  iircs  in  the 
parish  tmtU  the  tithes  were  paid ;  and 
upou  payment  of  them,  the  fires  were 
kindled  m  each  family,  and  never  till 
then.  In  those  davs  malefactors  were 
burnt  between  two  fitv-;  :  hcucf,  when 
they  wouUl  express  a  uiua  to  be  iu  a 
great  strait,  they  say,  '  He  is  between 
twofircsof  Uell.'"  And  again,  in  another 
^place,  he  says,  "The  inhabitants  here 
did  also  make  use  of  a  fire  called  Tin- 
E^In  (i.e.),  a  forced  fire,  or  fire  of 
^  necessity,  which  they  used  as  an  anti- 
dote against  the  plague  or  mttrrain  in 
cattle ;  and  it  was  performed  thtLS~* 
all  the  fu  es  in  the  pari:«h  were  cxlin- 
ciui'shod,  anf!  then  ciMit\  one  mm  ri»'tl 
men  beinji  thought  the  lu  cessaiy  uum- 
ber  for  efieclin^  thb  de&igu,  took  two 
great  planka  of  wood,  and  nine  of  *cm 
Were  employed  by  turns,  who,  by  their 
repeated  cffnrf^,  rubbed  one  of  the 
planks  a  t^ainnt  the  other  until  the  heat 
thereof  produced  fire  j  and  from  this 
forced  fire  each  family  is  supplied  with 
new  fire,  which  is  no  sooner  kindled, 
than  a  potful  of  water  is  quickly  set 
on  it,  nntl  afterw.lrds  ffprinkled  upon 
the  penplc  inffcted  with  the  phi'^ue, 
or  upon  the  cattle  that  have  the  mur- 
rain, and  this  they  all  say  they  find 
guccessful  by  experience.  It  was  prac- 
tiMjd  in  the  main  land  opposite  to  the 
South  of  Skie«  within  these  thirty 
years." 

There  is  but  one  other  inquiry  con- 
nected with  BeaUame,  which  here 
chums  our  notice.    The  in^renioas  and 

leanu'd  Dr.  (VConor,  of  Bnllinn^nr, 
supposed  thn^  the  fire  which  wns  iiuhted 
on  Tara  Hill,  by  the  Druid<i  of  King 
Laej^hairc,  upon  the  night  of  St.  Fat- 
rick's  encampment  at  Slane,  vtas  the 
Bcaltaine  or  Fire- Feast  of  Samhrath  ; 
but  if  the  earliest  and  rno5!t  authentic 
biographers  of  Patrick  aie  to  be  cre- 


ditedt  tint  niiiht  w«?  K««£tci  c^^*.  t 
Holy  Saturday,  the  Miirch,  a.  i>, 
483,  and  not  May  Day;  and  the 
Stowe  librarian  has  not«  it appean*  soIp 
tained  his  position  by  arguments  suf. 
ficient  to  convinre  our  mofiern  inves- 
tiff.itors,  Dr.  IN-trie  and  i*role.«sor 
O  Donovan,  the  latter  of  whom  writei: 

The  probabttity  then  is,  that  the  firs 
lighted  at  Xeamhair  on  Ka^ter-eve, 
A.  D.  433.  VTn5  not  the  BeaUdin: ,  but 
some  otlior  fire ;  and  it  is  stated  in  the 
second  hte  of  bt.  Patrick,  ^ubliidicd 
by  Colgan,  that  it  was  the  Eeia  Team- 
hrach,  or  Feast  of  Teaahncb,  thai 
Lae^haire  and  hii  Setfips  were  cele> 
bratmg  on  the  oeeasSoc ;  while  the 
author  of  the  life  fsf  St.  Patrick,  in 
the  *  Book  of  Lismore,'  ai»<irts  that 
Lacjghatre  was  then  celebrating  the 
fissdval  of  his  own  nativity,  whidt  a]K 
pears  to  have  been  the  truth ;  and  if 
so,  it  was  not  the  reji^iLnr  septennial 
Feis  which  met  after  bandiaiu,  but  uue 
convened  to  celebrate  the  kind's  birth- 
day.  From  these  notioes^  it  is  quite 
clear  that  O'Conor'^  inil  rence,  thnt  the 
BeaWiVte  was  lirrht«  <l  on  the  21  st  of 
March,  by  the  pa^jan  Irish,  i--  not  sus- 
tained.   In  the  accounts  giv«;n  of  the 
Bealtabu  in  *  Cormack's  Gbtsary ,  *  and 
in  U.  3,  IS,  p.  AM,  as  quoted  in  «  P*. 
trie's  Antiquities  of  Tara  Hill,'  no  tkm 
is  .^pfiHjied  V'-^r  the  Ujxhtio'j  of  it,  nor 
cnultl  ue  be  able  from  them,  or  fro33 
any  other  written  evidence  yet  dis- 
covered, to  dedde  In  what  seasoD  it 
was  liiihted,  were  it  not  that  the  fir^t 
of  May  is  still  universally  called  in 
Irish  Jm  Bcaltaiiu;.   But  Dr.  O'Conor 
argues  that  this  name  wn?  npplie^l  in 
pagau  times  to  the  21»t  of  March,  ami 
that  it  was  transferred  to  the  first  of 
May  by  the  early  Christians,  to  agree 
with  a  Christtnn  festival.     'I  his,  I  r. 
ever,  is  contrary  to  the  tradition  wiu-b 
still  prevails  in  many  parts  of  Irebod, 
namely,  that  the  fires  lighted  in  paj^i 
times,  on  the  first  of  May,  were  tniat- 
i^rred  by  St.  Patrick  to  the  24t]i  flf 
Juno,   in  honour  of    St.  John  the 
Br.j'tist,  on  the  eve  of  wIt  s*'  festival 
they  still  li^ht  bonfires  iu  every  coufitjT 
in  Ireland.'^'* 

Many  ancient  ceremonies,  as  weUtf 
bonfires,  attached  to  Midsummer ^vc  is 
Entrland,  up  to  a  compnrntively  re^*^ 
period,  but  with  the  ej&ception  ol'  ibe 


« 

*  O'Oonovan's  *'  Introducttou  to  the  Lealharoa  g-Oart,"  p.  50.  Set  also  retrie'l  ^iistj 

npon  1)Bm  *  in  the  XnmiaMlonB  Of  the  Bojil  Iilsh  AoidsBiy,  ^  84, 
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rites  perforcueti  in  conoej^ion  with  thtj 
%tt  itsdf,  we  know  of  no  Irish  nsages 
pecuHar  to  the  Christian  festival  of  8t. 

Jr>hn*?-cve;  while  nuniht-rle^s  wcro 
the  ancient  customs  observed  either 
on  the  vigil  of  the  saminer  quarter,  or 
on  May-dny,  in  Ireland,  vcstigea  of 
wliich  !^u*.l  liii^'T  nnion;;  the  poojtlc— 
fact?  «tron<ji y  corroborative  of  the  stip- 
position  liiut  the  midsummer  is  but 
the  ingraiUn;  of  an  ancient  pagan  rito 
upon  a  comparatively  modern  Christinn 
f  stival.  Let  thofo  who  daily  boast  of 
adult  conversions  from  one  creed  to 
another  look  well  to  the  fact,  that  not. 
nithstandin'i  all  the  efforts  of  a  moat 
powt  rful  Churt  h,  and  all  the  iiiflnencc 
of  th»'  Iri<h  rltTL'y,  of  every  denomi- 
nation,  lite  Muy-duy  boufirc,  the  pagan 
fire  which  Cormac  Collinan  told  us 
wi«  lighted  in  honour  of  the  god  In  l. 
still  in  innny  parts  of  the  cuini- 

try,  and  still  liirger!<  in  the  reraem- 
brance  of  «U  onr  old  people,  now  after 
Ibnrteen  hnndroil  jean  of  ao-called 
conversion  to  Chri.'^ti.'intty. 

We  might  re.>-ervc  the  details  of 
the  Midsummer-fire  nntil  wo  come  to 
describe  that  festival  more  partica- 
larly  ;  but  any  account  of  tin;  rerc- 
monial  aittending  the  fire  lighted  upon 
St.  Johu's-evc  is  much  more  anpli. 
eable  to  the  May.firet  and  nncfa  of 
the  ceremonial  of  the  I'^i.rmcr  is  still 
retained  wherever  the  Benltaine  is  oven 

{mrtially  observed.  The  preparations 
or  the  May.ilay  sports  ana  ceremonial 
fn  Dublin,  commenoed  about  the  mid» 
die  of  Aj^i  il.  and  even  earlier,  and  a 
rivalry,  which  often  led  to  tiie  most 
fearful  riots,  was  incited,  particukriy 
between  the  Liberty  bo}  .s "  upon  the 
south,  and  the  "Ormond  boys"  upon 
the  north,  5l<!e  of  the  river  ;  nnd  even 
amon^  themsielves,  as  to  which  street 
or  dtfttrict  would  exhibit  the  best 
dres't  d  and  handsomest  May-bush,  or 
could  boast  the  largest  and  hoi  test  bon- 
fire. Upon  one  of  the  popular  out- 
breaks resulting  from  the  abduction  of 
a  Maj-bnah,  was  written  the  song,  in 
old  Dnblin  dang,  o£l-> 

«*  Dt  sHc  ifttt  d0  AMt  or  litmrr 

so  spiritedly  described  in  that  graphic 
record  of  the  past,  *' Sketches  of  Ire- 


land  Sixty  Years  A^o."  For  weeks 
before,  a  'parcel  of  idle  seauij  ii,  mate 
and  female,  devoted  themselves  to  ^he 

tji-'k  of  *•  eollcctin'j  for  thi-  May  ;*'  and 
parties,  tlecurafetl  with  ribbuus,  and 
carrying  green  boughs,  and  iometimes 
e-<  rtt^  d  bf  itinerant  musicians,  went 
from  lion^-"^  to  hon>e  soliciting  eontri- 
butions  of  ribhi  iii.i,  h:iM(}k<'r*-liir''fV,  aiid 
pieces  of  gaudy  silk — materials  iheu 
maaufactmrvd,  and  consequently  more 
common  in  the  Liberty  than  now — to 
adorn  the  May-biish.  Turf,  coal*', 
old  bones,  particularly  slugs  of  cows' 
horns  at  the  tan-yaras,  and  horses* 
heads  at  the  knackers,  logs  of  wood, 
iSrc. ,  v:  a'-o  collei  fcd,  to  v.hieh  some 
of  the  merchants  generally  addt  1  a 
few  pitch  and  tar-barrtds.  And  niuncy 
was  solicited  to  "moisten  the  clay 
of  the  revellers;  for,  whether  from 
likiiicr,  t-r  from  fear,  or  considcrin:?  it 
unlucky,  few  ventured  to  refuse  tf)  eon- 
tribute  **8ometing  toste  dc  May-bush.** 
The  Igni table  materials  were  formed  in 
depots,  in  back-yn:d--,  and  tl^'  cellars 
of  oldhou=es,  long  bt lore  the  ajiproaeh- 
ing  festival ;  an<I  several  .sorties  were 
made  by  opjwsing  factions  to  gain  pos- 
session f  r  tlirsi>  herder,  and  lives  have 
been  lo- 1  in  the  skinnl^lirs  whieh  en- 
sued. In  Dublin,  the  bonfires  were 
always  lighted  upon  the  CTenin^  of 
May-day,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
i^Iay-bu^ll.  The  great  fire  wa<!,  as  we 
already  mentioiu'd,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  Coombc  ;  birt  there  were  also  fires 
in  the  centre  and  at  the  top  of  that 
ckT-MC  loeality.  The  weavers  nad  their 
fire  in  Wcaver's-s^juare ;  the  hatters 
and  pipemakers  in  the  upper  end 
of  James's>street  t  and  the  neigh* 
bourbood  of  St.  John';!  Well,  neat 
Kilmainhani,  beside  Bully's  Acre, 
cenerallv  exhibited  a  towering  blaze. 
Upon  the  north  side  of  the  city,  the 
best  firo  blazed  in  Smithfield.  *  With 
the  r'XCcjdion  of  one  ancient  rite — that 
of  tlirowin.:  into  it  the  May-bush,  there 
were  but  few  Pagan  ceremonies  ob- 
served at  the  metropolitan  fires.  A 
vast  croAvd  collected,  whiskey  ^vas  dis- 
tribnted  f^nlorc,  l><)th  to  tho?e  who  \md 
and  had  not  gathered  the  morning's 
dew.  The  entire  population  of  the 
district  collected  roiina  the  badi  and 


.  *  Can  any  of  onr  rndtifl  sa|iply  as  wlA  a  parody  on  thii^  Ugfambg— **  The  nip^ht  befbn 

B'lh-'s  birtli-day,**  uhkli  '>"n(,'  in  Conr::c--rcon,  the  very  mnniln-  after  Kiag 
William's  statue'  was  bladuncd,  on  the  30th  of  June,  about  thirty-five  years  ugo  ? 
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the  tii^  ;  the  elikr  portion,  men  and 
women,  brioging  with  them  cliaim 
or  floolSf  to  nt  (rat  the  wike  of  the 
innter  and  spring,  according  to  the 
olden  iimge*  The  best  singers  in  the 
crowd  lilt*'*!  Tip  Tile  ni;^ht  l»pfore 
Larry  was  stretched,"  or  "  Hie  tor  de 
sweet  Libertie  but  the  iheu  popular 
air  of  <'The  hating  of  Lord  JUtham's 
Bull,"  and  "De  May-bush and 
another  lt>eal  soniX  triuiuphful  com- 
merooration  of  a  victory  over  the 
Ormond-market  men,  a  verse  of  whidi 
we  remember^ 

Do  you  rtmc-mlKr  <ie  day, 
IHl  yn  came  down  to  Mewmarket, 

were  the  *•  most  popukr  and  desenredly 
admired*'*  from  their  allusions  to  the 
season  the  locality.  Fiddlers  :ui<l 
piper-*  |»licd  tlieir  fingers  and  elbows  : 
and  tluaciug,  shouting,  revelry,  and 
dehanebcay  of  every  description  suc- 
ceeded, tiu,  at  an  advanced  hour  of  the 
night,  the  scene  partook  more  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  ancicntSaturnalia,  tlian  any- 
thing we  can  at  present  liken  it  to,  except 
that  which  a  London  mob  exhibits  the 
night  preceding  an  execution  in  the  Old 
Bailey  or  at  Uonemonger-lane  Gaol. 

In  country  parts,  however,  besides 
the  ordinary  expn'^-^;f>ns  ot'  dellglit, 

fenerated  by  the  amusement  of  the 
onfire,  the  ancient  Druidical  custom 
of  lei^ing  through  the  flamesy  was 
wactised  at  l^lay  as  \\ell  as  upon 
Mldsummer-eTet  as  at  the  Boman 
Fahlia. 

•*  Moxqtic  per  ardcak*  tlipabB  erepiUntk  aairvM, 
TiaJtciMccUri  ttrenua  laembra  pcde.*' 

With  some,  particulaily  the  younger 
portion,  thia  was  a  mevs  diversion, 

to  which  they  ntlJiclud  no  parti- 
cular meaning.  Yet  others  i>erforined 
it  with  a  deeper  intention,  and  cvi- 
dently  as  a  religious  rite.  Thufi, 


many  of  the  old  ]  eople  might  be  sw:a 
drcumamhulatuis,  the  hre,  and  repeal- 
ing to  themselves  certsm  prayerib 
If  a  man  was  about  to  perfbnn  t 
long  journey,  he  leaped  backwards  and 
forwards  three  times  thronih  the  fire, 
to  ;jive  hiin  success  in  his  uiulcrtakia^. 
If  about  to  wed  he  did  it  to  purifr 
himself  for  the  mairiage  state,  u 
going  to  undertake  some  hazardooi 
cntcrpri?*?,  he  passed  through  the  fire 
to  render  himself  invulnerable.  And 
as  the  fire  sunk  low  the  girls  tripl 
across  it  to  procure  a  good  hM- 
hand,  and  women  great  with  chiU 
might  be  seen  steppiag  throogh  it  to 
ensure  a  happy  defivcry,  and  chi!<^i^n 
were  nl^o  carried  across  the  snioaldoriug 
fire,  as  of  i>ld  among  the  Cunaiiiiitet. 
When  the  fire  has  nearly  expired,  sod 
the  dancing,  sin<Ting,  and  caroosii^ 
are  o^  er,  each  individual  present  pro- 
vi<!p^  him>elf  with  a  brcnine,  or  cinU'r 
(A  I  he  fire,  to  carry  borne  with  iiim, 
uhich,  if  it  becomes  cxlinguishad 
before  it  reaches  his  house,  it  is  «a 
omen  of  impending  misfortune.  The 
now  fiiv  is  kindled  with  this  spark.  Tlify 
also  threw  -o:no  of  these  li2liteil  c^'uls 
or  ashe^,  into  the  corn-helds,  or  araon| 
the  potato  crops,  or  the  flax,  to  preserve 
them  from  witdicraft*  and  to  make  son 
of  a  good  return.  Portions  of  the  ex- 
tlii-''i*-'^<'d  firo  nre  gcnemlly  retAitiel 
in  eaeli  faniilv.  and  f>ff en  S4.'wed  into 
the  dress  ot  an  iii dividual  alwui 
to  cross  the  sea.*  As  at  the  niii* 
summer  festival  so  at  the  May  fires,  the 
boys  of  an  adjoining  bonfire  will  uuikc 
a  sudden  descent,  nnd  endeavour  to 
carry  olf  some  of  the  1:1  tVom  a  neigh- 
bouring bontiiv,  aud  serious  cooat' 
quences  have  o(ben  resulted  therefravi 
particularly  in  the  streets  of  DubliSi 
When  all  was  over  it  wa?  no  on- 
{ onimon  practice,  in  Connaught  tt 
leasty  at  the  midsummer  fire»  to  drire 


*  The  virtues  of  lire  ss  a  pvriller  of  the  fltmosphm,  and  a  Tmrentivo  to  tho  ffVM'^ 

contagious  diseases,  Is  a  ven'  popular  and  witlcly-gpread  belief  among  tlie  Irish  peA^jntrr; 
and  the  **  blf-'^'^d  turf,"  to  whi<  li  we  already  alluded,  and  whicli,  by  some  wiise  hco'-l?,  *** 
aupiKJscd  to  be  of  a  poUtical  nature,  was  sent  tlirough  the  countr}'  on  the  first  a|>|>r»x;cfc  of 
cb<4oni  in  1881.   [In  ailditlon  to  the  refcrenec*  and  qaotatloni  givtn  in  the  fivrcgofaig 
of  Bealltaine^  the  following  works  may  be  consulted  :-—Wood'i(  "  Inquiry  coiK*rning  the  IVr 
mitive  Inhabitants  of  Ireland,"  p.  170  ;     The  Penny  Magazine;"  "  Notices  of  May-day 
Midauramer;'*  "The  Philoaopbical  Survey  of  the  bouth  of  Ireland,"  p.  233 ;  Cranu'  '*Hil|| 
tory  of  GremUuid,'*  Vol  II;  "The  Mount  of  Dromore,"  in  Stott's  «* Songs  of  Tkm^m 
Moore's  "  Tlistury  of  Ireland  "  (Cab.  Cyclo.),  Vol.  I,  pp.  22,  24,  205, 216  ;  -TlaruacfHW* 
Roynl  Irish  Academy,''  Vol.  I.,  Antlq.  pp.  4  and  7;  Vol.  II,  p.  78,  pivinjj-  m  ootwiilof  t*» 
"  Hobby  Hora»f,'*  now  obsolete ;  Vol  XX ;  Petrio's  ''Bound  Towers   Croker  » ' '  Kescarcliei  ia  tl| 
ftwthoritelMid  "  TMn*s«*HbtoricslandStst'iiticslAcconntoriheIdeorJfBDr  Sir^'» 
^otbsn's  xQsslaadamtafr  p.  S82;  Yallanc^'e  "GoUeGtaDes,*'  YoLII,  ^  Ml 
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till-  rattle  tliroiigli  tlic  ^rrf.-ntrii-lt,  or 
\rarm  ntshc^,  m  u  rurtn  ut  (nn  iiieatiuii 
and  a  preservative  against  witchcraft, 
fairies,  murrain,  blacxleg,  loss  of  milk, 
And  other  misforiuncs  or  discT^e?. 
Kvcn  the  a^hc^  which  remain  bear  a 
cb:inu  or  virtue.  Thev  were  sprinkled 
•bout  like  the  red  and  velluw  i^owdcrs 
at  the  Hindu  festiTal  otiloolic,  and  in 
iomier  time*'  some  to  lye  collected 
and  mixed  with  water.  This  li(^uor, 
after  some  days,  irhen  the  ashc9  bad 
precipitated,  was  poured  ofT  and  used 
as  a  wash  for  sores  of  different  do- 


?cri|iti<  ii'-.  To  this  dny  the  annual  or 
half-yearly  rent  paid  by  the  farmers 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  in  May,  is  called 
Chi  na  Bealtdme,  or  the  rent  of  Baal's 
fire. 

Do  not  the  following  linos  from 
Barnabc  Googe's  tram>lation  of  Neo- 
georgus'  nuaint  old  poem**  descriptive 
of  the  miusummcr-eve  festival*  appear 
to  describe  some  of  our  May-dav  rites, 
particularly  that  of  looking  through 
the  flower- decorated  bush  into  the 
bonfire:— 


**  When  bonfires  great  uitli  lofti.-  ilame  in  every  towne  doe  bum^ 
And  young  men  rouud  about  with  maUtes  doc  daunco  in  cvwy  stmtfl^ 
With  j^irland^  wrought  uf  inother-wort,  "i-  olso  with  virvaine  tWMlSt 
And  inanjr  other  llowres  faire,  with  viol«ts  iu  their  handes ; 
Whtratt  th^  all  dot  fondly  thtnke  that  wbonwver  itanda 
And  throw  the  flown  >,  beholdes  the  flame,  hi«  eyes  shall  feel  no  paine; 
When  thus  till  uight  they  daunml  have,  th^y  thrt  ugfi  the  fire  amaine 
With  stormy  wordcs  tioc  runne^  ami  all  tiieir  lieajUei  tlioy  caat  therein, 
And  then  with  words  devout  and  prayers  tln^  solemnly  begio, 
Pc-iriiij;  (i>ii\  that  nil  their  ills  may  there  conmmcd  bto, 
Whereby  they  thinke  through  all  that  ycare  from  agues  to  be  free." 


We  have  never  heard  of  any  floral 
accompaniments  to  the  St.  John's>CTe 

fire  in  Ireland. 

Catilc  are  carefully  watched  about 
May  time,  but  particularly  upon  May- 
eve,  and  May-da^.  In  the  South  and 
West  they  ;ire  invnri.nbly  hou.«cd  or 
coofincd  in  an  enclosed  paddock,  and 
earefttlly  watched  during  the  night, 
perticouurlv  milch  cows*  caWes,  and 
heifers  ;  for,  if  any  one  ^v:i«  to  milk 
three  titfuls  in  the  name  ot  the  devil, 
or  even  go  through  the  form  of  milking 
the  spuicelf  there  would  be  but  a 
Flemish  account  of  the  butter  for  the 
ntxt  twelvemonth. 

The  Neeh-ua  Bealliaine^  or  Ma^- 
e'vct  has  been  from  time  immemorial 
a  season  of  rejmcbg  and  festivi^»  al- 
though we  are  not  aware  of  any  fjnmes 
or  pastimes  peculiar  to  it ;  but  the  ad- 
Ten*  of  the  first  duv  of  summer  is 
•Iwaya  bailed  with  deu|^t  by  the  pea- 
•antiy*  who  meet  in  the  evening  npon 


Tillage-greens,  or  at  eroes-roads,  and 

such  other  assembling  places  of  (he  jjco- 
ple.  The  May-btish,  tliou«;h  .«fldom  de- 
coratedf  was  always  eivcted  then ;  and* 
if  the  weather  w'as  fine*  dancbe  and 
music  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  old 
crones  and  shanaghies  that  gathered 
round  the  oeighbouriDg  doors,  or 
leaned  against  the  adjoining  ditches, 
and  compared  the  present  with  the 
f  rjncr  times,  when  they,  too,  could 
Jut  it  to  "  Morgan  Rntlor"  or  '*  Planx. 
ty  Conor,"  or  listen  to  the  Irish  song 
ofSnmmeria  coming."  If  there  is  any 
one  scene  in  the  Irish  peasant's  life 
which  approaches  the  flrscription  of 
the  dance  eiven  in  Goldsmith's  •*  De- 
serted Yifhige,"  it  ia  that  observol 
uuon  May-eve.  At  this  timeb  also^  small* 
plays  and  various  rural  games  are 
resorted  to,  ns  "  dance  in  the  ring,"  and 
•♦threading  my  grandmother's  needle  j** 
in  which  latter  the  boys  and  girls  join 
hands  and  dance  a  sort  of  serpentine 


"Irish  CatboUr.  Magazine,"  Yul  I.,  ^  12,  &c.;  m  the  Dublin  University  Magazine,"  fur 
Oct  1849,  ses  **Song  of  tlie  Ramoan  Pduantfy  on  May-eva;'*  BcCh«n*i  "Etmrfa  Oeltica;** 

Pennant's  "Tour  in  Scotland,  17C9,"  i-.  110;"  The  Newry  Mngazinc;"  O'Halloran's  His- 
tory of  Ireland  ;**  "IlPts*  Cvclopc-difl, "  Art.  Beltine;  Borlase,  p.  134;  Iliggins's  "Cfl- 
tic'Dniidi,"  p.  150 ;  "  Archxologia,"  Vol.  VII.,  p.  102,  X.  181 ;  Toland's  "  Druids ;  '  Camp- 
bell's  "  Ireland."  Soc  tim>  the  German  works  of  Grim.  The  discussion  of  tho  opinions  of 
thcio  various  autlu»rs,  or  even  an  enumeration  of  the  subjects  rclatintr  ^lay-dny  customs 
contained  in  their  worlis,  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  could  here  devote  to  this  matter.l 
*  T^iaslstad  fa  1750,  and  dedicated  to  Qniea  Eliaabeth.  Ses  Biaiid*s  ^Fbpalsr  Antt 
qaidss,**  and  8tnitt*s  '*  Sports  and  PMbnos." 
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Sltut^  up  Mid  down  the  roads, 
uuiis  for  A  milo  in  extent*— the  men 
generally  carrying  greeo  bonghf,  or 
fprigsoi  sloo  and  wliltethom,  then  in 
Dlo5«K)m,  and  the  pirU  decked  with 
posUi,  wreaths  of  noneens  (daisies), 
and  garland*  of  May-flowert  and  but. 
tercups. 

As  the  cvonin<»  advaneea,  nnd  the 
a5scmbly  breaks  up  into  small  parties 
lovers  t>eeking  the  greenwooa  shadOf 
and  crones  rcuring  tu  the  hob*  a  few 
solitary  indiviilual^  jn:>y  br-  sron  walk- 
in::  nut  in  the  ;:loaraing,  court ;'v_r  t!ie 
moctulii^iit  by  the  ancient  r.iia»  or 
wandconng  into  the  fiiiry -peopled  val- 
tey,  in  ho;H-5  of  h^ing  the  mystie 
pip<>r!«  of  the  sheo^itet,  that  on  that 
night,  more  than  any  other,  are  said 
to  be  on  the  alert,  and  to  fa^nr 
mortals  with  their  melodies.  Great 
is  the  nizillty  and  r^a,ce  believed 
to  be  conrcrn  'I  ou  those  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  trip  it  to  the  muisic 
of  the  &iry  pipes ;  so  groat  that  it 
has  become  a  proverb  in  Counaught, 
upon  Mcing  a  good  dancer,  to  My, 
**  Troth,  ma  bouchel,  you  listened  to 
the  piper  on  May.eve,** 

The  hearth  is  always  carefully  swept 
on  May-eve,  nnd  then  lightly  j^prinkU  1 
over  with  -oniu  oi  the  turf-ashes  ;  if,  ia 
tlic  uioruin^,  the  print  of  a  foot  is  seen 
In  it  |>ointing  towards  the  door,  it  is 
fully  expected  some  one  will  die  befcne 
that  day  twelvotnontli. 

The  snail  charm,  described  by  Gay 
In  the  <*  Shepherd's  Week,**  though 
probably  of  English  extraction,  ovl  u 
yet  Very  ptMicral  in  IrtliMd,  but 
chiefly  ^erlbrn»c«l  by  the  girls.  The 
little  animal  pressed  into  the  service 
on  this  occasion  is  not  the  box-snail 
(or  shellcfnuhih),  but  what  is  commonly 
Called  the  Drnfficcn  or  j^ln^r,  and  should 
be  discovered  atcidi-ntally,  not  sou<iht 
for  i  when  found,  it  is  cither  placed  be- 
tween two  pewter  plates,  or  upon  a  table 
previously  sprinkled  with  ashes  or  flour, 
and  covered  with  a  ntias,  or  wooden 
bowl ;  and  in  tiie  morninff  the  anxious 
maid  seeks  to  discover  in  the  slimy  track 
)eit  by  the  snail's  nocturnal  peregrina* 


tioDs,  the  initial  of  her  secret  lonr'i 
name: 

•'  Slow  enwl'd  the  mail,  tad  If  I  rtfM  ess  ififi 

Iti  tlio  »ott  tjiie?  iiiarki-J  a  ciiiiotn  L: 
Oh,  tunj  the  iron         omrn  Inckj  prmt 
rot  I.  to  ftud  iB  LaMMrUa  anS  Lm,* 

In  the  Korth,  particularhr  m 

Island,  several  &Iay.day  sujxrstificns, 
resembling  those  usually  perforuicdtt 
HoUaudtide,  still  remain,  if  ayoosf 
woman  widiesto  know  who  is  tow 
her  ftttme  ^kousc,  she  goes,  late  ob 
May-eve,  to  a  black  siuly-tret,  xni 
plucks  therefrom  nine  sprigs,  the  list 
of  which  she  throws  over  her  right 
sboolder,  and  puts  the  remaining  eight 
into  the  foot  of  her  right  stocking. 
She  then,  on  her  knee?,  reads  the  thbi 
verse  of  the  17th  chapter  of  Job;  tod 
on  gotns  to  bed  Aa  places  thestodB< 
ing,  with  its  contents,  under  her  hesd. 
These  rite?  duly  performed,  and  her 
faith  being  strong,  she  will,  in  a  dream 
during  the  night,  be  treated  to  a  ngfc* 
of  her  future  nusband. 

Another  mode  of  obtaining  the 
same  knowledge  consists  in  goiu^i, 
after  sunset  on  May  eve,  to  a  bauk  os 
which  the  yarrow  (eijkirk^iim!)  h 
growing  plentifttUy»  and  gathering 
tlicrc-from  nine  'prigs  of  the  plm^ 
whdc  she  repeats  the  foUowiug  worui : 

*  Good  B<MTov«  fMd  Mfivr*  Mr  ytmvt 
And  durice  fKrinanwr  totkati 

Wlo  njr  trat  lore  AM  be** 

The  yarrow  is  brought  homci  put  ii^ 
thensht.lbot  stockuig,  ]>]aeea  uodgr 

the  pillow,  and  the  mystic  dream  I| 
conn  li  ntly  expected.  But  if  the  giH 
opens  her  Upa  to  speak  al  ter  she  w< 
pulled  the  yarrow,  the  charm  k 
broken. 

In  another  mo«lc  of  consul  tin;r  tli« 
or;'.rle  of  love,  ottt  n  resorted  to  ifl  di* 
south,  the  maidvU  itcL^  a  neighbouring 
well,  and  dro})|)ing  a  noggin  into 
while  she  repeats  the  name  di  the  ob? 
jc(.t  of  her  affection,  leaves  it  there 
for  the  night,  but  i*cturns  to  the 
by  daybixiak  next  morning, 
the  vessd  be  found  Hoating  on  the  sur- 
face, she  may  fiurly  hope  for  Uie  010- 


*  For  a  particular  accooot  of  thid  dance,  sec  the  third  chapter  of  Jenny  Hsmsay,"  bl<^ 
pabVshed  br  Mr.  Frands  Davis,  in  tho  Belfast  Nan*s  JoumaT  fbr  Jmatury  26th,  im.  V» 
the  tiltuUil  and  ciitliuM.istic  author  and  editor  of  that  work,  we  are  much  indebted  for  vdls* 
«bk*  inri)rni.ntion  uiwn  the  northern  Miperslitions.  Wc  have  soon  tliis  dsnce  p^rfcrfre!  '3 
the  Arajopagus  of  Athens  by  the  Greeks  upon  Easter  SunUav.  Dancing  ia  a  drd?  i"--' 
Ibrraing  other  slnibr  «vola^ant,  tb«  Le  Sal  of  the  peopis  of  Briuaojr^  though  rwh^ 
to  nierdy  as  SO  smnsefBSttt  now,  Is  evidently  tbf  vetk  oT  lb$  "kntimi  trigtY'  fV^  ^ 
Druidicm^  •    .       .  ,  ^ 
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summation  of  her  heart  's  ambit  inn  ; 
but  if  it  bos  fiunk  she  despairs  oi  6ucli 
happiness,  far  that  offer t  anyhow. 

Wells,  'vrhether  blessed  by  saint,  and 
consecrated  by  pil^-im's  "rounds,"  or 
merely  furnishing  the  healthful  yjiriug, 
are  ohyecta  of  especial  taie  and  aitcn- 
tioD  at  May  time;  and*  in  former  years, 
were  frequently  watched  all  night*,  par- 
ticularly in  pastoral  districts,  to  ensure 
them  against  being  *'  skimmed  "  with 
s  wooden  dlsbj  or  cvppaun,  by  some 
bttUer-abdacting  hag,  as  the  lan  rose 
on  IVfiy  morninpr.     This  was  called 

takju;^  the  llower  of  the  well;"  and 
the  words,  "  Come  butter,  come,"  were 
I'  ll  repeated. 

Farmers  drive  their  flocks  by  day- 
break to  the  Well';,  that  they  mny  drink 
there  before  those  of  their  ueigh hours, 
and  Ibe  ^rrcateat  rivalry  prerails 
amongst  the  i-crvant-sirls  ana  milk- 
naida,  as  to  who  should  first  draw  water 
from  the  spring- well  upon  iUay- 
moniing. 

When  potatoes  were  plenty,  and 
before  Free  Trade  had  ^nla>hed  the 
catlle-feeding  Mnali  fui-mcr,  it  wa?;  cus- 
liiiuaiy  for  excry  member  of  the  family 
to  go  out  to  these  veU-gatberings  for 
syllabubs  early  in  the  morning,  each 
with  a  small  vessel  in  his  hand,  con- 
taining a  drop  of  whiskey,  on  which 
the  cow  was  milked;  but  cattle  and 
farmer,  whisky  and  noggin,  servants 
and  all— are  gone. 

"  My  grandfather,"  writes  one  of  our  rnr- 
respoDdcnts,  "once  catne  upon  an  old  wo- 
sun  mixing  a  siimII  itHeoe  of  what  appMrcd 

to  be  lut/T,  on  n  "Sfay  morning,  and  mut- 
teriii^  strange  words  over  ir.  She  wju 
Sticking  it  against  the  door  of  a  cow-hoiwe ; 
and  Mrhcn  she  found  that  he  perceivwl 
her,  she  fniddenly  fled,  leaving  the  piece  of 
butter  bi-liiud,  «tuck  like  pudjf  to  thjajumb 
of  the  door  He  took  it  home,  antl  fotuid 
it  to  ho,  not  hutter,  hnt  a  i.iixturc  of 
floor  and  other  thhigs,  which  he  l>cUi;vctl 
was  intended  br  her  as  a  chnnn.  He  nlso 
tftiij^Ttt  an  old  woman,  on  a  May  mondng,  at 
a  RprinR  wc!l.  cutting  tlic  tops  of  water- 
txtesea  with  a  p^tir  of  ^ciMirs,  mutterii^ 
strapgt  vonb,  aail  tbsnamet  of  onishi  psr^ 
?0M  who  had  cow?  ;  arul  u1  >  t!,;  v  -,rda, 

,  «.,  ba!/  is  mint.  Jjiie  repeated  ihc^o 
Words  OS  often  aa  itbe  cat  a  sprig  of  water- 
crosses  with  the  ^is^orfi,  uliicli  ^j'rig 
personated  tbe  indiridual  whom  she  m- 
MeS  to  Tob  sThls  'mnk  and  butter. 
Afttr  li^teriirig  to  ber  For  50111 0  time,  be 
nwhed  from  his  iplne*)  of  rcn  real  men  t, 
••^1  making  towaidi  the  Treli,  cried  out. 


but  the  athigtited  caiileach  tied,  Ictnng;  bc- 
hhid  a  lump  of  butter,  a  buarach,  or  cow 
spa&ttl,  andothcr  things  which  I  now  foiget* 

On  no  account  would  cither  fire  or 
water — but,  above  all  things,  a  coal  of 
fire,  even  the  kindling  for  a  pipc^ — 
1  •  Livcii,  f<T  love  or  money,  out  of 
a  !ii;u<e  during  the  entire  of  the  day. 
The  piece  of  lighted  turf  used  to  kin. 
die  another  fire  is  styled  the«M«f  of  the 
fire ;  nnd  this  pcopip  endeavoured  to 
procure  fioui  the  bonfire  of  the  pre- 
vions  night,  and  to  keep  it  alive  in  the 
ashes  to  light  the  fire  on  May^moraing $ 
but  a  large  fire  should  not  1-e  ♦<  made 
down"  early  on  May-n.'irTtnii;,  as  it  is 
believed  that  witches  a.ud  uiries  have 
great  horror  over  the  first  smoke. 

Milch  cows,  heifers,  and  Calves,  are 
the  nbjor»s  of  pccuHnr  care  nt  May- 
tiuie,  trom  the  verj  popularand  widely- 
spread  belief  in  their  being,  more  than 
at  any  other  time,  susceptible  of  evil 
influences,  and  when  not  housed  early 
upon  Xlny-eve,  are  driven  into  an  enclo- 
sed paddock,  the  four  corners  of  which, 
a^  well  as  the  cattle  themselves,  used  to 
be  sprinkled  with  holy  wn((  r.  and  in 
some  plrirr?,  every  nnirlc  of  the  hind 
and  every  lour- footed  beast  belonging  to 
the  fiirm  was  subject  to  the  like  puri* 
fying  process,  particularly'  with  the 
wnfer  blessed  upon  Ro^rafion  Sunday. 
The  more  superstitious  among  t  lie  peo- 
I)!e,  and  those  who  adhered  to  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Pagan  customs  of  then* 
Celtic  ancestors,  put  a  sooguun  of 
straw  round  the  neck  of  each  cow  upon 
I^fay^eve,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from 
ilt*nick  or  the  good  i>eople ;  and  should 
the  cattle  be  kept  m  a  confined  yard 
or  field,  every  prt^oantion  wa«  fnKc  n  to 
prevent  their  breaking  the  bounds  of 
their  enclosure  during  the  night.  We 
have  known  each  head  of  cattle  to  be 
sHghtlv  singed  with  ll;:hted  straw  iij  on 
May-hve,  or  to  have  a  lighted  coal 
pjissed  round  their  bodies,  is  custo- 
mary after  calving ;  and  it  was  not  un* 
n^ual,  some  fifteen  or  twcniy  vears  ago, 
to  bleed  ft  whole  herd  of  eat  fir  upon  a 
May-  morning  and  then  to  drj-  and  burn 
the  blood.  We  have  more  than  once, 
when  a  boy,  seen  the  entire  of  the 
great  Fort  of  l?afhcrogh:in,  then  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  ino-t  exttusivcnnd 
fertile  grazing  districts  of  Connau<»ht, 
fiterally  reddened  with  the  Uood  &us 
dra^rn  upon  a  Ma^^oming.  Bleed* 
mg  the  cattle  at  this  period  of  the  year 
was  evidently  done  with  a  sanitary  in. 
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twix**.  sa^JC'-i^  '.lilt 


tniji^,  bvt  'r  . «  ntr^AB  r  escaped  bf 


fo«  inUf  the  wjwUr^  r.f  i  str_i",  .^b.n 
*'  hAf'l  luy  tbfe  ;  '  aii']  h-^.ir,  tiiat  -f>^n 
tliK  ItonUiT  eotfiiiag  tqp  aiui  entering  iLe 
1m>v«1»  lo !  no  luure  m  to  be  leexi,  but 


ik»  if«^  «rwai  tmd  «p  intfcs  bra- 


-.-sr.    I  itzT 


ico«r  111  I   Mi  •■^  lai 


pcsa^  a  oo*2  o<  ^  and  9<MDe  sUs  ondifT 

vrtiin^  bietveen  %he  W>*u|fes  milLai:  aa 
ofcda:i6'sdaoetoibeboCU]ca<xf  tiwdiiiraK 


to  nnl^ 

Afrl  l-ut?rr  rcTP?  and  riiarm>,  to  l>e  dfr> 
laiit^  b^«anar.  But  the  ^rivat  meAa-i 
ui  aTertin^  tlie  tlirt:a£cn«xi  dimgusr  nr> 
ades  in  the  emplojmait  of  tJw 


*  fn  WHIM  dtftrioU,  ftnd  pftrtkoUrly  dmiog  h^i  tunes,  mm^  at  the  blood  tbu*  drsvn 
14  bt  miJMd  wteb  OMiJf  hoikd  into  a  poueC,  and  eaUn     the  herds  a&d  the  poor  fesfk, 
f  il>  tim  Ummrn  BdMtt'i  **  E«Mt  Dtwlptiqa  if  lirfMiil, "  Lo»ta:  im. 
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of  that  sacrcil  troe  is  procured  at  May- 
ere*  and  bound  rouna  the  chum  before 
the  cbunitn^  is  commenced ;  and  everjr 

Tc^sel  containing  milk  or  buttor,  or  in 
any  way  coiujt'Cte<l  with  the  dair)-,  is 
encircled  also  with  carefullr  peeled 
gsds  or  switches  of  the  paiuc  nintcrifil. 
Thh  nto  is  stiU  practised^  even  by  the 
educated. 

Some  of  the  people,  if  asked  for  a 
reason  fbr  not  permitting  fire  to  kavo 
the  house  on  May. day,  tell  you  that  it 
is  to  prevent  the  fairies  taking  possses- 
sion ;  aud  assi^  as  a  reason  for  not 
givine  away  milk,  that  if  it  was  used 
tDbou  herM,  or  for  any  charm- workinj^ 
purpose,  particularly  against  ihp  {^r-n. 
try,  the  cow  would  assuredly  be  taken 
as  a  atibstiiute  for  the  person  relieved 
by  the  chami. 

Do  nnt  all  ihese  ob^orvanccs  with 
respect  to  cows,  and  all  ih nso  precau- 
tions relating  to  buttt?r  uud  mdk,  so 
some  way  to  establish  the  &ct  of  the 
primitive  Irish  being  a  pastoral  and 
cattle-feodincr-poople  ? 

If  a  person  has  been  unwell,  parti- 
oohatyof  anj  chronic  disease,  for  any 
langth  of  time.  «tfae  niau  of  the 
house,"  upon  May-eve,  l)reaks  tlio 
spindic  of  a  woollen  wheel  over  the 
head  of  the  invalid,  and  death  or  re- 
covery Is  confidently  anticipated  there- 
from within  tliri'o  days. 

In  Cork  tluTc  is  a  custom,  l)(>th  on 
May-eve  and  May-day,  amongst  the 
children,  eepedaUy  the  girls,  of  nm- 
ning  a  wmek  with  bunches  of  nettles, 
stinging  every  one  they  mert.  For- 
tunately this  is  a  very  local  amuse* 

IMOt* 

Ihe  May-dew,  as  every  one  knows, 

possesses  pcciil'nr  -v  irtue;*.  If  an  old 
Woman  be  seen  giithrnn;i  it  in  a  sheet, 
or  with  a  8ieve,or  vvilli  htr  hands,  upon 
a  May  meniing,  nothing  will  persiiade 
the  people  that  she  is  not  performing  a 
charm  by  which  she  can  steal  thf»  btitter 
of  all  the  cows  that  graze  upon  that  pas- 
ture. There  is  only  one  other  mcnreeffi. 
cacious  mode  of  butter  stealing  (  alwjiys 
excepting  the  dead  man's  hand,  which 
we  shall  describe  another  time),  and 
that  is  to  follow  the  milch.cow,  as  she 
walks  either  field  or  boreen,  and  })ick  up 
the  trac  ks  made  in  the  soft  earth  by  the 
four  ftx't  of  the  animal,  or  llie  bit  of 
elttuber  that  sticks  between  the  elelts 
f  the  foot  Should  a  set  of  these 
be  thus  acquired,  the  fanner  may 
expect  but  a  poor  return  of  butter  finr 
fOL,  XXXV. — NO.  CCIX. 
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the  next  twelve  months;  but  if  pro- 
cured by  the  owner  of  the  beast,  she 
is  lu  nceforth  inTulnerable. 

The  girls  rise  early  on  the  fir<^t  of 
iMny,  and  knrclin;;  down  over  the 

flittering  gossamer, 

•t  Bnwb  Ibe  Ught  «lew-diop«  front  Uie  ipaa^ed  Itvs,'* 

and  bathe  their  necks  and  faces  there* 
with  to  krop  ofl'  the  freckles  and 
beautify  their  skin,  like  Mr.  Fepys's  his 
wife,  who  went  to  Woolwich,  m  olden 
time,  fur  *'a  httle  ayre,  and  to  gather 
May-dew."  It  is  not  alone  for  its 
cosmetic  power,  howe\«r,  that  the 
Irish  girl  employs  it,  as  isaai.  Lover 
has  touchinglv  dsscribed  in  his  '*8oBg 
of  the  May-dew,"  but  as  a  bond  of 
peculiar  power  among  lovers. 

Cutting  the  May-bu^h,  upon  May. 
eve,  Is  one  of  the  longest-eslahllshed 
cereinDnie.H  connected  with  this  festi- 
val. A  lull-grown  thorn  was,  in  for- 
mer times,  generally  selected  ;  often 
months  bei'ore  the  day,  and  no  matter 
where  it  might  grow»  it  was  considered 
the  property  of  the  Ml^,  and  to  be  pro* 
cured  at  all  risl.s,  even  of  limb  or  life. 
Much  as  the  people  venerated,  at  all 
oUier  times  and  seasons,  their  indi- 
genous  thorn. %  especially  when  growing 
in  some  of  tlie  ancient  raths»  they  paid 
no  reppect  to  ihe  ssanctity  of  their  cha- 
racter or  position  if  marked  for  the 
May 'bush.  In  fact,  in  some  places,  the 
ancient  thorn  of  what  is  called  a  fairy 
rath  was  considered  more  applicable 
than  any  other.  Upon  May-eve  a 
crowd  of  persons,  of^en  ntunbering 
several  hundreds,  resorted  to  the  spot 
previously  arranged  with  saw!i,hatchets, 
rupi  s,  cars,  bor^e*,  and  all  thenece.ssary 
tackle  fur  cutting  and  carrv  tog  home  the 
May. bush,  and  were  generally  escorted 
by  fifera  and  fiddlers.  Serious  ren- 
contres very  often  endued  upon  these 
occa!;ions,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dublin,  where  the  au- 
thorities frequently  interfered  to  pre- 
vent some  lawn  or  demesne  being 
despoiled  of  its  wide-.sprt  arlir^fj  thorn. 
The  trophy  was,  however,  generally 
carried  off  in  triumph,  amidst  the 
shouts  and  rejoicings  of  the  people, 
and  erected  in  its  allotted  .«!tation,  and 
upon  its  branches  were  fixed  a  number 
of  small  candles,  which  at  nightfall 
were  lighted,  and  affofded  a  bnlliaat 
illumination  for  the  dancers,  who 
tripped  it  round  this  emblem  of  the. 
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rertal  !*?^t.    In  ?onie  part?,  pnrti- 
cuUrlv  in  M  -ijh  i-,  th  -  MAT-bii«h 
lued  to  be  erected  eevvral  davs  be- 
for*  tiM  fcttivmlt  uhI  wti  illaiBiiialcd 
•very  Dight ;  and  in  adJIuoo,  pjrunidt 
of  **  peonT  diptJv,"  fix  1  in  of 
yellov  claj,  as«d  to  be  er^trd  m  thd 
netghboorhood  of  the  bu^h,  which 
always  stood  apoo  some  green  or 
common,  or  at  the  cross-road.*,  or  in 
th^  market-place  of  thiP  t  wn  or  vil- 
lage.   i%arly  upoo  May  morning  the 
bash  was   decorated  with  fiowers, 
ttbboM*  aad  pieces  of  slk  of  the  most 
jran  !y  colour*,  an  ^  at  the  conclusi-^n 
of  the  tV»ti«iiies  the  bush  was  eon> 
»jgned  to  the  flames  of  the  expiring 
boaUr^    Sfforts  vera  oflea  laadai 
particularly  in  tkt  city  rf  Dublin,  to 
steal  away  th^   May- bush,  t^i  arert 
which  a  guar«i  of  stoat  fellows  was 
sat  to  keep  walcli  and  ward  nightly, 
from  its  erection  nntil  after  the  f  >ti- 
▼al.     The  abJuction  of  tilt'  Sii;ithri^-!d 
May-bush  gave  ri?e  to  the  ol,i  slan;^' 
song,  to  which  we  ba%e  alread?  al- 
laded  at  page  545.    When  BOl  bar- 
ham,  with   the  fishvomen   of  Pil]. 
lane,  tallied  forth  to  recorer  thepaU»> 
dinm  of  Orniondtowu  : — 

"  rr%>ra  Ua«  cuM  fcii  Um  ta  her  hoUtUy  gon^ 
B»  toM  *U  dtf*  fteva  UU  4cy  tU  ^  iMlf  OMra, 

Besidsa  the  grand  May>bash  of  the 

locality,  each  house,  especially  in  the 
rural  districts,  bad  its  little  hush,  ee- 
aerally  a  branch  of  thorn,  dtcurated 
with  flowers*  and  iMSt  maally  placed 
on  the  dunghill,  so  high  that  any 
passing  witch  could  not  easily  leap 
over  it.  **  April  showers  bring  May 
flovara**  b  aa  old  saying ;  aad  their 
welcome  has  grow*  into  the  twaet  pro* 
▼erb  of  you're  as  wdcoiaa  as  tiM 
flowers  in  May." 

The  custom  which  has  remained 
loagest  aod  most  psrftct  anongst  as 
u  Uie  AwtX  decoration  of  the  doors 
and  window*.  rhi<  fly  with  Mav  flower?, 
then  in  tuU  biow  lu  the  deep  meadows 
and  moist  plaoss.  This  gay  plant, 
the  marsh-marigold  (Catha  palustrb) 
called  in  lri.sh  the  shrub  of  Beltine, 
JBeartuin  Braltaiue,  or  the  Zwiw^rtrA 
SeaUauie^  aiwayii  forms  the  chief  orna- 
naat  of  the  garlands  and  atber  floral 
decorations,  an<l  is  generally  strewn 
plentifvUy  befor?'  the  doors  and  on  the 
threshold  I  but  when  such  can  be  pro- 


cured, wild  flowers,  white  or  ytHr>T 
(hatter  or  mill<  colour%  and  those  ihit 
grow  in  meadows  and  pastures,  are 
ever  preferred  to  garden  flowers,  t» 
plaee  in  the  eottsga  mndow«.  $catu? 
mun  i  the  doorsporadofntheHaf-bai^ 
and  May-pole. 

The  May-pole  nerer  appears  to  hsft 
been  in  general  u«e  in  Ireland,  uA 
is  eviJently  of  English  introjiution. 
In  Cttnnaught  it  i.s  lUiknown — anJevcu 
those  places  where  it  obtained  o>o»t  re- 
pote  in  other  tmrts  of  the  oouatry  wsie 
generally  English  settlements.  TheoDlj 
authorl'^ed  pole  now  standing  which  we 
know  of  is  at  Hollywood,  near  Eeltast, 
where  it  is  used  to  bear  the  orange>&od- 
bloe  flags  aad  streamers  on  the  twelfth 
of  July,  equally  with  the  flower-ileckt^i 
hoops  and  green  garlands  ot  the  tir>t  >  f 
May.  There  formerly  existed  one  at 
MoantinoUiclK#  which  vaa  applied  Is 
a  similar  pnrpose;  but  that  whidi 
stood  upon  the  mall  at  Do^npatrick, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  was  one  of  tht 
most  celebrated  iu  Ireland.  Amoog 
the  rites  andcsrenootaa  whieh  attaehsd 
to  this  latter  was  one  somewhat  siwbr 
to  the  privilege  assumed,  if  not  grantH, 
under  the  Christmas  mistletoe  in 
England.  Whenever  •  Indj  appssrsd 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  lfi^.po1e,  or 
W'Tt  to  visit  the  revfl=;  upon  DiiTr- 
]>:ttiick  mall  on  May-day^  she  wis 
iiabie  to  be  asked  by  any  of  the  QadtS' 
man  present  to  take  a  tnm  iwrndthi 
pole,  and,  a4  tile  end  of  the  dance,  if  btr 
partn-  r  w;t«  «o  inclined,  ther  concladed 
with  a  kisA.  The  omission  of  tbi 
latter  part  of  the  ceremony  was  cAm 
parchasod  with  a  bribe. 

The  two  Dublin  May-poles  wpr? 
erf  cted  outside  the  city.  One  of  these 
stood  iu  the  centre  of  Harold  »>cros9 
GfaeB»  and  aKiited  arithfai  the  ttcmor? 
of  iome  of  the  present  gancralioi. 
After  its  decay,  an  f»M  u  ithered  poplir 
supplied  its  place  Ibr  many  years ;  and 
so  recently  as  the  year  1836,  the  pnb- 
lleana  of  the  iriil^  erected  a  )Vsy> 
pole,  decorated  it,  and  gave  a  number 
of  prize?,  in  order  tf>  collect  an  as- 
semblage of  the  people,  by  restoring 
the  indent  ftsttvitltt.  Th%  ducT 
Ifay-pole  of  Dublm»  however,  wal 
erected  at  the  pretty  suburban  village 
of  Finglas,  to  the  north  ot"  the  city, 
near  the  Glasuevin  Botanic  Garden*? 
where  it  stood  until  wlthtn  thelsit 
few  years.  It  was  a  very  tall,  sinos(h 
polcf  ilka  the  tnait  of  a  vesBel»  and  npon 
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ever;  Easter  Monday  was  painted  white 
and  efwircled  with  a  red  and  blue  spiral 
Rtripe  like  a  barber's  pole.    In  latter 

years,  at  least,  it  was  not  decorated 
with  floral  hoops  and  jjarlands  like  the 
usual  English  May-pole,  but  was  well 
soaped  from  top  to  bottoui  in  order  to 
render  it  the  more  difficult  to  climl)  ; 
an'l  to   its    top  were  attarl  i-J  the 
different  prizes   in  succession,  con- 
sisting generally  of  a  pair  of  leather 
brcetlio,  a  hat,  or  an  old  pinchbtek 
walch.    Wliot-vcr  cliiiu  d  tlicpdle,  atid 
toiiclu'il  the  |irjie,  became  its  pu&HcStsor. 
"All  Dublin"  turned  out  to  Finglas 
upon  May-day  to  witness  the  sports  and 
revels  of  the  people,  and  the  streets 
of  the  little  village,  and  the  adioitjing 
roads,  were  thronged  with  carriages, 
baclroey-cara,  jingles,   and  noddiei^ 
filled  with  the  belter  classes  of  ci- 
tizens.    Thi're  were  al«o  a  gaudily- 
drc.s?r>il  king  and  a  (|ucin  of  tlie  M.iy, 
choiiea  from  among  the  villagers,  but 
tbey  were  the  least  attractive  por- 
tion of  the  assembly.     The  revels 
consisted  of  c!iinhin;:r  the  j  nl*-  ;  run- 
niog  after  a  pig  with  a  bhavcU  and 
weil-soaped  tail,  which  was  let  loose  in 
the  middle  of  the  throng ;  grinning 
through   horse-conara    for  tobacco  ; 
leapin?  and  i  unniiifr  in  ?ack8  ;  tool 
racett  i'ur  men  and  wunit-n;  dcinciiig 
reels,  jigs,  and  hornpipes  ;  ass-races, 
in  which  each  person  rode  or  drove 
Lin  noicrhbour's  beast,  tlic  last  being 
declared  the  winner  ;  biindtoided  men 
trying  to  catch  a  bell<ringer  ;  and  also 
wrestling,  hopping,  and  lea|mi<r.  An 
adjoining  field  nv  as  sdected  for  the  cele- 
bration of  theniajoritv  ot'  these  ."ports. 
Stewards  were  appuiut^d  to  keep  tha 
course*  and  see  fair  play  ;  and  twenty 
or  thirty  pounds*  worth  of  prizes,  con- 
sisting of  fhawls  bats,  fric7e-coats, 
handkerchiefs,  and  women's  gowns  and 
bonnets,  were  often  distributed  among 
the  winners.   Tents  w  ere  erected*  and 
bands  of  mustc  paraded  through  the 
a^mbly  ;  and  even  "hows  and  booths 
were  to  be  seen  scattered  through- 
out the  Tillage.    In  Che  evening  the 
crowds  collected  round  the  May-pole^ 
where  tlie  boys  atid  ^'irls  tlanced  in  a 
ring  until  a  late   hour,  before  the 
king  and  queen,  who,  attended  by  a 
man  dressed  as  a  higblander*  sat  on 


a  raised  platform.  Some  thirtj 
years  a|co«  the  Finglas  sports  were 
rendered  particularly  attractive  by  tha 

exertions  of  three  ce1c!»rat(»J  eliarac- 
ters — the  notorious  seditious  libeller, 
Watty  Cox ;  Bryan  Maguire,  tiie 
celebrated  duellist ;  and  Michael  Par- 
rel 1,  the  well-known  police-officer, 
who  all  lived  in  that  neighbourhood. 
The  May  sports,  however,  had  been 
gradually  declining  till  about  the  year 
182G,  when  a  number  of  the  traders 
and  citizens  of  Dublin,  chiefly  tlioso 
who  had  country  houses  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  village,  furuied  themselves  into 
a  social  society,  at  first  called  the 
"Tolka  Club;"  but  afterwards  they 
assumed  to  themselves  the  title  of 
**  The  Corporation  of  Finglas,"  and 
elected  a  lord  mayor,  recorder* 
member  of  Parliament*  sheriif,  alder* 
men,  and  other  officers,  as  well  as 
chaplain,  with  the  title  of  Rishop  of 
Fingal.*  These  jolly  companions  diucd 
at  one  another's  houses  weekly  during 
the  summer  months,  and  generally 
"  made  a  night  of  it."  The  chief 
object  of  the  institution,  however,  was 
to  keep  alive  the  May-day  sports*  and 
the  humours"  of  Finglas.  More 
than  one  ajiplieation  was  made  to  the 
government  to  interdict  the  Finglas 
aniuitements,  by  some  of  the  gentry 
residing  in  the  neighhonrhood;  and 
the  subject  was  i  ven  considered  grave 
enjugh  to  be  referred  to  the  Privy 
Council ;  but  what  official  interference 
was  unsJ>le  to  put  down — first,  the 
cholera  panic,  in  1833,  and  then  tee- 
totalism,  complitely  abolished.  "The 
Tolka  CIulj  "  was  broken  up,  Ftnj^las 
becamu  de.serted,  culd  water  damped 
the  ardour  of  revellers ;  the  king 
and  queen  of  the  May  w  ere  threatened 
witii  the  writ.'^'-liKUse  ;  the  festi- 
vities ceased  when  the  prizes  were 
omitted,  and  the  Mav-pole  was  ne- 
glected, when  it,  like  ll^rian  O'Lynn* 
*•  had  no  brc'«  elics  t  i  wear." 

The  May-bovs  And  niorrice-dancers 
went  their  rounds,  particularly  in 
Connanghta&d  Munster*  even  so  late  as 
within  the  last  twenty  years*  They 
consisted  of  a  dozen  or  two  of  the 
"  cleanest  and  most  likely  "  boys  in  the 
vicinity*  who  took  off  their  coats  and 
decorated  themselves  with  garlands* 


*  One  of  the  last  remaining  maubcr»  of  tL«  '*  Tolka  Club  "  is  Mr.  Koss  Cox,  tlie  SoutU 
American  tiavdler,  to  wbom  we  aieindebted  for  a  most  intcrsstiag  aooonnt  «f  ttab  dodetgr* 
Tlie  bidwp  was  a  worth/ and  ilMetfotis  Bomsa  Cstholfc  still  living. 
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ribbons,  and  silk  handkerchiefs  of  the 
brightest  colourSf  generallj  Aimiihed 
them  by  thefar  iweetheartst  who  vied 
with  eeoh  oUnr  in  drening  their  lovers 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  One  of  the 
most  effeminnte  of  the  number  was 
dfpssed  in  female  attire  as  queen  of 
the  May  (in  the  country  parts  we 
never  beard  of  a  girl  having  aeted 
the  part);  a  king  or  captain  was 
appointed,  as  also  a  spokesman,  who 
repeated  the  rhymes  j  a  treasurer 
carried  the  raoney-box,  and  a  fool  or 
devil  (like  that  of  the  wren-boyi  and 


always  got  a  bottle  of  whiskey  and 
some  money,  with  which  they  niade 
inerry  at  their  reatiog-plaoe  in  the 

evening.  Some  partiee  carried  a  May* 

bush  before  them,  and  yomeliraes  they 
niannored  to  sevit  the  piper  on  the  bu-h, 
when  thty  commenced  their  rhymes. 
Id  the  County  of  Clare,  about  ^Hj 
years  ago,  the  May-boys  ased  to  moaat 
their  captain  or  king  of  the  Bfay  oo 
horseback,  who  cnrriedin  hii^and  along 
pole  decked  with  ribbon.*  and  flowers, 
and  bearing  a  garland  at  the  top. 
The  May- day  rhymes  of  the  IriHi 


nmminers  at  Cbnstmaa),  a  sort  of    peasantry  are  almost  forgotten,  aad,io 

wtSMnlii     /tloifnft     inn    WAY.       n  #a»  «oai>«  Vianrto.  if  in  mnrA  thftn  nrn. 


a  few  years  hence,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  a  single  verse  of  them  will 
not  live  in  the  recollection  of  the 
people.  They  were  often  repeated  id 
IrisK  bat  the  fotlowiog  scrape  of  a 
long,  rode  doggerel*  which  we  posse.«9, 
was  the  most  general  English  versioo 
employed  in  ConnnuL'ht,  particularly  ia 
the  counties  of  iio6common  and  Galp 
way*—. 

•*  Tl»le  morning  a*  the  lun  ri«e. 
We  rtrc«»ed  the  polo  you  to  rurpriie  | 
With  our  Mdlt  aaA  out  pipn  so  ftft 
you  gooA  rtwfr  8B  Qt9  •! 


lord  of  misrule,  cleared   the  way 
IHghtened  the  children,  bespattered 
the  crowd,  uttered  the  broad  rustic 
jokes,  and  capered  for  the  general 
amusement.    This  personage  wore  a 
description  of  loose  garment  covered 
with  many-coloured  shreds  and  patches 
of  cloth  aiid  rags  tnrkt  d  to  it ;  a  large, 
brimless  hat,  witli   the  in»nt  of  it 
formed  into  a  hideous  ma^k,  came 
down  over  his  head  ;  a  row  of  project- 
ing pieces  of  stidc  made  to  resemble 
teeth  surrounded  the  mouth ;  a  piece  of 
goat-skin  formed  the  bf'ard,and  the  eye- 
holes were  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
red  cloth.    To  the  back  of  it  was 
fastened  a  dried  hare's-sluo.    In  his 
hand  he  carried  along  wattle,  to  which 
an  inflated  bladder  was  attaclied  by  a 
string,  and  a  very  formidable  weafjon 
it  was,  particularly  against  the  women 
and  children.   In  the  pouth,  we  under- 
stand, the  May- boys  need  to  sport  a 
female  fool— a  sort  of  Audrey  for 
their  Touchstone.    Thus  attired,  and 
accompanied  by  fiddlers,  fifers,  and 
tambourine  players,  and  escorted  by 
a  great  concourse  of  idler8>  the  May- 
boys  used  to  peramhnlate  the  conntry 
for  a  week  together  at  Maj»time, 
visiting  the  different  gentlemen's  seats, 
where  they   danced,  repeated  their 
rhymes,  and  wore  generally  entertained 
with  true  Irish  hospitality.  They 

r;i454nji)aii  Tpejn  41)  r^njltA-o  \mr), 

Sunuuer!  sununer!  the  milk  of  the  heifers, 
Ooraehres  brought  the  sommcr  with  us ; 

The  yellow  sammer,  and  the  white  daisy. 

And  ouiselvas  broqgbt  the  snouner  with  us. 


Several  of  the  verses  are  but  a  pa- 
raphrase of  the  mummers  and  wrso- 
boy  rhymes.  After  describing  "the 
treat"  they  expected,  and  hinting  ' 

If  It  if  but  ©f  thf  Mn*n, 
It  won't  »§m  vilk  tte  bojB  •!  all.** 

They  add— 

'"T!»  thru  we'll  (Uaee  and  drink  «^y, 
Au  1  our  pole  and  >Uy-b>u»h  thtu  iL^'li^, 
Until       fine  U>\y  t  •  us  will  say, 
Boya,  'tU  time  for  fou  to  go  ur«f  i 
Tlwii  w«*n  tA*  eV  oar  IwMaaa  fl«»ttm» 

Prailn^:  s'le  luay  litre  thcJ<C  flfty  fttXh 
And  oif  we'll  go  without  delay. 
Pliijtog  tb«  tUM  oiUaS  •  TiM  IM  •rVki.'* 

The  old  sweet  air  of  "  The  Summer 
is  Coming,"  to  which  Moore  has  urit- 
ten  the  son?  of  **  K'ch  and  rare  vere 
the  gems  she  wore,"  is  what  w*a 
generally  repeated,  but  we  Cttl  oaly 
procure  a  single  verse  qf  it :~ 


•  We  arf  indebted  for  this  rhyme,  and  much  interesting  iaformatkm  "k^"^'  ^  ^^^j^^ 
pastimes,  ai;d  superstitiona,  to  a  very  intelligent  COOntiTnisn  sf  Con,  Hr, 
a  JonniiyflBan  tradssmsa  in  London. 
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Chapter  F.-^Jie  May-day  Ftiiwal,  6S5 


We  remember  a  half-witted,  pur- 
blind creature,  known  by  the  so- 
briquet of  Saura  LlynUf  walking 
through  the  town  of  CastterM  upon 
May  morning,  playing  on  an  old,  rude 
bagpipe,  with  May-flowers  round  his 
bat,  and  obantiog  tbia  song*  the  burden 
of  which  was— 

**  Smwml  Smurat  itmuma  GaunOf 
BovHw  ftiB  u  8rai»  llaa.** 

The  summer  was  coming.  As  soon 
as  this  half  fool  appearedi  it  was  tlie 

general  signal  for  all  the  idle  bojs  and 
all  the  Maybushers,  to  Hock  round 
bim  like  swallows  after  a  hawk,  so 
that  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the 
centre  of  the  village, he  presented  in  his 
train  a  motlev  crowd.  When  last  we 
heard  of  this  })Oor  fellow,  who  generally 
cauie  to  UH  from  tlte  we^t,  the  onlv 
portion  of  his  pipes  whidi  remained 
was  the  chanter,  with  his  mouth  applied 
to  which,  he  used  to  blow  a  terrific 
squeal,  then  flourish  it  above  his  bead, 
leap  forwards  in  maniacai  fury,  and 
about  »  lew  disjointed  verses  of  the 
well-known  song. 

We  find  hut  slight  traces  of  pTn- 
tomiuie  or  theatrical  representation 
among  our  Mav  sports.  In  the  south, 
the  Mayers  of  former  times  had  the 
hobbyhorse  as  part  of  the  May-boys* 
procession  ;  and  from  Monaghan  we 
have  a  graphic  account  of  a  somewhat 
similar  proceeding.  There,  the  girls 
dressed  up  a  churn- dash  as  a  "  May- 
bal>l>y,  "  like  tlio  Bruleoge  at  Candle- 
nas — and  the  men,  a  pitchfork,  with  a 
mask,  horse's  tail,  a  turnip-head,  and 
ragged  old  cloths  as  a"  May- boy ;"  but 
these  customs  have,  we  believe,  long 
since  bfcome  (juite  (»bsolete — as  well 
aa  ihefuilowingjdcaci'ibed  by  Vallancey 


in  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  First  Inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland  — "  In  some  parts, 
as  the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Kil- 
kenny, the  brides  manried  rinee  tha 
last  May-day  are  compelled  to  furnish 
the  young  people  with  a  ball  covered 
with  gold  lace,  and  another  with  silver 
]aae«  finely  adorned  with  tassels ;  tha 
price  of  ueso  sometimes  amounts  to 
two  guineas."  These  balls  were,  he 
sav!^,  "^uspendedin  a  hoop  ornamented 
with  lluwers." 

In  the  county  of  Heath,  and  through* 
out  Fingal,  it  is  customary  for  several 
boys  and  girls  to  go  forth  in  gangs  to 
seek  for  service  on  May  mornings 
and  particularly  on  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing, called  there  Smaunugkaig  Shmday^ 
each  one  carrymf^  some  emblem  of 
their  peculiar-  c;illiiip  ;  the  pirls  always 
holding  in  their  bauds  peeled  switches 
or  white  wands;  the  men  having^ 
something  indicative  of  their  employ- 
ment— a  pfirfer  a  whip — a  ploughboy 
a  goad — a  thresher  a  flail,  or  bouUem 
— omd  a  herd  a  wattle,  with  a  knob  on 
the  end  of  it ;  or  a  hazel  or  round- 
treo  rod,  its  end  burned  in  the  May 
bonfire,  as  a  lucky  staff  Mherewilli 
to  drive  the  cattle.  Certain  legends 
relating  to  May-day  attach  to  parti- 
cular localitiei^  at  that  of  O'Donoghoe 
at  Killarney,  described  by  Crofton 
Croker  ;  and  of  the  "  Motty's  Stone," 
which  comes  down  from  the  Conaery 
mountain  every  May  morning  to  hatha 
in  the  Meeting  of  the  Waters. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  observe 
other  ritesor  customs,  or  beacquainted 
with  any  circumstances  orsoperstitious 
in  addition  to  those  which  we  have 
hastily  thrown  together  in  the  fore- 
going details,  we  entreat  their  correc- 
tions and  amendments. 
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•V  MPATMA*  runs  tUPMBT. 


Curifibftwn.  April  ISUi|  IMO. 


You  ask  rae»  IDT  deir  Apthony*  fl>r  a  few  melodies  for  the  May  number  of 
Mnpa.  A  wish  of  yours  is  like  an  invitation  from  Hoyr\Uy— a  request  in 
words,  a  command  in  reality.    So,  then,  I  have  prepared  myselt  for  the  ta«k, 

as  best  I  may  a  glass  of  good  old  port,  after  a  light  dinner,  to  screw  nij  coi* 

rage  to  the  sticking.point :  and  here  I  am,  in  mv  fftlle  Mnctoni— -now  wifX^ 
fn  inemorjv  to  pleasant  days  gone  by,  and  pleasant  firiends  gone  with  then*  iwi 
for  ever  \  now  sipping  my  cafk  ntro,  with  •*  the  least  sketch  in  life**— to  qm  o« 

yernacular — nf  hraiidy  in  it. 

Were  you  cvor  in  the  country  in  May,  Anthony  -  I  do  not  mean  such  snb- 
urban  specimens  of  rurality  as  Kingston u,  or  Kiiiiney,  or  Enniskerry— -lorelj 
in  their  way,  no  doubt,  but  yet  all  having  the  smack  of  the  city — ^remhidtiig«9i 
of  those  modish  demoifleHes  and  courtly  gentlemen  of  ancient  times,  who  praon 
themselves  out  in  satin  petticoats,  silk' stockings,  and  silver-buckleJ  fboe-— n 
broa<l-oloth  inexpressibles,  tied  with  silk  ribbons,  and  superfine  hats  garlandt  i 
with  riowerti ;  and  while  the  fair  ones  led  their  lambs  with  silkeu  striogit  4i«i 
the  youths,  with  jewelled  fingers,  piped  their  amorous  ditties,  they  thought- 
faeam  help  their  hearts  l^that  th^  were  the  ▼eriuble  impersonation  of  n»tK 
Hfe.  No—the  ooantry  I  speak  of  is  no  rusticated  belle,  but  the  sweet  sylns 
njmphy  snch  m  nature  formed  her— the  glow  of  health  and  beanty  on  }f 
face,  her  shape  unrestrained,  her  form  unwarped,  her  motion  free  and  graccrtil. 
her  bosom  deckt  with  bright  llowers,  her  lap  filled  with  fruits,  the  kine  and  the 
sheep  on  every  side — a  thousand  delicious  sounds,  the  hum  of  the  bees,  the  soTig 
of  bnrds*  the  chime  of  waters — a  thousand  sweet  odours  of  flowert  and  tttCb 
and  herb  floating  above  and  around  her.  May,  in  the  country,  is,  of  all  months, 
the  most  delightful.  It  has  the  charm  of  youth  and  promise  about  it. 
has,  erewhile,  committed  to  the  earth  the  ed  in  hope,  and  nature  is  now  woric- 
ingwith  h^^r  mysterious  agency,  till  the  tender  blade  of  tlie  wheat  and  oat 
covers  with  green  the  glebe  that  so  lately  looked  bleak  and  brown  ;  thegraa 
in  the  meadows  is  growing  longer ;  the  groves  are  thickening  io  their  shadei  at 
the  trees  swell  with  sap,  and  bud  and  burst  into  leaf  and  flower ;  the  Mff* 
are  hoary  with  the  firagrant  blossoms  of  the  thorn — 

"  xbs  oowvliii  aad  ih»  crowfoot  ar«  orer  ftli  tbe  falU 

wh»e. 

tJmlrrfn-.t  the  riolft, 
*  Crocus,  und  hyarinih,  •»  lut  lich  inlAjr, 

Bordi-r  V.c  cr>>uiH!,  ino>«  OOlOWld  ttMW  Wi^  ilOa* 
Of  coaiUnt  cmUkm." 

And  then  comes  the  ]ark»  and  the  mavia»  and  the  cuckoo,  with  his  plaintiTeootr 
in  the  still  evening.    And  all  animal  life  feels  \vitlun  its  teina  the  movement  of 

these  mysteritins  influences,  which  renew  the  hidden  sources  of  existen**** 
What  wonder,  then,  that  May  was  alike  the  theme  of  poets  and  the  fejt'^f 
jnonth  of  the  peasant.  "  Mai.%  nous  avons  change  tout  cela,"  dear  Aotbonj. 
Nobody  writes  eclogues  now,  they  all  went  out  with  Sir  Perde  Shafton  and  hu 
school ;  the  last  May-day  song  in  Alfred  Tennyson'a  beautiful  **  May  Queen. 
No  one  now  goes  a-Maying,  in  Ireland,  at  least ;  the  famine  and  free  trade,  tbe 
poor-laws  and  the  potato-rot  have  banished  light  feet  and  merry  hearts  frf>mtlw 
village  greensward.  Our  May-poles  have  vanished,  an(i  the  only  represcnuii** 
of  them  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  puny  branch  which  ragged  "r^^'I'J'^J 
nhout  In  town,  in  obstreperous  and  impudent  attempts  to  extort  from  timiBoU 
ladies  '*  a  penny  for  the  May>bitth.*' 
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There  is  a  phrase  amongst  our  Irish  peasantry  that  has  always  struck  me  as 
full  of  poetry.  Indeed,  all  the  proverbs  and  sajings  of  the  Irish  are  remark- 
ably so  ;  and  it  would  be  a  taalc  worthy  of  tome  of  her  aons  to  colleci  and 

illustrate  them. 

When  the  parent  hails  the  return  of  an  absent  child,  or  the  rustic  gallant 
the  approacli  of  his  sweetheart,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  the  Joj  of  either  will  find 
expresKioo  in  the  phraie^*'  YoaVe  aa  welconie  aa  the  flowers  in  Hn,"  And 
Dow»  Anthoojt  I'll  give  yon  s  aong  to  iUoitrate  that  sentiment;  wonld  that  it 
were 

Anster,  Ferf^uson,  or  MacCarthy,  rr  others  that  I  could  name;  but  you  must 
hear  John  Deane  sing  it|  and  you  wiii  forget  all  my  shortcomings. 


WSLCOMB  AS  rtOWSRS  IN  HAT* 
U 

At  day*B  decliniiigy  a  maid  sat  twining 

A  garland  shining  with  wild-tlowers  gay  ; 
But  h»  r  heart  it  was  sore,  anH  the  tears  swelled  o'er 
Her  eye,  at  the  door,  on  that  eve  in  May. 

u. 

**  And  taice***  she  oried»  to  her  young  heart's  pride^ 
From  your  plighted  bride,  on  this  holy  day» 

A  true-love  token  of  fond  vows  spoken 

That  Duty  not  be  broken— these  flowers  of  May. 

III. 

In  lile  and  in  death,  if  you  hold  to  your  Ihith* 
Keep  ever  this  wreath,  *twill  be  sweet  in  deeayt 

Come  poor  or  with  wealth,  come  in  sickness  or  health. 
To  my  heart  you'll  be  weloowe  as  iiow'rs  in  May. 

"  Yet  oh,  if  ever,  when  wide  seas  sever 

Our  liearts,  you  waver  in  feith  to  me, 
A  true  Iri>h  maid  will  never  upbraid 

Affection  betrayed— from  that  hour  you're  free  ! 


- 1  set  sflsall  store  upon  golden  ore, 

ril  not  love  you  the  more  A>r  your  wealth  from  the  sea ; 

The  hand  that  will  toil  at  our  own  loved  soil, 

Free  irom  crime  or  from  spoil,  is  the  liand  for  me  1" 

w. 

The  blessing  half  spoke,  her  fast  tears  ehoke. 

And  strong  sobs  broke  the  young  man's  prayV  | 

One  blendinj.'  of  h«  ;.rts,  and  the  ynuth  departs— 
The  maiti  wcip^  uiune  in  the  silent  air. 

VII. 

Fall  many  a  score  that  lone  maid  counted  o'er 

Of  day-dawns  and  iii^ht-falU — a  year  to  theday» 
When,  sadly,  once  mnvi',  at  the  «eut  by  tlu?  door, 
Stood  the  youth  m  hal^iva,  uu  tbat  evu  in  May. 
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Tin. 

For  the  lore  of  that  maid*  wbererer  he  itratedf 

Kept  hit  toiil  from  ttttii»  and  Ids  hand  from  guilt ; 

Like  ao  angel  from  God,  till  hit  feet  retrod 
Tha  ehMriihadaod  whm  his  first-lofa  dwelt. 


IX. 

^  I  bring  y<m  no  store  of  the  bright  gold  ora^ 

But,  poor  us  before,  I  return  to  decay  ; 
For  my  bride  I've  no  wealth  hut  broken  health, 

Hop^  withered  and  dead  aa  tlic&c  iluwers  of  Ma/*" 


The  maiden  has  preit  her  true  love  to  her  breast^ 

Har  joyful  hasta  no  doubts  delay  ; 
III  his  arms  aba  sigha   *TiB  pmrie^  I  prise* 

To  my  baart  you  are  weicom  at  Jhmer$  ta  Maifi" 

Talkingof  the  poetry  of  Iriab  |iroverb8»you  will  sometimes  find  thelriib  pmiwli 

smgularlv  poetical  in  their  impromptus.  Every  one  who  has  lived  much  atnongit 
them  will  remember  a  Inindred  instances  of  this  l<ind.  One,  in  particular,  came 
within  my  own  kno^leii^e,  which  I  look  npnn  as  touchingly  beautiful.  On  » 
summer's  evening,  at  one  of  those  rustic  duuces  who»e  sprightlinei»s  and  bumoor 
»o  ona  eaa  ooneeiva  who  has  not  seen  them,  an  enamonred  toimg  couple  kt^ 
ibotiagit  whan  all  those  around  them  had  stopt — for  it  istheprideof  rusticbeastMi 
to  fiance  down,  if  possible,  their  swains.  And  so  it  happened  here — for  the  poor 
lad  had  innumernh!*»  eueniios  to  contend  with  :  KiftyV  elances  went  cKan  thruugh 
him  like  lighlfiiii/^ — when  her  hand  touched  lii'*,  he  trtfinhled  from  head  to  fool— 
her  form,  as  it  floated  about,  madt;  eyes  swim,  and  the  twinkling  of  her  ftlt 
mada  his  head  dissj.  So  at  last  bis  heart  was  fairly  danced  ont  of  his  body,  asd 
ha  sued  for  mercy*  whispering  t  >  lii^  fair  Yanqoisliar*  Danoa  lightly*  ny  k*^ 
Ibr  my  heart  it  lies  under  your  ftet." 

Here  a  song  all  about  it  for  you— you  may  siqg  it  to  the  sweat  old  air  of 
<•  Uui»hthe  Cat  ';^ 


OaMCS  LIOHTf  lOE  XT  BiamT  IT  Uta  UVDIA  TOUK  nUT,  LOTS. 


I* 

«  Ah*  swaat  Kitty  Nail*  risa  up  from  that  wheal— 

Yonr  neat  little  foot  will  be  waary  from  spinning  i 

Crome  trip  down  with  tne  to  tho  sycnmore-tree — 

Half  the  pnri^h  is  there,  and  the  dance  is  be^nniog* 

The  sun  is  gone  down,  but  the  full  harvest^moon 

Shines  sweetly  and  cool  on  the  dew- whitened  valley  ; 

Whila  an  tha  air  rmgs  with  tha  soft*  loTing  things 

Eaofa  UttU  bird  al]i^  to  tha  graan  diadad  abor*** 

Ik 

With  a  blosh  and  a  smile*  Kitty  rosa  an  tha  whiles 

Her  aya  in  tha  glass*  as  she  hound  Iwr  hair*  glanaqg ; 

Tis  hard  to  refuse  when  a  young  lover  sues — 

she  cotilfln't  hut  choose  to — go  off  to  the  danotBg* 
And  now  on  tiie  green,  the  glad  groups  are  seen — 

Each  gay. hearted  lad  with  the  lass  of  his  choosing ; 
And  Pal*  without  fail*  leads  oat  sweat  Kitty  Nail— 

Sanwhow#  whan  ha  «ikad»  she  na'ar  thought  of  ralinim* 
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m. 

Now  Felis  Blagee  pots  hU  pipes  to  hit  InM^ 

And*  wUll  flourish  so  free,  sets  each  couple  in  motion  ; 

With  a  cheer  and  a  bound,  the  lads  paUcr  the  pround— 
The  maids  move  around  just  like  2>wans  od  the  ocean. 

Cheeks  bright  as  the  rose — ^feet  light  as  the  doe'^y 
Now  coy  I J  retiring,  now  boldljr  advancing^ 

Search  tho  world  all  rounds  Ihim  tho  akj  Co  tho  groon^ 

No  SDOH  8IGHT  CAN  U  fOimO  AS  AN  IlUH  LAig  DAMCMO 1 


IT, 

Swoet  Kate !  who  could  view  your  bright  eyes  of  deep  bluet 

Beaming  humidly  through  their  dark  lashes  so  mildlj* 
Your  fair-turned  arm,  heaving  breast,  rounded  form. 

Nor  feel  his  heart  warm,  and  his  pulses  throb  wUdlj. 
Poor  Pat  feels  his  heart,  as  he  gazes,  depart* 

Subdued  by  the  smart  of  snoh  painful  yet  sweet  loTO  | 
The  sight  leaves  his  eye,  as  he  cries  with  a  sigh, 

*'  Dance  light,  /or  my  heart  it  lies  under  your  feet,  love  r 


I  know  nothing  more  delicious  in  early  May  than  to  listen  to  the  birds.  In 
liie  norniflg  the  sitjlarli,  pouring  out  its  full  heart  in  endless  trilb  of  melody^ 


••Higher  itill,  and  liighcr. 

1  ruin  the  cartli  thuu  ii>r!ngett, 
Like  a  dull. I  of  fin; 

The  blufl  deep  thou  wiafoel  i 
Aad,  daf lag itfU dMi Nir,  MaAwt&m*  •«« lioilil.** 


Head  Shelley's  **  Divine  Ode  to  the  Skylark,"  dear  Anthony  ;  then  rise  be- 
times in  the  njorning,  and  go  straight  a-he!i'l  some  twenty  miles  by  railway  into 
^  comtry^  lie  dnwri  on  your  back  on  the  s\v;u  «l,  and  listen  for  iin  lioar  or  so 
to  the  skylark,  and  then  die  if  you  will.  But,  perhaps,  aUer  all  it  may  bti 
better  to  liTo  a  little  longer  ;  for,  trnst  me,  the  world  has  manjlofelytmngs 
worth  living  for  that  worldlings  know  nothing  of*  When  once  you  have 
learned  to  love  the  song  of  wild  birds  somewhat  better  than  the  tutored  whistle 
of  the  poor  prisonod  canary,  you  will  have  all  your  ears  attent  for  the  blackbird 
io  the  evergrt'eris  and  uiuk-rwood,  and  tlie  thrush  in  the  copse,  and  liio  sweet 
mil  of  the  male  cuckuo  from  the  grove  where  he  bit:i  cuuceaicd  in  the  cool,  still 
ttiQght-. 

«Thrire  welcome,  darling  of  Uit  eprlas^ 
Sren  je(  thoa  art  to  me. 
Ho  Mfd  tat  HI  iovWM*  Mdaf, 


The  lads  and  lasses  are  each  equally  on  the  watch  to  be  the  first  to  hear  the 
Toioe  of  the  herald  of  spring.  And  the  swaui  who,  walking  with  Us  sweetliearl# 
oolieM  it  beforo  her  (as  somehow  she  is  often  muMscountably  alow  of  hearing  on 
luch  occasions),  b  snre  to  exact  a  forfeit  from  her  lips  for  the  dulness  of  her 

^rs.  Bunting  has  preserved  for  us,  in  his  invaluable  volnme  of*'  Ancient  Mu» 
iiic  of  Ireland,"  a  beautiful  melody,  the  author  or  date  of  which  i&  not  known, 
^ut  whose  merit  is  beyond  all  praise.  It  is  tender,  sprightly,  aud  graceful,  and 
you  abaolntely  hear  the  cuckoo's  voice  in  the  refrain.  Here  are  a  few  verses  to 
iUulratoil^.. 
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TBI  F1K8T  CUCIOO  IS  SPaiWO* 
I. 

One  swr  rt  eve  in  spring",  as  the  dnylight  died* 
Mave  siit  in  her  bow'r  bv  her  iatiier's  side  ; 
{^Cuckoo  /  cuckoo  /)  so  ftoft  and  &o  clear* 
Sang  tlM  Wmdj  oooIem  from  a  tUekel  ne«r  f 
( Cuckoo  f  cuckoo  /)  **  Do  Ksten,  my  dear» 
Tk  tb*  iml  Mokoo't  Bot«  I  Imvo  hMtd  tUt  ymr" 

The  maiden  smiled  archly,  then  sighed — *<*Tis  long, 
I've  waited  and  watobed  for  that  sweet  bird's  aong 
{Cuckao  !  cuckoo  f)  **  Kre  winter  he'll  roam 
With  some  beloved  mate  to  his  di^itant  home." 
(CWAoa/  tMckoo  0    Aliii  woold  I  ii4ght  nqr  wwn 
With  that  boonj  ciiekoo  to  bis  diitant  hoina.*' 

The  old  iDMi  he  fy*owned  at  the  maM»  and  ttid» 

What  puts  such  wild  thoughts  in  jour  AnilUh  head  ? 

{Cittkoo  !  cnckoo  /)  **  No  maid  should  desire 
To  roam  from  her  own  native  land  and  sire." 
{^Cuckoo  I  cuckoo  /)  "  1  don't  love  a  oote 
That  comet  from  that  foreign  bird'i  weary  throaL** 

IV. 

The  blackbird  and  throstle,  I  love  their  soog» 
They  cheer  at  through  tammer  aod  aotnmn  loog ; 

(Vuckoo  /  caeibo  /)  *'  And  then  they  ne'er  roam» 

But  they  mate  and  they  live  all  the  year  at  home  :** 
(Cuckoo  !  cncJioo      *'  'Tis  Still  the  same  note 
That  comes  from  that  foreign  bird's  wearj  throat 

V. 

Tlie  old  man  he  sleeps  in  the  drowsy  air, 
'While  soft  from  his  side  steals  his  daughter  fair : 
(Cuckoo  /  cuckoo  0  There*t  a  bird  in  Sie  grove 
That  sings  a  sweet  song  all  young  maidens  love. 

(Cftckoo  !  cuchoo  .')  Says  the  bird  from  the  gfOte^ 

**  Vm  weary  cuckooipg  thit  hour^  my  love." 

VI. 

The  old  man  he  dreams  thnt  the  cuckoo  sings 
Close  up  to  his  ear  very  wmidrous  things  : 
{Cuckoo  I  cuckoo  /)     I  love  your  dear  Mave» 
And  woo  her  young  heevt  jott  withoot  jonr  kat 
(Cuckoo  t  euckoo  /)  •*  She  is  wUliog  to  roam 
From  her  own  beloved  nett  to  mj  dtttint  home*** 

TU. 

Half  in  fear,  half  in  anger,  her  sire  awakes. 
As  her  lips  on  his  brow  a  soft  farewell  takes* 
(Cuckoo  !  cuckoo  I)     Tho  old  man  is  alone. 
For  vision,  and  cuckoo,  and  child  are  gone  :** 
(Oidbo  /  euckoo  !)  **  K  sweet  voioe  whiter*  near» 
We*)l be haek  wHh the enekoo  teiprii^ neat yeer/ 


m 


So  murh,  dear  Anthony,  for  Ireland  and  the  Irish— T  wi^l  now  **  finish  youotf 
with  a  bit  of  genuine  sing-song  sentiment  of  the  Il.iynes  ii^yley  school,  reowiff 
■w  ith  all  the  graoes  of  Cookneydom.    Any  young  iady  will  drawi  it  f<ar 
any  air  that  has  turned  up  in  the  paltry  style  called  the  ^i^litb  btlfadyss/j^f 
«theee  ten  jewi  piet  i  bat  if  the  oan  draw  from  it  ana  fiKltIi  « 
healthy  sentimeaV  then  the  it  the  veryghrl  toexCraot  tnnbeemt  enl^*"*^ 
here,  that's  aU:^ 
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«*TIS  SWEET  TO  THINK  or  THEE." 
A  lOIIO  or  SBVTIMIinALITr. 

t. 

When  the  blush  of  eve  is  fleeting 

WUh  the  fading  light-* 
When  tlip  bri-lit-eyed  stars  are  meeting 

In  the  «leep  still  night — 
When  the  night-flow'rs  ope  their  eyes 

To  the  gloaming  summer  fkioiy 
And  the  fragrant  dews  arise, 

o'is  sweet  to  think  of  thee. 

n. 

When  the  gu>h  of  waters  flowing 

Softest  music  makes— 
When  the  viewless  night-wind  blowing 

Airy  echoes  wakes — 
When  the  pale  and  tender  sheen 
Of  the  moon  is  faintly  seen* 
On  the  blite  waves  shimmering, 

'Tis  sweet  to  think  of  thet. 

in. 

Not  when  busy  hearts  are  toiling 

Through  day's  restless  honrs^ 
Not  when  earth's  vain  strife  and  coiling 

Mar  the  spirits  powers — 
Holy  calm  must  fill  my  breast. 
Every  passion  charmed  to  rest. 
When  my  sool  holds  converse  blest^ 

And  sweetlj  tUnks  of  tbeo. 

And  so  farewell^  dear  Anthony. 

Ever  thine«  in  rhTme  and  reason, 

JoNATHaw  FaiKi  StmosBT. 

P.S. — Will  you  inform  the  "  composers,"  in  town  and  country,  not  to  meddle 
with  my  melodies.  Like  Toby  Glascock's  undertaker,  who  was  to  find  •*  bodies  " 

far  his  own  funerals,  I  write  the  music  to  my  own  versicles — so  let  us  havo 

"  none  of  their  airs,"— or  i*  faith  I  shall  "  lay  them  hy  tho  hovls,  for  their  re- 
sum{)tion,  and  ferk  them  with  a  primineery,  into  the  bargain,"  as  Mistress 
Justice  Gobble  says.  I  will  come  down  upon  them  with  chancery  and  an  injunc- 
tion in  no  time. 

J*  F.  8* 

To  AaXtMj  tvshXt 
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Al  I  gained  the  street,  at  a  distance 
from  ue  Place,**  I  iiaa  able  to  ia. 
mate  mj  ipccd ;  and  I  did  iO  with 

an  eagerness  as  if  the  world  depended 
on  my  haste.  At  any  other  time  I 
would  have  Ijetlioufilit  me  of  my  dis- 
obedience to  the  rcixi's  conuiiand:^ 
and  looked  ibrwaid  to  meeting  him 
with  shame  and  sorrow,  but  now  I  f^t 
VL  kind  of  importanee  in  the  charjrc 
euti'usU'tl  to  me.  I  regarded  my  mis. 
sioa  as  something  superior  to  any  petty 
coiuideratio&  oT  leu,  while  the  very 
proximity  in  which  I  had  stood  to 
peril  and  death  Baade  me  eeem  a  hero 
in  my  own  cye«. 

At  last  I  rraclied  the  street  where 
we  Hved,  and,  almost  breathless  with 
exertion*  gained  tin  door.  What  mm 
my  amaxementy  however,  to  find  it 
crnar(l(»d  by  a  scntr}%  a  lar^c,  solemn - 
looking  fellow,  with  a  tattored  cocked 
hat  on  his  head,  and  a  pair  of  worn 
striped  trousers  on  his  legs,  who  cried 
out,  as  I  appeared,  "  Halte  Id  /  '*  in  a 
yoice  that  at  once  arrested  my  steps. 

*•  Where  to,  yomigstc  r siiid  li  -,  in 
a  somewhat  melted  toin  ,  sc-eiuy  the 
shock  his  first  words  had  caused  me. 

*'I  am  going  home,  sir,"  said  I,  saK 
missively;  "llive  at  the  third  story, 
in  the  npnrtment  of  the  Pcre  Michel." 

"The  Pcre  Michel  will  li?e  there 
no  longer,  my  boy ;  hu  apartment  is 
now  in  the  Temple,"  said  he,  slowly. 

^hk  the  Temple  r  said  I,  whose 
memory  at  once  recalled  my  fathor^s 
fate  ;  and  then,  unable  to  controul  my 
feelini!'',  I  sat  down  upon  tho  steps 
and  burst  into  tears. 

«  There,  there,  child,  yoa  must  not 
cry  thufly"  said  he ;  "  tnese  are  not 
days  when  one  should  weep  over  mis- 
fortunes ;  thev  come  too  fast  and  too 
thick  on  all  of  u<  for  that.  The  Pcre 
was  your  tutor,  1  suppose?" 

Inodded. 
And  your  father— where  is  he?" 

"Dead." 

lie  made  a  sign  to  imitate  tho 
guillotine,  and  X  assented  by  au* 
other  nod. 

Was  he  ft  Bcyalistt  bogr  ?** 


**  He  was  an  oQioer  in  the  garcUi  <u 
corpt,**  said  I,  proudly.  The  SQlfis 
shook  his  head  monrnfiilly,  hot  with 
what  meaning  X  know  not. 

"  And  your  mother,  boy  ?" 

*'  T  do  not  know  where  she  is,"  said 
I,  u<;aiu  relapsing  into  tears  &i  ik 
thon^t  of  my  otter  desolation.  The 
old  soldier  leaned  npon  hismoAetia 
profound  thought,  and  for  aome  tirae 
did  not  utter  a  word.  At  last  he  s«kl, 

"  There  is  nothing  but  the  Hotel  <le 
Ville  for  you,  my  child.  They  ssf 
that  the  Bepubuc  adopts  all  the 
orphans  of  France.  AVhat  she  doei 
with  them  I  camiftt  toll.  " 

**  But  I  can,  thou«^h,"  replied  1, 
fiercely ;  "  the  Noyades  or  the  Seioe 
m  «  quick  and  sore  provision;  I«v 
eigh^  drowned  one  nMmiing  bekw 
the  Pont  Neuf  myself." 

**  That  toneue  of  your's  will  Vnng 
you  into  trouble,  youn tester,  '  saiiik, 
reproi-ingly ;  *«  mmd  that  you  say  sot 
Sttch  things  as  Uiese.** 

"What  worse  fortnno  can  betiile 
me  than  to  see  my  father  die  at  tfce 
guillotine,  an  l  nw  li^r,  niy  onl/ 
friend,  carried  away  to  ph*ou." 

•*  You  have  no  care  for  your  o*i 
neck,  then?" 

"  Why  should  JU-whit  false  ht 
life  for  me  ?" 

"Then  it  will  U.'  spared  to  yoa," 
said  he,  sentenliously ;  mark  my 
word^  lad.  Yoa  need  never  Air 
death  till  you  begin  to  love  fife.  Get 
lip,  my  poor  bin';  you  must  not  b« 
f  iiuul  there  when  the  relief  mnt'S 
and  liiat  will  be  soon.  This  is  «U  Ui^ti 
I  have,"  said  he,  placing  three  sooi  is 
my  palm,  which  wiU  buy  a  Wi 
to-morrow  ihere  may  be  better  lack 

in  stor<^  for  you." 

I  shook  the  rough  haiid  he  oUcwi 
with  cordial  jgratitude,  and  resolfrf 
tobearmyselfaslikeaman  ultoniA. 
I  di  LW  myself  up,  touched  my  c<q)  01 
soldier-like  fashion,  and  cric<l  oo^. 
ndicn  ;  find  then,  descending  into  ti* 
Street,  hurried  away  to  hide  th«  to*" 
that  were  ahuost  suffocating 

Hour  after  boor  I  iralkfd  tv 
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streets ;  tbe  mem  aet  of  motion  seemed 
to  divert  my  grief*  and  it  was  only 

■when  foot-aore  and  wean',  that  I  <'0\iM 
march  no  longer,  and  my  sorrows 
came  back  iu  lull  force,  and  over- 
^bclrae<i  me  in  their  floir.  It  was  less 
pride  or  shame  than  a  sense  of  my  utter 
f]  f  1  [  >lr";>nc«s,  that  prevented  me  addre«:s- 
iugauvone  of  the  hundreds  who  passed 
me.  Ibetlioaghtme  of  my  inability  to 
do  SATiliing  for  my  own  support,  and  it 
was  tfii?  conwion^noss  that  M-rvcd  to 
wcizh  me  down  more  than  all  ebe ;  and 
yet  Ifditwith  what  devotion  I  couldaerre 
him  who  would  but  treat  me  with  the 
kindness  he  iniMht  hostow  upon  his 
dog ;  I  fancied  with  what  zeal  I  could 
descend  to  very  slavery  for  one  word 
ofaflection.  The  streets  were  crowded 
with  people,  )2rroiii»  were  gathered  here 
and  there,  eithor  listening  to  pome  mob 
orator  of  the  day,  or  heanng  the  news- 
papers read  alond.  I  tried,  by  forcing 
my  way  into  the  crowd,  to  ftjel  my  self 
•'one of  them,"  and  to  think  that  T  had 
my  share  of  inten  st  in  what  -was  going 
forward,  but  in  vain.  Of  the  topics 
diseosaed  I  knew  nothung,  andof  tlie  by. 
standors  none  even  noticed  me,  High- 
cTivellinf^  j)hra«cs  met  the  ear  at  every 
mouieuty  that  sounded  strangely 
enoogh  to  me.  They  spoke  of  Fra- 
teiiii^,..4if  that  hrotherfaocd  which 
linked  man  to  man  in  close  afT^  ction  ; 
of  Equality — that  made  all  shaa  ers  in 
this  world's  goods  ;  of  Liberty — that 
gare  freedom  to  every  noble  aspiration 
and  rronf>rmii;  th'-n^'ht  ;  an<l  for  an  in- 
stant, carrie<l  away  by  the  }:lorious  il- 
lusion,  I  even  forgot  my  solitary  con- 
dition, and  felt  prood  of  my  heritage 
as  a  youth  of  France.  I  looked  around 
mOf  however,  and  what  f:v»  s  met  my 

fee  I  The  same  fearful  countenances 
had  seen  aronnd  the  scaffold«^the 
wretches,  bloodpStained.  and  indaenccd 
by  passion — their  l)loated  checks  and 
strained  eye-balls  glowiu;^  with  intem- 
perance— their  oatns,  their  gestures— 
their  very  voices  having  something  ter- 
rible in  them.  The  moi  lcery  soon 
disgusted  me,  and  I  moved  away, 
a^ain  to  wander  about  without  object  or 
direction  throtuh  the  weary  streets.  It 
was  past  midni^t  when  I  found  my  aeU^ 
wlthnnt  knowing  where  I  was,  in  a 
large  open  ^pacc^  in  the  midst  of  which 
A  solitanr  lamp  was  burning.  I  ap- 
proached it  and,  to  my  horror,  saw  that 
It  wa'^  the  gni';  line,  nver  whith  in 
uiournful  cadciuf  a  lantern  t^wun^, 
creaking  its  chain  as  the  night^wind 


stirred  it.  The  dim  outline  of  the  fear* 
ful  scaffold— the  fitftd  H-zht  that  fell 
upon  the  platform,  andthi  il  nee — all 
conspired  to  strike  terror  into  my 
heart ;  all  1  had  so  lately  witnessed 
seemed  to  rise  up  again  before  me,  and 
the  victims  seemed  to  stand  up  agaiUf 
pale,  and  livid,  and  idiaddenng»  as 
last  I  saw  theui. 

I  knelt  down  and  tried  to  pray,  but 
terror  was  too  powerful  to  sufier  my 
thouiihts  to  talio  this  direction,  and, 
half  fainting  with  fear  and  exhaustion, 
I  lay  down  upon  the  ground  and  slept 
—slept  beneath  the  platform  of  the 
gnlUiitine.  Not  a  dream  crossed  my 
slumber,  nor  did  I  awake  till  dawn  of 
day,  when  the  low  rumbling  of  the 
peasants'  carts  aroused  me,  as  they 
wwe  proceeding  to  the  markeL  I 
know  not  why  or  whence,  hut  T  -ATo^fs 
from  the  damp  earth,  and  looked  al>uut 
me  with  a  more  daring  and  courageous 
spirit  than  I  had  hitherto  felt  H  was 
May — the  first  Vri^^^lit  ray  of  simshine 
were  slantinsj  uh)n;^ihe  *'  Place,"  and 
the  fre:ih,  brisk  air  felt  invigoratiug  and 
cheering.  Whither  to?  asked  I  mmr* 
self,  and  my  eyes  turned  from  the 
dense  street?  and  thoroun[hfnrcs  of  the 
great  city  to  the  far-ofi'huls  beyond  the 
oarner,  and  for  a  moment  I  hesitated 
which  road  to  take.  I  almost  seemed 
to  feel  as  if  the  decision  involved  my 
whole  future  fortuue^whether  I  should 
live  and  die  in  the  humble  condition  of 
a  rieasant,  or  play  for  a  great  stake 
in  life.  Ves,  said  T,  after  a  short  he- 
sitation, T  will  remain  here — iu  the 
terrible  coatiict  going  forward,  many 
must  he  new  adventuren,  and  wvi 
was  any  one  more  greedy  to  learn  the 
trade  than  myself.  1  will  throw  sor- 
row behind  me.  Yesterday's  tears  are 
the  lastl  shall  shed.  Now  for  a  bold 
heart  and  a  ready  will,  and  here  goes 
for  the  world !  With  the^e  stout  words 
I  placed  my  cap  jauntily  on  one  side 
of  my  head,  and  with  a  fearless  air 
marcaed  off  for  the  Tery  centre  of  the 
city. 

For  some  hours  I  amust;d  myself 
^azinc  at  the  splendid  shops,  or  staring 
in  at  ue  richly-decorated  cafes,  where 
the  youn^  celebrities  of  the  day  were 
assembled  at  breakfast,  in  all  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  new-fangled  costurae. 
Then  1  followed  the  Guard  to  Uie  pa- 
rade  at  the  Carou^l, "  and  listened 
to  the  band ;  quitting  which  I  wandered 
along  the  quays,  watchinjj  the  boat?, 
as  they  dragged  ika  river,  in  search  of 
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murdered  bodies  or  suicide?.  Hience 
I  retimicil  to  the  Palais  Koyal  and  Im- 
tonnl  to  tho  nows  of  the  dnr,  rond 
out  by  some  elected  cnii^litciicr  of  his 
countrymen. 

By  whftt  chance  I  know  not,  but  at 
last  my  rambling  at^s  bronffbt  me 
opposite  to  the  prcat  solcmn-looking 
tower??  of  the  "Ttnnplo."  The  'jlf>oniv 
prison,  witbiu  whofo  walb  hunilreds 
w«re  then  awaiting  the  fate  which 
already  their  friends  had  auflSsred^ 
littio  groapst  gathered  here  and  there 
in  thr  opon  Pinoo,  wero  0<>minti!n>atin;^' 
to  tlif  )>ris«i!iors  hy  sijrns  niul  j;t'>-t!n\'<, 
ttixl  I'tom  many  a  saiall-grated  window, 
at  an  immense  heiglit,  handkerrhiefi 
were  ?icen  to  wave  in  recognition  of 
those  below.     I  he^c  si}:;:nal8  seemed  to 
excite  neither  watr!ifuine«<«?  nor  pre- 
vention— indwd,  iiiey  needed  none  ; 
and  perhaps  the  very  suspense  they 
excited  was  a  torture  that  pleased  the 
inhuman  gaolers.    Whatever  the  rea* 
son,  the  custom  wn?<  tolerated,  and  wfia 
apparently  I'll j.iyi-d  at  that  moment  by 
several  ol'  the  turnkeys,  wliu  sat  at  the 
windows,  much  amused  at  the  effinti 
made  to  communicate.   Interested  by 
the  9\'^ht,  I  sat  down  upon  a  stone 
bench  to  watch  tlv  s'^one,  and  fnrici.  d 
that  I  could  read  something  ol  the 
rank  and  condition  of  those,  who  sig- 
nalled from  below,  their  messages  of 
hope  or  fear.    At  last  a  dwp  bell 
within  the  prison  tolled  ihv  hour  of 
noon;  and  now    every  window  was 
suddenly  deserted.    It  was  the  hour 
for  the  muster  of  the  prisoners,  which 
always  took  place  before  the  dinner  at 
one  o'clock.    The  curious  groups  soon 
after  broke  np,  A  few  lingered  around 
the  gale,  with,  jierhaps,  suuie  liujic  of 
admission  to  visit  their  friends ;  but  the 
greater  number  departed. 

Mv  hunger  was  now  such,  that  I 
could  no  loirn^r  deny  myself  the  lonir- 
promised  meal,  and  I  looked  about 
mo  for  a  shop  where  I  might  buy  a 
loaf  of  bread.  In  my  searafa,  I  sud^ 
denly  found  myself  opposite  an  tm* 
mensc  shop,  where  viands  of  every 
temptin<r  description  were  ran^^cdwith 
all  that  artistic  skill  so  purely  Parisian, 
making  up  a  picture  whose  composi- 
tion Snvders  would  not  have  despised. 
Over  the  door  was  a  ]>ainting  of  a 
miscraMe  wretch,  witli  h:«tids  boimd 
behind  him,  and  his  hair  cut  clo^e  iu 
the  well-known  crop  lor  the  scatibld ; 
and  nndernealh  was  written*  '*Ait 
Scd^rat;"  while  on  a  iaigtr  hoafd* 


in  gilt  lettm  nm  ihe  ian^ 
tion:«— 

"Boirln  Pireetftla,  Xnitoon  po«t    tei Ota^- 


I  could  scarcely  credit  my  tym,  M 
Trend  and  reread  this  iiifamnn*  S'f- 
nouneemcnt ;  but  th<  re  it  i^iocxl,  anl 
in  the  crowd  tliat  poured  inct!ss!nnil)r 
to  and  fVom  the  door,  I  saw  tbe  ibd> 
cess  that  attended  the  trdBc.  A 
ragjred  knot  were  gadicred  around  tht 
window,  eajjorlv  gazing  at  Komtthin:. 
which,  by  their  exclamations,  smaei 
to  claim  all  their  aduiiraiion.  I 
pressed  ibrwaid  to  see  wlial  itm 
and  bidbeld  a  miniature  guiOoliBe^ 
which,  turned  by  a  wheel,  \n«  ra 
ployed  to  chop  the  meat  for  sausii^. 
This  it  was  that  formed  the  great  <k- 
ject  of  attraction,  even  to  thosB  to 
whom  the  prototype  had  fftnm 
and  uninteresting. 

Disgust e<l  a?  I  was  1)y  this  shocking 
sight,  I  stood  wateliinrr  ail  that  wenl 
forward  within  with  a  strange  inte- 
rest.  It  was  a  scene  of  inossBant  bns- 
tie  and  movement ;  for  now,  m  obi 
o'clock  drew  ni^h,  various  dinnen 
wore  getting  ready  for  the  prisoncrt ; 
while  parties  of  tiieir  Iriends  wtre 
aj^fembling  inside.     Of  these  Isttw 
there  aecoied  persons  of  every  nnk 
and  condition  :  some,  dressed  Id  all  the 
brilliancy  of  the  mode  ;  other?,  w!w 
garment  >  bespoke  direct  j^overty.  I  btsw- 
were  women,   too,    whose  oo$uuBe 
emulated  the  dassie  drapery  of  d* 
andents,  and  who  displayed,  in  Ifaar 
looped  togas,  no  nig|rard  share  of  t^^r 
fvjrms;  while  other?,  m  shably  inoixu- 
iuL'j  sat  iu  obscure  corii*jr»i,  not  notiC' 
ing  the  scene  before  them,  nor  noliwi 
themeelves.  A  strange  cc)uipage,  vit^ 
two  horses  extra  \a2:antly  bedi«M«' 
with  rosette-  and  bciuq«ct.«,  Jtcod  «l 
tlic  door;  and  as  I  looked,  a  p^k, 
haggard-looking  man,  whose  fewcij 
in  dress  eontnsfeed  oddly  witti  m 
care-wcMn  expressiout  homed  (nm 
the  shop,  and  sprung  into  the  car- 
riai:fe.    In  doinfr  so,  a  pocket-lKX>'v 
fron»  bis  pocket.    1  took,  it  up;  bui^ 
1  did  bo,  the  carriage  was  alreaib 
away,  and  ftr  beyond  my  poinrl» 
overtake  it. 

Without  stopping  to  cxaniine  rar 
jirize,  or  he^itatin^r  for  a  second,  I  en- 
tercd  the  restaurant,  and  asked  for  M. 
Boivin. 

*'GivQ  your  ordeniow»  boy/«ii 
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a  nan  lAuSty  at  work  behind  tha 

COtinlfT. 

M  V  business  is  with  himself/'  said 

I,  Stoutly. 

Then  yonH  have  to  wait  with  some 

|»aticnce/' said  het  sneerin^y; 

**  T  can  do  ?n,"  wns  my  answer,  and 
I  wit  down  in  the  shop. 

I  might  have  been  iialf-an-hour  thus 
seated,  when  an  enormously  fat  man, 
withahujic  **  bonnet  rouge"  on  his  head, 
entered  from  an  inner  room,  and,  pass- 
ing dose  to  wheru  I  was,  cau<;ht  sight 
of  me. 

Who  arc  yoo,  sinrah— what  brings 

yon  here?" 

•*  I  want  to  ^eak  with  M.  Boivin." 

**Then  speak/' swd  ho,  placing  his 
liand  npon  his  immense  chest. 

•*Tf  must  bo  :iIone,"  said  I. 

**  How  so,  alone,  sirrah  ?"  said  he, 
growing  suddenly  pale ;  *'  I  buvc  no 
■eciets — know  of  nothing  that  may 
not  be  told  before?  all  the  world." 

Thon«jh  he  said  this  in  a  kind  of 
appeal  to  all  around,  the  dubious  looks 
and  glances  interchanged  seemed 
make  bim  ftr  from  comfortable. 

*♦  So  von  refuse  me,  then,"  said  I, 
taking  up  my  cap,  and  preparing  to 
depart. 

*•  Come  hither,"  said  he,  leading  the 
way  into  the  room  from  uhich  he  had 
emerjicd.  It  was  a  verv  sin:Jl  cham- 
ber ;  the  most  conspicuous  orna- 
ments of  which  were  hosts  and  pictures 
of  the  Tarions  ceh'brities  of  the  revo- 
lution. 8<^mc  nf  thr««o  letter  wf>rc 
framed  ostentatiously,  and  one,  occupy- 
in^  the  post  of  honoor  above  the 
diimney,  at  once  attracted  me,  for  in 
a  planre  T  snw  that  if  wn>  n  portrait  of 
him  who  owned  the  pocket-book,  and 
bore  beneath  it  the  name  "Robespierre. " 

"Now,  sir,  for  your  commimication," 
taid  Boivin ;  **  and  take  care  that  it 
is  of  suflicicnt  importance  to  warrant 
the  interview  you  have  asked  for." 

have  no  fears  on  that  score,** 
asod  I,  calmly,  still  scanning  the  fea- 
ture of  the  portrait,  and  satisfying 
mj^'self  of  their  Identity. 

•*  Look  at  me,  sir,  and  not  at  that 
picture,"  s^d  Boivin. 

**  And  yet  it  Is  of  Robespierre 
I  have  to  speak,"  »aid  I,  erwlly. 

«*  How  so — of  M.  Robespierre,  boy  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  If  it 
be  a  snare — if  this  be  a  trick,  you  never 
loavc  this  ?pot  Hvin?,"  cried  he,  as  he 
placed  a  massive  hand  on  each  oi'  my 
shoolders,  and  shook  me  Tioiently. 


am  not  so  easily  to  be  terrified, 

Citoyen,"  said  I ;  **  nor  have  I  any 
secret  cause  for  fear — whatever  you 
may  have.  My  business  is  of  another 
land.  This  morning,  in  passing  out 
to  In-  <  arriajic,  he  dropped  his  pocket* 
book,  whi(  h  [  j)i(  ked  up.  It>  contciiis 
may  well  be  of  a  kind  that  should  not 
be  read  by  other  cyea  than  his  own. 
My  rerjuest  is,  then,  that  you  irill  seal 
it  upbefoi\5  nic,  ;\nd  then  s<.'nd  some  one 
along  with  me,  while  I  restore  it  to  its 
owner." 

*■  Ts  this  a  snare-^what  secret  mis- 
chief have  we  here  ?"  said  Boivin,  half 
aloud,  as  ho  W!|><'d  the  cold  drops  of 
porspiratitui  from  his  forehead. 

"  Anymishap  thatfcdlows  willdepend 
upon  your  refusal  to  do  what  I  ask.*' 

**  How  so — I  never  refused  it ;  you 
dure  not  toll  M.  Hobcsplcrre  that  X  re- 
fused, sirrah  ?" 

'*  I  will  tell  him  nothing  that  is  un- 
true," said  I,  calndy  ;  for  already  a 
5:cn«;e  of  power  ha<l  gifted  me  with 
composure.  "If  M.  Rouespicrrc  ..** 

*'  Who  speaks  of  me  nere  ?'*  cried, 
that  identical  pt-rsonage,  as  he  dashed* 
hurriedly  into  tlio  room,  and  then,  not 
wailing  tor  the  reply,  went  on — **  You 
must  send  out  your  scouts  on  eveiy 
side — I  lost  my  pocket-book  as  I  left 
thl>  ;i  wliilo  ago." 

"  It  is  here,  sir,"  said  I,  prcseating 
it  at  once. 

"  How— where  was  it  fbund — in 
whose  keeping  ha?  it  Iiecn,  boy  v" 

'*  In  mine  only ;  1  took  it  from  the 
ground  the  saJiie  moment  that  you 
dn>|  »ped  it,  and  then  came  here  to  place 
it  in  M.  Boivin's  hands." 

**  Who  has  taken  care  of  it  since 
thrit  time?"  continued  Robespicrrt>, 
with  a  slow  and  snecriiig  aceeatuatiou 
on  every  word. 

•'The  pocket-book  has  never  left 
my  possession  since  it  quitted  yours," 
was  my  rej)ly, 

"Just  so,**  broke  in  Boivin,  now 
slowly  recovering  from  his  terror.  "Of 
its  contents  I  know  nothing;  nor  have 
X  souaht  to  know  anything." 

Robespierre  lookecl  at  me,  as  if  to 
corroborate  this  statement,  and  I 
nodded  my  hcnd  in  acfpiiescence. 

•*  Who  is  vour  father,  hoy  ?" 

**  I  have  none — he  was  guillotined." 

"  His  name  ?** 

**  Tiemay." 

''Ah,  T  n  member;  he  was  called 
L'lrlandaia.' 
The  same." 
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Maurice  Tiemajf,  the  Soldier  of  Fcrhme. 


"  A  famous  Royalist  was  that  same 
Tiernayi  and,  doubtless,  oontriTed  to 
leave  a  heritage  of  lus  opiiiioiis  to  Ilia 
son." 

He  left  me  nothing — I  have  nei- 
ther house*  nor  home^  nor  even  bread 

to  eat." 

**  But  yod  Imro  a  hoad  to  plan,  and 
a  heart  to  feel,  youngs^tor ;  and  it  is 
better  that  fellowt  Hke  you  should  not 
-want  a  dinner.  Botvin,  look  to  it 
that  ho  is  taken  carr  of.  Tn  a  few 
days  I  «iU  relieve  you  of  the  eharire. 
You  will  remain  here,  boy  ;  there  ture 
irorse  resting-places*  I  promise  you. 
Tlierc  arc  men  who  call  themselves 
teaclit  ?-^  of  the  people,  who  would 
ask  no  better  life  than  free  quarters  on 
Boivin.  And  so  sa^'ing,  he  huirtedlv 
wiihdreir,  leaving  me  fi^e  to  face  with 
my  hojst. 

'*  So  then,  youngster,"  said  Boivin, 
as  he  scratched  bis  ear  thoughtfully, 
"  I  have  gamed  apensioner  I  Pnrbleu ! 
if  life  were  not  an  uncertain  lliin;^  in 
these  times,  there's  no  saying  h<j\v  long 
we  might  not  be  blessed  with  your 
awaUe  company/' 

•*  You  aiiall  not  be  hurthcned  hea- 
vily, CUoy&n,"  said  1;  I-<  t  mv  }iave 
my  dinner — I  have  not  ealeu  since 
yesterday  momingy  and  I  ifill  go  my 
wayf  j)eacefiilly," 

*•  ^\'hieh  means  straight  to  Robes- 
pierrtt's  dwelUn<j:,  to  tell  hiui  that  I 
nave  turned  you  out  of  doors — eh, 
siirali  ?" 

*'  You  mistake  me  much,"  said  I ; 
"  this  would  be  sorry  gratitude  for 
eaten  bread ;  I  meant  what  I  said — 
that  I  will  not  be  an  unwelcome  guest, 
even  though  the  alternative  be,  as  it 
is,  something  very  nip:h  starvation." 

Boivin  did  not  t^ecm  clearly  to  com- 
prebend  the  meaning  of  what  I  said ; 
or  periiaps  my  whole  conduct  and 
hearint;  puzzled  him,  for  he  made  no 
reply  for  several  seconds.  At  lastf 
with  a  kind  of  sigh,  hesud^ 

Well  well,  it  cannot  be  helped ; 
it  must  be  even  as  he  wtdied,  though 
the  odds  are,  h(;'ll  never  think  more 
about  him.  Come,  lad,  you  shall  have 
your  dinner.'* 

I  followed  him  thronch  a  narrow, 
nnlightcJ  passage,  which  opened  into 
a  room,  where,  at  a  long  table,  were 
seated  a  number  of  muu  and  boys 

at  dinner.    Some  were  dressed  as 

cooks — others  wore  a  kind  of  grey 
blouse,  with  a  badce  upton  the  arm 
bearing  the  name  "  ooivin  **  in  large 


letters,  and  were,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  the  messengers  employed  to 
carry  refreshments  into  the  prison, 
and  who,  hy  virtue  of  this  sign,  wtfS 
freely  admitted  within  the  gates. 

Taking  my  place  at  the  bosrd,! 
jjroceeded  to  eat  with  a  voncity  thai 
only  a  long  fast  could  haveexcu«!t'i1;  aod 
thus  took  but  Uttle  heed  of  my  com. 
panionsy  whose  solecisms  in  table 
etiquette  miglit  otherwise  have  amused 

ni'-. 

"  Art  a  marmiion^  thou?"  asked  an 
elderly  man  in  a  cook's  cap,  as  be 
stared  fixedly  at  me  for  some  seoomk 

*'  No,"  said  I,  helping  myself,  and 
eatinn;  away  as  before. 

"  Thou  can  St  never  be  a  commis. 
eionaii^,  friend,  with  an  appetite  fib 
that,**  cried  another;  **  I  v  '  it 
trust  thee  to  carry  a  casserole  to  Uie 
fire.'* 

**  Nor  shall  I  be,"  said  I,  coolly. 
"What  trade,  then,  has  the  good, 
fortune  to  possess  your  shining  abili> 

ties  ?" 

"  A  trade  that   thrives  well  jost 
now,  fiiend— pass  me  the  flask.** 
«<  Indeed,  and  what  mav  it  be  ?" 

•*  Can  you  not  guess,  Oitoycn," 
I,  **  if  I  tell  you  that  it  was  never 
more  in  vogue  ;  and,  if  there  be  some 
who  will  not  follow  it,  they'll  wetf 
their  ht  ads  jost  as  safely  fayhoUiif 
their  ]>eace.*' 

u  Parbleu  /  thou  haitt  puzzled  mc," 
said  the  dii^  cook  ;  **  and  if  thse 

be'st  not  a  coffin-maker  "  A 

roar   of   merriment   cut   short  his 
speech,  in  winch  I  myself  could  not 
'but  join  heartily. 

"That  is,  I  know,"  said  I,  •'a 
thriving  busims.s  ;  but  mine  is  even 
better  ;  and,  not  to  mystify  you  longer, 
I'll  just  tell  you  what  I  am — which  i^ 
sunply,  a  friend  of  the  Otoym  Bobei> 
pierre." 

The  Mow  told  with  full  force;  and 
I  saw,  in  the  terrified  looks  that  were 
intere^ianged  around  the  tables  tiiat 
my  sojourn  amongst  them,  whether 
destined  to  be  of  short  or  long  dura- 
tion, would  not  be  disturbed  by  fur- 
ther liberties.  It  was  truly  a  rei^a  d 
terror  that  same  period  I  The  greit 
agent  of  everything  was  the  vague 
and  shadowy  diead  of  some  tumble 
vengeanee,  u^ain^t  which  precauti<utf 
were  all  in  vam.  Men  met  each  oikr 
wiih  secret  misgivings,  and  parted 
with  the  same  dreadAu  d!strn«t.  Ths 
ties  of  kindred  were  all  broken ;  bro> 
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iherlr  afli^f  tion  died  out.  Existence 
was  become  like  the  struggle  ibr  life 
upon  some  ibipwKcked  raft,  where 
esdi  sought  safety  by  his  neighbour's 

cioomi  At  such  a  time — with  such 
terrible  fcarliini'H — children  became 
men  in  nil  ilic  sterner  features  ol"  cha- 
racter: cruelty  is  a  lesson  so  easily 
Icsrned. 

As  for  myself*  energetic  and  am- 

hn'mis  by  nature,  the  ascendancy  iny 
tin-t  assumption  of  power  F\i2",!icstcd 
too  gratclul  a  passion  to  be  relin- 
qoisfaed.  The  name — whose  spell  was 
Joe  a  talisman,  because  now  the  secret 
engine  by  which  T  determined  to  work 
ootmyfnrluno — Robespierre  had  be- 
fflme  to  my  imaptiution  like  the  slave 
of  Aiaiiiiiu's  lamp ;  and  to  conjuro 
bim  up  was  to  be  alU^werfuL  Even 
to  Boivin  himself  this  influence  ex- 
tendifil ;  and  it  was  ca^'y  to  perceive 
that  he  rrcrarded  t'le  whole  narrativo 
of  the  pt>cket-b()()!v  as  a  mere  fahie, 
invented  to  obtain  a  position  as  a  spy 
OTer  his  household. 

I  wiis  not  unwilling  to  encourage 
the  ix'lief— it  added  to  m^'  importance, 
bv  incren«incr  the  fear  I  inspired  ;  and 
tiiUd  I  vviiiked  iudulenlly  about,  giving 
myself  those  airs  of  *•  niouchard"  that 
I  deemed  most  fittit^,  and  taking  a 
misduevous  delight  in  the  teiror  I 

yta*  inspirinj]^. 

The  indolence  of  mv  life,  however, 
«oon  wearied  me,  and  i  began  to  long 
fiir  some  occupation*  or  some  pursnit. 
Teeming  with  excitement  as  the  world 
^_every  day,  every  hour,  brimiul 
|"r  events — it  was  iinpns<«ible  to  sit 
(  iliiily  on  the  beach,  and  watch  the 
great,  foaming  current  of  human  pas« 
Bona,  without  longing  to  be  in  the 
stream.    Had  I  been  a  man  at  that 
time,  I  should  have  become  a  fnriouH 
orator  of  the  Monntain — an  iini)a3-^ 
cioned  leader  of  the  jMiOpIe.    The  im- 
pulse to  stand  foremost — to  take  a 
bold  and  prominent  position — ^wonld 
have  carried  me  to  any  len;.'th.s.  I 
hnd  caught  up  enough  of  tfi>  Ii  i  ri  l 
fanaticism  of  th(^  time,  to  tliink  lliut 
there  was  something  grand  and  heroic 
in  contempt  for  human  sofiering ;  that 
a  man  rose  proudly  above  all  the  weak- 
ness of  his  nature,  when,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  some  irreatobject, he  stifled  with- 
in his  br/'ust  (!verv  throb  of  idTection— 
ever^  isenLimentofkiudnessand  mercy. 
Sneh  were  the  teachings  rife  at  the 
tune — such  the  first  lessons  that  boy- 
hood leamt.'d  ;  anil  oh  I  what  %  ter* 
TOI«*  XXXV.— NO«  CCIX* 


riblc  lioiir  had  that  been  for  humanity 
if  the  generation  then  born  had  grown 
up  to  manhood,  unchastcncd  and  un- 
converted I 

But  to  return  to  my  daily  life.  As  I 
perceived  that  a  week  had  now  elapsed, 
and  the  Citizen  llobespierre  had  not 
revisited  the  *'  restaurant,"  nor  taken 
any  interest  in  my  fate  or  fortunes,  I 
began  to  fear  lest  Boivin  should  maa* 
ter  his  terror  regarding  me,  and  take 
heart  to  put  me  out  nf  (]oor? — nn 
event  which,  in  my  present  incertitude, 
would  have  been  sorely  inconvenient. 
I  resolved,  therefore,  to  practice  a 
petty  deception  on  my  hoet,  to  sustain 
the  influence  of  terror  over  him. 
This  was,  to  absent  myself  every  day 
at  a  c^^rtain  hour,  under  the  pretenco 
of  visiting  mj^  patron — letting  fall, 
from  time  to  time,  certain  indieationa 
to  show  in  what  part  of  the  city  I  had 
been,  and  occasionally,  as  if  in  nn  un- 
guarded moment,  condesscending  to  re- 
lato  some  piece  of  popular  gossip. 
None  ventured  to  inquire  the  source 
of  my  information—not  one  dared  to 
iinpugn  its  veracity.  Whatever  their 
misgivings  in  secret,  to  myself  they 
displayed  the  most  eivdulous  faith. 
Kor  was  their  trust  so  much  misplaced, 
for  1  had,  in  reality,  become  a  perfect 
chronicle  of  all  that  went  forward  in 
PMris — never  misslnji  a  debate  in  the 
Convention,  where  mv  retentive  me- 
mory could  carry  away  almost  ver- 
bally all  that  I  heard — ever  present  at 
every  public  fete  or  procession,  whe- 
ther the  occasions  were  some  insulting 
desecration  of  their  former  faith,  or 
some  tasteless  mockei'y  of  heathen 
ceremonial. 

LI  y  power*  of  mimicry,  too,  enabled 
me  to  imitate  all  the  famous  characters 
of  the  period  ;  and  in  my  assumed  in- 
violability, I  nml  to  exhibit  the  un- 
couth gestures  and  sphittering  utter- 
ance of  Marat — the  wild  and  terrible 
ravingsof  Danton— .and  eventhereedy 
treble  of  my  own  patron,  Robeqiierre, 
as  he  screamed  denunciations  ns^ainst 
the  enemies  of  tlie  people.  It  is  true 
these  exhibitions  of  mine  were  only 
given  in  secret  to  certain  parties* 
who,  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  I  felt 
could  be  trusted. 

Such  wn^  my  life,  as  one  dav,  re- 
turning  from  the  Convention,  1  It  .lield 
a  man  affixing  to  a  wall  a  great  placard, 
to  which  the  passing  crowd  seemed  to 
pay  deep  attention.  It  was  a  decree 
of  the  Committee  of  Pabtic  Safttj% 
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containing  the  names  of  above  seven 
hundred  royalists,  who  were  con- 
demned to  death,  and  ^>^  w  re  io  be 
executed  in  three  "tourtieus/*  on  three 
successive  fLiy. 

For  some  time  back  the  mob  had 
not  been  gimtilied  with  a  ii[>e<-tacle  of 
this  nature.  In  tlie  ribald  language 
of  the  dnv,  the  "  lioly  trnillotine  hud 
grown  thirsty  from  long  drouj^hti" 
and  thej  read  the  announcement  with 
greedy  eves*  eonunentingas  th^  went 

vpon  tliose  whose  narnf'?  wef  fniiiiHar 
to  them.  There  wei"e  many  ui  noble 
btrth  among  the  proscribed,  but  by  far 
the  i][reater  number  were  priests,  the 
whole  sum  of  who<!c  offendinff  seemed 
written  in  tlie  simple  and  t*mehing 
words,  ''uucii.n  ( 'urr,"ofsuch  aparifhl 
It  was  strange  to  mark  the  biftemess 
of  invective  with  which  the  people 
londed  the«!e  poor  and  innocent  men, 
as  though  they  were  the  source  of  all 
thdr  mufbrtunes.  The  lazy  indolence 
with  which  they  reproached  them, 
peorned  ten  times  morn  ofT('n?ivc  in 
their  eyes  than  the  lives  ol'  ease 
and  aniuencv  led  by  tlie  nobility. 
The  fiict  wa8>  they  ooold  not  foi^give 
men  of  their  own  rank  and  condition 
what  tli'  v  [  ardoned  in  the  well-bt)m 
and  the  noble  1  an  inconsistency  that 
hat  characteriaed  democracy  in  other 
aituations  beside  this. 

A"?  I  ).m  my  eyes  flown  the  list  of 
those  coudned  in  the  Temj»le,  I  came 
to  a  name  which  snK-te  ruy  heart  with 
a  pang  of  injrratitude  as  well  ns  son 
TOW— the  Michel  Delannou* 


soi  disant  curd  de  St.  Bk>i»"— my  poor 
friend  and  poteetor  was  these  vocmf 
the  doomed  I        op  to  that  moment,  1 

had  iiia.ie  no  effort  to  5ee  lii;i!,  I  niuft 
own  the  reason  lay  in  my  own  eeiush 
feeling  of  shame — the  dread  that  he 
should  nariE  the  diayngc  that  hadtskfli 
place  in  me — a  change  that  I  folt  ex- 
tended to  all  about  tne,  luvl  showi.*! 
itselt  iu  my  mauuer  m  h  intiuentx-U  inr 
every  action.  It  was  not  akme  that  I 
lost  the  olx.>dient  air  ajid  quiet  subtni^ 
sivfiic??  tif  t!io  child,  l»ut  I  had  a«?i!mef! 
the  Ycry  extravagance  of  that  demo- 
cratic insolence  which  was  the  nods 
among  the  loading  ohanieters  of  tbi 
time. 

Ilnw  should  I  present  myself  b  f  >rc 
liiiu,  the  very  impcraonatioD  ol  ail  the 
vices  against  which  he  used  to  ipsn 
me — how  exhibit  the  utter  failure  of 
all  hist«-K'^''ng<!  and  hiji  li'>pes?  ^\'h:it 
would  thi^  be  but  to  embitter  his 
flections  oeedleasly.  6ach  were  ihi 
specious  reasons  with  which  IMwf 
^  !*-!ove,  an*l  satisfied  my  co!i«ci'^nre; 
Imf  now,  as  1  read  h\s  name  in  ibat 
terrible  catalogue,  their  pLaiUvibilitj 
aerved  me  no  longer,  and  at  last  I 
forgot  mvself  to  remember  only  him. 

*•  1  will  see  him  at  *nice,"  tlio't?lit  F, 
*'  whatever  it  may  cost  me — 1  will 
stay  beside  him  for  hia  laat  few  houi 
of  Ufc ;  and  when  he  carries  with  Idn 
from  thi?  world  many  an  evil  memoir 
of  shame  and  treachery,  ingratitude 
from  me  shall  not  increase  the  burthen." 
And  with  thia  veaolve  X  toned  mf 
steps  homeward* 


CXAPTSm  III. 
TRa  *•  taMrta." 


At  tiietime  of  which  I  wTtte»  there 
waa  bnt  one  motive  principle  through, 
out  France — **Ti;iirob."  By  the 
agency  of  terror  and  the  threat  of 
dennnciation  waa  everything  carried 
on,  not  only  in  the  public  depart 
roenta  of  the  state,  bnt  in  all  the  com- 
mon occurrences  of  every-day  life. 
Fathers  used  it  towai-ds  their  children 
—^ildren  towards  their  parents; 
mothers  coerced  their  daughters — 
daughters,  in  turn,  braved  thr  autho- 
rity ot  their  mothers.  The  tnbuuui  of 
pnblio  opinion,  open  to  all,  scattered 
its  decrees  with  a  reckless  cruelty — 
denying  to-day  what  it  had  deeree^l 
bat  ye^erday/and  at  iMt  obliterating 


every  trace  of  **  rig|it"or  '*  pRneiplsk** 

in  a  pconle  who  now  only  lived  for  die 
piussing  Iiour,  and  wlu^  hrid  no  lailhis 
the  future^  even  ol  thi:i  world. 

Among  the  very  children  at  plsy* 
this  horrible  doctrine  had  gaiiM^d  s 
footing:  the  tyrant  urchin,  whose  in- 
genuity enabled  liim  to  terroriiie,  be 
caine  the  master  of  his  playtlilovii 
I  was  not  sbw  in  acquiring  the  pops* 
lar  education  of  the  period,  and  soon 
learned  that  fear  was  a  **  Bank"  «)n 
w  hieh  one  mi^ht  draw  at  will.  Alreatiy 
the  domineenng  habit  had  gives  to  my 
air  and  manner  all  the  iaseleaee  ot' 
seeming  power;  and,  while  a  mcrel/»y 
in  year?*  1  was  a  man  ia  all  tha  esig^ 
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aamimptioii  of  a  certain  import- 
ance. 

It  was  with  a  bold  and  rcsolnte  air 
I  entered  the  restaurant,  and  ealUog 

Boivin  aside,  said — 

•*  1  have  business  in  the  Temple 
this  momlDg,  Boivin;  see  to  it  that 
I  shall  nut  he  deiued  admittance." 

*'  I  am  not  governor  of  the  jraol," 
pnmtv  il  Boivin,  sulkily,  "  nor  have  I 
the  privilege  to  pass  any  one," 

'*  But  vour  boys  have  the  entree ; 
the  'rata  (so  were  they  called)  are 
free  to  pass  in  nnd  out." 

**Ay.  nnd  I'm  rL'>p<»ii?!Mf  for  tlie 
young  r;u5c;;iLs,  too,  and  lor  anything 
that  may  be  laid  to  their  ehar^." 

*<  And  you  shall  extend  this  same 
protection  to  me,  Maxtor  lioivin,  for 
one  day,  at  least — nay,  my  goodfriend, 
there's  no  nse  in  snliun^  auont  it.  A 
eertun  iHend  of  our<<,  whose  name  I 
n(^€fl  not  ?5peak  aluud,  is  little  in  the 
habit  of  being  (Irnietl  ;in\ tiling:  nro 
you  prepared  for  the  coa^tjucnce  of 
disobeying  his  orders?'* 

•*  Let  nic  sec  that  they  arc  his 
orders,"  said  he,  «^tnrfHly — "who tells 
me  that  such  is  hi^i  will 

«*  I  do^"  was  my  brief  reply,  as,  with 
m  took  of  eonstttnmate  etlVonten',  I 
drew  myself  up,  and  stared  htm  iDSO- 
lontty  in  the  face. 

*'  Suppo^,  then,  that  I  have  my 
dottbis  on  the  matter — suppose  — 

*•  I  will  suppose  all  vou  wish, 
Boivin,"  suit!  I,  inferntptinz,  •*  and 
evcu  something  more;  fur  i  will  sup- 
pose myself  returning  to  the  ipi  irtcr 
whenee  1  have  just  come,  and  within 
one  hntir — ay,  within  one  hour,  Boi- 
vin— briuuiuj;  back  with  me  a  written 
order,  not  to  pass  me  into  the  Temple, 
lm(  to  reoei  vo  the  charge  of  the  Citizen 
•Jean  Baptiste  Boivin,  and  be  account- 
sblo  f  tr  tho  same  to  the  Cummiltoe  of 
Public  biifety." 

He  trembled  from  bead  to  foot  as  I 
B  lid  these  words,  and  in  his  shaking 
chet'ks,  au  1  f  iHenjaw,  i  saw  that  my 
epvU  was  workiu;^. 

And  now,  I  ask  for  the  last  time, 

do  yotl  LV)U><.'Mt.  oi-  not  ?" 

*•  How  is  it  to  be  <l<>ne?"  erled  he, 
in  a  Voice  of  downright  wretchedness. 
**  You  are  not  *  inscribed'  at  the  secre- 
taries* office  as  one  of  the  *  rats.* " 

•*  I  ^ll  >uld  hijpe  no*,"  said  I, Cutting 
him  short  ,  **  but  1  may  take  Uie  place 
of  one  for  an  hour  or  so.  Tristan  is 
abotti  my  own  siae;  hie  Uonae  and 
badge  wiB  jmt  soit  me.** 
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"  Ay,  leave  mo  to  a  fine  of  a  tlioTi- 
Kind  francs  if  you  .•should  ho  found  out," 
muttered  Boivin,  not  to  speak  of  a 
worse  mayhap." 

**  Exactlv  so — f:ir  worse  in  case  of 
your  refusing  ;  but  there  •'onnd*'  the 
bell  for  inusU'ring  the  prisoners — it  is 
now  too  late/* 

"Not  scnot  so,"  cried  Boivin, 
enjrorly,  ns  he  saw  ine  iireparod  tolcaw 
the  hou^e.  "  You  shall  go  in  Tristan's 
jilace.  Send  him  hciv,  that  he  may  * 
tell  vfiti  everything  about  the  'scnice/ 
and  give  you  his  l>lnu?:e  and  li;idi!;c." 

I  was  not  slow  in  availing  my-elf  of 
the  permission  ;  nor  was  Tristan  sorry 
to  find  a  subsUtnte.  He  was  a  dult 
depressed-looking  boy,  not  over  com- 
municative as  to  nis  fiiiK  tion?,  nicrcly 
telling  me  that  I  was  to  follow  the 
othcrs^that  I  came  fourth  in  the  line 
— to  answer  when  my  name  was  called' 
•*  Tristan,"  and  to  put  the  money  I 
received  in  ni\'  leathern  pocki  t,  without 
utterin*^  a  word,  lest  the  gaolui's  should 

notice  It. 

To  accoutre  myself  in  the  white  cot- 
ton ni;:^ht-cnp  nnd  tlu-  b!(>tisc  of  the 
craft,  was  the  work  ol'  a  few  seconds ; 
and  then,  with  a  great  ktltfe  in  my 
girdle,  an«l  a  capacious  pocket  sluttj*  at 
my  ^i•lu,  I  looked  every  inch  a  Metr. 

titilun." 

In  the  kitchen,  the  bu»tle  had  id- 
ready  began  $  and  half  a  dozen  cooks, 

with  as  many  undor-cooks,  wi  re  deal- 
ing out  ••portions"  with  all  the  sj)ced 
of  a  well-practised  performance.  No- 
thing short  of  great  habit  could  have 
prevented  the  confusion  di  ^'t  neratlng 
into  do\vnri_dit  anarchy.  The  '•  ser- 
vice "  Wiis,  indeed,  effected  with  a  won- 
derful rapi(liry;  and  certain  phnvses, 
uttered  with  speed,  showed  how  it 
progressed.  "  Maisre  ties  Cures,"-^ 
'*  finished."  '*  Bouillon  forthc  'expec- 
tants,'"— "ready  he«v.'*  "Canards 
aux  olives  des  condamncs,**^-*' all 
served."  •*  lied  partridges  for  the  re- 
prieved at  till  i!nj)er  table," — **  des- 
patched." Such  wei-e  the  ipiick  de- 
mands, and  no  less  quick  replies,  that 
rung  out,  amidst  the  cra.'^h  of  plate8» 
knives,  and  glavses,  and  the  incessant 
m  ?neTtt  of  feet,  until,  at  last,  we 
weiv  ail  marshalled  in  a  long  line,  uud, 
preceded  by  a  dram,  set  out  fur  the 
prison. 

As  we  drew  near,  the  heavy  sates 
Opened  to  receive,  aud  closed  be- 
hind us  with  a  bod  bai^,  that  I  coold 
not  help  Mb^  must  have  stnota 
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Maurice  Tiernay,  the  Soldier  iff  Fortune,  [Maj, 


hearily  on  muiT  a  beui  thai  hid 

ftassed  there.  We  were  now  in  a 
arjje  court -vurd,  where  several  doors 
led  off,  Ciich  guarded  by  a  sentinel* 
irftose  ragged  clothes  and  rnsty  «c- 
Goatrementa  tHrodainied  a  true  soldier 
of  tho  Repulilic.  One  of  the  lar;ie 
hurdles  used  for  carrying  the  prison- 
ers to  the  "Place"  stood  in  one  cor- 
ner, and  two  or  three  workmen  were 
busied  in  repairing  it  for  the  conning 
occasion. 

So  much  I  had  time  to  observe,  as 
we  patBcd  along ;  and  now  we  entered 
a  dunly-li^ted  corridor  of  great  ex< 

tent ;  passing  down  which,  we  cnuT^f I 
into  a  Becoud  "  Cour>"  traversed  by  a 
qtecies  of  canal  or  river,  over  which  a 
liridge  led.    In  the  middle  of  thia  was 

a  strongly-barred  iron  pito,  frnardcd 
by  two  sentries.    As  we  an  ivcd  lu  re, 
our  names  were  called  aloud  bv  a  sjMi- 
desof  tumlttjr}  andattheealf  *'Tris. 
tan,"  I  advanced,  and,  removing  the 
covers  from  the  (H(Tt*rent  di*!ios,  sub- 
mitted them  tor  inspection  to  an  old, 
■avage>lookinK  fellow,  who,  with  a 
long  steel  fork,  prodded  the  pieces  of 
neat*  as  thoti.:h  nnythinir  could  have 
been  concealed  within  tliem.  Mean- 
while, another  fellow  examined  m^ 
cotton  cap  and  pocket,  and  fiasscd  his 
hands  along  my  arni.>*  and  ImkIv,  The 
whole  did  not  lust  more  than  a  few 
miuutcs ;  and  the  word  "  lorward" 
was  ffiven  to  pass  on.   The  gloom  of 
the  place — the  silence,  only  broken  hy 
the  heavy  bang  of  an  iron-barred  door, 
or  the    clank  of  chains — the  sad 
thoughts  of  the  many  who  trod  these 
corridors  on  their  way  to  death — de- 
pr(  5!5cd  mc  {xrcntly,  nnd  equally  unpre- 
pared nic  t'ur  what  wjis  to  coiiic;  foriis 
wc  drew  near  the  great  hall,  the  busy 
ham  of  Toicest  the  sound  of  laughter, 
and  the  noises  of  a  large  assembly  in 
full  converse,  «Jiiddcnly  btn^t  upon  the 
ear ;  and  as  the  wide  doors  were  thrown 
open,  I  beheld  above  a  hundred  peo- 
|ue»  who,  eitiier  gathered  in  angle 
groups,  or  %v:i!kin<]:  up  nnd  flown  in 
parties,  st  enud  all  in  the  t'uUust  cujoy- 
ment  of  bucial  intercourse. 

A  great  table,  with  here  and  there 
a  large  flagon  of  water,  or  a  huge  loaf 
of  the  coarse  bread  used  by  the  pen- 
santry,  ran  from  end  to  end  of  the 
chamber.  A  few  had  already  taken 
their  places  at  this;  hat  some  wei'e 
ynllsfied  with  layMi  j  n  cnp  or  a  kerchief 
on  the  bench  opposite  their  accustomed 
eeati  while  otners  again  had  retired 


into  windows  and  cofners,  ts  if  to  C5. 

cape  the  general  gaze,  and  partske  if 
their  humble  incaT  in  solitude. 

Whatever  restrictions  prison  diac'u 
nline  might  have  exercised  dsewhn^ 
liere  the  widest  liberty  seemed  to  pre* 
vail.    Tlic  talk  was  lend,  and  own 
boisterous  ;  the  manner  to  the  turn- 
keys exhibited  nothing  of  fesr:  the 
wh(de  assembhige  presented  rtthertlie 
aspect  of  a  *i:ulHring  of  riotous  repub- 
licans,  than  of  a  l>and  of  prisoners 
under  sentence.    Ami  yet  such  were 
the  greater  numbOT ;  and  the  terrible  «iip 
of  paper  attached  to  the  back  of  each, 
with  a  dnte,  told  the  day  on  which  bs 
was  to  die. 

As  I  lingered  to  gaze  on  tins  atisi^ 
gathering,  I  was  a  imonished  tomoie 
on,  and  now  penenxil  that  niy  com- 
panion had  a<lvau(  t  «1  to  the  end  oflbe 
nail,  by  which  a  bUiaU  lligbt  of  stone 
steps  led  out  upon  a  terraee^-st  tlie 
end  of  which  we  entered  another,  and 
not  less  fpncioti^  chamber,  equiUy 
crowded  and  noisy.  Here  tho  cm- 
pany  were  of  both  sexe^  and  of  evoy 
gra>I(>  and  condition  of  rank-^^Nmaa 
luLdii-^t  noble  of  tlicnnpo  conrf.  toth^ 
humblest  [ieaj>ani  of  La  Vendee.  1/ 
the  sounds  of  mirth  and  levity  were 
less  frequent,  the  buzz  of  eonvcrkitiot 
was,  to  the  full,  as  loud  as  in  the  lower 
ball,  "wlicrf.  from  difFcrencc  of  coiidi- 
tiun  in  lire,  the  scenes  passing  presented 
stranger  imd  more  curious  contraita. 
In  one  corner  a  group  of  pex«ant» 
were  gathered  around  a  white-haired 
priest,  who,  in  a  low  but  ejuTiest  voici^ 
was  uttering  his  last  exhortation  to 
them;  in  anotiur,  some  young  aad 
fashionably-dressed  mcu  were  exliibiu 
ing  to  a  party  of  ladies  the  V(  ly  :an 
and  graces  bv  which  they  woui«i  Uve 
adorned  a  saloon  ;  here,  was  a  psrtyil 
picquct — there,  a  little  group,  ar^lfl^ 
lui;,  for  the  la>t  time,  tlicir  household 
cares,  and  settling,  with  a  lew  siaall 
coins,  the  account  of  mutual  expendi* 
ture.  Of  the  ladies,  several  were  ca- 
gaged  at  needle  work — somelift1<  pre- 
paration  for  thi'  morrow — the  last  de- 
mand that  ever  vanity  was  to  make  rf 
them  1 

Although  there  was  matter  of  curio- 
sity in  all  aix)und  uu*.  my  eyes  sought 
for  but  one  object,  the  Cure  of  St. 
Blois.  Twice  or  thrice,  from  tlie 
similarity  of  dress*  I  wu^  d.-o*  i\  '  <^,  !i' 
at  last,  M'hen  I  really  did  In  boKl  liiiw* 
as  he  sataloue  in  a  window,  reading,  I 
could  scarcely  satisfy  myself  of  tfc* 
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reality.  He  vras  lividly  pale  ;  his  eyes 
deep  sunk,  and  surrounded  with  two 
dark  circles,  while  along  his  worn 
check  the  tears  had  markeia  two  chan- 
nels of  purple  colour.  What  need  of 
the  guillotine  there — thr»  lamp  of  life 
was  in  its  last  dicker  without  it. 

Onr  names  were  ealled,  and  the 
meats  placed  upon  the  table.  Just  as 
the  head  turnkey  was  aljrmt  tofjivetho 
order  to  be  seated,  a  loud  commotion, 
and  A  terrible  uproar  in  the  court  be- 
neath,  drew  erery  one  to  tlu;  window. 
It  wa*;  a  hnrdle  whieh,  eineririiiL'  from 
an  archway,  broke  down  liniii  over- 
crowding ;  and  now  the  confusion  of 
prisoners,  gaolers,  and  sentries,  with 
plunging  horses  and  screaming  suf- 
ferers, made  a  scene  of  the  wildest 
uproar.  Chained  two  by  two,  the  pri- 
soners were  almost  helpless,  and  in  their 
efforts  to  escape  injury  made  the  most 
terrilic  ^trugijfe.s.  Sueli  wore  the  in- 
stincts of  lite  in  those  ou  the  very  road 
to  death ! 

Resolving  to  profit  by  the  moment 
of  confusion,  I  hastened  to  the  win- 
dow, wh(  re  alone,  tininovcd  by  the 
general  commotion,  sat  the  Pure  Mi- 
chel, lie  lifted  his  glassy  eyes  as  I 
came  near,  and  in  a  low,  mild  voice, 
said — 

**Thank'»,  my  good  boy,  but  I 
have  no  n»onty  to  pay  thee  ;  nor  docs 
it  matter  much  now— it  is  but  another 
dav." 

I  could  have  cried  a>  T  heard  these 
sad  words;  but  mastering  emotions 
which  would  have  lost  time  so  pre- 
oous,  I  drew  close,  and  whispered, 

'*  Pere  Michel,  it  is  I,  your  own 
AXauiiee." 

lie  started,  and  a  deep  flush  sulTuscd 
liis  cheek;  and  then  stretching  out  his 
hand,  he  pushed  back  my  cap,  ami 
parted  the  hair  of  my  forehead,  as  if 
tioubtin^  the  reality  of  what  ho  saw  ; 
when  with  a  weak  voice  he  said— 

"No,  no,  thou  art  not  my  own 
Manrlec.  //?>  eyes  shnne  not  with  that 
worldly  lustre — thine  do  ;  hiH  brow 
was  calm,  and  fair  as  childrcn's  should 
bo — thine  h  marked  with  manhood's 
craft  and  subtlety;  and  yet  tboa  art 
like  him." 

A  low  sob  broke  from  me  as  I  ligtened 
to  his  word.s  and  the  tears  gashed 
ibrth,  and  rolled  in  torrents  down  my 
cheeks. 

"Yes,"  cried  he,  clasping  me  in  his 
arms,  "  thou  art  iny  own  dear  boy. 
I  know  thee  now ;  but  how  art  thou 


here,  and  thn-??"  and  he  tOttcbed  WJ 
**  blouse"  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  came  to  see  and  to  save  you, 
PSre,"  said  I.    «•  Nay  do  not  try  to 

fH^r  nirage  me,  bnt  rather  give  me  all 
your  aiii.  I  saw  htr — I  was  with  her 
in  her  last  moments  at  the  guillotine  ; 
she  gave  me  a  messase  for  toq,  but 
this  you  shall  never  bear  till  we  axe 
without  these  walls." 

**  It  cannot  be,  it  cannot  be,"  said 
he,  sorrowfully. 

'*  It  can,  and  shall  be,"  said  I,  reso- 
lutely. **  I  liave  merely  n««nmcd  this 
dress  tor  the  occasion  ;  I  have  friends, 
powerful  and  willing  to  jirotect  me. 
Let  lis  change  robes — give  me  that 
'soutane,*  and  put  on  the  blouse. 
When  you  leave  this,  hasten  to  the 
old  garden  of  the  chapel,  and  wait  for 
my  coming— I  will  join  you  th^  be- 
fore night'* 

*•  It  eannot  be,"  replied  he  again. 

"Again  I  say,  it  shall,  and  must  be. 
Nay,  if  ^'ou  still  refuse,  there  shall  be 
two  victims,  for  I  will  tear  oif  the  dress 
here  where  I  stand,  and  openly  de- 
clan*  myself  the  son  of  the  itoyalist 
Tiernay." 

Already  the  commotion  in  the  court 
beneath  was  beginning  to  subside^  and 
oven  now  the  turnkeys*  voice*!  were 
heard  in  the  retectory,  recalling  the 
prisoners  to  table,  another  moment 
and  it  would  have  been  too  late — it 
w;is,  then,  less  by  pcrsuasion  tlian  by 
actual  furee  I  compelled  him  to  yield, 
and  pulling  otV  his  biuek  serge  gown, 
drew  over  his  shoulders  my  yellow 
blou.<e,  and  placed  upon  his  head  the 
white  rap  of  the  "Marmiton."  The 
look  of  shame  and  sorrow  of  the  poor 
Cure  would  have  betrayed  him  at 
once,  ii  any  had  given  themselves  the 
tronlile  tf)  look  at  him. 

"  And  thou,  my  jtoor  child,"  .said  he, 
as  he  saw  me  array  my.self  in  his 
priestly  dress,  '*  what  is  to  bejthy  fate  ?** 

*'  All  will  depend  upon  you,  Pere 
Michel,"  said  I,  holding  him  hy  the 
arm,  and  trying  to  lix  his  wandering 
attention.  "  Once  out  of  the  prison, 
write  to  Boivin,  the  restaurateur 
of  the  '  Scclcrat,'  and  tell  him  that 
an  escaped  convict  has  scruples  for 
the  danger  into  which  he  has  brought 
a  poor  boy,  one  of  his  'Marmitons,' 
and  whom  by  a  noxious  drug  he  h;i3 
lulled  into  in«»en«sib!lty,  while  having 
exchanged  clothes,  he  has  managed 
his  ,  escape.  Boivin  will  compre- 
hend the  danger  be  himself  runs  fay 
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leaving  nje  here.  All  will  go  well — 
and  now  lherc''>  not  u  nionient  to  lo^e. 
Take  up  your  bujtket,  aiiU  i'ullow  the 

But  the  IkladuMd  of  all  tiuf," 

"  l>u%  your  \,W  nnd  mlno,  too,  lu.-t, 
if  you  ret  u:-<',"  said  1,  pu^hitig  him  away. 

"  Oh,  Maurice,  how  d^gcd  bare 
jou  become,"  cried  be*  aonrowfullj.^ 

•*  Too  will  see  a  greater  change  in 
inc  yet,  as  1  lie  in  the  sawdust  Iwneath 
the  seafloM,  '  >;nd  1,  hastily.  •*  Go,  go." 

ThtTv'  Wiu*,  indeed,  no  more  time  to 
lose.  The  muster  of  the  prisoners 
was  fonnin  LT  ii  f  <  »ne  end  of  the  chamber, 
while  the  *'Manniton9"  were  jiather- 
ing  up  their  plaU  s  and  di>hoi<,  previoi  8 
to  departure,  at  the  uther  ;  and  it  \va.<i 
only  by  the  decisive  step  of  hiving 
myself  down  within  the  recesses  of  the 
wmdowt  in  the  attitude  of  one  over- 
come by  slcHp,  that  I  could  foi  rt  him 
to  obey  my  dirr.-Mion.  I  could  feci 
his  presence  a.s  he  beut  over  me,  and 
jntttteml  something  that  must  have 
been  a  prayer.  1  cotdd  know,  irith- 
out  seeing,  that  he  still  lingered  near 
me,  but  as  I  never  !stirrt>d,  he  neenied 
to  tVil  that  inv  re-i)l\e  ^vils  nut  to  be 
ghukuu,  uiid  ul  1  i^l  lie  moved  slowly 
liway. 

At  tlrjt  tho  noise  and  clamor 
Roundeil  like  the  rra>l»  of  some  d«;8- 
perate  eonlliet,  hiit  by  de;!rcc;'  this 
subsided,  and  I  cuuld  hear  tlie  nanit-s 
cidled  aloud  and  the  responses  of  the 
prisoners,  os  thoy  were  *'  told  off*'  in 
parties  from  the  diflerent  ^arts  of  the 
prison.  Tender  leave  takings  and  af- 
fectionnte  farewells  from  many  who 
never  exnecied  to  meet  again  uccom- 
paoioil  these,  and  the  low  sobs 
anguish  wei-e  mingted  with  the  terrible 
chaos  of  voicc-^ ;  and  at  last  I  heard 
the  name  ot"  "  Miclicl  Delannois  :'* 
I  felt  as  if  my  (ieath  sMiimions  waa  in 
the  words  **  Michel  DeUnnois.** 

**Tbatcnuy  priest  can  neither  hear 
nor  se*.',  I  I  elieve,"  said  the  gaoler^ 
savagely.  **  Wi|l  ono  answer  for 
him?" 

**  He  is  afleep  yonder  in  the  win. 
dow,"  replied  a  voice  from  the  crowd. 

Let  nim  sleep»  then/*  snid  the 
tnmkejr;  "when  awake  he  glv  s  us  no 
peace  with  his  prayers  and  exhorta- 
tions." 

"  He  has  eaten  nothing  for  three 
daysj"  observed  another ;  he  is,  per- 
haps, overcome  by  w^iJaiess  more 
thanbydeep.** 


Sal^  ^  Fartime.  \)hf, 

'*  Be  It  so!  if  lie  only  lie  ijukt.  1 
care  not,'"  r»  'M>ined  the  gaoler,  luul 
proceeded  u>  the  next  name  on  the  liiL 

The  monotoootts  n>11«callj  theheiL 
the  attitude  in  which  1  was  lyiag,  iD 
conspired  to  make  me  drowsy ;  eTcs 
ihv  \(Ty  press  of  «"n5atioui  tli»l 
crowded  to  my  brain  lent  their  aid, 
and  at  last  I  slept  as  soundtv  as  enrl 
had  done  in  my  bed  at  nk^t  1  v« 
dreaiuirg  of  the  dark  ausys  in  the 
wood  ft  r»cil''\ ille,  where  «n  often  I 
had  str.  IJed  of  an  evening  with  i'tre 
Michel;  1  was  fancying  that  we  *  ere 
gathering  the  fresh  viokts  beanth  tke 
old  trees,  when  a  rude  band  shook  mj 
shoulder,  and  I  awoke.  One  of  the 
turnkeysi  and  Boivin  stood  over  me, 
and  i  >  ivv  at  once  thai  my  plaa  ^ 
wcrlii  d  \»ell. 

Is  this  the  fellow  ?**  said  the  toit. 
key,  putihin*!  uu-  ni  K  Iy  with  hifl  foot 
Yc>,"  rt'jil'H-d  Boivin,  v.liitt- with 
fear;  **  this  i<$  the  boy,  liU  name  i« 
Tristan."  The  latter  words  wc« 
accompanied  with  a  look  of  great  ' 
ngnifieanoe  towards  me. 

"  W'liat  care  we  how  he  ii  ciDel;  , 
let  us  hear  in  whal  manner  he  csm 
hen\" 

**  I  can  tell  you  little."  satd  I, 
starinj^  and  looking  wildly  srono^i 
I  must  have  been  asleep,  aaddma* 

ing,  too." 

"Thv  letter,"  whispered  Boivrn  to 
the  tunikcv — •*  the  letter  savsthalhf 
WO::  uiaile  to  inhalo  some  pout^Qi  > 
drug,  and  that  while  insensible—''' 

••  Bah/*  said  the  other,  derisirelT,  ; 
"this  will  not  ^ain  credit  here;  there 
h^s  Ihhmi  eomplicity  in  the  HlT:ur,  Mis- 
ter Boivin.    The  Commissam  is  iw' 
the  man  to  believe  a  trumped-up 
of  the  sort  $  besides,  you  are  wall  svtfi  ' 
tliat  you  are  responsible  for  tinfsi 
*rats*  of  yotir<s.    It  is  a  private  v-  \ 
rangemei it  between  you  an<i  th(*  i 
mLssairo,  and  it  is  not  very  j>r^>Utk 
that  hell  get  himself  into  a  scrsfie  ftr 
you." 

"  Then  what  are  we  to  do?'  crietl 
Boiviti,  pn«::*ionatQly,  as  he  wrwg^ 
hantU  m  desj>air. 

"  I  know  what  1  jihouid,  la  a  lii* 
case,**  waa  the  dr}-  reply. 

••And  that  is?  '* 

"  Liiisser  aUcrl"  was  the  cart  r*- 
joinder.  **  The  yotincr  r02m^  ha?  \-^^ 
for  a  Cure  fort!?*'  last  ;iitcrii*on;  U 
even  lei  hua  ikcep  up  thedisgui** 
little  longer^  and  it  will  he  sU  Ai 
samu  by  thi»  time  to-Bumv,*' 
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"  You'd  send  me  to  the  guillotine 
lor  another  ?"  said  I,  boldly ;  '*  thanks 
for  the  good  intention,  my  friend ;  but 
Boirin  Jcnows  better  than  to  follow 
your  counsel.  Ilear  me  one  uioment^** 
said  I,  ad  Iressing  the  latter,  and 
dranini;  liim  to  one  aiflc — "if  yon 
don't  lilx-rate  ma  within  h  qiuirtvr  uf 
an  bonr,  I'll  denounoe  you  and  yours 
to  tlu'  Commissary.  I  know  well 
enou^»h  what  goes  on  at  the  Scelerat,— 
yoD  understand  ino  wt  1!.  If  a  j^riest 
DM  really  made  liis  e  scape  from  the 
prison,  you  are  not  eleun-handed 
enough  to  meet  the  accusation ;  see  to 
it  then,  Boivln*  that  I  may  be  free  at 
one*'." 

"  Imp  of  Satan,"  exclaimed  Boivin, 
finding  his  teeth,  **  I  have  never 
enjoyed  case  or  quietness  since  the 
first  hour  I  saw  you.** 

**  It  may  cost  a  couple  of  thousand 
franc*!,  Hoivin,"  eaid  I.c;diitly;  "l»nt 
wh.»t  then?  Better  that  tliuu  take 
y.>ui-  «'at  along  with  us  to-morrow  in 
the  •  Chiurette  roupre/  •* 

*'  Maybe  he's  right,  after  all,"  mut- 
tered the  turnkey  in  a  halfwbiqter; 
"  spoak  to  the  conimi><nry." 

*•  Ye?,"  said  I,  ani  itini:  an  air  of 
great  innocence  and  Finiplicity — **  tell 
fiini  that  a  poor  oi^ban  l>oy,'  without 
fri»  n  !«  or  home,  claims  his  pity.  ' 

*'  Sirlcrut  injame : "  cried  Boi^HIn, 
a''  he  shook  his*  fi-t  at  inc,  and  then 
followed  the  turnkey  to  the  commis- 
san's  apartment, 

in  less  time  tliaa  I  could  have  be- 
He^-cd  possiblef  Boivin  returned  with 
cn.  nf  the  upper  craolers,  and  told  mc 
m  a  II  w  dry  \vord«<  th  it  I  was  tree, 
"  But,  mark  me,"  added  he,  *'  we 
psrt  heie— come  wlmtmayj  you  never 
shall  plant  foot  within  my  doors 
•gain/ 

*•  Agreed, "  said  T,  jiaily  ;  **  the 
w«rkl  hail  other  dupes  as  easy  to  play 
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upon,  and  I  was  getting  well  n^h  weary 

of  you," 

**  Listen  to  the  scoundrel  I"  mut- 
tered Boivin;  "  whtit  will  he  say 

next  ?•• 

"  Simply  this,"  rejoined  I — "  that 
ns  these  are  not  hecorainjr  {larmontg 
for  me  to  wear — forl'm neither  'Pern' 
nor  'Frfere  —I  must  have  others,  ere  I 
quit  this." 

If  the  iosolenee  of  my  demand  oc 
casinncd  some  surpri«c  at  first,  a  little 
cool  iH-r.-istcnee  on  my  part  showed 
that  eompUancc  would  l>e  the  better 
policy  J  and,  afVer  conferring  to^ethe* 
for  a  few  minuter,  duriuj;  which  I 
hoard  the  sound  of  money,  the  turnkey 
retired,  and  came  back  speedily  with 
a  jacket  and  cap  belonging  to  one  of 
the  drummers  of  the  ''Kcpublican 
Guard** — a  gaudy,  tasteless  affid^ 
enough,  but,  as  A  disgtdse,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  perfect. 

•*  f  f avr  you  not  a  drum  to  give 
hiui  ?"  said  Boivin,  with  a  moAt  malig- 
nant sneer  at  my  equipment. 

"  He'll  make  a  noise  in  the  woild 
without  that!"  muttered  the  gaoler, 
half  8olilo<iuisinp;  :  and  the  words  fell 
upon  my  heart  with  a  strange  signi- 
liciincc. 

**  Your  blesebg,  Boivin/  aald  ]» 
**  and  we  part" 

«  Te  tr  " 

"No,  no;  don't  curse  the  boy/* 
inter]  Kjsed  the  gaolergooii  humouredly. 

•*  Then,  move  off,  youngster  j  I've 
lost  too  mueh  time  with  you  already.'* 

The  next  moment  I  was  in  the 
**  Plaee" — alight  misty  rain  was  falling, 
and  theni;:ht  was  dark  and  starless  ;  the 

Seelerat  "  was  brilliant  with  lamps 
and  candles,  and  crowds  were  passing 
In  and  out,  but  it  waa  no  longer  a  home 
fin*  nMB-*ao  I  passed  on,  and  oontiniaad 
my  way  towaida  the  Boulevard. 
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Tui  strong  interest  created  bj  re- 
Qnt  tviiits  in  the  Indian  Archipelago 

in  general*  and  Borneo  in  particular, 
is  bj  no  mean^  difficult  nf  compreben- 
•ioB*    The  wealthy  regions  of  insular 
Ada  knro  been  eaddenly  cilled  into 
ttotloe.   A  rapid  glance  at  their  re- 
sources, ani  at  tlair  importance  as 
commffcial  marts,  will  be  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  attention  now  so 
noivarsally  directed  towards  them. 
That  ialandt  especially,  which  hns  been 
the  theatre  «tf  Sir  James  Brooke's 
CAre«^r»  i^,  from  iu  muarkable  pos^i- 
tion  in  the  East,  its  size,  ita  fertility, 
and  value  aa  n  fieKl  for  coionisation» 
full  of  interest,  which  sttrengthens  as 
we  linger  lonjrer  on  it«  hcanty  ami  its 
riches.    In  a  political,  as  wt.!!  as  in  a 
commercial  powt  of  Tiew,  the  poaiea* 
aioo  of  Laboan,  ntul  the  frco  inter- 
course  we  enioy  with  Sarawak,  nre  of 
iiuineasuraUle  iiuportanci',  ^iIK•^.',  w  liile 
extending  widely  the  circie  of  Uritiah 
inflotncti  they  open  an  extenairechan* 
nal  far  the  admission  of  our  manufac- 
turoa  among  a  people  who,  in  return, 
sCford  to  us  commodities,   some  of 
which  are  peenliar  to  theae  regions, 
and  among  which  many  are   to  bo 
found  iti  i-(]ual  abundance,  in  f«Wy  if 
nny  other  portions  of  the  globe. 

Whatever  may  henceforth  be  the 
destiny  of  the  Arefaipelago— whatever 
positionii  it  may  hereafkar  occupy,  and 
to  whatever  eminence  its  inhabi- 
tants uiiiy  rise — the  name  of  Sir  James 
Brooke  must  be  indissolubly  connected 
with  itt  natho  first  to  sow  among  rude 
and  barbarous  tribes  the  germs  of  civil- 
isation, which  may  continut  in  flouvi^b  - 
ing  iocrease  until  millions  fall  wuhm 
the  cirdo  of  its  ahadow.  Even  if  wa 
are  content  to  view  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  merely  as  the  author  of  future 
hle^sintrs  t  >  mankind,  wc  must  consent 
to  allow  hnn  credit  for  his  et^'orts— 
whether  the  manner  of  their  employ- 
ment be  or  be  not  reconcileable  to  our 
views  or  prejudice?.  In  whatever 
light,  however,  we  contemplate  his 
motives  or  his  actions,  it  cannot  be 
dmiBd  that  in  the  public  mind  of 
Europe  an  universal  interest  has  been 
awaicaDad  in  all  thatooooemthimj  and 


the  region  which  has  been  the  sesM  sf 
hia  achievements. 

A  fair  and  liberal  retrospective  view 
of  his  career  i^  at  the  present  moment 
unusually  desirable,  as  so  many  dif. 
ferent  impressions  appear  to  prevail  en 
the  question.  It  will  l>e  our  endeavour, 
by  a  candifl,  uncolourf'-l  narr.itiveof  his 
life,  to  aflrt»r(l  our  reatiers  a  clear  uUi 
of  his  character  as  a  public  man.  The 
position  which  Sir  James  Brooke  nov 
occupies  is  one  of  a  peculiar  nature; 
and  the  circnmptancf»s  tvhieli  h  iiic'ej 
to  it  aru  such  as  to  require  much  imev 
tigatiun.  It  has  been  asserted  thatiw 
has  been  impelled  by  private  inotiftir 
by  the  love  of  gain,  by  the  fascinatiog 
ambition  of  power  ;  that  he  has  berti 
instigated  to  all  he  has  accouipli>bi:4 
by  sordid  views  of  self-aggrandiae^ 
ment — and  further,  that  his  ciaiim  to 
the  Rajahate  of  Sarawak  are  f  uii  if  i 
on  transactions  of  a  very  tquivocal 
character.  All  these  points  we  tbdi 
have  occasion  to  discuss,  and  we  sbaO 
en^leavour  clearlv  aiul  inipart!:illv  to 
svt  the  conJr.ot  of  .1  alius  Hiwke 
in  its  proper  light.    It  may  be  v%eli  to 

E remise  thatt  stnee  his  appearaass 
efore  the  public  eye,  there  has  aot 
appeared  a  note  or  document  of  any 
authority  in  EnvrlanJ,  France,  Hol- 
land, or  the  East,  v\  hicb  has  not  ea* 
gaged  our  attention — so  fully  has  it 
he«s  our  conviction  that  the  soty^^t  is 
one  calling  for  deep  atady  aa  veU  ai 
reflection. 

Sir  James  Brooke  was  born  ootbs 
29tb  of  April,  1803,  at  Cooaibs 
Grove,  not  far  frmn  Bath,  a  seat  of 
moder;i?»*  dimensions  anil  f.iir  appi'-ir* 
ance,  where  he  passed  the  early  jresf* 
of  his  life.  He  is  the  lineal  reprasrt- 
tative  of  Sir  Robert  Vyner,  Baronet» 
and  Lortl  Mayor  of  London  in  the 
roitrnof  Charb  s  TT.  Sir  Robert  had 
only  one  child,  a  son.  Sir  Robert 
Vyner,  who  died  childless,  and  his 
estates  passed  to  his  heir<at-Iaw,  Editbt 
hii  f.itber's  ebb-st  >ister,  wbo<e  lii"'e*l 
drsceiiilant  Sir  Jame;*  Biotke  is* 
Peculiar  care  wa^  lavished  ui<oa 
education,  as  very  early  In  lift 
gave  promise  of  those  abilities  so<i 
that  aptitada  for  the  aoqnistiea  of 
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knowledgei  sabsequuitly  far  more 
strongly  developed.  His  mother  was 
.1  very  superior  woman,  whose  mind 
had  l>een  regulated  by  an  education 
0019  polished  and  extended  thau  at 
lliat  tioWf  perhaps^  was  generally  the 
caie.  She  nndertook  to  direct  into 
the  right  channels  the  studies  of  her 
son,  and  to  nourish  those  qualities, 
wliich  lier  partial  ej-e  soon  believed 
him  to  possess. 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  to 
berdatedofhiaearly  career.  When 
H»  ppn>?p  the  memoirs  of  rL-markHble 
n;t  ri  wo  i,a'nerally  look  for  anecdotes, 
uitd  curious  sayingSj  which  in  infancy 
sre  supposed  to  indicate  the  future 
development  of  the  individnal's  qua> 
lities.  The  reason  for  this  maj  be^ 
that  vain  and  injudicious  friends  have 
\itm  labouring  to  distort  the  sim- 
plest observations  and  most  ordi- 
nary oecurrencei  into  singular  eventsi 
mffftlj  because  they  emanated  from  * 
person  destined  afterwards  to  play  a 
prominent  part  before  the  world. 

i  \i<c  vnniiir  Mr.  l^rooke  lived  in  re- 
tirement, and  purbUfd  hisstudies,  until 
he  arrifed  at  that  age  when  gentlemen 
wosUy  become  the  guides  of  their 
own  career.  A  cadetship  Wfti  pro* 
cured  for  him,  and  he  prootpded  to 
India,  to  commence  the  rough  [pursuits 
ot  a  soldier — a  profession  in  wiiich  he 
seems  to  have  distinguished  himself  by 
bit  lore  of  adventure  and  fearlessness 
in  action.  These  facts  we  notice  as 
characteri««tic  of  the  man,  and  afford- 
ing a  guide  to  liis  fulure  furtuoes 
m  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

The  Burmese  war  was  at  that 
pi'riod  troubling  the  frontiers  of  oor 
Indian  Empire  ;  and  Mr.  Brooke,  pro- 
ceedinpf  with  a  division  of  troops  to 
/Wau),  wan  engaired  in  the  capture  of 
a  native  fortification.  In  this  battle  he 
reoeired  a  ahot  through  the  loDgs— . 
a  formidable  wound*  at  first  consi- 
dered mortal,  whicli  compelled  him  to 
return  to  Entrhind  for  a  time,  in  order 
to  tecruit  his  strength.  The  leisure 
afforded  him  by  this  necessary  retire- 
menty  he  devoted  to  perfecting  himself 
in  those  acquirements  which  he  had 
only,  in  t  arly  youth,  ma'jttrid  in  an 
inferior  manner.  When  .sufhciently 
recovered,  he  made  a  tour  thruugb 
Prance,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  ad* 
ding  to  his  classical  knowledge,  and 
becoming  aoqniunted  with  the  de- 
lightful iiteratnre  and  poetry  of  th« 
south. 


From  all  we  learn  of  Ri^ab  Brooke* 
we  perceive  that  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture and  the  love  of  travel  possessed 
him  from  his  youth — and  these  incli- 
nations he  was  enabled  to  gratity  at 
once  with  more  pleasure  and  more 
rofit  to  himself,  from  education  and 
is  acquaintance  with  history  which 
invested  the  countries  he  visited 
with  an  attractive  interest  only  iiow- 
ing  from  similar  sources.  An  un- 
taught* unimaginative  person  may 
wander  through  regions  the  most 
vari»d  and  brautifid  without  feeling 
in  any  way  the  charms  of  the  scenes 
through  which  he  passes,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  intellectual  and  reflect- 
ing can  visit  no  spot  hallowed  by  the 
memories  of  history,  without  becoming 
better  and  wiser  from  the  clrcum- 
stuno*^.  Such  rci^earches  seem  to  link 
us  wiih  the  past,  and,  forgetting  all 
else  but  the  exercise  of  virtue  or  great- 
ness that  have  made  the  place  famous^ 
we  feel,  at  least  for  the  moment,  in- 
spired liy  the  oltject  of  our  admiration. 

So,  at  leaat,  it  appt-ar.H  to  have  been 
with  Sir  James  Brooke — it  the  tone 
of  his  mind  may  be  presumed  as  re- 
flected in  the  leaves  of  his  nrivato 
journals,  which  have  been  only  par- 
tially pubiishod.  Every  fresh  position 
in  whicdi  he  luund  himself  sseems  to 
have  warmed  his  sympathies  and 
Strengthened  the  powers  of  his  mind. 

The  leave  rif  absence,  accorded  on 
account  of  his  wound,  bad  now  ex- 
pired, and,  with  health  renewed  and 
mind  enriched,  lie  once  luoro  cjuitted 
England.  But  in  a  blorin  wliicu  arose 
almost  immediately  upon  quitting  the 
shore,  he  was  wrecked  upon  the  Islo 
of  Wight,  compelled  to  retrace  hii 
way,  and  forced  to  make  fre^h  prepa- 
rations for  departure.  A  very  short 
period  saw  him  again  in  a  vessel — the 
Castle  HoDtley.--oound  for  India,  re* 
lievingthe  tedium  of  the  voyage  by 
literary  exercises  in  the  shape  of  a 
liL'ht  and  elegant  weekly  periodical,  to 
which  ail  oa  board  contributed  in 
verse.  It  was  called  the  Nautihu, 
and  written  in  an  album,  of  which  Mr* 
Brooke  was  editor,  and  wrote  under  the 
portent nu-  signature  of  '*  Cholera  Mor* 
bus" — an  appellHtiun  whitdi,  on  exami- 
nation of  thtf  periodical,  we  fiud  ap- 
pended to  very  light  and  merry  stanzas. 
The  position  of  the  numerous  indivi* 
dnala  on  board  the  Castle  Huntley  wai 
necessarily  so  various  that  every  inci- 
dent and  scene  naturally  suggested 
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diflWrtnt  tmolioQt  ia  Um  hmtkf  of 

•ftcli,  and  to  tbeie  they  pave  vent 

well  as  tlii  ir  capacities  allowt-d  them. 
Mrny  of  tlu*  [.ipre*,  l»_v  rliffrrettt 
Ui  iti'i's,  at'ti  ri'iiiiirlialiJe  fur  merit. 

On  reaching  Indin*  in  1880,  Mr, 
Brook*  diveovwttd  tliat,  owin^  to  tbt 
d.-Iay  (  prn-5oi»ed  by  his  j«ljip»  r(  tk,  his 
leave  ot  ab:>enQ«  had  expired,  and  th^it  by 
the  rtUes  of  the  aorvice  he  had  forfeited 
hit  ODOiroiasioiu  Without  tn  elabo- 
rate and  tedious  ezplanntiun,  and  a 
weari^(»ino  eorre«>f»f^rnrh«nre  with  the 
borne  auUiuritie^,  it  would  be  iu)pOi»< 
aiUIe  to  rointtato  bimtelf  in  fait  former 
po«ttioo*  He  chose,  therefore*  the 
alternative  of  re^iijyning  thn  rvicp,  nnd 
fihandoniii^  all  dfsire  ot"  distiitmii-hiiii: 
hiiii!«ell'  in  a  luibtary  capacity,  nmde 
the  Ctotle  Huntlj**  coropanj  hit  com- 
panioae  in  her  further  progreie  to 

China. 

It  is  iiiipogaible  to  deterimoe«  with 
any  accuracy,  what  were  the  notivet 
which,  in  the  firnt  instance,  prompted 
Mr.  Hrodli,'  to  visit  the  Indian  Archi- 
pehiiro.  K;i<  h  man  h  -.?,  however,  his 
thoughts,  uad  may,  if  he  plcase»»  make 
m  monopoly  of  them.  Most  probable^ 
however*  it  is,  that  while  on  hit  voyage* 
working  plans  for  the  future,  a  dim 
prospect  of  accomplishing  something 
in  tho&e  regions  shadowed  itself 
before  his  mind.  The  i»Iaodt  weff« 
now  revealed  to  his  view  io  all  their 
benuty  and  mysttry.  A  glimpse  of 
Borneo,  with  its  unequalled  verdure 
and  its  magnificent  undulating  hills* 
probably  excited  hit  curiosity  to  know 
more  of  its  condilicn  and  i  t  >onrces. 
Hud  the  vessel  been  liis  own,  it  is  more 
than  ooi^ectural  that  be  would  at 
onoe  have  tteered  hit  course  through 
all  of  the  numerous  channels  he  per- 
ceived opening  up  bftwt-en  islands,  all 
remarkable  for  their  bi  auty,  and  tlieir 
wild,  neglected  ai^pect.  The  region 
was  foil  of  interest,  and  m  strong  desire 
aroit  in  his  mind  to  eiplore  it.  The 
project  he  h'\^  since  ca'  ried  into  effect 
was  then  partially  formed,  though 
without  any  defmite  shape  whatever* 
since  he  could  not  know  that  fortune 
would  throw  before  hitn  opportunities 
10  unusual  and  9o  great. 

Sailing  up  towards  the  Chinese 
teas*  be  fouM  the  ocean  over  whieb 
his  eye  had  hitherto  wandered  freely, 
dotted  with  innumerable  isKind?,  risiiic^ 
one  behind  the  other,  fringed  witli 
verdure  to  the  water's  edge,  and  sepa- 
rated bf  obaniMia  intrioate^  and  par* 


hape  dangerous ;  through  wUsh  At 
kee]  of  the  European  merchant  had, 

np  to  that  tlriic,  {trcthably  never  fotnd 
a  way  ;  green  coasts  an-i  many  peaked 
mountains,  aspiring  above  ibe  cIou<t% 
made  their  appearaaee  in  luetMiit^ 
while  the  intensely  blue  water  otcSi 
biunall^  flowi'd  fietween  islan-l'  « 
close  in  brotherhood,  that  the  eje 
appeared  to  range  only  up  the 
of  some  macmimnt  river*  sweUiof 
beyon  l  into  lakes,  and  again  contract- 
ing still  further,  as  the  grou[»  thickf-nwl 
on  the  gaze.  The  panorama  «a«  coo- 
tinually  changing,  but  all  swml 
beautiful*  and  derived  an  additioosl 
charm  from  the  f  H-t,  that  the  interior 
provinces  of  inaiiy  islands  were  wboU/ 
unknown  and  neglected. 

Mr.  Brooke  passed  on  to  Chisi, 

eonvinced  that  the  eastern  iilinds 

afforded  a  wide  field  for  r(^!«earcli,  and, 
after  a  short  stay  at  Canton,  returned 
to  England,  in  order  to  make  prepara* 
tions  for  the  project  be  so  ardheotly 
desired  to  fulfil.  At  first  he  <oi:ci  t 
to  carry  out  his  views  in  coiijuiictina 
with  another  gentleman,  and  actuaiiy 
entered  into  partnership ;  but  eireaa^ 
stances,  which  we  need  not  dwell  upooi 
caused  him  to  abandon  this  ide.i,  an-^ 
pursue  his  object  unshackieii  hj 
the  co-operatioa  of  the  individual  ia 
question. 

At  length,  by  tbedeafll  of  hisfatlifr, 
Mr.  Brill  ike  Vco.irne  successor  to  4 
cun^iitlerable  fortune,  which  eaabied 
him  more  freely  to  develop  bis  plaia 
His  first  care  was*  to  porehaft  • 
yacht  from  the  royal  squadrrin— rc- 
joying  the'  same  privileges,  as  to  fl-i^? 
aud  colours,  as  a  man>of*war. 
Royalist  was  a  iut  sailor,  in  evwy 
respect  capacitated  for  her  voysga 
To  test  her  sea  qualities,  and  make 
exiK'rinients  on  the  hardihood  of  fa'* 
men,  Mr.  Brooke  comweaced  • 
trip  through  the  waters  of  the  iMi- 
terranean,  and  visited  many  of  those 
shores  that  are  populnns  with  htstorieal 
associations.  He  coasttd  Spain,  pa^ 
Malta  and  Crete,  between  the  lorety 
islands  of  the  bloo  JBgean  sea— tbe 
oases  of  the  ocean — and  rcncl  c  i 
mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  with 

Surpose  of  visiting  CoDstantiiwpl*- 
tut  the  plague  shut  this  capital  agUMl 
him,  and  he  laitqrelj  made  Mt  vaj^ 
bomewnrd, 

TliL"  tiinc  was  now  arrived  for  but 
to  carry  into  action  his  long  cooM** 
plated  lehemiw  A  threa  jau*' ini* 
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had  tested  tho  power  of  the  yacht  and 
the  quAlitiM  of  her  enw»  who  wero 

who^y  (k- voted  to  Mr.  Brook«,  And 
ardent  for  the  vojage.  The  object  of 
the  enterj)rise,  as  indicated  in  Mr. 
Brooke's  journuis,  was  to  ext  rpate  a 
formidahle  system  of  piracj  from  di»- 
tant  and  neglected  regions ;  to  free  the 
trade  ff  t!ie  Indian  scarf IVoni  this  d.in- 

geroua  scourge  ;  and  to  induce  law- 
ns, wildf  ftod  heathoD  tribes,  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  iniluenoe  of 
civilisation.  Such,  at  least,  are  the 
views  he  expresseii;  and  though  there 
majr  be  found  those  who  will  deny 
their  sineerity,  we  consider  it  il- 
liberal to  assert  what  we  cannot  prove 
— that  the  H;ij:ih's  feelings  were  other- 
wise than  iudtcated  in  his  writing5. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  views, 
however  tangnine  may  have  been  bis 
hopes,  the  project  before  him  was  one 
rife  with  anxiety.  0?)st;icU\s  he  was 
sure  to  encounter — total  di^ap|Kiint- 
roeot  might  overthrow  all  hl^  pi  i  jects. 
He  did  not  stand  in  the  position  of 
ore  chartered  by  povernnient  to  carry 
out  certain  dt'sij^iis.  In  tliat  cai<e  lus 
duty  would  be,  to  act  up  to  deiinite 
Instmetions;  hu^  as  it  was,  he  was 
unarmed  by  authority  to  battle  with 
conflicting  circumstances,  without  any 
settled  aim  in  view,  or  any  defined 
mission  to  accomplish.  Very  few, 
before  he  quitted  England,  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  he  had  laid 
cut  before  him,  for  he  spcdtp  of  it  only 
to  those  upon  who6e  sympathy  ho 
conld  rely. 

On  the  27th  October,  1838,  the 
Kovalist  quitted  England,  and  reached 
Singapore  after  a  protracted  luit 
prosperous  voyage.  Thence,  after 
refreshment  of  the  crew,  and  refit  of 
the  yacht,  they  sailed  for  Sarawak. 
That  state  wan  now  under  the  rule  «f 
a  humane  and  generous  chief,  Muda 
Uassim,  uncle  to  the  Sultan  of  Borneo. 
He  was  more  amiable  than  most  other 
native  princes  of  Borneo  ;  but  weak, 
irrtfolute,  crafty  and  ignorant  as  ho 
wa?,  compelled  our  countryman  to  the 
course  he  afterwards  adopted.  Not^- 
rions  for  his  good  disposition  towards 
the  Enpfli^h,  he  was  selected  as  the  ob- 
ject of  ri  first  visit  hy  Mr. -Brooke,  who 
took  a  cargo  of  presents  likely  to  be  re- 
ceived with  pleasure  by  such  a  half- 
civilised,  untaught  tovereigii  of  a 
bnrharous  territnrv — !-uch  irniidy 
aUk%  scarlet  clotb«  stamped  velvet^ 


gunpowder,  and  an  ample  store  of 
confectionary,  preserved  ginger,  jamM, 
dates,  and  syrups.    He  also  furnished 

himself,  as  a  precaution,  with  letters 
froni  the  trover n men t  at  Singapore, 
adviaing  the  Rajah  to  welcome  and 
protect  the  English  yaoht  and  her 
crew,  who,  it  was  stated,  came  with 
wis"  and  beneficent  views,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suppressing  piracy,  and  en- 
courage peaceful  industry  among  tho 
native  population. 

In  the  inidst  of  a  storm  of  thunder, 
lightnintr,  and  rain,  the  Royalist  an- 
chored at  night  off  the  mysterious 
coast  of  Borneo,  whoso  outline  had 
not  yet  been  distinctly  revealed  to  the 
view  of  Mr.  Brooke.  Morning-  opened 
a  superb  prospect.  The  shores  were 
high  and  well  wooded.  Beyond,  the 
aea-beach  rolled  away  undulations  of 
green  and  jungly  land,  dotted  with  a 
few  villages.  Beyond  this,  low  ridges 
swelled  one  after  another,  increasing 
in  hei^'ht ;  and  ftill  further,  a  vast 
many-peaked  mountain,  ditnly  revealed 
in  th"  distance,  projected  its  liupe 
SDminit  through  the  blue  mists  ahove. 
These  features  are  characteristic  of 
the  scenery  in  tho  Archipelago.  Steer* 
ing  through  the  watera,  then  unknown 
and  darifjeron?,  thnt  inv^^t  the  shores 
of  Borneo,  the  Royalist  wound  slowly 
amid  many  reefi  and  shoals,  while 
every  hour  new  landscapes  opened. 
Few  traces  of  life  were  visible,  except 
that,  here  and  there,  the  prints  of 
human  feet,  piles  of  ashes,  and  frag- 
ments of  boats,  and  the  dark  remnants 
of  a  villagej,  indicated  that  tl  vast  and 
silent  coast  was  wholly  desolate. 
Marks  of  wild  beasts'  tracks  appeared, 
but  no  animals  were  visible  upon  the 
skirts  of  the  daric  forest  of  tall  straight 
trees  that  occasionally  (iieroaohed 
even  upon  the  beach.  Mr.  Brooke 
landed,  and  felt  he  was  where  few,  if 
any,  Europeans  had  been  before— 
in  the  midst  of  nature,  silent  and 
wild,  with  no  mark  of  that  trans- 
forming,' ngentf  art^  upon  any  of  its 
features. 

In  his  progress  to  Sarawak,  ho 
passed  several   fine  rivers  bordered 

with  noble  timber,  and  at  length  reach- 
ed the  ftreara  he  was  in  search  of, 
overhung  by  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Santubong  mountain^  clothed  with 
rich  vegetation,  fringed  with  thecasua- 
ria^,  and  (h  liouching  over  a  l  ench  of 
fine  white  sftud  i  on  the        bauk  a 
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jmiglc  of  p«l»>green  mugroYe,  spread 
over  the  low  ground  to  an  indefiiiito 

distance. 

The  Roy.iligt's  gig  was  now  sent  to 
warn  Muda  Hassiro  of  bis  visitors,  and 
to  teat  his  friendlj  dispoeitioD,  Mr* 
Brooke  followed  with  the  yacht*  and 
met  the  little  boat  on  her  return  with 
a  chief  of  rank,  who  brought  a  welcome 
from  the  Hajah,  and  was  saluted  with 
five  guns.  No  time  was  lost  in  sailing 
up  to  Sarawak  (or  Machmg) ;  a  sa- 
lute wait  firedf  and  a  party  landed 
annong  thegroupsof  astoni>ln-ii  nativp?, 
lost  in  awe  of  the  white  men  t)ms  fear- 
lessly venturing  among  them.  The 
first  audience  was  satisfactory.  Mr. 
Brooke  found  bis  host  to  be  an  in* 
telligent  man,  very  friendly  to  the 
Kii^'lihh,  ami  vvt-ll  ili>piHc<l  towards  an 
uinieable  inlercourM.'.  Probably  some 
idea  of  the  ai^ii^taoce  he  might  derive 
from  hU  visitor  orotsed  the  chieftain's 
mind;  at  any  rate  he  granted  him  free 
access  to  all  parts  of  bis  country,  ap- 
pointed him  a  ^'ui«le,  and  told  him  of 
a  rebellion  then  risinj^  airain*-r  tht-  Sul- 
tan's authority,  which  he  v\as  anxious 
to  maintain*  Mr.  Brooke  then  entered 
on  bis  first  excursion,  and  was  led  up 
many  streams,  winding  through  lands 
of  singular  beauty,  until  they  emertri  d 
on  the  noble  river  of  Sanraharan. 
Sensations  of  an  exciting  ciiaructer 
must  have  filled  the  hearts  of  all  on 
board,  as  they  found  themselves  in 
circumstances  so  foreign  to  the  usual 
routine  of  their  lives — their  pc-i:;  >n 
was  one  of  much  novelty  atjii  ^oniQ 
danger.  The  conscioubne&i>  of  being 
the  first  explorers  of  Ibis  region— the 
deep  solitude  ragning  around— the 
lightness  of  the  atmosphere — the  ver- 
dant banks  of  the  river — tin'  immense 
junglet,  and  the  still  vaster  forests, 
with  the  vales,  told  of  wealth  and 
plenty  undeveloped.  All  these  excited 
their  minds,  and  impressed  them  with 
a  sense  of  the  beauty  and  value  of  the 
island. 

The  pangerang  who  conducted  them, 
now  thought  it  prudent  to  return,  as 
the  whole  country  was  in  a  ferment  of 
rebellion^  and  Mr.  Brooke,  after  other 
interviews  with  the  T^ajah,  and  u 
promise  to  return,  sailed  back  to 
Singapore,  where  he  equipped  the 
Royalist  for  a  voyage  to  the  curious 
and  little-explored  island  of  Celebes— 
the  only  land  in  the  world  where  the  mo* 
gnlar  spectacle  of  a  barbarian  republio 


is  to  be  witnesaed*   Into  ths  4iUili  of 

this  journey  we  cannot  enter,  and  mti$t 
dismiss  them  with  the  remark,  ibsl 
every  step  K  <1  to  some  landscape  of 
varied  hfauty,  while  every  retMldl 
showed  the  undeveloped  wealth  of  tbi 
reirion.    Mr.  Broolu*  then  relnrnedts 
Sarawak,  and  found  Muda  Hassim  lo 
deep  distress,  quailing  before  the  li^w 
rebeilion  of  the  whole  province.  Tribe 
after  tribe  was  arming,  and  ^atherlag 
in  quick  descents  from  the  interior; 
savage  hmds  were  perj  c-tually  roving 
in  sear«.h  of  hea«Js  and  plunder.  The 
ll.gah   Aft  hiuisrir  vmequal  to  qu«ll 
an  insurrection  w  nieh,  if  permitted  to 
rage  unchecked,  miuht  spread  through 
the  kingdom^  ana  reduce  it  to  an 
anarchy  even  worse  than  its  habitual 
state.     His  force?  were  weak,  and  he 
knew  of  no  alternati  ve  but  to  ajk  the 
En^lii^h  for  assistance.  The  opportuoe 
return  of  Mr.  Brooke  was  bailt^  with 
delight,  as  a  providential  deliverance 
from  peril ;  and  it  is  here  th»t  all  vbo 
arjue   so  fe.irlessly    on   tl;e  suHject 
should  pau?e  to  consider  the  circon)- 
stances  of  the  case.     From  that  daj 
events  progressed  towards  Mr.  Brosksi 
occupation  of  Sarawak.    It  has  b«n 
asserted  that  he  unjustly  seized  tbe 
government — that  he  wrested  it  from 
the  wi  akiiess  of  a  miserable  harbariaa 
chief — that  he  bartere*!  souie  Mis* 
Chester  goods  for  the  rajahateof  Smr 
wak.    As  we»  therefore,  have  rcscbc^ 
debated  ground,  a  clear  and  ti  roi-crate 
view  of  it  is  of  great  moment,  norDM<ii 
it  a  protracted  examination. 

A  deep  scrutiny  into  the  troth  viD 
resolve  the  whole  into  this  tinple  6et 
— that  the  territory  was  offered  as  s 
temptation  to  assistance  ;  that  it  »a-S 
on  a  miniature  scaU>,  the  ct-sion  ff » 
pro\ince  by  one  poN^er  to  ;iriutli<.i'i 
juiit  as  whole  islands  and  kingdom 
have  passed  from  one  govemtneot  is 
another,  in  exchange  for  sorvtrei. 
Muda  !la>  irn  was  in  a  position  wbtoce 
he  felt  tiiat  his  unaide<l  effort?  f^^^ 
not  extricate  him.  He  applied  totk 
nglisb  for  aid,  and  promisfd  Ifr* 
rooke»  that  if  he  would  lend  his  si* 
sistance  for  the  suppre>slon  of  thet^ 
hellion,  he  woulil  make  over  to  l.iint  ? 
raj  abate  of  Sarawak,  n<  he  eif)tt'«'* 
a  call  to  Borneo  as  the  Sui tan's  *iD«f» 
or  first  minister.  This  <Mtf 
pressed  with  constant  solteilstion, 
spite  of  repeated  objectioo^ 
length  our  counirymao  proDOcd  ^ 
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aM.  The  helligerenfs  hod  feathered 
under  their  respective  leader?,  and  now 
Uj  within  thirty  railes  of  each  other, 
IM  rebels  holding  the  upper  part  of 
the  river,  and  closing  the  inferior 
apainst  attempts.  The  Sultan  of 
Borneo  hill!  sent  orders  to  act  vlgor- 
ooiljf  against  the  insurgt  nts,  and  Mr. 
Brooke,  with  his  little  hand  of  conipa* 
sioiia,  after  ctipulating  for  mercy  to 
theosfitured  rebeUf  placed  himself  in 
cmnmnnd  of  the  expedition.  Order 
uiil  decision  now  entered  into  the  «:pi- 
rit  of  the  war,  the  system  of  at{;ick 
was  changed,  success  was  pushed  with 
more  energy,  and  the  native  troops* 
lazj  and  oowardljr  as  they  were,  were 
stimulated  aad  encouraged  by  exam* 
pie. 

Mr.  Brooke  carried  out  his  design 
wilb  moch  saeeets*  though  harassed 
Vy  the  intrigues  and  malice  of  the  mi* 

niMer  Makotn,  a  secret  but  deadly 
en^my  to  English  influence.  Jealous 
of  our  countrynmn's  position  in  the 
province,  ho  sought  by  all  means  to 
oiaconcert  his  projects,  and  the  course 
of  our  narrative  will  show  that  his 
enmity  took  subsequentlj  a  more  de- 
cided and  danj2:ero!iH  course.  Yet  in 
spite  ot  his  hostility,  of  the  indolence 
and  cowardice  of  the  natives,  and  liis 
ignorance  of  the  eoanlrj>  Mr.  Brooke 
at  length  succeeding  in  bringing  the 
Rajah's  army  to  an  attack  on  the  re- 
bel forces.  A  few  volleys  from  t!ie 
European  guns,  and  a  ^tntral  rush 
over  the  rice  tieids,  with  bouie  scat- 
tered and  confused  skirmishing,  won 
tbedaj^and  the  insurgents  u  i  e  in- 
'!mc  1  to  surrender.  Protected  by  the 
En;,'li>h  from  treachery  and  plllri*je, 
they  were  brought  before  Muda  llas- 
tim,  who,  pressed  by  the  entreaties, 
and  frightened  by  the  threats,  of  Mr. 
Brooke,  who  declared  he  would  aban- 
don the  country  nlto^ethir  if  their 
lives  wtre  tukcn,  nt  lt  ii«;th  consented 
to  pardon  their  rebellious  acts.  The 
Rajah  was,  for  a  Bornean,  faithful 
and  humane,  though  inclined  to  pro* 
miae  far  more  than  he  intended  to  per* 
form.  Prubablv,  when  the  dancrfr  w«s 
over,  be  reflected  on  the  tine  country 
he  had  engaged  to  abandon,  on  its  re- 
sources, and  the  dignity  of  its  posses- 
sions,  but  still  was  profuse  in  fair  pro« 
inises.  He  proposed  that  Mr.  Brooke 
should  visit  S  '<<:npore  for  ri  o:irL:o  of 
valuable  gooUj.,  lor  winch  lie  nlVered  in 
exchange  a  quantity  ol  antimony  ore, 


tn  ho  brought  from  the  interior  before 
liis  rf'tiirn.  He  also  promised  to  build 
a  habitation  for  the  future  Rajah,  who 
then  proceeded  to  the  English  settle* 
ment,aiul  spent  what  was,  for  a  private 
in<lividual  n\  his  station,  a  large  for- 
tune in  equipping  and  lading  two 
ships  with  uiercbandise,  to  be  distri- 
buted amung  the  chiefs  in  exchango 
for  antimonj  ore.  He  had  now  impo- 
verished himself*  which  notbing  but 
the  prospect  paraded  before  him  by 
Mud.i  Ha<sim  would  have  induced  him 
to  do.  Here  w;is  au  opportuttity, 
not  sought  but  offered,  of  establish- 
ing British  influence,  and  with  It 
civilisation,  and  Cbrihtianity,  on  the 
coasts  of  Borneo.  The  result  has 
sliown  of  what  great  service  to  the  pro- 
vine^  those  events  have  been. 

Mr.  Brooke  again  anchored  off 
Sarawak,  with  his  two  richlj-laden 
vessels.  No  sooner  was  the  English 
fl  ipr  perceived  than  it  was  welcomed 
w  ith  roval  salutes  and  the  Rajah  has- 
tened down  amid  crowds  of  people  to 
receive  our  eountr^man^  with  everj 
demonstration  of  joy  at  his  return. 
But,  to  Mr*  Brooke  s  infinite  surprise* 
no  house  was  ready  for  his  receptiont 
no  antimony  ore  h.-id  been  collected— 
nut  one  of  the  Rajah's  promises  had 
been  performed.  Our  countryman 
told  the  chieftain  that  he  considered 
the  convention  ruptured,  that  he 
should  leave  the  coast  and  return  no 
more — to  which  the  reply  was,  a  tor- 
rent of  entreaties,  protestations,  vows, 
and  pledges  of  future  honour.  Induced 
by  his  petitions— more  than  once  en* 
forced  with  tears — the  Englishman 
consented  to  remain,  and  when  a  houso 
was  prepared  for  him,  distributed  the 
rich  cargoes  of  his  ships  without  fur- 
ther reserve.  He  had  now  staked  his 
fortune  on  the  Rajah's  faith,  and  that 
faith  was  airain  neglected.  Notwtth- 
standintr  bis  cnsr.isrement  to  prevent 
piracy,  Mudu  Hassini  allowed  a  buc- 
caneering expedition  to  start  up  the 
river,  under  cover  of  a  design  to  make 
war  on  a  hostile  tribe.  Bjr  rigorous 
interposition,  it<  proprefs  wasarrested 
ere  it  had  coinuienced  its  work  of 
destroying  villages,  taking  heads,  and 
plundering  the  peaceful  natives.  But 
the  attempt  to  induce  the  Rajah  to  in- 
tercede with  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  for 
the  HberMtion  of  some  Fnirlisb  prison- 
ers in  i;i.>  capita),  was  unsuccessful, 
and  Mr.  Brooke,  harassed  by  expec- 
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taiions  continufilly  li ^appointed,  fe.ir- 
ing  the  loss  of  Uia  wliolu  fortaney  and 
the  ridicule  with  which  tb«  oatioaal 
name  would  be  covered*  liioatd  be 
;jrteld  at  the  last,  resolved  to  Tnake  one 
steady  effort  to  bring  Mada  HaMim  to 
reason. 

He  souieht  aa  iaterview  with  the 
Rajah*  He  repremted  the  treeeberj 
of  which  he  wee  the  object.  Why 

bed  promises  been  made  without  the 
purpose  of  fulfilment?  Why  had  the 
prirt'  been  takt'u,  and  the  %aluo  yet 
withheld  ?  Why  had  aii  Englishman 
been  thus  tempted  to  the  verge  of  rnia 
by  offers,  urged  with  weeping  solicite- 
tioni  only  to  be  abandoned  at  extre- 
miti»><t  ?  Intrtpursi,  he  knew,  Wfre 
at  work  to  ir)v<»lve  him  in  quantls 
with  the  Dutch,  wiiose  jealousy*  was 
already  efoused  by  his  succeei.  There- 
fore»  on  e  review  of  the  cirenmitances 
of  hi«  position,  and  the  e%  ents  that  had 
led  to  it,  Mr.  Brooke  was  convinced 
that  the  time  fur  triHing  was  passed, 
and  therefore,  under  the  guns  of  the 
Royalist,  he  landed  one  day»  sought 
another  audience,  complained  to  the 
Uajah  of  (hegrossinjustice  perpetrated 
oil  111 m* unfolded  the  villunous  schemes 
of  Makota,  and  declared  bis  determi- 
nation to  farce  the  fulfilment  of  an 
agreement  not  sought  by  himself,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  which  could  be  of  no 
detriment  to  Muda  IT.i'shn,  called  as 
he  was  to  the  post  of  {n  st  minister  at 
the  Sultan's  capital  of  Brune. 

The  Rijah  was  petrified  with  asto* 
nishment.  He  ielt  the  force  of  all 
that  was  urged,  and  soon  perceived 
that  the  onlv  means  that  remaine<l  to 
him  was,  to  perform  his  Iopl',  unful- 
filled, and  repeatedly-reneweil  prouiiae. 
The  document  declaring  James  Brooke 
Rajah  and  Governor  of  Sarawak  was 
drawn  up,  sealc'd«  and  signed,  on  the 
24th  of  St'|)ttMnber,  1841,  and  pro- 
mulgated amid  the  roar  of  cannon,  and 
a  universal  display  of  ^ay  flags  and 
Streamers  from  the  shore  and  the  boats 
on  the  river.  The  whole  populace 
welcomed  the  authority  of  a  man  they 
already  lovei),  who  prnnii«;'  1  to  ran- 
som them  fr<  in  their  h«ng  huudsge  of 
ignorance  and  misery,  and  to  protect 
them  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  that  now 
began  to  be  their  ambition. 

From  this  moment  the  ]  ositlon  of 
Mr.  Brooke  was  one  of  great  im- 
portance and  no  little  danger.  He 
nad  nndirtahen  ft  tiah  from  wbidi 


thert'  wn?  now  no  retreat — the  rege- 
neratiuu  ui  a  wild  and  savage  jurovbce. 
He  had  to  root  on!  the  love  el  ssa* 
guinary  amusemeats*  and  to  inveH 
with  a  charm  the  pursuits  of  indoitiy, 
to  contro'il  tlie  (Ifvlres  of  an  ambitious 
set  of  mi'ii,  i  cc).;-  and  daring,  inio 
the  profitable  but  laborious  engage- 
ments of  commeree.  There  wen» 
besides,  vast  hordee  now  flonrishlDg  in 
security  on  many  of  the  islands  io  tlM 
Archipelago,  whose  constant  pursoit 
wa*  piracy,  and  whose  prey  »as  trade. 
To  foster  the  good,  and  encourage  tii« 
evil»  by  a  simultaneous  donble-amaai 
poliey»  was  a  t.i  U  which  it  did  est 
enter  within  Mr.  Brooke's  philosophy 
to  attempt ;  and  by  a  process  of  res- 
soning,  not  intelligible  to  some  iodi* 
viduals,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusioo, 
that  to  stimulate  eonmeroe»  and  give 
the  free  rein  to  piracy*  were  ceona 
wholly  incompatible. 

He  immediately  compilod  a  code  of 
laws — declared  trade  to  be  freewill 
roads  to  be  open—all  property  it* 
violable^inatitttted  a  earrent  eeiesg^ 
and  explained  bis  plan  of  revecas* 
The  antimony  ore  he  reserved  tu  him- 
self, but  compelled  none  to  work  tht 
mines  against  their  will.  At  once  eo- 
tering  on  a  regular  coarse  of  life,  bt 
freely  admitted  the  people  tate  liii 
presence  at  all  houra  of  the 
Ri»in«if  early,  it  was  his  practice  to 
t|uit  his  pris  ate  resilience  f'or  tiie  poblic 
walk  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  rifcr* 
where  he  held  his  durbar»  receiviog  dl 
who  chose  to  make  complaints,  or  off«r 
suf^gestions.  Here  he  remaintd  1 1! 
mid-day,  when  he  returned  to  ha 
bungalow,  and  passed  several  hours  is 
his  library,  enjoying  the  company  of 
his  old  friends  of  olasaio  Greeoeaod 
Rome,  and  retired  early  to  rest  Tto 
peo[)le  soon  became  deeply  attaclied  to 
thtir  new  ruler,  who  at  once  »howe^^ 
he  could  be  mercit'ul  where  mercy 
would  not  outrage  justice,  wbde  fai 
rigorouitlybuppreised  bear-huotisffti^ 
marauding  expeditions,  which  gri* 
dually  became  extinct  in  the  protintv. 

lie  undertook  many  expedititws 
again»t  the  fierce  and  formidable  ^ 
rates  of  those  coa-sts,  and  sucesedid 
admirably  in  establishing  order  iei 
security  within  the  limits  of  Saravsk. 
But  a  ho-t  of  adverse  aeenciea  iv» 
mainntj  to  be  quelled  in  Brune.  The 
Suitaa  Umar  AU  was  deepiy  imf^- 
eated  ia  the  piratical  cruisii  of  kii 
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noroioal  subjcctSi  and,  consequeiitlj* 
bated  the  Eitglisb,  breuthiog  repeated 
vows  of  vengeance  upon  Muda  Hat- 

sitn,  who  now  proceedt-il  to  his  capital 
as  arnt'er.  Mr.  Brooke  hoped  th;it 
his  iotiueDce  might  couoteract  that  oi 
the  Ineidiont  eoaneeb  of  the  Saltan, 
and  overawe  the  hostile  chiefi).  He 
proceeded  to  Rrune  himself,  with  tlit- 
object  of  rt'CouciliDg  thf  iirnlifw  to  iiis 
uncle,  and  was  received  uiui  apparent 
oordialitj  by  Omar  AH*  who  promtsed 
to  treat  the  Rajah  and  his  relatives 
Willi  all  due  IJn  Inoss  ;  delive  red  up, 
without  ransom,  thirty-six  lascars  be- 
longing to  the  wrecked  Sultana,  libe* 
med  others  who  had  been  sold  into 
slavery,  and  declared  himself  perfectlj 
favourable  to  the  occnpnttnn  of  S:;rri- 
wak  by  our  English  governor,  chetT- 
Iblly  signing  a  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  When  tliis  mission  wnn  thus 
happdy  Accom|iH.-li';'d,  Mr.  Hrooke 
returne(i  to  Sarawak,  wliere  the  jteo- 
ple  welcomed  him  with  exaggerated 
tokens  of  pleasure. 

The  condition  of  the  province  which 
fell  under  his  autli(.rity  may  be  suj- 
mttUsd,  rattier  than  described,  by  a 
few  words.  It  was  a  wilderness  of 
forest  and  jungle,  valley,  hill,  and  river. 
Small  portions  of  the  land  were  cal- 
tivated  to  support  n  ^ranty  and  "ni^rr- 
able  population,  th  u  dwelt  in  rude  vd- 
lages,  perebed  on  precipitous  heightSt 
and  weakly  guarded  by  pallisades.  No 
tnan  ftlt  .«.'ife  in  his  life  or  hi.s  pro- 
perly. Head- li inning  androbbery  were 
daily  practicej^. 

Doriqg  Mr.  Brooke's  adminiitra- 
tioQ  the  whole  of  this  sjrstem  has 

been  retrrsed.  The  population  ha«< 
vastly  increased ;  not  more  than  one 
murder  is  committed  in  two  jears; 
outrage  of  every  kind  is  rare»  and 

convcTt.^  tu  Chi  i'^tianity  are  multiply- 
ii)'^  ;  the  rtr-  Iteing  bronghf  un- 

der cuUivatiun,uud  the  whole  province 
ia  assuming  the  aspect  of  prosperity 
■ad  peace. 

It  \v;is  some  timo  before  he  could 
altogether  quell  the  intestine  wars  of 
the  district,  and  btiil  lunger  before  he 
eoald  effeetually  oheck  the  eruptions  of 
the  piratical  tribes  in  the  vicinity. 
At  IrrM^ih,  however,  armed  with  the 
recognition  of  the  lirilifh  goverment, 
and  the  aid  of  Captain  Keppel  in  the 
Dido,  be  undertook  those  numerous 
expeditions  with  the  details  of  whir-h 
tbe  public  is  already  fiuniliar.  We 


cannot  pause  to  narrate  them.  They 
were  eminently  8ucce.*isful.  Many  of 
the  most  formidable  free1>ooting  haunts 
were  destroyed,  and  countless  large 
and  a.ll-.irined  war  prnhn«i  were 
destroyed  or  captured.  Britii-h  vessels 
of  wsr,  and  traders  from  SingHpore 
and  China,  now  visited  Sarawak  more 
frequeiuly,  and  Sir  Edward  Beleher 
?aiied  with  a  sirafl  sijuadron  np  the 
liruoe  river,  wiit-re,  in  hpite  of  the 
anarchy  that  reigned,  the  people  testi- 
fied much  desire  to  trade  with  the 
E.iLli>h.  Many  of  the  chiefs  were 
host  lie,  from  their  predilection  to 
piracy,  but  Dudrudeen,  the  brotlier 
of  Muda  Hassim,  was  a  men  of  un* 
common  intelligence  and  ability.  His 
manner.^  were  pMll^hcd,  and  the  tones 
of  h\i  voice  were  sweet  in  the  extreme. 
He  was  now  friendly  towards  the  Eng« 
linh*  and  thi-^i  increased  the  hatred  of 
many  of  his  brother  chiefs.  A  dt  t  p 
plot  w  as  thicK'enin'^'  for  tlie  extiiil>ion 
of  Raj  all  Brooke  t  roni  Sarawak,  lu 
the  capital,  the  Sultan,  imbecile  as  be 
was,  was  yet  cralttly  preparing  bis 
pch'-mes.  L'ke  ma-iy  other  persons 
wholly  uninteliectual,  he  was  cunning 
in  the  extreme,  and  while  he  soothed 
the  fears  of  Muda  Hassim,  was  insi* 
diously  plotting  his  overthrow.  The 
chief  hud,  at  len«t,  served  him  faith- 
fuily,  and  in  protnii-ing  the  cession  of 
Sarawak  had  con.«ultra  his  master's 
Interests,  and  thoi>e  of  the  country.  A 
conviction,  too,  of  the  advantagos  to 
be  derived  iVoiii  a  commercial  inter- 
course with  tile  Kngli&h,  had  entered 
his  mind;  but  his  uncle  was  aoi* 
mated  by  far  other  feelinj?s.  He  re- 
prnrded  the  a.lvt-iit  of  the  English,  and 
the  threatening  progress  of  civilisation, 
as  obstacles  to  hi«  career,  lie  en- 
cou raged  and  profited  b^  piracy  and 
the  blave-trade  ;  he  fostered  the  prac- 
tice of  hf».id  taking,  and  other  hideous 
pursuits  of  savage  ambition,  as  they 
were  all  serrieeabte  to  bis  ends.  His 
friendship,  therefore.  Was  not  to  be 
relied  upon,  and  hiseniniry  might  prove 
fnrTntda!>!e,  if  not  carefully  watched 
and  guardetl  aguifi-tt. 

While  Mr.  Brooke  remained  in 
Brune,  the  water-built  city,  Muda 
II;is<;iin  and  hi>  fiinilv  were  treated 
with  kindues!^,  and  even  with  dit^iinc- 
tlon.  Elevated  to  posts  of  honour, 
their  apparently-increasing  ikvour 
caused  our  cnnnrryman  to  believe  that 
tlieir  stay  ia  the  capital  would  be  at* 
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tended  with  no  deoffer  to  theinaelTee, 
and  with  considerable  benefit  to  this 
country.     He  therefore  relaxed  his 
vigilance,  anrl  fitscontinueii   his  fre- 
quent visits  to  Brune,  resting  saii^liej 
with  occasional  reports  on  the  progress 
ofafTain*    At  length  Omar  AH,  con - 
•truing  this  demeanour  into  apatbj, 
cnnsidertil  tliiit  tlic  time  wn^^  ripe  for 
the  execution  of  liis  erurl  niui  trea- 
cherous project.  MudaHas5ira,»be  saw, 
was  the  steadfast  friend  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  when  he  found  him  inacces- 
iible  to  corruption,  he  resolved  to 
remove  liini  from  l!ie  tlicatre  of  Ron- 
nean    politics.      Piracy,    lii-^  tiarlinj^ 
protege,  dear  to  him  l)ec.ia«>»*  so  pro- 
fitable, was  gradually  growing  into 
disrepute  ;  and  the  only  method  that 
seemed  to  oiler  for  checking;  this  evil 
feelinpr  was,  to  massacre  Muda  Hassim, 
with  the  whole  of  his  family.  The 
four  brothers  occupied  houses  scatter- 
ed over  the  city,  and,  wholly  unsuspi- 
cions  of  harm,  they  lived  in  confl- 
dent  security.    In  tiie  dead  of  night, 
their  dwellings,  and  those  of  every 
other  chief  known  to  favour  the  Eng- 
lish, were  surrounded  by  uu  armed 
force.    A  desperate  massacre  com* 
meneed.   Budrudeen  fought  with  his 
assailants    until    severely  wonnded, 
when  he  retired  to  a  di^^tant  part  of 
the  building,  liispatched  a  faithful  ser- 
vant with  an  account  of  his  fate,  and 
A  dying  declaration  of  attachment—. 
collected  his  women,  and  blew  himself 
op.    Muda  Hassim  al.-o  retreated  to 
an  inner  apartment,  and  ^f-nt  to  beg  a 
promise  of  mercy,   which  his  uncle 
peremptorily  refused,  and  the  wnhap|[>y 
chief,  with  his  wives  and  sons,  fired  a 
ca&k  of  gunpowder,  and  was  lost  in  the 
explosion. 

No  sooner  was  this  murder  perpe- 
trated, than  the  Sultan,  aware  of  the 
vengeance  that  would  follow,  actively 

Erepared  his  city  for  defence,  raised 
atteries,  mounted  guns,  and  took 
precautions  to  secure  his  flight,  should 
the  fortune  of  war  drive  him  from  his 
capital.  Of  Mr.  Brooke's  feelings  on 
the  receipt  of  this  intelligence  we  saj 
nothing.  He  probably  could  not  de- 
scribe, and  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
imagine  them.  But  the  first  thought 
was  that  of  retaiiution.  Yet  what 
could  be  do  ?  He  had  no  vessel,  no 
armed  force,  no  means  of  attacking  a 
(criminal  ensconced  behind  the  batCO- 
riea  of  *  fortified  city ;  and*  for  a 


while»  he  waa  compelled  to  writhe 
der  the  infilction  of  a  wrong,  without 

the  prospect  of  a  remedy. 

At  length,  however,  the  government 
which  iiad  recognised,  consented  to  nid 
him.  Sir  Thuuias  Cochraiic's  £«]u.*- 
dron  approached  Brune  to  a&sist  the 
Riyah  Brooke  In  an  action  which  paU 
lie  opinion  at  home,  in  the  Archipelago, 
and  on  the  Indian  Continent  univer- 
sally proclaimed  worlhv  of  encourage- 
ment. Six  ships  and  steamers  of  war, 
with  the  Royalist  yacht — ^the  first  he> 
raid  of  Eoglisli  civilisation  in  thcta 
water?: — anchored  ofT  the  Brune  river. 
Never  Lad  such  an  arnjament  floated 
there  before.  An  attempt  was  nuie 
to  decoy  and  murder  Mr.  Brooke; 
the  English  flag  was  fired  upon  ;  the 
city  was  attacked,  the  Suit  an  drivea 
from  his  palace,  and  chased  into  the 
interior ;  and  the  people  of  the 
country,  so  far  from  execrating  and 
dreading  the  power  that  had  hunted 
the  royal  pirate  from  his  den,  flocked 
into  the  town  immediately  at'ter  its 
bombardment,  and  reinaiiii  d  wlrl  out 
fear  under  the  cover  of  the  Knglish- 
guns. 

From  Brune  the  squadron  made  a 
sudden  and  startling  progress  along 

thecoasts,  appearing  here  11  kea meteor, 
and  there  vanishing,  but  everywhere 
warning  tlie  hucc-aneers  from  thi=^ir 
pursuits.  But  uii  these  details  we 
roust  omit,  content  with  marking  the 
salient  points  of  Rajdi  Brooke's  ca- 
rrer,  varied  and  extraordioarj  as  it 
has  been.  The  Sultan  returned  lo 
Brune  under  promise  of  pardon,  and, 
in  token  of  his  repentance,  ct-Ue J  by 
treat V  the  small  hutadmirably-sitiiateSl 
island  of  Labuan,  of  which  Mr*  Brooke 
was  nominated  governor. 

The  Kajah  now  frit  that,  in  order 
to  con^oiidute  his  power,  and  e»tabli6b 
his  relation  with  the  native  chiefs,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  visit  England. 
It  is  probable,  and  natural,  that  he  was 
desirous  of  seeing  the  old  and  familiar 
face*;,  which  no  time  nor  distance  e  m 
make  US  forget.  His  mother,  ol  \vl,otn 
we  have  spoken,  anxiously  anticip.iied 
his  arrival,  but  died  before  it  took 

place. 

With  the  events  that  occurred  in 
England  in  connec  tion  with  the  Raj«h's 
visa,  all  the  world  is  familiar.  He 
lodged  at  Mivart's  HoteL  Ther«  the 
greatest  men  in  the  kingdom  dosMrsd 
round  him  %  all  circles  opened  to  \im 
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aod  the  tttinuUuons  admiration  of  tho 
public  testified  to  the  bonouruble  na- 
ture of  his  reputation.  It  was  a  tri- 
umph to  him — it  was  a  credit  to  the 
£  nglisb  public.  Not  one  individual  of 
aoy  note  has  uttei  e«I  a  derogatory  ex- 
pression concerning  him  ;  and  thougii 
some  may  conscieiiliou.sly  differ  from 
him  in  viewit  of  policy,  none  but  the 
niAlicious  or  if^norant  give  an  ear  to 
the  blealings  of  the  few  who  have  ven- 
tured, from  tht  ir  natural  obscurity,  to 
denounce  \in  aclions,  but  shrunk  back, 
shrivelled  and  withered,  before  thu 
contempt  of  an  enlightened  pubrie. 
The  Riyah  was  made  governor  of 
Labnan  and  consul  to  Borneo,  while 
be  was  expected  to  act  as  commissioner 
to  the  independent  chiefs  of  the  Archi> 
pelago.  He  left  England  again,  and 
at  Singapore  an  honour  ovcrtuoU  him 
u  hich  he  well  deserved.  As  Sir  James 
Brooke,  he  entered  on  his  duties  as  the 
delegate  of  the  British  government. 
In  Sarawak  and  in  Labuan,  he  has 
assembled  round  him  an  infant  colony 
of  several  I'n;_'l'»lmien,  with  Dyuks, 
Ma!:iy^,  auti  Chinese,  gradually  multi- 
plying and  becoming  moreindostriouil^ 
as  increased  protection  and  encoarago* 
ment  is  afforded  thoMi. 

Since  that  period,  he  has  accom- 
plished several  important  objects. 
The  treaty  with  Brune  has  been  rati- 
fied; a  convention  has  been  entered 
into  with  the  Sultan  of  the  Sooluo 
empire;  large  sources  of  trade  have 
been  opened,  and  several  checks  given 
to  the  piracy  which  has  hitherto  been 
the  curse  of  commerce,  and  the  obsta- 
cle to  civllisalioii  m  the  regions  of  the 
further  East.  The  recent  severe  con- 
flict with  the  Sarebas  andSakarraa 
buccaneers,  has  attracted  unusnsal  at- 
tention to  the  subject;  and  some  writ- 


ers  at  first  attempted  to  jplace  the  con- 
duct of  Sir  James  Brooke  in  an  invi- 
dious light.  Rut  the  fullest  and 
clearest  evidence  has  proved  that  the 
fleet  attacked  was  arrested  in  the  ao* 
tual  course  of  a  freebooting  cruise* 
during  which  many  murders  had  been 
committed,  and  many  captures  made. 
The  very  chiefs  in  command  of  tho 
expedition  had  frequently  begged  our 
countryman  to  wink  at  their  delin- 
quencies in  consideration  of  a  share  of 
their  jtrutifs.  This  fact  reached  us 
first  tlirough  a  private  source,  and  is 
not  generally  known  in  England. 
From  the  sam»  source  we  learn  that 
suiall  wooden  fort"*  are  in  course  of 
erection  at  the  mouthn  of  the  several 
piratical  rivers,  which  will  be  an  effec- 
tual check  upon  the  marauding  races^ 
and  that  the  Sarebas  and  Sakarraas» 
acknowledging  their  guilt,  hnvp  ?ient 
envoys,  entreating  for  pardon,  and  pro- 
mising to  equip  no  similar  fleets  for 
freebooting  purposes. 

'1  hus  are  all  the  assertions  of  their 
"simple  innocence'*  overthrown  by 
tiieir  own  confession.  Custin^,  there- 
fore, a  deliberate  view  over  Sir  James 
Brooke's  career,  we  do  not  think  him 
desLTving  of  the  profuse  acrimony  that 
has  been  lavished  upon  him.  Nor  do 
wo  think  our  readers  wUl  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  with  ourselves.  The 
charges  <igainst  him  have  not  been 
proved,  ami  the  English  public  will 
require  stronger  testimony  before  it 
consents  to  recall  its  own  judgment* 
and  prooonnee  as  unworthy  of  its  ad- 
miration a  man  whom  it  has  invested 
with  a  triple  honour,  and  chartered  to 
support  throughout  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago the  honour  of  the  national 
name. 
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Capital  railway  reading,  both,  the 
litlte  books  "  before  us,*'  as  revlewersi 
|)l  rase  it  ;  plt-a^ant,  lii;ht  rearling,  as 
ii;  I  c  lising  before  dinner  a?  oysters,  as 
digestive  fttier  it  as  Stilton.  Little 
bocks  are,  in  Lalin,  •«  /tW/iV  fronai 
ti  liich  comes  our  English  word  *•  ZfW," 
^o  tiial  it  wntiM  >eein  to  be  natural  in 
little  linoks  to  he  libellous  :  bvit  no- 
b.  f'y  will  quarrel  wilb  any  little  hook 
in  the  world  for  being  so  sporliveljr 
ar.d  innocenttj  libellous  as  the  pair  of 
iin cAnre*  before  us.    By  the  bye,  has 
it  ever  occurroil  to  anybotly  tlmr  hio- 
chure  mav  |»o»i<;b^v  rome  lioin  f'r<u  ht't 
n  h|)it,  tlV'  hrochni-ti  btiiig  a  sort  of 
|)ub]ication  so  convenient  for  r&asting 
either  a  private  or  a  poblie  body.  Pro- 
fetisors  of  gastronomy  say  that  we  can- 
not &at7  in  the  British  i-lTii'l-  :  H, 
if  we  cannot  boil  we  can  roust  ;  ami 
I  ere  are  two  excellent  rolls  served  up 
together,  one  by  an  Irish  cook,  the 
other  by  an  English,  so  that  the  reader 
can  feast  upon  a  roasted  Dublin- 
University  man,  a  >lice  of  roa-it  Can* 
t!ib,  or,  if  he  pleases,  niav  bave  a  slice 
of  both.    Neither  roast  requires  mus- 
tard  ur  horse-radish ;  both  are  quite 
j  imgent  enough  of  themselves  5  and 
wlwit  our  critical  cotemporary,  the 
•<  New  Zealand    Missionnry  Kater,'* 
eharactetistically  ob««erves  ret-pectinp^ 
tbe  "Idler  in   College"   (we  quote 
fr  oni  the  cover)  that  it  •*  is  a  mouth- 
All  of  fun,"  may  be  ettended  with 
perfect  truth  to  its  companion  in 
green  and  gold,  which  serves  up  nnd 
phows  up  the  Cantab*.  Tlic     (  aiini- 
bal  lale.H  Gazette*'  for  Apni  has  not 
j  et  reached  us,  or  we  should  probably 
be  able  to  corroborate  out  of  its  co- 
luinus   the  just  encomium   of  the 
«•  Missionary  Eater."    These  are  in- 
deed the  very  books  for  cannibals,  for 
they  are  not  wtitten  to  be  tasted,  but 
devoured  ;  indeed  their  very  siae 
makes  it  difficult  to  do  anything  short 
of  eating  them  up.  If  we  eat  them  at 


all.  It  is  one  of  t!ic  triuin[.!;= 
rnolcrry  to  jnake  uir-ats  cat  5Aor/,  and 
thai  perfection  has  heen  attained  by  lh« 
rival  co/juinarii  tO  the  Universitiftis 
the  Cam  and  Liffey.  They  are  it 
once  Attic  in  wit  and  Laconic  in  di. 
meuMons.  There  is  nothing:  Prrotiin 
i-i  thciii,  but  tl)c'  learned  Thtbacj 
at  wliotn  they  rai&d  a  good-Mtored 
laugh. 

Let  OS  help  yoo  to  a  slice  of  w 
**  Idler  to  begi n  w  i  th .  A  5  idleness  ii 
**  the  mother  of  mischief,"  we  c2n 

en<''v  rirf^'umt  for  tlic  mechnhoJ':  if 
sucii  a  p.issage  as  the  toUowing,  whica 
is  levelled  at  s>onie  of  the  tiuic-hoQOnd 
abuses  of  Trinity  College,  andtate 
daring  liberties  w'ith  some  of  the  living 
onyatides  vhieh  support  that  tcDfk 
of  learning : — 

*'  The  lirst  thing  that  strikw  the 
CT'wil—  observer  on  entering  €4vlleg«  n, 
it  is  one  of  the  (lirliest  phuvfi  he  t  vf-rs«vrt 
hh  life  :  lirt.t,  if  it  ia  a  wet  day,  h«  fijwisl8»- 
sell  ftUppiug  oa  the  wood  pavwneit; 
next,  he  dialoestes  his  f^t  on  the  n>ng^ 
.Kloue'*  •,  an<l  then  in  Botarty  Bay-j-iiUT,  hr 
uay  uf  vai  i.^  ty,  he  jfoes  up  to  tiis  aoiiio »a 
uuid.    liut  supposing  that  these  dificsl** 
have  been  pasted,  or  that  the  day  is  pof* 
tious,  we  win  view  the  iatetnalistawy* 
College 

The  prospect,  which  is  rather  dwaiy, « 
sit  sir      oU  ftmak  skl|ia,t  wta»  al^^ 

sfan'l  in  the  most  conapicnous  plaoo  ^ 
their  .>.lop  buckets  in  tbclr  hands ;  io<i  ^  ' 
per^ii  iiuppen  to  be  showing      CiXkp  t' 
hidics.  two  or  three  of  thcas  uoek&n  1^ 
mestics  Avill   sit  down  on  the  tli  i'--'-'^'-'-^ 
st<  ps  and  while  indulging  in  gossip««ii>* 
UMii  who  Sv.Ua  hhicking  and  inalfiics 
who  has  tiM  privilege  of  sitUng  ihcrt  by 
way  of  ornament),  will  watrli  tli  • nr-sy 
pa-v^.    It  is  a  fact  very  Itule  kuowu, 
uio^t  o\  tliese  arc  advocates  of  a  new 
called  •  the  eold  dirt  cure.'  Sedi 
tliists  to  water  are  they,  that  It  h  &uppi*J 
that  they  hav«'  not,  for  the  last  fifty  J****^ 
touched  it  either  eMcrually  or  bttrtsBf- 
The  chief  beoeats  of  the  system  tU( 
they  seem  nevsr  to  dk^  and  thsl 


Idler  in  College," 


Dublin:  M-Gloahaa.    1850.    "Sketches  of  CwUl** 
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f  GoUaga  ssrvanta.  Supposeil  to  be  derived  ttrna  the  veib^  lo  akip  er  joBf^ 
lihdr  exbmne  ageit  iaqtiits  out  u(  the  question* 
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<lu  iv.«  to  the  growth  of  btarU  and  moos- 

tacbe. 

*'0n  tbo  left  tuind  ia  tha  chapel,  and  on 

Sunday  tfvcnln;;^  in  winter,  thu  visitor  is 
oflcn  alarniLil  In'  seeing  a  pl>o>tly  crew,  in 
soiled  white  surplices,  bsuiuy  from  its  portab, 
and  flittfaig  across  the  courts  like  dirty 
ipectn:*. 

"  6Uideat&  are  expected  to  appear  hero  oa 
Soadajra  hi  white  avrpUoea,  an  ezpNtaCion 

"wliifh,  however,  \a  seldom  complied  vrilh  ; 
and  the  experienced  eye  can  easily  trace  the 
variou;}  dalC'i  of  washing,  from  the  one 
fr«  from  the  laumlress,  to  the  week,  fort- 
ii"_  lir,  nn  !  ini^nth  old  one,  wliich  is  only  kr[it 
ill  countenance  by  the  uiiwai>hed  faces  and 
vneombed  hair  of  lome  ttudenta.  Tliis, 
^o^^.  \  ,  r,  ;s  not  tlio  fiult  of  the  fi'Uows ;  for 
we  have  heard  remarkably  good  sermons 
cklhrcred,  in  whidi  a  particolar  stress  was 
imk\  on  ibe  angels  being  wmftd  fa  ahiniog 
hitf  rnVsp«,  Ity  uhif  h  a  ?<*vf»r«»  rut  •was  in- 
tended at  the  remarliably  unbhiuing  white 
ones  of  the  auditors. 

"After  the  psahn.%  a  s^*!:  !.ir  goes  mund 
with  his  cap  to  collect  the  uaiavs  of  those 
who  are  present  Most  shidiatfa,  at  thdr 
first  chafx.I,  fancy  this  a  ^ort  of  po<tr-bi»x, 
and  that  !h»>y  arf  pxpccted  to  redeem  their 
|>apers  afterward:*,  as  people  redeem  the 
watchea  and  tihilbste  th&y  have  left  as  tri- 
butes to  tlie  olwcjurnci-  of  some  popular 
preacher;  aud  we  ouce  saw  a  stutkut,  la- 
bonring  under  this  idea,  put  a  ptmuy  into 
the  cap,  V  filch  was  returned  to  hi  in  by  tiio 
s>v  iiolar  with  an  appearance  of  extranu  dis- 

The  fellows  lit  under  the  gaDeiy,  and 

tlio*;v  "f  tJum  whn  have  not  tnkrn  rt^f.^rs 
wear  pUuo  white  ^urpUoes ;  and  two  of  them, 
who  are  tcmarkable  for  tbnr  oorpnlence, 
hmve  been  nptljr  compared  (if  thmr  beads 
W<uv  off)  to  two  remarkably  fine  gooee  e??«. 

**  TLu  reUow-coujuiuii<:rs»  5ii  next  ibc  itfl- 
Iowa^bjririiidi  meaus  they  hearablearitidanM 
un  the  i>ermon,  delivered  in  an  audible  voice, 
conjecturee  a«  to  the  probable  autit^uit/ 
and  data  of  iL 

"The  difficulty  of  making  men  attend 
cbai<el  t'^'  r.  m.  .r!  tl  l,y  flnr^ ;  an^l  the  l>oard 
have  tiiu  iMtiisUvliuii,  th»t  if  tiii\  cannot 
nafca  men  relighras,  at  lea<t  they  make  them 
\Yo]\  f,.r  tJieir  irn Ti_ci<'i).  Ni  vrr  •^vcrc 
there  a  more  couacientious  body  of  men  tiiao 
itiey  are  hi  thb  respect,  and  Dr.  Luby  eapc> 
cially,  by  lus  impartial  comlui  f,  has  earned 
a  liii,h  n  it.uion,  and  in  considered  by  all  a 
li:indikM}  jiiiC  jcUotc." 

On  the  subject  of  white  linoii,  we 
would  venture  to  suggest  an  explana- 
tioD  which  baj  oecurred  to  qs  of  the 
preTftUiog  antipathy  to  it,  in  othercol- 
lo^es  as  well  an  tliat  of  Dublin  :  wo 
are  dispo^icl  to  trace  it  tu  tlie  piety 
mock  Euora  than  to  the  personal  tastes 
of  aeadfvio  b<MliM»   If  daan  line&ba 


a  luxury,  it  follows,  by  all  the  rales  of 
lopic,  that  soiled  linen  must  he  a  bodily 
mortitication,  aod  to  abstain  from  it 
an  ael  of  aelMeniaL  Now,  it  ii  very 
true  that  toch  morttficationt  favour 
much  more  of  the  reliction  that  existed 
in  these  countries  befure  the  Uuforuia- 
tion,  than  that  which  was  introduced 
into  them  at  that  remarkable  period; 
but  it  h  also  to  be  remembered  that» 
if  the  old  niotliiuval  notions  of  sanc- 
tity linv'»  red  anywhere,  and  held  their 
ground  against  purer  and  more  Scrip- 
tural  principles,  it  was  ia  the  cathedral 
and  collegiate  institutions,  all  framed 
more  or  le«s  on  the  monastic  model, 
which  harboured  fiuch  errors  in  ita 
cells— ju^t  as  crevices  in  walla  and 
dark  holes  in  houses  harbour  tribes 
of  unpopular  insects.  Amongst  the 
errors  wliich  thus  crept  into  kon-n'  of 
our  colleges,  una  kept  their  toutiug  la 
others*  was  that  of  mortifying  the  body 
for  the  soul's  welfare,  and  one  species 
of  mortification  was  that  of  wliich  we 
see  the  evident  remnant  in  the  pheuo- 
mena  so  vividly  described  by  the 
«« Idler."  His  <' dirty  white  spectres" 
(an  admirable  picture  it  i^),  are  the 
lin»'al  dfscrti-l  '.nrH  of  the  slovenly,  self- 
torturing  laotiUs  who,  before  Luther 
wms  bom*  flitted  aoross  the  same  spot, 
then  oeeupied  by  the  monastic  esta- 
blitihmcnt  which  disappeared  in  the 
days  of  the  Tudors,  to  make  way  for 
a  Protestant  University.  Just  as 
ghosts  (the  hardest  to  be  ejected  of 
all  tenants)  wiJ]  haunt  a  house*  no 
matter  by  whom  inhabited,  so  Jo  cer- 
tain inveterate  usai^es  and  habits  seem 
to  cleave  to  a  particuior  soil,  ur  place, 
through  every  ofaange  of  institution 
and  government.  The  unclean  sur- 
plice would  appear,  therefore,  to  he 
pr<»perly  a  religious,  or  rather  a  su- 
perstitious observance;  and,  viewing 
it  in  this  light,  we  must  in  candour 
(paradoxical  as  It  may  seem)  admit  it 
to  be  a  conclusive  proof  ot  the  pre- 
vailing love  of  cleanliness  in  the  seats 
of  learning — ^for  to  wear  soiled  linen 
would  evidently  be  no  mortification  of 
the  flesh,  if  tlu  re  wa^  not  a  decided 
pri'l'rrence  for  a  di'lii^'iit  in  clean  linen. 
However  ihi^  may  be,  let  us  truatthat 
the  discussion  now  raised  upon  the 
subject  will  not  be  suffered  tu  drop 
until  the  hi-ads  of  tho  Ttii versify  esta- 
blibb  a  laundry.  If  there  is  anything 
agunat  it  in  the  charter,  an  aoMMt 
vmt  ocMild  Miily  b0  pfpoufwl  by 
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application  to  the  Qoeen  in  Coiu^ 

cil. 

We  hope  tlie  fullowiog  picture  of 
College  commons  U  a  liule  over> 
coloured 

"Tlse  dinnrr.  or,  as  it  is  cnlled,  cnmmr  r.s 
(probably  from  being  of  a  cotmin/n  df&crip- 
tion),  is  at  five  oVlock ;  and  the  great  object 
teens  to  be^  to  ^ive  it  tin-  ;:p])€ciraiu9e  of  a 
pic-nic,  ai  tluTc  i>  a  plcasin.:  coufi^inn,  and 
everj'tbing  is  kept  as  coM  a^*  j»<»*iblo.  After 
the  «»up  is  rcmovcil,  liah,  flesh,  fowl,  and 
ve^:otab1cs  art-  all  uiKovered  together,  KOthat 
If  llio  weather  l;f  ■  !1  t!ie  banqtirttrr  dis- 
a{;rceably  rcnitnde<i  ot  the  frost,  by  tiaving 
to  brf  ak  through  a  greasy  ioe  UcAira  be  can 
get  at  the  gravy.    With  the  exception  (if 
l*ing  cold  and  i!l-cit«  knl,  it  h  r.rt  bntl  on 
tho  whole,  uith  (Ktliaps  a  alight  digrec  of 
Bamen&is,  e5peeially  in  the  second  course, 
wlii<^  we  remember  for  months  presenting 
the  unvaried  routiuo  of  a]»i)If'-|ii<>,  rice,  and 
au  indisiicribable  pudding,  seemingly  com> 
pcMcd  of  bfowu  sugar  ttiul  aawdoet 

The  diahes  an  not  eamd  in  the  nsuiU 
manner  by  one  person,  but  are  sbovrd  about 
the  tabic,  every  one  helping  liim»eir,  and  not 
more  than  half  the  gravy  generally  finding 
ita  way  on  the  cloth.  This  plan  has  been 
found  to  gave  time  nml  trouUlc,  hy  nm'vtng 
the  dinner  a  species  of  race,  of  vrhich  the 
prizes  are-.the  wings  of  the  fbwl  and  brown 
pieces  of  the  veil,  while  tho  slow  eater  gets 
for  hi.H  tardinnss  noUiing  but  tli  '  1  -  :s  of  the 
chickens,  and  uushapely  and  Itacked  mas^ 
of  meat. 

"The  dresa  of  the  efcudflnti  is  in  perliKi 

Vc^ping  with  the  dinner,  and  pr*  -; 'nts  a 
pleasing  variety  of  coloured  wai^iitcoata  and 
trou6ers ;  while  some  gentlemen  <^  cold  con- 
stitutions patronise  the  rough  great  coat, 
gencrallv  noiiiinatwl  'the  wrap  rascal,* 
nnd  warm  Uuscy-woolacy  G<m)r«»ters.  But 
as  all  the  fellows  wear  dlr^  tiandS|  Ae  eAct 
OB  the  whoto  is  pteanng.** 

«•  Hoc  Ithnous  velit,"  this  must  be 
•*  cnl«>s  and  ale  to  the  students  of 
another  cullege,  nottwenty  miles  from 
town,  which  we  b«ve«  perbapt»  been 
too  tttttch  in  the  habit  of  snubbing  for 
its  supposed  enormous  inferiority  in 
ail  the  social  graces  and  requirenu  iit  s. 

The  quotidian  pic-nic  at  Maynooih 
can  hardly  be  a  rougher  sort  of  thing 
than  the  Protestant  pio-nie  described 
by  the  **  Idler,"  with  it*  "greasy  Ice," 
''  indescribable  pudding,"  and  company 
festlvely*attired  in  greatcoats,  com- 
forters, and  *•  dirty  bands."  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  **  Idler'a** 
eolic^  dinner  b  ootrdone ;  but*  at  the 
same  time*  we  have  no  doubt  that  there 
room  for  improfenent  in  tho 


way  tlje  convivialities  of  DuV-Vn  O*!- 
K'ge  are  managed  ;  and,  m  our  <;r.uc 
hi Di&elf  admits  that,  even  inbi$o«a 
timej  things  have  changed  for 
better,  we  may  fairly  hope  that  sH 
traces  of  berliarism  an«l  mooarchisoi 
will  disappear  at  no  <]i>tarit  period  ; 
that  literature  will  become  polile,  Ji'il 
philosophy  brush  herself  up,  and 
science  accustom  faeraelf  to  soa^  aad 
water. 

The  '*  Idler/'  we  fancy,  most  hm 

taken  his  very  notions  of  a  pi"  nicfrom 
a  party  of  colK-^ians  on  a  rural  » 
ditioa.  Civiii-'^ed  peouie  do  uot  uiuc 
even  in  {[roves^  or  under  bay-eoeb,  is 
the  negligent  costame  of  Uaiftnitf 
banquets;  nor  is  a  dinner  spread  on 
the  rot  ks  or  the  turf,  necessarily  a 
scramble  for  cold  chickens.  In  tact 
such  a  scene  of  **  confusion"  would  be 
the  reverie  of  plensant "  in  the  mMt 
enchanting  scenery  in  the  world. 

There  is  one  convivial  usage  in 
Dublin  College  upon  which  the  "Idlw* 
lias  not  tuuclu  d,  hut  upon  w  hich  foui^ 
remarks  would  nut  have  been  ili*be* 
Stowed.  Tlw  usage  we  mcen  ii  setw 
muofa  a  ooarsei  aa  a  hard  one;  *• 
own  that  we  gireatly  dnure  to  see  the 
formn  of  the  academic  ref  ^^t'^rv  ^^ 
fanned,  and  the  reform  to  be  wijkd 
is  their  transformation  into  the  oHi* 
nary  chair  of  the  modern  din^lg•roos^ 
tbe  advantages  of  which  cannot  be  ud* 
known  to  the  heads  of  the  Unite^^iIyr 
thouu'li  it  t^  not  so  much  to  the  beaiii 
as  elsewhere,  they  most  persux^iwij 
recommend  tbemselvea.    If  tbe  uoiM 
of  learning  ought  to  be  seats  ef 
and  pleasure,  we  know  not  bow  tbe 
arrangement  now  existing  is  to  be  'li^ 
fi  nded,  unle«5  as  a  part  of  tlie  svsteia 
of  bodily  mortification,  like  tbe  soittd 
bands  and  surpliceii;  but,  evejiontfcli 
monastic  prtncijiley  we  do  not  ses  «^ 
rigours  of  the  kind  should  be  re^rted 
to  on  festive  occasions  and  in  ^^^t>^* 
scenes.    There  is  a  place  as  well  a*  * 
time  for  everything.    Nobodj  wouU 
have  a  right  to  complain  of  aoj  «••• 
ventionid  seventies  which  the  ftHoM 
and  fellow-eommoners  might  choos< 
to  inflict  on  themselves  in  private ;  n  ^  \ 
even  were  they,  on  retiring^  from  ct>J2- 
uions,  to  give  tiieujbeives  **  the 
line"  in  tiieir  chambers,  or  cells;  Wl  | 
all  snob  auiteriiiei  ongbt  te  be  pr«^ 
tised  in  secret«  not  in  a  public  ball,  aad 
of  all  halls,  least  of  all  in  a  dini-e  hall. 
For  ourselves  we  highly  diaapproft  <» 
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xnonastic  doings  of  a)I  descriptions,  and 
we  febouid  object  to  telf-flagellation 
w«re  it  praotited  in  the  Dublin  Uoi- 
tenitjp  joat  aa  we  do  now  to  a  moHi- 

fication  the  same  in  kind,  though  not 
in  degree.  We  do  not  know  w!ieth«_*r 
there  are  an;  huir-sliirts  to  be  lound 
amongat  the  fellows  and  professors  of 
Trinity  ;  bat  if  there  are,  thfy  could 
not  do  belter  than  send  them  to  a  ca- 
binet-'naker,;in(Jorilcr  them  to  beturned 
into  covers  for  a  set  of  comfortable* 
•paciousy  well*emhioned  dining-room 
chairs. 

Books  like  these  before  us  are  not 
vfry  convenit  nt  to  quote  from.  Their 
uJour  evaporates  in  extracts.  You 
roust  either  give  the  whole  of  a  sketebf 
or  *  chapter,  which  is  too  much  ;  or 
on'y  a  p.i-s.*ng^e  hero  and  there,  which 
is  too  little.  The  *•  Sketches  of  Can- 
tabs"  differs  in  plan  from  the  **  Idler 
in  College  ;**  the  former  is  more  in 
thestjle  of  the  French  «phjsiogno- 
inies ;"  a  series  of  abstract  portraits, 
illustrative  of  the  principal  species  of 
collegiate  characters  or  idiosyncrasits. 
These  portraits  are  very  amttsinglj 
sod  clererlj  executed  ;  we  have  only 
space  for  a  single  Hpecimen,  an«l  we 
take  the  *'  Reading  Cantab/'  almost 
at  random : — 

'*  Though  I  have  known  some  imlivMualt 
who  have  grown  i>o9itivcly  fat  u|>ou  i'iiidiu', 
and  come  np  hale  and  hearty  after  a  week  in 
the  country  whh  I.ticrcthi'',  still  I  think  I 
mm  right  iu  fctting  down  the  reading  man 
as  pde  and  tUo.  &ady,  thoagh  It  majr 
make  a  full  man,  is  certainly  a  non-condnclor 
ef  health  and  corpulence. 

Ttie  reading  man  rises  at  six  in  the 
morning.  His  sleep  has  hecn  ftverish  and 
distom{.ere<l.  Tlie  inhabitant  of  tin-  nt-xt 
room  itas  heard  frigiitful  and  Aristophanic 
Soinids  coming  through  the  partition  in  the 
dead  of  niglit.  He  has  been  involved  in  a 
terribli?  d;inoe  with  all  -orta  of  nnitlu  ni  itlcal 
figures,  and  received  a  personal  insutt  from  a 
triangle.  Exsminen  In  cape  and  gowns  have 
been  sitting  upon  his  cltest,  and  he  wakes 
with  a  st.irt  frurn  a  personal  contest  with  an 
ancient  Aibtuiau. 

*'  The  ilnt  act  of  the  reading  man,  after 
taying  his  prayers,  will  be  to  take  d«>wn  the 
hook  on  which  be  is  engaged,  Aristopbauut 
ibr  example.  He  nods  over  the  first  page, 
and  looking  np  at  the  windon-  sees  icicle:} 
hanging  tu  it.  At  longtli  he  h  rouseJ  by  a 
joke  wiiich  he  makes  out  by  the  bi:lp  of  his 
kxkoo,  and  nibe  Us  hands,  and  fiiels  half 
Inclined  to  tlilnk  It  amusinj^.  En(;ag<xl  in 
this  ocscupatioo,  be  heuni  liie  ringing  of  the 
diapel  beU|  aod  hmhiUog  en  his  surplice^ 


walks  across  the  c^urt  at  the  rdte  of  fivt 
miles  an  hour.  When  he  rises  from  his 
knees  he  la  sshsned  to  find  that  he  has  been 

repeating  the  same  line  from  the  Ranee  over 
and  over  again,  and  catrhoa  liimself  in  the 
middle  of  the  Litany  dreaming  of  Person. 

"  Coming  out  of  the  nnte-ehapel  he  falls 
in  with  another  rending  friend,  whom  ho 
taps  on  the  shoulder,  askin^x  bim  how  he 
gete  on  with  b»  eonics:  Finally,  he  hnrites 
him  to  breakfast,  where  jam  is  pro«luced  to 
an  unlimitpd  pxtmit.  (For  I  lay  it  down  as 
a  general  rule  tiiut  uU  hanl-rcading  men  are 
fond  of  jam.  I  once  knew  a  very  excellent 
Greek  scholar  and  Ari*t<.tc!ian  who  |>rri.^lied 
miserably  in  hl^  second  year,  a  victim  to  that 
eoneoction). 

At  breakfast  their  conversation  b  of 
scholarships,  and  tripnsr**,  and  medals. 
Whenever  any  dispute  arim'S,  as  to  whether 
Jones,  for  Instance,  was  foorth  wrangler  and 
llfili  cl.is>ic  or  fifth  wrangler  and  fourth 
classic,  the  Caml»-idge  Calendar  is  fetched 
down  from  the  ahdf  and  referrc<l  to.  They 
relate  funny  anecdotes  to  each  other,  which 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  wron:,'  answers 
in  the  little-go,  and  instances  of  false  quan- 
titiea  made  by  eminent  scholan. 

*'  At  nine,  the  reading  man  starts  off  to  a 
mathematical  lecturr.  and  at  ten  to  hear 
Toinkitw  lecture  on  i'bto.  He  ia  a  tinn  be- 
liever in  Tomkina,  and  rclatQs  anecdotes  of 
111';  Ihwin^  corresponded  with  Hermann  and 
Dts5cn  at  the  age  of  ten. 

**  He  oonsdentlou>sly  bclieres  that  Tomkins 
is  known  all  over  England,  and  Uiat  he 
caui^es  a  great  scnsotion  in  walking  down 
liegent-street  or  the  Strand. 

"At  eleven  he  rushes  off  to  Mr.  Coaeber, 
his  privat*"'  tutor,  and  from  twolvp  to  two  is 
hard  at  work  upon  his  Greek  ode,  which 
mast  obtain  (if  die  examineis  are  only  im- 
partial) the  brown  medal. 

"  But  perhaps  the  reading  man  1^  swn  to 
the  greatest  advantage  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
fiMremMNi,  when  he  eeta  off  for  Grantdiester 
with  a  friend,  in  a  pair  of  Berlin  v  ool  i^lovrji, 
and  the  tails  of  bi:si  coat  llapping  in  the  air. 
He  is  not  partlcuUir  about  scencrj',  and  in 
cose  it  should  oone  on  to  rain  finds  out  some 
cloi«»tpr  or  covered  yard,  and  pares  up  and 
down  hi  it.  Hi«  theme  of  conversation  is  the 
usual  one^  and  he  returns  to  hall  with  the 
flr^t  faint  streaks  or  early  da\vu  of  un  ap|M>- 
tite.  In  case  he  be  a  Johnian,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  will  take  his  '  constitutional' 
In  a  cap  and  gtnvn.  (I  once  met  two  young 

gentlemen  of  tlial  collt  eatioLC  Lren  l  mid 
cheese  in  an  inn  at  JSewmarket,  atttr  their 
walk.  In  the  ooune  of  a  fsmlKsr  oon* 
versatton  they  inronm- 1  me  that  they  had 
not  j;ot  liats,  and  should  not  purcliase  them 
till  Uie  bvgiuning  of  tite  Long  Vacitiuu.  It 
was  then  January).  After  dinner,  at 
which  h«.'  cats  but  lilth;  for  fear  of  becoming 
»^ie«^py,  aud  incapacitated  for  work  iu  the 
evening,   ha  goe^  off  to  the  fiieud  with 
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whom  he  hns  been  walking,  to  indulge  in  a 
biicuit  and  a  glut  of  wiue,  where  he  omi^ 
OM  or  two  qntt  mm,  worn  oM  ti  wbam 

poi^Ibly  begioii  talking  about  *  P«ii(lenuis,' 
at  M-!iich  he  exclaims  'All!  a  novel,  i-r:'t 
it  if  Mitli  BuprvuMS  coutcmpt.  Wanning  with 
his  t^cond  glaia  of  port  (I  bava  no  objection 
to  call  it  I'Ott,  it  b^iug  «"ld  as  «iich),  he  will 
give  you  au  accouai  of  how  he  oooe  ahirkod 
a  lecture^  and  inwiuad  tlw  Jmuor  Dean  hj 
cnly  going  to  seven  cliapals.  C)n  these  occa- 
tiftns  It  wmild  almi>^t  fff^m  if  he  jrloricd  in 
the  n-putat»on  lor  'tasiui-so'  which  the  reci- 
tal obtMno  for  bim  among  Ua  coropaniona, 
just  as  I  have  known  middlo-aged  tucn,  who 
were  amongst  the  soberest  nnd  steadiest  of 
their  day,  to  exclaim  'By  uii,  sir,  1  was 
a  devil  of  a  young  r.ikc  (iiir;'i^  my  coU.'^o 
rnrrrr.'  But  this  f  <  I'm^' <].  i  s  l:\.^t  K'li:; 
with  our  reading  roan.  A&  the  clock  btnkes 
dx,  he  burriea  off  onoe  more  to  bis  rooa9« 
after  carefully  selecting  his  own  cap  and 
pT.vn  from  the  heap.  (Nothiuir  puts  a  read- 
iup;  iiioji  so  much  out.  iii  gtiting  any  one 
eUc's  gown  by  mi^tuk'  ).  From  six  to  ten 
be  locks  hirn-vclf  in,  jniring  over  hi;^  b  >..k:*, 
triumphant  in  the  solution  of  iugcniouj  pro- 
blemst  compared  with  whidi  &e  Sphiiix'e 
was  only  a  little  deduction  after  all ;  or  Hik- 
ing, in  a  fine  poetic  p?5rcuzy,  for  a  word  of 
two  shorts  and  one  long,  to  come  into  iiis 
line.  Imagination  unfolda  her  myriad  plan- 
iOres  to  his  rapt  f;nze.  Now,  he  is  wanfleri.ig 
with  Pluto  through  the  groves  of  Academe 
(taking  care,  however,  not  to  tread  on  Ihe 
gnuw*plats),  now  diving  his  hand  into  a 
bni^,  nnd  calculating  the  c'  aius  $  uf  bringing 
up  a  red,  or  blue,  or  green  bait. 

**  Aden  he  partake*  of  lea,  wlum  that  in- 
fernal jam  ia  brought  irito  rofiii:»ition,  and 
perhaps  on  egg,  if  it  be  a  festive  occasion. 

*'  After  his  three  years,  he  cornea  out  as  a 
liit;1i  tlM^iv,  or  a  wrangler;  takes  pupila, 
obtains  a  Icllnwahip,  nrnl  dii  >  tiltiniately  at 
an  advanced  age  iu  the  po&ies^ion  of  a  collego 


living,  vfataoaai  ignowlit,  h^iff,  mA 

loved. 

Sncb  is  the  life  of  the  tharaegh-pend 
rcADiNO  Man,  and  who  thull  fay  that  it  i« 
aftor  all  a  miscmhie  one'  You  and  I,  jut 
dear  friend,  while  laughing  at  his  pecnlu-i- 
Ue^  would  hi'  glad  enough  to  atromplith  om 
half  of  V  li.U  1)  his  done.  Tl:  -  f  i::t-  i '  m- 
tk|uity  are  sour  ia  our  e^tiinaiion  oiU)- 1»> 
ctnae  «•  b«v«  been  imdUe  tn  leacA  tbeia. 

But  befon  we  lake  leave  of  the  its^ 
mm,  there  are  one  or  two  nK-re  characterijtic 
traits  which  we  shall  do  weil  to  nolioc.  Be 
•eldom  reada  an  English  woric«  and  «f  the 
history  of  his  native  countn'  h  ^'nng<h. 
almost  supernaturally,  ignorant.  Psstt^ 
occnrrMicc?  do  not  aflbct  him.  He  doea't 
care  how  many  men  are  slaughtered  m  tk 
biiikv  1,1'  the  .Hu'lum.  His  he-irt  is  at  Ma- 
rathon, his  sympalhiea  with  the  ^ailut 
Hannibal  at  Canna.  The  fielda  with  nbak 
he  is  Iw-st  acfpiainced  are  not  hat»li>-iicij*. 
but  rectangular  onp«i  with  m.nhem3t:c*l  {W- 
perti>.'g,  through  which  he  fighta  hi«wtytO 
a  stdntion  ovir  the  carcase*  of  x'.*  andr* 
Beautiful  .ij^-  -  fail  to  'l.'iL'.t  him.  'tit 
looki)  uj>on  hills,  valleys,  and  rivers,  a*  iJ>- 
teresting  or  otherwise,  according  to  tbcir  a- 
pubilittea  of  furnishing  a  sum.  Of  a'ur*  1 
niT).<^t  be  understood  toapei^  of  matbiaMtial 
reiading  men. 

"And,  apraipot to thfa,  Icanldltb«b^- 
lov.'d  ]^urcha.■•l?r  an  anei  dote,  for  the  truth  -i 
which  1  will  vouch.  The  Uer.  ilr.  ii^  ^ 
nior  Wrangler  of  his  year,  and  Fdlow  of  St. 
John*a  College,  wmh  some  time  n^^  wit*i » 
reading  party  into  W'al.  >.  ( 'n  hi:*  rptum  i 
fritOiU  tt-sking  hini  ii  he  imd  v>>ited  Sui^v  J*^)- 
•Snowdonr  ho  tvplied,  *  what  ia  iMT 
'  Why  the  great  mountain  ;  don'f  yow  luam? 
'  Oh  !  ah  !  yes  to  be  sure^  so  it  is,'  swi  l"^ 
'Why  no;*tlie  fact  is  we  had  a  littls  MB 
behind  the  bcnse  where  we  were  \odj,in§, 
qvite  high  ttunigk  Jor  aU  pntHtal  p^' 
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acBOLA8Tica  OF  Kiaar. 

lar  TBS  GOOD  OULD  TIMK~101fO  BBTOBV  MEN'S  MTltBa  WERC   TROFBtED  WftR 
KATIONAL  8CH00LS-IA:T  ALONE  TOKMESTtlD  WITII  NEW  COLLBQSM, 
AND  0TU£Ji  MODERN  IKVINTlONS  iBAD  C£5S  TO  TUEii>. 

«T  mm.  p.  M'TBAOVB. 

BcBBB.<-'ii  long  hno  eahm,  not  in  the  hett  repetr^-havinf^  three  holet  im  the 

TO  [ft  and  hro  wmdow-frarncii  mthont  glusx — about  twenty  hoys  are  to  he  eeen^  four 
only  ttith  nhoen  on  their  fcft,  and  9U  mth  remnants  of  hatt,  which,  on  entering, 
haoe  bten  respectfully  dojfed  to 

IIB.  THADDEUS  O'SULLIVAlir, 

W:inv  vcars  in  charge  of  (lie  MuLi^niMc  School,  in  the  County  of  Kerry,  and 
greatly  respected  (as  well  he  might  be),  being  a  perfect  master  of  tlie  arts  and 
Bcieitocs,  tangbt  with  nerer-Mitig  success,  on  the  exact  model  of  Trinity  College, 
DubUn. 

••Terms : — Two  ponro  wockly  monpy  ;  one  sod  of  turf  a-day  ia  summer,  two  ia 
winter^  each  scholar,  and  a  potat<i  now  aii<l  ngain." 

<*  Hurra,  for  the  Mullabttb  Academy  1 " 

And  now  fur  a  new  pu]>il  ^^euter  I'erry  Doolan,  amidst  a  gcnei'ul  sliout). 
Mr.  O'SuQivan  rises  from  his  ded^,  and  pulls  off  his  spectacles.  *'An\  is  that 
Toornlf,  Master  Ten  ncc  Doolan,  dear,  come  at  last!*'  (whisht,  boys,  with  your 
lurP!T'j"^.  Come  in,  Dooian!  come  in,  my  fine  follow,  ami  let  me  have  n  look  at 
you — outside  anyhow — we'll  see  what's  inside  of  you  in  no  time  (I  nmnu  inado 
your  head,  not  outside,  so  you  needn't  be  scratching  it).  Boys  !  yer  making  too 
much  noise  for  the  Imducbsion  [  The  induchsion  of  Terence  Doolan  will  take 
me  a  good  half-hour,  so  them  that  likes  may  take  a  scamper  to  the  bog."  Omnes — 
*•  Hurra  for  the  induchsioni"  Mind,  boys,  half-an-hour,  or  ye'll  feel  the 
eJUrap  ;  and  don't  bring  any  scraws,  but  each  one  uf  you  an  elegant  black  sod.'* 
JExeiaU  boys,  shouting — "  Hurra  for  the  indudirion  V 

**  Now  Terry,  my  man.  approach  a  little  nearer,  and  don't  be  the  lasto  bit 
fi  i;j;Ltent(l — for  this  is  a  day  o( grace  wid  ye,  and  ye'll  got  no  henlhii:'" — (Torry 
brightons  up  w  littio).  "Now  look  at  this  book:  it's  calkfl  * 'J  he  limding 
Made  Easy,'  and  contains  the  foundation  and  rudiments  of  all  the  knowledge 
and  laming  in  the  wide  world  t  Here  now,  take  a  hoult  of  it  in  your  lift  hand, 
so,  and  shut  the  right  hand  all  but  your  forefinger,  and  that's  what  youll  point 
with — (jo  have  it  illegant),  and  wo  11  Ijegin  tho  raal  Kul^H-Ii  grammar;  and 
I'll  tac^o  you  the  letters  first  an'  Ibremost,  and  then  the  Orthogrnphys  and 
£t}inolo£^s,  and  the  Syntax  itself,  ending  in  Trosocly;  which  includes,  av 
ooorse,  su  the  divarsities  of  the  Khetorical  figures,  including  pronouns  and  nro- 
nounsations,  and  verbs,  and  participles ;  and  concludes  with  ancient  and  niodcm 
poetliry,  together  with  history  antl  li^jfu*.  V>ni  thrre's  only  ('tie  way  of  bcgin- 
iiiitg,  and  that's  with  the  letters,  which  )uu  will  :>ee  Utere  di'awu  up  now  before 
you,  as  botild  and  regular  as  soldiorB,  only  they  won't  fire  at  you,  as  tlie  raal 
aoldioi  s  luiLdit  do  if  tbey  tuk  it  into  their  he<uls  (<o  don't  go  too  near  thxm),  but 
tnioh  soldiers  as  these  you  may  shoot  at,  and  the  longer  the  better.  These  are 
the  little  fellows, 

a  b  c  d  e  f  g  h  i  j  k  1  ui  11  o  p  q  r  s  t  u  V  w  X  y  z. 

And  some  of  t^bem  trooblesome  enough,  I  tell  yon.   Well  pass  tham  by  to-day, 

and  take  the  bijx  ono?,  one  attor  tho  other,  '^vlii '^i  tho  way  to  rnnqnor  them. 
And  now#  Xen^  my  man*  don't  be  cocking  your  eye  up  at  the  zaitersy  but  just 
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over  the  black  of  the  nail  of  your  forefinger.  There,  yc  have  it  I  And  wkt 
d*/e  iiiiiik  it  b?*'  (Teny  looks  doubtfiiL)     Weil,  111  tdl  you— 


ATIiat's  a  big  A,  the  kin;»  of 
the  alphabet,  th*-  Iculcr  <"  the 
host,  and  pencrul  of  all  the  let- 
ters—  bi^m  ail,  )»ee  how  he 
•tittdiM  out  hif  two  legif  «i  much 
at  to  Mf,  <■  Thrip  up  my  heels  if 
you  can."  Sny  A !  (TiTi  viAh!) 
Good  boy !  that's  the  very  ways  ot'  it  : 
you  ii  be  a  ^cat  scholar  1  Keep  your 
'fingi'x  on  him,  aiid  renumber  that  A 
stands  for  AttintioOf  that  vcmi  must  nU 
ways  pay  to  me;  and  Arithmetic,  that 
yoii'll  soon  come  to,  with  Alii<'hra, 
ami  fractions  of  all  sort^,  that'll  never 
come  9kUns&  tu  you  after  a  while  i  aatl 
Admiratkm,  that  your  mother  will  be 
in  when  she  sees  what  larabg  you've 
got.  Wait  till  you  p»t  into  hist'ry, 
and  then  you'll  see  what  u  renowned 
warrior  Alexander  the  Great  was, 
though  nothiug  to  some  of  oar  ould 
Irish  heroes.  Many's  the  good  thing 
this  letter  has  done  ;  when  you  go  home, 
look  at  the  c:aWc  end  of  your  father's 
house,  and  you'Jl  see  it's  copied  from 
the  letter  A.  Say  A  again !  (  i  cny : 
Ah  I)   Better  and  better  t 

B Here's  a  fine,  fat,  bould-1  (Mak- 
ing, bouncing  B.  Say  Bee  I 
(Buy  1)  No,  not  Bay  ;  try 
again.  (Terrv;  iieel)  Capi- 
tal !  That'll  do.  Mind,  it's  not  a 
flying  bee»  nor  a  humoiing-bee^  nor 
a  bumble-ebe^  that  sports  yellow  satin 
breeches,  and  wears  the  point  of  a 
needle  in  its  tail.  It's  a  better  B 
than  all  the  B's  in  your  lather's  garden, 
and  yon  may  tonch  this  B  oyer  and 
orer  again,  and  he'll  never  :^tin•;  you 
as  the  other  B's  do  ;  l>ut  I  11  be  after 
Btinging  you,  maybe,  lo-niorrow,  if  you 
don't  remember  him  again  ;  and  I'd 
wish  YOU  to  obiarve  that  he  stands  for 
the  Baker,  and  Barber,  and  for 
Bidlyheige,  and  Bali ycl are,  nndBdly- 
deave,  all  noted  towns  for  fairs  in  our 
counthry,  and  maybe  you'll  be  fi;i:ht- 
ing  at  them  yet,  an  your  father  and 
srandrather  hare  done  before  yoa— 
^eny  grins) — and  don't  fofget  that  B 
stands  for  ]>eef,  and  Bacon,  and  But- 
ter (if  we  eould  only  ;iet  at  them),  .'ind 
for  Blarney,  our  renowned  ciistle  be- 
sieged by  tnat  thief  o'  the  night,  Crom- 
weUf  who  thought  to  stop  our  mouths 
with  his  gunpowthcr  and  cannon-balls, 
but  was  very  mueh  mistaken.  I  think 
you'll  know  him  well  now,  SO  move 
your  iliiger  down  to 


Call  out  Cce  I   (Teny:  C^!) 
1   No,  that''*  the  ocean  vot  think- 
/  ing  of;  tliry  ajjain.  (Tirrr; 

Cee !)  Good  boy,  1  kww 
70a*d  have  it,  and  yoall  know  Ik 
again,  by  rayson  of  his  likeness  to 
half  a-moon,  oillv  turned  the  other 
way;  find  he's  n-ed  in  sjxlHnfr 
perti,  which  I  exjM^ct  you  il  be  bno«- 
ing  me  every  Saturday  for  the  dnt 
to  come ;  and  then  yon'U  see  lAit 
a  man  of  W*<*»'>g  1*11  make  you ;  and 
the  more  coppers  and  m^U  cf  tnrf.  tk 
more  larning.  The  C  wa<  a  capiul 
letter  among  the  ould  iiooian^  ani 
stood  for  Cssar,  a  great  wimor;  k 
was  first  cousin  to  Pompey,  king  of  tk 
world,  that  slew  the  rvjyptiar.s  and 
<lid  his  best  to  stop  the  covifm*  ci  the 
river  Nile.  He  was  very  near  coram; 
to  Ireland,  but  when  he  heerd  id  n 
our  great  anoesthovs,  the  FoiBoraM 
and  Firboigs,  he  thought  he'd  bes.  ^' 
at  home.  You  must  nho  n'memixr 
tliat  C  stands  both  for  Cow  ;ani  C»it 
— and  sometimes  you  know  you  cw 
bring  me  n  little  sup  of  milk  wheaifi 
plenty  wid  ye,  being  mighty  Wrf 
It — and  now,  down  with  yoarliii|V, 
and  call  out 

DDee.  (Dec !)  Good  8g«in; 
there  he  is,  Terry — a  splesdH 
f^ow!  Look  at  him  vd 
now,  for  fear  yoa'd  ferget  bim. 
which  von  never  mn.  when  yon  koo* 
he's  been  aiU'd  a  D  ever  sinoe 


time  of  the  Deluge,  when  it 
SO  dark  that  Koah  was  ohl^  ^ 
keep  candles  buniing  day  sodoigN; 

and  thin  the  snufi'ers  wor  inv'intf4 
made  exactly  like  a  J),  bnrring  tie 
handles,  which  proves  the  iruth  oi  his' 
fry ;  and  D  stands  for  DesMBStntioiv 
that  yottll  hear  of  by  and  by.  when  « 
come  to  Trigonometry  ;  and  Duct* ; 
and  Drums,  that  none  of  ti.«  Iti?  to 
hear;  and  Dogs,  that  we're  foiii*if» 
and  they  of  us,  the  cratui-s  ;  andamc^ 
the  heathens  there  was  a  ^^^"^^^ 
man  called  Demosthenes,  that 
Irish  like  a  native-born  Mite<iiin.  2ttt 
gave  instructions  to  King  Parili**^ 
and  the  Nemedians.     No  wob^» 
therefore,  at  Irish  eloqoenee  doss** 
the  present  day.    And,  by  the 
token,  wliat  should  D  stand  forbni 
Doolan,  honey  ?    Piai  oa»  wv, 
and  clever^  to 
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EEai/  —  give  it  the  tone,  my 
darling.  {Tevry,  J^ay!)  Won- 
derfol  oonect.  Here's  a  fine 
brave  letter,  tluit  Doae  of  thi> 

Kn^li^'h  could  ever  ]»ron.>nnr<'  with 
correctness,  which  shews  wiiut  little 
business  they  have  in  this  country,  but 
will  be  mincing  it  up  into  ae,  aod  spoil* 
iiT^  its  nat'hral  l)eciiitv.  BjmI  manners 
to  thim  Saxons!  Only  listen  to  the 
fellows  bawling  out,  "If  ye  pleese,  do 
eoeha  thing/'  while  all  Che  world  knows, 
and  every  scholar  in  it,  it's  phase  it 
i^hciuld  he  ;  and  I  <inly  wish  they'd 
plnisc  to  p:ick  up  thuir  duds  nnrl  Iiiivc 
thvi  country,  for  1  dou  t  think  they'll 
ever  suoceed  in  plaising  us  (Teny 
grin^  H«/ain).  Remember  now  £  stands 
for  Equality,  that  the  French  have 
been  getting  lately  ;  Hiid  Kir^is,  that's 
grcnl  fav'rites  wid  inc,  and  the  boy 
that  brings  them;  and  J^ledhndhf^ 
that  we'll  be  cominfr  to  one  day  ;  and 
Kri/i,  the  beautiful  QM<  »'n  of  the 
Jsland.4,  long  before  £ngluad  wa3  heerd 
or  thought  of  I 

^  -.  On  wid  joD  noWf  till  we  sec 

li  ^v!l:ll'Il  come  next.  Here, 
I"  'r«'rrv,  look  at  this,  and  say 
-■-  Kjt:'  (Terry,  That*? 
right,  and  don't  fi»rget  the  name  now, 
for  I  can  tell  you  a  great  deal  about 
this  letter  ;  and,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  little 
or  no  gootl,  being  the  greatest  Fright 
In  the  alphabet;  and  it  was  all  owing 
to  him,  aod  the  likes  of  him,  the  first 
gallows  was  put  up!  That  was  the 
time  when  they  hunp:  two  men  at  on  ro't, 
the  biggest  villain  at  the  top,  and  thin 
ealled  'em  Fehmt,  Mind.  Terry,  and 
never  get  that  neck  of  yours  into  the 
lialtor  ;  1)  it  if  ever  you  get  into  any 
such  trouijlc,  think  of  the  warning  I 
gave  you  at  your  Ixducqsion.  (Terry 
looks  grave,  and  says  '*Yes,  sir.  > 
Paix,  then,  it's  the  raal  pleasure  to 
tachc  you,  my  dear,  and  so  I'll  just  tell 
you,  that  this  letter  stands  lor  some 
good  things  too—such  as  Fish,  Fowl, 
smd  FU  sh,  designed  (br  the  Food  of 
man  (when  he  can  get  them,  but  that's 
the  pinch) ;  and  also  Fields,  thnt'.s  <^et- 
ting  too  lugh-rinted  entirely — and 
Football,  tiiat  yonVe  all  so  fond  ot 
Take  the  ballon  the  hop.  Terry  I  and 
don't  be  makinor  a  ball  of  verielf,  for 
rowlin;^  Ntoui's  frathernomoss.  i^own 
we  come  next  to  G. 

GCall  out  Gee,  just  as  you 
would  to  yer  father's  ould  blind 
mare.  (Terry.  Gee.)  Very 
(Too<l,  only  ye  ll  not  .^tir  tliis 
letter,  shou^  ever  so  luuU.    It's  aisy 


to  observe  how  like  be  is  to  the 
C,  that  was  like  the  half  moon,  only 
he  looks  as  if  he  had  had  a  tumble,  or 
accident  of  some  kind,  that  gave  him 
a  sort  of  a  tlnh  foot.  Wo  <^n\\'t  alter  him 
now,  at  any  rate,  but  must  go  on  calling 
him  G  to  the  end  of  lime  ;  and  a  great 
nan  he  is,  at  the  head  of  Geography, 
and  Gallygaskins,  and  Groceries,  that 
we  can't  get  hould  of,  and  Ounpowther 
(bad  luck  to  it)  ;  and  observe.  Tarry, 
and  take  care  cn  the  Gunpowther,  and 
the  men  that  carry s  it  behind  their 
backs  in  tliini  le.\ther  ])ouches,  for 
many'ti  the  line  daccnt  boy  that's  paid 
dear  enough  for  coming  too  close  to 
/Amu,  and  there's  many  mora  Gim- 
cracks  and  things  I'll  taeheyon  about 
the  G,  if  you  don't  stay  away  from 
me.    Next  comes 

HSay  Eache  (Terry,  Each  I)  I 
1  lare  ye  have  it  nat'raL 
Don't  you  think  now  sucll 
an  H  as  this  would  nifikt»  an 
excellent  gate,  if  he  had  two  more 
cross-bars?— ay,  and  stop  a  gap  bet- 
ter than  the  dacent  car  yet  father 
does  be  ])iittln«r  in  it.  But  wo  mustn't 
mcdflle  with  him  or  alter liim,  forfearhe 
wouldu't  be  knownagain,forbe'sagood 
warrant  with  the  Hunters  and  Hounds, 
and  the  Huntsmen  would  be  like  no- 
thing at  all  without  him.  He  stands 
also  for  Hawks,  antl  Hares,  and 
Hay,  and  Harvest;  likew'i;»e  in  ancient 
Uist'ry  for  Homer,  a  great  balUd 
writer,  an.l  Hercules,  a  fine  strong  man 
that  you'll  he  reading  almut  in  the 
classics  (tliat  i  ll  tachc  yoa  equal  to 
Dublin  University).  But  what  was 
Hercules  hiniself,  IM  be  glad  to  know, 
to  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles?  or 
Partiiolan,  nr  the  Gadeliuns,  or  Brian 
Burhoime,  that  druv  the  Danes  into 
the  say  at  Clontari^  Talk  of  Hercules, 
indeed,  in  ould  Ireland  1  Why,  man 
alive,  we're  swarming  wid  'em,  and 
Homers  too. 

I Now  we're  come  to  a  quecr«look- 
in^  chap,  Teny ;  ye  need  hardly 
call  hb  name  out, becau  -  >  i : 's  pro* 
nounced  the  same  as  the  Eye  in 
•^OMvhead,  though  quiteadifiercnt  thing 
mtirely,  being  a  lean4ookin^,  half- fed 
fellow,  and  your  own  eye  twmkling  aD 
the  time,  and  as  round  as  a  marble  (and 
I  hope  you'll  make  good  use  of  it). 
He  stands  upright,  and  that's  some- 
thing,  but  I'm  sorry  to  say  he  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  Idlers,  whichlkop^ 
you'll  never  do,  but  stick  to  your  mas- 
ter, that's  takin;jj  sueh  pains  wid  you, 
and  will  take  mure,  if  you  tnke  care  of 
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htm,  in  veeavd  to  weeldy  mouev, 
and  otte  bttlt  tfiflet  that  b«  telb  yoa 
of;  and  run  over  ynm-  lessons  every 
ni*;ht  before  you  to  he  J,  ini«t»*ad  of 
iuinting  the  cats.  You  must  never 
Ibr^ret  that  he's  at  the  head  of  ould 
Xreiandt  iind  tbe  Iridi  thesiaelv^M,  the 
ftrsi  of  th«  kvmaii  raee.  Pomi  down 
now  to 

J The  next  letter,  you  see,  is 
a  second  consm,  or,  uiaybe*  own 
bfotber  of  It  and  tf  eilkd 
by  tho  Baglbk  people,  but 
Jas^k  by  every  true-born,  W(  II-chIu- 
catcd  Irishman.  Gi>'e  it  the  true 
t..ne  now.  (Terry,  Ja^h  That's 
the  cut  I — you'll  know  him  again  by 
the  iQfii  lie  tokes  like  •  fiah.hook«  and 
tile  bob  fete  his  at  the  «  iul  of  it,  that 
might  lic  a  black  Jirub.  (  Terry  ixrins).  I 
thoii;rhili('M  y»iit  yon  in  iiiiiul  of  the  river, 
and  H  fi  ei^h  thruul,  tiiat  I'm  very  partiid 
to— he  stands  lor  Jac^  and  Johnny, 
and  the  hot  and  could  months  of  July 
an<]  January ;  but  he  stand.^  for  a  irreat 
deal  more  tlian  that,  for  h< tho  fir^t 
to  $[n  \\  Jupiter,  the  ureatt '^L  lu'ulhcn 
we  ever  heard  of,  and  not  the  worse 
for  being  an  IHahman  i  mgns  an,  he 
made  the  first  BuU,  and  then  tamed 
himself  into  one  !  Snre  there's  no  peo- 
ple that  has  the  raal  ancesthors  bat 
ourselves  I 

KWell,  we  hare  the  letter  K 
now— wKay"— Terry,  ^KbyV* 
Bravo  1  But  ye'U  mind  it*a 
ni^t  tl)e  Key  of  the  door,  for 
I'm  thinking  it'll  never  be  found 
agiiin;  but  the  letter  K,  thats  a 
great  improvement  on  the  I»  having  an 
arm  and  a  leg  allowed  htm,  or  an  arm 
to  his  leg,  which  is  the  same  thing"; 
and  don't  you  see  how  he  caeks  them 
out,  as  much  as  to  say  Who  cares?" 
JNow  cock  out  yer  own  elbow  so,  and 
tiien  your  leg,  and  yonVe  a  K  yo«raelf 
In  no  time,  and  that's  tho  way  to  re> 
member;  and  that  K  ^tantl^^  for  Kerr}'-, 
the  sweetest  count hry  in  tin/  whole  of 
the  wide  world,  that  haa  iviilarnt»}'  in 
itf  and  Knowledge  sueh  ia  noi  to  be 
fbund  daewhere,  and  that  you'll  be 
getting  more  and  more  of  every  day 
you  come  to  me,  and  a  Knowing  ben-, 
too,  you'll  he  after  a  while.  K  stands 
also  for  King.  >tever  forset  the  raal 
ould  Kinffi  of  Irehmd,  tttt  wov  w 
plinty  as  blaekbennea  ivid  ua.  What 
aatterg  the  new  kinp^s  to  us  at  all  at 
all?  And  now  yo^t'll  see nath'rai 
iixat  K  leads  to  ikia  L. 


LMciM«HiMv/i  now,  £11.  Teny, 
••KlU"  Thati  the  wav  oT 
it.  Bedad  it's  y«nf4f  thafs 
makinix  the  projrre?*.  A?  the 
0!ild  proverb  feays,  Ciive  uu  inch, 
take  an  L,"  which  uieaub  that  L 
•tands  for  Leaaoos;  and  die  more  id- 
iona  the  more  leamiiig,  as  Lessons 
must  nath'rally  Lead  to  all  soorts  cf 
accomplish ment«,  incluilin^  I-^tin  and 
IjOgarilhiuii),  vvltieli  I  'll  Udie  you, 
I  see  }ou're  likely  to  be  a  Leadai. 
And  I  think  yotiH  not  forget  tk*  L  bv 
rayson  of  the  Lung  1^  he  ba* 
sfretrhfd  ni:».  •\'.[}\  :\  queer  utlW  sunll 
toe  ol  hi.-*  o\v  II  -]'t "  ;llni:  up  fit  u«l 
av  it.  I  don  t  ihvnk  lic'd  have  wuck 
cfaaaoe  wid  you,  Terry,  atyoarneit 
game  of  foot  ball  ?  (Terry  gnnicatt 
more.)  I  beliere  wemaygooaaov 
to  the  next  Letter, 

M Which  is  called  l^m — sav  it— 
**Em.*'  Good  again!  andaicd 
elerer-lookino^  letter  it  is^ 
equally  bahnu  ed,  with  line  a[>- 
stroke;*,  and  splendid  down  stroke?. 
He's  at  the  bead  of  the  MiK  >iaus,  tliM 
gave  a  race  of  Kin^s  to  ire  laud  nefer 
match'd  before  or  amce.  HeV  the  k. 
gin  nin  g  of  the  sweet  town  of Midk>«r,  tfcat 

had  twenty-five  castles,  and  not  i-neof 
them  left  in  repair.  And  May[H>k, 
that  the  boys  aud  ^irU  did  lie  diuidoj 
round,  covered  with  flowers,  in  At 
good  ould  timea ;  and  Merry-^ltkiof. 
they  wor  so  fond  of,  till  the  /route*. 
And  it  stands  f3r  Multiplication,  ttint 
you'll  he  in  in  no  lime  (mind  'J  crrnawi 
tell  your  father  to  buy  a  raal  good ^ 
and  pencil^) ;  and  after  that,  it*i  oaff 


a  ho^  akip,  and  jnmp  well  mum  ti 
fractions  of  all  aoorta.   So  now  Wl 

go  on  to  N. 

N-  A   mighty   nate    letter— n(tf 
quite  no  well  £dlod  out  atf  ^ 
if,  b«l  efwy  hit  aa  oaiftli 
Ibr  how  could  we  spell  Kel>> 
litcTtdnezzar  without  him  '  or  Xif- 
tune,  kin^  of  the  say — ui  Nero,  tk* 
fiddled  himself  to  deatii  ui  Bomb 
or  died  there  of  the  Seoieh  Mdkb 
which  is  all  the  same — or 
in  our  ould,  blessed  mother  tongue— ^ 
Noddy,  which  I  hope  you'll  nevvr  U*— 
or  Numeration,  that  I  eiipeet  >uuii 
have  at  yer  Augers'  ends  ?  and  bya^ 
by  I'll  bo  taehing  yoa  aM  abeal  it 
being  a  Latin  Numeral,  which  stsa^ 
for  nine  hundred  or  nine  f|j  aisacd 
acconlin«x  to  the  bit  of  a  dasih  over 
All  in  good  time— and  a  v«rYslMlt 
time,  tool  Down  wid  your  aaua*^ 
«iidlookat«h*]i«Blklt«^lMiCiiW 
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OOh  '  Did  you  ever  we  tbo  full 
ia«x)u  rounder  than  that  'r  ui  im 
apple?  Only  the  Kerry  pippius 
are  ronnd  enough  <  vt  n  way, 

till  Vi' li<.'?:n  tn  bite  tlicm  ;  aiidtlii^  \)(r.>T 
fellow  i.s  a>  Hat  a-^  a  [>aiirake.  Look  at 
it,  Terr}',  imd  ju5t  tliink  what  soort  of 
•  noue  yoa'd  moke,  if  I  tuk  a  fancy  to 
pvc  yoor  ear  a  little  bit  of  apincb>40. 
(Tcrrv  •jY't*  frii:!it<-^ned  and  roni-M  oui 
Oh!)  liiert',  didn't  I  tell  you  so,  my 
dear  boy  ?  And  you'll  never  forget  it, 
now  iff  wanat  been  pinch'd  into  youl 
0»  that's  a  great  letter  entirely.  W  hat 
would  I  be  without  it  V  or  any  of  the 
ould  O'SuUivaua?  or  even  tlie  new 
bmncliei? — (bat  I'm  of  the  real  stock) 
— or  the  O'Connclls,  or  O'Tooles.  or 
O'Calln-jhans  or  O'l'v-H'  -:,  or  O  Gra- 
dys,  <«r  ( )  l)onnL-ls,  or  i)  SliHtighnessys, 
or  U  Flidiertyji,  or  O'Briens,  and 
wbde  TQgimokti  and  anniei  of  O't 
that  sprung  out  of  our  ancient  no> 
biUty  ?  Sure  they  might  as  11  Inso 
their  eyes  or  their  ears  (that  butm)  of 
them  ilid  lose  Jiiid  could  never  get 
back  n^in),  or  their  ver}*  nose»  off 
tli<  !r  faces,  as  lose  their  O's.'  Then 
think  of  the  round  of  a  cart-whwl, 
and  of  that  big  blackguard,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  inth  hie  Omedawni  and 
Ortlic)-j;raphics,  and  cannon  balls,  and 
the  pirn  h  of  (lie  oar  (  Terry  feels  his 
ear)  and  1  U  po  bail  you'll  never  for- 
get the  O.  But  it'»  time  we're  los> 
in^. 

PXow  -mart  with  your  nail  to  the 
V — and  call  out  lx)uld  nllor  mo, 
Pee!  (Terry:  Pay!)  Is o,  not 
Pay — that  sUintls  for  Papc;  but 
Pee,  wbieh  standi  for  Pepper,  and  Pen* 
cil,  and  Perjury,  and  Perjilexity;  that 
t  hope  von'll  hnrr»  TToThin«j  to  ^lay  to. 
And  a  mighty  nateti|^urc  he  cuts,  uil  but 
in  Parsptration  (which  I  see  ^on're  get- 
ting into,  an  no  wonder).  There  he 
Ftand^  as  straight  as  a  souldier  (hare 
a  care  of  them  ?onldier>.  Terry),  and 
with  a  knowing  kxip  ui  iiiii  ttnii. 
Dont  foiiget  that  P  sUnda  for  Peaee 
enRSry  SiSarday  momioK,  and  the 
morp  penoo  the  mon^  Ipaniin".  n-jrvorv 
or;p  knows.  What  •\voiiM  l-*oiapey 
have  been,  if  he  hadn't  hud 
the  feady  penny  in  Us  poefcet?  Or 
Cornelias  Kepos,  or  the  ould 
0*Morps  or  O'Kiais,  that  di.ln't  mind 
what  they  sported  in  them  good  ould 
times  ?  So  only  bring  me  the  pennies 
reguhir,  and  yon  nay  now  ehance  to 
be  as  big  a  man  as  any  of  thorn — why 
not?  mire 'twas  ooiy  fleik  aod  Uoed 


and  hair  and  bone>  tlioy  wor! — and 
haven't  you  got  thoui  all  yuurself, 
TeiTv  ?    Awav  you  i^o  now  to— 

QWhidi  is  the  Queerest  letter  we 
have  to  dale  with  out  and  out. 
Say  Kncf  (Terry  rrlo?  Koo !) 
!No,  that's  not  it — try  agjiin  A'ue 
Teny,  Kwehool).  Ocb,  murder,  don*t 
be  bate  towards  the  last,  Terry  I  Slip 
ycr  tontnio  down  a  little  lower,  os  if 
you  were  ;r<)iii;j:  to  put  a  l)it  tif  Imttcr 
in  \our  mouth,  and  »uv  Knr  !  ^  Teriy 
tries  the  new  phuit  "  kcyu ! ')  Welt 
that's  better — it's  a  finroffiv*  aavhow. 
Villi  >;ee  that  fellow  was  born  like  an 
O,  but  tor  the  small  curled  tail  he 
brouKht  into  the  world  wid  him — like 
a  littie  pig's  tail,  or  the  tail  of  a  cat 
sitting  forenenst  the  fire,  or  either  of 
the  two,  if  we  didn't  know  to  the  con- 
trary. There  he  is,  anyhow,  and  we 
oooid  not  out  abit  of  his  tail  off  with* 
out  spoihng  him  entirely  ;  and  he  now 
stanrN  for  (^nestion',  and  Quantities, 
mikI  (^nalitit  ^ — which  puts  me  in  iniiul 
that  iiH  turf  of  the  black  Quality  is 
what  I  like  best,  and  in  regard  to  ^e 
Quantity,  I  only  object  ^riien  it*s 
small,  but  never  when  it  oAmes  in  in 
plenty.  We  may  lave  him  uowj  and 
go  to 

Call  out  Arr!  (Terry,  Ah  !) 
No,  that's  A.  Give  a  good  rowl 
o"\ or  ton:;  no, and  blow  ver  breath 
o%crit  so — r  r  rh — just  likc//ir« 
rifti  in  pig  hunttog.  (Terry  brightens 
up,  and  gives  the  raal  arr.)  Ah,  I  knewn 
"whnt  you'd  do  when  1  tould  you  about 
the  pijj^  I  Now,  that's  a  .'^ober,  steady- 
looking  letter  enough,  if  it  wa^iu  t  for 
the  flourish  of  a  tail  he  has — as  mneh 
ns  to  say,  I  don't  care  a  Hap  for 
anybody  :"  siirns  on,  he's  at  the  head 
of  all  the  Kogues  and  Rapscallions,  and 
Rappareeci,  and  Robbers,  and  Buf. 
fians»  Mid  llawbones.  that's  infesting 
the  counthry — bad  luck  to  them  that 
broke  the  lock  of  my  door!  And  he's 
at  the  faeaxl  of  .**ome  other  ugly  vvoiils, 
sndi  as  Rints,  and  Radc-Hints,  and 
Ra,^gednes«,  and  Iva;js  themsilves, 
that*:-  the  only  raal  plentiiul  thin-:^  in 
this  l)eantit"ul  eonnthrv'.  lint  niiiu  ad 
tluitf  wo  must  give  him  credit  I'oi'  iusgood 
points,  that  tell  ns  what  a  leader  he  is 
in  the  llndinamti  that  you're  now  in, 
niul  that'll  cnrr)'  ns  on  to  the  iniiuortal 
city  ol  liome,  and  to  the  Latin  tongue, 
onl^-  it's  spoiled  there  a  good  deal  by 
tfaeur  modern  gibberish,  tMt  nascholar 
cares  abonty  bat  ttiehi  the  ooU 
tongue. 
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.SeMtHiat  r/A'eny, 


llerenow — Is'tit  thian  lovely Lt- 
ter,  Terry  ?  Dili  you  ever  see  a 
Swau  ill  full  &Ail  ?  That's  him 
to  the  lifep  if  there  was  only  a 
sup  of  wat^T  under  him.  You  must  call 
out  Ess,  (Ti'iT}*:  E^«!)  Yi'  liuvc  it  nnte. 
See  how  Statvly  he  i< !  a  mighty  rl(  *r:i!it, 
stouiy  clever-looking  letter,  and  unu  ot 
the  best  in  the  whole  alphabet,  being 
the  father,  and  gruadfathcr,  and  ^>at 
grandfather  of  all  the  Saints  in  the 
blessed  cali'!nlnr — tlifit  M'ould  be  no 
Saint,**  nt  all,  but  lur  bi:i  iutbroduction. 
So  you  must  ri\ircnce  the  S  bcyant 
all  the  other  letters  |  and  renumber, 
that  he  stands  for  Sunday,  and  Soap» 
iranst  .1  week,  before  gotnf:  to  overtake 
the  M:u^s  ;  and  Salt  with  tlic  jxitaloes 
that  day  anyhow ;  and  Saxons  (bad 
scran  to  tfaieni) — that  dnr  us  into 
holes  and  comers  (myself  of  the  raal 
old  stock  that  says  that)  ;  and  Sehocd, 
where  yer  getting  into  great  learning 
already,  and  will  soou  come  to  the 
Ili:itory  of  Scipio,  king  of  the  ould 
Romans,  and  Solomon,  that  built  the 
big;4*^  chapel  in  tlie  world;  and 
8:niip?^on,  that  pulled  it  down  ntrain 
over  hl>  own  ^lioul•iers.  And  now, 
Terry  dear,  don  t  forget  S  stands;  Ibr 
Straw  ;  and  remind  yer  father  of  the 
holes  there  in  the  roof,  that  be  pro- 
mised to  men  l  \ip  for  me  agin  winter-i* 
and  that  it's  for  an  O'Slllivan  ! 

TDown  you  pop  now  to  T,  a  r:i;il 
Date  letter,  balanced  as  true  an  a 
rope-dancer  at  the  fair.  Bailout 
Tee!  (Tern  :  r^/y/)  No, that's 
2  ay  what  the  quality  do  be  drinking  with 
crame  and  luni|)s  of  sugar  in  it.  Trv 
agam,Teel  Cherry:  ♦*Te^l")  That's 
right,  my  dear—and  youll  know  him 
again  when  youll  see  Mick  Ualloian 
coming  up  from  the  river,  with  the  two 
piggins  of  water  hanging  acmss  the  lift 
over  his  shoulders.  You  mnst  know 
he  stands  for  Tutor — and  I  bein^ 
▼our  Tutor,  he  stands  for  me — and 
ukewise  for  Turf— and  Two]Mncc  (the 
regulations  of  this  flourisliinir  Acii- 
demy) — and  Tiber,  the  gi'eat  river 
that  runs  through  iiome — and  Throy» 
a  big  city  in  the  Aste,  that  was  taken 
by  the  Phenishons  just  before  they 
came  to  settle  in  ould  Ireland,  it 
also  stands  for  Tnra,  in  the  county 
l\leath,  the  capital  of  the  eounthry  in 
ancient  times,  and  twice  the  size  of 
]>nblin^that*s  onl^  a  new  cttyt  and 
them  that  lives  in  it  none  of  the  iial 
Irish  at  all,  but  mostly  new  comfM-s, 
an',  very  trgubl««ouic  people  aad  hard 


to  i>la«**.  My  hand  t've,  1  wouida: 
give  a  »cone  out  of  ou^d  Thrinity  ibr 
all  the  burnt  bricks  and  smoky  chha> 
blys  in  Dubtint  that  were  netar  kisid 
tfjl  of  in  the  oidd  tamesl  Move  alosf 
now,  and  fix  yer  trro  eyc«  on  that— 

USay  I'rjr— Terry:  You!  iiow 
again  ;  I  declare  its  surpriaa; 
me  ye  are  now.  BemembcrtM 
letter  is  like  your  niothcr^siim 
pot,  only  there  is  not  hin^  in  it.  sod  some, 
thing  like  yourself,  for  isn't  U  & 
you  cant  forget  him,  for  he  stands  for  tfae 
University,  being  the  head  member tf 
that  learned  body — which  you  an  sot 
yet,  but  mtty  bey  who  knows?  uAbt 
which  no  mnrj  in  this  world  can  pre- 
]);iro  you  e([u:il  to  tnj'^elf,  as  yon'Usee 
by  the  i'ud  of  your  tirst  (^uaru;r.  Aoi 
it  stands  for  Unmamwriy,  that  I  1n^ 
you  never  will  be»  and  unsata&di*;* 
when  you  forget  your  master  in  n^ani 
to  the  small  matters  he  expects  youil 
bring  him.  Observe,  my  dejir  hoh 
hcis  one  of  the  vowels  that  rUfooaN 
telling  yon  about.    Go  down  now  ts 

VAs  naie  a  cut  letter assfV]FOS 
saw,  only  a  IIhI-.-  pinchwl  at  ih 
bottom,ns tliat  toors  m/)  y^atct 
there  is,  only  tlmi  s  pinched  at 
the  top,  which  is  all  the  diffiss-sBiii 
its  on&  for  duneea  it  is»  I  hof>c  ycnt 
never  have  to  wear  it,  for  my  sake.  Say 
Vee,  (Terry  :  Vay  I)  Xo,  no,  Vee— 
(Terrj-;  Vee  I)  Very  good— Umtlid^ 
You  must  know  he's  c^ed  a  coasoDAotf 
but  they  made  a  mistdps  that  gare  Ua 
that  name,  for  its  Towel  he  ou:.Hii  to 
be,  by  rayson  n  Vowel  would  be 
nothing  at  all  without  him.  He'ia 
real  good  ould  catholic  letter,  m 
stands  for  Vows,  and  Voleei,  td 
Vestments ;  likewise  for  Valeatine,  a 
great-letter  writer,  an'  throuUe  toil» 
postmistress!  an'  her  daughters,  tiat 
du  be  sf[uiuting  into  them  Valeuliaesto 
see  what  spoort  is  going  an  among 
neighbonn.  And*  by  the  same  tM» 
that  is  the  letter  that  tebngs  to  Tcois. 
the  queen  of  beauty,  and  to  Virgi!,  % 
great  fanner  and  gnizier  ne.u-  lw««fi 
where  his  bastes  fetoh'd  ingii  pne* 
and  he  was  also  a  bit  of  anosl.sBds 


steady   thriving  man. 


yoor 

nail  clown,  now,  Terry,  and  call  oat 

W Double  Vew.  (Terrv:  Doable 
Yew !)  That's  rigbtanUck>w 
anyhow,bedadl  It'sprogpe* 
yer  making.  See,  oi)  t!^^ 
the  rayson  he's  called  double  ycv  iii  be 
caufjc  it  takes  two  of  hi?  neigbbonr?  te 
juake  him  up  to  what  he  is,  tni}  ^ 
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should  have  cjtUed  hiiu  ilouWlc  V,  Imt 
thev  weit;  nut  >  r  ari  icular  thini  times  as 
wc  are  now,  luul  4.0  we  can't  help  our- 
ielves  for  the  times  gone  by.  He  ttands 
for  Wi:*e,  that  I  mane  you  to  bo ;  and 
Witty,  as  I  think  ye  arc;  and  Wi<r, 
such  aii  I  have  on  luy  hcad|  and  it's 
aiarly  worn  out  it  is,  and  I  want  a  neir 
one  nully  enoi^Ii  %  and  Whisky,  that 
brin2smanv  adacentnian  into  trouble, 
and  ninkos  us  bcc  rhnthh  :  :intl  W'.iii  r, 
that  oujiht  aiwa\'s  to  In;  niixt  with  it, 
e<|H'cially  for  layniales;  and  World, 
twit's  too  hot  for  •ome  people,  and  too 
could  for  iitliers  ;  nnd  Writing,  that 
you'll  bo  in  soon,  it'  \ cr  father  don't 
ibr^et  theiflale  ;  and  Wrestling,  you're 
M>  food  of.    (Terry  grins.) 

XGro  on  to  X,  and  let  nt  consider 
a  bit,  how  you'll  rcmimbcr  him 
again.  Fir^»t,  say  Ex  !  (  Terry, 
Ex  I)  Aprcatolier!  Well,  yon 
aee,  to  begin  with,  it's  a  crass  it  is,  iind 
must  be  hi  ld  in  riverinct' ;  and  then  it 
stands  fornuinbfr  ten,  in  ould  Ilonmn, 
and  comes  in  between  a  great  many 
words  as  yon'll  see  in  tbespelling.book 
before  long — such  as  Exertion,  which  I 
hope  you'll  make,  and  Exile,  that  I  ex- 
pect yon'll  hare  no  consarns  with;  or 
ever  beKxcomuiuiiieuted  byyourclerj^y, 
but  prove  Younelf  an  Bxtraordinary 
l^eniuSf  such  as  to  cause  great  Exulta- 
tion among  all  ynnr  friends.  When 
vou  get  into  histh  ry  with  me,  you'll 
bear  about  Xerxes — the  man  that  was 
iO  fond  of  this  very  letter,  nothing 
would  contint  him  but  having  two  of 
thr?o  X's  ^tnck  in  \m  nnme;  and  that 
didn't  help  him,  for  he  went  to  the  bad 
hi  no  time,  and  killed  himself  trying 
to  learn  Greek,  as  many  a  one  has 
done,  bein;;  a  di'sp'rate  language  to 
IcnrTf.  t'or  Vdu  can't  opc-ri  a  leaf  of  it, 
but  all  the  words  look  like  a  hape  of 
nu^gots  crawling  abont  (as  Father 
O'LaTery  used  to  ?ay — K  -i  hi>;  smvl !) 
-w-  -J-  Fuix,  thin,  v,  i  n  ni^h  hand  tlie 
\/     end  now,  (1  eny gi uis),  antl  the 
W     half-houroutby  the  shadow  there 
on  the  wail,  and  no  signs  of  the 
boys.     Hand  me  that  shtrap,  Terry  1 
(Terry  looks  frightened.)    Oh  it's  not 
for  you  i  uiaoe  it,  bnt  to  have  it  readv 
IfartheldlerB.  SavWv:  (Terry:  Why!) 
no^notWhj,  but  \Vy  _  \\  y— that'  H  per- 
fect, anyhow.    You  sci?  Y  is  a  made 
up  thini;  altogether,  cnnietimes  it's  a 
consonant,  and  soiuetuues  it's  a  vowel, 
jtMi  at  it  takes  thinss  into  its  beed  or 
t  AiU  myself  doesn't  know  which.  Th^ 
night  have  tried  hard  enooghi  no 


doubt  thry  difl,  but  they  e  »n!iln't  in- 
vent a  pioper  Y,  so  that  they  put  a 
soort  of  a  leg  to  V  as  a  make-shift. 
He's  a  sleepy  letter,  for  he*s  at  the 
head  of  the  Yawnci-s — (Terry  yawns). 
Didn't  I  tell  \m\  so  ?  And  the  linen- 
drapers  never  miss  having  him  in  their 
Yards,  an  inch  or  two  does  be  wore  oft' 
here  and  there,  and  so  it's  not  always 
the  best  measure  these  ould  yards  give. 
And  it  stand?!  for  Ymin^s  and  Yotith, 
and  Yourself,  all  which  you  are,  beyatit 
a  doubt. 

ZCome»  cheer  np  now,  (Terry 
Ins  once  morc>,  f^>r  here  we  are 
at  the  end  of  o  ir  jounicyl  Look 
at  thi:«  queer  chap  now,  ttilyou'il 
know  him  again,  and  call  out  Zedt 
(Terr}',  ZchI  !)  Better  and  better— a 
groat  finish  entirely.  Thi?  Z  is  certainly 
by  no  manes'a  regular  l*eauty,  nor  can  I 
say  nmch  in  his  praise  in  regard  of 
being  a  good  leader.  For  what  in  the 
world  can  he  lead  to,  or  where'Il  he 
lead  any  one  to,  if  he  must  be  used 
in  Zigzag,  and  Zany,  and  such  like 
words?  As  a  follower,  indeed,  he 
used  to  be  laid  hould  of,  only  the 
beaiitifnl  S  is  l)eating  him  out,  nnd 
I'm  thinking  we'll  soon  do  without 
him  altogether,  which  vrou't  be  a  bad 
riddance,  according  to  my  notion. 

"Now,  Trrenre  Doolan,  my  man, 
stand  out  albre  me.  (Terry  makes  a 
brisk  move.)  Ub«:n^  s  now,  you've 
finished  with  your  Induchsion,  and  got 
through  it  with  flying  colours  ;  and  you 
may  tell  yonr  father  nnd  mother  from 
me,  that  you'll  be  a  great  scholar,  if 
vou  come  regular.  iJon't  forpet  the 
little  matters  I  tould  you  to  bnn^  me 
from  time  to  time;  but  if  you  do,  or 
play  tnumt,  or  disoblige  ine  in  regard 
of  the  pennies,  or  the  turf,  or  the  bit 
of  thatch,  or  thim  other  thrifles,  it's 
not  at  the  head  of  the  school  you'll  be, 
or  fit  to  enter  Trinity  College,  Dub^ 
lin.    Make  yer  bow,  sir!" 

Here  the  master's  voice  is  overpow- 
ered by  the  shouts  and  yells  of  twenty 
j-oung  si^uups,  as  active  and  roistering 
m  so  many  monkeys,  each  bringing 
two  or  three  sods  of  turf  from  the  boff, 
Mr.  O'Sullivan  lays  aside  his  terrible 
strap,  smooths  his  awt'ul  brow,  and, 
wiili  a  face  clothed  in  smiles,  addressee 
his  delighted  pupils  : — 

**  1  pur  test  ye're  the  finest  set  of  boys 
my  tw  o  ey  e  s  erer  looked  at  1  Welcome, 
my  dears! — welcome,  young  gintle- 
men,attdwidoMidmiife/Sra(^Aa/  Throw 
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down  yer  sods  bebln  l  the  biords  in 
the  cor i M  l',  and  come  to  yer  lesion 
And  Tvc  tlie  pleasure  to  Ull  yees  tUal 
Muster  Terence  Dooltn't  Iitdmkriom 
has  been  highly  honourable  to  lum 
and  liin  inirciption*.  Tbcre,  Terry  ! 
you've  got  your  ourrakter  &Qmw»$  an' 


I  hope  you'll  keep  it.  Hrre,  ta^pyer 
book,  and  lto  :iu<l  sit  yLris*,4i  uuw a  un- 
der the  oldci-trw,  and  study  the  let- 
tert  all  over  s^ab*  altentively ;  only 
don't  ho  dfthblmg  wld  yer  Im*  in 
ditch. 

Nowt  first-daaa  readenooiM  op:' 


MB.  P.  M*T8A00B*a  OOHrBMI0ir»  Aim  COKOLUaiOKS  0«  TflDi  fOBBOOOra. 

Fiftv-four  years  and  six  months  hav(»  ;rono  clnn^  over  my  head,  since  I  hal 
the  huiiour  and  hnppines;*  (both  eon*>idL'n'd  very  L^VAt,  indeed,  at  the  tiiiid)«t 
being  lii  .-^t  placed  mider  tbo  tuition  oi  Mr.  Tluiddcus  O'SuUivan. 

No  one,  ufiar  haThif  read  the  foregoing,  needs  to  be  tould  what  aa  teooa. 
pllshed  teacher  and  practised  adept  he  must  hare  been  s  particularly  at  the 
du'licm  ceremony,  iuch  m  I  have  endeavoured  to  relate ;  varied,  'tis  true,  I  f 
he  had  jrn  at  powers  of  8|>eeeh  nnd  a  mo'st  wonderful  divctvhy  of  topics,  lite- 
rally rrowded  loiietiier,  or  eratnmcd  ^»ouie  might  say,  jumblud)  in  such  a  wiv, 
iliHl  it  was  currently  miid  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  believed,  too,  that  **W 
wifs  wore  out  twice  as  quick  as  the  priest's,  by  raysou  of  the  press  of  faiss. 
leiiu»'  hi  l>ad  in  his  head**'  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  O'SuUivan  c  aitrived  notonH 
to  Ir.id  a  toln  ably  eomfortaM*'  life,  but  to  leave  ten  bri^b'.  i^olden  guitiMS 
behind  him,  uliirli  wore  Ibuiid  in  mu  oh  1  inkstand,  jpost  earelblly  papered  up, 
and  eueiu»ed  in  an  elt^ant  sod  of  the  real  black  turtj  dextrou&ly  scooped  oiU 
f<Mr  the  sacred  deposit,  and  thus  labelled  s — **  For  immadiato  use  amr  at 
decase.  Ten  new  baloon  ^neas  endosed,  Ibr  the  daeent  intenneotof  iv 
0*t>ULLrvA!f.    Pray  for  me." 

And  maybe  he  hadn't  t!ic  raal  bemn',  and  thivo  nights  wake,  and  plenty  of 
tine  malt  wliiskey,  and  cdegant  Inrnp  sugar,  that  was  twenty-pence  a  pouwi 
them  times,  and  taj  that  co&t  ten  hiullings  u  pound,  and  bushels  of  potato^ 
and  plenty  of  butter  and  salt,  and  loaves  of  white  bread*  and  rsiil  bouM 
candles — not  a  dip  to  be  seen  ;  and  the  cronawningp  and  heennig,  ao<l 
Fcrceehing  we  had  after  hi  in,  that  mlizlit  be  lieerd  seven  jroo^l  mile?,  anJ 
more,  all  roun<l  MtiUahish  ;  and  all  the  ould  pupils  nnd  scholars  that  could  be 
got  to  the  fore ;  only  that  we  Imd  been  having  a  little  bit  of  a  dLsturbnuice  >i 
the  country  about  five  years  before  that  time  (that  was  in  171^B),^  thstaw 
people  woidd  be  calling  a  rebellion,"  and  some  of  onr  boys  not  beiv  $o  F^- 
ticular  in  taking  the  master's  goo<l  advia^,  had  crowded  too  near  the  sonlditf^ 
and  many  of  them  contrived  badly  cnonjrh,  «ome  beinir  introduced  to  the  Ittttr 
F,  and  others  .-^ent  fi>r\vard  to  Cork,  and  so  on  to  l"on'i::n  part*?.  Amon^  ll»&*» 
i  m  sorry  to  >ay,  wad  uiy  frieUil  at  that  time,  Terence  i>oohiD,  who  had  gFS*> 
Up  a  fine,  strun'^ ,  active  fellow ;  only  his  head  was  so  foil  of  Csesars,  and  fain- 
peys,  and  Sampson,  and  Ilerenhvs  and  the  rhcanicians^  and  Fomorian«,  anJ 
FirbolLT?'.  and  tne  rest  of  the  ould  lieroes,  that  he  never  could  take  well  to  iIjc 
farm ;  but  would  bi*  marching  and  countermarching,  and  rackettinir.  and  t«ini^ 
about  the  coimtry  with  his  young  commcroguee,  and  teaching  every  oue  hov  it 
drive  the  Saibons  clane  out  of  Irdand.  Doolan  wrote  a  good  band  be  got  fn^ 
the  master,  and  knewn  his  figures  purty  well,  but  didn't  like  addition  or  mul 
tiplication  half  hO  well  as  abstraction  and  division,  that  he  pursued  a  trifle  t'^' 
far  at  times,  and  could  'h-\\v  elegant  coffin?,  with  othtT  acrompli^hmcnT*.  i^*' 
ended  in  his  being  orderud  utV  on  a  voyaLre  of  discovery  ;  and  whether  tn»'^ 
not,  we  heerd  iiM  of  a  stningo  tliauster  that  happened  to  the  ship  that  tak 
our  boys,  that  was  driven  clean  into  the  Cannibal  Islands,  where  some  of  theu 
that  wor  fat  enough  didn't  live  long,  1*11  engine  ye.  But  whether  Tfny 
Doolau's  bones  wor  picked  clean  the  lirst  go  off,  or  he  sent  up  into  the  county 
to  be  tatto'd,  and  thin  married  to  one  of  the  king's  black  datighien^  wu 
could  lind  out. 

After  all  said  and  done,  however,  and  upon  due  reflection,  now  tbt  ^ 
own  vagaries  are  over  (which  I  need  not  rehite  yet  awhile),  and  I  sn  oal<i« 
sober,  grey  dieaded  man,  I  have  come  to  the  notion,  that  the  less  we  keep  Ulujf 
of  our  ancestors  the  bettsrt  being  dead  and  gm,  andoaa  do  nothiiff 
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n«,  we  bawling  and  alioutinrr  ever  so  lou  I  for  them  to  come;  and  supposing;  they 
f^ffWhf-ar  us,  and  wirre  willin^^  and  uble  to  come  back  to  ii??,  T  greatly  doubt 
whether  we  should  Tind  a  good  I'armer  or  daeetit  Ijreeebes-inaki'r  among  them. 
No,  the  best  thin^  we  can  do  now  is  to  tr^  whether  we  cant  help  ourselves  j 
and  I'm  thinkin|r  umt  a  good  bit  of  lattd  at  ittt  value,  well  do^  with  the  spade^ 
a  good,  (  Iran,  tidy,  active  wife  to  mind  tbc  cows  and  the  children,  ami  that'll 
not  pluck  the  ^Tf'Ofo  too  often,  but  um;  h»  r  needle  Instead — a  good  bed  to  lie 
down  in—good  bread,  and  meal,  and  |)uta'.oes  (  that  ;ire  coming  back  to  u«,  tiiey 
— ffood,  wholesome  water  to  drink,  and  a  eup  ot'  tea  at  Js.  <id.  a  poundj 
with  alittle  sugar  at  4id.,  and  a  bit  of  fat  bacoiiy  iniide  of  a  well-boUeUt  drum- 
head  cabbage,  now  and  again.    Mind,  1  t<dl  you,  tlicse  are  not  thing!  to  be 
despised,  and  can  still  be  got  in  Ii'eland  by  them  that  looks  after  them,  and  not 
mVuid  ofwork.    And  in  regard  to  them  that's*  gone  and  going  to  Anit  l  ioa  (God 
HKred  them,  (  say),  they'll  all  find  the  difVerence  between  Irish  work  and 
American  work,  and  a  few  of  them  may  be  coming  back  again  to  us  some  tiuc 
day,  when  they  hear  that  industry  is  making  Ireland  the  country  she  ought  to 
be,  and  that  we  have  found  out,  by  dear-bought  cxperiencOf  how  much  more 
profitable  it  is  to  Ik-  tilling  the  land,  and  minding  our  own  business,  than  dig- 
ging into  one  anotlier's  carctises,  u(  t ling  drnnk.  ri  etiing  about  oilier  people's 
ti&mty  and  huwbugging  the  neighbours.    Anci  in  regard  to  thew  JSational 
Schools  and  New  Colleges,  that  maybe  I  might  have  been  a  little  too  bard  upon 
at  Grst  starting ;  my  advice  to  my  countrymen  is,  to  give  thin^i  that  have  been 
fixetl  on  a  fair  trial,  and  we  what  sori  of  people  they  nmkit^  and  act  accordingly. 

But  I  df»n't  mean  f<>  inebule  the  \Yorkhon>«'.<  or  the  gaols  in  thi^  ndvice,  for 
my  oj)iiiion  is  that  the  ^uer  they  that  ore  tit  them,  can  get  out  of  tUumugaiu, 
the  better. 
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Ct"  ''L"-"*         1*.      I  l-  ir  v. 'W  ' '**r^] 


t. 


n--^  poets  spf<r>«cb  xbtie  tobHscts. 

TiJ*  cv  ntrxjt  l^- I  tee-*,  of  Cl  .:r5<.s 
m  -rv  mirkf  j  i">J  m^i^r,  a*  ;ho  o^riicm. 
pla:j<^  IS  occuiird  w;tJb  *u -  ji-cu  iliai 
a^idrMB  the  atSctiinos  ntW  than  tbe 
inttfilect.  Thus,  in  dwr.Iirj  the 
pa«!*oo  or  tho  rl»-iih  of  oar  VU-^K-d 
B»^i'.-efTitr,  th>.'  Italian  zivet*  foil  vcot 
to  ail  tbe  entbu^ui^ai  04*  his  natora— 4o 
all  the  passionate  sensilMlities  which  he 
would  dispUj  if  he  weiv  a  >peftiior 
of  tho  a'wfui  ^i.vne?  irhirh  he  p  -urtra^^ 
**  The  temperamrQt  ot  ihski  natioa/' 
ob«erTes  Hr.  Starker,  *'as  eooCrasbcd 
tmh  onr^  nanifests  itself  in  an  io- 
teose  pmmal  ^npathy  wtih 


a^  a  man,  wiurh  ve  can  hardly  und&> 
stand,  aad  cxcttes  thea«  whien  thcr 
write  or  paiat,  to  libit  disfilaj  of  allths 

m  oxrrATsjsnt  passions  t^At  cin 
ai^iate  the  boxuan  bnea*t.*'  Thi«  syin- 
patbr  wiih  the  Sarioar  prodocv  s  cor. 
n-^poadin*  petMial  aatifMShy  t  >  all 
vtrTv  live  caa5<-  'm^  to  -ro^k}  "f  hi? 
r^ffrrrjj  uii'i  tJtath.  The  sonoeb 
which  1  hare  «elected  from  many  to 
he  fbond  of  the  tame  descrfpCum,  fer- 
ciUj  exhibit  the«e  Italian  cbaracterii- 
tic5,  lOiiie  idea  of  which  I  <  en^irt- 
Tcure«J  to  convey  by  tn^n-Iatiin  to 
thc-<e  who  are  not  act^u^nuxi  niiii  ih^ 
hn(rjs4;e  of  the  originalsL 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anrthin« 
of  the  5Aroe  length  more  sublinte,  t-vA 
at  the  same  time  more  terribc,  than  the 
soonet  of'*  GiaBiii there  is  nothing  ii 
the  isBge  ef  poetrjr  bolder  ia  eoooep- 
tion,  or  monr  inton^e  iaiti 
taoo*  thaa  tL^  UuA 


Qoaado  Gea&aeO*  nkimo  lamento 

Schiuse  le  tombe,  ele  Montagae  scoeae> 

Adamo  sbigotiit  j  c  sonnolento 
Alzo  la  testa,  e  so\Ta  i  pic  rirzo^se : 

Le  torbide  pupille  iutoniu  uiocase 
Vkaat>    laenirimia  e  di  qMreato* 
£  paljpitando  adaionadd  clii  foese 
Lui  cho  ppndeva  in<«an;Tninato  e  fpento. 

Come  lu  ec'pue*  alia  rugo6a  tronteif 
Al  crin  canuto,  ed  alle  guancie  smorte 
Colla  pentita  man  fe*  danni  ed  oato. 

Si  Tolse  lagrimando  alia  consorte, 
E  frrltlti  51.  che  rimbombonne  il  monte : 
io  per  te  diedi  al  mio  Signor  la  morte. 

ujpoii  THB  ataTB  or  xaa  ksdbbiibb. 

When,  in  thai  last,  hmd  wail,  the  Son  of  God 

Rent  u]n  n  graven  and  shook  the  mountain's 
Adam,  artrij^h ted  from  ]\U  w  trl  l  long  sleep, 
llait»c'd  up  bis  bead ;  then  Mark  iuiu  upright  stood : 
With  ftar  aad  woadcr  fiUedy  he  morea  anmnd 

Hh  troubled  eyet^ — tlien  asked,  with  throbbing  heart, 
AVho  was  that  nwtnl  One  who  hung  apart, 
Gore-Stained  and  liiel^  on  the  curst  tree  bound. 
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Soon  as  Ite  lenmcO,  his  penitent  hand  tlefilud 

His  shrivelled  brow  and  bloodleii  cliedcft  and  toro 
The  hoary  locks  thnt  streamed  his  ahonldmo*er» 
Turning  to  Eve,  in  lamentation  wild, 

Ho  cried,  'till  Calvarj'  echoed  to  the  cry— 
WoxAN  1  ron  thxb  I'tb  oitem  mt  Loan  to  nmr* 


aOPEA  LA  nUPBIASIOXS  DI  CI  UP  A. 
OI  TfjlflSaaO  MOVTL 

Gittd  1*  infiime  pieazo>  e  disfjento 

L'  albero  aitcese  il  venditor  di  Cris^to  \ 
Strinsic  il  liiccio,  c  rf^!  v()r[H^  JibbandoOEto 
Dail'  irto  mnio  penzular  I'u  vislo. 

Cigolava  lo  spirito  scrrato 
Entro  la  atrocza  in  anon  rabbuwo  c  tristo » 
E  Gei'u  bestcmmiava,  e  il  suo  peccato 
Ch*  empiea  1'  inferno  <!i  eotnnto  acquisto. 

Sbocco  dal  varco  aUiii  con  unruggito. 
Allor  Ginsttsia  1*  affcrrd,  e  snl  monie 
Kel  san^e  di  Gesil  tingendo  il  dito, 

Sfnvr.e  con  qiicllo  al  inalL-dctto  In  fronto 
Scnti'nz.i  (1*  immortal  jnanfo  infinito, 
E  lo  lancid  sdegnosa  ad  Aeheronte. 

aSOCE  XX>  8TES80  P£N8ISRO. 

Lancid  quell'  alma  all*  infernal  rividra» 

E  ^i  fc'  pran  trcmuoto  in  quel  moniento  ; 
B.ilzava  il  nionte,  ed  ondeggiava  al  vcuto 
La  salma  in  alto  etrangolata  e  nera. 

GH  Angeli  del  GuTario  in  an  la  aera 
Partendo  a  volo  tacitunoe  lento 
La  videro  da  lungi ;  e  per  spavento 
Si  ferdeir  ali  al  rolto  una  vifsicrn. 

I  Demoni  t'rattanto  uU'  aer  tc-tixi 
Calar  V  appeso ;  e  le  infocate  apalle 
Air  esecrando  incarco  eran  feretro. 

Cosi,  iiliilnTido  e  bcslemmiando,  il  caUa 
Prescr  di  stijje,  e  al  vagubomio  spetro 
fiesero  II  corpo  nella  moru  valle. 

TWO  SONNETS  ON  JUDAS. 

I. 

Down  on  the  Temple-floor  the  traitor  flung 

The  infamous  bribe  for  which  ho  sold  the  Lord 
Then  in  despair  rushed  forth,  and  wiUi  a  cord. 

From  oat  the  tree*  hia  reprolMite  body  hung. 

Pent  in  his  throat,  the  straggling  spirit  poured 
A  iiiitjjrlud  sound  of  rage  and  wildest  ^ief, 
And  Cliri'^t  it  ftir^cd,  nml  its  own  sin  in  chicli 

Which  gluiicd  iicli  witii  triuuiph.s  no  abhorred. 

Farth  with  a  howl  at  last  the  spirit  fled. 

Then  Justice  bore  it  to  the  holy  mount, 
And  dipping  there  her  finger  in  the  fount 

Of  Christ's  all-saued  blood,  the  sentence  dread 

Wrote  ou  its  brow  of  everlasting  woe, 

Thatt»  loathing*  plunged  it  into  hell  hdoir. 
VOL.  xxzv. — NO.  ccix.  2  s 
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Ppwn  into  Icll  ill  i'.  wretche^l  soul  the  flung, 

SvIh  u  lu  1  a  iJti^hly  eariLquakc  shook  ihe  ground; 
The  mountiun  reeled.   The  irind  iwepi  fifirce  annmd 

Tltc  liUick  and  strttnglf^l  body  irlicre  it  hung. 

From  C;ilv:vry  ;tt  cve,  tlio  an^t  i>  wentlintr, 

Oil  slow,  lui^'l.cd  v.  'wvzt  tlieir  holy  vlp!  o'er, 
Jr^aw  it  nt'ir,  ur.«l  i*>v".lt  tucir  while  Tvings,  blendii^ 

Willi  li  L'iu:  Iiivj:  iV-ar,  their  pure  eyes  spread  before. 
Mvantrhile  fiends  }>!uok  Um  corse  down  in  the  gloom. 

And  o!i  their  burning  eboul  lers,  as  a  bier, 
Convev  til"  lim  tlicn  to \x<  nn!P"lo«s  doom. 

Ciii.  ill'-  :ind  how  lino;,  downward  thus  they  i^tecr 
Tlio'r  litill-wHrtl  course,  n;id  in  iis  depths  restore 
The  wandering  soul  to  its  damned  eone  Once  tmr.'. 

aopmA  OI01M. 

Allttv  che  Giu<la  <li  furor  gatollo 
Piond^o  <'ird  nimo,  riipido  si  mosse 
1/  insii:::U«  r  suo  demone,  e  scontrollo 
iiattcuuo  r  aii  come  flanuua  ro&ae; 

Pel  nodo  che  ni  lellon  rattono  il  coUo 
Gill  ovlbollor  delle  lUTcnti  fofse 

AjJiH'ii.i  cm  \v  scabro  u;:!ie  rotollo 
Cii'  umT  ie  carui  e  i>ihiUron  V  osae ; 

E  in  mezzo  al  -rampo  ddla  gran  bnfbm 
Con  diro  ghii;no  Sataiia  fa  Tieto 
Sptanuar  U?  nij^hi'  del! a  frorite  altera: 

Foi  fra  le  bracM-ia  si  reco  (juel  trialc^ 
K  eon  hi  bocca  t  uuiigaute  e  ncra 

il  baoio  cbe  «m  daftaa  Ghrirto. 

aoaoiBT  nvoH  xhbii. 

Spent  with  theetm<rg1e8of  bisnifid  de?pair, 

Ju<lar<  hun;r  gn^'ping  from  the  fatal  tree  ; 
Then  swift  th»«  tempter-fiend  sprang  on  hiui  thefc^ 

Flajjping  his  llanie-red  wings  exuUinglv. 
With  ^ripins  clarwe he  clutched  the  iioeee  that  bonmd 

The  tiaitcr*8  tbroat,  and  fcorhxl  him  down  below. 

Where  beU's  bot  depth?,  tnee^sint  bubbUe^  fjffw 
His  burning  H'jsh  and  cr.icklinfr  >jnno««  around: 
There,  mid  the  gloomy  :^li:i'U  s,  a&under  riven 

By  storm  and  lurid  liuuiL-,  was  Satan  seen ; 

Relaxing  bis  Ktern  brow,  with  hideone  grin. 
Within  hia  diiskv  arms  thewretebbe  caught, 
And  with  STnn*r!ii;  i1  lijvs,  full^iinon-^  ri-i  ^  hot, 

Bej^id  the  kiss  which  he  to  Christ  had  giveiL, 
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FoDR  diijri  after  M.  De  GreouU's 
d^Mrtore,  tbe  youiis  girl  and  the 
JRatmis  sat  sadly  fouaidthe  table,  iHab. 

inn  to  pass  nn  the  wenrv  evening 
piaxing  their  wonted  |5''inio ;  but  Berthe 
abuffled  the  cards  in  tin  abstracted 
maiuMr,  md  neither  aieter  ii|)oke  of 
beginning.  Presently  a  load  tafiplng 
nt  the  door  made  them  Ptart. 

*'  That's  like  the  chevalier's  knockp" 
exclaimed  Berthe. 

It  it  he  r  mnttefed  Emilie,  grow* 
■Iff  pale. 

In  Imth  ho  had  jtist  airhed  from 
Greoubt,  Suzanne  hurried  to  open 
tbe  dooff  end  scarcely  had  he  entered 
thehonse,  than  she  exclaimed  with  joy, 

aot  nniningled  with  fear — . 

"Grjicioiis  heaven  1  are  von  rome 
back?    What  does  this  sudden  return 

Without  waiting  for,  or  indulging 

m,  grcetincf;  or  salotations*  he  an- 
swered the  qno^tion — 

*'  It  mean:)  that  the  Baron  has  ex> 
petted  me  ttook  the  fiutean*— diiinhe- 

rited  me !"  And  he  added  with  a  satis, 
faction  contrasting^  !rtran«]rely  with  his 
words — "Now,  1  have  neit tier  family 
nor  fortune ;  nothing  I    In  I'uct  I  am 

free* 

*<Gractonagoodne0»l  whatheeteken 

place  ?" 

Ga^ard  responded  not,  but  stood 
saxing  at  Emihe,  whe^  ronte  andtmn. 

Wing  with  joy,  dared  not  raise  her  eyes. 

"  l^Mt  tt'll  UH  whut  has  takon  place," 
repeated  Snz  inne,  impaliently  ;  "you 
look  triumphant,  like  Saint  Mitre, 
when  he  walked  through  the  town  of 
Aix,  with  his  head  in  hie  band ;  I  don't 
see  that  theie  is  any  cause  fn-  joy. 
Do  take  a  sea^  and  let  us  hear  ail 
about  it." 

«*WheB  I  ronehed  the  diatean," 
•aid  Gaspaid,  '*my  ^ndflt^cr  was  in 
thf  jT'^^'f^y  '""^t  to  own  apartment; 
it  waa  there  he  received  me.  * 

•*Tbe picture  gallery  ?"  asked  Berthe. 

**  Precisely.  The  Baron  was  loung- 
ing in  his  huge  black-leather  tauteuil, 
in  th<?  \Qry  jjo^tnre  in  which  he  re- 
ceived his  vassaia  and  tenants.  Father 


S^'lvestre,  his  cbapl^n,  stood  cIos3  by 
him.  I  advanced,  my  heart  rather 
disturbed*  and  remained  befbra  my 
irritated  guardian,  awaiting  that  be 
would  bold  out  his  hand  to  me.  JIow- 
evei' expectation  was  not  gratitied. 
*  Monmawt  said  he,  knitting  his  thick 
silvery  brows,  *  it  was  time  you  should 
make  your  siibniip'?i(  n. '  *  1  obey  your 
orders,'  1  replied ;  '  and  I  beg  to 
aiisure  you  i  feel  deeply  the 
descenskm  yoq  banre  sneWed  to  me 
concerning uat  marriage.'  'Ofeootsev 
I  had  to  j^ve  it  np,'  ne  int<>rTnpt'^d, 
with  bitter  in>ny ;  *  how  could  it  t^ke 
place  ?  the  heiress  has  been  cut  off  by  a 
malignant  fever/  ** 

**  Oh  I"  triumphantly  exclaimed 
Suzanne,  who  could  not  help  indnln'- 
iug  in  het  peculiar  reflections,  "God 
hu  crushed  the  Bann's  wiU ;  it  is  well 
noor  Mademoiselle  De  la  Verricre  hat 
been  railed  to  heaven." 

*'  Were  she  still  alive,"  continued 
Gaspard,  *'  I  should  find  myself  neither 
more  nor  ksa  ^ppy^  f<v  I  was  Mfy 
determined  not  to  marry  her.** 

Having  announced  to  me  this  ne^^•?, 
the  Baron  dismissed  me  from  liis  pre- 
sence. Meanwhile,  i  saw  clearly,  Irom 
bis  manner,  that  somethiiig  ronabed 
to  be  told.  In  fact,  the  next  day,  aSiat 
um^'',  \  Wiis  sent  fco* ;  tbe  Bererend 
chaplain  was  stiU  juesent." 

•*  •  Qasp.'urd,'  said  my  grandfather,  in 
a  rather  amiable  tone,  Mhave  decided 
that  you  sliall  take  a  wife  before  this 
year  is  mer,  and  again,  this  tune,  I 
have  chosen  a  helpmate  fur  you.  You 
shaU  wed  Madame  de  Ohateouredon  % 
her  late  husband  left  h  r  an  immenae 
fortune  ;  it  is  a  most  desiraijie  allianee. 
You  may  thank,  for  the  success  of  the 
negociations.  Father  Sylvestre,  who 
made  tbe  demand*  and  pieted  both 
my  word  and  yours/ — I  nwniimed  din. 
ttiayed  and  stupifird/' 

**  \%  the  widow  such  a  disagreeable 
pmea?"  hinted  Berthe. 

On  tbe  contrary,  she  is  a  handsome 
brune,  of  a  lively  and  plf  i-ing  di-pn^j, 
flon,  but  the  name  #ne  bears  is  any 
ihw§  but  anstocnuicy  albeit,  her  late 
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hnsband  boQglit  one  of  thoK  oflicet 

calletl  tdrnnnrUff:  h  vilain*  Howcror, 
the  bc5t  fifntilshomuie  in  tho  country* 
have  come  forward ;  she  might,  if  she 
choiQ,  be  married  to  a  Simieae  or  « 
Fonteves  *' 

**  Why  should  you  not  marry  her  ?'* 
Suzanne  interrupted,  with  astoniab- 
inent. 

**  Because  I  have  not  the  least  liking 
for  her." 

**Thi8  strikes  me  as  perfectly  nn- 

reasonable,"  n  tnrted  Suzanne,  shaking 
her  head  with  uisappmbation;  "but 
let  us  ^^.•e;  what  objections  did  you 
state  to  the  Baron  ?" 

Merely  that  I  did  iiot  wish  to 
many  yet.  1  besought  him  to  allow 
me  n  year  or  two  more  of  librriy. 

'i'hen   .    But  there  is  no  im-d 

to  tell  you  what  passed;  you  know  the 
Baron's  eharacter.  He  gaire  me  his 
malodictiont  and  expelled  me  from  his 
chateau.  I  retired  immediately,  took 
the  coach  back  to  Marseillesi  and  came 
at  once  to  your  house." 

'*  Jfoniiietf/"  exclaimed  the  Ravenst 

are  you  to  lose  the  handsome  inheri- 
tance and  the  <^1d  title  of  your  family? 
Ko^  this  cannot  be." 

"  But,  it  tciil  bet  in  all  probability,** 
quieUv  said  the  Chevalier. 

*'  There  is  no  chance  that  the  beau- 
tiful Madame  de  Chateauredon  will 
obli;:e  )  ouby  dying  also  is  there?** 
ventured  Berthe. 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  she  should  I" 
he  returned. 

*♦  Metliinka  you  would  act  rightly," 
observed  Suzanne,  ••  this  time,  in 
obeying  your  guanlinn.  Now,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  1  don't  see  any- 
thing very  rational  in  your  I'efusali 
you  don't  love  the  charming  widow  ; 
granted.  Wellf  marr>-  her  first  and 
love  will  come  nftcrwanl^." 

"Never!"  retorted  Gaspard,  turn- 
ing  bis  looks  towards  Eiuilie.  **  More- 
over, I  have  another  reason,  not  a  per- 
sonal one  though,  to  refuse  the  hand  of 
the  widow.  Paul  dc  Gillaret,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  mine,  is  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  Madame  de  Chateauredon ; 
Perhans  she  loves  him.  So  you  see  that 
I  could  not  become  his  rival  after 
having  received  his  confidence.  Thi^ 
of  course,  I  eouM  not  tell  the  Baion." 

Certainly  not,"  said  tlu;  dame ; 
••however,  it  behoves  a  true  gentil- 


homme  not  to  betray  a  friend,  even  si 
the  Ics*  of  thr  title  and  fortans oC  IbS 

Grcoulx  V)aronage  ;  yet  * 

"Believe  me,  I  regret  nothing  1^ 
faitermfited  Gaifiard,  with  boiHeniai 
joy ;  **  I  feel  myself  so  full  of  hope 
and  courage.  Oh  !  liberty,  imle- 
pendenof.  are  fine  and  grand  thtnjN! 
How  sweet  it  is  to  live  thus,  the  mind 
easy,  and  the  heart  master  of  ibelfl 
Doubly  sweet  it  seems  to  me,  vkn  I 
think  of  the  dull  youth  I  spent  in 
the  midst  of  luxmry  n-f?  riches! 
What  i?  it  to  me  to  work?    To  be 

foor?  1  feel  I  shall  be  happy.  Andshall 
confess  the  pangs  of  my  Utter  yesn? 
I  was  like  a  captive  sighing  after 
liberty ;  nor  could  I  help  thinking  that 
the  death  of  my  relative  would  mate 
me  free  ;  certain  it  is  that  I  would  not 
have  wept  over  him;  still  my  conscience 
ollen  smote  me.  Bat,  tluak  besresr 
now  I  can  prav  that  he  may  live  a  ki|; 
and  happy  life  1*' 

He  is  seventy-five/'  observed  Bcr- 
the,  "  and  the  late  Baron,  his  father, 
after  whom  he  takes  in  many  vays, 
lived  until  ninety-eight  jmn  ef  s^ 
He  also  was  a  terrible  man,  whooaosed 
the  death  of  three  wives  throo^ier* 
row  and  ill-treatment." 

"Did  you  know  him,  too?'  asi^ 
M.  de  Greoulx,  with  surprise. 

"  We  did. "  returned Soanne,  cortly, 
not  wishing  to  say  more  on  this  asb- 
ject. 

The  Chevalier  was  rather  perplcicd 
to  know  how  the  dames  had  heeone  le- 
quainted  with  his  family  ;  however,  as 
they  always  avoided  ttatisfying  him  no 
this  jK)int,  he  let\  it  to  time  or  tb^r 
own  leisure  to  unravel  thU  nivsterr. 
Moreover,  another  and  deaa^r  thoogbl 
engrossed  his  mind. 

"  I  look  cheerfully  upon  tkisp 
now,"  he  resumed ;  "I  have  t'onqon' 
ed,  pel  haps,  twenty  years'  indeprt>- 
deaee  and  happiness  I  Mj  gtwl 
ladies,  some  day  X  shall  tell  yo«  Ck 
secret  of  my  h^t ;  for  the  presmt  I 
muFt,  without  tair^dng  any  long*?, 
roii-ider  wh'<t  I  li  i  l  he.st  undert.iketo 
make  out  au  hoiiural'le  livelihuo«i.  I 
think  I  will  enlist  in  the  kin^li 
army  1" 

These  words  caused  an  alteration  is 

Emilie's  countenaTice,  fur  i-he  lost  not 
a  word  of  this  conversation,  spite d>< 
attention  hlie  ap])eare<i  to  bc»tov  oa 
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loine  embroidery  work.    The  Ravens 

excIaiDic-d        one  voice — 

**  Don  t  ilrtjam  ot'  it,  M'm.neur  le 
Cheraiier ;  there  U  not  a  wor&e  trade 
than  war.** 

Yet  I  most  do  eometbiii^ ;  I  could 
not  support  myself  long  with  the  hun« 
dred  hivis  I  may  procure  by  the  .sale 
of  somv  jcwds,  now  porft'ctly  siipor- 
liuous  to  lac.  Kvcn  without  a  carosse 
or  ia^uats,  I  should  soon  see  Uie  end 

oTthis  sum." 

*•  Don't  let  this  torment  you,"  re- 
joined Berthc ;  **nn<l  don't  you  l>y  any 
rocaiu  go  and  sell  your  jewels  lo  some 
Jew,  who  would  not  give  you  half 
tihetr  value.  Remain  quietly  ut  your 
hostelry.*' 

*•  15 lit,"  he  rotortcd,  "  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly lead  any  longe  r  tlie  life  of  a  no- 
hleiiiaD.  Nor  w'ui  I  wuh  till  1  aui 
compelled  to  accept  your  generous 
ofier.  I  have  the  greatest  aversion  for 
debts." 

Don't  I  tell  you  not  to  mind  it," 
repeated  the  Raven;  *'Horae  day  or 
otucr  we  will  talk  again  about  your 
affikirs,  and>  with  the  help  of  God,  they 
may  prosper  better  than  you  imagine ; 
don't  you  think  so,  sister?" 

I  quite  agree  with  you,"  responded 
the  other  Haven. 

Bf .  de  Greoulx  heartilj  thanked  the 
eood  dames  for  their  devoted  interest. 
He  could  not  help  smiling  at  their  as- 
sarancc.  They,  poor  old  women, 
who  foretold  that  he  would  arrive  at 
fortune  I  However,  he  felt  not  the 
lees  grateful  for  the  self-dental  they 
showed  in  putting  all  their  resources 
at  hi*  disposal. 

^lean while  Emilic  remain d  silent ; 
but  at  ihhi  momeut  she  would  have 
been  glad  to  kiss  the  dames'  fur« 
rowed  hands,  which  the  first  day 
she  would  not  have  touched  without 
repulsion. 

When  the 


Chevalier  was 


i;one, 


Berthe  secured  all  the  doors.  The 
>  oung  girl  withdrew  to  the  far  end  of 
the  room;  she  knelt  down  and  prayed 
Vr  side  the  small  couch  that  had  bi  en 
prepared  for  her,  close  to  the  Kavens' 
ar^e  bed ;  Suzanne  and  Berthe  re- 
nuuned  seated  at  the  chimney,  whidi 
fiurongh  economy  was  left  fireless^  spite 
the  t»till  cold  evenings. 

*<  Snzannc,"   said  Berthe,    •*  don't 
you  tliink  wt*  couUl  uianage  so  that 
GttJ^pard  might  still  live  as  handsomely 
aa  if  the  Baron  had  not  forsaken  him?" 
We  mi^t»  to  he  rare,"  replied  Su< 


zanne,  the  same  idea  struck  me  this 
evening  ;  we'll  call  upon  M.  Vincentf 

and  afterwards  " 

**  }lm\i  I"  intemipted  the  other, 
pointmg  to  EmiUe's  bed  ;  maybe  she 
18  not  asleep :  she  might  overhear  us.** 

1^1.  de  Greoulx  returned  to  the 
wretched  house  ever}*  following  day, 
and  tlnn^>  went  on  tlie  same  as  before 
hii>  departure,  with  this  dilierence,  that 
the  game  lasted  sometimes  untiU  ten 
o'clock,  and  Gaspard  woidd  be  so 
absent  that  he  hjst  many  liardSf  to  the 
gi*eat  glee  of  the  Ravens,  who  treasured 
them  in  their  huge  old  pm'se. 

It  so  happened,  one  morning,  that 
the  dames  left  home  at  an  early  hour, 
to  visit  that  M.  Vincent  so  often 
spoken  of;  when  they  returned  to 
(linuer  at  noon,  thoy  found  no  fwe 
lighted,  no  table  hiid,  and  Emily  all  in 
tears* 

*'6raciou.'«  heaven  I  what  is  the 

matter,"  cried  Berthe,  *•  my  child  ! 
why  do  you  ciy  thus — what  is  it?"  ' 

"//<?  is  lost,  and  /,  too.  I 
will  tcU  you  everything.  Berthe, 
Stizanne,  wiH  you  ever  forgive  me  ?** 
cried  Emilie,  through  her  sobbings, 
and  throwing  herself  violentlv  at  their 
knres ;  *•  oh,  I  am  so  wretchedly  un- 
happy 1" 

^  For  heaven's  sake,  will  you  speak, 
child  !'*  sud  both  Nsters ;  "we  forgive 
you  everything  :  but  speak,  what  have 

you  done?" 

*'Alasl  nothing,    nothing  wionir, 

and  yet  .  But  I  am  not  personally 

concerned  in  this,  it  is  Ae,  M.  Gaspard 
de  Greoulx.  He  is  in  prison;  con- 
fined  in  the  Chateau  d'lf,  by  order  of 
the  kino" — a  lettre  de  cachet  /" 

"it  was  the  Biiron  obtained  it  I" 
exclaimed  the  Ravens,  passionately'. 
*'Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear,  what  a  mis* 
fortune  I" 

There  was  a  pnu.«;c  ;  the  dames  were 
stricken  witli  eouNternatiou.  Emilie* 
kneeling  before  tliem,  pressed  their 
hands  with  mute  sobs. 

•*Bc  calm,  rny  child,  be  calm,** 
Fatd  Bcrihe,  luakiu;^  herrise.  **  Come, 
tell  us  how  you  heard  this  dreadful 
news?" 

I  heard  !t  by  a  person,  who  came, 
sent  by  the  Baron." 

By  the  Baron !— wherefore  ?"  in- 
terrupted  the   Ravens,  greatly  as* 
touuded  ;  what  is  wnnteti  frotu  us  ?" 
**  It  waa   tu   me  hu   wanted  to 

Speak." 

«*Toyout*'  they  e.\chumcd,  still 
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murti  Aitoui|b^  j  **%Siti  mho  waf  thU 

person?" 

"A  lackey;  lie  has  executed  his 
master*!  ordort^he  vas  right— it  was 
hia  duty  to  do  so."  She  paaaed  her 

handkcrcliief  over  her  eye?!,  and  001l> 
tiuue«l  ill  :i  ([uicktone  ol"  voice— 

**  Tiiat  iiiau  came  here,  aud»at  there. 
Having  cast  around  him  an  insoleiit 
look — '  Where  arc  your  aunts— your 
con^ins/  he  said,  *  iho  women  with 
whom  voii  live  ?*  And  ni  I  answered, 
that  you  were  out,  he  added :  *  I 
am  sorry  for  it,  for  I  have  to  speak  to 
yon,  and  would  have  liked  lliem  to  be 
present.  Since  about  two  months,  the 
rhevalliT  tie  Grcvoulx  (•titles  to  this 
house  every  day— you  can't  deny  it, 
1  watched  and  saw  him.  The 
Baron,  his  xrandfathor,  annoyed  at 
these  visiter  l^a  pcncored  a  k  itre  de 
C'lrhet,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
chevalier  wa«»  nrrested  this  morning  1 
As  to  yuu,  my  durliii^,  the  Baron,  in 
whwe  service  I  huve  the  honour  to  be, 
has  sc.it  me  to  make  known  to  you  hia 
intentions       „'  *' 

A  loud  tapping  at  the  door  caused 
£milic  to  f^top  short,  throujih  fright. 

"  It  is  that  hurriLIc  mmi  again,"  she 
eriedt  recovering  her:>elf ;  no  doubt  be 
will  repeat  in  your  presence  hki  abomi- 
nable threats  I" 

Trembling,  she  ran  and  hM  her- 
self behind  the  green  curtains  of  the 
bed,  whilst  Berthe  quietly  opened 
the  door.  Meanwhile,  Susanoe,  who 
bardly  understood  all  th^i  said«  ton- 
assure  Em  die — 

*'  Don't  be  nlarnied,  my  child. 
We'll  see  who  dares  to  threaten  you." 

The  individual  who  then  entered 
was  a  tall,  knavish. looking  fellow,  in 
livery,  wearing  (hat  silly  and  insolent 
nir  common  to  the  lackeys  of  a  gnmd 
house. 

"  Come,  lot  us  see,  old  wonieu,  whc^ 
ther  we  can't  come  to  an  understand- 
ing/* he  said,  with  a&Cted  bonhomie, 

and  seatin;i:  himself  uucere:n.inioa>Iy 
opposite  to  the  Ravens?;  **  tliis  morn- 
ing that  Uttlc  girl  yonder  almost  turned 
me  out,  though  I  don't  think  I  said 
anything  to      ■  /* 

"  Speak  at  ont^  I  who  are  you,  and 
what  do  you  want?"  IntcrrnpUMi  .Su- 
zanne, in  her  own  peculiar  crocked 
voiee. 

\Vhy,  it's  not  for  myself  I  eamey 
U'sbyorderof  M.  leB^ron  do  GreouU. 
Ho  sent  me  hero  to  Inquire  aWouL  iho 

luad  of  lifil  that  his  grandson  leads.  I 


mnde  a  faitht'ul  report  of  all  I  u-^. 
Of  coar?e,  my  master  hasgut'ssol  In- 
medUtelv  the  cause  of  the  dienfiei'i 
ivvult ;  ne  bade  me  csH  and  give  yon 
notice  of  what  he  means  to  da  I 
have  been  for  five  yearn  in  the  Btns^ 

service  *' 

"  Coiue  to  the  mciiage,"  agaia  ia- 

teroptedSusanne;  "we  doa'tlnuHto 
hear  about  your  character.  Tbenes* 
sage!  Whnt doesyonrma?terrequiTe'"' 

**  lie  desires  this  young  tlamkl 
to  leave  this  country,  and  neni 
attempt  to  see  M.  GastKurd,  orsbsis 
will  have  her  confinea  in  the  bou^e 
dei  jUlu  dm  Bon  PttiUMr.  Monscig- 
neur  knows  that  she  will  wnnt  monev' 
to  travel,  and  commi?>)oncd  rue  to 
ffivc  her  Ufty  crowns  j  here  tlw^*  are. 
fTow  you  see  there  is  no  oecsaaa  ftr 
connphiining  so  mnc^,*' 

Kinilie  came  nearer,  her  eve  i? 
flamefl,  her  Ijrow  deeply  colored. ;  ^tl^ 
wept  not  at  this  moment,  but  wiii^ 
pered  to  her  friends : 

"  Will  you  suffer  ^ts?*' 
I.^  this  all  vou  had  to  sajr  M 
Berthe,  severely. 

*•  No;  I  have  now  another  proposal 
to  niuke,    but  il'd  on  my  own  te* 
count.*!  he  replied,  with  amtom* 
izing  air ;    this  affair  could  enaete* 
wise;  I  have   thought  of  it:  yo» 
little  darling  tickles  my  fancy  grrstlf. 
Corbleul  I  am  a  downrl^t  goui  ^• 
low,  and  what's  more,  T  have 
snore  money.   Well  now,  what 
the  baron  want  ?    To  cure  the 
valicr  of  his  fool?  h  freak.    E^ail"  be 
will  be  (piiie  >at>  led  if  I  mxrr^  ^ 
Grt>i)ard's  lady  iove.  ' 

llie  last  words  were  seared; 
tcred,  when  the  Ravens  gave  rent  to 
their  indignation.    Suzanne  stooJ 
in  an  attitude  of  won  tided  pride, 
sharp  features  ai^suiuing  aii  cipressioo 
of  indescribable  haughtineas  sad 
maad. 

"Ontoftfaishonse,  yon  vile  wrclck! 
she  cried,  pointin;|  to  the  door;  "Ho* 
ihire  you  insult  Mademoiselle  Jo  L<** 
cale  1  I  forbid  you  to  put  your  fo< 
here  again !  out  of  this,  I  say  ' 

The  lackey  made  no  re|)ly,  Iw' 
obeyed  this  imperious  order ;  i^*'^ 
name  of  d«'  T.escale,  the  outbjnil  ^ 
the  old  woman  s  justiliable  inilignslKft 
and  above  all,  the  eousciouaiuatf  df^ 
own  insolence,  abashed  and  esaw 
him }  he  reti^dd  withsnt  utteria^  * 
word,  bat  making  the  most  diAvit* 
tial  saUitatioo. 
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Emilie  Fat  her:self  dowQf  coocQAliag 
her  t'dcc  in  her  ban.lii. 

**So  this  id  what  yuu  were  weep- 
ing for*  poor  dear,**  laid  Siuftiin«» 
OODlpassI  :  i  ;  V  ;  "  but  I  cwi't  cotn* 
prcliend  what  mode  you  ask  for  our 
pardon." 

The  }'ouii|^girl  responded,  in  a  voico 
fiillof  emotion^ 
"I  asked  your  pardoii»  beoauie* 

aiuidst  tho  words  just  uttered  by  that 
man,  there  lay  somcthin*?  true:  I  love 
tlie  cUevalierj  aiid  the  cbevalidr  lovei 
Bie"  • 

<*  Can  it  be  possible t"  exclaimed  the 

dumest  m  the  greatest  astonUhiueuU 

"Yes,  my  kind  friends,  wo  love 
each  oUicr,"  she  resumed.  v/Iih  morn 
composure  ;  *'  we  loved  each  oli>er  un- 
wittingly, nnawares,  and  not  thinking 
of  what  might  fullow.  Nov/,  I  aec^ 
I  understand — this  afiectton  luust  be 
li,.kc'ii — Twill  eiitrr  n  ponvcnt  ;  I  have 
uoduwiy,  but  can  be  retx'is cd  as  a  lay 
ii«ter.  Oh,  dear  Bcillie,  dv-.w  Su- 
ssnoae,  I  shall  never  forget  your  kind* 
U8» ;  I  iflW  pray  for  you  every  day** 
for  you  alone  have  been  irord  t  i  wo. 
M.  de  Greoulx  will  obev  his  j/uardian  ; 
il  must  be  so,  else  ho  should  remain  in 

Jrison.  Let  him  be  happy — as  to  mur, 
Tvill  fly  from  this  country.  AVhat 
will  beeome  g£  me  in  this  world,  where 
people  despise  and  insult  me?"  !!(  r 
sobs  drowned  her  voice  ;  after  a  ]*;iii.so 
•be  pursued — "  To-morrow  you  must 
take  me  back  to  tho  *  Visitation/  and 
iuform  the  baron  that  I  never  again 
see  M.  GasparJ  :  that  I  am  dead 
to  the  workU^uiat  i:juiJlie  de  Lescale 
iianun  I" 

Her  despair,  her  elevation  of  heart, 
her  generous  resolution,  deeply  moved 
the  dames.  Kmihc  and  Gaspard  were 
noK  the  oT)jccts  ol'  all  their  hopes 
ttiid  aflections ;  so  they  indulged,  the 
first  time  for  many  years,  in  that 
unequivocal  oi^ression  of  d^p  sorrow, 
the  more  touching  when  springing  from 
long-tried  and  hardened  natures.  They 
wept-^ihe  poor,  forlorn»  loveless,  joy- 
less,  good  souls  1 


«05 

Fjuille,"  suddenly  exclaimed  Su- 
zanne, in  a  tone  of  determinaiion, 
"leave  it  all  to  us;  ^'on  have  been 
insulted— you  shall  obtain  reparation.  ^ 
The  chevallw  is  a  ))rii^oncr— >be  shall 
poon  be  set  at  liberty !  To-morrow 
Jierthe  and  I  w  ill  start  off  to  Greoulx.** 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  id'u  of 
the  two  Ravens  was  that  oonstant  uni« 
formity  of  will ;  it  seemod  as  thongh 
a  d^'^ire,  a  thought,  no  sooner  arose 
within  one  ?''ster'«?  bosom,  than  the 
other  instantly  e.\[)ierieueed  a  similar 
thought  or  desire,  so  closely  llid&ed 
were  tliese  deserted,  disconsolate  sii^ 
ters.  In  their  hours  of  intimate  chat, 
when  they  forgot  themselves,  seated 
as  of  wont  in  their  roomy  chamber, 
they  seldom  rc||retted^  their  younger 
years,  spent  in  mdustrious  habits,  of- 
tentames  assisting  the  poor,  limited  as 
were  their  means,  and  piously  minis- 
trrinij  the  lui^t  earej«  due  to  the 
peri-hal  le  tVanie  i  t'  man. 

Again  did  the  lo\eIy  orphan  remain 

alone  t  but  this  time  she,  so  to  speak* 
blessed  the  cause  of  hi  r  loaelmeas. 

Wns  it  not  to  promote  her  happinesf, 
and,  above  all,  that  of  her  beloved 
chevjUier,  whom  obstacles  daily  ren<. 
dered  more  dear  to  her  heart?  She 
accompanied  the  Bavens  to  the  coach 
thflt  w  ^  to  ccuvey  them  to  Greoulx. 
SIh  followed  them  with  her  looks  as 
far  as  her  sight  could  extend,  exchang- 
ed sigmds  with  them,  and  when  the 
heavy  vehicle  was  loet  in  the  distance, 
she  bent  her  steps  homeward.  She 
sat  herself  in  the  huge  arm-chair,  and 
havinii  settled  tlic  ohl  table  before  tho 
window,  tshe  b^cnt  tho  morning  read- 
ing that  sublime  book,  wherein  the 
voice  of  God  speaks  at  every  page* 
TiKucd,  a  liible,  and  "The  Imitation 
ot'  C'lirlfit"  (that  potirceof  bl?-- t'-d  ron- 
^olatio^),  were  tho  oidy  books  that 
compt^^etl  the  dames'  library. 

Here  wo  must  leave  Emiueabaorbed 
in  pious  meditation,  whilst  we  accom* 
pany  the  good-natured  sistera  in  their 
momentous  mission. 
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CaAPTBB  VU. 


Th«  Chateau  de  Greoulx,  a  very  r  1 1 
building,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
nwuutams  of  Uppe*-  rrovenve,  had 
l>Ma  built  by  the  Knights  Templars  in 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
^117.   After  the  extinction  i  f  this 

oruar,  aod  the  oonfiacatioa  of  their 


property,  the  demesne  full  into  the 
p05sci;sion  of  the  fanuly  of  which 
Gaspard  de  Greoulx  was  tho  last  dc- 
soendant. 

The  Cfwieam  bore  that  ontward  as- 
pect poottliar  to  all  ibrtresses  of  the 
iuiddl«  agw.     Itt  nunparti^  oo»- 
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manding  the  wretched  houses  of  the 
suburb,  were  flanked  by  embattled 
towers,  and  ii\  the  centre  of  these 
imffukr  cottitructions  aroee  the  don- 
joii.Keep»  wherein  the  arehivea  and 
trea'^nres  of  the  owner  were  sccnrcd. 
But  the  Seigneurs  de  Greoulx  had  ar- 
ranged the  iutet*ior  of  this  antique 
MAdeoce  in  a  more  modem  etyle  of 
Inaory.  The  enamMe  preserved  still 
the  religious  character  of  primitive 
bulldin  js ;  the  cloisters  still  existed, 
surrouuded  by  an  cxten^ve  lawn, 
whereon  formerly  ttroUed  the  Knights 
TempUum.  And  above  the  sombre 
ftrcaaes  opened  Urge  windows  with 
sculptured  cornices,  behind  which  hung 
heavy  curtains  of  rich  silk.  The  first 
SlorVt^  entirely  built  ouuw  under  Louis 
XIV.>  was  furnished  and  decorated 
with  all  the  splendour  of  that  epochs 
and  in  this  no  alteration  lutd  been 
eli'ucted  siuce  the  Xix^t  lilYy  year^. 

On  their  aiTival  at  Greoulx,  the 
Ravens  stopped  at  the  only  inn  in  the 
village.  Having  changed  their  travel* 
Ung-dresses  for  gowns  of  light  serge, 
and  put  on  their  hiijh  and  full  coifs  of 
snow-white  eainhric,  carefully  plaited, 
they  slowly  luuk  their  w.iy    to  the 

castle. 

As  thej  ascended  the  steep  acclivity, 
hemmed  in  on  each  side  by  oKl  ^tunte  l 
elms,  they  recognised,  wiili  n  i  sliufht 
emotion,  every  site,  and  evciy  winding, 
every  tree,  and  every  stone. 

M  J>o  yoa  see  yonder  the  tall  walnnt- 
tree  that  was  stroeh  bjr  lightning  on 
Assumption  Day,  durini^;  vespers  ?" 
asked  Berthe ;  "it  is  still  verdant 
and  covered  with  leaves.  Here  is  the 
lladonna  in  its  stone  niche^  closed  by 
wune^work,  whirs  we  used  to  suspend 
bunches  of  white  roses." 

*•  Behold,  lie  rthe,  the  sui  ill  garden 
between  the  tow er;s  I  How  luxurious 
is  tlie  vine  covering  the  walls !  What 
provision  of  rose^  what  myriads  of 
flowers;  jiisi  like  in  our  days  1** 

*'  Yonder,  see  the  woods,  the  mea- 
dow:*, they  are  so  beautifully  green ; 
every thiu>r  around  us  is  still  young 
and  beautiful 

They  exchanged  a  look,  and  said 
together,  with  a  deep  sigh« 

''Nature  has  not  ohaoged»  but 
wel : ' 

At  the  entrance  to  the  ca^itle  there 
-  lived  a  gamekeeper,  wearing  the  livery 

of  the  baron — it  was  Berthe  who  spoke 

to  him.  He  did  not  condcseeud  to  quit 

hissea^  ao^  atteud  to  these  v^omen  who 


came  on  foot,  but,  crossiog  his  snBiy 
said,  gruffly — 

<*  I  suppose  you  come  ftr  a  eolbe- 
tion?  Every  day  the  baron  is  psilmd 
in  the  same  way,  and  on  holy^y?  it's 
a  regrjlnr  procession  !  I  don't  thlnlc 
you'll  be  allowed  to  see  monseiguew. 
Go  by  the  large  staircase ;  you'll  fiad 
servants  in  the  hall;  they'll  tell  yoa sQ 
about  it." 

**  He  thinks  we  come  to  bog,"  mST- 
mure<l  Suzanne,  with  a  half  smile. 

"  The  large  stairs  are  at  the  Isr  eod 
of  the  cloister,"  added  the  gH» 
keeper. 

"Thank  you.  We  know  it,"  di^v 
resnondi^^'d *^n<anne.    **CoMie,  Ae&r." 

Forlunatelylhcy  arrived  after  dinner- 
time, at  the  hour  Baron  de  Greooix 
gave  audiences.  A  valet,  hsnring  tstai 
the  orders  of  the  baron,  usherw  thas 
into  the  audienee-chandjcr.  The  tern- 
b!c  old  man  was  «Mtc'  1  in  his  superb 
/atUeuilof  ebony,  on  which  hbcoiii-<«l- 
arms  was  handsomely  carved,  B»w» 
dressed  after  the  fashion  of  the  preced. 
ing  century ;  he  wore  a  velvet  jacket 
trirnnietl  with  ^old  lace,  and  a  sSk 
doublet  riehly  enihroidered,  from  wbo* 
centre  issued  a  frill  of  wide  and  coBtl/ 
Isee.    An  immeoae  wig,  with  ilig» 
duated  and  symuietricw  curls*  IrssjiJ 
a  face  whose  broad  features  rectlW 
those  of  Louis  XIV.  in  his  oW  as^: 
it  was  that  same  jet-bhick  eye,  cro»W 
by  a  wide  brow ;  the  same  compn*' 
lips  and  like  attitude  of  the  hssd;  brt 
his  countenance  wanted  that  noble  ex* 
pWHsion  :ui(1  st<M-ii  kindness  so  chan?- 
t<;ri«tic  in  the  fuitures  of  the  depauied 
moiuirch.    His  bearing  had  a  soislij 
hau<ThtinesSf  and  his  gestorsaiort* 
passionate  brusgmeriei  at  the  fintiM* 
one  could  detcn*t  a  man  to  whoM  wH 
every  one  sliould  bend. 

The  Ravens,  having  cast  a  boiriw 
glance  round  the  bidl,  made  a  cortser. 

<*Who  are  you,  and  whst  do  >^ 
want  ?"  asked  the  bsron,  witb  ^ 
wonted  air  of  nrnvrance.  Moreorr. 
he  saw  at  ouee,  how  frightfully  old  i»d 
ugly  were  the  visitors. 
<<MynameisSiiiaaiier 
••Mine  is^Berthe,**  rspW  *» 
dames  simply. 

1'hc  baron  started  <lTt,'hily;  hum- 
covering  huuseil  ihougl*  * 
causeless  fright,  he  ziuid,  tartly— > 

Well,  what  have  you  to  lay  ^ 
«It's  a  long  story,  whie^ 

honor  of  the  name  you  benr.  moitw 
told  to  you  alon^  Muuicur  k  Mar^ 
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ropl'cd  Sozjinne;  *«<wder  the  doors  to 
be  elo-Ncd,  and  forbid  any  one  to  listen, 
or  interrupt  us." 

He  re^irded  them  witliotit  utter- 
log  a  vrord,  and  fcniained  motionless, 
MS  if  stricken  by  some  ghastly  ai^pa- 
ritioD.  buzanne  took  the  hand-bell 
from  the  table  and  rang— a  valet  pre- 
aented  himeelf. 

• '  Allow  no  onp  ncnr, "  cried  the  baron, 
**  and  stay  you  m  the  first  antechnmber.  '* 

The  valet  having  withdrawn,  the 
dames  took  scats.  ^ 

Monsieur,**  said  Suzanne  (who,  as 
the  elL?<  r,  ;m(l  possessing:  a  j:nvater  fa- 
cility ot  speech,  always  took  matters 
in  lianJ),  "  fiffcy  years  ago  two  young 
^irls  left  by  ibroe  uiia  chateau,  in  which 
they  were  born.  The  death  of  the 
ISai'on,  vour  father,  haviu'j:  made  voii 
the  houil  of  the  family,  you  wished  to 
be  the  only  hdr  of  the  finlane  and  de- 
mesnes ;  to  accomplish  sudi  wishes  it 
became  indispensable  that  your  sisters 
should  enter  a  convent.  Yoiin^  thouQfh 
they  wei*e,  and  brought  up  as  they 
haa  been  in  ideas  of  foar  and  btind 
stibuiis:iion,  they  dared  to  resist ;  you 
had  theiu  cloistt  re'l  at  th*  Convent  of 
the  Boncilictini's  of  Aix,  l)ut  they  re- 
fused to  take  the  veil.  Then  you  had 
veoourse  to  violenoev  and  by  your  or- 
ders they  were  conducte<l  to  another 
nunnery,  the Carmelltesof  Aries;  there, 
occurred  things  which,  had  tliey  been 
divulged,  wdud  have  caused  the  prior, 
ess  to  appear  before  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  andy  ou.  Baron,  before  the 
lAentefiant-Crimiiiel.  The  yon  Tig  <;ir's 
passed  their  twelve  months  of  noviciate 
m  a  willed  cell,  being  allowed  barely 
■  enongli  breadand  water  to  pi-event  theur 
dying  of  hunger.  Having  boon  tln-eaten- 
edto  be  left  m  this  prison  all  tlieirlllc- 
time,  they  feigned  to  submit ;  they 
irere  z«leased  m>m  confinement  and 
treated  more  leniently,  their  voeation 
lM_^ini^  deemed  sincere.  You,  mnnsieurf 
spreiid  the  report  that  they  were  on 
the  j>oint  of  pronouncm^  ilicir  vows. 
But  one  fine  day  they  were  vainly 
sought  for  in  their  cells  ;  they  had 
made  their  escape,  and  never  since 
were  they  heard  of.** 

During  this  narrative  the  Baroa 
liad  grown  pale  aa  death. 

**Thcy  are  deadl"  he  mnmiMrcd, 
with  a  hollow  voice ;  they  died  years 
agor 


"  They  are  aUv«  !*'  retorted  Sttata<- 

ne,  •*  they  are  both  alive  I** 

««I  don't  believe  you,"  he  inter- 
rupted, pasnonately ;  "  after  more  thui 

half  a  centurj-,  whence  could  thcnf  come 
from  ?  And  what  proofs  are  there  of 
their  existence  ?  Those  poor  creatures 
are  dead,  I  repeat.** 

"Brother!"  cried  Snsanne,  starine 
in  his  face,  witli  an  expression  of  prond 
iix)ny,  **  do  you  then  deny  us?" 

And  as  the  Baron  tiuncd  away  his 
eyes,  with  a  gesture  of  ccAifttiion  and 
nigc,  she  added— 

"Indeed,  vro  fire  no  longer  the 
handsome  Ladies  of  (ireoulx ;  work 
and  sorrow  have  long  since  furrowed 
our  faces.  You,  alw,  brother,  have 
waxed  old  in  prosperity  and  idleness^ 
yet  wo  both  recognised  you." 

**  Silence  I — if  you  care  for  your  souls  I 
silence  interrupted  the  hcnrtleis  Ba- 
ron^ hardly  able  to  suppress  the  out. 
burst  of  his  passion. 

**  I  have  not  yet  finished  our  story," 
coldly  resum(Kl  Suzanne,  who  again 
took  her  seat ;  "  still  most  you  hear  it 
all.  Having  fled  from  the  Cai  iaelites 
we  knew  not  what  to  do.  We  inliiht 
have  dra;^<^ed  you  before  the  Court  of 
X^urluiuieia  and  obtained  justice  ;  but 

we  thought  of  the  disgrace  our  family 
would  incur,  and  resolved  to  live  and 
«uf?er  in  silenee.  Whilst  you,  perhaps, 
expected  we  would  have  drowned  oiur- 
sclvcs  in  the  Rhone*  we  were  walking 
across  the  fields,  dressed  as  country  g^ls, 
and  possessing  as  our  only  fortune,  a 
crown  of  three  Hrres.*  IIavin;r  l>een 
brought  up  like  ladies  (to  do  nothiu""), 
we  could  not  find  within  ourselves  3ie 
means  of  exercinng  some  profession, 
lint  to  whomsoever  is  willing  to  work 
bread  never  fails.  We  took  the  road  to 
Marseilles — that  large  town  where  we 
knew  not  a  80ul»  and  in  which  people 
are  easily  lost  in  the  crowd.  From 
the  moment  of  onr  arrival,  my  sister 
thought  of  our  trving  to  become  nnrse- 
tenders.  To  follow  this  avocation  no 
apprenticeship  is  necessary ;  it  suffices 
to  possess  health,  courage,  and  patience, 
and  to  have  discretion  and  honesty,  to 
succeed.  We  did  succeed.  For  the 
last  fifty  j^ears  we  have  been  well  known 
inMarsedles,  but  no  one  ever  snapected 
to  what  family  we  belong — our  repu- 
tation well  estahlifihed  ;  and  so  well 
known  our  probity,  that  there  is  not 
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a  bouMi  uliich  Uij  u»'uer9  woulii  uut 
Mjdilif  trott  Hi  the  keys.  At  pre- 
WsaXt  Dcing  no  longer  robust  enout^h 
to  i-are  thi'  sick,  v.c  n..  r.  ly  att^md  llio 
fleaJ.  TLc  ;roofl  propK;  of  Marseilles 
have  given  us  the  sobriquet  of  the  *  Ka- 
Tenst*  and  the  little  chilUren  are  afraid 
of  US;  liowever,  this  does  not  prevent 
us  from  continuing  our  occupation, 
an«l  arhnncinii  our  f?nlvatIoa  turon^h 
pood  works.  Tims  it  \,as  that  w.- 
caiuo  uctjuaiuied  willi  our  grund-ne« 
phew,  Gaiipard  de  Gr£oulx;  ne  fell  iU 
rrom  sorroir*  and  was  thought  dead» 
whcM  we  wort;  fortunate  enough  to  re* 

cull  hi  111  to  life." 

"  Doiia  Ga.-pani  know  whu  you  are?" 
Intel  ruptcd  the  baron,  with  terror. 

lie  has  not  the  leatft  suspicion  in 
the  world  about  it.  He  believes,  as 
every  one  does,  tlcit  r;rc  of  low  ex- 
traction  —  perhaps,  ihc  < laughters  of 
one  of  your  foottuen  ;  lor  he  ia  awai'c 
that  we  formerly  had  some  acquamt- 
ance  with  yon*  He  know  who  vov 
are!  No,  no  ;  neither  Ga-;pard  nor 
any  living  soul.  AVho  couhi  imagine 
tliut  the  *  llaven:> '  ai*e  of  the  noble 
house  of  Greoulx,  and  that  ^ou,  baron, 
are  theor  brother?*' 

**  Tou  have  disgraced  your  name  I" 
he  exclaimed,  violently.     *•!  deny 

you :  but  what  the  d  1  came  you 

here  for?  Do  you  want  mc  to 
acknowledge  you  as  my  aisten?*' 

"  We  could  exact  it,"  retorted  S«i- 
sanne,  without  losing  lier  sang-froid. 

Meanwhile,  Berthe  li-fencd  atten- 
tively, and,  l»y  asseulin*;  uods,  re- 
sponded to  the  glance  of  her  sister, 
who  frequently  turned  towards  her  to 
call  forth  some  si^^n  of  approbation. 

"  We  could  alr^o,  "  continued  the 
tongue-gifled  dame,  *' claim  our  loLri- 
timate  share  of  fortune,  aud  the 
interest  for  fidy  years,  which  would 
amount,  at  least,  to  tlirico  the  princi- 
pal ;  but  we  arc  willing  to  renounce 
ever)- tiling,  under  thix  cor»dition — that 
OasTtard  sludl  bu  mii  at  liberty,  and  left 
to  choose  his  own  wife  I'* 

"Psha  I  Ton  are  mad  1"  interrupted 
he,  with  an  explosion  of  passion. 
•*  You  nro  mad,  and  the  chcval-iT,  t(v» ; 
f  tr  he  has  fallen  in  low  wl'li  a  cerialu 
damsel — a  girl  who  has  neither  luuuo 
nor  fortune." 

*<You  are  miataken,  sir  ;  her 
birth  is  ( qual  to  yoursi,'*  boldly  ven- 
ture<l  Bertne.  *'  Her  n;ime  is  Eni'iie 
df  Lescale — she  is  aa  or^than  j  but  wo 
ado^t^d  her." 


'*  You,  ^//fjr  dti  iliulk  /  wiUiiimttd 
the  astonished  Baron  ;  then  it  wis  to 
yoo  I  sent  La  Fleur?** 

"Yes!  brother,  to  our  house;  i 
footman  came,  who  threatened  Mn/le* 
nioi>elle  de  Lescale,  and  said  you  would 
have  her  shut  up  in  the  house  uf  tlie 
JiUes-rciientie$,  The  wretch  forgot 
himselr  so  far  as  to  Insult  tbe  joa^g 
ladv,  bv  ofTorinjr  to  mam'  Iht.  As 
a:>  1  live,  baron,  i>hv  >\\:i\\  ulti.au 
reparatiui).  I  promised  it,  aaii 
mutt  have  it.** 

Some  moments  of  ^lence  iaeoseddl 
this  animatctl  coiloquy.  The  haron 
had  risen  from  his  s^eat,  in  an  aui- 
tudc  calculate<l  to  iutuuidate  fenuldi 
less  determined  than  his  sisters ;  pai- 
sion  had  made  the  blood  rush  to  hij 
face ;  he  strode  to  and  ^  the  bij, 
like  a  man  out  of  bis  senses.  Moao- 
while,  tlic  d;un«'s,  stem  and  impasisibk^ 
followed  iuia  w  nlx  a  calm  gaze. 

Mon fi'he,'^  abruptly  said  Soztin^ 
with  placid  firmne^ji,  **  decide — clcddj 
instantly — yield  or  refuse  ;  uLiclitw 
you  ple;ise — but  fJix'ak  at  ooeei  wi 
neither  can  nor  will  wait  I" 

**  Indeed  1"  he  iiiterruptetl,  will 
dark  irony.  '*  Ton  oome  here,  Uuok^ 
ing  to  hold  a  pistol  at  my  tbroal! 
You  dictate  conditions T — utter  ihreitj! 
Tush,  woman,  you  are  dreaming!  1 
am  uot  afraid !   X  defy  you  1" 

Yet  Hh  trembled  in  his  secret  mwL 
He  found,  in  his  twisters,  that  noM 
detenuined,  unfUnching  i^»rit,  than:- 
t eristic  of  his  family.  It  Ih-cwt 
obviou5  to  him  that  he  wit-;  &tru|gliBg 
against  iron  wills,  id^lu  to  liL>  owa.  Bo 
looked  downwards,  when  8u»iftB4 
a<lvauclug  close  to  him,  with  cod 
j<olution,  said,  slowly  and  dirtli.ef!}  — 

"Then  yon  refn^^c?  Yci  dtS^ 
justice  to  usi  and  Ga:$[»ard,  as  wcH  *i 
satisfiiction  to  Mademoiselle  de  iM- 
cale  ?  Be  it  80.  We  take  upon  our- 
selves to  have  justice  rendmJ  ^ 
every  one  of  us.  But  bc^Tarc,  hro- 
ther !  Yon  will  snrely  repent  it  w 
this  world,  aud  pei  hapa  iu  the  ttsltl 
Men 
visit 
be  y< 

gnifmionwl  befoiv  judget?,  to  fifknov- 
kMige  your  siatci*8,  the  '  Kavcu?,  ij 
the  Jlarseillais  call  them.  We^ljJ 
bring  Wfore  the  court  undeaiiHi 
proofs  (,f  our  identity.  Yci  ccTup"' 
us  to  ;.'0  thus  far — thus  far  will  ^a. 
We  leave  the  ehateau  te  iluy,  toiiiurtJ 
soon,  not  humble  uud  MOfuc^ 


uis  world,  ana  pei  liaps  m  ujc 
lien  will  despii^e  you  ;  and  God  mr 
dsit  ihia  ii^usticenpi  i  ^  )t.  It^i" 
>c  your  own  doinj.    I'uu  sIjaU  ^ 
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under  our  real  naoie — as  becomes 
d£eidenuutae9d$  (Mouh,  Farewell  P 
fle  spranc  violently  to  the  door, 
and  beckoned  his  sisters  to  resume  their 
seats. 

"Listen  to  me,"  he  said,  trying  to 
regain  coolness  and  composure,  and 
curb  his  pride  to  the  (  xii:  aeies  of  this 
terrible  luncturc.  *'  Li-un — 1  will 
not  be  the  one  to  dicshonor  our  house 
by  such  a  scandal nor  can  I  grant 
your  d«nand.  It  is  impossible  for  ue 
to  do  so.  Neither  you  nor  Guspard 
are  conscious  of  the  true  state  of 
things." 

l%ey  regarded  him  with  stirpriie 

and  distrust;  be  stood,  his  !i<ad 
droopinj?  o!i  liis  breast  —  ?pc("  liUsi*, 
and  vi«iljlv  depressed.  He  seemed  tor- 
tured by  the  irretrievable  necessity  of 
ooming  to  a  full  disclosure. 

Speak  1"  ejaculated  Suzanne,  im- 
patiently. "Sii  ak,  Baron,  or  we 
withdraw  instantly. 

Then  it  was,  that,  for  the  fir«t  time, 
the  Baron  de  GreonU  humble  1  his 
ride,  and  sacrificed  his  own  will.  At 
cn;!th  he  said,  in  a  bitter  tone  of 
voice — 

*'  Yon  widi  that  young  girl,  Made* 
moiselle  de  Lescale,  to  become  a  great 
lady,  do  you  not?  You  wish  her 
als  >  to  be  rich?  Learn,  then,  the 
>vbole  ti'uth,  aud  know  that  I  aiu  a 
ruined  man  I  That  unless  "^aspard 
re- establish  his  forttme  by  a  rich 
alliance,  the  Bnronaue  of  Oico  jIx 
Wili  be  forthwith :Hild  by  niy  creditors!" 

••We  will  buy  the  demesne  from 
them,"  quietly  replied  Suzanne. 

*♦  You !"  cried  the  baron,  who 
tliousht  thev  were  ravin":.  **  How  the 
deuce  could  you  have  earned  a  suf- 
ficient sum  of  money  ?  Is  it  by  tend- 
ing the  side,  and  burying  the  dead?" 

He  interrupted  himself  with  an  out- 
burst of  convulsive  laiijihter,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulder.^  iit  pity. 

"  Tma  part  of  our  lives  still  remains 
to  be  told,"  quietly  retorted  Suzanne, 
not  in  the  lea<t  di-iooneerted.  About 
thirty  years  ago,  we  had  vj  nut  -etend 
a  merchant  who  hud  attempted 
poisoning  himself;  the^  unfortunate 
man,  though  at  the  pomt  of  death, 
refused  every  assistance.  As  we  re- 
presented that  be  ran  the  risk  of  losing 
Doth  his  body  and  soul,  ho  confessed 
that  he  wished  to  die,  not  be'tig  al  le 
to  bear  the  disgrace  of  having  his  bills 
dishonored.  The  aino-mt  required  wa^ 
90ly  Wa  thousand  Uvr^s;  by  collect- 


ing all  our  savings,  we  mad«  up  and 
lent  him  this  sum.  This  brought  him 
good  Indt;  he  speedily  recovered; 
we  left  otir  money  in  hands,  and 
took  an  interest  in  his  bu^^iness.  At 
the  present  day,  not  ordy  is  the  firm 
Vincent  and  Co.  one  of  the  wealthiest 
in  iSIarseilles,  but  ice  possess  nearly 
four  hun<lred  thou.sandf  crown? :  this 
shall  be  Emilie's  portion,  if  slie  marry 
our  grand-nephew.  Would  not  this 
be  suflicient  to  prevent  the  baronage 
from  li'ing  sold  ?" 

•*  Certainly,  it  would  bo  siitKcient," 
replied  the  baron,  almost  choked  with 
emotion  and  amazement;  he  thouglit 
he  would  go  mad  with  joy. 

**  We  have  to  thank  the  Almighty, 
who  has  so  willed  all  ihh,"  ejaculated 
Suzanne.  *'  I'revious  to  our  acquaint- 
ance with  Gaspardf  we  intended  be- 
queathing our  ibrtune  to  charitable 
institutions;  wc  never  puij-o^ed  to 
enjoy  \t,  for  it  little  agrees  with  the 
station  we  have  lived  in  so  long ;  it  will 
cheer  us  to  think  hereafter  that  this 
money  has  served  to  pre  rvc  the  ho- 
nour of  otir  family.  Yet,  .l/o^mVur 
le  BaroH,  we  have  btill  a  request  to 
make — Let  the  dear  young  people  be 
kept  i;in(>rant  of  past  and  present  ail 
fairs.  You  will  ^I\e  by  contrurt  the 
do:nesn<»  of  Greoulx  to  Gaspard,  as  a 
iuan  ixi^e-settloment. 
The  baron  started. 
"  Would  you  prefer  him  to  redeem 
it?"  returned  Suzanne;  *'is  it  not 
better  to  spare  yourself  this  alTront. 
You  will  call  together  your  creditors, 
we  will  pay  them ;  and  no  one  can 
ever  su^ipect  that  you  dissipated  the 
fortune  id'  vour  father  1" 

The  baron  felt  confused  and  si- 
lenced. One  could  divine  in  him  the 
sutferings  of  a  haughty  mind,  corn- 
el led  to  choose  between  two  humi- 
t  at  ions  j  yet  he  could  not  long  hesi- 
tate. 

*'I  give  full  consent^**  he  said,  at 
last,  *'  but  will  not  interfere  in  any- 

thi:i;r.  Let  the  nmrrinire  tnlre  place 
at  once.  Gaspard  may  bring  hi.s  w  ife 
to  the  chateau;  she  will  be  welcome 
as  the  lady  and  mistress.  I  am  ol4» 
and  will  devote  my  latter  days  to  work 
out  my  salvation." 

Berthe  heaved  a^igh,  tantamount  to 
'*  The  taints  he  praised r 

Both  sisters  rose  from  their  chairs, 
"Farewell,  bruther,"  said  Bcrthu, 
holding  on  I  her  hand  to  him ;  "  we  shall 
not  m««t>  tiguiu  j  we  return  to  our  lit- 
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X\r  ho'^r.Q  in  the  Bite  Si.  iMUrent. 
Though  Eiiiilie  ijc  not  aware  how  near 
we  stand  related  tu  (laspard,  I  know 
their  hearta  ;  they  will  prove  grateful, 
and  remember  us  in  their  bHtsfnl  life.*' 
Ere  departiiig}  the  old  women  seemed 
to  address  a  mute  adieu  to  all  things 
around  them ;  they  carried,  once  more, 
their  luoki»  round  the  capacious  hall ; 
with  each  object,  with  every  piece  of 
ftiniikare«  was  associatod  some  recollec- 
tion ;  they  conteinphite«l  the  Aarioii;? 
family  portraits  hanging  on  the  waiu- 
Muiing,  and  stopped  befort^  that  of 
their  mother.  Ibe  noble  lady,  who 
had  been  cut  oft'  in  the  prime  of  lifc^ 
was  reprotented  holding  in  her  arma 
(wo  ioTdy»  rosy  little  girls. 


[May, 

"Thns  vcd  were!"  muraunred  SlW 
zanne,  with  a  d^p  sigh. 

'*  (  \)nie,  sifter,  comel"  said  Berthe, 
wiping  away  a  tear. 

rhe  baron  had  risen*  hoi  he  wu 
utterly  luunored;  his  eye  was  dry, 
and  his  countenance  expressed  bat 
impatience. 

"Farewell,  brother,"  repeated  Su- 
tanne ;  <*a]lls orer  between  ns ;  oov 
your  people  may  come ;  to  every  ooe 
we  are  l)iit  two  old  strangers." 

IIa\  inn  said  thi?,  the  Kaven<?  raade 
a  low  cm*tsey,  and  slowly  withdrew. 

The  baron  hano^  rung  the  bell^ 
La  Fiear,**  said  he  to  the  lacqesj, 
**  aocompaoy  these  bidieg  downstm.** 


Three  weeks  later,  the  marriage  of 
Gaspard  do  Greoulx  and  Emilie  de 
L"scfile  w  as  celebrated  at  St.  Laurent's 
church,  with  the  utiuoat  biniplicity  ^  no 
one  being  present  save  the  good  Ra- 
vens, M.  Vincentt  and  three  of  his 
friends  required  a^  witnesses. 

After  mass  the  dnnies  accompanii  d 
the  young  coupie  to  their  house,  'i  he 
carnage,  wherein  they  were  to  start 
for  Greoulx,  already  awaited  them  at 
the  door.  Having  changed  her  rich 
coifn  of  white  lac^,  and  her  robe  of 
Indian  muislin,  for  a  travellin;j;-tlre!iS« 
the  bi  ide  detached  from  over  the  mua- 

tel-piece  the  wreath  of  everlastings, 
which  she  mingled  with  her  wedding 

bouijuet. 

Emilie  felt  her  heart  breaking  at  the 
idea  of  leaving  the  Havens ;  her 
eyes  were  snfio:!^  with  tears;  Gaspard 
whispered  to  her  tenderly— "It  is  but 
for  a  timer  She  felt  solaced  by  thia 
promise,  and  held  the  sisters  in  a  long 
and  close  embrace. 

At  last  Gaspard  said,  pressing  their 
henda— 

••I  owe  you  eveiythingi  yon  saved 
me  from  death,  reconciled  me  with  the 
baron,  and  gave  me  Emilie.  Oh!  let 
me  hope  we  shall  not  be  long  sepa- 
rated froui  vou,  who  have  bestowed  a 
motherly  ejection  upon  us.'* 

"Because  we  love  you  as  if  you 
were  our  children,"  said  Snzanne,  with 
heartfelt  emotion,  whilst  Berthe  %vas 
uiiuble  to  speak  from  grief.  "Be  ever 
happy,  dear  children,  and  think  oftea 
of  *the  Ravens.'  who  thank  heaven 
for  having  permitted  them  to  make  you 


BO.    Pray  for  Berthe  and  lor  me^  and 

promise  to  conie  often  to  see  ui." 

**So<)n,  vt-ry  soon,"  rL'|H'at«  d  the 
huppy  lovers,  aa  ihey  c^uitted  tlic  huurc, 
and  ^t('p[)ed  into  the  carriagCt  whicb 
soon  carried  them  off  at  the  full  gsl- 
lop  of  four  fiery  «5teed5. 

A  few  hours  afterwards,  the  dAiius* 
attendance  was  required  to  uauisier 
the  last  cares  to  the  canon  of  the  ca* 
thedral.  The  saintly  women  nadi 
every  ha  :e  to  go  and  fulfil  thispioili 
diitv,  which  fLirtuuatcIv  caus,id  ?ome 
diversion  from  the  state  of  loncliuc-^J 
to  which  they  heretofore  saw  tiiciu- 
sdves  doomed. 

Meanwhile,  Gaspard  and  Emflie 
yielded  to  the  charm  of  those  ^r^i  mo- 
ments, which  brought  tlu*  n  idJiilioa 
of  their  fondest  hopes.  Thej  furnkd 
many  a  sweet  plan  for  the  future ;  Lai 
with  each  and  every  thought  thatof  tbe 
dear  old  darner  was  ever  associated, 
S.vlftlv  did  thev  slide,  those  hoMni 
sjHMit  in  recalling  the  euiotioiis  of  '.hiJ 
pa.  :,  and  in  picturing  to  Uiemseivci 
the  joys  to  come  I 

Oh!  well  might  ye,  angels  from 
above  I  have  envied  the  divine  blii*- 
fulness  of  these  two  beings,  who  h*i 
preserved  that  purity  of  goul,  that 
naivete  of  feelings  and  thou^td  whick 
herealWr  give  more  aest  to  all 
sensations. 

Sohajtplly  did  time  while  away,  thst 
when  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  c.itiS 
of  the  chateau,  Gaspard  uixl  Laoue 
thought  their  Journey  but  the  uarardt 
ling  of  some  fairy  tale. 

Agteetbly  to  tmSr  naiter'a  i«M* 
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tions,  all  the  ueople  of  the  baron  were 
gathered  attne  eoirance- vestibule  to 

welcome  the  future  proprietors  of  the 
chateau.  From  the  windows  of  the 
picture-gallery,  the  baron  witnes««od 
their  entree  i  they  ascende<l  the  large 
stairs,  and  were  soon  in  his  presence. 

Ill*  received  them,  half  frowningt 
half  sniiHn(r ;  but  the  joyful  expres- 
sion of  Gaspard's  fiice.  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  the  gracefal  and 
prepossessing  countenance  of  Emilie, 
soon  niflted  the  ice  ;  .«o  much  >o,  that 
the  harou  began  to  wi)  to  himself  that 
be  nii^ht  still  lead  a  happy  life:  his 
deelinmg  days  being  cbeerod  by  the 
society  of  the  handsome  r  ouplet  who 
would  <Tateh  over  and  smile  upon  his 
still  green  old  age. 

That  evening  the  stern  baion  siit 
not  alone  to  supper:  three  coyers 
bad  been  laid  in  a  cosey  little  boudoir, 
where  Louis  XIV.  and  the  lair  La 
Vidliere  had  once  deigned  to  partake 
of  a  luncheon.  The  repast  passed  oflT 
^lily,  and  when  Madatne  dc  Grcoulx 
and  her  Ga'ipard  retired,  they  had  al- 
ready madegootl  t Viends  with  the  baron. 

To  say  the  truth,  since  Uie  mys- 
terious visit  of  the  two  black  women 
(as  the  servants  called  them),  a  com- 
plete change  had  taken  place  in  his 
character,  to  the  utter  friglit  ot'  the 
household,  %vhu  dreaded  as  much  this 
sudden  transformation  of  thar  master's, 
as  though  he  had  changed  from  a  mild 
to  a  passionate  disposition  :  they  were 
sure  something  extraordinary  should 
happen,  and  the  wise-heads  of  the  cha- 
teau boasted  their  deep  penetration, 
when  miinseigncur  apprised  all  his 
people  of  the  marriage  of  his  grandson, 
who  was  to  take  immediate  possession 
of  the  demesne. 

"Ko  wonder,"  said  the  vakst,  "  mon- 
seigneur  did  not  scold  me  once  these 
three  daysl" 

"  Xor  did  he  curse  me  for  drivmg 
too  slow,*'  thought  the  coachman. 

<*  Nor  threaten  to  dismiss  me  for 
taking  bad  care  of  the  odUur,**  re* 
sparked  the  butler. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  venerable  M. 
de  Gr6oulx  had,  familiarly  speaking, 
turned  over  a  new  leaf.  Mis  chap- 
lain had  watched  his  onportutiity,  and 
used  over  the  boron  all  the  ^rsuasiun 
of  his  holy  eloquence  to  bnn^  on  the 
victoiy  ofmegood  over  the  evil  spirit. 

Fortunately,  this  time,  Fatlier  Syl- 
vestre's  admouiuons  were  not  vain.  At 
first,  a  rcg^dar  volley  of  ungracious 


words  were  the  sole  I'csponse  of  the 
old  man,  who  even  so  far  forgot  him- 
self as  to  give  vent  to  the  most  vio* 
lent  paroxysm  of  passion  ;  l)ut  this  fit 
was  his  last,  and  from  that  day  he 
eaj  nestly  commenced  aineu<ling  his  life. 

Time  wore  away,  and  things  went 
on  more  and  more  smoothly.  Young 
Monseiur  de  Greoulx  and  his  wife  now 
called  the  baron  " Father"  and  were 
treated  by  him  with  truly  paternal 
kindness. 

Since  her  departure,  Emilie  had 
never  allowed  two  days  to  pass  with- 
out writing  to  her  dear  dames,  and  to 
the  last  a^ctionate  note  she  had  sent, 
Gaspard  had  adde<l  as  postscript,  that 
•*  he  and  Emilie  would  ho  m  Mar- 
Fpillcf?  before  the  end  of  another  week." 
Unknown  to  hia  wife,  the  )Oung 
man  bought  a  cottage  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  demesne,  and  having  had 
it  comfortably  fnrtilshed,  communi- 
cated to  Kmilie  his  plan  of  bringing 
the  dames  to  Greoulx,  that  they  might 
peaceably  end  their  days  in  the  little 
mansion  he  bad  purchased  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  Emilie  at  this 
news,  and  with  delight  did  she  hail 
the  day  appointed  to  leave  for  Mar* 

seilles. 

The  Baron  was  one  of  tho.s*^  beings 
to  whom  the  ab«»ence  of  a  friend  is,  in 
aome  manner  necessary,  to  make  them 
well  comprehend  how  dear  to  them 
are  those  from  whom  they  part.  For 
many  years  he  had  been  a  stranger  to 
all  emotion,  save  that  which  is  caused 
by  violent  anger  ;  but  he  then  felt  a 
something,  which  he  could  not  well  de- 
hne,  when  he,  th(»  morose  old  man, 
parted  from  **his  dear  children,"  as 
ne  now  called  them. 

It  seemed  as  though  his  heart,  s^ 
long  deaf  to  tender  affections,  eagerly 
wished  to  repay  itself,  and  regain  the 
time  lost.  At  last  he  knew  that  man's 
mission  is  all  but  one  of  self-gratifioa* 
tion. 

The  dames  had  been  watching  some 
time,  when  at  iengtli  the  carriage 
stopped  at  their  door,  and  in  one  mo- 
ment they  received  £mitie  in  their 
arms,  and  even  embraced  the  cheva- 
lier. 

When  Emilie  apprised  them  of  the 
plan  Gaspard  haa  formed  for  their 
living  near  the  chateau,  she  encoun- 
tered raauy  dlfli  altlei  :  notbiiiT  could 
determine  "the  Ravens"  to  give  up 
tjicir  industrious  habiln,  and  r^uit  Mar- 
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ieilltM :  to  eonqw  tbeir  relactanoe^  it 

rec^uirod  no  less  than  tb»t  cloqnenee 

whirli  sprin^n  from  nffection  j  nor 
wouUl  Jicrtho  have  had  the  courasrc 
to  forsake  thfir  house*  comfortless  as 
It  was,  bad  not  Gaspard  promiaed  to 
buv  it  from  the  landlord  and  preserre 
it  in  the  8t;ite  it  llion  ptf>od,  with  this 
mere  condition,  that  the  other  rooms 
should  be  rendered  inhabitable. 

All  matters  being  agreed  upon,  the 
chsrgo  of  this  place  was  forthwith  en- 
trusted  to  a  person  recommended  hy 
M.  Vincent,  and  minMte  «lii'ettions 
p:iv(  n  la  preserve,  in  that  same  order 
of  lifiy  jeui  d'  standing,  that  chamber 
wherein  the  good  dames  had  lived  so 
iiian\  dreary  yet  peaceful  days. 
£mi)ie  and  (iaspard  took  delight  in 
tliinking  that  they  could  occasionally 
return  to  this  Hue  St.  Laurent ^  in  a 
way  of  pilgrimage,  bringing  back  their 
dear  old  mends,  and^  enjoying  with 
them  some  cosej  OTenings  as  of  yore. 

It  was  a  raomcntonj?  era  in  "the 
Ravens'"  life  the  day  they  left  ]Mar- 
scilies.  Notwithstanding  the  certainty 
of  a  change  for  the  better,  they  oould 
tiote:isily  reeondk  the  idea  of  spond- 
incr  in  '^Iflleness  the  remainder  of  lives 
hitherto  so  laboriously  engaged.  How- 
ever they  had  promised,  and  they 
would  not  now  frustrate  tlieir  friends' 
e2cpeetation8. 

Previous  to  their  departure,  ther 
received  from  M.  Vincent  a  snmsnm- 
I'icnt  for  their  support  during  the  fol- 
lowing six  months.  The  debts  of  their 
brother  were  being  nnid  ;  bnt  this 
done,  there  would  still  remain  hi  the 
merchant's  hands  what  would  ensure 
them  a  modest  but  independent  live- 
lihood. 

They  took  possession  of  their  cot- 
tage, and  though  for  fiftj  years  weaned 
from  every  comfort,  easinr  got  accus- 
tomed to  their  new  mode  of  living : 
to  them  it  was  like  a  p1ea«nn<;  «hadow 
of  that  sumptuous  life  oi  yuunger  days. 

Emilie  was  a  daily  visitor  At  the 
dames'  cottage,  but  ever  vainly  had 
she  in*iftc'd  upon  their  coming  to  see 
her  at  the  chateau  ;  she  was  at  a  loss 
to  find  what  imperious  reasons  could 
prevent  their  gratifying  her  wish.  As 
to  the  old  baion»  he  bad  heard  of  his 
sbters  fiving  at  Qrtkmix,  but  he  felt 
no  anxiety  whatever  on  the  subject, 
relyin;r  implicitly  upon  their  promise 
never  to  disclose  their  real  parcntase* 

Two  yean  had  dapsed ;  memrmb 
not  a  dngle  dfond  Mia  ystobseoMd 


the  sonny  days  of  the  iamatet  nf 
Qxeoulx;  nor  did  the  dames  r^ret 

having miitted  Marseilh^*.  Thetr  tmic 
was  bus  fly  occupied.  Suzanne,  scarce 
Iv  able  to  move  out,  contrived  to  make 
Clothing  for  the  poor,  whilat  BeciAe 
read  to  her,  or  would  ab'^nt  hendf 
to  attend  to  the  sick  ot"  the  neicjhbctiT- 
faood,  and  this  still  more  readily  than 
at  the  time  she  received  money  for 
her  attendance.  The  charitable  old 
souls  were  assisted  in  their  good  worl» 
by  EmlKef whose  pifseoce  had  broDflrhft 
eas*^  find  comfort  arnonsr  the  losSMl^ 
tiinale  people  of  the  environs. 

Since  their  marriage  the  chevalier 
and  hia  wife  had  taken  two  ioniiieya 
to  MarwiUes ;  the  first  time  toe  dunes 
had  accompanied  them  ;  but  of  late 
Suzanne's  health  had  catis^  deep 
anxiety  to  Berthe,  who  could  by  no 
means  think  of  leaving  her  sister  even 
for  a  few  days. 

During  the  last  pi%rimage of  J^nti^ 
^f.  de  Grcoulx,  nn  accident  had  be- 
fallen the  baron,  wliieh,  thou^ih  nt  fir^t 
deemed  of  no  importance,  aiierwapds 
proved  fktal  to  hm.   Old  as  he  -was, 
he  should  enjoy  every  day  two  hour* 
ride  in  hispark.  No  man  was  more  fond 
of  horses  tnan  he  ;  and,  moreover,  he 
was  an  excellent  horseman.  IJow- 
ever,  one  morning,  regardless  of  a  re- 
cent hkBspositioo,  he  would  enjoy  hit 
wonted  sport,  and  mounted  a  tho- 
rongh-bred  horse  which  had  not  l>oen 
out  for  several  days.     This  animal, 
naturally  restless  and  fierr,  got  sud- 
denly f  rightened  by  the  dtnarge  of 
a  gun  from  the  neighbouring  demeeaa^ 
and  reared  in  the  most  fri^tfal  man. 
ner,  standing  nTmost  erect  on  his  hind 
legs ;  neitlier  whip,  spur,  nor  hritHe 
were  of  avail ; — that  dajr  the  baron's 
skill  betrayed  hhn.   Bemg  vmible  to 
master  hk  steed,  he  was  vtolcntff 
thrown  on  the  ground,  and  rtvcircda 
contu<!n]i   on  his  head.     The  poor 
gentleman  was  brought  instantly  to 
bts  chamber.   A  sui^geon  was  soon 
in  attendance,  who  proncmnced  the 
woimd  to  bo  of  a  slight  nature.  How^ 
ever,  the  che\'alier  and  his  wife 
summoned  back  to  the  chatean.  Their 
anxiety  was  onlyeqiuilled  by  the  satis, 
ftctun  experienced      Ae  heraoy  es 
their  return. 

In  tr;!th,  dnrinij  thfir  nbscnc*". 
had  found  himself  lonely  and  deftoiaic. 

Jtimilie  a5:$umed  at  ouce  the  Aa^t^ 
of  tonc&ff  Gmipaid  s  mndft^i^  aoj 
niciBBa  so  aangsnr  oom  MVi 
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Slxtyed  more  imremitting  zcul  and  ten- 
er  solicitude. 

Suzanne  and  Bertlie,  when  made 
cognizant  of  tlicir  lirotlicr'.^  nccident, 
were  on  the  point  of  eomiug  to  the 
Chateau  to  minister  to  him  ;  but  they 
remembered  their  pledge  of  secrecy, 
and  contented  themselves  with  receiv- 
ing daily  tidiogfl  through  Gaspardaud 
£milie. 

A  month  after  the  accident  wc  have 
rdated,  the  baron,  \v  liosc  convalescence 
Rcemt-rl  fjirlv  t  >t:il  liMiod,  suddenly  felt 
weaker  than  usual,  and  comphiined  of 
-violent  pains  in  his  head ;  a  consul- 
tation or  medical  men  from  Marseilles 
was  held  the  next  momingy  and  their 
opinion  was,  that  coi>j:e<;tion  of  tlie 
"brain  was  imminent ;  t-liould  llieirappre- 
beuaious  be  ju.>{ilied,  they  anticipated 
ilital  consequences,  owing  to  the  age 
of  the  patient  and  the  bard  life  he  had 
led. 

Tlicy  deemed  it  prudent  to  comrau- 
nicate  this  sad  iatelligence  to  M.  Gas- 
pard  (!e  GrSoulx^  that  he  might  pro- 
■\-ido  for  ever}-  contintrency.  Having 
previously  conferred  with  Father  Syl- 
veatre  on  this  alarming  subject,  both 
were  of  the  one  mind^  that  thev  should 
•Tail  thcm^lves  of  the  few  nours  of 
reason  that  tlic  baron  would  besptu-cd. 
It  wa*:  thf>  ;irand<ion  who  had  to  pre- 

Sare  his  grandfather  for  this  solcnm 
isctosnre,  and  to  Impress  upon  him 
the  impending  nocQisity  of  putting  to 
rights  temporal  as  well  as  spirituat 

afiaii's. 

The  baron  bore  this  with  ^fat 
strength  of  mind  ;  having  remained  for 
several  hours  closeted  with  his  grand- 
son, an>l  mri'lv  him  write  hi*^  last  in- 
struction»,  he  took  a  few  hours  of  rest. 
In  the  evening  he  desired  EmtHe  to 
ecnd  at  once  for  the  two  old  women, 
who  lived  in  the  Tieiphl)onrl!oofl,  for 
J[fexdenu>t.sei/es  Suzfttiu''  aud  J'ert/te, 
as  he  designated  them.  At  this  de- 
mand Madame  dc  Grdontx  ex|H  ricnced 
^eat  surprise  ;  often  hafl  she,  as  A?ell 
as  Gaspard,  s[ioken  to  him  of  thi;  two 
eister?,  yet  never  barl  he  uttered  a 
word  respecting  them,  but  seciued 
more  than  relactant  to  hear  them 
mentioned. 

Xevorlhelesj?,  the  Baron's  demand 
was  complied  with  ;  Gaspard  himseii' 
broiight  the  messag(>  to  the  Ravens, 
who  were  slow  to  believe  that  their 
brother  wished  to  ?rc  tlinm  :  Init  for 
the  entreatic?  of  ihe  Chevalier,  and  his 
insfitiog  that  time  was  pressing,  they 


would  have  persisted  iu  their  refusal. 
At  last  they  yielded.  This  time  they 
entered  the  Chateau  with  feelin<'sof 

even  deeper  molnncholr  than  tlie  li^st. 
It  wns  not  tlu^  hcalthv  and  vot  jTrccn 
old  man  they  came  to  meet,  but  their 
dying  brotb^!  They  were  forthwith 
ii.'-hered  into  the  patient's  chamber  j  the 
Baron  called  theui  to  hi*?  bc'l^ide,  and 
bade  them  sit  near  him ;  but  the  sorrow- 
ing sisters  knelt  close  to  the  couch, 
each  holding  a  hand  of  the  man  whose 
heartless  conduct  they  forgot  in  this 
extrcnie  moment.  By  his  desire.  Gas- 
pa  id  and  bis  wife  were  immediately 
sent  for ;  he  oi'dercd  the  doors  to  hie 
clo«ed«  and  esid  in  a  low  yet  solemn 
voice — 

"  Ga«pard — Emilic — I  feel  life  i^'  de- 
parting from  mo  I  Already  my  head 
grows  neav}",  and  I  can  hardly  oollect 
my  thoughts.  Listen,  then,  to  these^ 
perlinps  my  last  word.s.  I  have  been 
cruelly  unjust  towards  two  beings, 
of  whom  1  am  the  unworthy  brother. 
But  I  thank  Go  J,  that,  in  his  mercy, 
he  has  i>ermittcd  my  heart  to  recover 
from  that  jTotracted  state  of  error 
and  cruelty  I  Suzanne  I  Berthe!  em- 
brace your  brother,  «id  forgive  him 
for  till'  jiwful  life  to  which  he  con- 
dc'nned  yo.i.  Would  to  C  hI  t!iat  I 
could  li\e  to  love  and  honor  vnn  as 
yon  deserve  !  Yes,  Gtispardl  l.u];iie! 
they  are  my  sisters!  my  own  good  sis* 
ters  ]  Love  them  dearly  for  my  sakA 
a;;d  for  your  own,  for  it  is  to  them  jon 
owe  the  happiness  you  now  cnioy. 
Come  close  to  une,  and  receive  the  bles:*- 
ings  of  my  heart." 

They  all  four  knccle<l,  and  the 
BanMi,  5prendin;^  over  them  his  tremh* 
liug  hands,  faUercd— 

"  May  you  all  be  happ^  t  Suzamio ! 
Berthe  t  my  owu  dear  sistcffs,  fosrglve 
Tuc  and  pray  f ine  I" 

He  co'ild  not  say  njnrc  ;  his  stren-ctli 
forsook  him,  :u\d  he  halt'  Hunted  in  the 
arms  of  Berthe.  This  scene  had  over* 
powered  him.  They  all  retired  to  the 
adjacent  chamber,  jind  he  was  left  to 
the  care  of  the  doctor,  whobc  constant 
attendance  had  been  requested  by 
Gaspard. 

A  tier  the  first  moment  of  natural 
emotion,  Emilie  and  G:i<pard  cla?pod 
in  tl;cir  ttrin^i  tiie  Baveus,  whom  they 
could  now  eall  their  dear  aunts.  The 

discovery  of  their  parentage  would 

have  rendered  them  dearer  to  their 
heart?,  had  not  their  ollection  long 
since  reached  the  highest  climax.  The 
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Baron'i  state  beoame  dul  j  mors  plann- 
ing, and  notwitbfltandlng  all  cfibrts  to 

combat  the  progress  of  ihv  discaiOi  a 
fortni^^ht  aftcmards  the  old  centlc- 
mau  breathed  his  last.  Ere  his  soul 
fled  to  a  better  land,  the  baron  had 
recovered  some  moments  of  lucidity, 
and  expressed,  in  broken  and  barely' 
andlble  sontonccs,  the  >inccritv  of  his 
regrets  for  the  past,  and  hojK-s  for  the 
life  to  come.  It  was,  indeed,  u  sub- 
lime Spectacle !  the  death  of  this  man, 
who,  after  years  of  recklessness,  now 
closed  his  eyes  in  peace  with  men  and 
with  hi<«  Creator. 

All  (he  inmates  of  the  Chateau  upent 
the  day  in  ^>niyer,  and,  towards  even- 
ing, the  sainted  sisters  performed  in 
silence  and  tears  that  duty  which  they 
had  80  often  fidfdled  towards  stran- 
gers. Gaspardand  Kniille  experienced 
that  true  sorrow  which  is  better  felt 
than  told.  Through  affection,  as  much 
as  through  a  sense  of  Justice  to  Snsanne 
and  Berthe,  they  inf^isted  that  the  two 
sisters  should  lient'cforih  live  in  the 
Chateau,  an  !  I  c  rr-ton  li  to  that  po- 
rtion of  which  they  liad  been  so  long 
depriTod.  Indeed  they  could  oppose 
no  good  reason  to  the  tender  reouest 
of  their  yonnrr  friends  ;  moreover,  tncrc 
was  sonietliinf;  eonsolinL:  lor  them  in 
the  idea  of  ending  their  days  in  this 
mansion,  where  their  ancestors  were 
bom,  had  lived,  and  died. 

Soon  were  the  good  dames  estab- 
lished  in  the  Cliateim ;  ]>oor,  forlorn 
creatun  s.  as  tliey  had  been  for  many 
years,  this  was  a  late,  but  just  reward 
n>r  all  they  had  suffered.  The  happi- 
ncssthey  now  enjoyed  prolonged,  as  it 
were,  tljelrday.  'Hicy  lived  ten  years  on 
the  demesTio  of  tlieir  tuthcrs,  witne^finn; 
the  unalloyed  felicity  which  was  their 
own  work.  Norof  these  ten  yearsdidone 
day  elapse  unmarked  by  some  charitable 
deed*  At  last  their  career  drew  to  its 
close  ;  vet  it  «;ooiii<  d  as  though  Death 
himself  hesitated  separntinjr  these  be- 
ings whose  destiny  hud  been  no  closely 
limced  upon  earth.  A  week  had  scarce- 
ly elapsed  since  the  death  of  Suzanne, 
when  Bi^rthe  was  relieved  from  her 
earthly  mission.  Living,  the  poor  had 
loved  them ;  dead,  they  were  still  blessed 
end  rmnembered,  for  they  left  a  som 
of  ten  thonsand  Kcres  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  poor  families  of  GreouLx. 

The  grief  of  Emilie  and  Gaspard 


may  be  easlhr  Imagined.  Bet  for  llis 
blessings  of  Ftovidence  bestowed  upon 
them,  they  would  have  felt  more  bit- 
terly beii^  bereft  of  their  beloTsd 

dames. 

Since  the  death  of  his  grandfather, 
Gaspard  had  naturally  inherited  IIm 

title  of  Baron  de  Greoulx,  and,  owing 
to  his  kind  and  av ell-directed  efTortf, 
promoted  the  weltare  of  his  numerous 
tenants ;  sucli  conduct,  in  tho&e  times 
of  despotism,  was  Indeed  of  mors  diss 
rare  ooconrence. 

The  young  Baron  and  his  wife  oct- 
livrd  their  aunts  by  many  ycrir«.  Their 
happiness  continued  unabated,  Init 
never  did  ihey  prove  ungrateful  totU 
memonr  of  tlie  Ravens.  In  a  reM 
spot  of  the  demesne  a  monument  h&d 
been  crrrted  to  the  ♦2:oo<l  Meters,  whicb 
(raspjird  and  Kniilie  would  often  vtMt, 
accompanied  by  two  lovely  little  giria, 
who  each  time  brouffht  flowers  to  Ike 
tomb  of  their  aunts.  did  the%  ctii- 
dren  know  who  rested  there,  for  tb^r 
mother  constantly  ?poke  to  them  of 
their  dear  grandannt:^,  **who  had  gone 
to  heaven."  Everj  morning  would 
they  run,  nnging,  and  smiling  to  viA 
good  morning,  and  bow  to  tbeir 
annts'  portraits;  rind  each  time  the 
gnllery  echoed  with  their  silver}  and 
merry  laughter,  as  they  said,  '*  Good 
morning,  Aunt  Suzanne !  Good  aiors* 
ing,  Aunt  Berthe  1*'  For  fimiEs'ii 
daughters  were  also  called  **  StJzaiuie" 
and  •*  Berthe."  What  names  coold 
have  sounded  more  sweetly  to  G«*- 
pard  s  and  his  wife's  ears? 

At  the  time  of  the  first  French  Bs- 
volution  the  RaTena  were  still  remesi. 
bered  in  Mar5cillci«,  and  their  lioose 
in  the  Kue  St.  Laurent  sho^red  to 
strangers.  But  lon^  since  had  tba 
feelings  of  the  MarseiUais  nndcrcooe 
a  complete  change.  It  was,  tbeiu 
neithmr  tenor  nor  r^ohtion  that  tbdr 
names  bronuht  to  recolleefior^  :  fff 
their  pious  aud  charitable  life  was  no 
longer  a  secret.  So  true  was  the  re- 
spect entertained  for  them,  that,  dtoru 
ly  after  they  had  ] -ft  their  gloomy 
abode,  their  !^'>l>riquet  had  K^en  thai 
modified:  The  Sainted  Buvr-ns,"  ^ 
well-d^rved  tribute  paid  to  th^ 
memory,  which  for  years  after  «sf 
lored  and  revered  by  aQ  the  ff^ 
people  of  MarseiUes. 
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OniA*  BAMR  TO  TUB  JORDAV^TBS  lMt>  AM»>Vt«IIT  MAKCB  TDBOVaK  TBR  DBSSn  Of 
«VPA»— A  PAtBAmn  OT  AMIS— MtrVIlM  f  SaMVAlM*, 


Nothing  tnalte*  a  man  (in  a  small  way) 
more  s.-ivn^re  than  to  have  bis  Datural 
rest  broken  at  an  unreasonable  hour 
of  the  nioroiog,  especially  if  he  has 
etmed  a  fair  spell  of  sleep  by  more 
than  ordinary  f  verciseon  the  previous 
day.    It  wui,  then,  in  anything  but  a 
charitable  frame  of  mind  that  I  rose, 
some  boars  before  daybreak,  roused 
by  the  cry  of  the  Imaun  from  the 
DjJnaret  of  the  mosque   hard  by — 
*•  Come   to  prayer  I"  sung  out  the 
leathern- hinged  (>tentor — **  Come  to 
prayer,  it  is  better  to  pray  than  to 
bleep."    Better  I   An  if  !u>  left  one  the 
alternative  ;  it  was  coiDpletely  a  tlo-as- 
you  lIke-or-ril-i/MiAtf-jou  affair.  So 
Morpheus  having   receiv«<I  bis  eoup 
de  grace    from    the  unconscionable 
Moslem,  I  shuffled  into  my  eloiiies  hy 
moonlight^  coolly  consijnini;  the  rest- 
less Imaun  to  the  hutttr»t  nook  ;u 
purgatory. 

I  had  shifted  my  quarters  from  the 
locanda  of  Antonio,  to  the  private 
lodgin;?  of  Ma.shaUuni,  u  .Icwi-h  coti- 
vert,  who  resided  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Damaseus  gate ;  it  wss  a 
"  come  down  in  the  world,"  as  far  as 
locality  was  concerned,  but  in  every 
other  respect  a  decidedly  advantageous 
change.  I  would  recommend  any 
traveller,  on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem, 
to  inquire  for  the  residence  of  Ma- 
shallum,  tVie  converted  Jew. 

All  tlx'  companions  with  whom  I 
bad  travelled  from  Cairo  had  left  for 
Eorope,  and  I—like  that  poetic  plant, 
<•  the  l  iJ-t  rose  of  summer*' — was  con- 
sequently "left  blooinini,'  alone,"  a 
residetit,  as  long  as  my  exchequer 
would  stand  it,  in  Jerusalem.  Poor, 
desolate  Jerosalem!  even  still  my  heart 
tiogeni  there, and  memory  dwelU  w  ith 
regretful  reminiscence  on  the  "inouni- 
iog  ways  of  Zion.*'  How  feelingly  the 
psalmist  I — **  Thy  servants  take  plea- 
anra  io  h»  stones,  and  iavonr  the  dost 
thereof."  Bat  where  ere  we  wander- 
ing to  ? 

vor..  Jtxxv. — NO.  ccix. 


This  was  the  day  of  the  great 
Hadge,  the  grand  annual  pilgrimage 
to  tlie  Jordan,  an  event,  doubtless,  of 
no  small  note  to  Christendom,  seeing 
that  not  only  were  the  bodies  of  some 
thousands  of  true  believers  to  be 
cleansed  in  the  consecrated  stream, 
but,  by  one  and  the  same  operation, 
their  souls  were  to  be  benefited  to  an 
unknown  amount.  Sn,  de.'-j)Ite  of  the 
vows  I  had  re^n.^tered  in  my  late  un- 
lucky expedition,  of  never  again 
tempting  fortune  on  the  plains  of  Je> 
richOf  I  "girded  my  loins**  forasecond 
venture,  liavinp  previn'i-]y  completed 
all  requisite  preliiuinary  arrangements. 
As  Paulo  was  absent  frum  Jerusalem, 
1  borrowed  a  friend's  servant  to  sup- 
ply bis  place.  Omar  Bey  had  also 
been  put  tlirough  his  usual  protesta- 
tions ;  and  having  lain  in  wait  for 
him  about  half  an  hour,  I  fell  upon 
his  drove  of  horw  and  mules,  under 
convoy  of  his  Nubian  slave,  and  select- 
ing a  gallant  jrrey,  with  ^'audy  trap- 
pi  n;^«,  which  veracious  Omar  assured 
me  was  destined  for  an  Aga,  I  left 
him  the  sorry  nag  he  had  generously 
designed  for  me,  with  my  best  eompli- 
ments  to  the  Aga. 

Leaving  Khaleel  to  load  the  mules, 
and  follow  as  best  he  might,  I  hastened 
to  St.  Stepben's-gate,  outside  which 
some  English  friends  and  I  had,  the 
night  before,  agreed  to  rendezvous. 
It  was  scarcely  half-past  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning ;  yet  even  at  this  early 
hour  the  narrow  streetsand  lanes  were 
pouring  forth  their  swarms  of  pll- 
priitir',  tVtrniing,  as  I  reached  the 
thorougbtare,  so  dense  a  throng,  that 
it  required  a  full  share,  not  only  of 
the  <'2»uaviter  in  niodo,"  but  also  of 
the  "foriller  in  re,'*  to  extricate  my- 
self and  my  111  lie  charger  from  the 
clamorous  crowd. 

Once  outside  the  getewey»  what  a 
scene  was  presented!  All  down  the 
steep,  into  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
KedroOf  up  nearly  to  the  crest  of 
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OBveiy  where  tbeeamfl-rfMid  toJcrieho 
turns  the  shottlder  of  the  hili>  were 
long  continuous  lines  of  Ar.ib  wornen, 
shrouded  in  their  loose  w  hite  eezars. 
On  the  right  of  the  gate,  the  Turkish 
cemetery  was  peopled  with  these 
ghostly  figures^  the  thrt11«  inceMani 
clamour  of  whoee  countless  tougues 
guaranteed)  however,  their  complete 
identity  with  the  fair  ones  of  this 
earth.  Blessingii  uu  the  fair  sex*  and 
their  well-hung  tongues,  whatasnllen, 
silent,  plodding  world  we  should  have 
without  thetni 

Between  these  lines  of  inquisitive 
speetators  flowed  an  unbroken,  but  not 
unruffled  stream  of  pilgrims— dingy 
Abyssinians — swaggering  Greelta^ 
Ibx^ejedy  heavy*browed  Copts— Cos- 
ftacks,  in  shaggy  jerkins-^Syrlans  and 
native  Cliristians  from  A«ia  Minor — 
Arin»'nians  —  Latin  priests —  e<j«Ied 
monks,  and  countless  varieties  from 
almost  every  Chrwtian  State  in  Ett* 
rope;  then  the  women,  and,  good 
laok  I  the  tribes  of  children  1  Wo- 
men in  every  variety  of  strange  cos- 
tume— fine  fur- lined  jackets  and  bright 
ecarkt  inexpressibles,  striued  silks,  and 
robes  of  rain-bow  hues  innumerable^ 
red  caps  and  spangled  turbans  of  divers 
sorts — "sure  such  a  sight/'  &c.  But 
let  me  here  record  my  own  private 
opinion,  to  wit,  that  not  a  lady  who 
rhma  under  my  notice,  that  meuiorable 
day,  cut*  more  grotesque  or  ineom* 
prehensible  figure,  than  the  w  ife  of  an 
Italian  in  the  service  of  the  Ba^ha, 
who,  seated  astride  on  a  bay  nag,  ap« 
peared,  from  the  saddle  upwards,  a 
very  respectable  female,  in  a  new  silk 
pet tieoat  and  Legborn bat ;  while,  fh>m 
the  knee  downwards,  tight  pantaloons, 
well-polished  Wellingtons,  worn  Mes- 
sian-wise,  and  bright  heel-spurs,  hinted 
strongly  at  the  opposite  sex.  To  com- 
plete the  observer's  bewilderment,  the 
lady's  face  was  alto^ther  hidden  by  a 
flowing  veil*  But  jtist  take  a  look  at 
the  strange  medley  of  equipages :  hel'O 
comes  a  string  of  camels,  tied  head- 
and-uil — mothers  and  their  infant 
familiea  perched  on,  or  dnstering 
round  their  enormous  hunches ;  mark 
how  that  careful  father  stows  his  well- 
grown  daughter  in  the  saddle-bag ! 
while  the  little  heir-apparent  is  pa- 
raded ou  the  pommel!  Women  and 
children  mounted  on  headstrong  mules 
t)ear  down  all  before  them*  With  what 
mock  hnmilitj  that  reverted  pwir^ 


bcitrldei  his  dhmnotife  doajnyi  the 
keen  eye  glancing  furttrely  srouod, 

under  cover  of  the  broatl-brimmed 
L<  ghorn.  Now  come  a  body  of  stout 
pea^ntry,  from  Bt'iblehwD,  the 
men  with  hale,  hearty  faces,  deddd 
In  their  gayest  dreisssi  tradging  Ktor- 
dtly  along.  Here  are  the  oHHiBted 
Bedaween,  shouting,  swearing,  aad 
biasing  away  in  every  dirertion— 
**  Yellah!  yeilah !  make  way  for  int 
trlld  horsemen,  or  they'll  fi4^  w 
down." 

Borne  onward  by  tbisttRsmoflir^ 
my  mettlesome  little  grey  jumpinjr  as  if 
he  were  galvanised  at  every  (it>ctiarp 
of  fire-arms,  I  took  temporary  nfuge  in 
the  little  enclosure  in  froct  of  mt 
Lady  Mary's  Chapel.  Verily  ol  i  (  ii 
phas  and  she  most  have  enjoyed  ios 
pertnrbahle  repoj?e,  sleeping  it  out  in 
their  narrow  resting-place,  ^bile  tk 
very  court  of  the  sanctuary  rupg  be« 
neatb  the  iron  hooft  of  hnpsti»t 
steeds,  and  the  surroundnig  air  wzi 
rent  with  a  Babel  of  tongues.  Htre  I 
lost  my  party,  and  found  a  lunir.  gaunt 
missionary,  red-hot  from  India,  lv5 
Christian  Jews,  and  little  AotODiOjth 
roandobarrelled  eeeretaiyof  oatvorttf 
English  consul,  Mr.  Yoong,  w\m  m 
likewise  put  into  the  same  plaw  ftf 
shelter.  As  for  Khale^^d  a-ui  my  cffctl'^ 
they  were,  as  yet,  nowhere,  aad  I  tii 
only  to  hope  the  best.  Aflerscrwit?? 
up  our  courage  ibr  the  plunge,  w« 
dashed  into  a  partial  opening  io  tb; 
line  of  march,  not  without  voefol 
mi-givings  as  to  our  chance  of  rcachiiw 
Jericho.  What  an  overpovveringeroih! 
At  one  moment  we  were  inextricabW 
Involved  amongst  a  etrhig  of  drsna- 
daries — the  next,  all  but  tnroed  onr 
by  a  band  of  women  mounff -1  '  ri  mis- 
guided mules,  which  made  a  pof^il  *^ 
rushing  into  the  very  densest  jwrtion 
of  the  throng.  Separated  froo  ny 
casual  compamons,  i  fonad  injnrlfi  at 
last,  near  the  head  of  the  main  bwlji 
where  the  Sardinian  con«uh  in  ^f^l'^*.^ 
apparel,  figured  on  a  fiery  little  Iwrse; 
whether  he  or  I  was  the  ioroluntary 
aggressor,  I  cannot  say,  but,  osaif 
accidently  into  collision*  I  bore  a«9 
no  small  portion  of  hb  braided  pi^^ 
loons  on  the  corner  of  my  tii**'^ 
stirrup,  leaving  him  a  di>coD4«lW 
mourner  over  the  wreck  ot  a  pair  w 
hran*ne#  trowierB. 

We  had  eleiM  th^  Mount  of  OIN^ 
and  were  now  on  the  direat  tm  ^ 
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Jerieho>  wbich»  as  vrwj  one  knows*  Is 

really  no  road  at  all — the  ru-'-ri'^l  pnth 

iuacce^sibit'  rrng",  or  K-alin;,'-  alijui^ 
uarrow  vallevs  ;  atul,  after  about  two 
hours  and  »>balf,  we  reached  rather  an 
extensive  nadtiy,  bounded  on  either 
.«if1c  I<y  the  hilU  ;  hf^if,  h.ivin'r  nnt- 
aU  jpjmi  the  Turkish  cavalry  atui  come 
up  with  the  iiifantryy  the  commander 
of  the  forces  called  a  halt — a  judicious 
and  seasonable  mancBuvre.  Pilgrims 
and  e?cnrf,  we  ntimhcred  about  five 
ihousanti  s»ouU  ;  an<lt  in  our  disorderly 
array,  the  tail  of  our  ungainly  multi- 
tude eouM  scarcely  have  passed  the 
valley  of  the  Kedron.    The  glorious 
scene  of  cnnfii«inn  that  w;is  now  pre- 
sented batHes  all  attempt  at  description: 
as  far  back  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the 
train  of  pilgrims  was  seen  winding 
down  the  narrow  road  bv  which  wo 
reached  this  waddy — in  the  wa  ldy  it« 
self,   whole   families  mi^ht  be  seen 
sprawling  t  oi^ether  on  the  dusty  ground, 
many  individuals  of  whom  appeared 
immediately  to  bo  trodden  under  foot — 
rntilHR  and  horses  without  riders,  were 
ru-ihing  madly  through  the  throng — 
women  and  children  were  swept  by 
doaetis   from    the    catuel-panniers — 
hordes  were  tutnblin}^  and  asses  rolling ; 
such  a  njelee  I  never  n  itn?'5'>Fd,  rsnd  vet, 
iucredible  to  relate,  up  to  this  Arst 
ali^e  of  the  journey  I  could  only  bear 
of  two  nnf>>rtit!]ates  who  bad  been 
ncttiafly  cnisiicd  to  death  !     I'or  my 
own  part  I  couM  not  congratulaiu 
Ui^!<eU'  with  CSC  I  ping  unscathed  frciu 
the  encounter,  uiy  Arab  saddle  having 
l>ei'n  split  from  top  to  bottom,  and  n<>\v 
merely  held  tof^i-tl.  r  l«y  some  shreds 
of  tlje  !e.'ilh»r  coverio^j,  and  a  strap 
uhicbwent  round  the  horse.  lndee<l, 
1  had  for  some  time  been  riding  as 
nearly  on  the  neci<  of  tlif  aiiioial  as  his 
arched  crest  would  permit,  \-.  on  lerinj^ 
now  and  then  at  the  propen^ity  my 
saddle  had  for  stray m^  towards  ujy 
borse's  ears. 

At  length  the  cavalry  came  np^lhe 
irregular  cavalry,  as  they  were  very 
properly  denominated — consisting^  of 
ill-looking  Cavasses  in  tattered  nizam 
j  aelcets,  and  any<coIoured  inexpressibles; 
bare-legged  for  the  most  part ;  with 
turbnn  or  taibnosb,  necor<l!ii'_r  to  tbo 
exigency  or  fancy  of  the  wearer;  arms 
as  various  as  costume,  and  Steeds  to 
corresponds  With  these  came  ik  targe 
body  of  BodaweeD»  which  swelled  their 


numbers^  and  completed  the  confusion 
of  their  disarray. 

We  were  now  marshalled  into  some- 
lliing  like  order,  the  Turkish  foot  and 
our  commandant  leading  the  van,  the 
interval  between  the  infantry  and 
main  body  6f  the  pilgrims  being  occu« 
pic'l  by  mounted  Civassrs.  This,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  niigiit  seem  to 
be  a  rather  extraordinary  disposition 
of  our  fbree;  but  It  Soon  became  evi- 
dent that  it  was  based  on  a  principle 
of  sound  practical  strategy,  the  motto 
of  our  gmrd  bcinL',  *'  Save  us  from  our 
friends,  and  we  will  save  ourselves  from 
our  enemies.**  No  sooner  bad  we  re- 
sumed  our  march*  than  a  general  rush 
on  ti)e  soldiery  was  made  by  the  fore- 
most body  of  pilgrims — every  one  en- 
deavoured to  get  tirst  J  the  pressure 
from  behind  was  overwhelming,  and  the 
infantry  was,  consequently,  threatened 
with  immolrition  ;  clouds  of  Cavass, 
armed  with  staves  and  kour!)'ishe8, 
which  they  plied  with  amazing  dex- 
terity, endeavoured  to  beAt  back  the 
rapidly  encroaching  multitude — the 
fair  I  re^rrt  to  say,  beiriT  by  odds 
the  most  importunate  for  precedence ; 
indeed,  as  many  of  them  as  were 
mount<fd  on  mules,  succeeded  as  usual 
in  break iii;^'  line  and  overtttrding every- 
tbmg  in  their  way. 

But  **  place  aux  dames  "  is  not  an 
orlentsl  liiaxim*  so  the  most  forward 
got  severely  threshed  by  the  irregulan>. 
their  male  protectors  corning  in  for  a 
full  share  of  the  discij>Iine,  as  tbey  in- 
effectually? Endeavoured  to  restrain  the 
imuettiosity  of  the  as]iiring  fkir  ones. 

1  suppose*  from  being  iittended  hjr 
the  well-known  Antonio,  I  was  mis- 
taken for  no  less  a  person  than  Consul 
lngle»e;  an<i  modestly  endeavouring 
to  take  advantage  of  thy  new!y-a(-quire<l 
dignity,  1  made  a  dash  to  break  through 
the  Cavas-*,  and  got  involved  in  a 
pr'r«onal  cjuarrel  with  one  of  these 
redoubtable  warriors.  A  Tui  Uish  offi- 
cer, however,  politely  Requesting  of  mo 

not  to  press  my  motion,"  I  ihrew  up 
my  consulate  in  disgust  (much  to  tl;e 
prejudice  of  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment), and  fell  back  into  my  former 
obscurity.  Not  so  an  insinuatii^g  Irish 
priest,  chaplain  or  confessor  to  an 
En'-'li^h  liidy  of  con^Pfjt^ence ;  following 
at  ui)  latl,  wIkii  1  gave  way,  he  camo 
fbrward,  bowed  to  the  ofRcer,  ducked 
to  the  kourbash,  imd,  passive  but  per* 
merihg  beiiMth  rebako  a&d  hiniltf  ho 
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fiaallv  found  refuse  by  the  petticoat 
of  hif  ladjt  who  bad  been  mdmitted 
amongst  the  troops  through  the  ooar« 

tesy  of  the  commanding  officer. 

We  had  not  accomplished  more  than 
one-half  the  pIlRriniage,  when  our  pro- 
gress was  iiilerrupted  by  the  unwel- 
oome  appearance  of  a  body  of  Bedaween 
plunderers*  which  menaced  us  from  a 
neighbouring  height.  The  sight  of  these 
unsornpulous  marauders  spread  no 
small  di^smay  amongiit  our  ranks*  the 
pilRrims  manifested  unfeigned  alarm, 
and  our  gallant  army  prepared  for  a 
judiciouH  run.  After  some  delay,  and 
consultation  amoncr^t  "ur  military 
cliu-fs,  a  grisly  old  bear  of  a  Redaween 
Siieik  volunteered,  with  two  foUowers^ 
to  dislodge  the  enemy  firom  bU  posiltoo ; 
we  placed  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
venerable  old  savage*  report  informing 
ijis  tint  on  the  pilprima^^e  the  year  be- 
forr,  tlif  cavalcade  having  been  siuil- 
larly  threatened,  this  same  veteran 
Sheik  had  ridden  up  the  bill  to  parley 
with  the  enemy.  The  Arabs  refosed 
to  retire,  and  one  of  their  party  coming 
forward,  shot  the  old  Sheik  in  the  nnn. 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  this  un- 
mistakable reception,  our  Sheik  coolly 
lugged  out  a  brace  of  long  Turktsh 
pistols  from  bis  belt,  biased  with  a  will, 
tumbled  a  brace  of  beggars,  and  dis- 
persed the  rest ;  he  was  equally  suc- 
cesbful  on  the  present  occasion,  even 
without  having  bad  recourse  to  his 
former  means  of  persuasion. 

The  frequent  halts,  the  insufferable 
beat,  the  continued  crushf  and  inces- 
sant confusion  which  prevailed  through- 
out  our  mai'ch,  as  the  uuweildy  host  en- 
deavoured to  defile  through  the  narrow 
and  diiBcult  passes,  made  our  Journej 
appear  to  be  mterminable,  although  we 
arrived  over  the  plains  of  Jericho  after 
about  seven  hours  and  a-half.  As  we 
descended  into  the  valley,  the  power 
of  the  sun's  rays  was  absolutely  intense  $ 
but  we  were  cheered  by  the  hope  of 
speedy  rest  and  shelter.  The  position 
for  encampment  was  already  marked 
out,  and,  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time,  teatb  uf  all  hues  and  dimen- 
sions were  seen  starting  from  the  plain, 
varying  in  endless  gradation,  from  the 
golden-knobbed  marquee  of  the  Aga,  to 
the  diminut'tvo  white  fungus  which 
sprung  up  under  its  shade.  Tbescen<3 
was  not  less  novel  than  animated ;  piU 
grime  of  ever^r  nation  gathered  in 
groupSf  or  hurrying  tbroogh  the  euap. 


busy  in  arranging  their  temporary 
sheds ;  more  flung  under  any  duuwe 
tree  or  shrabt  reposing  9mt  their 

fatigue  ;  wild  Bedaween,  restless  and 
unweariable,  careering  at  full  gallop 
through  the  crowd ;  Aroots  btxai- 
ting  amongst  the  throng,  with  belli 
well  stored  with  pistols^  kiiiv«a»  and 
yatigans;  bttstling  Cavass  in  every* 
body's  way  ;  Ffl:iheen  in  twos  aiid 
threes,  curiously  inspecting  the  do- 
mestic arrangements  of  each  new 
comer ;  women  and  children  ad  liU' 
tMntf  with  sqoallingy  damour,  and  eoiK 
fusion  in  tbeir  train.  In  one  quarter 
you  might  see  sheep  roasted  whole,  and 
then  sold  out  in  solid  lumps  to  hungry 
customers ;  vendors  of  various  ^bles 
took  tbeir  atation  in  another;  while 
eulinary  arrangements  on  a  nioBr 
scale  were  carried  on  with  great  vi- 
2-ouf,  eternal  drumtidn«j,  piping,  and 
fiddling  resounded  through  all  quarters 
of  the  camp.  We  were,  on  tbe  wholef 
a  jovial  set  of  pilgrims. 

Some  time  after  the  arrival  of  tbe 
main  body,  as  we  were  b^ginntog  to 
settle  down  into  comparative  tran- 
quillity,  a  cloud  of  dust  arose  on  th< 
outskurtof  the  encampment.  It  rapidly 
rolled  near  us,  disgor^ng,  imprtmus, 
two  mounted  standard-bearers*  who 
flourished  two  enormous  silk  banncfs; 
next  came  to  \'\'j]\t  a  fanfa^iticaUT-ar- 
rayed  butfoon,  who  grinjaced  .TTri 
played  apish  tricks  for  our  amu^emeuc, 
after  the  fashion  of  an  approved  cknra 
of  the  ring — this  worthy  was  ss^ 
ported  on  either  bide  by  a  drummer, 
toni-tom-in^  vigorously  on  a  little  t  a'r 
of  kettle-drums ;  next  was  revea.ed 
a  medley  of  Cavass  and  Bedaveen 
riding  like  mad,  and  yelling  like  fiends 
incarnate;  ]a»t,  !  ut  ii  »t least, emerged 
the  governor  of  Jafiu,  with  the  Grand 
Sheik  of  the  Redaween  bv  his  sid?, 
both  eplendidiy  mounted  and  et|uipp^ 

The  rush  of  the  Bomerous  bystand- 
era  to  escape  being  rtddeo  over-— lbs 
shouts  of  the  Cavasses,  as  they  applied 
the  unfailing  kourbash  to  the  noisy 
crowd — the  duit,  din,  and  turrnul 
which  attended  the  arrival  of  thci« 
potentates,  put  the  climax  on  the  eo> 
currencea  of  the  day. 

As  the  sun  was  declining  I  quittfd 
a  friend's  tent,  and  went  in  search  of 
Khaleel  &iul  my  own  fugitive  aln^; 
by  some  miracle  Khaleiel  actually  turaai 
up»  and  I  found  htm  oalmly  smdcaaf 
at  the  door  of  my  teot*  whicb  «si 
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pUched  close  to  the  Km  of  Turkish 
sentioels,  hv  tb»»  rivulet  which  flows 
from  Elisha's  fountain.  The  littlo 
murmuring  stream,  so  cool  and  limpid 
mi  mf  former  visit;  was  now  hot*  foxAp 
and  turbid*  and  alt  bat  nndrinkable  ; 
no  wonder  everjthing  was  hot,  tlio 
whole  camp  a  vapour- bath,  every  one 
in  a  steam.  Khaleel  had  providently 
purchased  a  wedge  of  half-roasted 
mutton,  which  he  laid  before  Antonio 
and  mvsc'lf,  hnvin*^  tidily  unrolled  it 
from  his  turban-cloth  ;  so  we  dis- 
patched  dinner  and  supper  at  one  sit- 
ting. I  had  to  surrender  my  silk  mat- 
tress to  Antonio,  for  the  poor  fellow 
was  dead  beat,  and  taking  mv  <:addle- 
bag  for  a  pillow,  while  my  capote 
B€r?ed  for  bed  and  blanket,  I  soon  fell 
sonndlj  asleep. 

I  could  not  long  enjoy  the  mucli- 
needed  rcposp  ;  the  incessant  rry  of 
the  Turkish  sentinels,  who  cro;ilit>d  to 
one  another  like  gigantic  holl-frogs, 
•very  three  minutes  and  a*half»  gra« 
dunlly,  but  pffectually,  broke  my  slum- 
bers, and  at  length  aroused  me  to  a 
state  of  consciousness.  First,  I  was 
eofiscioost  from  my  aching  back  and 
limbs,  I  luid  s*  Ice  tOil  the  most  stony 
and  uneven  six  feet  of  tent  floor  for 
my  couch.  I  was  con^^cious,  next,  thiit 
the  tent  itself  was  suffocating  ;  and 
huCly,  I  became  consciont  that  tho 
sooner  I  ooald  get  into  the  open  air 
the  better— 

*  So  ap  I  M«M  M      •  Uraadtt-deal.** 

No»  not  as  ominous  as  that  altogo> 
ther»  but  grumbling  after  a  very  tem- 
pestuous fashion,  and  tumbling  over 
Khaleel,  who  bad  turned  in  "all  stand- 
ing" amongst  the  baggage,  1  got 
under  the  canopy  of  heaTen«  with  my 
sponge  in  my  hand,  and  my  wardrobe 
nnder  ray  arm.  It  was  midnight,  and 
a  lovely  moon  was  walking  in  bright- 
ness through  the  dondless  sky,  sod- 
ding her  silvery  radiance  over  the 
tranquil  scene  bcnratb.  The  dippost 
silence  reigned  throughout  the  camp, 
and  the  erewbile-busy  bum  of  life  was 
boshed  into  the  stillnets  of  repose.  I 
fancied*  as  I  rubbed  my  heavy  eyelids, 
that  a  jolly  little  star  or  two  winked 
at  me  vt  rv  knowingly,  but  it  may  have 
been  a  mere  optical  deluHiun,  or  a 
tnerrj  freak  of  fancy ;  so  1  enjoyed 
my  ^>onge-bath  at  the  rivuli»t»  and 
mndc  my  toilet  at  **  mine  case." 
Symptoms  of  awaking*  however* 


were  soon  manifest  through  our  sleepy 
encampment ;  the  tinlfling  of  sundry 
little  bells,  lights  flitting  to  and  fro, 
and  at  length  the  drowsy  voices  of  our 
brother>pilgrims,  gave  evidence  that 
some  movement  was  in  agitation  ;  so* 
kicking  up  Khaleel  and  rousing  Anto- 
nio, we  set  off  for  the  tent  of  some 
English  friends*  who,  with  a  few  other 
Enropeans*  were  preparing  to  collect 
at  the  governor's  tent,  and  take  ad- 
vantajje  of  his  escort  to  the  Jordrtn. 
The  Eifendi  had,  however,  to  drink 
his  coffee  and  smoke  his  shebook  be- 
fore he  could  think  of  stirring;  and  as 
jdli^-^riuiages  were  no  novelty  to  him, 
before  his  '*  morning  exercises  "  were 
completed  the  vast  body  of  pilgrims 
had  stolen  off— tfo&n  off*  for  neither 
sound  nor  preconcerted  signal  gave 
notice  of  th»  ir  intended  departure  ;  it 
seemed  as  if  one  heart,  one  soul,  im- 
pelled and  animated  the  mighty  mass. 

Bnt  we  also  got  off  at  fast,  and  a 
respectable  little  cavalcade  we  made 
of  it.  First  rode  our  old  friends  the 
banner-heart. Ts,  followed  by  the  drums 
and  lunny  muu,  the  former  as  noisy 
as  ever*  and  the  latter  fully  as  great » 
fool  as  he  liad  proved  himself  the  even- 
ing before  ;  !*oxt  came  the  Gr^^  ernor  of 
Jaffa,  mounted  on  a  milk-white  charger, 
gorgeously  caparisoned.  He  stood 
nearly  upright  in  his  saddle*  his  toes 
scarcely  touching  the  gilded  shovel- 
stirrup.  The  governor  was  a  stout, 
lumpi.'sh,  heavy. browed  young  man, 
with  a  duU  eye,  nose  retrousse,  and 
thick*  sensual  under  lip.  Notwith- 
standing hi.s  extraordinary  seat  on 
horsebnok,  he  deci<lcdlv  rode  WiH.  nnd 
what  IS  more,  he  knew  it.  By  hiiisKte 
was  the  Grand  Sheik  of  the  Bedaween* 
a  noble-looking  fellow*  of  about  five- 
and-thirty,  his  figure  tall,  weU.knit* 
and  muscular,  face  oval,  eye  black 
and  flashing,  nose  straight  and  deli- 
lately-formed,  a  small,  jet  black  mous- 
tache curled  at  the  corners  of  his  firm* 
expressive  month,  his  complexie^n  deep- 
ly bronzed,  and  head  well  shaped  and 
well  set  on.  A  short  scarlet  mantle  was 
earelestly  flung  over  the  usual  Arab 
dress ;  he  was  mounted  on  a  superb 
grey'mare,  whoso  head  and  crc.'-t  were 
ornamented  with  a  curious  net-work 
of  silver  tilagree,  the  silk  headstall* 
tassels*  and  rest  of  the  horse-ftimiture 
of  crimson*  intermixed  with  silver,  to 
corr(  spoil d.  The  sheik  waa  the  beau* 
ideal  of  a  Bedawee. 
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After  the  two  mat^natei  came  our  ho- 
nourable »>ulvta,  heading  a  biiiiii  of 
select  musieiant,  who*  perched  on  poo* 
derous  paek-saddteSf  piped  and  drum. 

mill  nway,  profiu''n_'  cverj  posaible 
variety  of  dls 'ord  ;  &«  ariiu  of  Cavass 
an4  Bctlawt'cn  encircled  us,  re^lless, 
and  diiturbers  of  all  rest,  af^er  their 
nccu3toined  manner — cbargipg*  fljingj 
fighiirt'j-.firinjr,  ^houtin-j,  Murine,  everj- 
wliere,  auii  uttc-a  nuMtiere,  for  thejf 
frequently  dashed  out  of  view,  at  tiinM 
thej  forined  \Bto  colomo»  the  first  line 
being  dr**»ed  by  some  mercurial  <j/n  it* 
"f  tiM>  party,  who  palloped  up  and 
down,  without  for  an  instant  inter- 
rupting the  progress  of  the  main  budy. 
MHiere  the  ground  admitted,  our  pace 
vas  pretty  sharp,  and  before  long  we 
ovt  rtook  the  pilurirn?. 

The  moon  liad  juat  set,  the  stars 
alone  were  twinkling,  and  the  dark- 
ness thft  precedes  d<i\  dawn  gathered 
fait  over  the  plain  ;  the  tramj)  of  a 
mighty  multitude  hr»  ke  ^oleuiuly  on 
the  ear;  then  we  could  di^linguislt  ihe 
dim  outline  of  a  dense*  dark  niasst 
that  was  slowly  moving  op  before  us ; 
far  in  llie  distance,  at  their  fronr,  the 
conctntratc'd  blaze  of  a  thousand 
torches  threw  a  red,  fiery  glare  over 
the  shadowy  forms  of  the  foremoit  piJU 
grims— the  rest  were  all  bu|  veiled  in 
darknc«s.  So,  lliou^'lit  I,  once  tl-e 
host  of  Israel  journeved  tlirmijlj  tite 
desert  when  **  The  Lord  went  be  lore 
them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  cloud  to 
lead  them  the  way,  and  by  ni^ht  in  a 
pillar  of  fire  to  give  them  liuht  to  jro 
by  day  aiul  nii:ht."  Ikiure  we  had 
well  come  up  with  the  rere  guard  tlie 
pilgrims'  van  had  already  arrived  at 
the  Jordan.  It  was  now  the  early 
dawn,  and  way  being  cU  ared  for  us 
by  virtue  of  our  station,  we  gradually 
forced  through  the  crowd  and  t)btained 
a  very  fiivourable  position  on  the  high- 
est bank  of  the  river.  The  Grand 
ShcW  and  hi>;  Bedaween  b;id  disap- 
peared, and  we  sealed  ourscives  ruuud 
the  governor  of  Jaffa. 

A  novel  and  most  amusing  scene 
now  presented  itself— countless  pil- 
priiiH,  in  shirts  and  loose  drawirs,  all 
of^iure  white,  uiunufactured  and  ble^jsed 
fur  the  occasion,  were  rushing  with 
true  fanatic  seal  into  the  impetuous 
stream  ;  here  an  octogenarian,  like  an 
old  fool  as  he  was,  t  .tt.  rinLj  and  blow- 
ing, as  a  brace  ol  j.'ialitul  devotees 
ducked  the  misguided  patriarch  in  the 


sacred  river ;  there  fathers  jluog  ihfir 
screaming  and  struggling  innoceiiU 
into  the  torhid  waters,  reekleis  of 
consequenci-s,  or  strong  in  faiib;  w;«e% 
mothers,  d  itii:-ter«,  a?l  pinniped  fw- 
lessly  into  the  liuod  ;  in  ahvft  clergj 
and  laity,  men,  women,  and  chil4r«i, 
of  every  shade  of  creed,  and  evw; 
shade  of  colour,  from  ebony  to  al;ibi>- 
ter,  were  dipping,  diving,  flounder- 
ingy  laughiug,  »creaming,  to  the  lo^ii- 
fest  peril  ot  their  persons,  albeit  lu 
the  profit  of  the  soul. 

The  ladies'  toilet  on  the  ban'ii  W4i 
conducted  with  threat  crkritv  a  .  i 'it- 
corum  ;  the  budbuMd,  fa:hcr,  oroal 
mule  relative*  acting  AiagaUes^ 
occasion,  an  office,  however, leisooer* 
ous  and  complicated  than  one  c«u;  1 
have  expecleil,  seeing  that  the  fair 
ones  retained  the  holy  robes  io  vbicli 
they  bathedf  and  the  easy  fitting  ves- 
ture of  the  Eastern  female  frees  kr 
frtun  the  thraldom  of  corsets,  >tij« 
]u<  :nj«,  Sec,  C'Vi'n  renderin.r  her  mie- 
pejidtnt  of  the  mysterious  juoctioaoi 
«•  back  hooks.** 

Our  governor,  afte  r  a  littl**,  setniil 
to  take  but  a  small  t»hare  of  iatiT<-?i 
in  the  scene.  Seatcri  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  hi.s  hi'gaiieh  y^lur  Mrs.W.  au<l 
the  Italian's  ifife  had  been  acooouss- 
dated  with  the  centre  of  the  carpd.r 
he  suioketl  hi^^  long  bhebouk  viith  iia- 
jiertur!>altli'  uravity,  occa^ionallv  v»rr- 
ing  tiie  sei  ious  occupation  by  ObUi- 
buting  amongst  his  ragged  retiBss 
sweet  cakes,  which  he  took  fro:n  a 
larj,'f  haudkcrchit  f,  in  which  he  cart  ful- 
ly  tied  up  what  remained.  Occasionilljt 
also,  perplexed  to  do  souu  Ujiug  civil, 
be  most  politely  banded  bis  pipe^  vitli 
its  richly.jewelled  mottthpiecT,  IS 
tho  ladies,  \v!m,  in  courtesy, 
deuined  to  take  a  puff  or  two.  Thr 
Italian,  indeed,  did  not  appear  to  act 
under  compubioo,  tor  sli«  <*blevb(r 
cloud  "  as  kindly  as  if  aniokiiig  W4 
with  her,  a  thing  of  course. 

Tho  pilgrims  after   about  ihm 
hours  (reckoning  from  the  lime  of  tl* 
f;overnor  s  arrival),  hidaU  got  thrMigk 
their  ablutions,  and  prepared  tostaft 
again  fur  the  camp  ;  our  party,  bow- 
ever,  having  procured  aii  escort 
Bedaween,  set  off  for  the  Dead  Sm,  • 
good  sprinkling  of  monks  and 
ecclesiastics  favouring  us  with  tix"* 
con»|»any,  without  waiting  for  an  J 
vitation.    Amongst  tho  rest  vaa  ^ 
FreQcbroan«  an  iVbbc,  and  if 
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there  was  ft  iimmI  Abbi  thU  was  one. 
Hl>  was  a  smalt,  spare,  kiln -dried 
crealurc,  with  a  short  face  and  stolid 
cast  of  countenance,  th<?  only  «ymp- 
ionu  of  animation  in  hi6lcuiut  i'5  ap> 
pearing  Id  his  twinkling,  sunk,  grejr 
WfHt  which  winked  and  darted  about 
incf«santly  in  his  diminutive,  bullet, 
head;  neither  cap  nor  hat,  «stocking 
nor  shoe  did  this  crazy  Ahbe  wear  ; 
bire^gged  and  bareheaded,  under  a 
Woiling  SOD,  he  sat  side^ways  on  an 
SM»  his  bare  shanks  dangling  to  the 
proun'},  ,111(1  his  shorn  crown  gllsteo* 
iog  in  the  sunshine  ;  he  j^poke  to  no- 
body, an(I  took  no  notice  of  any  one 
who  spoke  to  him.    In  this  pitiable 
plight  bad  the  Abhd  travelled  mil  the 
way  from  Paris,  bound  by  a  vow. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
when  we  returned  to  the  camp,  which 
now  pve  one  the  idea  of  a  fantastic 
hIeacn*ground,  so  numerous  were  the 
garments  laid  oQt  to  dry,  for,  to  con* 
secrate  the  dress  thsy  had  worn  in 
hithinpr  was  hut  a  small  portion  of  the 
pilgrim's  care.    They  believe  that  the 
clothes  washed  in  the  Jordan,  if  used 
as  grave-olothiiig,  will  ensure  the  post- 
niort(  m  wearer  »  passport  to  ftemal 
happiness.    Henee  their  anztetj  not 
only  on  their  nn-n  Mialf,  but  also  on 
behalf  of  absent  reiatives  and  friends, 
unhappily  not  able  to  make  the  pil- 
grimage ;  eonssquently,  if  a  man  can't 
go  himself,  he  sends  a  clean  shirt  and 
pair  of  drawers,  is  buried  in  them  in 
due  time,  and  fares,  on  the  whole,  as 
well  as  if  he  had  hazarded  the  ardu- 
ous journey.    Strange  and  perverse 
iatiiity  of  human  pride — ^provided  we» 
enrstlrts,  may  have  a  hand  in  it,  we 
resort  to  any  expedient  to  gain  our 
own  faWition  I  We  will  take  any  gift 
from  God,  fut  the  ost.  great  gift. 

In  all  other  respects,  mailers  iu  ihis 
eanip  were  much  in  the  same  state  as 
that  in  which  we  had  left  them :  meat 
tainted,  water  mud,  and  that  same 
lukewarm.  A  select  hndy  of  lU-dawcen 
had  gathered  round  my  tent,  and  leave 
being  obtained,  made  it  a  temporary 
magastnefor  their  ftre-armsand  sheep- 
skins, to  the  no  great  ftnrtherance  of 
cipanliness,  as  I  soon  experienced  to 
ii>y  rest.  Turning  day  ifito  nv^ht  we 
went  to  bed  (^),  got  up,  eat  mutton, 
end  dr^k  mud,  recruiting  ourselves 
tUI  soDodowB*  an  arrangement  having 
been  made  with  the  governor  that  we 
ftmataiir  pilgrims  ^nld  start  for 


Jerusalem  about  an  hour  helbr«  the 

genuine  devoteM«  An  alarming  ru- 
mour t)ow  became  rife  through  the 
encamituient,  that  sonic  three  thousand 
Bedaweeu  bad  collected  in  the  passes 
on  the  Jeriobo  road,  to  waylay  us  on 
our  return,  so  our  departure  was  put 
oiT  to  midnight,  the  Bedaween  not 
being  ^iven  to  fi^^'ht  by  moonlight ;  the 
fighting,  however,  if  any,  would  have 
been,  1  apprehend,  all  ou  one  side,  &lu 

It  was  Ibily  one  o'clock  in  the  mom- 

incr  bofore  the  pilgrims  got  oflT  on  their 
J  out  ney  i)rtr»k  to  Jerusalem;  and  about 
halt  an  hour  after,  we,  governor. 
Grand  Sheik,  banner-men,  bud'oon, 
drummers,  and  irregular  oavalry,  set 
out  by  a  more  oironitons  route  for 
the  Iloly  City.  That  night's  march 
through  the  desert  hilis  of  Ju  lah,  with 
its  wild  and  lonely  scenery,  was  not 
one  to  be  forgotten.  As  we  wound 
along  the  rugged  mountain-paths  which 
penetrate  the  dreary  depths  of  that 
desolate  wilderness,  cUff  after  cllIT, 
crag  upon  crag,  appeared  on  our  ap- 
proach to  rise  from  the  deep  gorges 
and  dark  ravines  beneatb-..tbe  fitful 
gleaming  of  the  pallid  mooo,  as  hee 
beams  gleamed  faintly  ou  their  speotrat 
form?,  giving  a  visionary,  vag^e,  un- 
earthly aspect  to  tlieir  fantastic  peaks 
and  shadowy  outline.  Our  escort,  and 
indeed  our  entire  oaraloade«  was  admi- 
rably in  keeping  with  the  ehafaeteris- 
tic  wildness  of  the  scene ;  the  uncouth 
equipments  of  our  Arab  horsemen, 
their  picturesque  costumes,  their  glit- 
tering weapons,  their  dark  aud  stern 
fcatnres,  as  the  red  glare  of  the 
torches  fell  on  the  Uttle  band — in  fac^ 
without  any  stretch  of  imagination, 
we  mipht  have  been  taken  for  a  re- 
spectable body  of  banditti,  returning 
li  om  a  moonlight  ramble  to  uur  for- 
tresses amongst  the  bills. 

As  we  progressed  on  our  journey, 
fresh  accessions  to  our  party  continu- 
ally took  place.  The  several  Bedaween 
tribes  throu^^h  whose  territories  we 
advanced  sending  a  guard  of  honour 
to  attend  the  Grand  iSbeik,  armed 
horsemen  seemed  to  spring  out  of  the 
ground,  or  issue  from  the  hill  side,  the 
new  comers  fulling  silently  into  the 
rear,  and  becoming  part  of  our  length- 
ening train.  As  day  was  just  l>reak- 
iug,  we  halted  on  an  eqiinenoe,  t  sim- 
pose  because  the  Governor  of  Jaffa 
wanted  to  have  a  pipe  $  so  whUe.he  and 
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the  Grand  Sheik  stQoked  and  drunk 
their  eolfe«,  we  trmllffn  took  ftd* 

▼anUge  of  the  paase  to  havo  a  iui|i. 

I  fortunatciv  found  a  fmooth  stone 
with  a  liollow  in  the  centre,  which 
served  admirably  for  a  pilluw  (a  hit 
of  Idittrj  I  am  alwaytparCiealar  aboot), 
and  lay  down  to  take  atnatch  of  sleep ; 
hut  my  friend  and  companion,  Dr.  S., 
had  here  completely  forestalkMi  nie, 
having  flung  himself  down  without  arty 
regard  to  oomfort  X  Ke  dow  awoke  the 
echoes;  with  a  snore,  that»  §o/t  depth 
and  volume,  exceeded  any  specimen  of 
sternutation  I  had  ever  encountered  ; 
in  fact,  one  might,  in  a  manner,  have 
at  well  wooed  «eep  ander  the  falls  of 
Niagara,  %m  within  earshot  of  the 
Worthy  (inrtor's  na'^al  orphan  ;  so  i'\m9 
being  precious,  and  ceremony  out  of 
place,  1  poked  the  monopoliser  in  the 
ribe  with  my  doublO'barrel,  and  while 
he  rubbed    his  eyes,   and  inquired 
•'whntwn-;  the  niattf-r  ■'"  I  took  ad- 
vantai^c  of  the  pause  in  his  perform- 
ance to  betake  myself  to  my  repoee. 

Soon   aAer  day -break  we  were 
itraaedj  and  called  again  to  liorse  ;  we 
descended  into  a  long,  narrow  waddy, 
whero  our  escort,  as  if  they  had  not 
had  exerciie  enough  alreadv,  separated 
into  two  divisionSf  and  Iragan  their 
QSQal  pastime  of  *'  making  war."  On 
one  «idp  of  the  w;iddy  rode  the  Gover- 
nor of  Jaffa  with  his  Cavass>  and  a  few 
dozen  Bedaween;  on  the  other  the 
Grand  Sheik  curveted  at  the  he  1 1  of 
hie  Arabs,  a  narrow  interval  dividing 
the  two  parties  ;  nern'^<i  this  neutral 
ifronnd  a  horseman  would  gallop,  and 
blaxin^^  into  the  face  of  the  opposite 
party,  wheel  roand»  and  gallantly  take 
to  his  heeU;  a  score  of  yelling  vaga- 
bonds would  imniediately  pursue  the 
fugitive,  who,  bacl<ed   by  his  own 
party,  speedily  returned  to  the  charge, 
and  then  a  general  engagement  took 
place,  in  which  the  chiefs  alono  did 
not  t        |»'irt.     At  last  the  Grand 
Sheik  and  Governor  rode  out  to  exhi- 
bit a  passage  of  arms  to  their  adhe» 
mts  %  the  Sheik  had  changed  hii  horae 
during  the  night,  and  was  now  mounted 
on  a  splendid  dark  chesnut ;  the  horse- 
manship on  both  sides  was  exquisite ; 
charging  with  flaebing  sabres,  the 
chiefs  net  nearly  midway  between  their 
followers,  each  cutting  r;t  his  adver- 
sary with  great  dexterity— cutting,  in- 


deed,  is  not  the  wonl — ^both  **  givii^ 
poin^"  and  making  a  rapid  sweep  widi 
their  keen  Oamascus  blades.  They 

seldom  cared  to  parry  or  catch  the 
blow,  each  avoiding  the  passes  rather 
by  t  skilful  sleight  of  horsemanship; 
deztroQsiy  whaling  their  adosiraMy* 
trained  ebargersy  Che  assailed  ddiver* 
ing  a  cut  in  return  on  the  unguarded 
side  of  the  a-^^sailant.  The  Shi  ik  was 
the  more  active  of  the  two,  but  the 
Ooremor,  coolasa  cncumberf  evaded 
his  brilliant  assaults  with  conaiUB* 
mate  skill  ;  at  h-nfrth  t!ie  Goxpv-wiTf 
making  a  rapid  evolution,  v^X  "-u  1  ienly 
clear  of  his  opponent,  and  uu^linging 
his  long  gun,  brought  the  massle  in 
contact  with  the  hreaatof  the  Bedawee; 
the  hitttr,  who  did  not  enjoy  a  similar 
advantage  in  point  of  weapons,  tirap« 
ped  his  sword-point,  and  smiling  (ms 
the  Governor,  bowed  to  the  saddle 
bow.  The  amicable  content  was  at  an 
end,  and  Governor  and  Sh^iV  as^dui 
rode  side  by  side,  the  former  uot  a 
little  elated  by  the  success  of  his  scurvy 
luanceuvre. 

In  course  of  time  we  arrived  at  the 
la*?!  pass  in  this  desert  road,  and  en- 
tered the  direct  route  from  Jericho 
to  Jerusalem  $  straggling  bands  of  pil. 
grims  were  riding  leburely  along,  aod 
now  there  w.\s  no  need  of  further  es- 
ort  ;  so  at  it-ast  our  chiefs  considercsi 
It,  lor,  coming  abruptly  to  a  halt,  the 
whole  band  was  drawn  up  across  the 
u  addy — the  men  motionless  as  statiiesb 
the  banner-bearers  in  the  front,  and 
the  sheiks  at  the  licad  of  the  band 
salaaming  to  us  courteously  as  we  rode 
away.     As  for  ourselves,  we  aooa 
overtook  the  main  body  of  the  pilgrims. 
Again  we  turned  round  the  crest  of 
Olivet,  and  again  the  ^  urte  living  mass 
of  horM-tle^h  and  humanity,  ghosts, 
idlers,  pilgrims,  and  soldiery,  met  the 
view  ;  the  slope  of  Olivet*  the  valley  of 
the  Kedron,  and  steep  ascent  of  Acre 
teemed  niriin  with  life.     We  were  al- 
most as  ^raad  a  spectacle  on  our  re- 
turn as  on  setting  out.    I  entered  the 
city  by  the  Damascus  gate ;  not  a  sent 
was  stirring  in  the  solitary  streets,  the 
dogs  and  I  appearing  fo  Imve  the  quar- 
ter to  ourselves  ;  Liiey  remained  bask- 
ing in  the  sunshine^  I  picked  my  way 
amongst  them,  knocked  at  Mashollum's 
door,  and,  climbing  to  his  hospitabkl 
rooff  breakfasted  and  weut  to  bed* 
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Two  dajs  were  barely  sufficient  to 
recroit  aner  tht  recent  fatii^ue  of  tbe 
pilgrimage  to  the  Jordan  ;  but  thi>  Ma- 
son being  in  a  manner  the  harvest  for 
si^'^ht-st'L-rs  at  Jerusalem,  no  consider- 
&tion9  of  bodily  ease  or  personal  con- 
irenience  could  be  admitted  to  inter* 
fere  with  the  grand  baeineM  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Easter?.  The  great 
evpnt  of  the  latti-r  wa^  now  to  come 
(iit't  viz.,  the  annual  miracle  of  the 
Greek  Cbarch  in  the  descent  of  the 
holy  fire.  Originally*  I  un'lerstanJ,  on 
the  Friday  in  passion-week,  the  (i reeks 
nnd  Anutniuns  were  content  w'wh  ex- 
iiu^nhWia^  the  countless  lamps  tiut 
ornament  their  respective  chapels  in 
the  Charcb  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre^ 
therehy  commemorating  th-.'  "  darkness 
«>V(.  r  all  the  lat)il  "  tliat  farmed  the  ap- 
|>ill(ii^  horror  of  the  crucifixion  ;  but 
as  siiuplj  re-tighting  these  lamps  was, 
aftorall,  an  intelligible,  if  not  commoa- 
place  affair,  the  invocation  of  the 
sacred  fluue  from  heaven  hy  the 
Greek  patriarch, came  inprocis^ut'titne 
to  be  aubstitttted  io  its  stead.  This 
l^raod  and  annual  miracle  was,  as  I 
have  said,  now  to  he  performed ;  eo 
abuiit  eleven  o'clock,  A.Nf.,  I  set  out 
^v^lh  a  party  iot  the  lioly  Sepulelire. 

Having  obtained  admission  to  the 
Latin  Gallery  by  a  private  entrance, 
tre  escaped  the  crowd  and  cru^h  we 
should  otherwise  have  had  to  encounter 
in  passing  through  the  body  of  the 
church.  As  the  Latins  profess  to 
loolc  on  tbe  Diiraclcs  of  their  ri\  a!  won- 
der-workers with  utter  contempt,  we 
had  calculated  on  finding  their  gallery 
nearly  empty ;  bat  so  far  was  thia 
from  provinff  the  ease»  it  was  a  long 
time  before  that,  by  dint  of  elhowingy 
bowing,  shoving,  and  **  soft  soldering" 
we  eventually  insinuated  ourselves  into 
a  favonrable  position  neat  the  raihi. 
What  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  hu- 
manity met  the  eye,  on  the  very  first 
glance  1  Directly  before  us  was  the  Ar- 
menian gallery,  and  this  was  packed  to 
excess  with  women  in  long  white 
gauze  veils,  stray  interstices  between 
the  fair  ladies  being  filled  up  by  sundry 
little  urchins  of  both  sexes  ;  a  sprink- 
ling of  Armenian  priests  were  "  doiug 
polite'*  to  the  fair  onei ;  and  a  knot  of 


Turkish  ofiicers  were  visible  at  the 
extreme  end.  The  gallery  to  our 
right,  which  faced  tbe  entranoe  to  the 

Greek  Church,  was  wholly  occupied 
l>y  men,  Greeks  and   Maltese  princi- 
pally.   Fi  om  one  of  the  pillars  of  this 
gallery,  by  the  way,  there  was  banging 
the  portrait  of  a  venerable  saint,  se- 
verely it  in  ated  on  the  canvas;  tbe 
picture  gavo  only  two-thirds  of  this 
respectable  individual*  leaving  him  as 
large  ak  life,  hnt  without  the  common* 
place  appendage  uf  I^.    Chance  sup- 
plied what  the  p  ainter  wanted  charity 
or  canvas  to  depict     Directly  behind 
the  painting  a  mischievous  little  imp 
bad  ensconced  himself,  viewing  tbe 
scene  below  through  a  rent  in  the 
saint  ;  ridiculously  enough,  from  the 
po>ition  in  which  the  lad  was  perched, 
no  portion  of  his  person  was  discern- 
ible except  a  pair  of  long  bare  black 
legs,  the  feet  being  adorned  with  red 
morocco    slipper*!.    Now,  these  legs 
stuck  out  so  naturally,  that  they  ap- 
peared to  form  a  supplement,  or  ra- 
ther continuation,  to  the  saint,  who 
seemed  in  fact  the  original  and  sole 
proprietor  thereof.    The  tout  cu<;pmb!e 
was  grotesque  enough,  but  pres  inly 
the  legs  began  to  get  in  motion,  thea 
to  venture  a  kick  or  two  i  to  this  suo- 
ceeded    a  few    elaborate  gyrations, 
until  at  last  the  restless  limbs  broke 
out  into  a  round  of  rapid  evolutions 
more  extravagant  than,  I  take  it,  any 
one  pair  of  legs  have  ever  performed 
before  or  since.    The  effect  was  tre- 
mendous: there  bung  tlie  ?aint  bolt 
upright,  looking  like  grint  death,  and 
there  were  the  perpetual  pair  of 
shanks    dancing  on  nothing,*'  cari- 
caturing a  highland  fling,  or  cutting 
capers  that  would  "  cut  out  "  a  merry- 
andrew.    Peals  of  uproarious  laugh- 
ter rang  through  the  sacred  edifice, 
until  at  length  the  unseemly  mirth  of 
the  spectators  was  excited  to  such  a 
pitch,    that    a  long-armed  stranger, 
reaching  over  the  gallery,  drew  out  the 
delinquent  hy  the  neck,  and  flinging 
him  among&t  the  by-standers  behind 
kindly  assisted  in  the  prompt  ejectment 
of  the  young  miscreant  through  a 
side- door. 

While  this  highly  inappropriate 
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piece  of  pleasantry  was  enacted,  the 
gallerift  were  still  lilling  in  ererj 
quarter.  A  small  gallery  above  the 
disorilerly  saint,  covered  with  an  iron 
grating  in  the  manner  of  a  caj^e,  was 
mqno^oli^cd  by  a  company'  of  Latin 
ecclesiaiticsi  wbo»  eonsidenng  it  infra 
dig.  to  be  detected  even  as  lookers-on, 
lay  securely  in  nmbush  behind  the  net- 
work. Iliu'her  up  again,  the  ira!It.ry, 
that  nearly  incircteii  the  great  dome, 
was  tbronged  with  women  from  Beth- 
M(  in  ;  their  gay  striped  dressea 
glow  ing  w  ith  varied  hues,  giving  one 
the  idea  of  an  exa-jrg -rated  tulip-bed. 
Ihe  gallery  in  front  of  the  Greek 
Chorch  was  also  densely  crowded. 
But  why  speak  of  galleries  ? 

The  orowdinur  the  ^'alleries  was  a 
mere  tritle  io  the  territic  press  and 
thronging  of  the  human  mass  below  ; 
the  whole  circle  of  the  building  beneath 
the  dome  was  one  tumultuous,  agitated 
sea  of  heads,  rising  from  the  mid<t  of 
which  the  little  saeellum,  or  chapel  of 
the  sepulchre,  with  its  floating  ban- 
ners and  loose  gear,  appeared  not 
unlilie  some  dismantled  vessel  in  a 
storm,  vainly  cndt^ivouring  to  make 
head.  Greeks,  Copts,  Armenians, 
Abyssinians,  Felaheen,  and  even  & 
sprinkling  of  wild  Bedaween  (whatever 
brought  thoni  there),  made  up  a  mot- 
ley nmllitude,  nut  simply  crushed  or 
Wedged  together,  but  literally  amalga- 
mated into  one  living  mass.  A  narrow 
ring  was  kept  open  all  round  the  se- 
pulchre by  the  efforts  of  the  Turki>h 
soldiery,  who,  equipjietl  with  firt  lucks 
and  fixed  bayonets  for  show,  w  ere  armed 
with  staves,  whips,  and  kourbashes  for 
effect.  This  narrow  passage  seemed 
to  be  the  grand  arena  for  the  ini- 
tiatory sports  of  these  Christian  sa- 
turnalia. 

The  laughter  at  the  dancing  monk 
had  not  well  subsided,  when  a  sudden 
and  simultaneous  yiU  brolce  out  from 
the  crowd  below,  and  a  band  of  ma- 
niacs rushed  between  the  liucs  of  sol- 
diery»  shouting  and  beating  time  with 
their  hands  to  a  sort  of  measured 
chai^nt — '*  This  is  the  tomb  of  our 
Lord,  God  bless  the  comforter,  (iod 
bless  the  Greek  convent,  God  blu.s3 
the  S)|It4Qf**  was  the  bnrdeQ«  as  well 
as  one  could  catch  the  words.  I  never 
laitl  eyes  on  such  an  uproarious,  in- 
comprehensible ^et  of  mad  relinWsS;  on 
they  rudhed,  dancing,  leaping,  scream- 
ing.  Now  an  oofortnnate  was  whip- 


{>ed  up  on  the  naked  shoulders  of  theie 
nforlated  fboh,  and  hurried  vioMj 

round  the  circle ;  soldiers  were  owf- 
turned  like  nine-jiin*.  sticks  andkoar- 
ba'-hes  indiscriminately  applied,  caps, 
turbans,  tarboucbes,  and  shreds  oftora 
garments  literally  strewed  the  psdi; 
still  on  rushed  the  lunatics;  the  lesdtf, 
or  chnro;,'o.«,  with  his  face  turned  to 
the  band,  shonting,  beatini^  tim», 
hoarse,  panting,  exhausted,  and  almo>t 
torn  piecemeUy  encouraged  bis  ds> 
mented  followers ;  the  religious  furor 
rapidly  gained  its  height,  band  fol- 
lowed band  in  quick  succession,  each 
chairing  a  miserablo  fanatic,  who 
nsually  dropped  from  sheer  ft%K 
before  the  round  Was  completedt  Us 
pliice  beincr,  however,  in'-tantlv  sup- 
plied ;  occasionally  band  met  band, 
then  came  a  crash  and  conflict,  whips, 
stalb»  and  huge  wax  tapers  rahitag 
a  storm  of  blows^  while  a  hurricane  of 
execrations  swcpt  over  the  msddfiwd 

multitude. 

May  I  never  witness  such  a  scene 
again  I  What.with  the  deaftniag  dis 
and  savage  outcry^  the  demoniac  fa* 
tures,  flashing  eyes,  and  furious  ges- 
tures of  the  excited  actors,  the  pUc« 
appeared  a  perfect  pandemooiam— s 
hell  broke  loose. 

About  one  o'clock  the  Basha  of 
Jerusalt-m  was  ushered  into  otir  gal- 
lery, dressed  in  plain  dark-coloured 
Frank  costume,  retaining  only  the  tsr- 
housh  and  Turkish  slipper;  he  wssse> 
companied  by  a  few  attendant!!  snd 
took  the  seat  prepared  for  him  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  gallery.  Meanwhile 
the  rioters  below,  gasping  aod.bresth* 
less  after  their  late  exertions,  htdheea 
lashed  into  comparative  decorum  bj 
the  kourbash  of  those  arbiters  of 
theological  differences,  the  Turkish 
soldiers,  and  after  the  tempest  emoed 
a  calm.  Attracted  by  the  stillness  that 
reium  (1  through  the  crowd,  we  looked 
w  ith  curiosity  for  the  next  act  in  the 
drama. 

Presently  from  the  direction  of  Ike 
Greek  church  there  issued  a  grsod 
procession,  chanting  the  last  implor- 
ing Litany,  banners  and  gilded  crosse*, 
holy  tapers,  smoking  censers,  snd 
tingling  bells,  choir-boys,  and  priests 
papas  (not  fathers^  and  archbiahopi 
marshalled  in  separate  bands^  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  churches  j 
brocade,  gold,  silver*  *  purple 
fine  lineD»  liaid  on  in  rich  pmif^ 
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Amongst  the  last  in  ihU  fr^rireous 
frhow  walked)  as  w^U  as  1  reineiDber, 
the  venerable  old  Greek  patriarch,  at 
whose  iDsUlUHon  I  had  been  present 
a  few  weeks  Infore,  hii  agid  head 
beiidinnf  hcneatli  tlie  conilniU'd  wpight 
of  jears  and  of  his  ina.sMive»  coiitijr 
iBttre ;  in  one  hand  he  held  his  crosier. 
In  the  other  I  eoald  not  distinguish 
what.  A  priest  on  either  side  gui<led 
his  totterinjj^  footstep.",  wliile  a  third 
gave  A  gentle  impetus  in  the  rear ;  the 
corps  ecclesiastio  that  attended  bim,  of 
course,  in  full  chant  ell  the  time. 
This  glittering  procession  made  several 
circuits  round  the  sepulchre,  invoking, 
I  suppose*  the  mjstic  fire  from  above, 
troidst  the  deep  and  death-like  silence 
of  the  awe-stricken  erowd.  Just  before 
the  hst  circuit  was  coinmcnccil,  I  ob- 
served the  Armenian  arclibishop,  a 
knowing,  active  chap,  in  sonuthin^ 
like  a  golden  helmet,  make  a  precipi. 
tat^  and,  as  I  thought,  stealthy  dive, 
into  the  sacellum  of  the  sepulchre.  I 
suppose,  hf»\vi'v<  r,  tliat  all  was  fair, 
though  the  modus  opermuli  appeared 
to  be  stupicioiie.  in  a  few  muintes  after 
tbe  Greek  patriarch,  having  been  di- 
vested of  his  cope  and  mitrt',  followed 
his  agiie  rival  with  slow  and  faltering 
steps.  It  was  as  if  the  old  man  deemed 
tbe  nrommer^  too  revolting  ibr  bte 
jeari ;  the  miracle  was  to  be  his  first 
one,  too;  an*?  «nperstition  had  not  pcr- 
bape  a  s  ye  t  e  X 1 111  u  u  ii*  bed  t  he  ^1  i  nun  I  r  i  n  ^ 
of  *'  The  li^ht  within  bim ;"  the  patri- 
nrcbt  notwitDstandiBg,waspashedin>tbe 
sepulchre  was  closed  behind  him,  and 
the  Turkish  soldiery,  who  had  followed 
and  made  part  of  the  procession*  has* 
uly  retired  from  the  church. 

A  deadlj  rosband  determined  strug- 
gle for  the  chapel  of  tbe  sepalclire 
instantaneously  ensued  ;  thousands 
plunged  madly  forward,  every  man 
of  them  intent  on  getting  at  tbe  nar- 
row orifice  from  wfaeace  the  bolj  fire 
was  to  be  dispensed.  A  scene  of  terrifie 
confusion  was  the  con«9eqnpnce  ;  men 
were  knocked  down  and  tru«iden  under 
foot,  literally  by  hundreds ;  countless 
blows  were  given  and  returned  on 
every  side  ;  apparel  tattered,  caps  and 
tarbouches  spinning  in  the  air ;  and 
then  the  **  din  of  war,"  the  hurried 
tramp  of  feet,  the  shrieks  of  tbe 
trampled  wretcbee^  tbe  yells  of  the 
more  successful  combatants,  the  deep 
tones  of  deodljf  tbe  c^cse^  tfais 

execTi^oiil 


Oh !  the  profanation  of  the  spot 
most  to  be  venerated  on  all  God's 
earth  ;  it  was  horrible — horrible  I 
Devils  conid  not  have  desecrated  the 
sanctuary  of  Deity  more  fearfully  than 
thene  debased,  degraded  slaves  of  sa- 
perstition  did  that  day. 

After  a  short  time,  however,  the 
tumult  abated.  Many  gave  up  as 
hopeless  the  straggle  for  pre-emi- 
nenee  ;  the  vast  majority  desisted, 
from  sheer  fatigue ;  numbers  looked 
about  them  for  their  friends,  and  even 
cbaritablj  assisted  the  roost  bruised 
and  belaboured  of  their  fellow-fanatics 
to  their  leprs.  At  this  critical  juncture 
a  well-compacted  body  of  stout  fel- 
lows, making  a  euMen  sally  from  un- 
dermatb  the  Latin  gallery,  succeeded 
for  a  few  moments  in  bearing  down 
all  before  theui,  and  forcinfif  a  passacre 
for  a  long,  large- boned,  athletic  eccle- 
siastic, who  being  shored  over  the 
beads  and  shoulder;!  of  a  dense  little 
knot  of  aspirants,  immediately  in  con* 
tart  with  the  chapel  of  the  sepulchre, 
huaily  established  himself  in  a  semi- 
recumbent  posture  on  tbe  backs  of 
bis  supporters,  with  his  head  and  one 
arm  thru.^t  into  the  port-bole.  Silence 
now  rei^'ned  tlirou-hout  the  multi- 
tude ;  the  intense  anxiety  of  expecta- 
tion was  depicted  on  every  counte* 
nance.  The  headless  ecclesiastic 
slowly  w  aived  his  unembarrassed  hand 
— a  veil  of  exultatiou  burst  from  those 
iiuuu'diately  about  him.  It  was  caught 
up  and  re-echoed  by  the  whole  assem- 
bly, till  the  lo^dome  reverberated 
with  a  simultaneous  peal  of  joy. 

In  fact,  the  miracle  was  achieved  I 
Tbe  head  of  the  priest  now  appeared^ 
and  the  ai*m  followed  torch  in  band. 
A  rush  w  as  made  on  all  hands  to  ob- 
tain a  lif,'ht  from  the  priest's  flam- 
beau, which  blazed  brilliantly  with 
the  sacred  flame  in  its  virgin  purity. 
I  expected  to  have  seen  the  good 
man's  light,  as  well  as  the  good  man's 
st'lf,  instantaneously  extinguished;  hut 
tbe  functionary  was  not  fo  easily  to 
« be  done."  His  torch  was  securely 
armed  witb  a  substantia]  cover  of  iron 
net-work  ;  not  a  wick  could  be  insinu- 
ated between  tbe  interstices  of  the 
netting — never  were  men  more  "sold.** 
Despite,  notwithstanding,  of  his  wise 
precaution^  and  despite  of  the  stre- 
nuous exertions  of  his  garde  tie  carpi, 
three  several  tiines  in  his  retreat  the 

adventurous       yf  tbe  cbiurcb  was 
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borne  down  bj  the  vlolmet  of  the 

crowd,  and  all  but  trrtmpled  under 
foot.  Three  tiiae&f  however,  his  pliant, 
welKknit  frame,  which  bent  beneath 
the  fthoeky  rote  booyftot  above  the 
rolling  haman  wave,  an  til  at  last  the 
dauntless  ecclesiastic  reachc'(l  liis  ha- 
ven behind  the  gallery,  firebrand,  holy 
fire,  and  all.  This  iire  I  heard  had 
been  purchased  bj  a  poor  Copt,  of 
Cairo,  who  laid  out  all  his  earnin^^  dw 
th»  ventur(>,  to  the  amount  of  2,a00 
piasitres,  or  about  £25. 

Ooe  after  another^  the  applicants 
who    had  earliest  8ucoeisfaI» 

found  safety  in  the  same  unseen  place 
of  refutrp,  not  without  being  severely 
mulcted  of  tlieir  respective  blazes  by 
the  way.  And  now  the  former  sea  of 
heads  was  transformed  into  a  no  less 
tumultuous  sea  of  liatids,  stretchini:^ 
out  tliick  wax  tapers  to  gain  a  light. 
The  flame  spread  rapidly  from  hand 
to  hand*  and  the  prevloos  uproar  waa 
renewed,  iciih  intenrtt ;  dancing*  jell- 
inj^,  hand-cla{»i»tn^,  chr^iitinpr,  and 
other  deiniin^strations  of  frantic  exul- 
tation, testifying  the  exuberant  joy  of 
the  worshippers  at  the  complete  sue* 
cess  of  the  miracle.  Occasionalty  "  a 
mill'*  with  huge  wax  tapers,  between 
a  hrace  of  fanatics,  tlireatiMicd  to  dis- 
turb the  general  haruionv  ;  but  no  one 
cared  for  it— it  was  all  for  lore.** 
Meanwhile  the  seered  flame  had  bees 
fished  up  by  the  galleries — some  hun- 
dreds angling  for  stray  blazes  by  means 
of  tapers  let  down  by  strings  to  the 
illuminati  below  |  and  in  an  Incrediblj 
short  space  the  entire  building  (Latin 
gallery  and  iron  cage  excepted)  pro- 
sented  one  glorious  unbroken  flood  of 
light ;  men  and  women,  wild  with  a 
fierce  enthusiaam,  bathed  their  faces, 
arms,  and  >  \  u  their  uncoviared  bo- 
soms, in  the  laiubtMit  flnnv* — nn  iuirt 
nor  harm  could  accrue  through  the 
celestial  phosphorus. 

A  poor  haif>inch  of  quenched  wax 
taper  squeesed  into  the  eofl^n  would 
send  the  Teriest  heretic  thatever  died  to 


hMTen;  while  three  mare  drops  of  coo- 

secrated  wax  upon  the  grare-clotbe^! 
beatified  the  defunct  believer,  both  by 
fire  and  water,  the  Joriian  andmiracu- 
lonslightfrom  the  sepiilebre»the  pilgrim 
had  secured  hb  passport  for  eternity. 

The  lamps  of  the  chapel  of  the  ««. 
pulchre  having  been  re-lighted,  as 
well,  indeed,  as  the  lamps  in  the  t»* 
Hons  churches— Greek*  AraeoiaB, 
Coptic,  Syrian,  and  eoforth— the  door 
of  the  little  chapel  was  re-opene  l,  and 
the  imprisoned  patriarch  led  forth. 
Out  came  the  poor  trembling  old  man, 
half  shoved,  half  borne  bj  his  attamk 
ants,  and  nearly  luilf  torn  asander 
by  the  surroundinfy  rr.»wd — fa^tidioo* 
devotees,  who  waited  to  obtain  tire  of 
first  quality  from  the  torch  of  the  pa* 
triarch.  At  the  same  moment  th« 
Coptic  dignitary  retired  unmolejttil 
from  a  modest  little  manufactory  of 
his  own,  which  forms  a  isort  of  haacb, 
or  small  addendnm  to  the  badt  of 
the  chapel  of  the  sepulchre.  Again 
a  rinj^  w  a^  cleared  all  round  the  ch.^pt  i, 
and  again  the  same  array  para<letl  in 
grand  procession,  chauiing  as  before. 
^  The  ordinarily  Qaaker-Iike  Ara»> 
nians  came  out,  on  this  occasion,  is 
amazing  glory  ;  hut  one  little  arch, 
bishop — I  forget  to  what  denomiri- 
tion  he  belonged — eclipsed  all  his  com* 
peers,  being  so  bedizened  and  bcrebcd 
as  to  pr^nt  the  appearance  of  ooe 
animated  mass  of  gold  brocade  nn^l 
curious  'broidered  work.  Judging 
from  the  petticoats,  indeed,  be  ga^ 
one  the  idea  of  a  superbly  illeai* 
nated**  old  woman.  Perhaps  be  was 
so  dressed  up  to  represent  (of  c^'"''-^ 
symbolically)  old  Mother  Church  her- 
self, us  she  flourished  in  the  palmiest 
days  of  Constantino. 

The  entertainments  of  the  day  wer« 
ultimately  wound  up  with  a  grand 
shave,  undertaken  by  the  princip*! 
performers,  who  publicly  bared  tbs 
crowns  of  sundry  dirty  indirido:>I^^ 
giving  the  young  lads  the  ''tonfan^* 
and  tbemseires  &e  vermui. 


CKAFTBB  Tin. 

ran  uam  ■iieor  auxaiids«  ajid  rat  aneucair  mttiee  av  anusALnt.— trart  ftns* 
or  0AMA*coa~rea  fAomm  tbomaso— troav  or  aatnta  yABi<«,  on  tbb  nuwa  e<v 
vaam  aho  AHaoooraa  or  noraav  MwttH  soreaitiTteas,  wira  a  rata  or  a 
aeo  A  svxA.-^o«cMitoii. 

On  my  arrival  at  Jerusalemt  one  of  Anglican  bishop,  whose  acqosiatanct 
my  first  letters  of  introduction  wai  I  bad  then,  for  the  first  time*  tke  bif> 
presented  to  Dr.  Alexander>  the  late    piaess  of  maktng»  and  from  wboim 
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veil  as  from  hts  truly  amiable  familv, 
I  continued  to  receive  every  attention 

and  kindness,  durincr  <i  rather  pro- 
lonsed  stm-  in  the  Holv  Citv.  Dr. 
Alexander,  for  many  years  previous  to 
bbwell-inerited  promotion,  was  exten- 
lively  known  in  England^  and  not 
known  alone,  but  beloved  and  esteemed 
by  all  who  enjov^^d  the  privilege  of  his 
intimacy;  nor  did  he,  as  bishop  of  our 
church  io  Jerusalem,  disappoint  tho 
MDgnioe  expectations  that  were  en- 
tertained of  bim  by  bis  numerous 
friends  at  home.  Placed  in  a  position 
of  exceeding  difficulty  and  high  im- 
portance,  conscientiously  and  faith- 
fully he  discharged  bis  onerous  trust ; 
trufj,  in  the  Apostle's  language,  not 
at  Ming  lord  over  God's  heritage,  bnt 
being  an  example  to  the  flock gen- 
tle to  all  men — apt  to  iv\xrh  —  patit-nt — 
in  meekness  instructing  those  that 
opposed  themselves."  Cut  off  in  the 
midst  of  his  usefulness,  In  almost  the 
Tery  vigour  of  bis  days — seized  by  his 
last  brief  illness  in  the  lone,  inhospi- 
table desert — as  he  bowed  his  head 
upon  his  dying  pillow,  well  might  he 
have  said  with  Paul  (like  hira  a  '*  He- 
faftv  of  th«  Hebrews'*),  *'\  have 
fought  a  good  figbt^I  have  finished 
niY  course — I  have  kept  the  faith  ; 
licnceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a 
crown  of  rif^htcon^npss,  wliu-li  the 
Lord,  the  riji^hteous  Judge,  i^iiuii  ^ive 
me  at  that  day." 

In  the  year  1845,  during  the  spring 
of  which  I  visited  Jerusalem,  the 
Anglican  mission  had  been  for  sotno 
tiuiti  established,  and,  on  the  whole, 
was  working  fteudily,  ami  with  suc- 
cess* The  impression  produced  by  it 
OD  the  minds  of  the  Jewish  residents 
^Vis  highly  favourable  ;  vvliiie  they  were 
accufttomed  to  look  on  the  Greek, 
Armenian,  and  Latin  churches  at)  both 
idolatrous  and  licentious,  the  English 
had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  not 
professing  any  religion  at  all ;  and 
after  the  Jews  were  undt  ccived  in  this 
respect,  by  the  f  stahiishinent  of  a 
place  of  worship,  where  the  services 
of  our  church  were  performed  with  a 
deeorum  and  solemnity  they  had  been 
by  no  means  prepared  to  expect,  their 
curiosity  was  excited  to  lenrn  some- 
thin*?  of  our  method  of  wor>hi[>. 

The  Jews  at  once  perceived  we  had 
Betther  pictures  nor  images  in  our 
of  prayer  ;  and,  struck  by  this 
lieciiliiri^,  the  English  church  was 


set  down  as  not  altogether  so  impure 
as  those  of  the  other  Nszarenes  ;  the 

spirit  of  inquiry  was  stimulated 
amoM'jst  the  less-bigoted  members  of 
the  Jewish  community  ;  find  the  fail- 
ure of  a  prophecy,  relative  to  the 
immediate  coming  of  the  Messiah* 
having  shaken  tho  faith  of  many  in 
the  autliorifv  of  their  own  traditions, 
a  stronj^'  inclination  to  join  tlie  Angli- 
can church  w<Ls  at  one  time  manifested 
by  many  of  the  Jews  residing  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  this  movement  was,  however, 
promptly  checked  by  the  leading 
Uabhies — and  that  in  a  characteristic 
manner — hv  an  ajipeal,  not  tn  the  rea- 
son, nor  yet  to  the  conscience,  hut  by 
an  argumen/Kni  od  crumemm,  an  ap- 
peal to  the  purse«  The  circumstances 
were  tl;  following:— 

The  Jew   seeks  the   Holy  Land 
through  religious,  not  worldly  mo- 
tives, and  while  in  it  be  considers  it 
derogatory  to  the  great  end  of  his 
sojourn  to  eogsge  in  any  merely  secu* 
l.ir  occupation;    his  means  of  liveli* 
hood  are  con?5cquently  derived  from 
extraneous  sources,  principally,  indeed, 
from  the  small  annual  contributions 
sent  out  from  Europe,  and  dispensed 
by  the  chief  Rabbi  of  Jerusalem  $  the 
Rabbi,  then,  holding  the  purse-strings, 
bcro!iv'-.  to  a  L'reat  extent,  the  con- 
Rcience-keeper  of  his  helpless  llock  ; 
and  on  detecting  the  heretical  tendency 
of  the  younger  members  of  bis  com- 
munity, to  which  I  have  alluded,  the 
sapient  chief,  had  the  faltering  juniors 
a>sembled  in  the  synagogue  ;  he  then 
and  there  announced  hi?  determination 
of  obliging  each  suspected  individual 
to  sign  a  bond  for  a  large  amount  of 
dollars,   paya^I*-   on   his  embracing 
Christianity.  Whoever  did  not  choose 
to  sign,  of  course  must  go  without 
his  stipend  from  the  foreign  contri- 
bution ;  it  was  even  hinted  that  the 
Rabbi  bad  recourse  to  the  bastinado 
to  quicken  the  calculations  of  his  in* 
voluntary  audience.     The  dilemma 
wa^  tolerably  conijilete,   each  horn 
being  as  keen  as  a  cuhler's  awl;  to  re- 
fuse to  hign  was  to  starve,  to  sign  and 
turn  Christian  was  to  be  booked  for  a 
debtor's  jdaco  in  the  Turkish  prison, 
about  the  last  spot  in  the  universe  in 
which  a  poor  Jew  could  desire  to  find 
himself.   To  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
description  of  place  a  Turkish  gaol  is, 
I  will  relate,  in  a  few  words,  my  visit 
to  tho  statt>prison  in  Damascus,  which 
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628       A  few  wuirA  Random  Reeon 

I  shouli  i»ay  is  a  favourable  speciroca 
of  its  class. 

It  was  the  begioniog  of  July  when 
I  crossed  the  Lebanon,  and  arriving  at 

D»inn'-cn«  frrun  Isilbrc,  I  spent  a  few 
days  in  tho  "  <  iiy  of  the  Sun,"  to  see 
the  wondt  rs  uf  this  eastern  paradise — 
auioug  the  rc:»t  the  btate-priiion,  after 
having  prepared  myself  for  scenes  of 
mUery  and  distress,  by  an  hour's  chat 
witli  rlie  lepers  in  the  leper-hospital, 
who,  I  v  ihi*  way,  are  agreeable,  con- 
veri^atioiiable  poor  souUtiUOUgh,  though 
di»gu-ting  objects  in  the  body. 

Tlie  state-prison  of  Dtfoaascus  it 
situated  in  tlx*  open  pluvc  in  which  the 
palace  of  the  H;u>ha  stan<la,a  »tra;^'^lin'jr 
nianufaotiiry-likt*  building,  whicd  th  s 
priiiou  very  nearly  adjuiuj».  Weetilered 
by  a  low  doorway  into  »  little  court* 
about  which  an  halfdosen  diagy*look- 
in<  guards  were  lounging  {  tiie  court 
il>elf  was  nearly  monopolised  by  Yen- 
dor«  of  various  eatablrs,  bread,  sour 
iniik,  Ikitii'-ripened  uuit,  l^aboba,  and 
Other  delicacies  then  in  season.  The 
door  of  the  gaol  was  wide  open,  and 
ue  wire  permitted  to  pass  wilhuut 
ijuestion  into  tiie  priucipul  apart iiiont 
of  the  prison,  a  felluw-countr^  auiii, 
at  the  time  a  resident  physician  in  the 
city,  kindly  conducting  us  as  guide  { 
the  room*  which  was  long,  low,  and 
miserably  ventilated,  was  throny:ed 
with  prisoners  ;  their  ac(juuiutance, 
li  it:fiids,and  kindred, hqualling,  wiihout 
hindrance,  amongst  t  hem.  The  prison- 
ers were  chained  together  neck-and* 
neck,  a  yard  or  so  a^viuder,  by  a  mas- 
jsive  iron  chain,  which  was  well  prili>li- 
ed  from  contiimnl  friction;  thtTL-  tluy 
lay,raiscreaiits  ot  every  degree,  scj^uabd, 
dirty,  and  dejected-looking,  breaih« 
ing  the  same  pestiferous  atmospheret 
and  enduring  each  the  same  amount  of 
discipline  ;  some  were*  wailinj?  bitterly, 
others  cursiitg,  more  >hM  j  in^,  and  a 
comparatively  liappy  lew  were  en- 
deavouring to  enjoy  the  scanty  fare 
provided  by  the  kindness  of  their  im< 
mediate  friends. 

it  was  some  little  tim<^  before  oar 
eyes  bejrnn  to  get  accustomed  to  the 
gloom  uf  this  Uoieful  place,  into  which 
scarcely  a  stray  gleam  of  daylight 
penetrated,  and  then*  half  gropbg  our 
way  amongst  the  captives,  wo  were  led 
into  the  inner  prison  ;  this  was  a  little 
vauUed  room,  dimly  iigiited  by  a  nar- 
row window  near  tlie  ceiliuK,  and 
crammed  to  aufrocation*  Dr.  T.  being 


a  RamltU  tA  the  EaU*  t^J* 

in  the  habit  of  occasionally  inspectint» 
the  prisoners,  and,  where  the  case  ad- 
mitted, charitably  alleviating  thar  db> 
tress,  was  instantly  recognised;  most 
of  them  rose  on  onr  approach  and 
saluted  usj;  one  dark,  sav;vi:;e- looking 
ft'ilow  came  forward  and,  after  the 
Eastern  fashion,  ki^^  tlM  Doctor's 
band — be  had  been  incaromted  for 
ranrderinf^    his    wife.      On  buing 
qneytioned,  he  toM  his  tale  with  cofi- 
sunnnate  tlVrontery  :  one  year  an  I  six 
months  had  he  been  imprisuoed  for 
what  he  seemed  to  consider  a  praise- 
worthy and  manly  action ;  he  d^damA 
he  suiTered  martyrdom  in  a  hig-hly 
ri  "hteon^  ransp,  and  expected  us  T'> 
join  with  hiin  iu  indignation  at  the 
treatment  lie   received.      A  gaunt 
Bedaween  from  the  Houraun  was  the 
next  who  attracted  our  notice ;  ull, 
spare,  and  large-boned,  long-vtaaged 
and  swafth,  his  keen,  black,  piercin** 
eyes  glancing  rfslles^ly  tVoiu  under  hi* 
btriped  koufeeyeh,  chained  against  tii« 
wait,  he  chafed  and  fretted  io  Ids 
clanking  fetters,  presenling  no  uaa|ii 
similitude  to  the  demoniac  of  old.  As 
we  addressed  him,  the  stern  expressicm 
of  his  fciUures  gradually  relaxed,  and 
he  replied  to  our  im^uiries  wiih  eour- 
tesy.  He  had  been  imprieooed,  he  toM 
us,  on  the  charge  of  having'  dt<covere<d 
large  treasure  amidst  the  ruins  of  Bal« 
bee,  by  means  of  the  seal  of  Sulimaun, 
the  Son  of  Daood;  to  compel  him  to 
disgorge  his  gain  and  give  up  the  rojs- 
tio  rint;,  he  had  been  put  iato  bonde  i 
**  And  do  you  imagine,"  conclude  1  ilie 
Arab,  smiling  derisively,  as  h  *  fixe  l  lii« 
fl  t'ihingeye  on  me,  "da  youisaa;/inc».  if 
1  had  the  seal  of  Sulimaun  I  wi>ui<i 
submit  to  being  cooped  up  here  ?*'  A 
third  unfortunate  was  an  Inmaia  of 
this  den  of  misery  in  eonsequeaee  of 
h.'ivin?  h.ul,  unhappily,  a  very  pretty 
wit.'.  The  Hii.ilia,  then  .iman  of  sevenir, 
hud  iieard of tiie  iad v  scharins,and addvd 
her,  smu  ceretaoiite,  to  hie  nnmeross 
harem;   the  husband  remdnstrating 
on  account  of  the  abstraction  of  hts 
rib,  Joseph-hke.  wns  lodged  in 
prison  where  "the  King's  prisoners  anj 
bound."    Hut  enough  of  thi«  disouU 
place  and  its  miseries.    Only  Hmey  a 
poor  Jew  dragging  out  his  weary  daft 
in  endless   bondage,   the  aeofi»  the 
"  scorn  and  derision"  of  tho^e  aroun  1 
him,  dependent  for  subsistence  r>n  x\w 
charity  of  stratigers,  and  cut  oii  iroui 

all  oommanioQ  with  reU^as  maA  ftr- 
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mer  intimates  who  would  hate  him  for 
apusUti^iiiLC  to  the  Christian  faith. 
The  RabUt  oliUfully  devi&ed  the  boudt 
and  the  movement  in  favour  of  our 
^arch  received  a  severe,  though  tem- 
porary, clitic  k  in  Jc-ru^.ilem. 

Tiie  tVrvc'ijt  uad  detp  attachment  of 
the  Jciv  lor  li»e  Holy  City  was  ever, 
•nd  atiU  is»  one  of  the  leading  charae* 
teristics  of  that  '*  peculiar  people." 
The  fond  remeiiihrance  of  far-dl  taut 
Zion,  the  sulaci;  uf  hi^  and  captivity  in 
days  of  old,  is  no  less  the  soluco 
and  oonsoUtion  of  his  exile  in  many 
landa  at  the  present  day.  Centuries 
have  swept  fiver  his  race,  brln-jini^  war 
and  desolation,  exile,  captivity,  and 
persecution  in  their  train ;  but  neither 
time,  nor  chance,  nor  change  have 
quenched  the  love  for  unforgotlen 
Zion  in  the  brea?st  of  that  nation 
**  peeled  and  scattered."  **  If  I  forget 
tbee,  oh,  Jeru^alem^  let  my  right  hand 
forget  her  cunning;  if  I  do  not  re> 
member  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to 
the  roof  of  my  mouth,  it*  1  prefer  not 
Jerusalem  above  roy  chief  joy." 

This  attachment  of  the  Jew,  how 
ever,  to  the  soU  and  dty  of  his  fore- 
fathers, is  not  to  bo  confounded  with 
the  mere  pati  iuti^in  or  love  ut' country 
which  i«  common  to  the  majority  of 
men  of  every  nation ;  in  him  it  is  a 
distinct  religious  principle ;  he  loves 
liis  country,  not  so  much  brcau-e  it 
was  the  country  of  "  Abiahaui,  of 
l«aac,  and  of  Jacob,"  nor  yet  tho 
theatre  of  his  nation's  prosperity  and 
renown  of  old,  but  because  he  remem- 
bers it  as  eminently  The  Land, 
the  laml  uf  tlie  God  of  Israel  ;  !k»  5tel;s 
it,  then,  not  m  he  seeks  other  lands, 
frcNu  local  predilection,  motives  of 
safety,  or  hope  of  gain,  but  in  :  i- 
that  wiihiti  its  ponst  cratpd  bonlers  iie 
may  wholly  devote  him^Llt'  to  what  hp, 
in  his  ignoraucei  believes  to  ht-  tlie 
faith  of  his  fathers ;  and  consequently 
he  considers  i(«  as  I  have  said  before^ 
to  be  dcrnj^atory  to  liis  personal 
dignity  and  hnliueii4  to  eiigajje  in  any 
avoidable  .--ccular  employment  ha  lonx 
BM  he  sojourns  In  this  Holy  Lancl. 
The  Hebrew  has  indeed  a  zeal  for 
Cicd,  but  unhappily  it  is  a  zeal  "  i.  >t 
accordint^  to  knowledge  ;"  and  hence 
tiie  ignor^iut  superstition  and  sniritual 
debasement  of  the  Jew  Is  nowhere  so 
painfully  manifested  as  in  his  own 
land.  Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  interi-tii 
book,    The  Lands  of  the  Bible,  lias 


collected  numerous  illustrations  of  this 
fact,  and  we  will  borrow  a  r»-w  fif  bis 
valuabli' remarks.  Inthe  second voluma 
of  his  work  he  tells  us,  "  To  a  certain 
extent,  the  Jews  of  the  Holy  Land 
think  that  S  'lncfhir'^  like  a  5a('ra- 
mental  use  may  be  m.-i-Ie  of  f'l  •  cuim- 
try,  from  the  simple  hiiilorieiil  a.ssocia- 
tions  with  which  it  is  connected  *  *  *. 
They  believe  tl»at  prayer,  offered  up 
within  tlie  boundaries  of  the  Holy 
Land,  is  most  acceptable  to  God  ;  and 
such  prayers  the  llubbinical  writers 
teach  them  to  imagine  have  something 
of  the  merit  of  ti  e  sacrifices  which 
were  presented  by  tt. 'ir  fall.^r-,  a-id 
through  which  tlie  soil,  luur  a  s<»rt, 
has  been  consecrated."  But  sanctity 
of  place  is  not  the  onljp  aid  which  the 
Jew  in  Palestine  enjoys  to  ensure 
efficiency  of  prayt  r  ;  they  believe, 
that  there  is  great  merit  in  approach- 
ing the  spots  where  rest  the  ntortal 
remains  of  their  ancestors  and  distin- 
guished rabbis  an*!  t«.  a'  !n  rs  *  *  *, 
Standing  at  the  y;ravt>,  fli'  y  cfTer  up 
their  prayer  to  God,  not  only  comme- 
morating the  dead,  but  what  is  most 
to  be  notice'],  soUciting  hletni^s  (for 
theimtdve^)  from  God,  on  tiCWUlU  of 
ike  merit  o/  their  dead.'* 

**  The  Jews  at  Hebron,  who  are 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  cave  of 
Maclcpelab,  direct  their  prayers 
throxt^li  a  small  hole  in  the  wall  cavern 
iiig  if,  kis-inir  tliat  hole,  as  I  have 
seen,  and  rendering  idolatrous  homage 
to  the  place*  They  act  more  flagrantly 
in  opposition  to  the  spirit  and  injunc- 
tions of  their  religion  in  some  otber 
places.  When  I  vis!ted  Safe<l,  for  the 
second  time,  I  foimd  many  uf  the  Jews 
of  Meiruni  in  tho  neighbourhood,  at 
the  annual  couunemoration  o^  Sitiiioh 
Bin  .1.  I  had  beeii  practisin;,'-  rites 
o£  un  ubioiiitt  ly  heathen  charactr*-.'* 

Thu  alluaion  to  heathenish  rites 
brings  to  my  recollectiot)  some  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  tiie  myste- 
rious disappearance  of  the  (Mpuchiii 
monk,  Fadrc  Thomaso,  wim,  if  report 
speaks  true,  made  his  exit  after  a  very 
heathenish  fashion,  under  iue  knives  of 
some  Jews  of  Damascus. 

This  Padre,  a  medical  practitionT 
of  soujo  note,  much  re>pecteil  by  thn 
Jews  of  tho  city,  with  whoin  he  l».td 
extensive  intercout'Sj?,  went  out  one 
tine  daj  tu  pay  a  vbit  at  the  house  of 
a  weHlthy  Jew,  named  (if  I  mistake 
not)  David  Uarari;  not  turning  up 
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before  evening}  the  Pudrc's  scrfant, 
Ibraim,  went  m  smeh  of  his  roaster, 

with  the  intention  of  calling  at  Harari's 
domicile;  from  that  day  to  this,  neither 
master  nor  man  wt-r<*  ever  heard  of. 

This  Very  mysterious  occurrence 
causeil  no  bmall  stir  in  Daniajicus ; 
seren  Jews  were  arrested  on  suspicion 
bj  the  Turkish  goTernment,  one  of 
whom  was  put  to  the  torture,  under 
which  he  immediately  expired  ;  while 
an  ci^htli  unfortunate,  w  ho  came  for- 
ward tu  give  evidence  in  favour  of  hiii 
oountTTmeni  was  arrested  as  an  aeeom- 
plice,  and  hurried  into  eternity*  almost 
bimultanoouslj  with  the  first  of  the 
seven.  After  depositions  of  various 
witnesses  having  been  taUt  n,  the  jmli- 
cial  investigation  was  put  an  end  to  by 
foreign  intervention,  in  a  manner  not 
exactly  satisfactory  to  the  public. 
Now  for  mv  part  of  the  story.  A  mcdi- 
cal  man  with  wliom  I  hccamo  ac- 
quainted in  Damascus,  and  who  ap- 
peared to  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  the  ease,  assured  ine 
'  of  the  following  fact:— He  had/*  he 
said,  "some  years,  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  this  Thouias(»,  heen  called  in 
to  visit  a  dyin<  woman  at  Beroot. 
This  woman  believed  her  hours  were 
numbered^  and  having,  in  her  own 
opinion,  but  a  brief  time  to  live,  was 
de.-Irous  of  communicating  to  the 
doctor  a  dreadful  secret  wliich  hiv  heavy 
on  her  mind.  She  said  she  had  been  a 
domestie  of  the  Jew  in  whose  house 
the  Padrd  Thomaso  was  suspected  to 
have  been  nmr  Jer«  d  ;  that  the  alleged 
murder  had  actually  heen  perpetrated 
in  that  house,  and  that  sh  "  Jiad  wit- 
nessed the  deed.  5he  iniunued  the 
doctor  that  on  the  day  of  the  mnrdery 
she,  with  the  other  females  of  the  estab- 
lishment were  locked  into  an  upper 
room  ;  a  chink  in  the  mud  wall,  how- 
ever, enrihlt  il  h(  r  to  see  down  into  the 
central  court  in  the  interior  of  the 
bnilding.  Here  she  saw  the  Padrd 
enter  unattended;  he  was  immediately 
seized  by  a  party  of  Jews  who  lay  in 
wait  for  him,  was  drairgcd  into  an 
empty  cauldrnn,  placed  in  the  court, 
as  bhti  believed,  expressly  fur  the  pur- 
pose ;  then  stabbed  with  knives  by 
several  of  the  persons  who  had  seized 
him,  and  suffered  g^radually  to  bleed  to 
death;  the  blood,  which  flowed  into 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  was  in- 
stantly taken  out  by  the  murderers, 
poured  into  bottles^  and  transported 


thence  to  various  parts  of  tlie  3e«s 
qoarter, 

"  Thiswomanfbrtfaer  stated,  that  the 
Padre's  servant,  Ibraitn,  arriving  in 

the  evenini;:  in  search  of  his  master, 
was  put  to  death  in  the  very  same 
manner.  She  aUo  hinted  that  the 
revolting  act  was  perpetrated  not 
through  ill-will  to  the  Padr^  but  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  some  sacred 
rites  connected  with  the  approaching 
paseover.** 

1  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  ihh 
woman's  statement,  but  I  believe  t 
can  for  the  accuracy  of  my  inlonnaat 
in  communicating  tlie  statement  as  it 
was  ma<le  to  himself.  If  true,  it  aff  ords 
a  fearful  cmunent  on  Dr.  Wilson's 
allusion  to  ''riles  of  an  absolutely  hea- 
then character*'  which  he  witnessed 
at  t  h  e  annual  com  m  e  mo  ration  of  SitJi \m 
Ben  Jochai.  The  Jews,  however,  de- 
clare they  are  guiltless,  and  charitably 
attribute  the  accusation  to  the  tvrannr 
and  avarice  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, which  desired,  *•  sue  more,"  te 
find  a  pretext  for  sr|ueezio^  firom  then 
their  hard  earned  jiiastres.  If,  how- 
ever, the  rea<ler  hesit.ntc«^  to  credit  the 
extent  to  which  a  Turkish  de^poi  may 
carry  his  caprices,  let  him  take  a  lea* 
son  from  the  veritable  htstoiy  of 
Haiim  Farhi,aDd  the  Baabaof  *Akka. 
This  Farhi,  a  member  of  an  opulent 
Jewisli  t'auiilY  of  Dam.i-^cu^,  wns  prime- 
minister  and  prime  tavouiite  uf  the 
fiimous,  which  means  infamous,  Basha 
of  *Akka  (Acre),  Achmad,  appro- 
priately surnamed  Jezsar,  or  the 
Rutchcr.  This  Basha  of  *Akka,  m 
everybody  knows,  was  tiie  fir^t  who 
impeded  the  progress  of  Napoieun. 
A  monster  of  cruelty,  not  only  wm 
his  atrocities  celebrated  abroad*  bat 
even  in  his  family  circle  there  was  but 
one  inmate  who  did  not  bear  on  h-? 
own  proper  person  some  outward  anJ 
visible  sign  uf  the  butcher-&kili  iu  hia 
calling.  One  was  minus  an  eye,  aa> 
other  a  hand,  a  third  a  foot,  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  batch  of  them  ;  for 
thou^^h  the  Basha  mnj-hl  de<»m  it  be- 
neath him  to  dimiiu^ii  his  lavish  ex> 
penses,  in  one  sense,  be  considered  it 
m  oper  to  curtail  h»  domestie  estah* 
Jishment ;  there  was,  however*  oae 
unmutilated  man  amongst  them,  aiwJ 
this  one  was  Haiim  Fnrhi.  H.iihn,  t? 
appeiu-8  from  this  true  clironicie,  vm» 
a  very  fine  fellow,  a  great  beau*  aad 
withalff  I  regret  to  aay»  aonavlul  «C  % 
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we.ihh  and  favour  in  the  pal.ice  of 
Achmad.  Atlonplasf,  the  13;isha  s>im- 
moned  flaiim,  one  day,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed him :  "  Ilaiim,"  said  his  master, 
"  you  have  a  fine  penwD,  you  are  very 
beautiful,  you  are  the  most  athletic  of 
men.   When  visitors  come,  it  is  you 
not  ine  thej  admire.    Every  oiio  stems 
to  say,  how  happjr  is  the  Ba.sha  to  have 
such  a  man.  Noir,  because  of  tbub  I 
bad  some  thoughts  of  dismisMDg  you 
from  your  office,  but  iny  great  l(»ve 
to  you  prevents  that.  Yvu  cannot  surtly, 
ioieecer,  have  any  ohjeclion  to  my  imt- 
iMg  out  one  of  your  eyes  f '*    Of  course 
the  Farhi  couhi  not,  wilh  any  con- 
science, objjct  to  so  mild  an  alternative; 
and  the  barber  bt-ing  hajitjily  at  hand, 
Haiim  the  beautilul  went  out  iVuni 
ibe  Basba's  presence  Haiim  the  one. 
eyed ;  and  he  continued  in  his  lord's 
service,    faithfully    diacliarLiing  his 
trust,   while    Achmad  continued  to 
beap  favours  ou  his  mutilated  minis- 
ter. 

Haiim»  we  have  hinted,  was  a  bit  of 
a  coxcomb,  and  Satan,  throu^^'h  this 
infirmity,  got  on  the  blind  side  of 
Haiim,  beguiling  him,  by  his  subtlety, 
so  to  arrange  and  cock  bis  turban,  that 
the  visual  defect  was  scarce  observ- 
able. Next  Satan  irave  the  wink  to 
the  Basha,  and  Jt  zz.ir  cast  his  eye  on 
Farhi,  bo  he  summoned  him  again,  one 
day,  and  tbusaddressed  bim:  **  Haiim," 
began  the  Basha,  with  a  sigh,  Haiim, 
all  that  I  have  done  has  been  of  no 
u>e,  you  have  become  as  beautiful  and 
as  attractive  as  ever.  Haiim,  I  must 
cot  off  your  nose.**  The  convenient 
barber  again  appeared,  and  tbe  nose- 
less Farhi  dispensed  wilh  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  for  ever. 

This  was,  however,  tbe  butcher's 
etmp  de  maHn,  Haiim,  no  mors  •'tbe 
handsome,*'  harmonised  in  appearance 
with  tbe  other  members  of  the  estab- 
lishment ;  he  was  continue^!,  more- 
over, in  the  service  of  bin  eccentric 
nasieiv  lllt  the  ktter  idied,  sMid  tbats 
B0*prbided  as  •bie#'moamer  atntfae 
obsequies  of  hi»  tyrannical  benefactor. 

Nevertheless,  the  Israelite's  dostiny 
Wfis  not  yet  fultiUed.  Gifted  as  he  had 
be«ft  bf  n«l«re^'«ndipi^ecled  bj'  arty 
t%e  Farhi  foond'llO'favonr  in  the  sight 
of  Achinad'ssuecepsor,  AbdaJla  Basha; 
for  Abdalla,  <}nife  equal  to  his  pre- 
decessor in-  barbarity,  was  hi&  inferior. 
A*  It1wwmts>>  i{igamBitqr«"and  -firae- 


tical  skill ;  he  honestly  desired  further 
to  improve  our  Haiim  ;  but  be  coold 
not,  for  the  life  of  him,  amend  bim  to 
his  mind  ;  the  Farhi  hence  became  to 
him  a  perpetual  puzzle — tlie  problem 
peiplexed  him,  and  his  digestion  was 
disturbed.   Tbe  Basha  got  dispeptic^ 
something  most  be  done  ;  he  hit  it  off 
at  last,  cutting  the  g"rdian  knot  <»f 
his  ditJiculties  by  cutting  off  Haiim 
Pnrhi's  head,  which,  with  his  imprac- 
Jirahle  carcase,  was  cast  into  tbe  sea. 
Thus  endeth  the  truechrofudeof  Hatim 
Farhi,  the  Mended  Man. 

With  buch  a  sample  of  viceregal 
aliection  for  a  f.ivourite,  we  can  easily 
imagine  to  what  onwarrantable  expe- 
dients the  Basha  of  Datnascus  might 
have  had  recourse,  if  he  took  the  whim 
into  Ills  head  of  varying  his  ordinary 
pastimes  by  a  small  go  of  persecution, 
against  tbe  Jews.  I  do  not  say  he 
ever  contemplated  it — but  who  can 
say  that  he  did  not?  Let  OS  change 
the  subject. 

The  aspect  of  the  Jewish  burial- 
ground  over  the  valley  of  Jehoshapbatf 
where  countless  little  marble  slabs 
stray  Up  one  side  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  naturally  attracts  the  notice  of 
even  the  most  eorsory  observe.  I 
confess  I  was  for  a  long  time  quite  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture  why  that  portion  of 
Olivet,  denominated  the  Mount  of 
Offence,  had  been  selected,  and  why  tho 
graves  were  boddled  so  dosely  together^ 
that,  with  room  esoogb  on  eitber.qpde* 
one  solitary  spot  seemed  actually 
peopled  by  the  dead.  This  choice  of  a 
cemetery  I  found,  on  inquiry,  Vo  ho 
connected  with.  deep  point  in  modeji^ 
Jewish  theology.  We  may,  in  % 
moral  point  of  view,  divide  all  man- 
kind iuto  three  classes,  viz.,  good, 
bad*  and  inditTe;r^n( ;  4^Qd  ejDplayinjg  ^ 
someWlAt  similaif  .classification,  tb^ 
Jews  maintain  |hat  Jhree  classes  o( 
Israelites  will  rise  from  the  dead  (for 
no  one  but  an  l^^aeiite  can  share  ia 
the<  re&m  reqtiou)— th^se  are,  the  jm^^, 
Ibe  repiob^tim  end  the  ,^^ripedia^sJ 
fbft. justy'fierQODS  whose. good  deedi^ 
prepondennfe,  will  rise  to  life  cternaj^^ 
Tiie  rt" j)robates,  the  converse  of  the  for- 
mer, \»>i|i  rifte  but  tiO.  be.c^t  down  intjCk 

liell..  Tbe  intevniedlf^es^  a  ^lilk^fRd^ 
Witter -oWs,  the  tot  of  ItAOM  victtt^ 

and  vices  is.  in  exact  proportion,  rlsa 
to  be  plunged  tpto  purificatory  tor-! 
meoiai£»r,  thev«paoe  of  eieven  or  twe^vf^ 
BMitthibf.  §fmHit  {wr^od  ,  un4i^ci4$f^ 

MM    «J|J  lot  W^»<.  •fill  *10  «|iltt«*f»«t9f  *  •t**V 
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Now  "  those  that  are  interreil  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Holy  Land  (to 
quote  aitrain  from  Dr.  Wilson"^.  an«l  es- 
pecially at  .Terusaleit),  \sn\  be  raised 
directly, and  without  any  difiiculty  ;  but 
those  who  die*  and  are  found  faieyond 
itB  boiinti'<,  Tnost  roll  Ukecaslis  of  wine 
throufirh  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  or 
tunnels  made  hv  find,  till  thcv  reach 
the  vnlley  of  .I<'ho>li;nihatand  tile  Mount 
of  Olivf'S  ;  ht  iice,  the  Talmud  says, 
this  rolling  is  a  grief  to  the  jost"  (and 
little  marvel).  **  We  may  henoe**'  as 
Buritorf  has  remarked,  **  see  how  inufh 
Jews  are  interfsted  in  returning  to 
their  country,  an<i  dying  there  as  pious 
Jews,  that  they  maj  t>e  freed  from  the 
mat  pain  and  grievous  labour  of  roll* 
ing  under  the  deep  waters  and  heavy 
innuiifains."  So  far  we  learn  the 
canst'  <»f  the  pious  hraelitfs'  anxiety  to 
die  and  be  buried  at  Jeru!4aiem,a  pust- 
mortein  locomotion  being  anything 
but  desirable.  Their  selection  of  ihe 
ground  for  the  cemetery,  however,  w.'iS 
directed  by  a  It";';  palpably  extravagant 
tradition,  which  ifi^^trncts  them,  that 
while  the  general  rt^iiurrectioD  is  to 
tatie  place  mt  Jeritsalem>  the  Messiah 
shall  appear  on  the  very  identical  spot 
^hich  is  occupied  by  their  present 
burial-place ;  hence  they  beautifully 
and  pofttcally  style  it.  Ti  .t  the  place  of 
the  dead,  but  Bcthhauu,  the  house  of 
the  living. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  devotional 
attachment  to  hi**  ancient  land,  and 
the  5trnn<?  religious  f.-eling  which  at- 
tracts him  to  itH  Hoil,  the  Jew  in 
Palestine,  like  the  Jew  in  bvgone 
times,  too  generslly  rests  satisfied  with 
di^awin^  nigh  nnio  God  with  Uielips» 
though  the  heart  be  far  from  him. 
The  '*  opus  operatum,"  is  with  him 
Jhe  iiiaiii  object  of  regard.  Witness 
the  palpable  irreverence  that  mark:^ 
iMt  demeanour  In  the  synagoguei 
•icept  when  aetuatly  engaged  in 
flTi'wering  thf  rt  ^^pon'^f'^  ;  the  male 
portion  of  the  congrej^ation  is  en^ployed 
iti  chatting,  laughing,  or  walking 
about,  without  a  trace  of  solemnity, 
or  tesped  for  the  aaored  plaot  or  ter- 
▼iee  being  dtscerniblo}  as  fof  tho 
femalt*  pnrt,  the  poor  women  art-  rither 
caged  up  in  a  latticed  gallery,  or  com- 
pelled to  cluster  in  groups  outside  the 
dooi>,  frach,  like  the  Peri  in  P^radiss^ 
directing  her  iiH|«isi|ivo  gliho*-tO< 
what  is  ^ninp  forward  within.  The 
very  veneration  of  the  Jew  in  the  law 


is  displayed  by  the  grosstst  supl^ 
stition,  a  copy  of  the  Torah  or  Deca- 
logue being  carefully  soldered  into  a 
narrow  tin  case,  and  hung  oferth«  en- 
trance  to  their  chambers,  as  oldcrsnel 
with  us  nail  a  horse-shoe  tea  dosr ;  it 
ii  even  believed  to  avail  as  an  amuld 
or  charm  capable  of  averting  enl,  pr 
curing  the    most  oh-^tinate  (li>ea't. 
"  Ah,"  said  a  bed-riildea  old  hahirtw 
Woman  to  me,  as  I  visited  the  nfaMos 
hospital  In  Jerusalem,    what  eao 
doctors  do  for  ine  ?    If  I  coold  only 
touch  the  Torah  I  should  be  miide 
whole."    Not  exactly  comprehen.iiiif 
what  she  meant,  1  handed  her  a  Uile 
tin^cased  copy  of  the  Ten  CwAoa/A- 
menis ;  she  grasped  it  in  her  emaoisted 
bands,  which  trembled  with  anxt(t;i 
and  her  eyes  were  lit  up  with  a  tran- 
sient  gleam  of  joy.      Are  you  made 
whole?"   I  inquired;  she  made  do 
answer,  ibil  back  on  her  piilov,  kt  ^ 
drop  the  Torah,  and  turned  from  bn 
with  a  sigh. 

Sitting  one  evening  with  an  intflTi* 
gent  German  Jew,  wl)o  used  often  to  i 
pay  me  a  visit  at  iny  lodgings,  tl>« 
•onversation  turned  on  Jewbb  nfi*  | 
gions  ritea  and  ceremonies.  AUodiiit 
to  the  day  of  atone  meat,  he  assorru  I 
me  that  on  that  d.-^v  the  Jews  WieTe  I 
that  mini2»ters  are  appointed  in  hearsB 
for  the  ensuing  year  :  a  niiniater  oflT 
angels ;  one  over  tho  stars  $  cos  wf 
earth  ;  the  winds,  trees,  plants,  biH% 
beasts,  fishes,  men,  and  so  forth. 

That,  on  timt  day  also,  the 
and  evil  deeds  of  every  son  of  Aiif** 
ham  are  actually  tiuiumed  up^  aadths 
balance  strnek  for  or  against  eseh,  »• 
dividually.  Where  the  evil  deeds  pr<^ 
ponderate,  such  individuids  are  brought 
in  as  in  debt  to  the  l.iw  ;  an  1  ten  isj* 
after  the    day  of   atonement,  >♦!»• 
mouses  are  isi>ued  tu  call  thed<?&BiM> 
beibro  God.    When  tbeet  wn  ssrvci 
the  party  summoned  to  appear  H 
visited  either  with  sadden  death  or  a 
rapid  and  violent  disease  which  a*** 
terminate  speedily  in  deaths   *' Est 
cannot  the  divine  wrath  he  appessiidf  \ 
said  L   «  Not  appeased,**  said  o^  i";  ; 
foroiant;  **  the  decree  muMktttaded.' 
"Hi»w   so?"    **  Thus."  he  Ttyh<-^  i 
*«  When  a  Jew  is  struck  with  siiJi***  ! 
sickne&s  ahout  this  time,  if  heapp*t- 
heods  that  his  call  is  cumf,. 
iiMBediatel|r  fir  %mM,tilim^ii  ¥^ 
people;  they  dm^jH$,MK0i  r  \ 
telle  thm*  lor  ompi%  m  9^  '  I 
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Imac;  they  answer,  thy  name  shall  no 
more  be  Isaac,  btit  Jncob  shall  thy 
name  be  called.  Tiien  kneeling  round 
the  sick  man,  they  pray  for  hiui  ia 
these  words,  O  God,  thy  servant, 
Ivinc,  hds  not  gpood  deeds  to  exceed 
the  evil,  and  a  summons  against  him 
htA  gone  forth  ;  but  this  pious  man, 
before  thee,  is  named  Jacob,  and  not 
Isaac.  There  ia  a  flaw  in  the  indict* 
ment ;  the  name  in  the  angel's  sum- 
mons is  not  correct,  therefore,  thy 
servant  Jacob,  cannot  be  called  on  to 
appear."  "  After  all,"  said  I,  "  sup- 
pose  this  Jacob  dies."  "  Then,"  re- 
plied  my  companion,  **  the  Almighty  is 
unjatt ;  the  summons  was  irregular, 
and  its  execution  not  according  to  law." 

Does  not  ibis  appear  inoredibte? 
Another  anecdote,  and  1  have  done. 

On  the  same  occasion  we  were 
speaking  about  vow»,and  theobligatton 
of  fultiiling  them.  "  As  to  paying  your 
vow,**  said  my  Jewish  firiend,  "we  eon* 
aider  it  performed,  if  the  vow  be 
observed  lo  tlu-  Iftior."  He  then  ^iwe 
nie  the  following  rather  ludicrous 
iiiu8ira(ioa  m  a  ca^e  in  point : — rhtre 
was  in  his  native  village  a  wealthy 
Jew,  who  was  seized  with  4  dangerous 
illness.  Sfeln-,'  death  approach,  de- 
spite of  his  phvNiriati's  skill,  he  be- 
thought him  of  vowing  a  vow  ;  so  he 
solemnly  promised,  that  if  God  would 
restore  hiin  to  health,  he,  on  his  part, 
on  his  recovery,  would  sell  a  certain 
fat  bea^t  in  liis  stall,  and  devote  the 
proceeds  to  the  Lord. 

The  man  recovered,  and  tn  doe 
time  appeared  before  the  door  of  the 
ayn.i'4'oir»<e,  driving  before  him  a  poo  lly 
ox,  :ind  carrying  under  one  arm  a  large 
black  Spaui»U  cock.  The  people  were 
comintp  out  of  the  synagogue,  and 
several  Jewitth  butchers,  after  artisti> 
cally  examininu^  the  fine  fit  bet^t, 
a:<tked  our  convalescent  what  might  be 
the  price  of  the  ox.     "  This  ox," 


replied  the  owner,  "  I  ralae  at  two 

shillings"  (T  substitute  English 
moneys  ;  "  hut  trie  cock,"  he  adiied, 
o^teiUutioualy  exhibiting  chanticleer, 

I  estimate  at  twenty  pounds,**  The 
batchers  laughed  at  him ;  they  thought 

he  was  in  joke.  However,  as  he 
gravely  persisted  that  he  was  in 
earnest,  one  of  them,  taking  him  at 
his  wordf  put  down  two  shillings  fbr 
the  ox.  "  Softly,  my  qfood  friend,** 
rejoined  the  s»'!lMr,  /  have  made  a 
vow  not  to  sell  the  ox  without  the  cock  ; 
you  must  buy  both,  or  be  content  with 
neither.**  Great  was  the  sorprise  of 
the  bystanders,  who  could  not  conceive 
what  perversity  possessed  ilieir  wealthy 
neighbour.  But  the  cock  being  value 
for  two  shillings,  and  the  ox  for  twenty 
pounds,  the  bargain  was  eoncluded» 
and  the  money  paid. 

Our  worthy  Jew  now  walks  up  to 
the  Rabbi,  cash  in  hand.  *'  This," 
said  he,  handing  the  two  abiilings,  **  I 
devote  to  the  service  of  the  synagogue, 
being  the  price  of  the  ox,  whicli  1  had 
vowed;  and  this,  placing  thetwrnty 
pounds  in  his  own  bosom,  is  lawfuiiy 
mine  own,  for  is  it  not  the  price  of  the 
cock?**  And  what  did  your  neigh- 
bours sny  of  the  tran^nrti  .n  ^  Did 
they  not  think  this  ricli  m m  m  it  rant 
roguo  ?"  **  Rogue  1"  said  my  ti  tend, 
repeating  my  last  words  with  some 
amazement,  **  they  considered  him  a 
pious  and  a  clever  man."  Sharp 
cnoueh,  thought  I  ;  but  diHcate 
about  exposing  my  ignorance,  i  judi- 
ciously held  my  peace. 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  it  only  re- 
mains for  nie  to  make  my  bow — our 
rambling  ha**  come  to  a  conclusion  ; 
and,  without  doubt,  you  concur  with 
me  in  opinion,  it  is  high  time  for  my 
im pertinencies  to  have  an  end.  Well, 
tht  v  have  ended  ;  and,  perhaps,  not 
inappropriately,  with  a  novel  and  true 
history  of  a  cock  and  a  bctll. 
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It  is  scarce  possible  to  overrate  the 
v&lve  of  this  pubKcAtton.  SootUnd 
bas  owed  to  Dr.  Chalmers  a  deeper 

debt  of  gratitude  than  to  any  other 
man  of  our  times ;  and  the  claims 
which  Chalmers  has  to  the  gratituUe 
of  mankind  are  not  limited  to  Scot- 
land, or  confined  within  the  boand»- 
riea  of  the  Hoction  of  the  Chrietian 
CImrch  to  which  lie  was  formally  at- 
tached, but  are  measured  bjr,  and 
will  continue  to  increase  with,  the 
triumphs  of  Christianity  and  civilis- 
ation.  The  most  raluable  gift  which 
has  been  given  in  our  day  by  Scotland 
to  the  lilorature  of  Great  Britain  is, 
the  Infvr  series  of  volaines  of  this  great 
man  i»  works. 

To  this  series,  since  the  death  of  Dr. 
Chatmen,  nine  Tolumes  have  been 
added  by  his  son  in*  law,  Dr«  Hanna. 
The  Pf  ries  of  posthumous  volumes  is 
now,  WG  believe,  closed ;  arid  we  take 
shame  to  ourselves  that  it  Las  not 
been,  during  the  course  of  the  publica* 
tion  of  the  saoces^ive  volumes,  brought 
before  om*  readers*  The  "  Lite  of  Jjr» 
Chalmers,"  however,  by  Dr.  Il^mna, 
^ives  us  the  opportuinly  of  endeavour- 
ing to  repair  the  error. 

In  the  Postbamous  Works  are  sere- 
ral  volumes  of  equal  value  to  any 
published  during  Chalmers's  life.  A 
good  deal  uf  what  is  thus  authentically 
added  to  his  works  has  been,  indeed, 
much  more  elaborated — if  we  m»j  use 
the  phrase,  where  there  is  such  direct- 
ness of  communication,  and  where 
everything  is  subordinated  to  the  one 
great  purpose  of  beinor  distinctly 
understood,  —  than  in  any  of  his  own 
publicatiou;i.  The  couri>tiS  of  lectures 
for  his  clasSf  which  we  suppose  to  have 
been  repeated  year  after  year,  are  of 
this  character,  and  in  these  there  is 
often  great  subtlety  of  thinking,  with 
plainness  of  speech,  so  happy  in  its 
peculiar  way,  that  it  is  impossible  not 
to  regard  the  style  as  the  result  of 
attention  at  one  time  very  anxioQhij 
given  to  the  effects  of  stylo  alone,  and 
a  consideration  of  what  effect  may  be 
produced  on  the  minds  of  others,  by 
what  would  seem  the  simplest  means. 
In  style,  bowevery  Chalmers  is  renr 
uneqiial  i  at  tines  the  phraieologj  (• 


tuuiid  and  swcllin;? ;  at  times  some 
one  thought  occupies  pages  upon  pages 
of  what  would  seem  to  us  unnccestiry 

illustration  ;  but  we  have  little  doubt 
that  the  great  orator  had  wtli  c<>n«i- 
dtTtnl  thi-  wants  and  tlie  capaiiilitieSi  of 
his  audience.  The  thoughts  illus- 
trated are  always  essentiaUv  trne,  and 
undeniably  important;  nna  the  mind 
never  is  left  without  something  to 
rest  on,  in  every  one  (.f  Chalmers's 
essays  or  diMiourses.  Tiie  illustra- 
tions may  be  occasional ly  fanciful; 
they  may  overspread  the  subject  with 
a  veil  of  light ; "  at  times  his 
hearers  mav  almost  fevl  f/itiirue  fro*^ 

¥  »-. 

the  iterution  of  the  .'-amc  truth,  in  «ci 
many  varying  forms  ;  but  it  always  is 
a  truth  which  is  thus  illustrated.  The 
proposition  pressed  on  an  audience  by 
every  md  that  a  cultivated  i magi na ties 
can  suggest,  is  one  whicli  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  severest  pro^cs^t  -;  of 
reasoning.  It  is  seldom  that  we  tind 
united  in  the  same  person  powers  thai 
seem  as  distinct  as  those  of  Butler  and 
of  Feoelon. 

Ho*  such  a  mind  was  formed — under 
what  domestic  iuflueiices  his  child- 
hood was  trained — under  what  discip- 
line of  education  his  youth  and  maa- 
hood  were  formed — and  what  he  was 
enabled  to  accomplish*  are  questions 
which  many  will  anxiously  ask,  a-"l 
which  these  volumes  of  Dr.  lioaaa 
will  most  satihlactorily  answer. 

Doctor  Hanna  Ibrbeara  te11in|f  us 
anything  of  the  legendary  history  ef 
the  Chalmerses  of  old  time,  though  ue 
doubt  they  had,  like  others,  ih^ir 
fabulous  history  of  plants,  and  eo- 
chauters,  and  their  titles  of  descent 
from  worthies  of  illostrious  aamet 
and  begins  Ids  tale  with  the  year  1700^ 
and  with  the  then  little  borough  town 
of  Anstruther,  or  Anster,  as  it  is 
often  spelled,  with  which  the  iamilj 
soon  after  becunte  connected. 

Chalmers's  great  ffrandfatber  was 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Elie,  in  tihe 
year  1701.  Tie  appears  to  hav«  bero 
indolent  and  good-natured.  His  wife 
was  a  woman  of  wonderful  activitT. 
Her  industry  and  economy  werv  such, 
that  from  the  savings  of  a  rtry  alsndsr 
inoona  tha  famUj  wera  enabled  ta 
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parebMe  what  U  called  the  estuU  of 
Mulemk;  they  tnaioteioed  and  edu- 
cated twelve  children,  and  Radernie 

5tt!!  hclones  to  her  rlescemimfs.  This 
ChalmersN  second  i>on  .settled  in  An< 
Itrnther,  as  a  dyer,  ship-owner,  and 
general  merchaot.    He  was  succeeded 
in  the  same  trade  by  the  father  of 
Dr.  Chalmers.     Dr.   Chalmers  was 
the  sixth  of  fourteen  children,  <ind  was 
horn  in  Anstrotber,  on  the  17th  of 
March,  1780.   The  incidents  of  child- 
lioo'l  se(-rn  to  have  hten  impressed  on 
Chaltuers's  mind  with  more  than  usual 
power.    The  cruelty  and  cunning  of  a 
Bnraek  to  whose  eare  be  waa  committed 
at  two  years  of  age»  haunted  hia 
memory  to  his  latest  years.  To  escnpe 
her,  he  foun<l  liis  way  to  school  at 
three  years  old-     The  schoolmaster 
was  blind,  or  half  blind ;  his  effbrta  to 
flue  the  boys  whom  he  could  not  aee, 
and   theirs   to  e-f^.ipe,  were  among 
Cu«lmers'.s  fav<»ui  ite  stories  to  the  hi'^t 
hour  of  his  life.    He  was  succeeded 
by  a  roaster  described  aa  Imprudent 
and  incompetent,  whose  faults  lost  him 
his  situation,   atul  whom  Chalmers's 
charity  assisted  to  support.  Rauisay 
was  his  name;  and  he  destrves  to  be 
remembered  for  his  suggestions  as  to 
what  he  thought  proper  treatment  for 
Ireland.      **  He   wrote,"        -s  T>r. 
Hannn,  **  to  the  Dukf  of  Wfilinirtoii, 
in  the  true  dumiuie  spirit,  but  with 
almost  as  ranch  wisdom  as  wit,  that 
he  could  tell  him  how  to  do  the  most 
difficult  (hinf>  he  had  on  hand— n  unelv, 
to  cure  tiie  ills  of  Ireland  ;  he  ^hould 
just  take,  he  told  him,  the  taws  (the 
whip)  in  the  tae  hand,  and  the  Testa* 
inent  in  the  tither.** 

Chalmers's  surviving  schoolfellows 
remetuber  him,  as  '*  one  of  the  idlest, 
strongest,  merriest,  and  most  generous* 
hearted  boys  in  Anstruther  school.** 

He  learned  to  read  earlv.  The  first 
books  that  eng^atred  his  fancy  wore, 
««  Gaudentio  di  i.ucca"  and  «*  Viie  Pil- 
grim's Progress.*'  It  would  appear, 
that  pictures  from  Scripture  history 
were  also  among  his  childish  delights ; 
for  in  his  comments  on  the  uarraiives 
in  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis,  we 
find  him  speaking  of  them  full  fifty 
years  afterwards,  in  the  following 
words 


"  I  feel  now  as  entering  on  the  daylight 
of  bMory,  and  emerging  from  the  obscurity 
of  it<5  farlicbt  ilawn.    And  I  may  lirrc  rcronl 
the  eiicct  of  old  associations  with  the  Bible 
narratives  whidi  ars  now  bafim  ms^   I  foal 
quite  sure  that  the  um  of  the  Sacred  Dia- 
logues as  a  school-book,  and  the  pictures  of 
Scripture  scenes  which  interested  my  boy- 
hoodf  still  cleave  to  me,  and  Impart  a  pceolbir 
tinga  and  charm  to  tlie  «ninp  representations 
wb<9i  bitHight  within  iny  notice.  Perhaps, 
when  I  am  mouldering  in  my  coffin,  the  eye 
of  my  dear  Tommy*  may  light  upon  this 
page,  and  it  is  possible  that  hi:'  rocollectlons 
may  accord  with  my  prusent  aiitivipatious  of 
the  cfToct  that  his  delight  la  the  Pictorial 
T:! !    may  have  in  endearing  still  more  to 
him  the  lioly  Word  of  God.  May  it  tell  with 
saving  eiieet  on  his  cooadence^  in  whatever 
way  it  may  affect  h'a  Imaginalion ;  and  let 
him  *o  pTT>fit  by  ?ti  sacrvd  lp<«ons  of  faith 
and  piety,  that  nfter  a  Ufe  of  Uhrbtiaii  uso- 
Ailoem  on  earth  we  may  meet  in  Haavcn^ 
and  rejoice  for  aver  In  the  prawnee  of  our 
contmcHi  Father.** 

"Even  in  infancy,"  says  Dr.  Hanna, 
'^he  felt  the  charm  which  dwells  in 
the  cadence  of  choice  and  tender 
woT  f]-:.  Wlien  three  rears  old  he  was 
missed  and  sought  for,  and  at  last 
found  in  the  nursery,  pacing  up  and 
down  and  repeating  the  words» '  Oh 
my  son«  Absalom  1  O  Absalom— 4ny 
son  !  m  V  son  1*  " 

In  Koman  Catholic  countries  ih<3 
theological  pabsiou  develops  it^ieif 
early»and  among  the  children^  who,  in 
their  sports,  mimic  every  seeneof  varied 
life,  the  future  monks  and  nuns  soon 
begin  to  insUt  on  their  vocation.  In 
Anstruther,  among  his  playfellows,  the 
young  Chalmers  gave  promise  of  the 
pulpit-orator.  A  miuister's  was  the 
office  on  which  he,  from  the  first,  set 
his  heart,  and  the  first  sermon  of  the 
boy-preacher  is  remembered  by  the  sis* 
ter  uf  one  of  his  schoolfellows.  Hestood 
on  a  chair,  and  was  declaiming  to  his 
audience — consisting  of  orH>  individual 
— on  the  text  of,  **  Lat  hrotherly  love 
amthme.% 

At  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  tt* 
moved  to  St.  Andrews.  Among  his 
contemporaries  at  college  was  Lord 
Campbell.  Chalmers  had  learned  too 
little  at  school  to  profit  much  by  the 
opportunities  which  college  afforded 
during  the  two  first  years  of  bis  stay; 


*  Hf^  gmmlson,  ThaoiS  C,  Hanna,  then  fa>  his  sixth  yesr. 
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and,  to  fay  tbt  truth,  he  «ppnrt  to  have 
been  better  employed  thaD  if  he  ^ad 
been  more  diligent.  Stores  of  health 
must  haYO  been  laid  in,  and  thin  aas 
Iwtter  than  anj  trammt  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  two  first  sesgio&a  wera 
occupied  in  playing  football  an<\  hand- 
ball. Tho  handhall  lie  was  particu- 
larly expert  at,  •*  owing  to  his  being 
left-handed."  In  th«  third  year,  ma- 
thematics became  part  of  his  course, 
and  to  this  be  applied  attentively,  and 
after  awhile,  even  anxiously.  Dr. 
Jainet  Brown  was  his  ini>truclor,  and 
la  after  Bfe  Gbalmert  acknowledged 
owing  mora  to  him  than  to  all  of  the 
other  academic  men  whow  claaiee  he 
ever  atttmied. 

For  while  Chalmers  was  an  admirer 
of6odwin*a««  Political  Justieer  Chal. 
mers's  father  was  a  Tory  and  a  Cal- 
vinlst — and  this  alone  was  enooL'h  to 
n-.ake  Chalmers  think  there  was  j>*>me. 
thing  of  self-assertion  in  declaring 
bimielf  a  Radical,  and  in  adopting  aa 
his  religion  what  he  calls  Motlerat- 
ism  ;  **  under  the  cliillin^'  intluenoes  of 
which,"  he  says,  *'  we  nihaied  not  a  dis- 
taste only,  but  a  positife  oontempt  for 
•11  that  w  properly  and  peculiarly  goa- 
pel,  inaomach,  that  our  con6<l  :  nee  wns 
nearly  as  entire  in  the  sufficiency  of 
Natural  Theology,  as  in  the  suffi. 
ciency  of  Natural  Science.**  The 
perfectibility  of  man,  in  Tirtno  of 
the  unrestrained  exercise  of  his  own 
powers,  seems  to  have  been  Chalmers's 
expectation.  Of  tins  hope  he,  like 
others,  was  ioon  cared.  Hie  roll* 
gioui  errors  continued  longer. 

In  November,  1795,  he  became  a 
itudent  of  divinity.  During  the  theo- 
logical lectures,  his  mind  appears  to 
have  been  far  away  from  the  lectnror 
and  his  dlioourte,  and  to  have  been 
altogether  cnj.i^ed  wiili  bis  mnrhe- 
matics.  Of  the  pmfp'^sor'*?  orlhodoxy 
he  entertained  no  doubt ;  but  an  or- 
thodoxy which  contitted  only  in  con- 
forming to  standard!*,  was  esteemed  by 
him  hut  little.  '*  Cah  ini^ni,*'  said  his 
teacher,  should  not  be  too  broHdly 
brought  forward  in  pulpit  addresses, 
lest  it  shonld  bo  repulsive.**  <•  Why 
not,"  said  Chalmers,  "if  it  be  true." 
This  decided  with  Chalmers,  a  little 
too  hastily,  the  professor's  sincerity} 
and  so  be  went  on,  apparently  the  must 
attenliveof  auditors,  but  appearing  to 
be  attt-ntive  only  because  his  attention 
wasfaUyoocupiod  with  hisown  tbougbU. 


Jonathan   Edwanls's  works  fint 
hrokp,  for  a  while,  the  j»pell  of  inatbe- 
nwitics  ;  the  doctrine  of  Neee&i'ityfell 
in  with  the  specuiations  of  Godvii^ 
and  found  ready  aceeptanea.  Thi 
golden  chain,  binding  all  ihfMigkt  tsi 
III!  net  toL't  ther  in  inevitable  seqnent^, 
ami  seeming  to  link  the  creaturt  idu 
the  Crealt»r  in  one,  was  for  evtrr  pre- 
sent to  bis  mind,  and  might  almoil  bi 
said   to  live  before  the  bodily  eye. 
Twenty-four  yenrx  after,  referring H 
this  period,  he  thus  writes > 

*  February  26M,  1821.— 0  tlUt  ft 
possemed  nis  with  a  sane  sf  ffis  KsBm 

nn  1  Hi'^  lovo,  Vii  lie  at  iw-f 
me  niiU  a  sense  of  lib  greatuet;3  and  tin 
power,  and  Ui<  ptmdtng  sgnKj.  I» 
member  when  a  student  of  DirinitY^indkaf 
ere  I  could  relish  evantr.  liral  senlimcflt,  I 
»pcut  nearly  a  twclvemoiiUi  in  a  sort  of  it*" 
tal  elysinni,  end  the  one  idea  wbkh  mioiS' 
t'  rrti  to  iny  so\i1  all  it?*  r.\[iture  wo."  tbemig- 
oiticence  of  the  Goubead,  and  the  unife«>l 
•abopdinatfen  of  an  things  tetbreMfMA 
purpckse  Ibr  whid)  He  evolved  and  va^-  -<ur- 
iKiritiij?'  crpatjfm.  I  should  like  to  be  «>  »■ 
spired  over  again,  but  with  such  a  viev  d 
the  Dsity  as  eoalcsosd  and  was  la  ksnsnr 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Ne  w  Tt>>tjnitTit ' 

**  Alluding  to  this  bin^lar  period  u  ^ 
mental  history,  he  has  tuld  a  menbsrtfUi 
family  that  not  a  single  huur  elap«cd  i& 
■which  the  overp<''Wtringly  imprt^re  inupa- 
ation  did  not  sund  out  bright  befrre  ibf 
iaward  eve.  and  tiist  his  cttstooi  «•  a 
wander  early  in  the  morning  into  tne 
try,  that,  amid  the  quiet  scenes  of  MH«. 
iic  nii({ht  luxuriate  iu  lUe  gbrious  cesfi^ 
tion.*' 

About  this  time  he  visited  his  el<ief 
brother  at  Liverpool,  and  a  fragiu«n* 
of  the  journal  which  he  kept  dsrilf 
the  visit  is  preserved.  Dr.  Hion> 
tells  us  that  the  journal  exhibits  no 
trace  of  the  philosophical  enthusii*''' 
which  then  possessed  his  mind;  tbil 
all  the  entries  are  aueh  as  weoM  if 
to  bo  those  of  the  shrewd  son  ef  M"* 
honest  burgher,  with  his  eyes  open  tor 
(•vtrvthin--  that  conUi  he  turned  -J^ 
any  advantage,  i  be  jouni«l»  OM* 
at  a  time  whan  Chalmers's  balHtsii 
state  of  mind  was  one  elevated  to  tii« 
highest  heaven  of  philosophical  ip*^ 
lation,  « n«,  sbts  Dr.  HatJD»» 
an  ern  l^  uiuairauon  of  the  specsWj* 
and  practical,  in  him  so  itrikofl 
blended  and  connbined/* 

His  third  session  at  the  UniwrJifJ 
was  that  in  which  his  first  * 
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compnsitjon   were  made.     In  those 
there  was  nothing  declamatory — no- 
thing that  could  be  referred  to  the 
inu^^iMtive  power.     Tbere  were 
broMt  deep  tiioagbte»  itruKgling  for 
expression,  nnd  it  was  evident  thai 
he  sought  to  penetrate  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  subject  that  engaged  him. 
lo  Ruuij  young  writerit|  fanciful  analo- 
^ee  are  eubetituted  for  argument ;  and 
in  even  the  nvi^r  advanced  period  of 
matured  ititeilectuai  power,  there  is 
danger  of  the  luind  being  itself  thus 
im]Meed  opoo.   No  length  of  expe- 
rience saves  some  writers  from  this. 
SoutheT>  for  instance,  seems  to  have 
linked  all  his  thoughts  together  in  this 
way ;  and  images,  having  merely  an 
arbitrary  connection  wilb  eacb  other, 
are  substituted  for  argument.  Take 
up  hi-  bffofany  of  the  religiou*  persons 
whom  he  was  fond  of  btograpliKsitig-,  and 
you  find  in  every  one  of  tht  ai  the  nar- 
rative carried  on,  from  ttage  lo  etago, 
in  language  borrowed  from  topie  me* 
dical  theory  of  t!ie   progress  of  a 
fever  ;    and  the  use   of  this  kind 
of  language    makes   it    often  ex« 
eeediogly  diiBoult  to  ascertein  the 
precise  fact,  disengaged  from  the  fan- 
cies wifh  which  it  is  obscured  rather 
than  illustrated.    Coleridge's  positive 
and  negativepoles  of  Truth,  occurring 
wbi>re?er  be  is,  to  use  his  own  phnte- 
o'ogy,  **  out  of  his  senses,"  and  ''  in 
his  reaKon,"  <b>  not  give  his  reader 
much  help,  and,  we  suspect,  were  not 
ealeiilated  to  assist  his  own  percep- 
tion.  The  Wil|.o*-tbe.wiap  of  Fanej 
is  not  a  very  strong  light,  even  if  it 
were   not   a   shifting  onp.     Bv  it 
Cbalmers  was  not  at  any  time  misled. 
Ill  bii  earliest  compositions,  thought 
ilnfiggled  difficnltiy  end  slowly  into 
what,  at  first,  was  very  imperfect  ut- 
terance.   The  Huency  and  perspicuity 
which  afterwards   distinguished  his 
Style  were  the  result  and  the  reward  of 
great  labour  during  the  first  year  of 
his  apprenticesljip  to  authornhip,  as 
this  stage  of  his  course  may  be  called, 
and  in  truth  was.    But  as  the  labour 
was  great,  the  sacocis  wae  on  the  whole 
rapid. 

"Habits,"  says  Dr.  Hanna,  "  of  accurate 
and  easy  composition,  which,  in  many  in- 
stsnosi^  it  costs  half  a  lifo'ttme  to  acquire  to 
tfasssma  degree,  were  acquired  by  bim  within 

two  years;  and  the  ordioari*  rlif?^ -uliies  of 
exprea#ion  once  msstsrsdi  that  Uurjuug  fer- 


vour, which  glowed  with  such  constant  in* 
tensity  within,  got  free  and  natural  op;»nrtti- 
nity  uf  oultkiw,  and,  shaping  spontaiieou'>ly 
the  language  that  was  employed  for  the  ut* 
tf-rnnr  ■  of  tlioii^.^ht  or  sentiment,  moulded  It 
into  foruts  of  beauty  and  power." 

This  is,  we  think,  a  little  over- 
stated, or  perbapi  would  be  true,  if 

conBned  to  Chalmers's  pulpit  eloquence, 
ill  uliicb,  whether  written  before  being 
delivered  or  not,  ,uiy  compositions 
intended  to  he  cutianunicated  to  an 
audience  io  (hat  form  are  referred  to 
a  different  standard  from  that  which 
we  apply  to  otbtr  writing.  Chal- 
merss  stvle  is  alwa^'s  lucid,  often 
happy  and  animated,  but  so  fur  from 
deserving  the  character  here  ffivepi  of 
it,  is  too  frequently  diffuse,  and  redun- 
dant beyond  all  measure. 

However,  all  this  had  its  justifying 
purpose.  It  deserves  praise,  but  not 
the  precise  praise  claimed  for  it.  The 
effect  on  a  jury  is  the  test  to  which  A 
bar  orator  appeals  from  the  criticism 
of  drawing-room  readers,  whothink  the 
reports  of  his  speech  lengthy  and  te-> 
dious;  and  to  the  test  of  the  actual  effect 
of  such  of  his  works  as  were  delivered 
by  word  of  mouth,  either  to  bis  con- 
gregations or  to  his  classes,  Chalmers 
might  triumphantly  appeal. 

A  debating  society,  in  which  the 
present  Lord  Campbell  and  Leyden 
were  the  chief  speakers,  was,  towards 
the  close  of  his  resi<ience  at  the  Uni- 
fersity,  attended  by  Chalmers.  It  is 
rememttered  that  he  spoke  on  the  atiSr- 
mative  of  the  question,  "Isadivinereve- 
lation  necessary  ?"  and  that  on  another 
occasion,  he  discussed  the  question  of 
predestination  in  a  formal  essay.  He 
spoke  on  the  question,  Is  man  a  firew 
agent?"  and  took  the  negative.  But 
acci<b'f)ts  (,t'  this  kind  are  not  worth 
recording  as  evidence  on  the  bias  of 
bis  opinions.  Leyden  was  the  roost 
eloquent  man  in  the  society.  His  first 
attempts  were  unsuccessful — he  was 
latighed  at,  and  deserved  to  be  laughed 
at ;  but  his  invincible  perseverance 
ultimately  prevailed,  and  he  acquired 
the  art  of  popular  oratory.  A  friend 
of  his  was  restrained  by  timidity  from 
making  the  effort  to  speak . 

*•  I  sec  what  will  happen,"  said  Leyden  : 
**  I  shall,  through  const.iiit  ]iractice,  be  at 
least  able  to  harangue  ;  wlnle  you,  through 
dread  ai  the  xiUkuk  of  a  tew  boys,  will  let 
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slip  the  opportunity  of  li^aming  this  art,  and 
will  oootliuN  tha  aaoMdiAitaiii  nun  thraogh 
life." 

Dr.  Hanoa  gites  us  one  of  Chel- 
mera'a  earliaat  oompoaitiona.  It  lias 
great  vigoor,  great  beautj  of  stjle^ 

nnfl  in  its  way,  equal  to  anjthin^ 
he  afterwards  produced.  The  style  is 
caat  much  in  the  manner  of  Robert 
Hall  s  mad  we  AoM  elmoat  have  re- 
garded It  as  an  extract  from  hiin«  had 
we  met  it  without  a  name 

"  TTow  (lifferont  the  laiiirtor  ami  (lej^onc- 
racy  of  the  pm-*ent  aj^e  from  that  ardour 
which  animat4^  the  exertions  of  the  primi- 
tlfe  CbriMlaoB  in  the  catun  of  their  religion. 
That  religion  had  thm  all  the  imj  r  >v!<ive 
effect  of  novpUy.    TIjc  evidences  whidi  sup- 
ported iU  ilivi'ae  origin  were  itiU  open  to 
obeenratioo.  The  mindia  of  Christiaoi^ 
proi  lainied  it  t  ^  1v?  a  religion  that  wa»  aop- 
ported  by  tlic  arm  of  Omnipotence.  Tlie 
Tioleaee  of  a  persecuting  hostility  only  served 
to  inflame  thdr  attaohment  to  the  truth,  and 
to  arouse  th*:"  Intrepidity  of  tholr  characters. 
Enttiusiastn  is  a  virtue  rarely  produced  in  a 
state  of  calm  and  unruffled  repeee^    It  floii- 
iWiea  in  adirerrity.  It  kindles  in  tlie  boor  of 
danger,  and  rlsos  to  d.nids  of  renown.  The 
terrors  of  [)cr8ecuttou  only  serve  to  awaken 
the  energy  of  its  purposes.    It  swells  in  tbe 
ivide  «f  intagriiy,  and,  great  in  tha  purity  of 
its  cau^o,  it  can  scatter  deliance  amid  a  host 
of  enemies.    The  magnanimity  of  U»e  pri- 
nuUve  Christians  is  beyond  example  !o  Wt- 
tOfy.    It  ooald  withstand  the  ruin  of  inte- 
rests, the  (IcRTlion  of  friends,  the  triiiini>hant 
joy  of  encniies,  the  storms  of  popular  indig- 
nation, the  fury  of  a  vindictive  priesthooti, 
tile  torments  of  martyrdom.    Tlia  faith  of 
inimortiility  emboldened  their  profession  of 
the  gospel,  and  armed  tlitm  with  contempt 
of  death.    The  torrent  of  opposition  thqr 
had  to  cnoountcr,  in  asiorting  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  was  far  fi-om  rriirw.«in,ir  their  activity 
in  his  service.    They  niaintuined  his  cause 
with  sincerity — tlicy  propagated  it  witb  seal 
_<tb^  devoted  their  time  and  their  ftirtanB 
to  itd  dilTiision.    Auiitl  all  thtir  di.^cotirage- 
ments,  tliey  were  sustained  by  the  assur- 
ance of  a  heavenly  crown.    The  love  of  tlidr 
Bedeemer  oonsecrated  their  nfl'ecttona  to  bia 
service',  and  enthroned  in  thdr  Imarts  a  pure 
and  disintere>teil  culhusiasra.    lience  the 
rapid  and  successful  extension  of  Christiani^ 
tbrou^b  tbe  dvilised  world.   The  grace  of 


God  was  with  tliem.   It  blasted  sU  the  it> 

tomjit-'  nf  np'v.--i(ion.  It  iiivi^rf'ritevl  ih-! 
con^ncy  of  tiicir  purponeii.  It  armed  tbcm 
with  fortitude  amid  fba  t«wa  i^i  porseea- 
tion,  and  eanial  tben  tiimnphant  tbiaa^ 
the  proud  carrcr  of  victory  and  sncce??.' 

"  In  November,  ltt42 — more  than  toxtj 
years  after  the  eulogy  of  onUranaan 
Unnt<\  ill  this  passage  was  penned  it  9t 
Andr.  \v  -^-Dr.  (,'halmers  met  in  solemn  trm- 
vocation  with  upwards  of  400  of  the  trm- 
gehcal  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Seoitaai, 
anembled  in  Edinburgh  to  delib:n:t€  Iq 
prospect  of  thi'  Disruption  ;  and  wheu, 
ing  fai  the  ratd^t  of  them,  the  vcierui  ka&ir 
of  that  noble  band  sought  to  itir  «p  li 
aroond  Mm  to  an  entboaiBn  equal  to  tbe 
grtat  occ.taion  which  they  wrrc  alx  iil  to  face, 
he  took  up  the  very  words  o{  this  <M  coiiege 
exercise,  and  no  passage  ba  ever  wfote  WM 
ottered  with  more  fervid  CMIgy  9t  aBBi 
overwlNbniog  ettBcL" 

In  Scotland — in  England— eToy* 
where  the  yonog  candidate  fererdwib 
whoae  peeaniarydreamatances  require 
that  hta  anpport  ahould  be  wbolij 
or  in  part  e:>rr>f*{i  by  his  own  exer- 
tions, occupies  himself  in  tuitioo. 
The  family  of  Chalmer-n's  father  wMf 
crowded  hooaehold — fourteen  cWMwe 
_and  Thomaa  did  not  think  it  fiir 
any  longer  to  be  a  burtlun  on  hi 
father's  mears  ;  and,  at  the  acre  of 
seventeen,  be  Iftt  Anstruther,  to  en* 
ter  a  family,  whose  name  Dr.  Haa» 
does  not  give,  as  private  tolor* 
hnd  to  travel  to  the  ferrj  it 
Dundee,  on  horseback;  tlie  wbok 
family  tnrne*!  out  io  h')d  him  farewell. 
Many  were  ilie  eutliracings  and  tbt 
blessings  ;  but,  at  the  last,  Ae  t*| 
inotBent  of  parting  came;  aodflilieM 
with  tears,  the  noor  boy  novnted  ha 
horso.  Alas  !  for  the  pertnanenc^  of 
any  human  emotion — lnfst"«-  ot  in^i* 
tinguishable  laughter  roused  iamua^ 
his  reverie.  He  was,  it  ia  troe^ 
the  horse's  beck,  in  the  saddle  bat 
his  head  was  turned  to  the  tail,  not  to 
the  head  of  the  animal.  This  «ras  m 
much ;  he  wheeled  round  iu  tbo 
die  as  fast  as  he  could,  put  bis  bflfl* 
into  a  canter,  and  left  AutW«lk*» 
manifeatinff  acareely  leas  gletthtf  w 
the  daya  of  its  memorahle  fair* 


"  *  Bisc,  rise,  my  lads,'  the  jovial  monarch  said, 
*  Here  is  not  now  the  fitting  place  to  ply 

The  courtier's  and  tbe  dandngwmaster'a  trade, 
Jfu.-'zlinu-  the  nnsty  ground  obsequioail|y ; 

Up,  up— put  hat  and  Ixinnet  upon  head~ 

Tbe  chilling  dew  still  drizzles  from  tlie  sky. 

Up !  tndc  year  coats  succinct  about  your  bdllM ; 

Monot,  moantyonraassa'  badia,  like  dam  vaoltiag  MIows. 
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*  And  fM  ttiat»  wbm  the  i«ot*a  sign  is  given. 

Each  rider  whirl  hl^  whip  with  swinging  lii^;lit| 

Or  top  hh  whirling;  riid^iol  up  to  heaven, 

That  with  more  goodly  bang  it  down  may  lij;ht  i 
And  let  ilw  tpni^s  blood-thiraly  taeth  be  dnym 

Throagh  hide  and  hair,  by  either  heel  Might; 
For  'tia  a  fK>a>t  moit  >lii--i5h,  sntir.  and  s!nw  ; 
Be  mounting  then  thy  beasts,  and  range  yc  in  a  row.* 

**  Ahnndiied  wMpe,  hi;:rh  tossed  in  ether,  rung 

Tcmpr^tnoti?!,  flirtmc;  np  nnfl  dram  like  fire  ; 
Twcen  aky  and  earthy  as  massy  cudgels  swung 

ThHrgnafled  lenjirths  !n  formidable  g>-re ; 
And,  leaping  from  th«  ir  f  r^her  ends,  down  flung 

A  '^'  rin  rf  viHxU'ii  bani:s  aiul  anguish  dire; 
AVoc  to  the  beastly  ribs,  and  skulls,  and  backs, 
Fondoomed  to  bear  the  weight  of  such  unwieldly  cracks  I 

•*  Meant  Imp  the  ral>blemfTit.  with  favounni,'  .<!iout, 

And  clapping  Imnd,  set  up  as  loud  a  dm, 
As  almost  with  stark  terror  frighted  out 

Each  ass's  soul  from  his  {Mitlctthur  skin ; 
Rattled  the  bursts  of  laughter  rourul  alwut, 

Grinned  ever)'  phiz  with  mirth's  peculiar  grin, 
As  through  the  loam  they  saw  tlie  caddies  awkwurd 
Bustling,  some  straight,  some  thwart|  tome  Ibrwiinl,  nnd  tooM  bnckimd." 


Tl.o  r  1:1,  liowerer,  which  poor  Ten- 
Dan  t  ha>  bo  humorously  described  in  his 
pleasant  extravaganzaof"Anstcr  Fair/' 
did  not  «ad  in  dejeetion  and  mortifi- 
cation. The  even!  11:  of  the  day, 
which  opened  so  drolly,  was  one  of 
serious  '^nfliu^ss  to  Chalmirs.  There 
in,  vfG  siippo&e,  something  peculiar  in 
the  relation  of  a  tutor  to  the  persons 
who  «mpIoy  him.  Wo  livo  too  far 
from  the  world  of  London  publishers 
to  know  whether  Lamb  was  rigiit  in 
ascribing  to  publishers  a  peculiar  hos- 
tility to  tradiug  authors  ;  aud  attri- 
butiiMf  it  to  the  fact^  that  the  employer 
of  iMosr,  in  most  other  articles  of 
prodoetioDt  was  using  the  services  of 
persons  confessedly  in  an  inferior  wallc 
of  lite  ;  that  thih  was  a  pleasurable 
feeling,  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
case  where  the  work  to  be  done  was 
work  of  the  brain^  not  of  the  mere 
mechanic  hand.  The  English  squire 
or  the  Highland  Iaird»  who  employs, 
at  low  wages,  some  young  man  from 
college  to  instruct  his  children,  has 
possibly  some  rimUar  jealousy  of  the 
tutor's  acqairemeots.  At  all  events^  the 
relation  is  not  contemplated  by  either  of 
the  parties  as  a  permanent  one  ;  and 
thus  neither  is  disposed  to  reconcile 
himself  to  its  evils,  which  are  regarded 
ns  of  a  kind  that  mayat  any  moment  be 
put  an  end  to  by  diseontinoiog  the  ro- 
lation.  Chalmers  appears  to  have 
falien  in  with  imreuoDable  people^  for 


whom  little  oxcn^o  cnn  be  made.  From 
the  first  111  regarded  himself  as  treated 
with  filigiit  and  disrespect,  and  he  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  of  a  verv  ex- 
acting temper.  He  had  ten  children 
to  teach,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  but 
fifteen — "  from  seven  till  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  from  ten  to  twelve  in 
the  forenoon,  from  two  to  three,  and 
from  f«>nr  tilt  six,  he  was  daily  occupied 
in  the  direct  labours  of  education." 
This  was  a  small  jKirt  of  Ms  grie  vances. 
Chalmers  lived  in  liis  allVcnMiis  and 
the  total  absence  of  any  iciadliness 
rendered  the  place  intolerable.  How* 
ever»  his  stipulation  nnfortunately  was* 
that  he  should  be  treated  as  his  pre- 
decessor in  ofRce  had  bten,  and  that 
predecessor  had  submitted  to  many 
things  that  Chulmera  jui»tiy  resented 
as  indignities.  When  there  was  com* 
pany,  Chalmers  was  sent  his  evening 
meal  to  his  own  room,  while  his  pupils 
enjoyed  the  privilep-p  of  Ix  ing  with  the 
visitor?.  He  soon  foun  l  the  means  of 
remedying  this :  he  had  &ome  friends 
in  the  neighlioarliw  town»  and  when 
a  sapper  occurred  from  which  he 
was  to  be  excluded,  he  ordered  one 
nt  the  inn,  to  which  he  in- 
vited some  of  his  friends.  It  was  not 
possible  that  things  could  continue 
Jong  on  this  footing.  He  left  the 
family^  and  returned  to  St.  Andrews 
in  January,  1799.  He  was  now  but 
nineteen.   In  the  coarse  of  this  year 
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h«  was  licensed     a  preacher  of  the 

Go»pel,  f hoiiprh  ?o  vo^in;:,  on  the  trround 
of  an  old  statute  u  hicli  alloweii  a  lad 
of  '  pregnant  purtt^ '  to  l>e  admilled  to 
tk9  mktutry  without  tho  utnal  formal* 
itics.  •*  It  \v;is  one  of  the  tales  of  his 
earlier  life  which  he  wan  in  the  habit 
in  later  years  of  j>layfully  repeating, 
that  suci)  a  titK'  had  bien  »o  early 
given  to  hini,  and  such  a  dispentiAtiou 
at  to  ago  bad  been  granted.*' 

Before*  however,  Chalmeri  atailed 
himself  of  the  privileg(\«,  he  again 
visited  England.  Four  certainly,  and 
po««ibly  fivf,  brothers  of  the  Chalmerses 
were  to  uit-et  at  Liverpool.  They 
had  not  met  for  years.  Jamea*  the 
eldest  brother,  wa>  o^tah]ished  there 
in  business.  The  fatt  s  of  each  of  the 
brothers  is  bri'  t!v  ati']  vv»  ll  told  by 
Dr.  Hanna,  but  cannot  d^eil  on 
incidents  which  do  not  distinguish 
them  from  the  oommon  lot.  In 
the  course  of  this  vUil,  Chalmers 
preached  his  fir.st  sermon  at  Wigan. 
Tlic  sirmon  was  •*  well  liked,"  and 
promised  future  eminence  in  the  pulpit. 
His  first  sermon  pretohtd  in  Simtland 
was  at  Penoycaicly  in  the  eourse  of  tht 
tame  year.  For  the  next  two  yeara 
he  resided  at  Edinhurg-h.  have 
mentioned  the  *>tate  of  fxcited  feeling 
in  which  he  was  left  by  the  perusal  of 
pdwards's  works,  and  the  eleration  of 
mind  with  which  he  dwelt  on  the  doo* 
trine  of  Necessity,  establishing  an 
invariable  order  in  the  succession  of 
the  phenofTHMJu  of  nature.  Thfiewas 
an  elevation  of  ihe  hettrt,  too,  iu  tbiit, 
as  well  aa  of  the  intelleet,  as  the  per^ 
sonality  of  the  deity  was  assumed  in 
the  language  in  which  this  view  was 
presented  to  the  understanding.  Bd- 
wards  had  superseded  Godwin  in 
Chalmers'^  mind,  and  Predebtination 
was  aubstitoted  in  his  vocabolarjr  for 
Inevitable  Necessity.  But  if  the  views 
were  not  identical,  they  did  not  con- 
tradict earh  Other.  To  a  student  in 
his  frame  of  mind,  Baron  d'Holbach's 
Sysl^me  de  la  nature  was  not  unlikely 
to  do  mischief.  Chalmers  first  met  it 
when  he  was  heart-hrokt-n  with  hia 
weary  work  of  tuition.  The  specu- 
lations in  which  he  was  engaged  were 
becoming  dangerous  to  health.  He 
was  thought  going  into  *  state  of  de- 
rangement. The  candidates  lor  ordert 
in  the  Scottish  Church  aro  diS4^ 
plined  for  their  duties  by  preparatory 
eaercises  in  public  prayer  ;  and  a 


phrase  of  his,  often  repeated  in  tbo>e 
exercises,  is  still  remembered — "  Oh, 
give  us  some  steady  object  for  our 
mind  to  rest  oo  !" 

Sooh  was  tha  state  of  mind  So  wludi 
Chalmers  was,  when  be  became  se> 
quainted  with  this  work,  which  «e 
ought  to  have  said  i«  l<nown  V»t  th« 
name  of  **  Btirahaud^  Sjij^teni  of 
Nature,"  though  not  written  by  htm. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  Dr.  Haaoa  not 
to  qoote  his  account  of  this : — 

**  Instond  of  the  prcat  Being — the  ib- 
stract  Uiuugb  still  fxer^KMial  Deity,  into 
Xwronm  adoration  of  whom  he  had  bm  Ibr  s 

time  uplifted — Mirabaud  placed  befi  re  I.'ti  * 
an  eternal  universe  of  rrure  mattL-r  mJ 
motion,  all  Uie  goodUesi  pruoes:Hsi  of  wluca 
were  but  the  neoessaiy  evolotkos  of  tU 
powers  and  properties  whcrcidth  all  its  pwts 
had  from  eternity  been  endowwL  Didth* 
perplexed  tiludt^ut  point  to  lids  or  tbtt 
otber  wooderfbl  instance  of  wmiit— ■ 
existing  in  this  universe  ?  MiraiMod 
informed  liim  tli.it  t!i«^so  were  but  lur- 
motiic^  which  u:tturuUv  occurred,  ufoa 
motter^s  origtiwl  propertieB  devdo|>lngtbea» 
si'lvr'^  according  to  ni<»lion*s  I'miuutaMc  Iawi. 
Did  he  turn  to  the  s])irit  within  him  in  proof 
of  ttomctbiog  diU'ereut  from  aiui  above  tba 
material  anlverse?  Miimbaad  wooU  law 
hnn  to  WIIlvc  that  this  mind  or  s]i;nl  to 
thf^  n'tiiral  result  of  ih•^t  ^^■n■>^•\^T^•J^  mi 
orguui^icU  a8£«n)blage  ui  mMcriai  particlM 
which  oonstitoles  the  haman  body.  Od» 

ginally  nolhni;^ — \vithc>ut  any  Iiif.alc  i 
without  nny  original  quaUlies  of  it*  own- 
it  had  no  ili»tiiicl  and  inde|>endetil  exii>tenoe^ 
but  was  only  what  that  material  orgaotMtioa 
in  its  ditferent  forms  and  5it,2::«'s  Kii^i-'  it 
Even  g^ranting  of  thi-^  mind  tluit  it  bad  oft- 
ginul  belietV,  of  whidi  no  mttund  bi^tM^ 
eoaM  bs  elven,  what  rsaasn  was  thMW 
think  th;it  tht>>e  beliefs  liad  anj  actual  osat" 
tcrparts  in  the  reality  of  things?  Th<y 
were  true  to  the  niiud  which  cobata>J4' 
them ;  but  true  only  becatise  of  Its  indliMMl 
constitution  requiring  it  so  to  believe.  lit 
another   mind    l>e    diihrvntly  const? trrttxf, 
miglit  not  its  beliefs  be  Uttito'vnt — nay,  lui^U 
th^  not  even  1)6 rerersed ?  RwaalMfeBit 
the  lectures  of  Dr.  Robinson — it  was  heff 
that  the  *  sin;^le  con#ideraUt>n  '  refcnrsl  IS 
in  tlie  letter  quoted  alove — t»trudi  ia  viik 
such  a(i|)rapriaMnsBS  of  amUioalSsn  sad  vitk 
such  Unieficxnt  ifloct.    Tako  tbe  ikith  «  »U 
have  in  the  uniformity  of  n.H.ure*«  seqaeocif 
~what  expluitalion  of  lis  origin  can  b« 
assigned  ?  To  what  otheroommon  fouut^o- 
htad  of  helli'f  cm  it  bo    tnu-vd  ?  ^"^'^-^j- 
naturaJ  history  of  it  can  In? ''iven  ?   It  4 
not  due  to  experience  ;  Ivr  belvre  all  txf*^ 
ricncelt  eslsU.   It  ew«s  netMof 
'raining' ;  fur  it  i.-?  in  t!ir-  very  Adlnesj  of  i3 
Strength  the  fijDit  jBflinflnt  thi^  it  AowsiMi^ 
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And  to  it—can  it  be  an  UIusLoo,  liaviug  no 
loppaitbat  that  given  it  Ly  thr;  f<.mi  and 
rtntctan!  of  the  mind  in  h  it  dwells  ? 
That  cannot  be.  Hit  outward,  tUc  iude- 
pendent,  the  unvarying  testimony  of  the  ex* 
t^mal  world  re:<p<)nds  to  and  coiiiirms  it.  An 
m!ni»tation  like  tliis,  between  what  the  mind 
believes  and  what  the  material  universe 
tfaroogliall  her  bounds  exhibiti,  an  adap- 
taCioo  ao  aingnlar,  ytH  so  univcfaal— the  in- 
ward expectation  met  without  a  «-ii)^lc  ex- 
ception by  the  outward  fiiltihnt;at — cun  it 
potfibly  be  the  product  of  the  intriiuic  pro- 
pettiflM  of  matter — the  blind  lawa  of  motion  ? 
Too  audibly  to  be  uiihenrd  hy  any  but  the 
ear  which  wilfuiU*  closes  itself,  such  adapta- 
tion speaks  of  a  divine  wnd  Intelligent 
•  adapt!  r.  For  the  p<^or  wanderer  in  tliat 
doli'ful  refrion  of  univerKtl  doubts  who  was 
seeking  rest  but  finding  none,  iieattie  and 
Bobioson  opened  up  more  tlian  one  pathway 
cf  aeeapa.  Bat  this,  a<  w»  have  now  at- 
tempted to  d('M  rihe  it,  this  was  the  special 
door  of  egress  by  which  tlie  happy  escafM 
waa  in  the  first  Inatanoe  made.  Nor,  con* 
sidering  what  ser\-ke  it  rendered  to  himselC^ 
is  it  to  he  woiukrcd  at  that  he  should  bo 
heard  so  often  .ind  ao  earnestly  recoromeod- 
isg  it  to  uthefj^.** 

The  lectnroM  of  Robinson,  and  the 
study  of  Beaitie's  works,  as  Ilanna 
iutiuates,  were  mainly  instrumental  ia 
mctting  Cbalmert  from  what  was  not 
cntj  infidelity,  but  infidelitjr  in  its  most 
dangerous  form.  Butler  was  with 
Chalmers  a  later  stiiHy. 

Chalmers's  first  sphere  of  duty  was 
at  Cav»-rs,  a  parish  in  Roxburgh.>biref 
lying  alonfr  tho  southern  banks  of  the 
Teviot.  He  did  not  remain  long  here, 
ohjfcts  seeminc^  to  connect  them '-rives 
with  profes«^jonal  employment  in  one 
of  the  universities,  and  we  6nd  him 
for  a  few  ^ears  making  movements 
Ibr  this  object  in  Edinburgh  and  in 
-Bt.  Andrews.  The  parish  of  Kilmany* 
as  frir  as  we  understand  Dr.  Hanna, 
was  in  the  pre?^ent;ition  of  the  profes- 
sors of  St.  Andrews,  and  Chalmers 
received  a  majnritj  of  the  votes.  Ha 
was  also  appoiated  mathematical  at- 
slatant  at  8t.  Andrews.  It  did  not 
answer  the  objects  of  the  professors 
at  St,  Andrews  that  so  formi<lable  a 
competitor  should  hold  the  vice-chair  of 
inatheaiaticsy  and  he  was  dismissed*— 
nod  it  wonld  seem  on  some  pretence  of 
iosufBciency.  The  position  was  one 
in  which  a  wea^<  man  would  prf  ^.ih'y 
havi?  been  rliiven  from  any  fmtlier 
struggle.  Chaiuiers  was  not  to  ha 
thus  deprived  of  what  he  felt  to  be  an 
important  olgeet.  Chalmers  vent  to 


St.  Andrews,  and  did  the  bold  thing 
of  opening  mathematical  classeaof  his 
own»  and  we  soon  find  him  wiili  t1  roe 
mathemati  i!  clas-es  and  one  of  che- 
mistry. At  St.  Andrews  the  triumph 
was  compifte;  **  the  vtry  profe'^sor 
upon  whoiu  hh  stroke  at  firht  seemed  to 
fiUI  the  heaviest  was  one  of  the  first  to 
extend  to  him  the  forgiving  hand  of 
friend.^ihip.''  His  duties  at  Kilmany 
aj)pear  to  have  been  fully  pei  forined, 
and  a  professur^hip  nt  St.  Andrews 
was  held  hj  predecessors  of  his  in  the 
parish.  There  seems,  however,  to 
tiave  been  no  unreasonableness  in  th9 
parishioners  wishing  the  f.if  f  could  be 
otherwise.  The  Presbytery  was  calh-d 
into  action,  and  Chalmers  was  pro- 
needed  against  for  what  was  called 
non.residenee,  as  he  lived  daring  a 
part  of  each  week  for  a  con.siderablo 
portion  of  the  year  at  St.  Andrews. 
His  speech  in  «lefencc  of  the  cour>e  he 
pursued  rested  clueil^  on  the  fact  that 
bis  dismissal  from  the  subordinate 
office  he  held  wah  placed  on  the  score 
of  incapacity.  He  states  his  attention 
to  hi*?  parish  duties,  and  then,  speaking 
of  h\»  adver>arv,  sav< — '*  He  talks  of 
the  religious  interests  of  iny  parish.  1 
know  nothing  from  which  religion  haa 
suffered  so  severely  as  from  the  dis- 
grace of  its  teacher.*?.  Compel  me  to 
retire,  and  I  shall  be  fallen  indeed.  1 
would  never  more  lift  up  my  head  in 
society."  The  defence  was  successful, 
Chalmers,  writing  on  the  day  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Presbytery  v  telivered, 
the  proceeding**  met  the  fate  it  deserved, 
was  qua-hed  and  reprobated.  The  dis- 
cussions were  all  in  public.  A  numerous 
andience  attended,  and  our  argumenta- 
tion lasted  two  hours."  The  contest 
ended  in  Chalmers  giving  up  his  ma- 
thematical classes  and  contirjuing  his 
clieinical  lectures.  A  vacancy  occurred 
at  St.  Andrews  in  the  chair  of  moral 
philosophy,  andChalmers  was  an  ansuc« 
cessful  candidate.  At  Edinburgh  the 
mathematical  professmrship  became 
vacant — Chalmers  wns  a  ennfjiihite. 
Leslie  was  appoints  >1.  In  the  course 
of  the  contest  it  was  alleged  that  the 
vigorous  or  successful  pursuit  of 
mathematics  or  natural  philosophj  was 
incoropatihle  with  clerical  duties  and 
hah'tv  This  a?«prtinn  drew  forth 
riialau  rs'.i  first  literary  publication 
in  reply.  The  pamphlet  attracted 
attentioOf  hut  was  afterwards  sup« 
pfseiad  bj  Chalmtrs   btmsslf  «s 
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taking  too  low  ft  TMW  of  tho  dorical 

character. 

Glial  iners  was  fond  of  leeluHng.  Ho 
had  been  liatoDod  to  witb  attentioo  at 

St.  Andrewa ;  why  not  try  other 
grotind  ?  Ho  trusted  to  the  shrewd- 
n<  s>*  arul  good  iuase  of  the  popular 
uuciet  itanding,  when  properly  adorcss- 
ed»  Mid  ho  delivered  ft  eoorfo  of  ebemu 
Cftl  lectures  at  Kiltaany.  Amon;?  other 
€  xperim?nls  the  powei  s  of  the  bleach- 
ing liquids  were  exhibited,  Our 
minister,"  said  an  old  woman  wbo 
listenedt  <*  u  notbtng  short  of  a  war* 
lock  ;  he  is  teachhit?  the  folk  to  clean 
clothes  without  soup."  "  Av,  wo- 
man," was  thi  reply,  **  I  wish  he  would 
teach  me  to  make  porridge  without 
meal**  He  was  refused  a  polpit  from 
which  to  preach  a  charity  sermon  for  a 
family  in  distress,  and  so  he  looked 
for  a  lecture-room,  where,  every  even- 
ing, audiences  crowded  the  room  to 
see  chemical  eiperimentit  and  that 
the  object  was  accompH?«hed. 

In  iHOti,  his  brother  George  died  of 
conitumptioD.  While  on  his  death-bed 
Newton*s  "Sermons**  were  read  to  bim 
each  evening  by  some  member  of  the 
family  in  rotation.  It  was  a  book  that 
Chalmers  had  shortly  before  denounced 
from  the  pulpit.  **  Many  books,"  said 
he,  "  are  faronrites  with  you  wbich 
are  no  favourites  of  mine.  When 
you  are  readinir  N  'Eton's  ♦  Sermons* 
and  Baxter's  '  Saint  s  Rest,'  and  Dr. 
Doddridge's  'Hiseand  IVogress',  where 
do  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John 
go  to  ?*'  Dr.  Hanna  thinks  it  proba- 
ble that  some  misgivings  must  have 
come  over  Chalmers  when  he  saw  the 
consolation  given  by  this  book  to  hia 
dying  brother. 

"George  died  on  the  16th  of  December, 
180C.  It  was  the  first  death  of  a  near  rela- 
tive that  Thomas  bad  witnesMd,  and  the 

deep  impression  which  k  mndp  was  tlie  first 
it«p  towird  his  own  true  aod  thorough  cou- 
vertuon  unto  God.** 

Dr.  Hanna  soon  gets  into  a  plea- 
santer  part  of  his  task.  As  Chalmers 
advances  in  life,  and  as  the  time  treated 
of  is  nearer  owr  own,  recollections  muU 
tiply,  and  materials  for  biograpbj  be. 
come  more  abundant ;  of  these  the 
most  valuable  are  Chalmerses  own 
journals.  A  few  months  after  his 
brother  George*s  death,  Chalmers  vi- 
irited  hia  hromer  James  in  London. 
Janea  was  in  mercaniUe  Ufe^bad  been 


uoprosperous  in  Liverpool,  and  was 
begionii^  the  world  again  in  Londtoo. 
We  have  Chalmers's  joanmly  keft 
during  his  visit.    He  wae  ft  voradowB 

sight-^eer,  and  the  journal — we  hare 
scarce  room  for  an  extract — is  well 
worth  reading.  The  effect  prodaced 
on  Cbahnera  by  a  stage-eoach  eoap»> 
aion  is  well  dcaoribed 

*  jlpril  18<A. — Found  in  the  coach  (mm 
Carlisle  thwnoniiiigi  a  lady  and  genffcmsi 

from  Carltsteu   The  ftnner  di^^Msed  to  bt 

frank  aiiJ  commnnicstive,  hut  apparmtlj  m- 
der  some  control  from  the  geuikmaia,  woo 
hsd  profaaMy  piepiiVBd  her  to  cx|iect  a  v«y 
vulj^ur  fomp:in\'.  H<'  had  the  toue  and  the 
coniidence  of  polished  life,  but  1  oerer  ia  oogr 
life  witnessed  such  a  want  of  emdiaB^,  aadk 
a  cold  and  repaUve  deportmeat|  each  a 
stinm*  and  siippreiltntis  air,  and  so  mnc'i  of 
that  confoonded  spirit  too  prvvaknt  ainoag 
the  bn«^  aod  fine  gentkiaaB  of  tiw  apt 
They  give  no  room  to  the  inovenient^  of  aOT 
kindly  or  natural  unpube,  but  bed^  them- 
selves rouud  by  sneers,  and  attempt  to  awe 
you  into  dilRdence  by  a  d»|>lay  of  thdr 
knov  1  in  tlif  polite  world.  <»ivc  iutre» 
pidtty  to  weather  them  out.  I  sostatUMi  oiy 
oonfldeaoSb  I  upheld  the  tinddilT  of  Ihs 
company,  and  had  the  sat^^facti"n  of  rtylacii^ 
him  St  iait  to  dvili^  and  compisitanca.'  * 

He  describes  Woodst(»ek  and  Ox- 
ford, and  at  last  finds  himself  ia  the 

heart  of  London.  We  have  the  Tower 
and  the  Bank  — then  he  is  at  the  hun- 
tings at  Westminster,  and  geLs  near 
enough  to  hear  the  candidatea'  epeedbc^ 
Ibr  an  election  is  going  on.  Oo  Sttttd^ 
we  find  •*  the  delightful  music  at  Row- 
land UiUs"  commemorated,  and  **lhe 
roaring  enthusiasm  of  another  preacher, 
whose  sect  was  founded  by  ft  fcmalt 
mystic,  Joanna  Soutbcote.**  The  occa* 
sional  sight  of  the  Foynl  Family  i«  in 
England  one  of  the  strongest  luceo- 
tives  to  loyalty,  aod  the  English 
regard  thebr  sovereigns  with  aJfectioih 
undoubtedly  increased  by  their  being  so 
often  seen  in  all  places  of  public  rt^s^^rt. 
«*  i  was  charmed, "  says  Ghalmer^, 
"  with  the  cordial  and  affectionate 
loyalty  of  the  people."  On  one  oecft* 
si  on  he  saw  the  Queen's  carriage  kcvt 
Buckingham  House— 

"  I  stood  with  my  hat  off;  aeonsspondtog 
notice  from  her  MsjMty  was  the  vsinn  I  got 
for  it.  .  .  An  old  gentleman  from  the 
country  langbed  with  pleoaure;  an  ekkriy 
gcndcBtian  was  deQghfted  with  the  tmSBa$ 
countenance  of  licr  Mnif*.«ty  and  daughters, 
and  nmiari^ed  thai  her  Majesty  was  Ipokii^ 
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woaderfull/  welL  1  saw  a  giow  of  revo- 
iwse  ftnd  Mtirfictiop  on  every  connteoanoe, 
tod  mj  heatt  wanned  within  nw.** 

He  sees  Windsor,  and  he  loiters  at 
Richmond  ;  return  to  town,  and  hears 
a  speech  from  Sheridan,  eulogising 
Fox ;  titen^whnt  nezt--*what  will  tbe 
prosbjterj  do? — he  has  already  lenroeil 
to  admire  church  music — he  q-ocs  to 
the  tbeatre-^tbe  play  was  CWioio- 

The  diief  acton  were  Hra.  Siddona  and 
Ifr.  KiMn!)!?.  She  had  few  opjwrtunitics  of 
coining  forward,  but  showed  herself  a  great 
and  impressive  performer,  aud  noble  iu  the 
cxpreMion  of  lieightened  hcrolcal  sentiment. 
I  vraw  electrified  at  tliu  drawiniij  out  of  the 
fl^.^  rpr,  '  to  die  whiltt  Home  was  free.'  Kem- 
\M  Ui^usted  me  at  first ;  heavy  and  formal 
In  tba  movement  of  his  arms,  and  not  able 
to  drop  the  stateliness  of  his  manner  on  tri- 
vial and  unimportant  occasions,  lie  is  too 
formal,  artilictal,  and  aflfectcd ;  but  more 
than  Colerabie— 4a  great  and  admirable  on 
ihoae  grand  occasions  tvlun  nature  ovcr- 
powfr4  art,  nnd  the  feelings  aro  carricti  along 
by  the  biruu^,  the  vehument,  and  the  ro- 
rfatleaa.** 

He  retunis  to  York 

•*  I  spent  an  hour  in  contemplating  tho 
gloriea  of  Toik  Minster.   The  objects  which 

struck  nio  most  wore  tlie  clrr-il  ir  •■.•irvci.l  work 
at  Ihc  top  of  the  south  entry — the  boaiUitul 
OolonnaUe  at  the  back  of  the  altar— the  highly 
onumental  scraan  which  aupporta  tbe  organ 
and  separate**  the  choir  from  the  nave  of  tho 
oatiiedral — the  windows  oa  the  north,  with 
five  longitudinal  diviaions,  richly  painted 
in  the  pattern  style — and  alwve  all,  the 
chapter -hous«%  an  octn.:;onal  room,  that  dis- 
pl.iys  all  the  power  and  elegance  of  finished 
wurkuianahip.  From  the  top  of  the  great 
tower,  I  surreyed  a  raised  expanse  of  level 
scenes  thrown  uito  hcit^o  ondosnn  s,  hounded 
at  a  f^reat  dUtance  on  tho  east  by  a  gentle 
swell,  and  on  the  north  by  two  distinct  tiers 
<sf  elevatod  oonntry*  On  tlw  west,  and  par- 
ticaUrly  the  north,  the  scene  loses  itself  in 
iutcnninable  distance.  Tho  two  west  towers 
are  U^t  with  beuutifnl  plunaclcs. 

At  last  he  iiodi  himself  at  Teriot- 

dale,  and  loiters  there  a  few  dnys  with 
a  fripn*!,  James  Nicol  of  Tracjuair, 
with  wl)osepoeni8,which#  however,  have 
loog  ere  now  been  gathered  to  the  dead, 
we  remember  to  liaTO  been  pleased. 
Chalmers's  holidays  are  all  but  over. 
It  is  SunJny,  an  J  he  finds  himself  at 
Rnherton,  where  he  preaches  a  bril- 
liaot  sermon  on  the  text,  «  Look  not 


on  the  wine  when  it  is  rod."  He  writes, 
t00|  a  poetical  farewell  to  Teviotdale, 
which  is  lost.  He  delighted  to  recount 
bis  adventures,  and  used  to  end  tho 
narrative  with  "  this  exploit  will  im* 
mortalise  us,  sir." 

The  next  year  of  Chalmers's  life 
was  an  important  one.  It  was  passed 
ohit^Hy  in  his  parish.  Tbe  soeoess  of 
bis  pamphlet  made  him  feel  the  dispo- 
sition again  to  address  the  public 
through  the  pre??. 

The  decree  by  which  Buonaparte 
shut  the  ports  of  the  Coaunent  against 
British  goods,  led  oar  merchants  to 
regard  the  couotry  as  on  the  brink  of 
ruin.  Chalmers  regarded  the  appre- 
hension as  groundless.  The  los^-  which 
the  nation  wonhi  sustain,  on  the  sup- 
position of  the  perfect  success  of 
bttonaparte'a  measure,  could  only  be, 
in  Dr.  Chalmers's  opinion*  tlio  loss  of 
imported  luxuries — the  nation's  fund 
for  purchasing  those  luxuries  remain- 
inaf  \in<]inii>hed,  and  from  ht-ing  no 
longer  expemled  on  tliose  luxui  ics,  be- 
coming applicable  to  other  purposea. 
The  lubstanceof  his  argument  may  be 
st;itcd  in  a  word.  Thii  manufacturer 
who  prcjjarcs  an  article  for  hnmu  con- 
sumption is  supported  by  liio  price 
which  the  inland  consumer  pays  for 
the  article.  The  manufacturer  for 
exportation  labours  for  a  return  w  hich 
comes  in  the  shnj)o  of  foreign  luxuries 
purchased  by  the  inlaml  cnstimers. 
lu  both  cases  it  is  from  tin.-  in  hind  con- 
sumer's ability  to  pay  that  the  manu- 
facturer is  supported*  and  that  abi* 
lity  to  pay  is  Dot  varied  in  any  de* 
frrrrhy  what  he  purcha^rs.  ^lanufac- 
tni  (  rs  rnn'-etohe  rt-cjuired,  but  the  na- 
tion wants  soldiers — so  that  the  enemy 
who  thinks  to  destroy  us  by  destroying 
our  manufactures  finds  that,  so  far  Irom 
effecting  his  purpose,  he  has  converted 
the  peaceful  citizen  into  the  armed  de- 
fender of  the  countrv.  These  views 
Chalmers  continued  to  state  through 
life,  and  thesubstance  of  biabookon  po- 
litical economy,  published  in  1882, is  to 
be  found  in  the  volume  prepared  thia 
year  at  Kilmany.  In  the  same  volume 
he  argued  in  favour  of  nn  income  tax  on 
the  same  principles  which  lie  through 
life  ooDtiniied  to  advocate.  He  thought 
it  should  be  the  only  tax.  In  tbe  same 
essay  he  argued  against  the  life-long 
servitude  of  the  «5oldier,  and  n  system 
of  liniilod  enii-tinent,  such  as  lie  re- 
commended in  IdOS,  becaiuu  the  law 
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in  1847.     It  may  require,*'  Mjt  Dr. 

Hanna,  *•  morf  than  another  thirty 
TtATH  to  n-Mlisp  th<»  r(  fnrni  pointed  to 

10  the  foiiowing  passage 

Wli.it  18  true  of  ((olilier*,  is  true  of  offi- 
cers,   i  Jieir  allowance  is  shamefully  little. 

11  you  wish  to  exalt  the  militAry  characto' 
cf  the  eountr}-,  yoa  most  glv«  Mia  to  the 
military  service.  You  mu^tt  annex  to  it  the 
m«Ht  honourable  <li!«ti notions  ;  vou  must  re- 
form  the  viciim*  system  of  military  prefer- 
ment; you  must  banish  all  ixjliticat  and 
piH'ttninry  iniliionro ;  yon  m^!>L  iii-titiite  an 
ioviulablc  oriler  of  prefernient,  and  put  it 
lN{vond  the  putriryin^  touch  of  mnmgr  or 
politkt.  Let  it  be  a  fair  race  in  tlie  carotf  el 
amMti*>n :  an  1  t'l  every  oftiec,  however  htiiti- 
bie,  let  iliert;  ixr  annexed  the  vision  ui  future 
Iflorjr,  and  the  bigheat  anlidpations  of  f utuie 
entinenoe." 

The  huok  waA  publisihed  —  was 
everywhere  in  Scotland,  admired*  and 

evirjwhere  bought;  but  in  London* 

Spenpo  and  fohht'tt  were  luforc  Iiim, 
and  the  puMic  wcr?*  a  little  sick  of 
abuhjuct  which  came  U  fore  them  with 
wearyinp  frequency.  While  his  Lon« 
don  puMi^ht  l  it  found  it  hard  to  sell  a 
copy,  Chalmers's  Hreim  ot*  Micoe.ss 
was  sucli,  that  his  friend  Wilkie  was 
ncgotiutiiig  the  sale  of  the  copyright 
of  the  work,  or  fancied  he  was 
doing  so.  Murray  and  Miller  and 
tlip  LnnErfnin«  were  tried  in  v.nin. 
The  reviewers  were  silent,  or  uiude- 
rately  abusive.  There  was  not  abuse 
enouu:h  to  lift  it  into  notice.  .  Chalmers 
himself  thought  of  coming  to  the  rescue ; 
but  wli.nt  could  hf  do  excfpt  he  bought 
the  books  which  he  was  trving  to  sell? 
Hta  visit  was  interrupted  bv  domestic 
^orrows:  anotht^r  death  in  his  father's 
family.  A  sister  of  his  died»  after  a  few 
weeks  of  suflering,  of  the  s.nrtie  disease 
and  with  the  same  hopes  as  George. 

In  the  beginning  of  1809,  Chaiiners 
was  living  at  Woodsmiiir,  a  house  to 
which  he  had  removed  in  the  autumn 
of  1808,  and  which,  lyio'.,'  chs^ie  upon 
the  Fifesblre  coast  of  the  Frith  of 
Tay,  was  recommended  to  him  by  the 
prospect  it  commanded  of  Dundee  and 
the  river.  It  was  about  five  miles 
from  Kilntatiy.  ('lialmers  made  a 
atrugele  for  an  increase  of  stipend, 
and  his  speeches  at  the  Presbytery 
increased  the  estimate  of  his  abilities. 
ThniTjirh  his  published  book  could 
saircely  be  described  as  very  success- 
fal»  it  yet  served  as  an  mtroduction  to 


the  publishersofthe  ^'Edrabiirgii  Eoey* 

clopaB<1ia,"  to  which  he  contribute'^  soma 
scientific  article*.  After  his  si-fter's 
deathf  ho  asked  to  be  allowed  to  write 
the  article  "  Christianity,"  and  Dr. 
Brewster,  the  editor,  assented.  Th« 
scepticism  of  his  student  life  bad 
pas>ed  away.  Pascal  and  nntli»r  were 
the  hooks  to  nhich  he  hiimeif  attri- 
buted his  escape  from  the  state  of 
mind  which  had  grown  out  of  his 
studies  of  Godwin  and  Htdhach.  When 
Chalmers' es^ay  on  the  "  E vi den et  >** ap- 
peared, many  of  the  discussions  were 
recognised  by  those  who  bad  heard  him 
preach  at  Cavers,  as  having  been  delir. 
ered  from  the  pulpit  tiierc.  Mr.  Scuitb* 
who  hadacted  as  his  amanuensis  in  pre- 
paring his  work  on  **  The  Extent  and 
Stability  of  the  National  Resoorecs,** 
and  whose  connection  with  film  preceded 
his  work  on  the  **  Evidences,"  saya 

"Of  the  truth  of  Christianity  be  bad  a 
firm  and  unwavering  belief.  He  onbeutat* 
in^y  believed  that  the  Scriptures  ara  Ihi 
word  of  God,  and  that  tfi  •  ChK-tt.m  M-^j'^n 
is  divine  In  bi-i  convictior^  be  had  taxa 
firmly  eHabli«hed  at  an  early  period  of  liiii 

hy  r-;Tiin;j  Bisliop   Bu'Jer'a   'Analogy  of 
Natural  and  Kcvealed  Keligion.*    IIj  toM 
me  that  it  was  *  Butlei's  Analogy'  thai 
himaChrlsiisa.** 

Til  pro  ran  be  no  doubt  that,  above 
all  works  in  the  EngrHsh,  or  perhajis  in 
any  language,  Butler's  is  the  work 
which  renders  it  itnpossible  for  Hit 
mind  that  acknowledges  a  God  in  Na* 
ture,  to  resist  recognising  hi:ii  by  the 
same  evidence  in  the  botik  of  Revela- 
tion ;  and  yet,  it  is  strange  how  slowly 
and  how  doubtfully  it  made  it«  way. 
It  was  looked  on  with  suspicion  eeea 
by  the    cducared— fur   instance,  the 
p')et  (jray,  who  di>suaded  his  frit-nds 
froiii  tiie  study.    When  its  value  was 
admitted,  eaceptions  were  taken  to  iu 
style,  which  is,  we  beliere*  still  often 
described  as  cumbrous  and  clum^v, 
but  which  will,  we  havo  no  doubt,  be 
finally  admitted  tu  be  ot  almo»t  uoex* 
ampled  oleameis  aiul  power*    It  rw* 
quires,  no  doubt,  from  a  reader,  fixed 
and  earnest  attention— and  a  sentence 
is  often  so  shaped  as  to  aroid,  without 
suggesting, difficulties,  which  it  would 
but  embarrass  the  argument  to  deal 
with  at  the  time.    We  believe  that  in 
Dublin  College  the  study  nf  Butler  has 
been  more  carefully  pursued  than  in 
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either  the  En^flifh  or  the  Scottish 

Utiu'ef-ituis  ;  it  xr.is  tlit;  f  ivourit  • 
book  uf  the  eider  LK\V(1 — it  was  fn;ulo 
a  class-book  for  undergraduates  in  the 
provostship  of  EIrington,  and  the  1>est 
the  only  good  edition  of  the 
book — is  that  of  the  presont  Pro« 
fessor  of  Moral  Philoaopliy  in  Dub- 
lin UDlversit^.*  In  that  eduiuu,  the 
eoUetion  of  the  text  of  the  differ- 
en  t  puhlicstionsof  the  work,  exhihiting 
Butler's  occasionril  .'iltfratiotis  of  the 
form  of  expre.-sion,  willdoiuuehto$ho\v 
tbe"curiou!ifelicitv"ofhui!ityle.t  When 
it  Is  saidiEs  it  has  often  been  taid,  that  it 
was  Chalmers's  "  Evidences  of  Christie 
nity"  thrit  made  the  atithor  a  Christian, 
the  meaning  in  which  the  phrase  must 
be  taken  is  not,  that  he  was  therebj 
rescued  from  speculative  infidelity,  but 
that,  perhaps,  stricken  into  deeper 
thought  hy  the  successive  visit  itif»ns  of 
death  in  his  familjt  he  took  a  different 
▼lew  of  the  eonlenti  of  the  Bible.  In 
Dr.  Hanna's  etlition  of  the  postbamous 
works,  there  is  one  very  injportant  vo- 
lume,  cnnttiininir  his  sermons  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  his  life.  In  the  earlier 
diaeourses,  Chalmers  declaimed  against 
**  eV€mgelismt  which  he  then  nauseated 
ftnd  despised."  About  tlie  period  of 
his  f^iNt^r's  death,  an  entire  chaage 
came  over  his  spirit 

tt  b  irenemltj  known  that  some  yean 

aHrr  bis  st  ltU'iufMit  at  Kilin.iny,  a  rcvolut'o  i 
luipp«aed  which  altered  the  whole  spirit, 
eMone,  and  object  of  his  liftt  and  ministry. 
Be  himself  believed,  that  u\v)n  tiie  cli ange 
which  then  tock  place  hi:i  own  Balvaiiun 
hinge<l.  Utt  believed  that  had  Uiat  cbau|;e 
not  hsen  realised,  he  should  have  stood  at 
lest  bojidessly  coiiiU-iniK'd  at  tii;»t  tribuii.d 
before  which  he  has  now  uppf'nrofl.  Al- 
though bcTore  that  chan^je  h\.->  Caitli  in  the 
Avine  origin  of  Cliristinuiiy  was  inteU'gent 
ani]  entire — f!l'lll^h  all  thu- li-.K-ti  wliirli  «»ur 
Standards  tcacii  were  fully  and  unequivocally 
adttltliil  fay  bim^thtingh  as  to  all  the  ez- 
tsnul  proprietks  ef  pvoflnttonal  conduct,  and 


main*  of  the  most  attractive  Tirtnsft  of  sodal 

li*V,  ho  in;j;lit  Iiavr  clrallengod  a  c-mparison 
wiih  the  great  majority  of  the  men  among 
whom  he  lived— yet  was  It  his  convictitm 
that  the  faith  wliieli  brinj^eth  salvation  had 
not  till  then  been  fonue*l — the  true  anil  only 
gruuful  of  a  sinner's  aeceptance  with  God  had 
not  bL'L-n  occupied  and  rested  on^the  trae 
aiiil  only  preparation  for  the  si'rvii*p=«  an  I 
joys  of  a  holy  aud  blissful  immortality  liod 
not  commenced. 

"The  history  of  a  revnbuion  upon  whieh, 
acconlinj;  to  the  cstimutt;  of  lilni  who 
pa^ised  through  it,  bis  personal  hulvatiuii 
hang,  mast  necossarily  have  an  exceeding 
interest  to  nil  who  aj,Tee  in  t!i'^  conclusions  to 
which  that  revolutiun  conducted  him.  Uut 
should  It  not  aim  awaken  the  curiosity  of 
those  who,  in  the  absence  of  snch  an  sgres* 
ment,  have  yet  n  xfrnni»  freneral  coniidencela 
the  entire  suiccrity  and  large  capabilities  of 
discernment  of  Dr.  Chalmers?  They  not 
oidy  do  not  receive,  but  they  have  a  Ntrong 
inward  repugnauce  tu  thode  peculiar  duc- 
trioeo,  and  those  peculisr  ways — by  word 
and  deed — of  illustrating  and  cnforcio^ij  ttum, 
whieh  prevail  with  a  certain  class  of  n>li- 
gionists,  whom  they  are  in  the  habit  of  re- 
gaidlng  fj^enerally  with  a  senttment  borderinpr 
on  rnntfMU|»fiii.its  di-*f?ust.  Tlicy  thint<,  tliat 
for  that  sentiment  tiiey  have  good  and  vslid 
wanant.  They  believe  of  those  whom  they 
thus  pity  and  despite,  tlmt  t!i.  v  are  veiy 
narrow-mimiecl — tliat  linn-  nt-itlier  sr.  them- 
selves as  they  arc  seen  by  others,  nor  look 
with  a  briMd  and  chantable  intetltgenoe 
alon;^  the  wiilp  waving;  lines  of  Iniman  belief. 
It  nii^jbt  serve  to  shake  j»uch  out  of  that 
confidence  wherein  they  have  enta^nched 
tlMMiiselvcs^  coald  they  be  msda  to  see  it  of 
another — anil  that  other  surh  n  one  a-s  they 
admit  Ur.  Chalmeiii  to  have  been — that  this 
venr  thongbts  which  they  now  an  thinking; 
h"  too  once  thou^^ht — and  that  all  that 
Beanhinj;  di^o  mment  which  the3'  ernHt 
theniselvi»s  with,  he  too  once  exerei»' d  ujwn 
the  disciples  of  evangelism — and  thst  the  full 
fore  i  f  all  that  recoil  and  antipathy  whidi 
they  arc  feeling,  he  too  once  i'elt." 

Of  Dr.  Haniia'A  memoir  of  Chalmers 
it  is  nut  easy  to  sprak  too  hi||^hly.  The 
Btyle  is  vigorous,  although  dilTosa ;  but 


•  Bishop  Hritlers  *•  Analogy,"  itc  A  new  edition,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  copious 
Velii^  and  an  Index.  By  Rev.  W.  Fitcgerald,  A.lf.,  Professor  of  Morsl  Philosophy  in  the 
UnlverMty  of  Dublin.    8vo.    Dablin,  184:\ 

f  '*  If,  Ujxjn  the  point  of  wiiich  I  tn-at,  I  s^em  to  owe  anylhinjj  to  any  writer  who  snp- 
porls  the  muna  views,  1  have  no  nioile  of  fixing  the  obligation,  so  as  to  make  a  particular 
arkn  >  v](>fjsrinerit  ot  it,  a^  I  slionid  desire  ;  i)ut  I  can  bc  quite  clear  that  I  owe  a  deep  debt 
tiin. 11-1,, Pit  fn  flu-  illustrious  l>ish*>p  Hutlcr ;  and  t  am  ready  and  anxious  to  acknowledgp, 
thatX  tinsXt  so  indiatluctly  to  bis  writings  the  origin  of  the  soundest  and  dearest  views  that  1 
posMss  on  the  nature  of  the  hnmsn  mind,  that  I  could  not  write  on  this,  ^  f^T  kttdrad 
object,  witlioiit  a  consciousness  that  I  was.  directly  or  indirectly,  bon'Owlnglaf8llyfteaiUl&<** 
^Bblk^  qf  (hmrft  Two  Strmon*  on  th€  Htaian  Natmo  of  ChioL 
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it  woulil  not  have  brrn  pnsv  to  have 
compiled  a  book  ia  which  CiiahiiLTa'a 
words  must,  from  the  ver^  nature  of 
tbe  subject,  be  eo  nacb  inter woveOf 
without  the  reader  haviog  to  complain 
somewhat  of  diffu?«ene«'^. 

Diffuseness  was  Chaliner.s's  one  ^reat 
fault,  if  we  think  of  him  as  a  writer. 
The  overflowtng  language  of  the  pal- 
pit,  and  of  tbe  ]ectare>rooo>»  in  which, 
with  affectionate  earnestness,  besought 
to  urjfp^ome  one  important  truth  on  con- 
grf  ;;ati()nsor  pupils  wn>,w  ithout  hisper- 
ct'iving  it,  transferred  to  works,  which 
would  have  been  more  clear*  if  unao> 
cniiipanied  t>y  the  profuse  illustrations 
which  aro  fur  ever  siipplii-d  from  tbe 
stores  of  a  very  prolific  fancy.  A 
more  severe  style  than  Chalmers's 
would  have  better  sotted  some  of 
tbe  iobjeets  which  he  was  food  of  dis- 
cussing ;  and  this  diffuseness  was  un> 
fortunately  most  remarkably  exhibited 
in  his  articles  for  Reviews,  and  liie  class 
of  papers  in  which  the  public  is  patient 
of  anything  bot  over  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  a  periodical  writer  to  enforce 
his  own  opinions.    The  results,  and 
not  the  process,  of  reasoning,  is  sought 
for  in  publications   which  it  is  in 
vain   to  expect  people  to  take  up 
with  all  the  preparation  necessary  for 
graver  study ;  bat«  as  we  have  said, 
Chhliners's   was    a    strictly  loLriral 
rnipfi — his  illustrations  never  led  him- 
self astray — and  in  many  of  the  forms 
in  which   he   oommnnicated  with 
tbe  public*  secured  him  %  wider 
■udlence. 

To  Ireland  there  ftre  mnr\y  reasons 
why  tbe  memory  of  Chalmers  slxnild 
be  dear.  Almost  his  last  labours  in 
tbe  cause  of  humanity  were  hie  com* 
iDiinications  to  tbe  North  British  Be. 
rtew,  in  connexion  with  Irinh  distress. 
His  testimony,  "  tbe  mos^t  instructive, 
perhaps,  that  was  ever  given  before  a 
Cummittee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons"*— ^bis  testimony  on  the  State 
of  the  Poor  in  Ireland — against  a  com« 
pulsory  provision  for  tbe  poor  ;  which, 
had  it  been  regarded  with  the  atten- 
tion  it  deserved,  might  have  saved 
our  unhappy  country  from  the  hea- 
viest Infliction  that  has  ever  been  im. 
posed  on  a  people,  ought  never  to 
bo  forgotten  by  Ireland.  For  the 
sake  of  tbe  lesson  of  kindliness  and  of 


true  charity  which  it  tcccbes  we  tru- 

scribe  a  sentence 

*'  y\y  ohioctim  aq;at05t  a  comptil^orr  pro- 
Tiaion  lor  p«iuiK>min  is  not  to  save  the  pockdi 
of  tbe  wealthy,  bat  to  save  the  piinopki 
and  the  character  of  the  poor.     M.iy  I  be 
pemtitfcJ  to  say  uprju  thU  subject,  with  itfer- 
enco  to   ttie  dilBcultiejs  between  Citliolks 
and  Protestants,  I  have  Alt  thoM  diiBesWo 
so  very  conqtiirablo  hy  frifndsliip  and  kind- 
ness, tbat  I  f -el  nvre  and  more  improv  ed 
with  Lite  iin[>ort^icd  of  a  good  ProteiUBt 
cbrgy  in  Irdaod.    I  tbfa>k  that,  vith 
scii^<  anil  rornvt  principlo  f'ti  the  pirtoCibe 
established  ministers,  a  righi  acoommoilatioii 
on  (his  subject  would  not  be  diiBcuU  in  any 
pari^ih.    1  hold  the  Established  Churcb  of 
Ireland,  in  <-p)te  of  .ill  that  ha^  Iv^n  sikged 
again&t  it,  to  be  our  very  best  roacbiiMiy  fat 
the  moral  and  political  regaieratiaa  of  flat 
country.     Were  it  to   be  overthrt/wn,  I 
should* bold  It  a  d.-.itli-l.low  to  th-.^  l^et  bops 
of  Ireland.    Only  it  must  be  wdl  munted; 
the  aiaeMne  must  be  rightly  wrought,  m  fc 
can  answer  its  pur|icise ;  and  tbe  nK>re  I  re- 
flect 6n  the  subj»*t^t,  the  more  I  feel  that 
highest  and  dearest  interests  of  tbe  Uod  an 
linked  with  the  aappott  of  the  BiilrtMH 
Church,  always  provided  that  church  is  w«]l 
patronised.    I  know  not  w  Ii.it  the  smoont  of 
the  government  patrooage  is  in  tbe  Qtorcb  d 
Irduid,  bat  In  as  far  aa,  in  the  excrte  «r 
that  patronap^'f,  they,  instead  of  consJliOi; 
for  tlic  moral  and  religious  fr>>  l 
people,  do,  in  the  low  game  of  party 
eommonplaoa  ambition,  torn  tin  duotfc 
livings  into  the  bribes  of  political 
vi>^ncy,  they,  in  fact,  are  the  deadliest  not- 
mies  of  the  Iriab  people,  and  tbe  moat 
ns|MHuibl6    Inlandls  aieeries  and 


Chalmers  was  a  great  man.  ^  Yoa 

cannot  substitute  any  epithet  for  great 
when  you  are  talking  of  great  men. 
Greatness  ia  not  general  dexterity  car* 
ried  to  any  extent,  nor  profleicM^  is 
any  one  subject  of  biimaii  endeafeitf* 
There  are  great  astronomers,  gr«st 
scholars,  great  painters,  even  great 
poets,  who  are  very  far  from  grest 
men.  Greatness  can  do  without  S00< 
cess,  and  with  It.  *  .  .  Gnatoas 
is  not  in  tbe  circumstuicee  b«t  ia  tbi 

In  the  work  iVom  which  we  hav« 
quoted  the  last  sentence,  we  think  it 
has  been  remarked,  but  we  are 
to  find  the  passage,  that  there  is  s 
strong  general  similitude  between  tbe 
men  whom  the  world  .lek  now  ledges  sj 
great.  In  tbe  man  to  whom  joa 


•  Senior— "  Left rr  to  Ty-)rd  Howiok,"  1831. 
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(his  epithet,  jou  have  "a  man  who 
CMi  own  hiinnrlf  in  the  wrong*,  can  for. 
giv^»  can  trust,  can  adventure,  can, 
in  short,  use  all  the  means  that  insight 
and  sympathy  endow  him  with."  In 
Chalmers's  every  act — in  Chalmers's 
every  word — you  feel  the  whole  man  is 
in  notion;  the  whole  nan— for  with 
him  the  mental  faculties  seem  but  sub* 
ordinate  an^l  instrumental,  and  the 
min  i  itself,  the  conscious  minister  of 
A  higher  power,  a  "  fellow-worker 
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with  Goil."  His  earnestness — liis  sin- 
gle-beartedoess— hit  sublime  si  m  pi  ici  t  y, 
won  the  afTections  of  ail,  and  were 
even  more  influential  than  his  genius, 
if  indeed  his  pontu^  cm  he  thought  of, 
disconuecttnl  U  om  the  many  excellen- 
cies through  which  it  was  manifested. 

We  have  exceeded  the  limits  td 
which  we  had  intended  to  confine  our- 
selves ;  we  must  soon  return  to  thii 
subject. 

A. 


RBCBNT  NOVELS. 


To  keep  up  with  the  current  of  this 
description  of  literaturi'  is  a  labour  of 
ao  ordinary  difficulty.    The  press  is 
literally  teeming  with  works  of  fiction/ 
the  uianiifacture  sccuis  to  be  unlimited^ 
nnrl  the-  \'.i>k  of  solcotion  Jilone  is,  even 
to  tbo  Di<»>t  ztalous  critic,  l»y  no  means 
an  easy  matter.    To  pick  out  a  few 
worth  noticCf  many  must  be  read,  and 
sncb  an  occupation  is  by  no  means 
one  eitlit-r  of  instniction  or  of  profit. 
-\ It  hough  we  art'  (jiiitc  n-ady  to  admit 
that  of  late  years  there  has  been  a 
great  iomroTemcnt  in  the  quality  of 
the  nrUoe  brought  into  tlie  market-— 
although    novels  \\hi(h   wouUl  have 
heen    rca<i  Avith  aviditv  twenfv,  or 
even  ten,  years  ago,  would  not  be  to- 
lerated at  the  present  day,  and  the 
pernicious  rubbish  once  so  e^erly 
devoured   now    slumbers  peacefully 
cnonprb  in  the  dusty  back  shelves  f'f 
iho    libraricf,  yet  much  remains  to 
tne  done.  Witli  the  exception  of  a  few 
leading  writerst  whose  merits  are  nni. 
veranlly  recognised,  there  is  a  same- 
nc53  of  incident,  a  v,;tTit  of  invention, 
lis  well  as  of  knowledge  ol  human  na- 
ture«  onlv  too  apparent  in  the  great 
itiaan  of  tlieir  nnoistinguishcd  contem- 
porwries.  All  this,  doubtless,  proceeds 
li-om  the  fact  that  books,  instead  of 
iiiankitul,  arc  niadr  Ux)  much  the  ob- 
fects  ot  tiieir  study ;  aud  8o  lou^ 
thi3  continues  to  oe  the  ease— -vniile 
tbe  highest  range  of  fictitions  com- 
poflitioD  must  always  be  inventive  ge- 
jji^m — we  need  never  expect  to  have 
either  original  or  very  amusing  books, 
are  quite  sure  that  some  of  the 


misrliief  may  ha  traced  to  tin*  injn- 
uu  ioiis  mode  of  puflin?  resorit-d  io 
by  i>ubli»hcrs  who  wish  to  Ibrce  iheir 
books  into  notice.   We  constantly  see 
In  the  daily  joumalsy  in  the  advertise- 
ment whi<'h  annoin!tv"j  ilio  fippenraiice 
of  a  novel,  a  string  ot  wliat  arc  called 
opinions  of  the  press  with  reference  to 
its  merits.  Whether  theio  opinions  aro 
genuine  or  not,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining;    but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  they  have  too  often  tlif  v^'vrx, 
of  misleading  the  public,  who,  gene- 
rally reluctant  to  take  the  trouble  of 
judging  for  themselves,  accept,  with- 
out any  distrust,  the  opinion  of  the 
critic,  whose  profession,  they  think, 
qualifies  him  to  be  a  competent  judge 
of  such  matters;  and  the  manufac- 
turers, thus  embddened  by  success  and 
impunity,  persevere  in  attempts  which 
plenty  of  others,  inspired  by  their 
example,  are  (ndy  too  prone  to  en- 
deavour to  imitate.    It  is  ouo  great 
comfort,  however,  tJuit  Uttlci  save  a 
meix>  transient  popularity^  is  ever 
pained  by  this  nefarious  proceeding. 
Xbc  works,  thus  forced   into  notice, 
pass  away  into  speedy  oblivion,  and 
the  only  result  of  permanent  evil  is 
the  mipcliief  we  have  adverted  to, 
which,  unfortunately,  rcmaiof;  behind. 

It  is  a  coneidcrable  time  snire  we 
have  had  the  good  ibrtune  to  read  a 
tale  whi^  has  delighted  us  more,  by 
its  simple  and  touching  pathos,  and 
the  i)icturcsqne  beauty  of  Its  repre- 
sentations, tlum  the  fiist  which  is  con- 
tained in  these  volumes/  The  plan 
which  the  accomplished  writer  has 


*  *«FMs  andlriiMlotlM;  a  oewSsriesoT'TlMlMselplineori^  London: 
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proposed  to  liLTsclf  U  one  of  no  or- 
tiiiittry   difticuUy.    It  h)t:i   hwn  ut> 
temptod  before  witlMrat  tny  v«7'  Mgnal 
tttcoesi;  and  although  wedonot  mean 
to  assort  til  it  the  uiiihoress  iit  th'i 
novel  has  allo;:«*thcT  tailed,  yet  we  do 
thiok  that  a  too  strict  and  rigid  ad- 
kerunce  to  the  peculiar  nuitbod  she  has 
adopted,  has  lualeriadlv  iuteriereil  with 
the  ehar;icleri»lie  truth  and  interest  of 
thA  perruruuiiice.    The  peculiarity'  of 
the  '{>laii  lulopttid  iu  tbfite  volumes 
eon^tB  in  an  attempt  to  limit  the  in. 
ten-t  oC  (1h'  -t'lry  t'>       »!r\ (•]"j'ruf:it 
o!  one  markefl  pa-^-ion,  or  fiu-  uian  l 
defect,  tracing  it  in  ad  il>  »ucet  ^sise 
stag^«,  and  endeavouring  to  exclude, 
as  much  as  po>.*^iV)!<%  the  consideration 
of  niitior  n-itl  ^•u! >■  >fdin:itc  panvjons  or 
imjiei  Co  tiun^.    W  e  think  stieh  a  plan 
is  calculated  to  diiuiui^h  the  interest  of 
the  reader,  as  well  as  to  mar  the  effect 
of  the  writer's  r»*pre>«entations. 

The  skilful  (K'Tmeation  of  clinr  i.  'or 
is,  at  all  times,  a  work  of  no  oi  limary 
difficulty ;  but  the  difficulty  is  mate- 
rially increased  when  the  attempt  at 
its  delineation  is  narrowed  to  the  re- 
presentation of  one  single  passion  — 
its  growth,  progrcsSt  and  influence 
Upon  the  incidents  of  life.  The  field  of 
lepresentation*  as  well  as  of  observa- 
tion,  Iweouics  more  limited,  and  the 
task,  which  apparently  l>e«'ome8  easier, 
is  in  reality  by  far  more  ardnons ;  for 
it  is  an  attempt  to  achieve  an  oi>j<»ct 
which  is  nearly  impracticable,  by 
mean^  very  ill.c;dcul«tod  for  it-«  nf- 
taiiunent.  The  rei<triciiuii  of  our  ob- 
aenration  and  our  sympathies  to  ope 
grand  feature  of  character  hjis  the 
same  effect  in  spoiling:  the  interest,  as 
if  one  who  lookoil  at  a  jtictun-  \v«'ro 
oblig[eU  to  examine  it  through  an  in- 
skmment  whieh  admitted  one  leading 
ob^t  only  within  (he  sphere -of  his 
vi!«!on,  while  the  backgnmntl,  as  well 
as  all  the  suboixiinatc  ti^ures,  wero 
alike  excluded  from  his  view.   In  this 

})cculiar  plan  there  is,  besides,  a  mani. 
est  inconsistency.  The  growth  itfone 
sinirlc  passion  must  necessai»ily  be  at- 
tributed, more  or  less,  to  the  iuflucncti 
of  others.  The  history  of  its  origin* 
and  the  obsmalaon  of  its  progress»  is 
therefore  incomph*te,  nnles'^  an  oppor- 
tunity ilk  utlbrded  us  of  examining  the 
sources  whcucQ  it  springs,  as  well  as 
the  influences  by  whidi  it  is  increased 
or  modified.  If  the  range  of  our  ob- 
servation is  thus  extended,  our  inte- 
rest is  materially  increased ;  but  wh^t 


becomes  of  the  original  plan  ?  It  mast 
evidently  be  either  raateriaily  tatied 
from  or  abandoned  altogether. 

The  story  open  by  a  history  ti 
the  owners  of  Keevor  Hall,  wbercof 
the  laht  pro[»'ieLor  wa»  a  certain  Ml. 
Greville,  a  gimtleman  of  coosidisniUa 
fortune;  he  had  two  sons,  but  the 
younger  was  his  favorite  ;  he  disliked 
the  elder  on  account  of  the  singular 
placidity  and  indolence  of  his  disjpou* 
tion.  Aoeordingly.  he  vesolved  to  (my 
th'- 1  *nlk  of  his  oroperty  tj  the  yoattger« 
and  lia\  ini;  ad  h  d  to  his  will  a  pn^vr^o 
that  in  case  the  one  ?hoTihl  ha\e  a 
and  the  other  a  daughter  wLa  siioiild 
many,  that  then  the  property  dioald 
a<rain  lie  reunited  in  them,  he  deported 
thi*  life.    One  part  of  the  contingt»ncy 
whieh  Mr.  Greville  had  conttmpUted 
had  come  to  pass :  his  eldest  son  bada 
daughter,  6u»m — theyoungt^r,  a  aaai^ 
Julian;  and  the  interest  of  tli<_'  ^t'^rj 
begins  to  open  at  the  time  when,  boifa 
of  them  having  grown  up,  it  was  ut- 
cessary  that  their  sentimente  npon  the 
subject  of  their  future  fate  should  be 
ri  .V  rtained.  Accordingly,  Julian,  who 
has  been  educated  in  Italy,  pays  his 
first  visit  to  Kcevor  Hall  full  of  tie 
anticipations,  the  hopes,  and  the  Iban 
oommon  to  gentlemen  under  mA 
cnmstances.   The  extreme  bef  nty  and 
gentleness  of  his  cousin,  however, 
prove  a  very  agreeable  disappointSMel 
—his  ftnc}-  is  attracted,  and  he  has 
been  a  very  short  time  an  iniua  e  of 
the  Hall  before  he  becomes  her  ac- 
cepted lover.    For  some  time  mat  ten 

SI  on  smoothly.  The  lovers  bask  ia 
e  very  sunshine  of  felicitv,  uatB  a 
capricious  beauty  from  London,  a  rer- 
tam  Miss  Vere,  make>  lu-r  aj'pCMr;triCe 
upon  the  stage.  Her  radiant  chiirm«, 
-which  ara  i^banoed  in  Julian's  eyts 
by  her  splendid  musical  accompJa^ 
ments,  contrast  strongly  with  the  «iia. 
pic  beauty  of  his  cousin.  Graduafl/ 
ne  begins  to  falter  in  his  allegiance^ 
each  (lay  beholds  him  grown  more  wiU 
lul  and  capricious  ;  antl  he  cnJs  by 
transferring  his  alfecHons  from  one  lo 
the  other.  Tlie  gradual  change  had 
not  escaped  the  observation  of  Susaa ; 
and  she  avails  herscdf  of  the  first 
])ortunity  of  setting  her  faithless  lover 
Iree  from  his  engajrement  to  her.  The 
nobleness  of  nature  and  gentle  self' 
devotion  with  which  she  accomplidM 
this  delicate  duty,  fill  Julian  with  ad- 
miration ind  ffltrrow.  He  is  ftrrj-V 
with  renuMTss  at  the  hsirtiessnan  ia4 
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cm  Jjy  of  lii-i  couduct,  which,  for  tho 
first  liine,  appear  befoi*e  hig  eyes  in 
Uieir  true  coluurs.    lie  implores  for- 
givtnen  tor  the  injury  he  has  <lone« 
md  he  is  iigain  received  upon  his  for- 
mer footing  in  the  favonr  oi  fiN  nflo 
cousin.  But,  alas!  for  the  inconstancy 
and  invsolutiun  of  man  !  once  moro 
he  yields  to  the  tnllutooe  of  the 
ityren  who  has  sung  away  hii  heart; 
he  is  overhcani  Hv  hi^  con«in  saving, 
•«  Ah !  Susan,  what  have  1  not  given 
vp  for  tbecl"    This  freth  instance 
or  the  perfidy  of  her  professed  lover 
prove?   too   mi:rh   f-r  her  delicate 
an-l  sensitive  lr;i:uc  :  sijc  is  seized  with 
m  ahirmin*'  iilness,  which  brings  her 
to  death's  door,  and  from  the  e^'tso^ 
which  *ho  never  altogether  recovers. 
Ovcrwhelnud  hy  tliL-        ry  lii-s  cru- 
elty has  work(<l,  .Inlian  is  ajjain  in 
despair;  he  is  a<^aiu  for;;ivcn  ;  and  the 
hesJtfa  of  his  cousin  having  been  par. 
tialiy  rostort'd,  they  are  married.  J^'or 
n  <\\'yrt  time  his  afl'crfion  knows  no 
l)Outid— they  lire  coiuplcleiy  happy, 
md  the  lira  of  Julian  is  devoted  to 
the  gentle  offlocs  of  love  and  tender- 
ness. But  hi?  Tc'^tlcss  natnre  soon  be- 
comes Weary  ;  he  pinci^  for  pxf'itfnirnt 
and  change.  The  fatal  syren,  Florence 
Vcre,  now  Lady  Mortimer,  having 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kee- 
vor  Hall,  a  ca-u.-iT  nif^cting  wilh  her 
leads  to  a  renewed  intimacy  ;  and  the 
spells  of  her  who  had  wrought  him  &o 
tnneh  misiery  onoe  more  are  east 
around  hiin.      A  proof,  which  had 
been  accitientaily  discoveretl   by  Iiis 
wife,  of  his  sentiments  thrown  into 
poetry,  fills  to  the  brim  the  cup  of 
misery  he  Inid  forced  her  to  drink. 
She  is  seized  once  more  with  a  fresh 
rtTfnck  of  lu-r  ti>rin<'r  iUms:s ;  and  fli:-; 
t;me  neither  jna^erj!,  nor prutestut ions, 
nor  resolutions  of  amentlmcnt  prove 
of  any  avail.   The  gentle  and  loving 
Susan  dieii,  a  victim  to  the  reckless 
inconstancy  of  her  iiusband. 

iSuch  are  the  main  fu;iturc3  of  thli 
lilllo  tale;  sad  enough,  indeed,  but 
not  devoid  of  a  useful  j)ractical  pur- 
pose, if  considered  as  it  truly  is,  a 
iwtion  of  the  •*  disicipline  of  life.** 
ilie  story  of  a  tender,  true,  and  lo^- 
in;;  nature  is  un  old  one;  but  it  haS 
'■fffiwiii  Ijceij  Lutur  tuM  than  now. 
Tin;  character  of  bnsuu  is  as  perfect 
ati  it  hs  poKsiblu  for  any  human  crea- 
ture to  bo— perhaps  it  is  too  p«rfeot  to 
be  quite  true  to  natm  i  and  had  a  little 
of  tho  altoy  of  .am  MrtUy  iMliag 


been  mixed  up  with  it,  we  should  have 
regarded  the  effect  of  the  whole  with 
greater  pleasure.  But  as  the  gentle 
bosan  stands  belbre  us,  livin<;  and 
breathing  on  the  canvas  of  the  ae« 
rcivplished  artist  whose  genius  hixa 
called  her  into  life,  we  must,  one  and 
all,bow  down  and  offer  the  homaaeof  our 
heartfelt  adniiratioo  and  regard.  Eaeli 
successive  jmssage  in  her  history  seems 
but  to  draw  hrr  {  loser  to  our  hearts  ; 
and  we  feel,  wUen  she  is  at  last  re- 
moved fixnn  the  chequered  scene  of 
her  man  V  sorrows  and  ner  few  joys,  as 
if  some  iVIcnd  whom  we  had  tried  and 
loved  iiad  parsed  away  from  a  worldof 
tiuuble  to  a  home  of  rest. 

As  to  the  cfaaraoter  of  Julian,  we 
must  dispose  of  it  in  two  ^vor(ls.  He 
U  an  uninitigatcd  scoundrel.  ^Vith 
the  best  int4inttuns,  his  portrait  tho 
author  has,  wo  think,  overdi-awn.  She 
Beyer  meant,  we  fidi  convinoed^  to 
pdint  the  darker  shades  of  his  oharaol 
ter  in  colonrs  so  doop.    To  the  softer 
sex,  who  auv  accustomed  to  judge  maB> 
kind  mere  leniently,  that  species  of 
inconstancy  displayed  in  the  condaet 
of  Julian  mi^dit  a])j)ear  less  unpardon- 
al)lc  than  il  it  were  submitted  to  the 
sounder  and  more  unerring  test  of 
man's  judgment.  Tried  before  audi  a 
tribunal,  in  every  particular  of  hononr, 
chivalry,  truth,  or  justice,  Julian  is 
wanting.    He  is  about  one  of  the  most 
recreant  and  false-hearted  knights  that 
over  bowed  his  head  in  the  llsu  of 
beauty.     Such  is  not  the  eflbot,  WO 
fi'cl  convinced,   the  rinthor  meant  to 
convey,  but  such  is  the  effect  which 
this  picture  must  produce  U]>on  every 
impartial  and  every  candid  mind,  'llio 
gilts  of  geniu5,    talent,    and  manly 
beauty,  instead  of  redi  eiuing,  as  the  ar- 
tist probably-  intended  they  should,  the 
baser  tjualitics  of  his  nature,  make  him 
only  the  more  thoroughly  detestable ; 
and  no  defect  of  education  or  of  early 
moral  training  can  be  pleaded  in  vs. 
tenuation  of  thorough  basenes.sajid  u  aut 
of  heart.  This  is  a  great  mistake  i  it  if 
one,  however,  into  which  the  auilior  of 
the  *'  Discipline  of  Life"  has  duidjtless 
been  led  by  an  observation  of  the  works 
of  her  literary  eontemnorariei.  Jdo»t 
of  tho  femah)  writers  of  ^o  day,  when 
they  wish  to  paint  a  hero,  seem  to  con- 
sider it  absolutely  necessary,  in  order 
to  render  him  attractive,  that  bis  con- 
duct IB  regard  of  fais  dealings  with 
their  own  sex  should  be  markod  hw  * 
ban— iiaaAswiaUy^  WiAfaig^Miit 
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rfBcerely  do,  tbe  accompli-bj^a  nnthor- 
eM  of  tbe?e  Tolninr?  every  possible 
ffaccei«s  in  her  literary  undertaking§, 
we  invite  bcr  attention  to  this  grave 
error ;  and  if.  instead  of  selecting  for 
her  m(»tU'U  tliose  wriu  r-^  to  whom  we 
allude,  she  will  only  think  lor  herseh; 
we  feel  uMured  her  own  good  taste  and 
fine  mind  will  in  future  lead  her  to 
avoid  an  error  which  nothing  can  jua- 
tify. 

Among  the  figurM  which  occupy 
subordinate  portion*  in  the  picture  be- 
(ore  us,  that  of  Aunt  Janet,  the  stiff, 
thin,  hcalthy.lodkinn:  old  ninid  of  ?c- 
tentr  years  antl  unwanls,  is  perhaps 
the  beet.     There  i»  more  of  reality- 
about  her  than  the  others ;  and  it 
strikes  us  Tery  forcibly  that  ^ho  h 
drawn  from  life.    She  certainly  is  an 
eatccllcnt  representative  of  a  class  with 
which  most  of  us,  at  some  period  or 
other  of  our  Uves*  have  had  the  mis. 
fijrtnne  to  come  in  contact.  }y*^ 
tnanv  excellent  qualities  the  life  of 
Aunt  Janet  seemed  passed  in  an  en- 
deavour, which  was  only  too  soccessfbl, 
to  conceal  ^em.   Irritable  and  inde- 
pendent,  meddling  in  cver>-  perjou's 
business,  tin-  main  object  of  her  life 
seemed  to  be  to  render  herself  as  dis- 
agreeable as  a  person  with  some  acute- 
ness,  some  malice,  and  a  »oiire<l  tem- 
per, conld  make  herself.  I>elighting  in 
the  iiiflietion  of  pain  and  du*coml'ort 
upon  those  by  whom  she  was  sur* 
rounded,  the  species  of  annoyance  thai 
she  was  most  covctons  of  inMicting 
"iras  less  real  pain  than  thoSc  petty  an- 
noyances which  to  sensitive  minds  be- 
come so  intolerable.  To  adopt  tbe 
simile  of  our  author,  "  she  would  not 
have  stabbed  her  worst  enemy  with  a 
dagger,  but  she  would  have  found^  in- 
tense satisfaction  in  sticking  piui  into 
the  body  of  her  rictim.*'  To  coasplete 
the  picture,  with   those  unamiablc 
propensities  Aunt  Jftnet  had  a  good 
ncart  as  well  as  a  comfortable  inde- 
pendence ;  she  preferred  to  infiict  her 
presence  where  it  was  not  wanted  ra- 
ther  than  to  live  alone;  and.  nnm- 
vited,  she  had  succeeded  in  catabhhh- 
ing  herself  for  five-aud- twenty  years 
ai  KeerorHaU,  where  she  tyrannised 
with  a  sway  of  iron  over  those  whose 
low  spirits  and  weak  nerves  rendered 
them  unable  or  unwiiimg  to  dispute 
her  inliueace.  _    ^    *  , 

For  Virian,  ihe  <Hend  of  Juban, 
Mr.  Painter,  the  election  ngent,  and 
tlie  ehtor  Cteerilkb  we  have  not  much 


<o  Sftv;  there  is  but  little  forct:*.  vigour, 
or  originahty  about  any  oi  theui  ; 
they  arc  all  beings  of  a  daas  with 
which  the  circulating-libraries  facve 
made  us  tolerably  familiar.  Thev  hsTC 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  tbe  pro- 
gress of  the  story,  which  would  have 
gone  on  quite  as  well  withont  their 
presence.    The  intcoduction  of  soch 
rlt  i meters,  for  tbe  mere  purpose  <rf 
"tilling  up"  is  a  practice  only  too  pre- 
valent amongst  novel-writers,  and  li  « 
one  which  cannot  be  too  highly  eoa* 
denmed. 

We  would  willingly,  did  our  5p.^c« 
admit,  give  roanv  extracts  from  ihL* 
very  beautiful  KtUe  tale,  which  abonndi 
in  passages  of  the  most  tender  and 
touching  eloquence;  but  of  the  por- 
tions which  we  had  marked  we  mast 
confine  ourselves  to  one  only,  and 
that  is  the  manriase-soene'*  with  tbe 
doomed  bride,  whidi  is  touched  with 
exquisite  grace 

*•  There  was  the  picturwqw  old  chTwt*  ; 
Aeeap^r.carfousftoMof  theviDasim:  tte 
veocnbic  old  clergytn.ui,  and  the  still  m  e 
venerable-looking  fither,  wbose   6tti.>pj  ig 
posture  and  loo{$  white  hairs  spoke  of  aa«, 
but  whoss  ealm,  unwrinkled  face  (so  oftea 
jieon  ill  tliose  who^x-  foflings  hare  been  of  a 
tranquil  kind)  made  it  an  age  of  beanlT. 
There  was  the  bright  siraun  «f  light  firm 
the  richly-atalnetl  window,  on  the  p-cup  at 
the  altar^on  tho  hriilpgroom,  whcec  mar- 
vellous,  yet  troubled  beauty,  reminded  roe, 
■t  tbs  moment,  of  some  fancy  cf  a  falka 
cl,rnib~on  tlic  fair,  failinp.  frai^iW  bride  ; 
and  contrasted  with  her,  in  their  bh^t  ami 
joyous  youth,  on  tbe  two  diilclish  britaoMMi 
(Krand-dau|i;hters  of  the  dergynmn)  who 
kiull  at  h* T  ffft.     And  then,  .1  little  lo  the 
side,  the  qujunt,  stiff-looking  aunt,  iu  het 
diMi  of  half  a  eentory  old ;  and  one  whs 
stood  with  down-cast  tyes  and  folJcd  .irms — 
a  picture  of  concentrated  feeling  of  Tftialutt 
will,  oi"  love  victorious  ovfr  deaprir.  Sean 
was  perfectly  herself,  but  Julian  was  rerf- 
■,  vtHl  lii'  Toic*«  tremhletl  as  he  rather 
endeavoured  to  speak,  than  actually  spoke 
the  vows;  and  whentbsih«waspbeadlB 

Us  hand,  his  finf::crs  shook  so  nen  ously  that 
he  dropped  it  on  the  cushion  boieath  bu 
feet,  a  circutniitaiice  which  I  saw  crasted 
ooosMersbls  copstemstian  and  stir  amag 
the  \'inap^T». 

But  it  was  over  at  last ;  and  tbe  last  I 
saw  of  Julian  on  that  day  was  the  wans, 
smiling,  cordial  shake  hands  with  which  fa> 
parted  from  George  Vivian  nt  the  cbordi 
door.  Any  action  of  a  decisive  nature  was 
piiiiifbl  teiihn;  InrilaMs  as  he  wa^  it  «ai 
r.nt,  p  T'iaps  strangf^  that  it  .^boaU  bssa 
When  it  was  done,  b«  wa»  at  peace.*' 
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The  full  force  of  tbe  observations 
which  we  made  at  starling,  upon  the 
Uidicultteii  incident    to  the  peculiar 
Hjle  adopted  by  our  author,  will  be 
felt  at  once,  in  considering  the  aeoond 
tale,  whii  h  is  contained  in  three  yo- 
lumcs.    \N'o  do  not  think  it  by  any 
means  equal  in  point  of  interest  to  that 
vliich  |)recedcd  it.    The  design  of  the 
sothor  is  to  defineate  the  evd  oonse- 
quencoi  of  tlie  uaaaou  of  ])nde.  Tbe 
story  opens  witn  con«ndurable  anima- 
tion, but  ai»  we  proceed  the  interest  bc< 
gins  to  flag,  and  we  wander  on,  without 
mkdiog  much  to  compennte  us  for  our 
trouble.  There  is  another  thing  peculiar 
to  this  author  in  the  luodc  of  relating 
her  storie^i,  which  heix;  strikes  us  in 
its  full    incongruity.  Adopting  the 
form  whtdi  has  been  invented  or  in- 
troduced by  the  writer  of  <*Kmilia 
Wyndhuiu,"  tlic  author  professes  to 
i^lnto  occurrences  which  nave  passed 
within  the  sphere  of  her  own  observa- 
tion, deeds  which  have  been  done,  and 
lajii^s  which  have  been  said  by  per. 
sonases  with  whom  i^he  lias  mingled. 
Sueh  a  plan,  nllhuugh,  <loub(k"^'',  eon- 
\enicnt  i'or  the  iutroduetion  ol  sueh 
observations  and  reiieclions  as  occur 
to  tlie  writer,,  has  many  diwdvan- 
tages.    We  can  yery  readily  oonceive 
Mr.  Grantley  to  have  been  a  resident 
at  Keevor  Hall,  and  to  have  had  oe- 
cuLir  proof  uf  the  facts  which  he  I'e- 
lates.    We  do  not  care  to  inquire  too 
curiously  how  he  cotucs  there,  or  what 
his  bu.^iness  is  ;  but  when  the  same 
p^entlcman,  transferred  from  the  Ilall, 
wiicre  we  left  him  comfortably  settled, 
makes  his  appearance  at  Mowbray 
Caetle*  and  begins  a  new  story,  sur. 
founded  by  a  different  set  of  actors, 
then  the  elnm>^iness  of  the  contrivance 
begins  to  strike  us,  and  we  marvel 
how  he  comes  there,  and  whcru  he  goes 
to  when  the  play  has  been  pUiyed  out  i 
and  we  take  our  leave  of  him  at  last 
witli  the  uncomfortable  apprehension 
tliiit  wc  have  been  listeninj;  to  the 
eiUTulous  gossip  of  soluc  "  elder'  who 
baa  a:vailed  himself  of  the  hospitality 
of  his  friends  to  jot  down  their  sayings 
and  doings,  and  to  publish  to  the 
world  family  secrets  which  never  were 
iuicndcd  fur  the  cdiUcation  of  circu> 
latiiig-library  readers,  or  to  be  pur* 
chased  by  Mr.  Colburn  fur  so  much 
current  coin  of  the  realm.    Be  this, 
Iiowever,  as  It  may,  to  Mowbray  Cas- 
lUt  comes  the  raconteur  and  relates 
tbe  following  tale 


'*  Mowbray  CastU  wgi  a  Sn«olJ  buildinjf 
•ianiiinc  iipoa  a  rising  ground,  aiMi  surrounded 
by  a  wide  expand  of  uoble  woods,  strtetchiog 
away  lato  the  distaooe.  The  view  of  the 
house  was  i»;in5;illy  internipted  by  mnp:ni- 
ficcnt  oak  treis,  which  grew  somewhat  fan* 
tastically  ou  a  slope  of  broken  uneven  ground. 
It  vrai  a  duU  day,  but  a  gleam  of  sunshine 
bur>t  for  a  moment  frorn  the  cloudy  skv, 
and  tlin  w  a  variety  of  Ught  and  shade  over 
the  rauge  of  bills' which  made  the  back- 
gnrand  to  the  Wew?* 

S>nr^\  was  the  castle,  the  proprietor 
whereof  was  an  indolent  |;entlenian, 
fond  of  passing  the  day  in  his  dressing, 
gown  reading  Fr^ieh  novels.  Hii 
daughter,  for  he  had  an  only  daughter* 
is  better  worthy  our  atr-^ntion.  The 
interest  of  the  story  be^'ius  when  she 
IS  eighteen,  and  about  to  be  murried : 
her  beauty  is  undeniable;  of  a  figure 
slight  and  graoefiil,  with  a  classically, 
shaped  liend,  over  which  were  braided 
in  ])r'  fti'^ion  the  tresses  of  her  rich 
l>lsick  iuiir  ;  leutures  chiselled  as  if 
from  marUe;  beautifully  dear  com. 
plexion,  dark  deep  eyeh,  with  sha- 
i]nvry  lashe^,  nnd  an  Intellect uul  brow 
—  lier  charms  alone  were  suihcient  to 
brinn:  crowds  of  lovers  to  her  feety 
putting  her  dowry  altogether  out  of 
the  question^  for  slic  was  reputed  to 
be  a  great  heiress.  I'he  Earl  of  Roch- 
ford,  a  peer  whose  estates  adjoined  to 
those  of  Mowbray  Castle,  bad  been 
selected  by  her  parents  as  the  man 
most  worth  v  of  their  daughter's  diotce  ; 
probably  they  were  influenced  by  no 
better  reason  than  the  circumstance 
that  he  had  forty  thousand  a-ycar. 
lie  was  a  tall  nobleman,  not  remark- 
ablv  ugly,  bat  rather  ungainly  and 
awkward;  be  was  sillv)  without  being 
amusin*^.  and  pursued  the  avocations 
of  his  lite,  which  were  hunting  and 
shooting,  with  a  solemnity  and  perse- 
verance worthy  of  better  objects.  This 
eari«  notwithstanding  his  vast  posses- 
sions, was  desirous  of  increasing  them ; 
he  hail  therefore  cast  his  eyes  upon 
the  heiress  of  i^iowbray  Castle  as  a 
person  whose  beauty  qualified  her  to  * 
DO  a  countess,  and  whose  wealth  retu 
dered  her  worthy  of  the  additional 
honour  of  beiTiir  nuule  his  wife.  Under 
these  circumsunccs  he  pays  his  first 
Tisit  at  the  Csstle,  where  a  lax^ 
number  of  guesta  are  invited  in  honour 
of  the  auspicious  occasion.  Among 
the  number  comes  a  certain  Mr. 
Level,  who,  although  only  a  clerk  in 
the  Treasury,  yrat  a  person  of  very  an- 
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cient  Scotch  family,  amJ  groatly  dis- 
tiDguish«d  hy  hla  o\yn  per^uoiil  advan- 
tages.   At  twenty  yean  of  age  he  had 

been  loft  nn  orphan,  and  although 

po^^n^cnl  of  tn?pnts  of  no  common  or. 
der,  n  vift  «le:d  of  enci'tjy,  and  fi  consi- 
dcrnblc  amount  of  ambition,  he  had 
bitherto  been  unable  to  discoTcr  any- 
thing of  sulliciont  interest  to  call  them 
into  action  ;  posst  ssi-d  of  an  ailequute 
competenccf  he  hud  not  the  spur  of 
poverty  to  goad  him  into  action. 
Hence,  at  four4Uid-tirenty»  he  had  ex> 
h:iti»^ti  (l  liA'  liv  a  pn-niMtu re  enjoyment 
of  all  its  plfa!»un*-.  ^\  irh  some  of  its 
dissipations.  J I  is  maimers  were  cn- 
gnging  and  nnassnming,  his  i^pear- 
aiice  interesting,  and  the  only  success 
which  he  had  ever  thoui'lit  it  worth 
his  while  to  achieve  was  that  sotiul 

Sopularity  by  which  he  was  eminently 
islinguishi'tl.  Ik'twi'cn  this  gentli^ 
man  and  i^liss  Mowbiay  sprung  np 
sentiments  of  no  mmnuni  interest.  Sho 
is  io  danger  of  becoming  seriously  at- 
tached to  him»  when  her  parents, 
touching  judiciously  the  key  note  of 
hor  tem|H'r;tmcnt,  f.ill  npon  her  to  re- 
collect thi'  wi  le  ilitlcu  nce  in  popular 
estimation  between  beiu^  the  proprie- 
tress of  a  ooroneU  with  forty  thou- 
sand a-year  appended  thereto,  and  the 
irife  of  an  humble  clerk  ia  the  Xrea- 

•UfT, 

This  suggestion  is  decisiTe  of  the 
ftruggle  between  ambition  and  lore. 

Lovefs  propofnl  is  rejt  ctcd  with  scorn, 
hnd  the  beautiful  Miss  Mowbray  be- 
comes tho  alllanccd  bride  uf  the  Earl 
of  Rocfaford.  Such  is  the  position  of 
a&irs.  when  strange  things  come  to 
pass  which  wtjrk  nn  alteration  in  her 
fortunes  ;  ht-r  father  ha-«  been  detected 
in  souio  Uiacmli table  gaming  trausac; 
lions,  that  end  in  ruin  to  his  personal 
character,  and  in  a  complete  exposure 
,of  the  state  of  his  eix  nni?«tances, 
which  are  found  in  a  comhtion  so  em- 
barnwsed  that  he  is  obliged  to  part 
with  all  his  propertv,  and  retire  to  the 
Continent  upon  a  render  pittance  al- 
lowed by  the  cb:ni)y  of  his  creditors. 
The  Earl  of  Ikociilbrd,  when  these 
eircnmstonces  become  known,  declines 
the  contemplated  alliance,  and  Miss 
MowVn  a) ,  by  her  fatlirr's  death,  is  cast 
upon  the  world  entirely  destitute.  For 
iome  time  she  supports  hei^elf  by  giv- 
ing  instructions  in  music,  and  g^ina 
bitten  experience  of  the  ( old  neglect 
and  contumely  with  \vhieli  those  who 
have  tlio  misfortune  to  be  pocHr 


regarded  bv  the  ^or!'J.  >b'  :f  at  lenglis 
relieved  from  these  ^Lruggi»  ti^rous^h 
tbo  kindB«M  ^  a  matenifd  mide^  %ao 
receives  her  into  his  home,  and  (aYisfaes 
upon  her  the  utmost  tendeme^  and 
aifection.  AVhilc  a  resident  ia  ha 
house,  chance  throws  her  onoe 
into  the  society  of  her  rejected 
who,  in  the  meantime,  by  the  vincx- 
pected  death  of  sevenil  relations,  ;  ? 
iucccctieti  to  a  handsome  fortune, 
well  as  a  title,  lie  rsncwa  liia  ad- 
dresses, but  the  same  fatal  pride wbidb 
luul  formerly  inlluereed  lu  r  rondnc*. 
ftill  leads  lier  to  reject  hiui.  TtHi 
idea  is  intolerable  to  her,  that  he 
should  suppose  any  mere  cbaoge  in  her 
own  fortunes  could  have  the  effect  of 
inducing  her  to  listen  to  prnpofnl? 
which,  in  her  days  of  prosperity,  she 
bad  declined.  Ihe  inHnenoeof  time 
and  reflection,  with  aduepeieevemnee 
on  the  part  r.f  her  lover,  i:radj:i':y 
work  .1  ell. I n 20  in  lier  character;  and 
an  accidental  meeting  having  put  Lovel 
hito  possesnon  of  the  nsotivea  by  wludh 
she  had  been  aetoatedf  ercrytliijii!  is 
happily  nrranicd,  nnd  the  cuctnin  f  ilh 
upon  tho  end  of  ail  comedies.  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  one  ex- 
tmct  from  this  story,  whieh  shall  ho 
tho  death.bed  aceae  of  litlde  Gnot 
Freelaad;^ 

*'  The  hmnrt  w<nt  by,  and  Ada  stlfl  sals 
immoveable — immovieabls  as  the  scosdiai 

child  before  ber. 

**  At  dawn  of  day,  Ix»rd  B  en- 
tered the  room  sgmin.  By  the  light  of  tbi 
fadin;;  hmp  ho  fanricl,  nftor  c<^r.tcTr;7iTitt^ 
her  for  a  moment,  that  ttierc  was  a  chaxi^ 
la  the  eonntmanee  of  the  little  ^trL  st 
cxtingtti»Iie(l  t)i@  \»m^  g«ntly  ofieneil  t)ie 
shutters,  and  suffered  the  smilii^ht  to  f:ill 
upon  ber  face.  The  ^eet  waa  almoit  ioime- 
dhrte.  Her  eyes  opened;  a  smBtv  like  a  flpcy, 
illuminod  r  pale  features  ;  the  stretdiad 
out  ber  lund  and  faiatly  murmured—'  XiM 
sun — the  sua.* 

»♦*  It  li  the  Min  of  another  worl«V  Lord 
B--- — fnM,  s.nlly,  ns  he  tnmctl  ftx^m  tb« 
child,  wbo5e  countenance,  even  in  it?  l>right- 
neu  and  benuty,  was  ihadowed  ifriili  the 
opproachof  death,  to  the  eager  gaas  efksps 
that  lit  up  Ada's  ey«. 

*' The  sniilu  fadcil— the  eyelid*  cWad; 
bat  Che  pdelipe  began  temoveu  Aiastaspsl 
nearer,  and  soft  and  sweet  shehrard  the  coo- 
eltiding  vetoes  of  the  Child  a  Eveau^  Uyma: 

*• '  I  l.ty  my  IxkIv  down  to  rfeep, 
Let  an^reb  ^uard  my  head ; 
An  \  t!  l  ui.di  it'.o  hour'  ot  darkoeiika^^ 
Their  walch  around  my  bed. 
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" '  With  cheerful  heart,  I  clt«^  mint  tyc%  . 
Smoe  Thoii  wilt  hot  remove  ; 
Aanl  Iq  the  nomiitg  let  mk  rise 
Sejoidiig  in  ttiym.* 

*•  The  last  verse  was  rcj>catc(l,  as  trlth 
|Mia  and  irearinese.  And  trhcn  she  had 
tloatv  tlie  diild  kngntdly  tumdl  htf  h^d 
ftnde. 

**  *  Grace  !'  cried  Ada,  pre}i8in}(  her  lips  on 
het  chetk,  witii  such  a  piercing  voice  as 
■i%bt  wakt  tiM  dead. 

"  Gni(e  moved  agnin — opened  hor  large 
\>1)ie  eyes -.fixed  them  on  Ada — smiled — and 
died." 

IVe  hope  sincerely  no  longtime  inny 
ellipse  before  we  hnvc,  once  more,  the 
pleasure  of  meetinL:  on  the  bUt^ie  of 
literature  with  the  gitlcd  writer  of 
these  volumes.  For  sweetness,  true 
fiathos*  heauty  of  tone,  and  feeling,  her 
writinjw  niav  stand  the  tc?t  of  com- 
parison  with  thoftn  of  any  of  In  r  con- 
temporaries. The  keen  eye  of  criti- 
cinn  is  softened,  as  It  dwelb  upon 
those  sunny  pictures  of  love  and  ton< 
dcrncss,  which  everywhere  meet  its 
glance— 

■*  A  thtef  «r  hmnAf  le  a  )«y  Ito  ever.** 

In  these  pages  we  feel  itfi  presence,  and 
cannot  fail  to  participate  in  the  emo- 
tions to  which  it  cives  birth.  And, 
wlien  the  faults,  which  are  incident  to 
l»0te  and  inexperience,  shall  have  heen 
corrected,  we  anticipate  that  the  ac- 
eom[>lishe<l  writer  may  yet  occupy  a 
distinguished  position  in  the  literature 
of  her  age  and  her  country. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  in- 
form  our  renderf — tho  title  of  the  work 
v^o  are  now  al>ont  to  notice  bcin^x  ?nf- 
liciently  indicative  of  the  fact — that 
tin  atory  is  de^^ed  to  illustrate  the 
consequences  of  marriage  without  re- 
ciproiiil  nflection.*  In  these  sordid 
«1mv6,  when  Mammon  wins  much  more 
lervour  of  devotion  than  love — when 
matrimony  becomes,  too  often,  a  sub- 
ject of  speculative  amHtion,  such  a 
taie  may  hatne  morul  uses  not  less 
instructive  thnn  thn  most  learned 
homily— ami  Biich  is  the  moral  which 
adorns  this  story.  The  characters  and 
are  kemewhat  involved^at 
least  sudiciently  so  to  render  it  a  ta^sk 
K  difficulty  to  condense  and  simplify 


an  intclliffiblc  abstract,  without  be- 
ing a  little  prolix.  This  cctfifusion  ia 
.caused,  in  »ouie  Uegiee,  byr  the  wnat 
of  continuity  in  the  plot.  A  mat 
gnp  suddenly  occurs  in  the  middle  of 
the  action,  mid  an  cfTort  of  mcmor}*  15 
thus  rendered  necessary  in  order  to 
gather  up  the  broken  threads  of  the 
narrativt.  With  the  exception  of  thSa 
defect — and  it  is  a  considerable  one— 
the  story,  thus  told,  is  one  of  great 
interest,  and  hi<:lily  creditable  to  the 
abilities  of  the  writer.  We  shall  en- 
deavour to  give  oiir  readers  as  adequate 
an  idea  of  the  incidents  a%  under  the 
circumstances*  is  pos^ble,  and  we  caiu 
not  better  commence  it  than  bv  ex- 
traci!n;j:  n  short  but  ver)'  graceful  and 
charniiii^  description 

"  Tbs  pale  of  a  chill  spring  aftsr^ 
noon  are  shed  U])on  the  reviving  verdure  of 

Old  En^iliiTi  ',  nnd  stoalin^  t!»r»niiT|i  the  widll 
casemeui  ot  one  of  ber  line  barunial  luU% 
cast  a  ookl  light  over  a  large  and  lofiy  apait* 
ment. 

*'  The  lif^lit  \&  cold  and  fc»  V.le,  btit  all  else 
in  that  noble  room  is  warm  and  checrfuU 
The  walls  are  hanff  with  pictures^  vnstj 
nichi*  and  corner  filled  with  books,  every 
chair,  errry  tnblf  fitted  well  to  the  poiftloa 
it  occupies — as  it  it  had  stood  there  for 
}iean.  Tbo  furnltiire  wears  a  tabatantSal, 
luxurious  aspect,  M"hich  would  Bcein  to  pcr- 
Miade  ynu  that  it  is  ns  indigenous  to  the 
mansion  m  thu  stalwart  oaks  to  the  wood* 
of  Eskdolo  Park.  Perbapo  its  Ifaifoge  ^  la 
fact,  as  uiitdt  niisliod,  and  it  has  b(  cn  fubh- 
ioncd  from  the  patriarchs  of  an  older  race, 
who  have  been  supplanted  by  the  haughty 
monarchs,  here  fpreSding  their  knotted 
brnnohoA  in  ronivinction  over  these  nVh  do- 
mains. tMift  ear])Ha  shield  the  kindred  oak 
of  the  floors.  A  bright  wood  fire  blazes  in 
tiM  polMMd  grata.  What  can  tooumes  Had 
to  arrest  our  attention  in  a  scene  so  comfort- 
able and  ao  comaioB  place  ?  Can  the  lady 
Mtting  yonder  be  the  hevoino?  er  tiie  grave 
gentleman  l>e5idc  her  cmr  hero?  She  Is 
young,  but  »lt<'  is  not  Innd'frmtt  hfl  is 
handsome,  but  he  is  not  young.** 

This  young  lady,  the  occupant  of 
the  room  we  have  just  dtsenbed,  is 
Mary  Bruce,  the  heroine  of  the  story. 
She  i?»,  besides,  n  »^reat  heiress.  Her 
tiither,  an  opulent  merchant,  dying 
suddenly*  had  left  her  to  the  oharge 
of  Sir  Edward  fiskdale,  and  ^Ir. 
Sister,  tho  cleigyman  of  the  'parish^ 


*    Hands  not  Hearts;  a  9ot«L^  B  vols.   By  Jt>n«t  ^^likiusoo.   toodoa:  Riobard 


bv  whom  the  had  been  brought  ap 
with  the  most  tender  solicitude. 
Thrown,  however,  by  the  chancei 

of  life  into  the  society  of  the  I^dales, 
Sir  T'Mwanl,  L^  in;^  in  oiiiharra??ed  cir- 
cumstaoc*'?.  l<>okt  <!  to  tho  fortune  of 
the  young  Udy  as  a  means  of  retriev- 
ing hit  UaaSlf  enwomfUneest  end  ao- 
eonrdm^ly  resolved,    if  possible,  to 
nuuT)- ner  to  his  ncphow,  which  ol>jcct 
be   eventually    succeeds   in  accom- 
plishing by  a  series  of  m«nc»uvres, 
not  very  creditable,  if  we  ooludder  the 
relation  in  which  he  stood  to  tho  girl 
-who  had  been  confided  to  his  care, 
lie  believed  his  nephew,  however,  to 
be  wwthy  the  happiness  he  had  dea- 
, fined  for  him;  but,  shortly  after  the 
inarria:^*'    ^^i^  taken   place,  circiim- 
siaucesi  truaapire  to  ^lu-w  that  he  Imd 
contracted  embarrassments  on  his  own 
aoeoant— that  he  was  in  abort  little 
better  than  a  rained  gambler.  Any 
aOcction  engaged  in  this  ill-a««?'»rt('d 
match  cjdsts  upon  <mic  side  only  :  and 
the  unfortunate  Matv  Bruoe  too  soon 
discovers  that  she  has  confided  her 
happiness  an<l  her  welfare  to  one  who 
has  but  little  rt-^ard  lor  Mich  trea- 
sures. As  to  love,  he  luid  none  unfor- 
tunately to  bestow ;  be  bad  contracted 
an  engagement  with  a  young  lady 
wh'»'5f  Mtll't  tions  he  had  won,  1>nt  -ivhom 
he  coldly  bncrificed  at  the  shnni*  of 
ambition.    This  short  recital  brings 
ns  to  that  tragic  circumstance  which 
forms  the  main  incident  of  the  story. 
iJilVvntit    and    conflicting  circuni- 
stances — hatred  of  his  wile — love  of 
another— pecuniaiy  difficulties — baf- 
Bed  hopes  and  ruined  prospects — have 
driven  the  unfortuimte  husband  to  the 
verge  ot"  madness.    In  a  moment  of 
phienzy  he    meditates  his  own  de- 
stroetion,  but  bis  wife  chancing  at  this 
moment  to  enter  the  room,  he  turns 
the  weapon  which  he  had  intended 
tor  himseU'  against  her,  fires,  and 
the  murderer  in  intenttcm  becomes  an 
outcast.     The  wound,  howL>\x-r,  did 
not  prove  fatal:  Mrs,  Eskdale  .slowly 
recovers,  alter  ))ninful  and  protracted 
BufTenng.     At  tliis  point  of  the  stury 
the  great  gap  to  whidi  we  have  dready 
adverted  takes  pLioe;  we  are  suddenly 
called  upon   to  leap  over  a  chasm 
of  more  than  twenty  venrs.  This 
long   lapse   of   time   brings  with 
it  its  usual  chaages«-n  new  gene- 
ration has  grown  up — and  we  are 
called  upon  to  witness  the  loves  and 
the  bufi^urings  ot  a  Ihwh  set  oi'  actors^ 


with  whose  parents  we  hid  lh&  advan- 
tage of  being  acquainted.  Upon  the 
flight  of  Mr.  £dtdal^  it  bas  been  dia- 
covered  thai  Us  embairassments  irere 

of  a  nature  so  serious,  that  ho  his 
contrived  to  squander  nearly  the  whole 
of  bis  wife  ;i  ample  fortuue  ;   she  is 
theielbre  obliged  to  support  beneif 
and  her  son  upon  a  slender  pitt^ce. 
Arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion,  thf^ 
independent  and  manly  nature  of  tJhis 
yount];  gentleman  tead  bim  to  carre 
out  his  own  Ibrtune,  whidi  be  sneoesi 
fully  does,  through  the  auspice?  of  a 
certiiin  Mr.  Fartjuhar,  nu  old  trieod 
of  his  mother's  family,  in  whoae  count- 
ing.bouse  be  serves  as  derk,  aad  by 
whom  he  is  eventually  taken  into 
]iartner?!hip.     Sir  Edward  E?kdale 
marries  the  lady  to  whom  his  son  had 
formerly  been  attached  before  he  coa- 
tracted  bis  ill-omened  marriage,  and 
leaves  one  son  and  one  daughter,  u  pan 
the  former  of  whom  devolves  the  fk- 
mity  eiitAte.    Of  a  weak,  indolent  n*. 
ture,  and  dissi|iated  habits,  the  nev 
baronet  falls  a  victim  to  a  set  of  an- 
prineipleil  sharperf,  to  who5e  de^i^Tis 
lie  heeouK's  an  ea«y  prey  ;   he  dies 
early,  and  the  fauiiJy  estate  devolves 
upon  the  son  of  Mary  Bruce.    At  tUs 
period,  jiut  when  be  has  entered  into 
possession,  his  unhappy  falhcT,  %vht\ 
for  a  long  series  of  ycai-*,  had  expiatt^i 
his  crime  by  an  exile  in  foreign  coui«- 
tries,  re-appears,  and  demands  that 
(he  pos5es:>ion  should  be  ^ven  up  to 
him.    A  Mr.  Granthan,  alias  Captain 
MoUington,  a  former  gambling  asso- 
ciate, to  whom  be  owes  large  sums  of 
money,  insists  that  be  dwll  be  substi- 
ttUi  d  tlir  the  real  Corner ;  and  in  the 
house  ol  .Sn-  Edwaixl  n  ti'-reo  dispute 
lakes  place  between  Liui  and  hi::^  im- 
portunate creditor,  which  terminntei 
in  the  baronet*s  violent  death  by  his 
hand?.     Mr.    Farquhar'^  protege  is 
then  reinstalled ;  he  marries  a  young 
lady  to  whom  he  has  been  attached ; 
and  after  this  lengthened  series  of 
lo\e^,   murders,  entanglements,  and 
incidents  of  various  kinds,  the  scene 
closes  happily  for  such  of  the  dramatis 
pertonm  as  time,  dianoe,  and  the 
course  of  these  violent  events  bnvekft 
in  occupation  of  the  sta2;e. 

Such  are  the  leading  fealurtiji  of  this 
story.  NVe  have  not  attempted  lu  iul- 
low  its  minuter  ind<tonti  witb  aoett* 
racy ;  but  enough,  we  hope,  has  been 
told  to  give  our  readers  a  general 
idea  of  the  incidents  aud  characters  of 
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tho  la'e ;  and  to  such  of  them  as  feel 
iiicUiu'd  to  gratify  their  curiosity  fur- 
ther, we  can  only  say,  that  this  story 
will  amply  repay  them  the  trouble-of  a 
perusal. 

\Vc  c-^nnot  conclude  our  notice  of 
tliL^  book  without  extracting  a  pussajje 
which  we  think  affords  a  very  tolerable 
idea  of  the  writer's  pecnlinr  powers— It 
is  full  of  tenderoess  and  feeling 

However  hope  may  gild,  or  inclioation 
U\m  (mm  the  pist,  it  is  no  chetTful  inatU-r 
tu  Umvo  a  place  witere  we  have  pasitetl  laauy 
}car4,  or  to  shake  hoitde  for  the  last  time 
\iith  fricnd.s,  with  whom  fate  has  long  held 
us  united.  The  house  wc  are  about  to  quit 
suldenly  arrays  itself  in  nijrc  inviting 
cukiurs;  it  nay  have  Uoii  small  and  iooon- 
venient ;  wc  may  liavc  dialed  oi'vn  over  it« 
defects,  or  envied  the  more  convcuient 
numaionsof  oarMighboan;  but  we  itmem* 
bcr  distinctly  how,  on  certain  niornhigs,  the 
sun  |)eepcd  bri^^htly  through  the  itarrmr 
wiudou's,  and  siione  upua  faces,  fair,  und 
kind,  and  dear  to  us.  Some  are  far  away ; 
mrnc  arc  diani'ed  liy  tinio  arii!  care;  some 
XQoukkring  in  the  grave;  the  morning  sun  can 
nercr  look  u  «o  them  aasemUed  in  onr  new 
abode.  TbeirjoyoiisTOkeshavenugthrough 
the  ding%'  dwelling,  whose  echoes  we  thus 
resign  tu  sUeoce  or  to  unaccustomed  sounds. 
TUs  qnt  is  cooaccrsked  by  the  memory  of  a 
meeting  full  of  rapture — that,  \>y  a  parting, 
hallowed  by  our  tears;  here  >AMLfi  to  mind, 
a  look,  and  then  a  touch  —the  spell  of  associa- 
tion is  potent  every  where— yet  aU  must  be 
reliuquished.  ..... 

He  was  thinking,  for  the  first  time,  of 
the  diange  from  that  rural  leene  to  the 
dreary  London  street-*,  and  saw,  in  imagina- 
tion, her  pa1<'  cheek  grow  still  more  wan ; 
he  too,  on  that  day  of  disaster,  had  all  tua 
hkldea  sooreea  of  sorrow  renewed,  but  lie 
would  not  titter  a  jylliM-  of  comphiiiif. 
'  Our  home  is  not  iu  thia  world,*  he  said 
solemnly,  '  neither  is  our  reward.  But  fbr 
jay  iBUDOveable  reliance  upon  that  tmth, 
I  should  be  verj'  wretched  now.  Tlifse 
trials,  m  rene%ved,  so  unmerited  by  you,  can- 
not ahake— tliey  only  comfirm  my  faith  in 
the  jrofKiness  of  Cn»d.  I^'  firm  to  that 
dear  Maiy.'  In  a  (aw  minutes  more, 
her  IHeods,  tibe  cottage,  the  bridge,  the  old 
church -tower  itself,  were  lost  to  view;  and 
Mary,  her  hand  cln«>;>e<l  in  that  of  her  son, 
ytas  an  exile  from  her  home." 

"V^'c  Itnrc  now  to  intro(hicc  to  the 
notice  ot  our  reutlers  another  aspirant 
to  tiieir  faTonr.  The  novel  of  Sir  Ar- 
.thur  Bouverie"*  opens  with  thedescrip* 
tioBof  a  WiUsfaireviUagef  whererendad 


a  clerg}iiian  of  retired  habitfi  and  stu. 
diou?  tastes  i  his  name  was  Stanhope. 
One  summer's  ovening,  as  he  chaucred 
to  be  stfoUing  through  the  gromub  of 
his  parsonage,  he  found  a  womao  lyiBjK 
doiid,  with  a  child  in  hor  arms.  He 
takes  it  home,  gives  it  the  name  of 
Amy  Arnold,  adopts  it  as  his  own,  and 
brings  it  up  along  with  bissoo  Herbert. 
This  young  lady  proves  to  be  the  he- 
roine of  tlic  talc,  or  rather  one  of 
them,  for  there  are  severalf  among 
whom,  howeTer»  ber  fiirtunee  ooeupy 
the  most  prominent  position.  At  no 
great  distance  from  mx\  Stanhope's  vl- 
rMr;i;.:e  was  the  residence  of  Sir  Arth!ir 
liouveric,  a  genlleniuu  of  fortune,  lie 
has  a  nephew  named  Cedl,  the  reputed 
heir  of  his  posse^Mions.  This  young 
gentleman  is  di.<inguishcd  by  his  per. 
soual  beauty,  but  the  gifts  of  nature 
an  more  than  marred  by  the  extreme 
selfishness,  coldnes}^,  and  pride  of  his 
disposition.  The  role  of  hero  in  this 
drama  is  occnpied  by  hini.  Around 
this  sentleman  and  la4.iy  converges  the 
chief  interest  of  the  talo.  There  are 
a  crowd  of  other  figures  which  are 
grouped  nromul  tliom,  but  whn«c  pre- 
sence, in  most  cases,  neither  lielps  on, 
nor  very  raateriuUy  obstructs  the  pro- 
gR'5s  of  the  story. 

The  foundling  child  has  grown  up 
to  be  a  girl  of  remarkable  l>eauty  and 
iatellipence.  She  has  won  the  hearts 
of  all  by  whom  she  is  surrounded,  and 
the  worthy  vicar  looks  forward  with 
prircntnl  anxiety  to  the  periud  when 
the  attneliinent,  which  lie  sees  every 
reason  to  hope  exists  between  her  and 
his  sou  Uerberti  shall  bo  sufficiently 
ri]>o  to  receive  his  hlrsninf;  and  that  m 
the  Church;  in  other  word^^.  he  waives 
all  the  objections  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  the  obscurity  of 
tier  origin,  and  the  cloud  whidi  hangs 
about  her  birth.  He  is  so  attracted 
by  the  charmin;?  sweetness  of  her  dis- 
position, and  the  gentle  ati'ection  of  her 
heart,  that  he  thinks  the  happiness  and 
future  comfort  of  his  son  will  be  esta- 
blished by  giving  Amy  Arnold  to  him 
af  hi^  wife.  And  no  worldlv  obstacles, 
in  the  way  of  straitened  cireum- 
stanceSf  are  in  the  way  to  obstract  or 
impede  the  generous  mtentions  of  the 
worthy  vicnr.  But  the  ch!^nce^  of 
life  bring  to  pass  circumstances  which 


*  *«8ir  Arthur  Bonverie;"  a  Novel,  a  vols.  By  the  Author  of  "Udy  Qransia's 
Niseis.*  LondsBt  T.  C*K«wtiy*  18(H>« 
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jnWWi  m  rtfvoiutioii  i'l  hU  bit  piatu. 
An  a«4u«i«BUl  meetiarr.  at  an  old 
Iviiwd  cumIa  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
boiwffn  Ainv»  Sir  Arthur  Boiiverie, 
«in<l  I'  -  nophow,  \vm\*  to  n  vijiitiiig 
lic(^n;untanc«i  between  ihciii  anil  the 
HiiMftlee  of  Uie  vtcarn^e,  which  boob 
>-ijK'iis  to  A  closer  intimacy,  and  Mr. 
Staiih<»|M>  f-tTS  with  pain  til'  [.!af't'  which 
Ik*  hopi'd  woitlil  be  <»ccupiftl  in  ihc  heart 
i>r  Amy  bv  \n»  son,  taken  up  at  once 
by  Cecil  liouverie.  The  fancy  of  thit 
youi>)(  gentleman  in  nttnu  teil  by  the 
charms  of  the  ni^^ti**  Ixnuf}  ,  with  tlio 
paiiicularii  of  \vhos>e  curly  histi>ry  lie 
liat  been  ma<le  acquAintcd  by  the  gos- 
«tp  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  withoat 
any  ititontii>n  more  serioMs  than  the 
amu.-t'nit'fit  of  the  pa«^"n'j  honr.  he 
pav!i  her  attentions  uhuii  hjive  the  re- 
«uft  of  winning  her  aflcctiona,  «nd  aU 
<ftehiivqr  her  aeriotisly  to  one  whose 
lirartlr^;«;  (v-if1ti('f  pmvi's  hini  fj'n'ro 
unuorthy  ot  nu'stimabV'  a  po.<so>»ioij. 
The  sentiments  which  C'ctil  had  in- 
«pired  in  the  hear!  of  the  yoting  kdj 
did  not  e^rape  the  obsn  vation  of  Sir 
Ar?hnr  llouv«>rif'.  \\r  u\-  k  \v<  nvphvw 
pcrioubiy  to  task  upon  the  Milject,  and 
beinjr  anawerefl  Momowhat  evasively, 
nt  h  ii  ith  profHnjuils  t«»  him  hisanxioua 
drsir<i  that  li'-  -1j  uM  m.r  iy  Amy.  Ce- 
cil is  indir^nnnt  at  ili  '  ]  i  o^ition  ;  he 
protcfts  he  hati  ne\ir  iniended  any- 
thin^r  of  the  kind ;  that  ho  ia  too  ytmng 
to  trttle  in  life;  that  he  h;nl  never  con. 
teniplati  il  tht'  ><il  j  •<'t  of  mjttrimony, 
witli  many  othm-  excuse-*  of  a  similar 
tendency,  which  by  no  lucanH  satisfied 
the  rcquirementa  of  his  uncle.  Sir 
Arthur  is  iiru> — nclilier  entreaty  nor 
flrcT'iinent  can  avert  him  fi'<  m  hi*i  fixe^l 
purpoise,  and  \m  informs  his  nephew 
that»  in  case  he  should  continue  to  de« 
dine  the  hap])incss  he  had  oOered  to 
him,  he  wonM  di-lnltcrit  li'in.  Ponr, 
in  debt,  and  i|uitc  di  iK  nilctit  upon  ins 
unclet  this  thieal  ha.-  the  ellect  of  re- 
ducing Cecil  to  sobroissiony  and  sorely 
n^aln>t  bis  will  be  informs  Sir  Arthur 
that  he  is  prcpnnnl  to  olif  y  hi«<  com- 
mands, 'liie  vicar  s  consent  if?  gained, 
the  marrian:e  tjikes  j)lace,  the  bride- 
groom** debts  are  pan),  and  the  happy 
pair  are  launched  forth  into  the  world 
to  enjoy  life,  if  they  can,  under  such 
circumstances. 

The  sagaetoui  reader  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  anticipate  that  the  results  of  a 
marriage,  where  one  of  the  contracting 
partieii  proved  so  un\siirui;r,  were  tole- 
rably inauspicious.     The  uaiui'e  of 


CiKiil  buurerie  could  not  brntok 
biunh  eoniroal  whi^  bad  bMn  eitor. 

ci^ed  by  his  waolo  in  the  disposal  of 

his  fate.  The  gentle  and  deep  aff^:- 
tion  of  hi>  yonii:!  hr\ih'  fViilff!  to  -w;d 
hiia— indihercnce  crHtiuaily  dt-tipened 
into  dislike,  and  C^cil  Booverie,  sas^ 
rounded  as  h«'  was  h\  all  e  arthly  blMHk 
itij^,  if  he  had  only  vti,i"])<.il  to  er-'^y 
lh<  became  a  j  cl'\i>1»,  ui»eottLcyL«*d» 
ami  unhappy  miut.  it  w.is  impossible 
to  rceoaoie  him  to  ft  marria^  into 
which  he  had  been  forced ;  and  bis 
yount;  wife,  who  rr:i?  sti!l  in  Ignorant^e 
of  all  tile  ciixruuisiaaces,  had  the  mor- 
tification of  seeing  her  bosbftnd  be- 
come daily  more  ookl  and  more 
kiu»],  umil  al  lM<t  a  ri\;ii.  in  Oak-  Ainp^ 
of  a  marrietl  hidy  of  rank«  to  whom 
before  her  marriage  he  bail  been  at- 
tached,  completed  the  ml^erj  and 
d<  |>:tirof  tiie  lovdyand  uftrtnate 
bride. 

The  mystery  that  a  gentleman  of 
r.mk  shouKl  have  thus  forced  hijs  heir, 
the  representative  of  his  fiunily  and 
title,  into  a  marriage  which  was  repti^- 
nant  to  his  feelintr?,  and  .«hou!tl  hare 
thus  compelled  him  to  link  bi:i  fortunes 
to  a  linndliBgy  wfaoee  bnth  and  mi^ 
pn  ware  so  douded  with  ol^»riqfv 
nt  thh  prriod  of  the  ptory  lH'gin^  to 
be  rlrared  up — for  it  tnm>  out  thnt 
^ir  Arthur  Bouverie,  at  the  time  when 
be  had  be  innsted  npon  bis  nephewli 
marriapre,  was  very  wdl  aware  that 
Amy  Arnold  wn«  hi?  own  daughter* 
the  oile<priu<z  of  an  iniprudeui  mar- 
riage he  had  contracted  in  early  life 
vim  the  dausbtHr  of  a  person  of  iafi»* 
rior  station.  It  was  nccesnry  that  this 
fact  Fh-^uld  be  kept  a  profound  swt^et, 
for  fc>ir  Arthur's  father  knowing  of  his 
attachment,  and  suspecting  a  priraM 
marriaire  betwi  ^  n  his  son  ana  Awf 
Tlillinjd  -n.  has  added  a  clause  to  bit 
will  tiiat  the  whole  of  the  Bouverie 
cstatcii — in  case  any  person  should  be 
able  to  prove  that  the  marriage  bad 
taken  place — should  p^i^  from  Sir 
Arthur  to  tin'  eldest  <tm  of  his  brother, 
CcK:il  Bou^-erie  being  this  eldest  soi>» 
was  tlierctbrc  the  loffitimate  owner  of 
the  property  which  fits  uncle»  hr  p 
KTving  his  secret*  bad  be^  alila 


iiiis  discovery,  whi<^  is  to  revorat 
the  relative  pcsitioiiBof  the  two  prio(H- 
pal  personages  of  OUT  story,  IS  maSt 

through  the  in^immentaiity  of  a  ceiv 

tain  Mr.  I^ans-.n'.  ai  f'<'*"en!rie  oH 
geuiit^mau,  wko  Med  ihc  humbio  sima- 
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tion  of  tutor  to  !i  Mr.  Frank  Beresford. 
"While  in  a  jeweller's  shop,  ^vhither  he 
had  gone  to  have  hii»  watch  uiended, 
Iw  hiMl  seen  Mn.  Cecil  Bouverio  leuve 
ftpietore.  Looking  alit,  be  remarked 
ftt  once  thnt  tlio  fcitiiros  vrvre  tliosc  of 
Amv  I Jillin'jdo!!,  whom  lie  hail  f(yr- 
merly  known,  anti  with  whoso  liislory 
he  xtBs  trail  acquainterl.  She  had  died 
after  h.ivinn;  pven  birth  to  a  child. 
The  child  had  been  stolen  from  its 
nurse  by  n  be<r!lHr\voninn  whom  she 
bad  chaiitably  jillowud  to  sleep  one 
night  in  her  cottu^ie.  and  its  fate  had 
never  been  ascertained. 

Mr.  Kitntsuy  having  FAtisBed  himwlf 
that  the  infant  still  rxistfi,  and  in  the 
person  of  Mrs.  Cecil  liouvcric,  goes 
strai^iht  to  her  husband,  makes  liim 
AcqoHinted  with  all  the  facts*  places 
in  his  hands  the  requisite  jtroofs  to 
substnntiate  his  statement,  liavincr  pre- 
vimi'ly  trnn'sfiTrrrl  to  Mr*.  I>ouverje 
a  legacy  of  two  hundred  a-yoar  which 
luul  been  entrusted  bjr  the  father  of 
Amy  UiUingdon  to  bis  care,  for  her 
ti?n,  in  ra-o  the  lo>t  rhild  of  his 
daujjhter  shuuUl  ever  be  «!i>^i*nvered. 

1  he  indignation  of  Cecil  Bouveric, 
when  these  fiicts  become  manifest,  is, 
ti  Conrae,  excefsivc.  He  perceives 
kow  egiegiotisly  ho  has  been  dnped ; 
and  the  reason  of  Sir  Arthur's  insijstina^ 
U{>on  Win  marriufie  with  the  girl  whom 
he  knew  to  be  his  own  daujihtcr,  bc- 
flomee  painfally  manifest.  With  great 
In^uiticc.  he  stendr  accases  his  gentle 
Tnfe  with  li;iving  Dccn  a  party  to  thin 
deceit — vef'ii>jf*^  to  scc  ner — obtains 
from  Arthur  tiome  rcpnrutiuu  for 
tlw  wrong  which  had  been  done  bun, 
hj  the  complete  restitntioa  of  all  hie 
property;  and  bcconins  mcro  (Uncon- 
tented and  inon'  reckless  in  his  con- 
duct than  ever.  The  story,  us  it  draws 
towaidt  a  conchuion,  increases  mate, 
rially  in  interest.  Sir  Arthur  Bouvcric 
and  his  daughter  leave  England.  Cecil 
becomes  m»  n»  entangled  with  Lady 
Havilaud — I  hey  return  and  live  in 
gri*at  obscurity,  Mrs.  Bouvcrie  being 
•fatijEed  to  have  reoonne  to  her  own 
—artfonSf  as  a  tKichcr  of  mnsici  to 
proctirc  the  mcan«»  of  existenre.  At 
length  a  casual  rencontre  takes  place 
between  Amy  and  her  cruel  husband, 
oat  of  whieh  etventi  arise  which  lead 
to  fi  reconciliation  between  them ;  and 
Cecil  has  discovered,  in  an  old  cabi- 
net, a  submjuent  will  of  his  grand- 
tather's  revoldng  the  clausti  under 
wluch  ho  had  become  entitled  to 


the  Bouverie  estates :  and  also  b<»- 
comes  aware,  that  until  he  himself  Imd 
informed  her  of  the  fact,  his  wife  had 
been  in  total  ignorance  that  she  wai 
the  daughter  or  Sir  Arthur.  A  eon«> 
plete  reeonciliatlon  takes  pUuK!»  and 
the  ia-^i  f^vouo  closes  upon  a  group  o^ 
smiling  and  happy  faco5. 

There  is  internal  evidence  in  abun- 
dance* that  thisstoiy  is  the  work  of  a  fe- 
rn ale  pen.  But*  with  every  disposition  to 
bo  as  anuablc  as  the  len>t  bilioii  '?  of  our 
tribe,  there  are  numerous  faults  scat- 
tered up  and  down  throughout  the 
prtges  wntch  we  cannot  alto^tber  pass 
over.  The  want  of  anv  Jirtistic  injre- 
nujty  in  ll:e  (development  of  the  plot 
Is  so  palpable,  that  it  must  strike  all 
our  readers;  the  incidents  are  most 
dumsy  and  ilUcontrivefl,  and  the  sub- 
ordinate characters  which  flit  through 
the  priTf^  «rcm  introdnc  ed  for  do  ob- 
ject that  we  can  discover,  tor  with  the 
process  of  the  ?tory  they  have  obvi- 
ously no  connection ;  nor  are  they  suf- 
ficiently amusing  in  the  way  of  epi- 
sodes to  interest  us  in  the  slightest 
dearee.  The  loves  of  Frank  Bere^ford 
and  Kate,  of  Captain  Stanhope,  Sey- 
mour Glonallen,  and  the  Lady  Kvelene, 
are  not  pictures  conceived  with  taste* 
or  exeeut»'<l  with  vigonr;  nor  is  the 
incldoiit  of  the  «tnlen  child,  npon  whieh 
liic  whole  I'raine  w<irk  of  the  story 
hinges,  by  any  means  a  felicitous  ex- 
pedient. Nnrses,  we  hope*  do  not 
usually  admit  sfran-'',  wandering beg« 
garwomen  to  such  tt  rnis  of  intimacy; 
nor  are  they  so  cavt  lcs  to  allow 
them  to  walk  oil  with  their  interesting 
charges,  without  taking  the  small^ 
trouble  about  the  mat  ter.  Neither  are 
female  mendicants,  who  have  enough  to 
do  to  keep  t  hemselves  alive,  .  covetous 
of  the  children  of  other  people;  they 
are,  in  general,  sufficiently  thankful 
to  be  exempt  fyom  sueh  charges*  either 
of  their  own,  or  of  their  neighbour's. 
At  least  we  have  never,  in  the  course  of 
our  experience,  heard  of  a  well-authen- 
ticated instance  in  which  an  itinerant 
beggar  voluntarily  tmdertook  the 
charge  of  an  infant  of  the  tender  age 
of  two  year?,  or  thereabout?. 

Th.^se  I'aults.  prominent  enough  as 
they  are,  are  yet  only  a  sam{>le  of  the 
class  of  imperfections  in  which  these 
volumes  abound;  they  are  such  as 
might  easily  have  been  avoided  by  the 
most  ordinary  eare  nnd  attention.  ^V'e 
tire  not  di&uoicd  to  analyse  too  curiously 
the  contrivanee  of  the  will*  under 
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irhichtbe  Bouverie  estates  passed  from 
the  possession  of  Sir  Arthur;  but,  had 
the  fair  writer  adont4:d  the  precaution 
of  inquiring  ftam  anj  lepl  fnend,  he 
'would,  doubtless,  hare  informed  her, 
that  the  species  of  oontinp;ent  remainder 
devised  by  her  fancy  was  about  as  absurd 
as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  There 
is  nothing  we  dislike  so  much  as  vulgar 
gentility,  and  of  thialieinotu  liralt  the 
writor  of  the  bode  now  befim  us  Ls, 
we  rejret  to  say,  too  f>ffen  5n>ilty. 
Then'  ij;  ah>o  a  very  tV*  <jut'nt  reitern- 
tion  of  an  expression  which,  however 
exoeptionable»  even  io  oral  discoiUM!, 
when  written,  is  an  outn^eona  Tto- 
latidii  of  all  the  rules  of  jiranimnr.  We 
allude  to  such  a  phrase  as  the  tbliow* 
ing 

**TIii«  wasaqnW'ti '11  tbnt  K  it  ^  have 
aD»wamlf  oafy  the  <uii  nul  chtA/te  io  ;  and 
pfdlemiag  her  total  ignorance  of  the  cause, 
and  a^ipoiing  it  wua  only  Lady  TIavilaad*S 
usual  manner  of  staring  at  people,"  fcc 

In  dealing  with  the  iaults  and  errors 
of  the  Tolumce  before  ub,  we  have 

leaned  only  u[)on  the  most  prominent. 

Amon':^  niucli  carclesj-ness,  incongruity, 
and  clumsHiess,  there  are  occiisioaally 
to  be  seen  traces  of  something  which, 
although  it  can  never  redeem  this  work 
from  the  imputations  to  which  it  is 
justly  liable,  yet  go  some  way  to  show 
that  the  writer,  with  care,  attentiuu, 
a  little  information  upon  the  affairs  of 
might  prodoce  a  book  worthy  the 
aeceptance  of  the  public.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  t^i)lrlt  and  vivacity  in  the 
following  dc?«cri])tion,  whirh  is  the  only 
extract  we  can  alford  to  give  :— 

**  She  was  surpasring  1ore1y»  and  tlte  cha> 
ractor  of  her  lieaiitv  was  so  strikinir  a?  to 
create  general  surprise.  She  was  of  the 
mhtdlt  die,  fatdtlemlr  fbnaed,  with  an  ease 
and  grace  in  all  her  movements  that  never 
forsook  Ikt,  thoiiL;h  blie  ofton  Mt  awkwari! 
heueath  the  shauie  of  a  conscious  shyned&  iu 
the  preseaoe  of  strangers.  Her  hair  wss  of 
that  pale,  golden  hue,  sien  cio  rarely — but 
w!jen  !<<»''n,  rogar.lod  jis  s'»  stranj^rly  beauti- 
ful, tlierc  bt'jn^j  not  the  sli^jhtest  trace  of  any 
other  colour  near  It,  save  that  of  the  purest 
yellow  ;  the  contour  of  her  face  was  oysIi 
its  complexion  exquisitely  clear,  with  n  freph 
tinge  uf  rose  upon  the  cheeks ;  while  her 
Sjjros,  black,  ami  briUisat,  seeuicd  sia- 
gulariyctfPtiasted  wkk  ilia  lust  off  her  fea* 


f.-Jin^,  per- 


taret,  which  were  those  of  the  fhlmt  blonde; 
yet  some  could  wish  them  otherwise  tfaaa 
vbtt  they  saw  tbsos,  ftir  if  bgr  aaaw  lh«f 
wars  thou<;!tt  too  bright  uad  dttk  to  sak  tiis 

fair  and  fcminiuo  cast  of  her  countenance,  the 
critics  would  have  but  tt\  watch  for  a  (tw 
moments,  and  they  would  hare 
their  giances  as  some  gcntl 
ht\\%<,  r<>«»  within  Ivr  bown,  a  ftno.^;?  ^ind 
swccine&i  of  expression  rivalling  that  of  the 
most  melting  blue  eye.  Her  moutit  was 
small  nil  1  deh'cately  formed ;  b^  teeth  white, 
and  tiiiely  cut :  and  I»cr  h:v:id.  ann.  and  foot 
beautifully  vhapi-d.  As  to  her  aecompUsli* 
mcnti^sbe  Iumw  mudc  well,  bMt,  fbnat^ 
fond  of  it,  wan  indolent  aboot  prurtksing« 
paiutiii;?  and  drawin^^  she  eaml  little  at>ml : 
licr  uaturul  ^ruce  carritid  her  easily  tiimo^ 
a  quadriUe^  th<High  she  was  never  Unn^ 
danvtug  ;  rcatiin^  >lit.'  loved,  and  she  was  a 
perfect  horscivonian.  Siic!t  wi^  Aniy  Ar- 
nold, the  child  of  chaiity,  uu  cut<riii|^  Let 
sixteenth  year.** 

Our  rapid ly-coQtrac ting  spaoo,  and  « 
the  ground  still  remaining  to  be  tr^ 
▼ellM  over,  remind  ns  thai  we 
be  brief  in  our  notice  of  this,  as 
as  the  other  works  which  aro  ••ill  on 
our  table.  The  **Manu'igeConLr:vct*'* 
is  aUo  by  a  female  hand,  aiul  although 
the  narrative  portion  of  it  is  more  rick 
«nd  flowing,  yet  we  think  this  periRsm» 
anco  of  Mi<-'  Hnilcrs  is  scarcely  cqnal, 
in  point  ot  ai)ility  or  weU>2»ustiiii£ied 
power,  to  that  of  the  former  lady  we 
nave  recently  dtsnisaed  fitm  ear  Ik^ 
rary  tribunaL    The  work  wUdh  we 
have  now  to  notice  has,  however,  one 
manifest  superiority  over  many  of  its 
contemporaries :  it  is  iu  two  volumes; 
and  this,  where  nnncocssary'  expao- 
sion  mast  be  regarded  as  tbe  viea 
of  the  age,  i^,  in  nur  opinion,  a  great 
merit.    Ahuost  all  the  novels  of  the 
day  might  be  curtailed,  at  tlu'  vrry 
least,  of  half  their  fair  prop4>ru«>us« 
without  abating  one  jot  of  tbev  vala% 
or  in  the  least  diminishing  the  intoest 
of  their  readers.     We  cannot  wcH 
liiscover  how  it  is — we  supp(>-e  throuiih 
the  eouuivance  of  the  cuuiient  geotie- 
men  of  the  Row— but  quantity  seaoM 
only  too  often  substituted  aa  the  test 
of  merit,  instead  of  quality :  and  we 
suppose  Mr.  Colburn  ami  his  coadju- 
tors look  upon  a  work  which  cou turns 
kn  than  tbe  oithodox  amnber  of 
fMiges  as  an  unsafe  spectikticsi*  We 
tiiMeraly  wish  we  oonld  coi 
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to  I  he  coTilrary.  ^^'c  know,  for  our 
own  pari,  we  would  infinitely  prefer 
two  neat  Tolumes*  or  even  one ;  and 
wewoudd  undertake  to  ^ay,  that  we 
could  rxf-rntc  otir  part  of  the  perform- 
ance— namely,  the  discussion  of  ibeir 
merits — with  much  greater  zest. 

The  scene  of  the  **  Marnngc  Con- 
tract" is  not  transitory,  as  the  lawyei-s 
say,  lint  local ;  it  is  laid  in  France, 
and  the  object  of  the  book  appears  to 
be  to  iUtutiate  the  aoeial  defects  of  the 
ayatem  of  matrimonial  alttances  which 
we  presume  is  siill  in  voirtio  in  that 
countnr'.     The  heroine,  throngh  the 
persuasions  of  her  mother,  has  early 
m  ]ife>  when  she  waHi  in  fact*  a  mere 
child,  been  fettered  by  a  matrimoniai 
engagement  with  a  man  very  many 
years  her  senior,  and  of  a  character 
and  coni]>lexion  by  no  means  adapted 
either  to  engage  or  to  retain  the  aflee. 
tions  of  a  romantic  girl.    The  motives 
of  this  frentlenian,  -vve  are  sorry  to  add, 
are  principally  mercenary.    It  has 
come  to  his  knowledge  that  his  mis- 
lres.M  will  eventually  oe  entitled  to  a 
•    con^id(.■rablo    fortune.     Her  mother 
dies  at  a  critical  period  of  her  history- ; 
she  is  thrown  upon  the  mercy  of  stran. 
gers,  and  at  last,  in  themidst  of  the  fluc- 
tuations of  hw  eventful  career,  another 
suitor  a  p>pro:ichos  more  agreeable  to  her 
taste.  ThedciUh,  byhisownhand,of  the 
gentleman  to  whom  she  was  previously 
engaged,  releases  her  from  the  con- 
tract.   But  this  event,  which  releases 
ber  from  her  matrimonial  difficulties?, 
has  the  efiect  of  plunging  her  into 
more  serious  troubles.  She  is  aeeosed 
of  the  murder.    The  circumstantial 
evidence  against  her  h  so  strong,  that 
she  runs  a  considera1)le  risk  of  being 
condemned,  but  for  the  timely  disco- 
-very  of  a  dooament  written  by  him 
fae&ne  his  death,  explanatory  of  his 
motives. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  the 
tale,  with  the  incidents  of  which  is 
mingled  another  story,  also  iUnstrative 
of  Parisian  life. 

It  will  scarcely  fail  to  have  been  ob- 
served bv  the  discriminating  reader,  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  these  novels  turn 
upon  an  event  in  hmnan  life  which  iB» 
doubtless,  an  Important  one  for  the  par- 
ties concerned,  t  nt  one  to  which  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  tiie  lady-writei'S  of  the 
day  atta«^an  undue  amount  of  promi- 
nence. Perhaps  this  is  but  natural.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  whole  bn»iness  of 
life  does  not  consist  of  marrying  and 


giving  in  marriage,  they  appear  to 
think  it  dees.  Their  labours,  their 
fancy,  their  genius,  their  wit,  are  all 
directed  to  the  illu^lratton  of  this  one' 
subject,  apparently  in  utter  oblivion, 
that  there  exij^t  utnny  other  events  and 
circumstances  of  lilc,  equally  prcsains; 
and  important.  This  is  the  main  fault 
and  defect  of  stories,  otherwise  lively 
and  entertaining,  and  containing  pa«- 
^ges  of  cloqueui^  and  beauty,  as  well 
as  many  scenes  of  dramatic  power. 
Into  the  fault  we  liave  alluded  to,  so 
common  to  all  the  writei-s  of  her  sex, 
Mi!<s  Kaikcs  has  of  eonrj;c  Adlen.  Bnt 
notwithstanding  this,  her  book  con- 
tains much  whichmustraise  it  abovetbe 
average  of  circulating-library  compo- 
sitions. Some  of  the  characters  intro- 
dueetl  dt  iiote  considerable  power  of 
observation,  shrewd  perception,  and 
nice  female  tact  in  analysing  the  feel- 
ings of  the  heart  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  imaginative  power  about  the 
rincipal  as  well  as  the  subordinate 
gures  of  her  story,  an  attribute  we 
are  sorry  to  say  too  oflen  wanting  in  the 
works  of  Misj>  Ualkes'  contemporaries. 
These  are  her  merits,  to  which  wc  are 
onlv  too  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  drawing  attention.  The  chief  defect 
of  the  book  is  the  verj-  startling  impro- 
babilitv  of  ni.nnv  of  the  incidents  whieh 
take  place,  as  well  as  of  s*  veral  of  the 
scenes  to  which  wc  arc  introduced. 
This  is  a  fault  for  which  no  grace  of 
manner  or  fertility  of  style  can  altoge- 
ther compensate.  In  proportion  as  a 
story  contains  faithful  representations 
of  scenes  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
of  feelings  which  we  have  experienced, 
and  of  actions  which  come  witliin  the 
range  of  probnlMlity,  will  be  its  power 
to  interest  or  amuse  us.  Where  the 
matters  of  which  it  treats  are  beyond 
this  level,  the  charm  is  gone,  aim  we 
feel  as  if  wc  were  listening  to  ?omc  one 
talking  a  language  which  we  do  not 
understand. 

Here  we  had  intended  to  have 
brought  our  observations  upon  tfie 
novels  of  the  day  to  a  close — tner  have 
already  extended  to  a  length  which  is 
somewhat  unreasonable ;  but  wc  can. 
not  conclude  without  calling  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  one  other 
book  whieh  has  made  its  appearance 
since  we  penned  the  commencement 
of  tbU  article — a  book  which,  although 
it  is  by  the  hand  of  a  young  writer,  is 
yet  one  of  »  pronuse  so  remarkable 
that  we  trust  we  shall  be  forgiven  if 
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wo     lain  our  readers  b^-  saying  a  few 
wonlfl  with  ttjfcrence  to  it. 
We  are  not  of  thoss  ti  ho  cxclum 

«£»M^u^l  a  rfMn:tn'^o,  Hpfa't^c  tli-  aut!jL»r 
has  chosen  to  lay  hies  siory  in  a  luuiote 
a^e.  Knowing  very  "well  that  all  man- 
kind, in  all  ni!i>.4,  have  been  influenced 
by  the  same  passiou!*  and  tc'elin::s — 
excited  by  hojK  S,  depn*  mI  by  tear?*, 
n»ove<l  to  lautihtcr  or  to  weeping  by 
th«i  mme  agencies,  we  ari  not  partiuular 
about  a  6<:ore  or  two  of  centuries  or 
so,  and  wonld  as  He!'  t;i;>*  lu  hmid  ii 
romance  of  Nimrod,  Nin  ^  >ro.ibJer, 
or  Scmiraiuiiii  as  a:;toi  v  ui  lite  pri  sent 
day. 

Un<loubtedlyf  toreprodncea  "eweU 

liii'i  -i  t  iii  "  louL,' pa.-i>e»l  away,  inaman- 
iitr  that  shall  en  ja^'ethe  attention  autl 
.^alisly  the  rcquiremenis  of  the  eeho- 
lar,  and  in  such  a  form  as  shall  make 
the  wh(tle  pai.'«'ant  at  onee  intelligible 
nrul  int.  li'siiiig  to  the  unleanuni  n-;«tler, 
is  u  ta:»k  of  no  ordinary  dithcultv.  it. 
is  this  difHcufty  which  bos  caused  some 
failures  in  the  romance  of  ancient  Ins- 
tory,  and  it  h  tlnM-  failures  uhMi 
hf»vo  mailo  flic  iiuhciuus  grieve,  and 
turn  away  Irom  Pioiies  of  a^ei  patit,  to 
unbend  tnemsolves  overficuons  which, 
being  pictures  of  to-day.  any  man  of 
oi'dinary  ability,  with  the  ur*e  of  his 
eyes,  can  produce,  and  >\hich  any 
nian,  of  whatever  ability,  using  his 
eyes,  can  recoj^nise. 

\\'e,  however,  are  not  to  be  deterred 
from  the  exaTtiiii.ition  of  a  romance, 
bucttUdti  it  protei>i>es  to  brin<^, before  us 
times  that  haTO  been  flown  over  by 
centuries.  We  are  aware  that  the 
recent  acquisition  of  ret(>n«lite  know- 
ledge— esiK'cially  when  hu  conveys  it 
through  the  ntedium  of  a  fiction — too 
often  tempts  the  acquirer  to  present 
bis  matenab  in  ^o  undigested  and  in- 
«li;:ostihle  a  ^hain-,  ih.it  tlieyare  not  to 
be  t  iidui-e<i  by  iious,  nieu,  uor  co- 
luuuis."  We  are  sensibly  rentindud 
of  what  may  be  done  in  ilii.i  way,  when 
the  folio-fraught  wretch,  jii»t  (merged 
from  the  titiie  honounxi  hbrary,  itag> 
gcrs  onward,  and 

•*  Solc-fUting  bj  Ui«  shum  of  old  romance," 

with  his  lt)U(l  swaying'  to  and  fro  on 
hi$  incompetent  uodUie,  lurches  for- 

ir4ird|  and— < 

•*  la  UmI  wui»vlg«Ut  tHiwm  b  twimVU'* 


We  rtiuuttakhet'  the  wikfp^  and  gApl^ss 
history,  with  tta  Mat  numable  Ihtlo 

fiction  cryin:;  out  withtik  aaA.duBk 

of  Ariel  pent  in  th:»  cloven  pine. 

Yet  there  arc  men  who  not  only 
overcome  obstacles,  but  who  delight 
to  encounter  them»  knowuig  pcarfectly 
well  what  they  are,  and  what  they 
themselves  will  have  to  accomplish  tie- 
forc  they  can  surmount  thi:m.  lie 
who  would  give  ns  a  romanr«  of  Roflsa 
in  its  tplemlour  or  its  decay,  such  ta 
will  excite  our  admiration,  must  h  ire 
pivvu>u^;y  iuibued  himself  with  wLlaI 
hiii  been  left  to  ua  of  the  iioui4R  |«o«s&s 
and  historians*  and  mnA  biive  deeply 
studied  and  comp.ired  the  iliustmti  .z» 
of  them  by  modern  coTTjmen tutors  :  he 
umst  possess  the  faculty  of  traii> port- 
ing ancient  liome  to  uiodern  liUi^taud, 
of  traiifilating  a  nation  into  En^Iibfa* 
of  bringing  up  before  our  eyes  the 
ghoNts  of  n  buried  a-j  •,  v.  ho,  however, 
miut  not  gibber  like  gliosis  that  oughi 
to  be  laid  in  the  Tiber,  bat  who  mast 
forthwith  M>t  aboQt  Gondueting  tbe::s 
^t  like  Koinan  men,  innTron«,  nn-1 
villains,  liavini:  rom  ttiin^  to  ru  t  an  j 
to  sutler,  which  shiU  excite  oui*  eu- 
nofiity  and  awaken  our  doliglit.  TIm 
author,  who  perlbrma  this  ardwms 
task  onlv  tolerablv,  mav  be  ?n:d  to 
have  succeeded;  he  who  does  it  well 
achieres  a  triumph — fur  to  do  thus 
much  is  within  the  prorinco  of  genius 
alone.  And  now  to  a  brief  ooMidflr- 
at  ion  of  **  Antonina." 

Mr.  Collins,  lu  hi.s  romance,  which 
we  have  juit  let  out  of  our  hands;,  kai 
adopted  a  principle  of  construction 
whit  h,  whiUt  it  cannot  fail  of  making 
it  luoi'u  [lopular,  because  thereby^it  is 
the  more  mteresuu^.  mu&i  have  im- 
mensely increased  tne  difficn^ies  ha 
had  to  contend  against.  An  histo- 
rical romance,  as  we  understand  the 
term,  having  been  tiiught  to  c.\)icct 
some  sndi  oonaumnMtion  from  its  au- 
thor, is  commonly  a  performaneu  ia 
which  eertiiin  cons]>icuous  historical  cha- 
racters pursue  tl'»>lr  aims  and  nttain 
their  ends,  wiiii  more  or  le&s  historioil 
truth,  whilst  the  fietitiout  personngcs, 
however  pionmingly  they  may  appi*ar 
upon  the  scene,  spetnlil\  shrink  intoin> 
significance.  As  in  ilie  aneieut  Kgypt- 
ian  paintings,  the  king  or  the  chict^  to 
bo  reeognised  at  an^  is  represuolfft 
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as  ti'U  ti:iu>s  ati  lurge  as  any  imlivi'lual 
ut'  his  arniy  ;  or  an  iSalan  and  hi:i  i'orce^ 
io  the  ifiiinial  eooelave  sit  **  in  their 
mrn  dimenaons,  like  themielv66»'* 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  fallen  angels  can 
only  obtain  stand iii^' room  as  dwarls, 
•o  in  the  historical  ruuiaace  we  uaually 
find  King  Camb}rs<it  or  King  Cophu« 
dSt  at  tfae  case  may  be,  stalking 
into  the  arena,  kicking  the  sand  about 
in  all  direct idns,  and  at  once  blinding 
the  eyes  of  his  attendants,  and  con- 
eealin;;  them  from  the  view  of  the 
fpoctalor. 

Mr.  Collint  hw  adopted  a  dtfiureiit 
Ipiaa.   Ue  says  in  bia  prefaoe : — 

**It  wiU  be  observed  that  the  only  two 
bistofical  p^Mnages  iaCiodticc  I  in  the  M~ 
lowinp  pi|^3  (the  Finf>cr>>r  Ilniiotiu.-)  and 
AUrtc),  appear  as  characters  of  secondary 
imi>ortanco,  as  rc^arda  the  conduct  of  the 
ttory.  Upon  cotisiilcrution  of  the  principle 
on  which  he  should  writ^,  the  author  dntilitcd 
the  propriety  (to  hit  case  at  lea>tj  uf  selecting 
beroes  and  heroines  fkt>m  the  real  peraonagca 
«f  the  period.  Hafiufed,  « n  thi^  plan,  that 
wliile  he  was  n<?cc>iRarily  udilin^^  from  itin-n- 
tion  to  what  was  actually  known,  Ats  Dctiua 
alight  bt  pbwed  fai  nn&vwiialiilt  emtraat 
vilh  truth,  and  that  he  might  be  unabiL:  ta 
4a rr)'  out  his  story,   written  upon  such  a 

SftUiiD,  without  confusing  or  fabify io^  dutt^ ; 
iia  failing  in  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
bis  anxiety,  vie.,  to  m  ikc  hi:<t  plot  invariably 
tkriae,  and  proccvd  out  of,  the  ^jrcat  lil-^tiPticil 
event:}  of  the  era,  exactly  iu  the  order  in 
wbkb  tbrf  occurred." 

A  plan  very  niudoily  stated,  vcr^' 
dextrotuily  designed,  uud  niuat  admi- 
rably execoted. 

The  romance  of  **  Antonina"  is  laid 
in  the  reign  of  the  Kmporor  Ilonorius, 
when  Aiaric  tlu*  (Joth,  inflantcd  to 
wrath  by  the  treachery  of  that  igno- 
ble monarch  at  Aquifeia,  sought  to 
gratify  at  once  his  vengeance  and 
cupidt^  by  laying  siege  to  imperial 
Kotiic.  W  hilst  the  futile  and  f'l  eb!o 
KmjHiror  huhls  his  petty  court  at- 
Kavenna,  Aiaric  invests  the  city,  nor 
raieet  the  siege  until  the  famine- 
atrlt  ki  11  <  itizens  are  too  glad  to  pnr» 
chase  his  deparfuie  at  the  price  of  five 
ihou^alld  ])ovuids  of  gohl,  lldrty  thou- 
aand  puund.t  of  silver,  four  thousand 
ailk  coats,  three  thousand  fleeces  or 
felh  of  a  scarlet  dye,  and  three  thou- 
sand pounds  (jf  poppiT.  During  the 
progress  ol  the  j-iory,  Ilonorius  ap- 
pears only  once,  and  Aiaric  plavs  but 
mu  inooittidenble  part  Aooox^u^ly, 
tJia  main  plot,  with  all  the  more  ini. 


)i'rtant  characters,  awakened  to  ideal 
ill)  by  the  siego  and  ita  eonsequencieaj 
rises  like  aa  exbalatioa  out  of  thtt 
nultus  of  fiction.  Antonina,"  in  a 
won],  is  a  story,  the  events  of  which, 
wo  arc  to  iniaprine,  were  transacted 
during  a  nieiaoriiljle  epoch  of  Ilomau 
history.  Had  there  been  no  siege  of 
lionic,  and  no  famine  in  it,  we  should 
have  had  no  such  scenes  described;  a3 
there  were  both — as  the  siege  and  fa- 
mine are  historically  tnu' — occasion 
was  given  to  the  author  of  presenting 
a  picture  of  Rome' m  her  deaMteaee, 
soon  to  be  succeeded  by  bCT  downfiil!, 
that  "  a  thousand  ih-eadftil  prodigies 
ftjietold,"  of  wliieh  lio  has  most  skil- 
fuiiy  availed  hinisclt'. 

But  while  we  admire  the  art  with, 
which  Mr.  Collins  has  interwoven  ro- 
mance with  hibtory,  uialvini^  the  latter 
subsidiary  to  the  furnit  r,  and  yet,  like 
mai»ter  and  slave,  muiuuily  dependent 
each  on  the  otber»  let  us  not  forget  the 
singular  interest  of  his  .  i  l  y,  and  the 
Taru'ty,  force,  and  originality  of  his 
characters. 

1'his  is  a  very  extraordinary  ro- 
mance. The  events  arise,  and  owe 
their  chief  interest  to,  the  idiosyaora" 
cies  of  those  who  bring  them  about, 
an<l  thev  ar<\  for  the  inr^st  part,  events 
wliteh  h:\v(.'  nevei"  apjH'Hix'd  in  the 
paj^cs  ut  roniHiice  before.  In  the 
whole  range  of  fiction,  there  is  nothing 
like,  and  then  fore  nothing  we  can 
compare  vitli,  ilie  «cenes  with  Gois- 
vintha,  1  ie:  nuinrie,  and  Antonina,  in 
the  faindiouse,  or  tiie  passage  of 
Ul])ius  throush  the  rifled  wall  of 
Home,  or  the  Banr^nct  of  Death  in  the 
house  of  the  patrician  Vet  ran  io,  or  the 
tcrriiic  rinsing  scene  in  the  ienij)!c,  in 
which  L  tpius,  Goisvintha,  Nuiuenan, 
and  Antonina  bear  a  chief  part. 

Kor  can  the  principid  characters 
claim  kindred  with  those  we  have 
been  aeen-fo?nei I  to  s  h'  ])loddin2  or 
{n'unciiig^dung  ilie  l>eulen  paths  ot  lic- 
tion  ;  as  though  such  wayfarers  hud  not 
often  been  encountered  before  in  other 
disgui.M!s,  and  chiinied  the  charity  of 
our  Im  bearancc  as  beggars,  or  as  high- 
wayrncu  demanded  tlie  inecd  of  our 
applause.  Ulpius,  the  pagan  priest, 
the  *MUnatic  for  the  wrong.**  who 
would  rc-erect  the  worshi|>  ot  his  gods 
upon  the  ruin^  of  expanding  Cliris- 
tiatdty,  is  a  conception  the  peniu'^  of 
whicii  would  have  ijccn  seen,  even  had 
It  not  beeo  so  eUborated.  Numerian, 
the  Cbristiau  "enthusiast  for  the  right,*' 
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it  he  will  not  jm|iress  ihe  mi<ici'  so 
powerful!/  (as  it  was  not  in  his  function 
to  do),  U  no  less  powerfully  drftwn. 
Opposite  9A  are  their  characters,  there 
is  ft  fimilitiulc  Ix  twooii  tlu-po  two  cha- 
racters which  haiintod  us  all  aluug,  and 
made  us  tremble  Tor  the  author ;  but 
m  tbe  last  aceoe  tlie  loliitioii  twaits 


*^Tbc  enthusiast  for  tbe  right  and  tbe 
fhnatlc  Ibr  tbe  wroii|^;  tbe  raao  who  had 

toilf  il  to  reform  the  Church,  «n«l  ('  nmn 
who  liail  d  iU  tl  trt  rr?!torp  thp  Ti  iiijilt,- ;  the 
man  who  had  received  and  trustcvl  the  ser- 
vant in  his  houae^  and  the  servant  who,  te 
that  house,  hod  betrayed  the  mastt  "  iru^t ; 
the  two  cl  I  a  meters,  sppnratetl  hi'.lurto  in  the 
aniblimc  di^^uniun  of  good  ond  bod,  now 
atnick  tof^her  in  tfemendoua  eontactf  as 
brotbren  wlm  had  drawn  their  life  from  one 
)iiOMT^e — wlio  rhihlren  had  been  sheUand 
under  the  same  roof !" 


Xotljinjz:  cnn  be  more  subtle  than 
the  skill  with  uhich  we  ai*e  made  to 
feel  the  sense  of  eimilitude,  without 
our  being  aware  of  the  relation  that . 
exists  between  the  two.  To  hare  con- 
cealed the  fact  would  have  been  easy  ; 
to  be  led  Insensibly  to  it,  until,  Trhen 
we  approach  it,  a  lipht  is  suddenly 
thrown  upon  the  chajraclers  of  both,  is 


a  uin&terpieceofgemus  andaniaeqoal 
cc in  unction. 
Eren  in  ibeae  davt  of  railfoad  rod- 

ing,  the  remarkable  merit  of  *' Aalo^ 

ninii,"  considered  ns  a  romance,  ii 
sure  not  t'l  overlooked.  Tl;«re 
a  merit  iu  it,  however,  to  whicli  w« 
would  draw  the  particular  attention  of 
our  readers.  In  these  da^s  of  rapid 
writing,  wf  Fce  few  or  no  mstancfiof 
such  polif-hod  pracc,  purity,  and  beaoij 
of  style,  a-s  invest  ''Antonina"  from 
the  £u^t  page  to  the  last.  Toeondode, 
it  is  a  very  noble  performance,  and 
must  make  for  the  author  (if  it  has 
not  already  done  ^^o"?  a  rqjutation 
which,  for  his  own  sake,  and  fur  die 
world's,  we  sincerely  hope  be  nuj 
snstatn* 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  a 
subject  ';v}iir'h  has  already,  perhaps, 
occupicil  more  of  our  space  than  majr 
be  acceptable  to  our  readei-s.  Inwhau 
ever  otner  qiialitieB  t]w  novels  of  the 
pieecnt  day  may  be  wanting  they  have 
nearly  all  one  common  merit,  whicb 
nuist  ulvvavs  go  Air  to  conipen«^ate  f'-r 
any  mere  literary  deficiency,  and  that 
oonsists  in  a  soond  and  wholesome  tons 
of  moral  feeling,  and  a  pm^eworthr 
refutation  of  much  of  that  levity  snd 
frivolity  which  a  few  years  ago  tts? 
the  prevailing  characteristic  ot  wofki 
of  fiction. 
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When  the  political  storms  which  are 
apitalintr  nations  shall  tiave  subsided — 
\i  Ik  p  the  revulutionar)'  madness  shall 
have  goue  through  its  appointed  phxues 
^wben  its  leiulers  and  promoterst 
raUed  to  a  factitious  elovation,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  spurious  celtljrity, 
«hall  have  been  reduced  to  their  proper 
stature*  and  divested  of  their  false 
splendour*  by  the  inexorable  sentence 
of  a  dispassionate  posteritj— one  monu- 
ment rai<»ed  b)  the  present  generation 
will  stand*  commanding  a  respect  and 
admiration  which  time  cannot  diminish 
nor  revolutions  reverse.  The  Rail* 
WAY  and  tbe  Locomotive  will  render 
for  ever  memorable  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Many  talk  flippantly  enough  of  tbe 
wonders  wrought  in  our  time  by  the 

application  of  the  discoveries  of  phv- 
sicfil  science  to  the  iuiprovenu-nt  of 
the  art  of  transport ;  few,  however, 
•re  in  a  condition  to  estimate  tbe  stu- 
pendous extent  of  what  has  been  ac- 
tunllv  ncconi j»!ishc(l  in  advance- 
ment of  lliat  art  in  various  parts  of  the 

Slobe*  and  still  let^s  of  w hut  will  pro> 
ibly  have  been  realised  before  the 
tburd  quarter  of  the  present  eentury 
shall  have  cxpirifl.  We  propose  in 
tliis  article  to  present  the  reader  with 
a  rapid  sketch  of  i>ome  ot  the  most 
•trikin^  exuinplfs  of  these  vast  ini- 
provent-  nts  which  have  been  made  in 
the  internal  comniunieatiem  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States.  Our  limits  nece.ssariiy  pre- 
clude details;  but  those  whose  curiosity 
may  be  awakened*  and  whose  interest 


may  be  excited  by  what  we  shall  state* 

may  slahe  their  thiritt  at  the  same  foun- 
tain from  wliich  we  have,  for  the  most 
part,  derived  our  information. • 

One  of  the  most  striking  circum- 
stances attending  the  improvements  in 
the  art  (>f  intercommunication  by  land 
is  the  lateness  of  their  date.  While 
all  other  departments  of  the  useful 
arts  were  advancing  with  giant  strides^ 
tbe  art  of  transport  was  comparatively 
stationary.  Wt»  select  some  curious 
examples,  quoted  in  the  work  jn^t  re- 
ferred to,  of  the  state  of  land-travelling 
in  Great  Britain  within  a  period  to 
recent  as  the  last  seventy  years 

•*  Until  the  middle  of  the  eif,'litLvntIi  ccn- 
tuiy,  most  of  tbe  merchandise  wiiich  was 
conveyed  from  pbws  to  place  in  Scotland  was 
transportetl  on  pnck-horses;  Imt  It  uas 
oecessnry  to  carry  mcrchaudisc  between  dis- 
tant places,  a  cart  was  used.  Tbe  time  re- 
quired by  the  comnion  canrien  to  complete 
their  journey  ?wm<»,  when  compjirptl  with 
our  present  standard  of  speed,  quite  incre- 
dible. Thni,  it  is  recorded  that  tbe  carrier 
between  Selkirk  nnd  Edinburgli,  a  distance 
of  Uiirty -eight  niik'S,  required  a  fortniirht  for 
bis  journey,  going  and  returning.  In  ItJTtJ, 
a  contract  was  made  to  estnbh.sh  a  coacli  for 
pas<3r'ng*»rs  In-twei  ti  TMInl -iir ^;li  aiiil  (jLe^i^'Ow, 
a  distance  of  forty-four  miles.  This  coacU 
was  to  be  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  the 
journey  between  tbe  two  places,  to  and  fro^ 
was  engaged  to  be  cf^mplt  t* tl  in  six  day?. 
Kven  so  recently  as  llic  year  17J0,  tije 
stage-coacb  from  Kdinbufigh  to  Glasgow 
to<jk  thirty-six  hours  to  mako  tho  journev. 
la  this  present  year,  IblU,  the  same  journey 
Is  made,  by  a  roots  three  mitss  longer,  in 
ens  hour  and  apbalf  I 


*  '*  Railway  Economy :  a  Treatise  on  the  new  Art  of  Transport,  its  Management,  Pros- 
pectn,  and  Kclations,  Commercial,  Fiuancial,  nod  SocUl ;  with  an  Exposition  of  the  PxictiosI 

KoMiU^  of  the  Kaihv.nys  iu  M(»cniiiou  in  tlx:  Unite<l  Kingdom,  on  the  Continent,  and  in 
Arociici."    By  Diony.>iu.'«  I.;irdner,  1J.C<L>    J;!mo.    London:  18d0. 
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*'In  the  year  ITi'.™  tlurc  n  i<  i»nt  o»i;« 

Thia  i»Urti-U  ouct;  a  iiK»iul»  fruui  (a<'li  of 
thoM  citirs.  It  luok  a  ftirtnle^^it  ta  perrunn 
thf  :  'irtii'V.  Al  tlif  faiiK-  »-,>  'ch  the  j  iuri:«?y 
belwix'u  LonUiMi  and  York  nMiu^rvU  tour  <lav». 

*^  Id  17  63,  the  numtier  of  p«9«enc<Ts  c^nu 
\'cyc<l  by  the  cuache^  ItetWiQCn  I>>i)'lun  Hn<l 
E«liiib(ir;:li  CI)-,)!!!  Hot  liavc  *'xr'->-<h!?  al'itut 
twuity-tivc  iMOHthiji,  aii'i  by  all  iiu-aui  uf 
oNivrvanoe  whatever  did  ni>t  extit-ed  fifty. 
Tth  iiit  m»iir*e  tweiu  Ivuidun  ami  Kdin- 
bur^h  III  Ibuo  was  uuc  hiUKinMl  aad  Mxtj 
times  greater  thiin  in  1 70^. 

**  At  prMiUt  llu;  r  .  iir-<'  isltwmscil  in 
a  m'l-  h  hiir'>*  r  njti l  il-'  impruvi-d  f.n  I- 
liiy  ajid  gnsaler  chuaime*3  ui  raiiwav  trans- 
port. 

"  Arthur  Voun^^,  who  Inivelli'.l  in  Lanca- 
shire about  th.>  ycnr  1770,  has  l>ft  us  in  lii-j 
tour  the  foUuwiu^  account  of  the  state  of  the 
roads  at  that  time: — '■  I  know  not,*  he  sayt^ 
•in  Xh''  wh"Io  ran^T'  <»f  l.i  i_'n  igo,  t<-rm«  suf- 
ficiently ex(ir«»^ve  tu  Uc^H-nbe  thU  infernal 
itMuL  Let  tm  moet  iwriouHly  caution  aB 
travellers  who  may  accltU-ntully  pr«[x>se  to 
tnvel  tliis  terriijK*  co'i"f  r\-  to  avolil  it  as  thev 
wuuld  the  devil,  for  a  iliousand  to  one  they 
hreak  their  necks  or  their  limbs  by  over- 
ihro^ ■«  nr  hreaUin^'s  down,  TIk-v  will  here 
meet  with  ruts,  which  I  actually  mcAsurtd, 
four  feet  deep,  and  Quoting  with  mud,  only 
from  a  wot  summer.  Wlust,  therefore,  must 
it  be  after  a  winter?  The  only  nt<  ndinj^f  it 
receives  is  tumbling  in  some  1(M).s«  stono4, 
which  8«rve  no  otlier  parpiise  ttian  jolting  a 
carriage  in  the  m  -  t  iutu!.  ;  I'  la  n)anner. 
These  are  not  merely  opiniuu^,  but  facts ;  f<»r 
t  actuatly  passed  three  carts  broken  down  in 
these  eighteen  miles  of  execrable  m-  iuory.' 

*'  Hp  s'ly-i  of  a  road  near  Warrini;t"»n, 
•  This  a  jmved  road,  m<*si  iufamou  ly  bad. 
Any  person  wonid  imagine  tlie  pi-ople  of  the 
country  had  made  il  with  a  vit  w  to  imme- 
diate des^tructiuu  !  for  the  bivatltli  is  only 
sufficient  for  one  cttni.it;o  ;  con-'i'(|ii>  !i4ly  It  is 
cot  at  once  into  rxit> ;  and  you  mny  ea-sily 
conceive  wh  it  .n  br.  ak-down,  tiislo.  atitig 
road,  rut«  cut  through  a  pavement  niuHt  be.' 

•♦He  says  of  a  road  near  Newcastle,  'A 
more  dreadful  road  cannot  be  Imagintd.  I 
was  obli^i^d  to  hire  twti  men  at  oiu-  place  to 
support  my  chai«>e  from  overturning.  Let 
me  peniuade  ail  travellers  to  avoid  thim  ter- 
rible country,  whi  li  mti-t  either  dislmato 
their  bones  with  broken  pavements,  or  buiy 
them  In  muddy  sand.' — jip.  32-84. 

It  would  be  diffleaU  to  find,  in  the 

history  of  human  progress,  a  fact  more 
striking  than  that  pointed  uut  by  the 
author  of  "  Railway  Economy,"  that 
the  preoiae  ground  travelled  over  bv 
Young  is  now  literally  relionlated  with 
railways,  over  which  tens  of  thousands 
of  passengers  are  transported  daily  at 


[Jane, 

a  speed  varjritig  fitmi  tfatr^  to  fifty 

miles  an  hour ! 

Th^  anu'tnentation  of  the  internal 
in!eic*>ur>e  which  necessarily  followtd 
the  oonstruction  of  railways*  forou 
one  of  the  tno^t  extraordbiary  fsctt  m 
statistic*.     Hrfore  the  opening  of  the 
railway  iKiwecu  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, tho  number  of  pa^engers, 
daily*  between  those  places,  did  not 
exceed  four  hundred.  Timnediately 
after  the  ficUity  of  rallw.iy  transjiort 
was  present,  the  number  amouQted 
to   16001     Nor   was  this  ineratt 
merely  a  sodden  change,  soeceeded 
by  a  stationary,  or  a  nearly  station, 
ary,  ratp  of  inter c<-»nrse.    The  p«dilic 
did  not  at  once  understand  the  Taloe 
and  importanee  of  the  fiwnfitir*  of 
intereoorae  thut  preaented.  Tfacy 
were  however,  more  and  morejuMly 
annreri.iteil,  from  rear  tovpar,  nt't^wf 
find  accordingly,  that  the  amount  of 
traveltinf^  underwent  an  ioereaie.ioths 
^i)ace  (»f  a        years,  which  would  be 
deviiH- 1  fabulou?,  if  it  were  not  attested 
\>\  undeniable  statistical  evidence.  la 
1 84ii,  the  number  of  passengers  booked 
on  the  railways  of  the  United  KiDg> 
dom  wa*,  in  round  numbers,  twentr- 
t^.ri  r  and  .i-h.ilf  niilllon^.     In  184^) 
it  rose  til  sixty  millions  it 
say,  five  aiiUions  per  moniii,  or  abeat 
170,000  per  day  1 

The  work  before  us  supplies  »  ▼WJ 
curious  analysis  of  this  vast  interc  nrie 
of  the  individuals  forming  fht  hive  of 
British  industry  atjd  enterprise.  It 
appears  that  about  half  the  tottl 
number  of  {  assengefS  are  of  the  third 
cKiss,  and  that  only  one  eighth  of  the 
whole  belanj,'  to  the  first  clas*.  This 
is  a  fact  as  unexpected  an  it  is  im^^- 
tant.  It  might  naturally  haw  bcrs 
supposed,  that  the  afilueut  classes,  the 
honr^errisie  ami  those  who  nre  TaA>e<i 
above  .•iuhsihtence  on  tiiu  nu  re  W8g^* 
of  labour,  would  lorui  the  staple  of 
railway  passengers.  We  have  befim 
us  «*  facts  and  figures  **  which  inc"''- 
t^^stibly  establish  the  rcverfe.  The 
laborious  class,  the  penny-a  raiJcrti 
form*  after  all,  the  great  customers  of 
the  railway  proprietors. 

But  it  may  be  supposed,  that  *j' 
though  the  interior  mav  travel  in 
greater  nuinberst  this  ma)  be  more 
than  compensated  by  the  greater  dtf> 
teNoee  travelled  by  the  superior  cla.-^' 
Here  again,  however,  our  prevision 
are  delusive.    Tme  it  i«*  Ibat  tl)« 
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average  distances  travelled  by  third 
cla^s  are  less  than  tijose  travelled  hy 
fir&t  class  passengers  ;  but  this  diffcr- 
fnce  beara  no  proportion  to  the  enor- 
mous  dijflference  of  the  number  of 
travellers  of  the  two  classes  re.spcc- 
tivfly.  T;il<In:^  tli"  nnmher  and  dis- 
tauctffs  travelled  tttgetlier,  it  is  found 
that  the  third  class  passengers  supply 
from  forty- two  to  forty^three  per  cent. 

tlie  Imsiness  of  the  railways  ;  while 
the  first  class  passengers  alone  supply 
less  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  it. 

From  facts  like  those,  railway  direc- 
tors may  leai'n  a  useful  Ies.son.  This 
ii  not  the  first  unlooked-for  truth  which 
experience  has  disclosed.  It  will  not 
be  fnr^T'ttrn,  that  when  railways  were 
fir-t  I'lojeeted,  passenger-traffic  was 
never  seriously  contemplated ;  and 
grave  engineering  authorities  declared^ 
that  00  sane  person  could  contemplate 
the  practicability  of  travelliDt^'  uj  cm 
tht  m  nt  so  great  a  speed  as  twelve  luiles 
an  hour ! 

Among  the  noiiceuLle  facts  brouglit 
to  light  on  the  volume  before  u» are,  the 
aversge  distances  travelled  by  diffen-nt 

classes  of  passcnj^eis.  One  of  the 
consequences  which  was  expected  to 
ensue  from  the  improved  facilities  of- 
fered by  railways  was,  that  passengers 
would  be  Induced,  by  the  great  cheap- 
ness  and  speed,  to  travel  to  greater 
distances.  Th.it  these  inhiconu'nfs 
have  hvvu  oj.erative  on  larire  iiuiubers, 
cannot  be  doubted.  But  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  same  inducements  have 
operated,  and  even  more  powerfully 
still,  in  tempting  much  greater  numbers 
of  passengers  to  take  short  trips,  who 
furuierly  used  little  else  tlian  their 
own  legs  for  the  purooses  of  locomo- 
tion. This  inevitably  follows  from 
the  fact,  which  is  established  by  the 
railway  statistics,  that  the  average  dis- 
tance travelled  by  all  classes  of  pas- 
sengers on  the  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom  does  not  amount  to  sixteen 
mite.<,  and  that  even  first  class  passen. 
gers  do  not  travel  on  an  average  more 
thnn  twenty- four  miles  one  with 
another. 

Nor  is  the  result  diftVrent  on  foreign 
railways.  In  France,  the  average  dis* 
t.iMi  e  for  all  classes  is  twenty>fiv6 
ruWvSy  in  Belgium  it  is  under  twenty- 
thrve  miles,  in  the  Germanic  States  it 


is  under  twenty  miles,  and  in  the 
United  States  it  does  not  exceed 
eighteen  miles.* 

It  will  be  remarked,  that  the  dis- 
tances travelled  by  each  passenger  are 
less  In  England  than  in  other  countries 
wlicrc  railway  transport  prevail?.  So 
far  as  relates  to  continental  states, 
this  fact  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
higher  rates  of  fare  charged  to  all 
classes  on  the  English  railways;  and 
as  respects  the  United  States,  it  is  er- 
plainc  d  by  the  nature  of  the  country, 
the  di^tributiun  of  its  population,  and 
the  comparative  ease  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  inferior  classes,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  everywhere  thd 
great  customers  of  the  railways. 

W'liile  \u  l:!i;jlaml  the  average  fare 
exacted  per  mile  from  passengers,  one 
da^is  talcen  with  another,  is  above  three 
half-pence,  the  fare  on  the  French 
railways  is  not  more  than  a  penny  per 
mile ;  on  the  German  railways  it  is 
under  tiiat  rate,  and  on  the  Helgian 
lines  it  i.s  lilile  more  than  three-far- 
things per  mile.  In  America  the  ave* 
rage  fare  for  passengers  is  nearly  the 
same  a«i  in  r^uul  ind. 

In  comparing  the  fares  on  English 
witi)  those  of  foreign  railways,  it  is, 
however,  necessary  to  take  into  aop 
count  the  speed  at  which  the  passen* 
ger  is  carried,  inasmuch  as  the  speed 
influences  in  a  material  degree  the 
cost  of  transport.  The  volume  already 
quoted  supplies  tite  following  compa- 
rative estimate  of  the  average  fpeed 
with  which  passengers  are  carried  on 
the  English  and  foreign  railways  . 

UUei  per  lnoiir. 

On  English  railways — 

Stoppages  included,    •  24}[ 
Stoppages  excluded,  •  32 
On  American  railways  :— . 

Stoppages  included,    .  15 
St(ip[»age>  excluded,  •  (?) 
On  Belgian  railways  : — 
Stoppages  included,  • 
Stoppages  excluded,  .  24^^ 
On  French  railways  : — 

Stoppages  included,    .    21 J 
Slopnai^cs  excluded,  •  27 
Un  (jenu;iu  railways:— 

Stoppages  included,   •  20 
Stoppages  e.\cludcd,  .    24 \ 
Thi-  a  Ivantaiie  of  the  Engli.sh  mil- 
Ways  ovar  foreign  ones  in  point  of 


*  Lardner's  Railway  Eooaomy,''  p.  600. 
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gpepfi,  \%  n  »t  ?o  grt?at  as  it  would  seem 
to  be  from  the  rt'jiortsof  the  extraor- 
dinary performances  of  English  trains. 
It  U  neeesaarjr,  however,  to  renember 
that  the  estimatM  giTen  above  are 
averageretults ;  that  m express  trains 
are  o-rnparatively  few,  and  that  they 
are  mure  than  neutralised  in  the  aver- 
age ebtiinates  by  the  more  numerous 
third  ciass  trainst  which  stop  at  all  the 
stations,  and  run  at  a  low  rate. 

The  greatest  speed  of  any  regular 
express  trains,  exclusive  of  stoppages, 
is  that  of  tlie  Great  Western  from 
London  to  Exeter — the  rate  of  which 
is  51^  miles  an  hoar.  Bnt  on  the 
same  line  the  speed  of  the  third  class 
trains,  excludini;  stoppages,  is  little 
more  than  10  miles  an  hour.  The 
following  are  the  estimates  of  the 
speed  of  the  express  trahis,  exclusive 
of  stoppages,  on  the  principal  English 
railwajs:— . 

Milc»  i>cr  hour. 

London  to  Liverpool,    .  37f 

,f        Exeter,  •   •  51^ 

ff         Southampton,  45^V 

n         Dover,    .    .  4B\ 

„         Brighton,    .  30^ 

The  stoppages  reduce  these  speeds 
by  about  one-fourth. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  circum- 
stances attending  the  creation  of  rail- 
ways. Is  th»»  amount  of  capital  which, 
witiiin  a  limited  period,  hm  been  ex- 
pended in  their  construction  and 
equipment.  According  to  the  oalcu* 
lations  supplied  in  the  work  before  us, 
there  were  in  operation  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1849,  in  different  parts 
of  the  globe,  a  total  length  of  16,656 
miles  ot  railway,  on  which  a  capital  of 
£368,567,000  had  been  actually  ex- 
pended. Besides  this,  it  estimated 
that  there  were  at  the  s;iuie  epoch, 
in  progress  of  construction,  a  fur- 
ther extent  of  7,829  miles,  the  cost  of 
which,  when  completed,  would  he 
£146,750,000!  Thus  when  these  latter 
lines  shall  have  been  brought  into  ope- 
ration, the  pop'tlation  of  Euro])e  and 
the  United  Status  (fur  it  is  tlit-ie  ouly 
that  railways  have  made  any  progress) 
will  have  completed,  within  the  period  of 
less  than  a  qnru'ter  of  a  century,  20,483 
miles  of  railway  ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
greater  length  than  would  completely 
surround  the  globe,  at  a  cost  ofabove 
five  hundred  milltona  sterlrog  I 


[Jane, 

To  accomplish  tli's  >tuj>eM.]o'j-w  rl-, 
human  industry  must  have  appropn- 
ated,  out  of  itsannuiil  savings,  iweoty 
millions  sterling  for  tweoty-five  soa> 
cessive  years ! 

Of  this  prodigious  investment,  the 
small  spot  of  the  globe  which  we  in- 
habit liXiS  had  a  i>hare,  which  will  form 
nut  the  least  striking  fact  in  her  los- 
torv. 

or  the  total  length  of  railway;  in 

actual  operation  in  all  part?  of  lie 
globe,  twenty. seven  miles  in  every 
hundred,  and  of  the  total  leogtb  >a 
progress,  fifty-seven  miles  in  every 
hundred,  are  in  the  United  Kingdom ! 
But  the  proportion  of  the  emire 
amount  of  railway  capital  ci:>titributtJ 
by  British  industry  is  evrn  more  rt- 
markauie.  It  appears  tlut,  of  the 
entire  amount  of  capital  expended  oa 
the  railways  of  the  world,  iifiv-four 
pounds  in  every  hundred  ;  and  of  tl»e 
capital  to  be  expended  on  those  io 
progress,  sixty-eight  pounds  in  evert 
hundred,  are  appropriated  to  firitin 
railwajrs  I  i 
The  vast  resonrcea  arising  from  the  i 
economical  t  nteruri^f  :ii>d  indu^trT  of 
this  country  cauuot  lull  to  be  reg^arded  | 
with  astonishment  and  admirAttou, 
when  we  consider,  tn  addition  totlieie 
results,  the  fact  that,  while  a  Isifs 
amount  of  Britbh  capital  ha:;  bem 
applied  to  the  construction  of  foreign 
railways,  no  amount  of  t'orvij^n  cipi- 
tal  worth  meuliuuiug  has  been,  OQtbS 
Other  hand,  invested  in  British  rail- 
ways. 

From  what  we  have  stated  above, 
it  appears  that  the  length  of  rail»a/ 
constructed  in  the  United  Kiogdoo  is 
proportionately  less  than  the  relstivf 
amount  of  capital  expended.  Tlui 
arises  from  the  greater  efficiency  ef 
construction,  and  conseqncntly,  greit* 
er  cost  per  mile,  of  the  Hritish 
railways.  These  are  generally  double 
lines,  provided  with  numerous  statise^ 
many  of  which  are  of  vast  dimeaiios^ 
and  splendid  construction  and  decors- 
tion.  The  rolling  stock  (which  isi  of 
course,  included  in  Uie  capital)  is  upon 
a  bcale  commensurate  with  the  traffic* 
In  other  countries,  as,  foresaiopl^^ 
the  German  States  and  America,  lbs 
lines  are  mostly  single,  the  stations  are 
less  numerous,  Ukd  constructed 
much  less  co:>t. 

The  average  sums  per  mile  expen*I*« 
on  the  comtmotion  and  equi|Mt<' 
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xho  British  r.-illwajr?,  nnJ  those  of 
oiher  couiUries»  are  as  luiiowii:— . 

Britltth  Railways,  .  ^40,000 

Uoitei]  Sutea, .  •  8.000 

France,            .  .  -20.800 

Bel-iuin,          .  .  is, (100 

Grroan  Stales,  .  11,000 

Fe  w,  whohnve  not  actually  travelled 

Ihrouirh  the  United  Staten,  have  anjr 
adequate  notion  of  the  prodigionsnppa- 
Tdtui,  natural  an«]  artiBciul,  of  intt  rnal 
transport  which  that  wonderful  country 
pos>e»ses.  Dr.  Lardnert  who  person- 
ally witnessed  it  in  more  than  one  i  x- 
t»  riil  m1  tour  through  every  part  of  the 
Union,  has  sup[»Hed  a  detailed  report 
(>n  that  fiuhject  in  one  of  the  chapteni 
of  the  work  already  quoted.  After 
shewing  that  with  a  population  which» 
aceordin}^  to  the  census  of  1640, 
scarcely  ex(  «*pd<'cl  seventi'en  inillinii?, 
a^vstim  of  canal  navi'j.itioii  lind  thin 
been  compieti  <l  on  tlie  inu.^t  etVictf  nt 
scale,  amounting  to  nearly  4,400 
miles,  at  a  cuht  of  twenty-eight  tniU 
lions  sterling.  The  author  proceeds 
to  give  an  interesting  ncctnini  of  the 
steam-navigaiiiin  on  llitj  American 
rivtr?,  over  all  of  which  he  had  passed 
more  than  once,  and  witnessed  per- 
sooallj  what  he  states 

"  The  fittnniera  which  navi^rate  the  HiuiMtn 
■rs  ve.*M-l.H  of  great  ni.ijjnitude,  splendidly 
l!tl«il  up  for  tite  sccoinuKHliition  of  paiucii- 
g<r<;  am!  thh  niii;:;iiiniiic  aiul  npl, udour  of 
accoinniodation  have  been  cuuUiiually  aug- 
mented from  year  to  year  to  the  present 
time. 

"It  is  not  oidy  In  dinKiisiciis  tliat  thoac 
\t%tteU  have  luidergoue  iinproveuieuts.  The 
exhibHion  of  die  befttttlAi11j*fiiitoh«d  ma* 
cliincry  of  the  £n|^h  Atlantic  hteaincrs 
jilyint^  t<»  New  York,  did  not  fail  to  cxcitL' 
the  emulatiiiu  uf  {Ih>  Aniericun  engin^rs  and 
steam-  boat  proprietor*,  who  oeascd  tobecon- 
tei.t  Mith  the  comparatively  rude  though 
Hlicient  Mructure  of  the  mechanism  of  their 

am  •bouts.  All  the  ve:«Hcl8  more  recently 
ceastructed,  are  aocordin^dy  finished  and 
( ven  dcoonitcd  in  tlie  mtmt  luxurious  man- 
ner. Ill  r*^ftcrt  of  the  arcommodations  which 
ttiey  alioni  to  paKscngciii,  no  water  cuinum- 
niiation  In  any  oountr}'  in  the  world  can 
c-omparo  with  them.  Nothing  can  excectl 
tlie  8plcn(l>air  anil  luxury  of  the  furniture. 
Silk,  velvet,  and  the  most  cxpeu^ive  carpet- 
ing, niirroni  of  immense  megnUnde,  gilding, 
end  carving,  are  profusely  supplied  to  de- 


Ct  rale  tin  »e  vessel-*.    Kvcn  the  en^iiie-room 
in  mnm  uf  them  i->  lined  with  mirrors.  Iii^ 
the  AlichH  for  example,  the  end  of  the  n  om' 
coiitaiuln;^  the  niarhincry  is  composetl  of  one 
large  mirrfr,  in  which  tlie  movements  of  tho 
Iiighly-flaiiihed  mechanism  are  rsflccted." 

All  the  Hudson  steam-boats  of  the 

lai*{;er  class,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
Isaac  Newton,*  tlic  ilendrik  Hudson, 
the  New  World,  the  Oregon,  and  the 
Alida,  are  capable  of  running  from 
twenty  to  twenty-two  miles  an  hour, 
and  make  on  an  average  ei^^hfrcn 
miles,  stoppages  included.  The  author 
ohserves  that  these  Eastern  steamers 
are  free  from  the  danger  so  noto* 
riousty  incidental  to  the  Wt  stern 
boats,  and  which  we  shall  presently 
notice.  During  the  last  ten  years  not 
u  siiij^He  catastrophe  has  occurred  to 
them  arising  iVom  explosion,  although 
cylindrical  iKiilers,  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
are  used,  cotnposed  of  plating  five* 
.sixteenth."*  of  an  incli  thick,  with 
ttteam  of  50  Ihs.  pres-ure  per  inch. 

Nothing  in  the  hi>tory  of  transport 
by  land  or  water,  affords  any  parallel 
for  the  combination  of  cheapness, 
luxury,  and  splendour  presented  by 
the  «team>navigatioa  of  the  Hudson « 

"  Previously  to  1844,  the  lowest  fare  be- 
tween New  York  and  Albany,  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  mih  .'*,  was  four  sliilliugs  and 
fourpenco  (tne  dolhir).  At  present  the  fare 
id  two  shillings  and  twopence,  ami  fur  an 
additiooal  sum  of  the  same  amount,  the  paa> 
>«<'n^'er  can  command  iIil-  hiKtiry  of  a  sepa- 
rate state-room.  When  the  oplendour  and 
magnitude  of  the  accommodation  is  eon- 
sidered,  the  magniticenee  of  the  furniture 
an<1  arrrssfiricH,  tin'  ihi'npness  and  luxurinua- 
iiess  of  Uie  table  (eadi  meal,  supplied  on  tlie 
most  libeml  scale,  costing  only  two  shillings 
and  two  pence),  it  will  be  admitted  that  no 
Himilar  examjtk"  of  i  heap  locomotion  can  be 
fvuiul  in  any  part  of  the  world.  I'ajUiengers 
may  there  be  tnmsported  in  a  floating  palace, 
surrounded  with  nil  the  convcniciin'.s  uiul 
Inxuricfi  of  tlie  ino.st  splendid  hot<  1,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  fur  less  tUaa 
one-sixth  of  a  peimy  per  head  per  mile. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence,  dur- 
lii;^'  tlio  summer,  to  meet  individuals  on  board 
the.s«  Ixats,  who  have  lodged  themselves 
there  pennanratly  during  a  certaUi  part  of 
the  season,  iii!»tcad  of  establishing  them- 
selves, in  customary,  at  some  of  tlie  hotels 
in  the  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Their  daily  expenses  in  the  boat  are  n  fol* 
lows:'— 


*  Nut  cttlU'd  after  the  great  philosopher,  but  after  a  ^reat  American  mi;rcliaut  of  that  name. 
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Such  accoinm»>l:iti<in  is,  on  the  whole, 
more  ecuDomical  Uixui  any  botvl.  The  state- 
room U  as  luxanoii!«ly  fumiHtioU  as  the  most 
handaoma  bedroom,  an  I  i>  more  spiicious 
than  the  lOom  ia  pitkeUabipa  aimilarl/ da- 
si^)atc>d. 

**To  obtain  an  ad^qtuto  notion  of  tlia 

Ibnn  ami  -tri;(  hiro  of  one  of  the  tir^-claM 
Steam- boats  on  tiie  Hudson,  let  it  t>c  sup- 
poiscd  that  a  l>oat  U  constructed  similar  ia 
funn  to  a  Thames  wheny,  bot  above  throe 
hundred  An-f  V'n^.  ;iuii  twrnty-fivo  or  thirty 
feet  wide.  L  (>ou  Uuis  U  t  a  pUifurm  of  car- 
paitrf  be  bid,  projecting  several  feet  upon 
•  'tlier  side  of  the  lioiit,  and  at  stem  and 
stern.  The  »pf)caranco  to  the  eye  will  thm 
be  that  of  an  immouac  raft,  from  two  bun- 
dled and  flffy  to  three  hundred  and  Wty 
\on^,  and  "nme  thirty  or  forty  f<H't  wi  l.-. 
Upou  U)is  liuoriag  let  as  itnagitte  au  uUung, 
rectangular  wooden  erection,  two  stories 
hifjh,  to  lie  rais^nl.  In  the  low(  r  part  of  the 
ho'it.  and  mvh-r  the  flooring  jii^l  iin  iitiAnfd, 
a  long  narrow  room  is  coutetrnctevl,  having  u 
series  of  births  at  either  side,  thnw  or  four 
tifTs  h*:rh.  In  tlio  centre  of  this  fluoring  is 
usually,  but  nut  always,  incloa*  d  nn  oblong, 
lectsngular  ^pace^  within  which  the  stenm 
macliinery  h  phu^cd,  and  thi:^  inclosed  epace 
is  c«»n(iniiri  upivanls  thron;,di  {he  structure 
raised  on  tiie  platform,  and  is  intersected  at  a 
eertsin  b«^t  above  the  ptatfisnn  by  the 
shaft  or  axle  of  the  p  ul  ll.  -wheels. 

"These  wheels  are  propelled,  generally, 
by  a  single  engine,  but  occasionally,  as  in 
tb*'  I'uropean  vessels,  by  two.  The  paddlA- 
wheels  arc  u.«u;illy  of  ;it  diameter,  vary- 
ing from  thirty  to  lorly  feet,  acoording  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  boat  In  the  wooden 
building  raised  ujwn  the  platform  already 
mentioned,  is  contained  .i  magnificent  >nl.K.n 
devoted  to  ladies,  and  to  those  gtnillenien 
who  aeoompsny  then.  Over  thto,  In  the 
upper  story,  h  con«trnrtod  a  row  of  small 
b«^ -rooms,  each  liundsooicly  furnished,  which 
those  paaiengers  ean  have  who  derire  seclu- 
sion, by  pa>^ng  a  small  additional  fare. 

"  Tlio  lower  apartnuiit  i.^  conunooljT  nssd 
as  a  dining  or  breakfust-room." 

The  busy  nppewtnce  presented  hy 
the  spacious  besom  of  tlio  Hmlson, 
and  the  adroit  innnrig-i'iiKiit  of  these 
monstrous  vessels,  runiung  at  twenty 
nilec  and  more,  through  crowds  of 
vessels  of  every  sort,  is  described 

**Ko  spectacle  can  be  more  remarkable 
than  that  wMch  the  Uodson  presents  Ibr  se> 
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venl  orfles  above  New  Toik.   The  itil 

with  which  these  en'-rnious  vessels,  nietftr- 
in<;  from  three  to    fonr  hundred  Aset  ia 
length,  ore  made  to  tArtdf  their  way  tlmn^ 
the  crowd  of  >lii^';'In  j-.  of  ^xfry  de?enptiaB, 
mnvin-^r  ovrr  tli«'      •  "f  thtrs-:  ^{»acioll»  rirfTS, 
and  the  rare  occunvni^  ot  acdd^ats  firm 
collision,  are  truly  adodnihla.   In  a  dnk 
nii;ht  these  boats  run  nt  the  top  of  thvir 
s|)eeti  through  fleets  of  sailing  x-essels.  Tte 
bells  thrul^;h  which  the  Meersman  speaks  It 
th<'  en;;ineer  SeSTOely  t  v.  r  c  ase.  Ofthiac 
bolb  there  are  sevoral  of  di(f«?rent  tones,  in- 
dicating the  didereot  operatkoos  which  tke 
engineer  is  oommsnded  to  mahev  each  ai 
stopping,  starting,  reversing.  >ln.k^':u;i-'.  -  •  | 
cclorating.  &c.    At  the  slightest  tap  of  oat 
of  these  bells,  these  enormous  eoginei  ait  i 
Stopped,  or  sUrted,  or  reversed  by  Uie  eofi* 
neer,  a«  thoui^h  tlioy  wrrT«  the  playtliingtfi 
child.    These  vessels,  proceediog  at  sixtxsea 
or  dghieen  miles  an  boar,  are  pnpdkd 
among  the  crowilod  shipping  with  »  madl 
skill  as  almost  to  graze  the  ^id*     l> -Ti,  w 
sterna  of  the  vessels  among  which  thr-y  yx^. 

"The  difficulty  attending  the.  n  1h 
tionsi  by  a  ve^S'  l  5U(  h  as  th-  X^-w  Warli, 
for  example,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
yards  long  and  twelve  yards  wide,  nsr  bt 
easily  imagined ;  and  the  promptitude  and 
certainty  with  whic  h  pni;in<»  whosie 
totii  are  seventy-six  inches  in  dianutcr,  and 
whoee  stroke  is  fire  ynids  hi  lengthi  it 
govcnied,  must  be  truly  sitrpiriaing.* 

The  navigation  of  the  MissinipiSi 
an<1  the  other  western  river^y  is  om- 

ducted,  however,  in  a  manner  whojfy 
different.     Every    one    is  liiniiiwr 
with  tiio  deplorable  accidents  vhkli 
'  occur,  fk>om  time  to  time,  on  these  tsit 

streams,  and  the  terrible  loss  of  Rfe 
which  so  of-en  attends  thetn.  Thf'S 
accidents,  instead  of  dtiiiitii^hing  viib 
the  improvements  of  art,  appear  » 
ther  to  have  increased.  Eogioserii 
disregarding  the  heart-rending  narra- 
tives continunlly  pnSl'?5hed,  have  done 
literally  nothing  to  check  the  evii,  as*! 
it  may  be  justly  said  to  be  a  disgrace 
to  humanity,  that  the  legislature  of 
the  union  has  not,  ere  this,  inte:po*(ii 
its  authority  to  chef^k  abuses  which 
are  productive  ol  such  national  co- 
mities. 

In  a  Mississippi  steamer  the  esbiol 
and  "^aloons,  although  less  znagnili* 
cently  appointed  than  in  the  Hudson 
boats,  are  equally  spacious.  Tbej 
ara  erected  on  a  flooring  or  phitfens 
six  or  eight  feet  above  tiie  deck  of  the 
vcssi'l.  upon  tot's  (Ifck,  aii'l  in 
Space  under  ihv  t]  >«riiig  wliicli  mu" 
ports  the  cabins  and  saloons  occup*^ 
by  the  pos&engers,  ore  plaoed  tbsca* 
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^ines,  which  ai^  of  the  eoBrite»t  utrno- 
fnre.  Thoy  are  invariably  worked 
^  ith  high-pressure  yto.mi,  without 
c  >r:f!enR.itit)n.  In  ortkr  t«j  obtain  tho 
etlcct  which,  in  the  Hudson  boats,  is 
due  to  a  good  vacunm,  the  steam  is 
uaed  under  an  extraordinary  pressure : 

**  I  have  myself,"  says  Dr.  LarUner,  "  fre- 
quently witnessed  bollera  of  the  most  inarti- 

tifijil  construction  worlicd  with  steam  of  the 
full  pressure  of  120 IUm  |H>r  s^^inrc  inch  :  but 
more  recently  tliis  ])reii*urc  has  been  in- 
cieaset],  the  onhnary  working  prcssoie  betn;^ 
now  loOlbs.,  and  I  am  jusureil,  on  guod 
auUiority,  that  it  is  not  (lufn-fiueutly  rai:^ 
to  ercn  200lb8.   Tbe  boilers  are  cylindrical, 
of  large  diameter,  and  of  tlie  rud*  t  Ivind. 
\Ylirn  rT»fnriiin;:^  fl;ie-«   arc  f*r.tH",ru;:tr-:l  jn 
tlieii),  tiie  Hprice  left  \a  so  cia.ill,  thai  ihc 
•ligbteat  variation  in  the  quantity  of  water 
tla'V  contain,  or  in  the  trim  of  the  vessel, 
causes  tlie  upper  dues  to  be  uncovered,  and 
tbe  intense  action  of  the  furnace,  in  this  ca^e, 
soon  renders  them  red  liot,wlien  a  frightful  ool- 
lMp:»c  is  almost  inevitable.    The  red  hotinm, 
no  louder  able  to  resist  the  intcnije  pres^ure^ 
ipivee  way,  the  boiler  explodes,  and  Uie 
scalding  water  id  bcattered  in  all  direetions, 
often  pru<luein{?  more  tcrriblL'  clFectjj  tUau 
even  tin-  fra^;ment!*  of  the  boiler,  which  are 
projected  around  with  destructive  ft'  v>. 

An-th',T  fre^jucnt  cau'^''  in 
these  boilers  is,  tlie  quautily  of  mud  held  in 
Bu-^penuon  in  tbe  waters  of  the  Btissiasippi 
below  tho  mouth  of  the  Missouri  As  t'-  ! 
Vv.it.  r  in  tho  lx»ilT  is  evaporated,  the  Ciirthy 
matter  which  it  held  in  sus|K-nsion  remains 
Lchind,  and  accumulates  in  the  boiler,  in  the 
bottom  of  whicli  it  is  at  l.n:^tli  c  '11  i  t.  '1  in  a 
thick  stratom.  This  eurtiiy  stratum  col- 
lected within  the  boiler  being  a  non-conduct- 
or, tlie  heat  proceeding  from  the  furnace  is 
iutcrceptcd,  and,  instead  of  !>•  inj:  ubs<>rbed 
by  the  water,  b  accumulated  in  tiic  boiler- 
pialea,  which  it  nlUmately  renden  red-hot. 
Being  thus  softened,  Uiey  give  way,  and  the 
boUer  hursts." 

The  only  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to 

blow  out  the  mud* from  time  to  time» and 
introduce  fro«h  w.^tor,  but  the  pnjjinp- 
driverji  and  captains  do  not  like  this, 
and  almost  sy.si<;iiiatica11y  neglect  it. 
They  are  too  intent  on  obtaining 
speed — and,  to  use  their  own  phrase, 
"goinp  a  head" — and  they  have  little 
be&itatioQ  in  risking  their  own  lives 
and  those  of  the  passengers,  rather 
than  allfiw  themselves  to  be  outrun  by 
a  rival  boat. 

The  nin^rnitude  of  these  boat?  is 
little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Hudson]  they  are*  bovevert  con* 
•truotod  more  with  a  view  to  tik«  to* 


eommodation  of  freight*  earr)  lug  down 
the  river  large  quantities  of  cotton- 

and  other  produce,  as  wri!  .i.  pa<>-en- 
gers,  to  New  Orleans.  Man)  ofiheso 
ves'stls  are  300  feet  and  upwards  in 
lengthp  and  are  capable  of  carry  ing  a 
thousand  tons  of  freight*  besides 
n(Tori!;ii:'  luxurious  accommodation  to 
a  large  number  of  cabin  passengers, 
and  three  or  four  hundred  deck  pas- 
seiiprers. 

The  progress  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  construction  of  railway.*,  is 
scarcely  less  surprising  than  tlie  re- 
sults of  their  river  steam  navigatiom 
The  actual  extent  of  railways  now  un. 
der  traffic,  in  the  several  states  com- 
pnsinir  the  union,  is  not  much  short  of 
7,000  miles  I  Of  this  length,  more 
than  4,000  miles  were  open  as  early  as 
1843,  before  England,  o?  any  other 
country  of  Europe,  possessed  railway 
communication  at  ail  approaobiog  to 
the  8  une  extent. 

.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
chief  theatre  of  railway  enterprise  has 
been  the  Atlantic  States.  The  Mis- 
sissippi and  it^  immense  trihutaries 
servi)  the  purposes  of  the  Western 
States  so  efocieDtly,  and  the  population 
is  comparatively  bo  thin,  that  many 
years  will  probably  elapse  before  any 
con'^^derahle  extent  of  railway  com- 
munication will  be  established  in  that 
vast  territory.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  various  detached  railways,  inter- 
secting the  most  remote  regions  of  the 
Missi.Hsippi  valley.  Dr.  I.  inlner,  who 
travelled  over  all  of  them  repeatedly, 
says 

To  tbe  traveller  in  these  wilds,  the  as- 
pect of  »uch  artificial  lines  of  tnuis])ort  in 

the  inid-st  of  a  rountry  a  i^r^'nt  portion  of 
which  h  still  in  the  slate  of  native  furest  is 
mo3t  remarkable,  and  strongly  cluuracteristic 

of  the  irroprc-sihle  spirit  of  enterprise  uf  it< 
population.  Travelling  m  the  backwoods  of 
HiiuisMppi,  through  native  forests  where, 
till  witlUn  a  few  years,  huma«i  foot  never 
tro.I,  tlirough  .solitudes  the  stillness  of  which 
was  Uttvor  broken  even  by  the  red  inau,  I 
have  been  filled  with  wonder  to  find  myself 
drawn  on  a  railway  by  an  engine  driveij  by 
an  artiaanfrom  Liverpool,  and  whirled  at  the 
rata  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  by  tho  higliest 
refinements  of  the  art  of  locomotion.  It  is 
not  ca-'-y  to  de.-^iTiUe  the  inipression  produc  d 
as  ouu  itees  the  fright^ited  deer  >Ukrt  from  its 
latr  at  the  snorting  of  the  ;)oiiierou9  ma- 
chine and  the  appearance  of  the  snake-like 
trr.iti  which  follows  it,  and  when  one  n»fl  •^'tH 
on  all  that  mau  haa  accomplished  wilixiu 

half  a  oentmy  hi  this  ngkML* 
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In  the  nioile  of  con<luctinjj  the  \  n- 
llness  of  the  railways  there  are  many 
pernliai  ities  w  hich  will  create  surprise 
to  Europeans.  Thus,  instead  of  ter* 
minati  tig  in  the  suburbs  of  great  towoa» 
the  rjilways  are,  hi  many  c^^eSt  AC- 
tuat Ij  carried  tknfugh  ths  Ureets 

'  Til  iK'VL'rul  of  tba  prtncipal  Amiriemi 

cilifp,  the  t  lihvnv^  nrv  oontitniml  to  t!t<>  vry 
ceotri:  uf  tbe  town,  following  the  windings 
of  tbe  •ireetSi  and  luiving  without  difKculty 
tbe  sbarpett  ooniera.   The  locomotiv  >ta- 
ti«-n  if»,  however,  alwAVS  in   the  Mil)Uil>-i. 
Having  arriveti  Uiere,  the  engine  dctnchcd 
from  tbe  train,  and  horm  ara  yoked  to  tbe 
cantagCS,  hy  which  th.  y  ate  ilrau  u  to  the 
p.^«i«ontr»^r  dfj'B*!.  usually  ( stabliBlictl  at  some 
central  i>ituation.    Four  horses  are  attached 
to  eacb  of  tbese  oblong  cnrriagn.  Tbe 
abarp  curves  at  tbe  comer:?  of  the  streets  are 
tuHM^I,  hv  rmi«in^  th*'  miter  wliwls  of  tlie 
trucks  to  run  xiy^n  their  tiangca,     tiiat  llify 
become  f  while  pasting  round  tbe  curve) 
virtually  larger  wheels  tlian  the  inner  one*. 
I  hiive  teen,  by  this  mt.ins  the  l(in;:est  rail- 
way carriages  cttter  Uie  de|K>ts  in  lliiladel- 
pbia,  Baltimore^  and  Kew  Yoric,  with  aa 
much  precision  anil  facility  as  wa  i  xh  liifed 
by  the  coaches  that  used  to  cnti  r  the  gate- 
way of  the  Golden  Cross  or  the  Saracen's 
Head." 

In  some  casts  a  long  line  of  trans- 
port con>i>ts  partly  of  railways  and 
partly  of  canals.  In  such  instance??  it 
Wf>iil<i  he  almost  impracticable  to  trans- 
ship the  uierchaudise  from  the  railway 
wagons  to  the  canal  boats,  or  mee 
oerta,  and  such  achange  would  be  highly 
Inconvenient  even  to  passengers  having 
much  luggage.  The  device  by  which 
this  difficulty  is  surmounted  i«  ctirious 
and  interesting: — 

"The  mcrchandiH'  h  1  >ail  >1,  and  the  pas- 
sengers accoiumodated  in  the  boats  adapted 
to  Uie  canals,  at  the  depot  in  Uarket-stieet, 
Pluladelphia.  These  boatj*,  which  arc  of 
c«jnsideral>lc  mat^mitudc  and  length,  are  di- 
vided into  segments,  by  (lurtitions  made 
trsnsvetsdy  and  at  right  angles  to  their 
length,  so  that  each  boat  can  be^  as  it  were, 
l)ii»ken  into  three  or  mon«  ]>5oce«.  Tliese 
several  pieces  arc  placed  each  on  two  rail- 
way trucks  which  support  it  at  Its  ends,  a 
pro[)er  body  being  provided  for  the  trucks 
adapted  to'the  furm  of  tlie  bottom  nnd  keel 
of  the  boat.  lu  tiiis  manner  the  boat  is 
carried  in  i>teces,  with  its  load,  along  the 
railwajrs.  On  arriving  at  the  canal,  the 
pieces  are  united  so  as  to  form  a  continuous 
boat,  which,  beutg  launched,  Uie  trausport 
b  continued  on  tbe  water. 

"  On  arriving  again  at  tlic  railway,  the 
boat  b  onoe  more  resolved  into  ita  segments, 


[June, 

which,  ^?  for^  are  fran^ffrre«l  tt>  the  rul- 
way  itiicks.  aa  l  transported  to  the  next 
canal  station  by  locomotive  engines. 

*'  Between  the  depot  in  Markrt-slmt  asd 
the  h-i  (.motive  .-tation,  which  is  sitaate  is 
Lhe  auburbs  of  riidadelphia,  the  segroentisf 
the  boats  are  drawn  by  bones,  on  railwijs 
conducte  l  through  the  strcv  t  -.  At  the  l»- 
in  ^tivc  sUiti«^n  th  *  Invks  g  formed  iot#» 
continuous  train,  and  delivered  ov«r  tdfln 
locomotive  engine. 

"  As  tlic  body  of  the  truck  rests  upoa  i 
pivot,  under  which  it  is  supp»>rteil  by  tl»e 
wlK-uli,  it  is  cajuible  of  revolving,  sides 
difficttlty  is  found  in  turning  the  sbwtirt 
curves;  and  the??:  *  nonnous  vehicle*,  witli 
their  contents  of  nierchaniU.**' and  paiieagen, 
are  seen  daily  issuing  from  the  galei  of  tfc* 
depot  iu  HarkeUstieet,  and  tnniiag  witiuxi: 
dithcuUy  the  cornen  at  tbe  entranee  of  sa^ 
successive  street." 

Where  the  line  of  route  of  a  rii'- 
way  is  intfrscctcd  liy  wtiJe  rivers  or 
arms  of  the  sea,  which  hapj^en*  n^t 
unfrequcntly,  a  (team  ferry  is 
instead  of  a  bridge 

*'  The  management  of  these  steam  fcflbl 
la  deserving  of  notice.    It  is  ijeneisllf  • 

arranged,  t!iat  t!io  time  of  crossing  tl.fta 
corre^iponds  with  a  meal  of  the  |>asi«(i^eu> 
A  platform  Is  constructed,  level  with  the  fisi 
of  rails,  and  carried  to  the  waters  ds*. 
T'|x>n  this  platform  mils  arc  laid,  on  whiri 
the  waggons  which  bear  the  paaseagcr* 
luggage  and  other  matters  of  light  nA  ts* 
pid  transport  arc  ruUed  directly  npoe  lb 
upper  de<-k  of  the  f  rry  boat,  the  pi^j^w 
meanwhile  proceeding  under  a  co<>^' 
cd  way  to  the  lower  deck.  The  vbib 
c;.  ration  is  accomplished  in  fi%"e  mimto 
AVhilc  the  boat  is  crossing  thf  spnriorr*  n'v*', 
the  passengers  arc  supplietl  m  iih  their  birsk- 
fast,  dinner,  lunch,  or  supi>er,  as  the  <a* 
may  be.  On  arriving  at  the  opi>osito  Uuik  tis 
npj)or  deck  conies  in  o*>ntnet  with  » 
platform,  bearing  a  railway  on  tJacb  ll* 
waggona  an  rolkd.  The  passengew  wslk 
bv  a  covered  way*  wd  rsiome  their  |iUna 
iii  ttie  railway  caniagea^  and  the  tnia  ft*- 
ceeds.** 

We  find  a  variety  of  other  interest- 
ing details  respeclini;  the  interafci 
cointnunicatiun  in  the  United  8tat» 
both  by  land  and  water,  in  the  wofk 
before  us ;  but  our  limits  oblige  m  to 
pass  them  over,  referring  tbe  rea<irf 
to  the  volume  itself. 

Belgium  was  the  first  of  the  rurop«* 
States  to  perceive  tbe  vast  import-'iDceoi 
the  improvement  In  land  transport  id«» 
in  England ;  and  her  first  great  meastii^- 
after  the  acknowledgment  vf  lier 
dependvace,  which  followed  the  rcVk^* 
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Itition  of  1830.  was  the  ailoption  of  a 

project    fur  tlie  construction  of  an 
extensive  system  of  railway  coiniuuni- 
eation,  interceding  her  territorjf  east 
mnd  W99U  Aod  Doriti  aod  toulh ;  con- 
t«cctin{c  Ostend  with  Cologne,  and 
Valenciennes  with  Antwerp.     A  few 
years  .sii)ce  this  project  was  realise«l, 
and  the  result  justified  its  polic)-.  In 
ton  years  from  the  opening  of  the  first 
section  of  the  state  railtrays,  the  ex> 
port>  of  the  kiiij,n!om  were  douM.-il, 
and  tlie  i'lijiorts  were  au-^mented  fully 
fi\'e  per  cent.    The  13eij<iiin  ruiUavii 
conaist  of  467  miles,  of  which  sis 
bave  been  constructed,  and  are  worked 
by  the  state.    The  totiil  cost  of  their 
cunsilructiun     and     equipment  has 
amounted  to  eight  millions  sterling. 

U  p  to  the  end  of  1847,  the  gross 
receipts  proceeding  from  the  traffic  on 
the  Belgian  State  Railways  never  ox- 
ceeded  eight  per  cent,  of  the  capital, 
and  the  oett  profits  never  amount  to  so 
mnch  as  four  per  eent.»  except  in  the 
year  1846,  when  they  amounted  to 
fiitir  and  one-tenth  per  cent. 

Considering  the  advanced  place  she 
claims  among  civilited  conotries, 
France  has  been  singularly  backward 
in  the  adoption  of  railways.  At  the 
close  of  1849,  the  total  length  of  rail- 
ways open  to  traffic  in  France  did  not 
amount  to  1750  miles,  the  length  of 
thosein  progress  being  about  1 250  miles 
— niaUiiig  a  total  of  3000  uiilei.  The 
cost  of  those  completed  was  forty- six 
niiUions  sterling,  and  the  ei»timated 
cost  of  those  in  |)rogress  was  thirty- 
four  millions,  raakmg  a  total  of  eighty 
millions  of  railway  capital. 

Accor.ling  to  the  calculation  of  Dr. 
Lardner,  the  nett  profits  on  the  French 
railways,  taken  one  with  another,  do 
not  much  exceed  2}  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  absorhi  ]. 

The  sv^teiii  (if  railways  constructed 
iu  the  licrmaxi  States  is  very  unequally 
distHbated,  a  orcumstance  naturally 
produced  hy  the  unequal  distribution 
of  pop  il  Lti  m,  commerce,  and  indus- 
try, A  ti  ;n  t  enst  of  the  frontier  of 
thti  iNctiieriandii,  tiaving  a  length  of 
about  400  miles  east  and  west,  and  a 
width  of  about  200  miles  north  and 
fouth,  is  covered  with  a  close  not- 
work  of  railways,  to  which  all  the 


other  system (-f  Germanic  railways 

may  he  reLr  irded  as  trihutnry.  These 
oflier  lines  consist  of  four  niain  trunks, 
running  north  and  bouth,  with  nume- 
rous branches. 

The  first  follows  the  course  of  the 
Rhine,  hy  its  right  bank,  and  termi- 
nates at  Bale.  The  second  traverses 
the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  from 
Frankfort  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Con« 
stance.  The  third  traverses  the  king- 
dom of  Bavarin,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Satony  to  IJndau,  on  Lake  (Constance; 
and  the  llard  i^  the  great  Austrian 
line,  commencing  at  Trieste,  and  pass* 
ing  through  the  entire  territory  of  tha 
empire,  to  tl)e  northern  frontiers,  where 
it  unites  with  the  Saxo-Silesian  sys- 
teujf  already  mentioned,  throwing  off 
numerous  branches  east  and  west  to 
Pesth,  Prague,  and  Other  places. 

By  the  last-mentioned  system,  a 
continuous  line  of  railway  communi- 
cation is  open*  between  the  Adriatic 
and  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  the  Sound, 
the  German  Ocean,  and  the  Channel. 

If  the  ports  of  the  German  Ocean 
be  desired  to  be  reached,  the  branch 
diverging  eastward  at  Lundenburg  will 
be  adopted,  by  which  the  traveller  will 
pass  through  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and 
Western  Prussia,  touching  at  Prague, 
Dresden,  Leipsic,  Magduhurg,  and 
arriving  ultimately  at  Hamburg,  If 
it  be  desired  to  reach  the  ports  of  the 
Baltic  or  the  Sound,  he  will  pursue 
the  Austrian  trunk  line  to  0<!erhurg, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  where  he 
will  enter  on  the  Prussian-Silesian 
system,  and  will  pass  bv  BreslaUt 
Frank furt-on-the- Oder,  and  Berlin,  to 
Stettin. 

Berlin  is  the  common  centre  and 
point  of  departure  of  the  extensire 
system  of  northern  railways.  From 

thi^  capital,  seven  trunk  lines  will  ul- 
timately diverge,  five  of  which  are 
completed  and  in  operation. 

In  1849,  the  total  length  of  rait- 
ways  under  traffic  in  the  German 
States  was  4, ."iOO  miles,  about  800  milea 
being  in  progress  of  construction. 

Proj(  (  to>l  with  a  w  to  a  traitic  com- 
parativdy  limited,  and  rcactnbliug  closely 
in  their  corotneidal  conditI<»is  the  roads  of 
the  United  Statesi,  the  German  railways  have 
beea  couatnictod,  in  geueral,  oa  pnodples 


*  A  short  distance  <^  the  Aostrtaa  line,  extending  from  Trieste  to  lAybacb,  is  not  yet  open 
fflr  traffic^  bat  will  be^  no  doubl,  within  a  ftw  montha 
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malogous  to  tlH>iW»  wlucli  have*  been  fouod 
to  aoswar  m  well  In  Anterloi.    The  vast 

^X(MU<litur«  fi»r  oarth-work  and  costly  works 
>t' art,  such  a«  viadiut,-*,  bri<li:«*:«.  nni  tnniuU, 
W  whirti  valkvs  are  U-strid  !.  i»  and  niouif 
xiins  ]>ion.-.Ai  V)  ^ixia  m  fttrai;;bt  md  lavel 
in  the  Kii;cUsh  h\>*  n-.  fii\-»  not  Ix-eii 
iiUmiiit.'d  I  aud  the  r^ulwayn  huve  item  ear- 
H-d  more  Muljr  along  the  natiml  levd  of 
h-'  country,  the  cost  of  earth-work  having 
Mxn  generally  Imiiud  tu  thnt  of  short  cuttings 


and  low  eraUankinecta.  Curves  of  coiapm* 
Hrtty  ahort  radhu  hsn  tihb  been  ailiimhd, 

so  tliat  the  railways  might  wind  along  thoft 
]■  vi'U  which  would  ofT^  r  the  BDOMt eoonmueil 

coiiJition*  of  nin.*trr.i  li'jij." 

The  ioilowin<;  comparative  view  of 
th«  relation  which  railira^s  and  r&il' 
way  capital  hear  to  ihe  territoriil 
extent  and  population  of  differest 
countrie.s  wiH  be  read  with  interest:— 


f 

CoMparja4iv€  View  qf  the  Movement  qf  the  Traffic  on  a  Portion  of  the  RaUvcays  i»  open*  J 
tiem  M  the  United  hinydjin^  UmUd  States,  BtlgUim,  France,  and  Gertmaj/.  ' 
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If. 

d. 

d. 

1*67 

1'8 

1-34 

S4-5  ' 

33*2 

24-5 
32-0 


15*0 


I 


-  I 


21-2 
27  0 


20-0 
24-2 


In  making  such  a  comparisou  it  is 
specially  n«soesaBry  to  consider  not  merely 
he  length  of  railway  repTtcd  to  be  in 

jK.r,4fifiti  nr  in  pro;;re.-*s,  but  th<^  r.Ty>It.il 
ihich  ha^  Imkjii  invc*tod  in  its  const rtu  iiuii ; 
>r  two  lines  of  commnnication  receiving  the 
oi'ini'^n  denominafinn  nf  railway'*  m»y  differ 
rom  eaeb  other  extremely  iu  thtir  utility 


and  value.  8adi  a  line  of  oommuui«  a(ioo  s» 
tiiat  whidi  eooneeCa.  ear  lately  conorcted, 

Portsmouth  fVir-ilnii'  with  WeWon  {'Sortk 
Vi.nYmi),  am!  tli.it  winch  connectt  IdW** 
and  Liruiin^^haia,  both  nxreivc  the  WSMH* 
name  of  railway,  nearly  In  the  W'"  -  m 

a  oaliin  of  a  Mi^MOurt  »ettl«  r  anu  tb« 
palace  of  Blenhdra  rvcdve  the  coinmoo 


•  Tlw  afsw|s  sot  ef  all  tiw  iwmlalaf  Mass  wss 
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(IcDoinination  of  '  dwclling-houw.'  Tlic  most 
exact  m<*a<!nr(>  of  the  rcl.itivp  utility  or  ofM- 
ckaic)'  i4"  two  liues  ot"  railway  i:>  llieir  cust. 
It  L«  not,  lumever,  to  be  fbij^ten  Uiat,  even 
iu  aduptiug  t]ii!«  test,  regard  must  be  liad  tu 
the  a'l.ntive  cu^it  of  laud,  material,  ami 
luanual  kbour.** 

It  would  have  beea  desirable  to  have 
exhibited  a  romparative  view  of  tin.'  average 
inurement  o!  the  trailic  upon  tlio  railways 
iu  oj>eratiou  in  dilFerunt  countries  at  a  tor- 
mponding  epoch.  Unfottunatoly  wc  have 
M  docamente  to  enable  tii  to  do  this  with 


all  the  precision  which  might  be  wished. 
T  linvp,  however,  collected  iu  a  table 
M»  wvMxy  data  Uii  are  supplied  by  au- 
thentic docamente  for  nearly  eomsponding 
epochs.  Tlie  railways  ou  which  the  traflic 
reported  has  been  carried  do  not  in  general 
include  all  the  lines  o\m\  in  the  respective 
countries;  nevertheless,  they  will  affbrd  some 
approximation  to  n  c  rinparison  of  the  extent 
of  iiitcrconnnunicaiioii  by  railway.  In  some 
caseii  n1:io  I  have  boon  obliged  to  obtain  the 
numerical  rei^idt^  by  estimetiOO.  These  I 
have  indicated  in  the  table. 


TUS  Pt'&£  OF  HOMMOUTU — LETTER  FROM  DB.  ANSTIvA,  TIC£-PH£8.  B.X.A. 
TO  van  KDITOB  99  THB  DOBUV  VHIVBaSITV  MAOAXIJIS. 

SlEi-^In  the  fourth  Tolume  of  the  •*  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Iri>h  Academy," 
is  an  account  of  a  volume  supposed  to  have  Iji  cu  found  on  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
moutlfii  per<^on  at  the  time  or  hi-  (  nptnre,  whicli  waa  exhibitod  to  the  Koyal 
Iriiih  A(!ademy  on  the  30th  of  November  lu«t. 

At  the  time  I  showed  the  book  to  the  Academy,  I  read^  among  others,  the 
following  extracts  froni  publications  of  the  period 

"The  papers  and  books  that  were  found  on  htm  have  been  since  delivered  to  hfs  Majc'^ty. 
One  fif  the  books  was  a  MS.  of  spells,  charmfi,  conjurations,  songs,  receipts,  and  pray«?rA, 
all  wriftrn  with  the  ^laid  late  d tike's  own  hand." — Ilarltian  Misc.^  last  ed.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  o'l'l. 

"Out  of  his  pocket  were  taken  hooks,  in  his  own  handwriting,  containing  charms  and 
ipcUs,  to  open  the  doors  of  a  prison,  to  obviate  the  danger  of  being  wounded  hi  battle,  toge- 
tbsrwith  songs  and  prayers.**—^  JoAit  MeretbfM  Mtmwra. 

In  the  number  for  April  20,  1850,  of  the  publication  callefl  "Notes  and 
Queries,"  h  a  letter,  fjiving  some  passages  from  Welwoodn  Memorial^  said  by 
Welwood  tol  >e  tran^crilwd  "from  a  little  pocket-book,  in  Monmouth's  own  hand, 
which  wns  taken  with  him,  and  deliveix-d  to  King  James."  It  i"  «aid  in  that 
letter,  that  if  these  passages  do  not  exist  in  the  book  exhibited  to  the  Academy, 
tiiat  book  cannot  be  authentic. 

The  passages  quoted  by  Welwood  do  not  exist  in  that  Tolome,  and  yet  the 
infcrrnrc  does  not  nri«e. 

The  author  of  the  letter  in  "Notes  and  Queries*'  has  not  observed  that  what 
i?  said  in  ti»e  old  authorities  is,  that  hooks  and  papers  were  iound  on  the  duke's 
person.  The  extract  from  the  '*Har1eian  Miscellany"  is  from  a  state  paper  of 
the  period,  published  at  the  time  of  tlie  duke's  capture,  entitled,  "An  account 
of  the  manner  of  takin-x  tho  late  Duke  of  Monmouth,  &c.  By  his  Majesty's  com- 
inmul  r  and  tlie  langimjije  of  tliat  paper  is  "  onk  of  the  books,"  which  shows  tho 
plural  form  was  not  ttccidentai,  but  tnat  more  tliau  uue  was  so  foun<l. 

The  volume  shotrn  at  the  Academr  answers,  in  every  ivspect,  the  description 
in  the  passages  from  the  **Harleian  Miscelhiny,"  ami  Sir  John  Kercj^by's 
"  Memoirs."  It,  probably,  ins  one  of  the  books,  and  Wclwood's,  if  authentic^ 
another. 

An  article  in  a  late  number  of"  Chambers  s  Edinburgh  Journal"  is  referred 
to  by  the  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries,  with  the  observation  that  "it  is  reason- 
able to  inA»r  that  it  contains  the  strongest  evidence  that  can  be  adduced  in  sup. 
l»ort  of  the  opinion  that  the  book  in  the  p  '^H  Ssion  of  Dr.  Anster  is  the  one 
found  on  tho  Duke  when  eaptnred."  I  did  not,  it  so  happens,  see  that  pnpcr 
till  thi««  day.  Tlie  pa<<a^:e  from  the  **  Ilarlcinn  Miseellanv"  h  retern-d  to  in 
that  article;  but  unlu*;kily  the  words  are  not  given,  though  printi'd  in  the 

Proceedings  of  the  Academy,**  iVom  which  a  considerable  part  of  the  article 
in  "  Chamben'*  appears  to  have  been  compiled.  Had  they  been  given,  neither 
you  nor  tho  Editor  of  Notes  and  Queries  would  in  all  {nxibability  have  been 
troubled  with  thesji'  communication*. 

1  have  to  thank  some  unknown  friend— -in'obably  the  editor  of  *'2^ot*i8  and 
Queries  " — for  sending  me  tho  uumber  of  that  journal  for  April  20. 

I  ami  tir,  yours  trulyf 

J.  AxsntB. 
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JforMe  TUnt^,  iAe  Solditr  9/FortitM. 


HAOUCK  TIBUfAr»  TBB  80IA1E1  Of  TWrVUm. 


CBAPTEE  IV, 


J  Ti\n  nirorfl  wifli  i!:c  rCre  Mi'  Iid  to 
n-utlc'iivouH  at  iIk'  gjinicn  ot  the  little 
clia])el  of  St.  Blois,  and  thidicrward  I 
now  turned  my  c^tcpfl. 

I'hc  success  which  followed  this  my 
fli't  t  iitcrpriM^  ill  lifi'  hiul  iilrrafly 
worked  a  womlrous  change  in  all  my 
feci  in  (T^.  Instead  of  looking  np  to  tlie 
poor  Vurc  for  advice  and  guiuanoe,  I 
felt  us  though  nnr]Tai  ts  were  exchan^e<l, 
iw]  that  it  uas  /  who  was  now 
the  protector  oi"  tiic  other.  The  oft- 
rupcated  sneers  at  <*les  bona  Pretres/ 
who  were  goo<l  for  nothing,  ninst  have 
hail  a  Ai-AVi'  in  this  newestimatt  «.f  my 
friend  ;  but  a  certain  self-reliance  just 
theu  sprin;„'ing  np  in  my  heart,  ellcc- 
tnalty  com}ileted  the  change. 

The  period  was  essentially  one  of 
action  nnd  nnt  of  reflection.  Events 
6Ccme<l  to  ^^l^hion  iheujselvcs  at  the 
will  of  him  who  had  daring  and  con- 
mge  to  confront  thuni)  and  tliey  alone 
appeared  weak  and  pt  fir-spirited  who 
would  not  sit  iu  thu  tide  of  fortune. 
ScntiniciUs  like  these  were  uot,  as  may 
be  r^upjiosedtbcst  calculated  to  elevate 
tfu  worthy  Pere  in  my  estccm,  and  I 
all  endv  1h  jaii  !<»  tl  1 1  litnv  nn«uit<'d  was 
such  comiiaiiioii»hip  tor  me,  whose 
secret promptiu«^s  whispei*ed  ever,  ''go 
forwanl/' 

The  very  van^jieness  of  my  hopes 
scTved  but  to  extend  the  horizon  of 
iuturity  before  me,  and  I  iaiicicd  a 
thousand  sitnationf  of  distinction  diat 
might  yet  be  mine  Famc^or  its 
j)oor  counterfeit,  notoriety — se<'mcd 
the  most  enviable  of  all  po??essinn«. 
It  mattered  little  by  what  merits  ii 
were  won,  for,  in  that  fickle  mood  of 

Eopular  opinion,  great  vices  wero  as 
ighly  prized  as  trnn«rc!ii1ent  abilitie:^, 
and  one  might  be  iia  iUiislrious  by 
crime  us  by  geniu.'*.  Such  were  not 
the  teachings  of  the  Pere ;  but  they 
■were  the  lessons  that  Paris  dinned  into 
my  ears  uncea«?iniily.  Keputation, 
character,  was  of  no  avail,  in  a  social 
condition  where  all  was  change  and 
vacillation.  What  was  idolined  one 
day,  was  cxe'erate<l  the  next.  Tin- 
hero  of  ycblcrduy,  was  the  object  of 


popular  vengeance  to-day.  The  sue- 
ce^.s  of  the  i»ust>iug  hour  was  evuy. 
thing. 

TbcBtreets  were  ci-owde«J  as  Ipamed 
ahmg  ;  although  u  drizzling  rain  wj. 
fal!i!i;r,  groups  and  knots  of  jHJopk 
wci-c  gaihereu  together  at  ever)'  cor- 
ner, and,  by  their  eager  loob"  nnJ  ges- 
tures, »how*e<l  tliat  Bomc  event  of  ^Tiat 
moment  ha«l  oceumHi.  1  st«  j f  '5  $>> 
a.'^k  what  it  meant,  and  ksarncti  liul 
Kobe»pierre  had  been  deaouoced  ia 
the  Assembly-,  and  that  his  foUowcis 
weiv  hasteiung,  in  arms,  to  the  Pbv 
de  (ircvc.  A?!  yet,  men  >|K>kt'  itt 
whispers,  or  broken  phraH'S.  ^  Msoy 
were  seenaflectionately  embrsctngsiMi 
c1as|Hng  each  other's  hand.*:  in  pas- 
sionate emotion  ;  but  few  dareti  to 
trn«t  them«elves  to  AV(.rt]*,  tor  nouc 
knew  if  the  j>eril  wei'e  really 
or  if  the  power  of  the  tyrant  lai^l^' 
not  l)ecome  greater  than  ever.  AVbik- 
I  yet  listened  to  the  tidings  whicb,  «i 
half  sentences  and  brokeu  wonls, 
reached  my  cars,  the  roll  of  dnnw. 
beating  the  '« geuerale,"  was  hea^l. 
and  suddenly  the  he^d  of  n  ( >  I  k  " 
a)»|iearcd,  carry  ing  torches,  and  sealed 
upon  ammunition- wagons  and 
sons,  and  dianting  in  wild  dionis  the 
words  of  the  **  Mai-seillai^e.  "  On  the} 
came,  a  ten  lble  host  cd'  lialf-uakcl 
wretehe*,  their  heads  Ixumd  ia  hfud- 
kerchiets,  and  their  brawny  aruisblW 
to  the  dioolders. 

■J1ie  artillery  of  the  Municipide  fol- 
lo\ved,  many  of  the  magistrate^  riHinji 
amongst  them  dressed  in  the  wco- 
loured  searls  of  clBcers.  As  M* 
procession  advanced,  the  crowds  re- 
ceded, and  gradually  the  streets 
letl  fri^e  tf>  the  armed  ft/rce. 

While,  tcnor-struck,  1  continue  ^'J^ 
gaze  at  the  countenances  over  ^hicii 
the  lurid  torch-light  cast  a  h<  r:i 
glaix;,  a  strong:  hand  grasped  tor 
collar,  and  by  a  j«  i  k  swung  me  up  to 
a  scut  on  one  of  the  caissons ;  ao" 
the  same  time  a  deep  voice  » 
*♦  Come,  youngsWr,  this  i>  mor^  >" 
thy  way  than  mine,"  and  a  wiCii- 
bcHi  dcd  ••^apeur"  pushed  a  drw" 
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fore  ine,  and  ordered  ino  to  beat  the 
gcndnle.  Such  was  the  din  and  up. 
roar  that  my  performance  did  not  belie 

niv  unifomi,  nnd  I  beat  »way  man- 
fully, scarcely  sorry,  amid  nil  my 
i'cars,  at  the  elevated  position  from 
which  I  now  surveyed  the  excitingsccne 
arouad  me. 

As  we  pas>^i  (1,  the  chops  wcrt*  clo^od 
ou  either  siiie  in  haste,  and  across  the 
windows  of  the  upper  stories  beds  and 
mattresses  were  spmlily  drawn,  in 
preparation  for  the  state  of  ^it'i!C  now 
fso  innnincnt.  I>!5;ht.s  flickcmi  from 
room  to  room,  and  all  betokened  a 
degree  of  alann  and  terror.  Louder 
and  louder  pea!  cd  the  '*  Marseillaise***  as 
the  eolumns  doitloye  !  into  the  open 
IMacc,  from  which  every  street  aiid 
lauc  now  poured  its  tributaires  of 
firmed  men.  'ilic  line  was  now  formed 
bv  the  jutillcry,  which,  to  the  nnmlx-r 
of  sixtci  n  pieeis,  ranjretl  trrtni  end  to 
end  of  the  sipiare,  the  den.-c  eix»wd  of 
horse  and  foot  forming  behind,  the 
mass  dindy  lighted  by  the  waving 
torches  that  here  and  there  nKirkedthe 
presoTJce  of  an  oliicer.  (Jradually  the 
eounds  of  the  "  Marseillaise "  grew 
fiitnter  and  faintert  and  soon  a  dreary 
ailenec  {nrvaded  that  varied  host, 
more  terrible  now,  as  they  sfoufl 
speechless,  than  in  all  the  tuunilluuus 
din  of  the  wiUlest  uproar.  Mcan- 
wllile«  from  the  streets  which  opened 
into  the  Flare  at  the  furthest  end,  tho 
columns  of  the  National  (iuard  began 
to  move  up,  the  leading  hies  earr^  in^ 
torches  ;  behind  them  came  ten  pieces 
of  artillery,  which,  as  they  issued, 
were  speedily  placed  i:i  1  iticry,  and 
flatikwl  by  the  hea\y  <!i  ili  'OUs  of  the 
Guard  ;  and  now,  in  bieailili  si- 
lence,  Uie  two  forces  stood  regartUn*' 
each  other,  tlu  cannonierswith  lighted 
inntrhc<  iiitlu  ir  hamls,  the  drajjoons 
finniy  cla.^i  ing  their  sabres — all  btit 
\iatting  foi-  the  woitl  to  pluu^a-  into 
the  deadliest  strife.  It  was  a  terrible 
tuorocnt — the  slijzhtcst  stir  in  the 
i*:uiks — the  rattling  of  a  hors(!'s  pano- 
yly — the  claitk  of  a  sabre— iell  upon 
the  heart  like  tho  toll  of  a  de«th.l»t;ll. 
It  was  then  that  two  or  three  horse- 
men were  >een  to  advance  frf  tu  ths; 
trooj»s»  of  the  ('"nM  nfi<tu,    anil,  aii- 

i)roacbin<^  the  oilnrj*,  wi;ie  speedily 
OBt  among  their  ranks.  A  low  and 
indisthiet  umrmUT  ran  along  the  lines, 
which  each  niouMmt  gr<'W  louder,  till 
at  la^l  it  burst  Ibrth  into  a  cry  of 
*•  Vive   la  Couvcutiun."  Quil'.tu^i 


their  ranb;,  the  men  gathered  around 
a  general  of  the  Natfrnial  Guard,  who 
addressed  them  in  words  of  passionate 

eloquence,  but  of  which  i  was  too 
distant  to  hear  aiivfliiii'^.  Suihlenly 
the  ranks  began  to  tiiui  j  ttonie  were 
seen  to  pile  their  arms,  and  move  away 
in  silence  ;  others  marched  across  tho 
Flare,  tmd  took  up  their  position  be- 
side the  troops  of  the  National  Guanl  ; 
of  the  eannoniers  many  threw  dowu 
thtir  matches,  and  extinguished  the 
llame  with  their  feet,  while  others 
again,  liudx?ring  nj)  their  guns»  slowly 
retired  to  the  bariiieks. 

As  for  mj'sel^  too  much  interested 
in  the  scene  to  remember  that  I  was, 
in  some  sort,  riii  nrtor  in  it,  I  -at  upon 
tlie  caissoti,  waicliiugall  thiit  went  for- 
ward so  eagerly,  that  I  lu  \  er  no- 
ticed the  departure  of  my  compa- 
nions, nor  perceived  that  i  was  left  by 
my 9' If.  I  know  not  how  much  later 
this  discovery  mi^ht  have  been  de- 
icrred  to  me,'  had  not  an  oilicer  of  tho 
*•  (  iuanl"  ridden  up  to  where  Iwao,  and 
said,  **  Move  up,  move  up,  n>y  lad  ; 
keep  close  to  tho  battery."  He 
pointed  at  the  same  time  with  his  sabre 
m  the  direction  where  a  number  of 
guns  and  carriages  were  already  pro- 
ceeding. 

Not  a  liiile  llattered  by  the  order, 
I  gathered  up  reins  and  whip,  and, 
thanks  to  the  good  drilling  of  the 
beastSf  who  readdy  took  their  pmpcr 
places,  soon  found  myself  in  the  hue, 
which  now  drew  up  in  the  rere  of  the 
artillery  of  tho  Guard,  separated  from 
the  front  by  a  great  mass  of  horse  uid 
foot.  1  know  nothing  of  what  went 
f  irwanl  In  (lie  Thiee  ;  from  Avhat  I 
gathered,  however,  1  could  Iciuru  that 
the  artillery  was  in  position,  the 
matches  burning,  and  everything  in 
readiness  for  a  eannonnde.  'Vhn^.  we 
renmincd  foralio^e  aJi  hour,  whi  !^  tlte 
order  was  glvca  to  march.  Luile 
knew  i  that,  in  tlmt  brief  interval, 
the  whole  ibr tunes  of  Franco— ay,  of 
humanity  itself — had  un<!pitrone  a 
mi^lily  change— that  the  terrible  reign 
of  olood,  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre, 
had  closed,  and  that  he  who  had  sent 
so  many  to  (lie  Foaflold,  now  lay 
bleeding  i.iul  niutllatcd  upf.n  the  vrrv 
table  where  he  had  signed  tj»e  death- 
warrants. 

The  day  was  just  beginning  to  dawn 
a««  wo  ont(ri.d  the  barracks  of  the 
( ■oneiergcric,  an<l  tirew  up  in  a  double 
line  ;dong  i»j  spacious  wpiaie.  The 
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men  fli-mrnntcrl,  nnd  -lrM  »il  **  nt  on«r^." 
awaltiii;.'  till-  arrival  ot  the  fitati  of  the 
Xational  (juard,  which,  it  was  said, 
was  cominfT  •  and  now  tlie  thought 
occurred  to  ine,  of  what  I  should  be>t 
whether  UKike  my  escape  whil*-  it 
wa^i  vet  time,  or  remain  to  t^ce  by  what 
accicieiit  1  had  come  there.  If  a  sense 
of  duty  to  the  Pere  Miehcl  iir-i  d  me 
on  one  side,  the  jflimmering  hope  of 
.KO!ii('  fiT>cnin}j;  to  fortune  swayed  me  on 
tlie  other.  1  tried  to  persuatic  myself 
that  my  fate  was  bound  np  with  his, 
and  tliat  he  should  he  mj  guide  through 
the  wild  wa^ti^  l<cff)re  nie  ;  but  these 
convictions  couhinot  ?<taii(l  aLMinst  the 
very  scene  in  which  L  etood.  The 
glorious  panoplr  of  war — the  har- 
nessed team— the  helmet  ted  dra^wn — 
the  proud  steed  in  all  the  trapping:''  of 
battle!  How  fjiiut  were  the  pleadings 
of  dutv  n'Minst  such  ar<rument9.  The 
Pere,  t«tt),  desij;ned  me  for  a  prieSt. 
The  life  of  a  ".seminarist"  in  u  con- 
Yent  was  to  be  in*t>e  !  I  was  to  wear 
the  red  gown  and  tiie  white  cain;  of  an 
*' acolyte  I** — ^to  be  taucht  how  to 
swini;  a  censer,  or  snufFthe  candles  of 
the  ht'_di  altar — to  be  a  traln-beaiv-r  in 
a  proccjision,  or  carry  a  irlic  in  a  glass- 
case  I  The  hoarse  bray  of  a  trumpet 
that  then  rung  through  the  court  routed 
these  ignoble  fancies,  and  as  the  fttafi" 
rode  proudly  in,  my  resoU'O  was  token. 
I  was  determined  to  be  a  tidier. 

The  day,  1  have  ssid,  was  iust 
breaking,  and  the  officers  wore  theur 
dark  grey  capotes  over  their  uniform?. 
One,  hdwever,  had  his  coat  partly 
open,  and  I  could  see  the  blue  and 
suver  beneath,  which,  tarnished  and 
worn  as  it  vfix^,  had  to  my  e^es  all  the 
brilHaney  of  a  .-|)leiidid  nni}'»rm.  He 
was  an  old  man,  and  by  his  position 
in  advance  of  the  others  showed  that 
he  was  the  chief  of  the  staff.  This 
was  General  I^acoste,  at  that  time 
**en  rtiission"  frnni  the  army  of  the 
Rhino,  and  now  scut  by  the  Conven- 
tion to  report  upon  the  state  of  events 
among  the  troops.  Slowly  passing 
along  the  line,  tlie  old  |:eneral  halted 
before  f^ach  ^un,  pointing  out  to  his 
stall  certain  minutia*,  which,  trom  his 
gestures  and  manner,  it  was  easy  to 
nee  were  not  the  subject  of  eul<^. 
Many  of  the  piece*'  were  ill  slung,  and 
badly  balanced  on  the  trucks  ;  the 
wheels,  in  some  cases,  were  carelessly 
put  on,  their  tires  worn,  and  the  iron 
shoeing  defective.  Tln'  harnessing, 
luo,  was  patched  and  mended  in  a 


slovenly  fri>hton  :  the  hor«?5  le;\n  nrrl 
out  of  efdi  lition  ;  the  drivers  awkwaiU 
and  ine.Kperienced. 

*'  This  is  all  bod,  gentlemen,*"  taSA 
he,  addrt^s.«5!nir  the  oflicer.x,  but  in  a 
tone  to  be  easily  hear*!  ari  .niiil  him; 
*'  and  rellects  but  little  credit  upua 
the  state  of  your  discipline  in  the 
capital.  We  have  been  now  seventeen 
months  in  the  field  bt^fore  the  en.  tr.y, 
and  not  idle  either  ;  and  yet  I  would 
take  shame  to  mj^rself  if  the  worst  bat- 
tery in  our  artillery  were  not  betta 
equipped,  better  horscii,  better drivaw 
and  better  served,  than  any  I  see 
here." 

One,  who  seemed  a  suj>erior  officer, 
here  appeared  to  interpose  some  exphu 
nation  or  excuse,  but  tlu-  genera! 
would  not  listen  to  him,  and  cuntinued 
his  way  along  the  line,  passing  around 
whkdk  he  now  entered  the  space  be- 
tween the  guns  and  the  caissons.  At 
last  ho  stopped  directly  in  front  of 
where  I  was,  and  fi\c  1  hi>  dark  snd 
penetratinff  c;|^es  steadily  on  me.  Such 
was  their  tascination,  that  I  eould  not 
look  from  him,  but  continued  to  stone 
as  fixedly  at  him. 

**  Look  here,  for  instance,"  i  ri- d 
he^  as  he  pointed  to  me  with  Lia 
sword,  "is  that  *  gamin  '  yonder  like 
an  artillerv-driver  ?  or  is  it  to  a 
drummer-boy  you  entrust  the  eaie-MTin 
of  an  eight»pounder  ^uu  ?  Dismount, 
sirrah,  and  come  hither,**  cried  he  to 
me,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  like  an 
onl*  r  for  instant  cxectuion.  "Tiiis 
popinjay  tlre.«s  of  yours  ratwt  bavy 
been  the  fancy  of  some  worthy  sho^ 
keeper  of  the  '  Quai  LepeUetier  T  it 
never  could  belong  to  any  regular 
corps.    AVho  are  you  ?** 

••Maurice  Tieniay,  sir,"  scud  I, 
bringing  my  hand  to  my  c^ip  in  luiii- 
tory  samte. 

"  Maurice  Tiernay,"  re|ieated  he* 
slowly,  after  me.  **  And  have  you  \\o 
more  to  say  for  yourself  than  your 
name?'* 

Very  little,  sir,"  said  I.  takin? 
eon  ra  ge  from  the  difficulty  in  which  I 
found  niy>elf. 

\V  hat  of  vour  father,  boy  ? — is  he  a 
soldier?" 

"  He  was,  sir*"  replied  I»  with  firm* 
ness." 

"  Then  he  is  dead  ?  lu  what  corps 
did  he  serve  ?" 

In  the  Garde  du  Corpse**  said  I» 

proudly. 

The  old  general  gftve  »  short  eoogfeit 
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ftnd  teemed  to  search  for  bis  8DQii^li03(« 

to  fDvcr  h}9  confusion  ;  the  r\pxt  mo- 
meut,  however,  he  had  rcgaiued  his 
6clf-po**ession,  and  continued  :  **  And 
ilnce  that  event — I  nioun,  since  you 
lost  your  lather — vrhat  have  you  been 
doin«i  ?  How  have  you  supported  your- 
self?" 

•*  Tn  varions  ways,  sir,"  said  1,  with 

.1  -Ir.iig  of  the  b1h)u1(](.ts,  to  imply, 
that  the  an^wor  mijlii  1m-  too  ti  <b<)u^ 
to  li-itcn  to.  **  I  ha\*  Mudied  to  hv  a 
priest,  and  I  have  served  as  a  '  rat  *  in 
the  Pridon  du  Temple." 

•*  Yon  have  certainly  tried  the  ex- 
trf'mcs  of  liff,"  said  he,  lau|rhin'j ; 
*<aQd  now  you  wish,  probably,  to  iiit 
the  'juste  milieu,'  by  becoming  a 
soldier?'' 

"  Even  so,  sir,"  said  I,  easily.  ♦*  It 
was  a  more  ricfldcnt  that  Jiiouiited  mo 
upon  this  caisson  j  but  i  am  quite 
read3r  to  believe  that  fortune  iotandcd 
ine  kindly  when  she  did  80." 

•*  'I  111 '^c  '  (In  (liii.-,  *  fancy  that  thev 
l\x>'  all  li'TM  to  I 'I'  ^u'tii-ral>  of  Fran^-o," 
Buitl  the  old  man,  luii<ihiii^;  **  but, afier 
idl,  it  18  a  harmlciu  tfelusion,  and  easily 
curable  by  a  campaign  (>r  two.  ComCf 
sirrali,  T'U  find  out  a  jilaee  fur  y^u ; 
where,  if  vou  cannot  i»erve  the  re- 
public  better,  you  will,  at  least,  do 
Ijer  lo*s  injur)',  than  as  a  tlriver  in  her 
artillery.  IJertholet,  let  him  be  en- 
rolled   in    your   detach tiiont    of  the 

fen«ianne,  and  give  hiui  my  address ; 
wlih  to  speak  to  him  to-morrow." 
*<  Ai  what  hour,  general  ?'*  said  I» 
proniprlv. 

<'  At  et<;ht,  or  hidf.past— after  brcak- 
fast,"  replied  he. 

"It  may  easily  be  before  mine/* 
unit  ('-red  I  to  myself. 

^ '  W  hat  says  ho  ?"  cried  the  general, 
sharply. 

Tne  mde-de-camp  whispered  a  few 
words  in  answer,  at  which  the  other 


smited,  and  said— "Let  him  come 
somewhat  earlier — ?avci«rht  o'clock." 

•'You  hear  tliat,  boy?*'  said  the 
ai<le-de-carap,  to  Uie;  while,  with  a 
slight  ge^ure,  he  intimated  that  I 
might  retire.  Then,  as  if  suddenly 
remembering  that  he  had  not  crivcn  me 
the  address  of  the  general,  he  took  a 
scrap  of  crumj>led  paper  from  his 

f>ocket-book,  and  wrote  a  f  w  words 
laiJtily  on  it  with  his  pencil.  *'  There," 
cried  he,  throwing  it  towards  mo, 
**  There  is  your  billet  for  tliis  day  at 
least."  I  caught  tbe  scrap  of  paper, 
and  after  deciphering  tbe  words,  per- 
eelvi  d  that  they  wen*  writttMi  <>n  the 
back  of  an  *'  assignai  '  lor  lorly  sou;*. 

It  was  a  hirge  sum  to  one  who  had 
not  wherewithal  to  buy  a  morsel  of 
bread ;  and  as  I  looked  at  it  over  and 
over,  I  fancied  tliere  woidd  be  no  end 
to  the  pleasures  such  wealth  could  ]uir- 
duife.  I  can  breakfast  on  the  Quai 
Voltaire,  thought  I:  ay  and  sumpiu- 
ously  too,  with  coffee  and  chesnuls,  and 
a  ?^'liee  of  iiu  lon,  an«l  another  of  cheese, 
and  a  'jietite  goullc'  to  finish — for 
five  sous.  Tbe  panther,  at  the  comer 
of  the  Pont  Neu^  costs  but  a  sou ;  and 
for  three  one  can  foe  the  browri  l^ear 
of  America,  the  hvtena,  and  another 
beast  whose  namo  f  forget,  but  whose 
image,  as  he  is  represented  (•ut-'ide, 
carrvini:  off  a  man  in  his  teeth,  I  shall 
retain  to  my  hist  hour.  'Jluu,  there 
is  the  panorama  of  Dunkirk,  at  the 
Rue  Chopart,  with  the  Duke  of  York 
begging  bis  life  frtra  a  terrible-loi 
soldier  in  n  rf  rl  c:'p  an<l  a  tri  col  juk  d 
scarf.  After  tliat,  there's  the  para<lo 
at  the  *'  Carousel  j"  an<l  mayhana 
something  more  sderon  stilU  at  the 
'<  Greve  ;**  but  there  was  no  limit  to 
the  thron'/  of  enjoyments  which  oame 
rushing  to  my  imagination,  and  it  was 
in  ft  kind  of  ecstacy  of  delight  I  set 
forth  on  my  voyage  of  pleasure. 


CBAPTLB  V, 

VBB  osoics  or  A  uvt. 


In  looking  back  after  a  long  lapse  of 
years,  I  cannot  refrain  from  a  feeling 
of  astonishment  to  think,  bow  littls 

rcTnembmnce  I  possess  of  the  occur- 
rences ol'  that  day — one  of  the  nmst 
memorable  that  over  dawned  for 
Fraaee^thc  eventful  29lh  of  July, 
that  cl  osed  thu  reign  of  terror  by  the 
death  of  the  tyrant !  It  is  true,  that 
ail  Fans  was  astir  at  daybreak; 
VOL.  XXXV. — NO.  CCX. 


that  a  Sense  of  uatioual  vengeance 
seemed  to  pervade  the  vast  masses  that 
filled  the  streets,  which  now  were 

scenes  of  the  most  exciting  emotirin. 
1  can  oidy  account  for  the  strange 
indilfercnce  that  1  felt  about  these 
stirring  themes,  by  the  frequency  with 
which  similar,  or  what,  to  \wv  at  least, 
appeared  similar  scenes  had  already 
passed  before  my  eyes. 

2  z 
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Ono  of  tlie  moat  remarkable  pbaies 

of  the  revolution  wa**,  the  change  it 
rinxliii-od  in  nil  the  social  relations, 
by  subiitltutiug  an  assuniod  naUonoUtj 
for  the  closer  and  •  Icarcr  tiet  of  kiadrad 
in<l  alViction.    France  was  everj'thing 

 the  fumtlv  notlini  J  ;  i  vcrv  crtMieroni 

vixAx,  every  proud  thought,  cvi-rv  bi^fh 
ambition  or  noble  endeavour,  belonged 
to  the  country.  In  this  way,  whatever 
patriotism  nmy  have  fxaiiK-d,  cerininly 
uU  the  home  atlections  wt-re  utterly 
wrecked  ;  the  humble  and  unobtrusive 
virtues  of  domestic  life  seemed  mean 
and  in>sl^niiieant  bi  side  the  {j;n»nd  dls- 
p^u  s  .  4'  p  itriutic  devotion  which  each 
day  e.\hibite»L 

llencc  grew  the  taste  for  that  life 
of  Uie  Stroi't.''/'  then  so  po|)ul.ir ;  every- 
thing bhouhl  be  **  en  eviik-nee."  All 
the  emotion?  which  delic.iey  would 
reader  sacred  to  the  seclu^iou  id'  home, 
were  now  to  be  |iaraded  to  the  noon- 
day* Fathers  were  reeoneih^l  to  re- 
bellions ihildren  iM-f'tr-^  tlio  e\('S  <>(* 
multitudes;  wives  received  tbrgive- 
ness  from  their  husbands  iu  the  midst 
of  approving  crowds;  leave- takinjjs, 
the  most  afieoting ;  partings,  for  tli-.^p 
never  to  meet  again;  the  hv^t  iittir- 
ings  of  the  death-biMl;  the  faint  whis- 
pers of  expiring  afiection ;  the  impre- 
cations of  undying  hate— nil,  all, 
were  exhibited  in  puMi  ,  ami  the  frnzc 
of  the  low,  the  vulgar,  and  the  de- 
bauched, associated  with  tlie  most 
agonising  griefs  that  ever  the  heart 
endui-ed.  The  scenes,  which  now 
are  shrtHKb^d  in  all  tlie  seereey  of 
du)nt'sli<-  privacy,  were  then  the  daily 
lite  of  Tai-is ;  and  to  this  cause  alone 
can  I  attribute  the  hardened  indifler- 
ence  with  which  events  the  most  tern- 
hie  and  heart  rending  were  witnessed. 
Bred  up  amidst  such  examples,  I  saw 
little  matter  for  emotion  in  scenes  of 
harrowing  interest.  An  air  of  mockery 
was  on  everything,  and  a  ba-stard 
classical ity  destroyed  every  semblance 
of  truth  iu  whatever  would  have  been 
touching  and  affiicting* 

The  commotion  of  Fans  on  that 
mcmomW''  'unmin;?  wn«»,  then,  to  my 
thinking,  little  more  than  usual.  If  the 
crowds  who  pressed  their  way  to  **  The 
Place  de  U  Revolution  **  were  gre  a  t  -  r — 
if  the  cries  of  vengeance  were  in  1  nidt  r 

utterance  if  the  imprecations  were 

deeper  and  more  terrible — the  rea<ly 
answer,  that  satisfied  all  curiosity, 
was — it  was  Robe^ierrc,  who  was  on 
h\*  way  to  Ix'  executed.  Little  knc^v 
I  what  hung  upon  that  life !  and  how 


the  fate  of  millions  depended  upon  the 
bloo  I  thfit  miming  wn«  to  ^-^lied.  Too 
full  of  niy<ielf  and  my  own  project.s,  I 
disengaged  mywlf  from  the  crowdi 
that  pn»sed  eagerly  towards  the  Tail, 
eries,  and  t<^k  my  way  by  less  fre- 
•  luented  8l)*eetP  in  t ' le  direction  of  tbe 
Boulevard  Monl  ranuisse, 

I  wished,  if  possi!»le,  to  see  the 
once  more,  to  take  a  last  farewell  of 
hiui,  mtmI  n-k  his  Vih  --'ng,  too:  forftill 
a  lingering  I'aith  in  the  les?on«  be  KrH 
taught  me,  coutinLk^d  to  iuuuii  my 
mind,  amidst  all  tho  evil  inflaenoei 
with  which  my  wayw^ani  lit'e  surrounded 
me.  The  further  T  went  tVom  tk* 
quarter  of  the  Tulleries,  the  nM>re 
deserted  and  solitary  grew  the  stm  t^. 
Nut  a  carriage  or  horseman  was  to  be 
seen;  ficarcfdy  a  fr>ot-passenger.  All 
Paris  l):!d,  apparently,  as-sembled  on  the 
'•i'lacedc  la  Kevoluiion and  th^vay 
beggars  had  (pitted  their  aceustomea 
haunts  to  repair  thither.  Even  tho 
distant  hum  nf  th.'  vn?;t  mnllitude  fa-lel 
away,  and  it  was  only  as  the  wind  borf 
them,  that  I  could  cat4:h  the  sounds  of 
the  hoarse  cnes  that  bespoke  a  piN^nle's 
■V  iMiL'e.ince ;  and  now  I  fuund  myself  io 
the  little  silent  street  which  o  u  '  hi  ! 
been  mv  home.  I  stood  oppo-ite  liie 
house  wiiere  wo  u»ed  to  live,  afraid  to 
enter  it,  lest  I  might  compromise  the 
safety  of  her  I  wished  to  save  ;  and  yet 
loUjiing  once  more  to  sec  the  iitib 
chamber  where  we  once  sat  togeth^^r— . 
the  chimney-comer  where,  in  the  dari 
nights  of  winter,  I  nestled,  with  ray 
hynin.ho,,k.  and  tried  to  learn  the 
rhymers,  tliat  every  jilash  of  the  faUing 
hail  against  the  windows  routed — to 
lie  down  once  more  in  the  little  bed, 
where  so  often  I  had  passed  whole 
nights  of  happy  inia^rtninn's — hiiL'hl 
thoughts  of  a  peaceful  future,  thai  were 
never  to  he  realised ! 

Half  choktnff  with  mj  eni0tion»  I 
passed  on,  and  soon  saw  the  green 
fields,  and  the  windmill  rnrered  h:!l  of 
iSIontmartre,  rising  al)ove  the  embauk- 
ment  of  the  Boulevards ;  and  now  the 
ivv-clothed  wall  of  tho  garden,  within 
w fitch  stood  the  ChnjH;!  of  St.  Bloi?. 
The  gate  lay  ajar,  as  of  ohl,  and  push- 
ing it  open,  I  entered.  Erciything 
was  exactly  as  I  bad  left  it-^the  same 
desolation  and  desertion  everywhere— 
so  much  so,  that  T  nlTTio«;t  fnnr{e<l  no 
huiuan  foot  had  crossed  it^  dreary  pre- 
cincts since  last  I  was  tiiere.  On 
drawing  nigh  to  the  chapel,  I  found 
the  (lo/>rfast  K't'iril  andbarri'Mded,  as 
before ;  but  a  window  lay  open,  and 
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on  exnmining  it  closer,  I  «li?eovpre<i 
the  marks  of  a  rect;nt  lb*  »t- track  on 
ground  and  the  Tvindow-sitl.  Could 
the  Pere  Miclu'l  liave  been  there? 
was  the  question  that  nt  oiu-e  oecnrml 
to  my  uiind.  Uiui  the  poor  priest 
conic  to  t;ikc  a  last  look  and  a  farewell 
of  a  spot  8o  dear  to  him.  It  couKl 
scarcely  have  been  any  other.  There 
AVMs  ntithni-j;  tn  tcni])*  citp!(li;_v  in  that 
huinble  ]iii!e  ehun  h  }  an  image  of 
the  <«Yiri;in  and  Child'*  in  wax  was  the 
only  ornauient  of  the  tiUar.  No,  no  ; 
J  ilhi^c  h:i<l  tK  V*  r  l^ecn  the  motive  of 
L;ni  who  entered  heif", 

i  hus  reaiK>ning,  1  climbed  up  to  the 
window,  and  entered  the  chapel.  A» 
my  footsteps  echoed  throup:h  the  silent 
Ttui'lin'j'.  1  felt  that  sense  of  awe  and  iv- 
Tercnce  so  insei)ariibly  connected  with 
a  place  of  wonmip,  and  whidi  is  ever 
more  impressive  still,  as  we  stand  in 
it  alone.    The  present,  however,  was 
Ic^-.  bcfi'ie  mo  tnnn  the  pa<t,  rf  wb'ch 
CTerylhiti^  reminded  juc     i  liere  wiuj 
the  seat  the  marquise  need  to  sit  in ; 
there  the  footstool   I  had  so  oAen 
pUieed  at  her  feet.    How  dliK  .  ent  was 
the  ln«:t  ?ervici-  I  had  reiult  i  cd  her  I 
Tht  re  tlie  pillar,  beside  which  1  liavu 
Stood  spoll-bound,  gnzing  at  that  ftur 
face,    whose    ixaiuy    arrested  the 
thou<ihts    that   .-'i  i;!  !    h  ivf  wendetl 
heavcnwanl,  and  uiade  my  muttered 
prayers  like  ollenni^s  to  herself.  The 
v^y  Ijoiifjuet  of  tlowers — some  peri's 
biii'.d  had  placed  biriiealh  the  shrine— 
withered  and  fa»!(d,  wn.s  there  si  ill. 
l>ui  where  were  tbey  whodc  beiitiug 
hearts  bad  throbbed  with  deep  devo* 
lion?     How  many  had  died  upon 
the  scnlTold  ! — how  many  were  still 
liii^ff  riiiii  in  iniprisonuient,  some  in 
CAiie,  i«onur  ill  concealment,  dra'jging 
out  tires  of  misery  and  anxiety.  Wliat 
■was  the  snstuhiing  sj/irit  of  soch  mar- 
tyrdom ?  I  a^keii  ni)  self,  a^ain  and 
n^ain.    Wii»  it  the  zeal  of  true  reli- 
gion, or  was  it  the  energj-  of  loyalty, 
that  bore  them  up  againsst  every 
danger,  and  enableil  them  to  brave 
tlonfh  it>.  I'.'wif!?  firmnes?  ? — and  ifthi^ 
liiith  of  tiieirs  was  thu:<  ennobUng,  why 
could  not  France  bo  of  one  mind  and 
heart?     'IMiore  came  no  answer  to 
the^e  '^otibts  of  mine,  and  I  kIov.I/  ad- 
vniiof  I  toward.**  the  altar,  still  deeply 
burictl  in  thought.     What  was  my 
surprise  to  see  that  two  candles  stood 
thOTe,  which  bore  signs  of  having  been 
recently  lij^hted.    At  once  the  whole 
truth  flashed   across  me — tlie  Pere 
Lad  beeu  there ;  be  had  come  to  cde- 


bratc  a  mass — the  last,  perhaps,  he  was 
ever  to  offer  up  at  tluit  altiir.  I  knew 
with  what  warm  affixation  he  loved 
ever^  object  and  every  >|  nt  endeared 
to  hitn  bv  IniiLT  fi'.r.e,  and  1  faiicicil  to 
myself  the  overtiowing  of  his  heart,  as 
he  entered  onco  more,  and  for  the  last 
time,  the  little  temple,  asiocintcd  with 
all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his  exist- 
ence. Piiubtless,  too,  he  had  waited 
an.xiuusly  lor  my  coming  ;  mayhap,  in 
the  prayers  he  olHrcd,  I  was  not  for* 
gotten.  I  thought  of  him  kncclung 
tlicrr.  in  tlie  ^ilen^c  of  the  night,  alone, 
as  he  wa?,  his  rn  ntle  voire  the  onl^ 
sound  in  the  dullness  of  ihe  hour ;  his 
pure  heart  throbbing  with  gratitudd 
for  his  deliverance,  and  pra^erfal 
hojie?  for  thofe  who  had  been  hijt  per- 
secutors. 1  thought  over  all  this,  and, 
in  a  torrent  of  emotions,  I  knelt  down 
before  the  altar  to  pray.  I  know  not 
what  wonls  I  uttered,  but  his  name 
mwt  ^oniehow  hnrc  escaped  my  lips  ; 
for  suddenly  a  door  opened  beside  the 
ahar,  and  the  PIre  Hiehel,  dressed  la 
hi'  fidl  vestments,  stood  before  nitt. 
Hi.*?  feature?!,  wnn  and  wafted  an  they 
were,  hail  it  j:;  lined  their  wonted  ex- 

1jressl(m  of  euiin  dignity ;  and  by  his 
ook  I  saw  that  he  would  not  suflet 
the  Kicred  spot  to  be  profiined  by  anj 
outburst  of  teeling  on  either  yi«le. 

"Those  dreadful  shouti^  tell  of  ano- 
ther massacre,"  said  he,  solemnly,  as 
the  wind  bore  towards  us  the  deafen- 
ing a'ies  of  the  angry  multitude. 
"  lict  us  pray  for  the  souls'  rest  of  the 
departed,'* 

"Then  will  your  prayers  be  offered 
fur  Robespieriv,  for  ('outhotl,  and 
St.   Ji!st."    s.iM   T,  b  .ldly. 

**  And  \\  lio  are  thev  who  neod  more 
tlie  saints"  inU  reession — who  have  ever 
been  called  to  judgment  with  sooh 
d'anes  to  expiate— wdio  have  ever  so 
widowc  d  France,  and  so  rlo*cerated  her 
altars  ?  ilapj^ly  a  few  yet  remain 
where  piety  may  kneel  to  implore 
pardon  for  their  ini(iuity.  Let  us  re* 
eiu;  tlie  Litany  for  the  I)ea<l,"  said  he, 
solctnTdy,  nnd  at  onoe  began  the  im,^ 
pres.>ive  service. 

As  I  knelt  beside  the  rails  of  the 
altar,  and  heard  the  prayers  which, 
with  ili  r[)  drvutidp,  he  uttered,  I  could 
not  lielp  feeling  the  contrast  between 
that  touching  evidence  of  Christian 
eharity,  and  the  turaultonns  joj  of 
tl^'  ponulace,  whoM  ftmniic  bursts  of 
triumpii  were  borno  on  the  n\v. 

*'  And  now  come  wilh  me,  Maurice," 
said  he,  OS  the  ma^:»  was  concluded* 
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••Here,  in  this  little  8aenB(y»  we 
are  safe  from  oil  molc^tAtion ;  none 
vi'xW  think  of  US  on  such  a  day  as 
this." 

And,  as  be  8pokc,  be  drew  Ins  arm 
around  me,  and  led  me  into  the  little 

chamber  where  once  the  precious 
vessels  and  tiie  decorations  of  the 
church  wei-e  kept. 

"Here  we  are  safe/'  said  he,  as  he 
drew  me  to  his  ^idc  on  the  oaken 
bench,  ^rh'uli  formed  all  the  fiimiture 
ot  the  room.  **  To-morrow,  Maurice, 
we  must  leave  tliis,  and  seek  an  asylum 
in  another  land ;  but  we  are  not 
fincndless,  toy  child — the  brothers  of 
the  'Sacred  Heart'  will  receive  us. 
Their  convent  is  iu  the  wilds  of  the 
Ardennesy  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
France*  and  there,  beloved  by  the 
faithful  pcci^nntrv,  they  live  in  security 
and  |K'a<  I .  We  need  not  t.'ik<'  the 
vows  of  their  order,  which  is  one  of  the 
strictest  of  all  religious  houses;  but 
■we  may  claim  their  hc^pitality  and 
protection,  ami  neither  will  lie  dt  nied 
US.  Think  what  a  blessed  existence 
will  that  be,  Maurice,  m|  son,  to  dwell 
under  the  same  roof  with  these  holy 
men,  and  to  imbibe  from  them  the 
peace  of  mind  that  hnl'iic  s  alone  ho. 
stows;  to  awake  at  the  solemn  notes  of 
the  {>ealing  organ,  aod  to  sink  to  rest 
with  the  solemn  liturgies  still  dhanting 
around  you  ;  to  fc*-!  an  atmosphere  of 
devotion  on  every  side,  and  to  see  the 
sacred  relics  whose  mu*acles  have  at- 
tested the  true  faith  in  ages  long  nasi. 
Uoos  it  not  stir  thyheart»my^  childi 
to  know  that  such  blessed  privfleges 
ma\'  be  thine  ?" 

I  hung  my  head  in  silence,  for,  in 
truth,  1  felt  nothing  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  ho  sought  to  inspire  me. 
The  Peiv  f[iiickly  caw  what  j)i\.ssc<l  in 
my  miud,  and  endeavoured  to  depict 
the  life  of  the  monastery  as  a  delicious 
existence,  embellished  by  all  the  graces 
of  literature,  and  adorned  l)y  the 
pleasures  of  intellectual  couvcrse. 
Poetry,  romance,  sceiiei-y,  all  wei'c 
pressed  into  the  service  of  his  per- 
suasions ;  but  how  weak  were  sock 
arguments  to  one  like  me,  tlie  i)oy 
whose  only  education  had  been  what 
the  blrcets  of  Purls  atlorded — whose 
notions  of  eloquence  w<'re  formed  on 
the  insane  ravings  of  "T'he  Mountain," 
and  whose  idea  of  <rreatncss  was  cen- 
tered in  mere  notoriety.  ^ 

My  dreamy  look  Inattention 
showed  him  again  that  he  had  failed  ; 
and  1  could  see  in  the  increased  pallor 


[Juue, 

of  his  fac«,  the  quivering  inotioil  «f 
his  lip,  the  agitation  the  de£eat  wu 

ooatin^  him. 

'*J\Ja9l  alasl"  cried  he*  pa^ioa. 
ately,  **the  work  of  nun  is  per^; 

the  mind  of  youth  is  corrupted,  and 
the  fountain  of  viriuo  ik-filed  at  the 
very  ^oTiree.  (  !  Maurice,  I  had 
never  thought  this  jiossiblc  of  thtc, 
the  diild  of  my  heart  I'* 

A  burst  of  grief  here  overcame  him ; 
for  ?onie  minutes  he  could  not  sjitak. 
At  last  he  arose  from  his  seat,  and 
wiping  ofl"  the  tears  that  covered  his 
cheeks,  with  his  robe>  spoke,  but  in  a 
voice  whose  full  round  tones  contnutted 
stronirly  with  his  former  weak  ac- 
cents. 

'*  The  life  I  have  pictured  aeeos  to 
thee  ignoble  and  unwordiy,  boy.  So 

did  it  tint  appear  to  Chrysostom,  to 
Origcn,  and  to  Ati^u^tin  ;  to  the  bles- 
sed saints  of  our  church,  the  eUkrt- 
born  of  Christianity.  Be  it  so.  Thioe^ 
mayhapt  is  not  the  age,  nor  this  the 
era  in  which  to  hope  f-  r  helti  r  things. 
Thy  h(»art  yearns  tor  heroic  aciioo-s— 
thy  spirit  is  set  upon  high  ambitions— 
be  it  so.  I  say,  never  was  the  tims 
more  fitting  for  thee.  The  enemy  is 
\\\\  ;  hi«  armies  are  in  the  field  ;  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousand:}  swell  the 
ranks,  already  flashed  with  vietorr. 
Be  a  soldier,  then.  Ay,  Ma  '.r;  .  . 
biK  kle  (111  the  sword — the  battle-field 
is  before  ilie*-.  Thou  hast  made  choice 
to  seek  the  enemy  in  the  Ikr-away 
countries  of  Heathen  darkness,  or  beie 
in  our  own  native  France,  wIkto  bis 
camp  is  nlrcady  spread.  If  (bm^rer  l>e 
the  lure  that  tempts  thee — if  u>  cuii- 
front  peril  be  thy  wish — there  is  enough 
of  it.  Be  a  soldier,  then,  and  gvd 
thee  for  the  great  battle  that  is  xt 
band.  Ay!  hoy,  if  thou  fci  lest 
within  thee  the  proud  darings  that 
foreshadow  success,  speak  the  word, 
and  thou  shalt  be  a  standard-bearer  in 
the  very  van." 

I  waited  not  for  more;  \m\  «rprin£r- 
ing  up,  I  clui${)cd  m^'  arms  around  hii 
neck,  and  cried,  m  ecstacy*  Yes! 
Fere  Michel,  you  have  guessed  aright; 
mv  heart's  ambition  is  to  be  a  soldier, 
and  I  want  but  your  biesaing  to  be  « 
brave  one." 

"  And  thou  shalt  have  it.  A  thoo- 
sand  l>Ie:>sings  follow  tho?<»  v/ho  "o 
forth  to  the  good  ftirht.  Ittit  thou  art 
yet  young,  Alan  rice — too  young  for 
this.   Tliou  needeat  time  and  modi 

teaching)  too.     He  who  would  br.o<' 

the  enemy  befbie  us,  must  be  skilial 
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as  well  as  courageous.  Thou  art  as 
yet  but  ft  cWld." 

"  The  general  said  he  liked  bov- 
soldiers,*'  said  I,  promptly;  **lie  told 
me  so  himself." 

"  What  gcucnU — who  told  thee?" 
cried  the  P^re,  in  trembling  eager, 
ncss. 

•*  (rcncral  Lacoste,  tho  Chof  d'-Et.it, 
major  of  the  amiy  of  the  Rhine;  tlio 
sauic  who  gave  me  a  rendezvous  for 
to-morrow  at  lus  quarters." 

It  was  not  till  I  had  repeated  my 
explanation  aprain  and  again,  nor,  in- 
deed, until  I  had  recounted  all  the  cir- 
enmatances  of  my  last  night's  adven- 
tuie,  that  the  pow  Tm  could  be 
Ijron^ht  to  spq  his  vrny  through  a  mys- 
tery that  had  ahuost  lieeoine  equally 
embarrassing  to  myself.  W'heu  he 
did,  however,  detect  the  due.  and 
when  he  had  perceived  the  diflerent 
tracks  on  which  our  minds  wer<>  tn\- 
vellinjr,  his  £;rief  burst  all  bounds,  lie 
inveighed  against  the  armies  of  the 
Bepoblic  as  hordes  of  pillagers  and 
bandits,  the  sworn  enemies  of  the 
church,  the  dc^ecrators  of  licr  altars. 
Their  patrioiism  he  called  a  iiierei)re- 
tence  to  shroud  their  infidelity.  Tlieir 
heroUm  was  the  bloodthirstiness  of 
democratic  cruelty.  S  h  Ini;  me  still 
unmoved  by  all  this  passionate  decla- 
mation, he  adopted  another  tactic,  and 
suddenly  asked  me  if  it  were  for  such 
a  cause  as  this  my  father  had  been  a 
soldier  ? 

"Nol'  replied  I,  firmly;  *' for 
when  mv  father  wtis  alive,  the  soil  of 
France  Iiad  not  been  desecrated  by  the 
foot  of  the  invader.  The  Austrian, 
the  Prussian,  the  Knp:H-^{Hnan  had  not 
yet  dared  to  dictate  the  laws  under 
whtdi  ve  were  to  live/' 

He  appeared  thunderstruck  at  my 
reply,  revealing,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
th"  rxtfnt  (if  tho?:c  teaeliingu,  whose 
corruptions  he  trembled  at, 

■*  1  knew  it,  I  knew  it,"  cried  he, 
bitterly,  as  he  wrung  his  hiaiuls.  **  The 
Frrd<  i!"tht'iiiiijnify  issown — thfharvest- 
tiine  will  not  be  long  incoming!  And 
so,  boy,  thou  hast  spoken  with  one  of 
these  men>— these  generals,  as  they  call 
tlicmsclves,  of  that  republican  horde?" 

Thr*  ofTicer  who  commands  the 
artillerj*  of  the  army  of  the  llhiue  may 
write  himself  zeneral  with  little  pre- 
sumption/* sua  I,  almost  angrily. 


"  They  who  once  led  our  armies  to 
battle  were  the  nobles  of  France— men 

whose  proud  stadon  was  the  pledge 
for  tlieir  chivalrnus  devotion.  Tint 
wliy  do  I  discuss  the  ques«tion  with 
thee  ?  He  who  deserts  ois  faith,  may 
well  forget  that  his  birth  was  noble* 
Go,  boy,  join  those  with  whom  your 
heart  is  aln'ady  linked.  Your  !o>son 
will  he  an  cMsy  one — yon  have  nothing 
to  unleai  n.  The  songs  of  tiie  Girondios 
are  already  more  grateful  to  your  ear 
than  our  sacred  canticles.  Go,  I  8ay> 
since  between  n<;  henceforth  there  caa 
be  no  companionship." 

••Will  you  not  bless  me,  Pere," 
and  I,  approaching  him  in  deep  hu- 
mility ;  "will  you  not  let  me  carry 
with  me  thy  benediction  ?" 

'*  How  shall  I  bless  the  arm  that  is 
lifted  to  wound  the  Holy  Church  ?~. 
how  shall  I  pray  for  one  whose  place 
is  in  the  ranks  of  the  infidel  ?  Iladst 
thou  faith  in  my  blessing,  boy,  thou 
hadst  never  implored  it  in  such  a 
cause.  Renounce  thy  treason^and 
nc^  alone  m^-  blessing,  but  thou  shalt 
have  a  *'  N  n  ena "  to  celebrate  thy 
fidelity,  lie  ot  us,  Maurice,  and  thy 
name  shall  be  honoured,  where  honour 
is  immort^dity." 

The  look  of  Itoamin;^  alTeotlon  uith 
which  he  uttered  this,  more  thau  the 
words  themselves,  now  shook  my  cou- 
raset  audy  in  a  conflict  of  doubt  and 
indecision,  I  held  down  my  head  with- 
out si>eaking.  ^Vhat  inlirht  have  been 
my  ultimate  resolve,  il'  let!  completely 
to  mvM'il',  I  know  not;  but  ul  that, 
very  moment  a  detachment  of  soldiers 
marched  past  in  the  street  without. 
Tliey  wore  setting  off  to  join  the  army 
of  the  lihine,  and  were  singing  in  joy- 
ous chorus  the  celebrated  song  of  the 
day,  "Lc  chant  du  depart."  llie 
tramp  of  their  feet — the  clank  of  their 
weapons — their  mellow  voices — but, 
more  than  all,  the  associations  thai 
thronged  to  my  mind,  routed  every 
other  thought^  and  I  darted  from  tho 
s])ot,  and  never  stopped  till  I  reached 
the  street. 

A  great  crowd  followed  the  detach- 
ment, composed  partly  of  friends  of 
the  soldiers,  partly  of  tho  idle  loungers 
of  the  capital.  Mixing  with  the-^e,  I 
moved  onward,  and  speedily  passed 
the  outer  boulevard,  and  gained  the 
Open  country. 
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Oh  Qomrmment^By  a  Liberty  Bojf^ 


OV  OOVBBXMRXT— >BT  A  UBKBTT  BOf . 

*  Wriqnf  wiX  oric*  ct  qnul  efmiltiu  !•  nbof  iMiMleb  eoonittitotlAaiiai  «t  rlelMUnrlTanBi  t  ^m*  com  <«s> 

ROM  •-i;iii.tit'-<  c*t,  tuiii  vero  pr' •i<inrr',  lin(ir>tdcnl't  in  irul<rt>andj  re^'UM'.-n  iniKiv-rr>iit<  in  rurmrtj  t'.i^M 
in  »u.i  ft  lU  n-lin«iitem  iiUHfUi  i  ujiwJjuu  civU  «(  liinui  pvM  (»t  Ttri.  Itaque  qu&rUus  quoddMS  pr  «• 
r  ,  M   .      I  M  mo  proNamlua  tMH  «eotio^  qiio4  «t  w  hilt  qw  prinm        wwdiffrt—  ct  |i«nnlTtwi  Wbafc* 

—  Vt>  eto  tit  iirpui.  Lift.  I. 

*•  Anrl,  lu'leeil,  wonlorruM*  the  rcsiiTar  rawwlon  and  rfmilloiw  «njrs«,  a*  It  werf,  of  rerolut'atr*  iml 
Ticinitu-lof  ill  puMir  ■(fain.  He  i»  »  wit.  :niii  >  i  "i^i  rvi  •  jti^;  knowi  cacti  thiiigt ;  lut  .u  n.dii  -tio;  Ch4 
g(>vcrii:i><. lit  t"'*  tVsri  »(■•■  wimt  (»  n)>  «n>a.  h Wi„  iiiiui  m  nk  to  l»ji<!  'he  rc'iDi  of  (^u  lt      •  ■  iiiodttti*:  »ol 

lu*ni;t- Die  tiuir  f  i  .i  t-,  ii  ;  i-  i  •  j>art  of  a  e'rtat  c'lt  ten,  .1.!  u  man  alii.  "t  '  '  inc  Turn  is, 
thwvfoiw,  ft  fMirtli  kind  of  Kovcruoicnt  wl»u-ii,  I  tbiak,  it  gr  :ati/  to  4<  m^vrmi  ot,  cuui  which  U  rlrt 
•BdcoatUool  «at  of  tim*  Um*  wlUab  IIiatc int  q^kcB  ar." 


TnH  is;  the  conclusion  to  wlr:ch 
Cicero  iiKik<'s  Scipio  coiiif', aft<^r  lit-  had 
fi[K>ken  of  those  three  kinds  of  un- 
mixed  or  id>M»lute  powers  wbieb  are 
MMimedf  or  supposed  to  be  blended 
in  the  constitutional  monarchies  of 
tnodt^rn  tinic.  There  must,  he  say?, 
in  every  coiumohMeulth,  bv  some  re* 
oogntied  and  anderttood  aathority.  It 
nuMt  be  depotiti'd  in  the  hands  of  one 
monarch,  or  be  entruRfed  to  the  ad- 
ministralioii  of  certain  delegated 
rulers,  or  be  undertaken  by  the  whole 
moltitade.  In  otber  wordi*  if  there 
is  to  be  an  absolute  or  sole  authority* 
the  form  nutst  b.^  a  T»)onarc'hy,  an 
oh'crnrchy,  or  a  deinocnicy.  And 
thiiugit  each  of  these  three  maj»  un- 
der favourable  eircuinstanceSt  consti- 
tute a  reasonably  good  fifovernment 
(the  la«it  Itein*,'  the  I«.;tst  coitimcndaltlp), 
ytt  he — that  is  Seipio  or  Cicero — is 
pleasetl  to  arow  a  dedded  preference 
for  a  combined  or  blended  action  of 
the  three — *'  quartum  ^uoddam  aiode> 
ratom  et  permixtutn  trihus." 

To  thin,  tiie  tine  old  Roman  gentle- 
man Lalius  repIicH,  with  bis  accus- 
tomed courteay—**  1  am  not  ifrnorant, 
Sdpi«»,  that  such  is  your  pn-firence, 
for  I  have  o^l^u  heard  yon  say  ^n.  But 
1  do  not  the  less  desire — since  fie 
may  not  be  able  to  attain  this  mixed 
government — if  it  is  not  giving  you 
t'*')  innch  trouble,  to  hear  your  opinion 
AH  to  the  cotnpnratt%'o  value  of  the 
three  particular  torins  of  political  cou- 
stitutions.**  Believieg  it  to  be  very 
posstbte  that  the  readers  of  this  dis- 
course may  not  participate  iti  ihe  po- 
lite desire  of  Sc  pio'sgutbt  to  hc.r  ihnt 
eminent  person  dccluiwi,  us  S  r  I^.iibcrt 
Peel  does  in  modern  timef,  upco  the 
three  courses  which  tnny  he  taken  in 
matters  of  grtat  j^ubiic  iii  portaucf, 
i  hlmll  not  follow  up  the  iuterestiug 


though  tomewhat  pondr rous  coovena- 
tinn.  Tor  iny  part,  however,  I  rr.mt 
not  omit  to  any,  that  1  aUuiire  the  easy 
shrewdness  of  XofiiM,  when  be  sog- 
gHt$9  pttr panaUkeMt,  that  it  might  not 
be  possible  to  obtain  that  excelleat 
mixture  of  political  powem  of  which 
his  friend  liad  spoken.  Whether 
Cicero  wished  in  this  way  to  iBsimiate 
some  misgivings  about  the  praatiadi> 
lify  of  li!s  own  theoretic  view*:,  msvbe 
left  ii*  a  matter  of  t-pecuUtioa.  Mir- 
cus  TuUius  was,  indeed,  accordiu}^  to 
the  faitbioD  of  bis  time,  vary  mud>of  a 
doctrimair^t  and  altnoMt  aa  fond  of  gv- 
neralisinpr,  and  sy<N  '.nattsitij',  and  ei- 
plaininjj^  everything  by  n  theory^  as  M. 
Guizut  is  in  our  own  day.  There  are 
certain  sublime  pedants  in  the  worMt 
from  time  to  time,  who  bequeath  tOttS 
much  philosophy  and  elotjuence,  very 
conducive  to  intellectual  entertaio- 
ment,  hut  more  a  hindrance  than  a 
help,  when  the  practical  business  of  Itfli 
is  to  be  transacted.  No  great  politi- 
cian was  ever  made  so  by  profound 
contemplation  of  theorie:i,  or  di.'igrnt 
study  of  disquufitions.  A  feclii  g  for 
what  is  just  and  what  is  glorious^ 
lofty  deteiinination,  which  difficulty 
cannot  dt  ter,  nor  fear  appal,  dnMirfil 
wit)  a  clear  observation  of  thiiig»  a» 
they  are»  and  as  they  aught  be-^ 
these  arc  better  for  the  poHticuui  tlian 
those  theories  which  are  often  pur- 
sued with  a  blind  o!;  finr\cy  ih  tt  hee*!* 
not  the  aspect  of  distres>,  nor  ^Jlnp»' 
thises  with  the  murmurings  of  misery* 
In  our  own  time*  we  seem  to  bavs 
e>cr!p-"!  from  the  ini^t-ry  of  war,  anil 
tht*  ouccMitrated  agony  of  s'eges  and 
of  b  itth'S,  only  tu  be  worn  down  by 
the  slower  and  more  protracted  misery 
of  theoretical  government,  wbi^h', 
while  actlnjr  u,.on  the  most  s.-it-.-airi.- 
rule»  fiiir  the  accumuialiun  of  oatiiwal 
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wealth,  consigns  nine^tenths  of  the 
people  to  such  toil,  sadne»s,  and  difii- 
coltj  of  existeooe,  an,  in  the  leat  en* 
Hghtened  days  of  our  fathers,  rarelj 
occurred,  and,  when  tlu  y  did  (k  cur, 
were  regarded  m  thitiirs  vvliieh  required 
a  remedy,  not  as  the  nece^ary  inci* 
«lefite  of  Boientifle,  commereialised 
freedom.  When  Contioental  Enro}>e 
bad  all  lv!t  mnU  under  the  military 
tyranny  of  l\  ;inct-  and  NapoleoJi,  our 
great  poet  truly  said  :— - 

"  A  Ikw  strong  inftinctt.  ftn'l  a  few  plain  rule*. 

Ailing  live  licrJ^iiu  n  of  ihe  Alp-,  havo  wrou,;lil 

M  i>  i,.r  :i'  inkln'l,  nt  till*  iinliapity  'Ii>y, 
ThaD      tike  prwitt  of  iai<U«ct  aad  titotigUt." 

And  thos  does  it  often  happen,  at 
periods  of  the  deepest  interest  and 

i(»  imminent  peril,  as  if  it  were  the 
will  of  l^rovidence  to  shew  how  iiule 
man  can  do  with  all  his  knowledge, 
upon  the  great  theatre  of  human  life* 
and  how  certain  greatnesH  is  to  be  as> 
sociatod  with  simplicity.  Nor  do  I 
venture  to  say  this  in  anything  like  dis- 
paragement of  intellectual  culti%*ationf 
or  with  any  wish  to  lead  to  the  belief 
that  ignorance  is  an  aid  to  statesman- 
ship, but  rather  to  point  out  the  dan- 
gers ot  pedaotry,  mure  e»p#oiaIly  in 
politiCBy  and  the  necessity  of  looking 
Co  the  general  virtue  and  happiness  of 
the  people,  as  a  test  of  what  is  politi- 
cally good,  rather  than  to  the  exact 
eorophanoe  with  what  has  been  pre- 
▼ionslj  assumed  to  be  the  scientific 
principles  and  rules  of  goremment. 

I  apprehend  that  most  part  of  what 
has  been  said,  from  time  to  time,  dur- 
ing the  last  two  thousanci  years,  Ujpon 
the  snbjeet  of  raised  goveromeDt*" 
has  been  very  inaccurately  said,  and 
that  men  have  brrn  content  with  this 
political  <  it(  li-word,  not  well  consi- 
dering what  tite  real  truth  was  in  re- 
spect to  so  important  a  matter*  For  it 
appears  to  me  that  some  things  there 
are  which  will  T;ot  mix,  and  nmonp 
thepe  are  the  jirinciples  of  rule,  or 
command  in  a  state.  From  some  kind 
of  SQpposod  analogy  with  material 
thiogit,  It  seems  to  have  been  assumed, 
that  of  three  oppoginjr  and  conflictinpf 
power*',  thuff  !  light  be,  and  that  ia 
practice  thire  has  been,  sucii  a  coin- 
tniatnro  and  interpeoetration,  that  a 
fourth  something  is  the  result,  w  hich  has 
in  itself  nn  individual  vitality  Hcvelr.p- 
intr  the  iiihfrent  f|ualitu  >  ij"  the  three 
powers  iVuui  which  il  in  iuruiedi  I 


bf  1'evc  this  analojjy,  drawn  from  ma- 
terial things,  to  be  an  erroneous  one. 
There  is  a  potation  which  some  mo- 
derns rashly  meddle  with  on  occasions 
of  hospitality,  which  we  call  "  punch," 
hut  whicfi  '  a  ihstin^uished  foreigner" 
hinted  would  better  be  called  **  la  con- 
tradiction,** Because,**  said  he,  you 
put  into  the  vessel  ardent  spirits,  to 
make  it  strong,  and  water,  to  make  it 
weak  ;  sugar  also  you  aild,  to  cause  it 
to  be  sweet,  and  the  juice  of  lemons, 
to  prodiloo  the  opposite  result  of  sonr« 
ness."  This  was  an  imperfect  view  of 
the  case.  The  water  used  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  punch  is  the  menstruum 
which,  holding  the  other  ingredients  in 
solution,  so  divides  their  ultimate 
atoms,  that  they  coDstitote  not  merely 
a  balance  of  power,  as  some  sup[>ose, 
but  a  new  harmuny  of  creation,  having 
an  entity  of  its  own.  There  16  no  skill 
of  human  palate— no,  not  even  that  of 
SoYER  himself,  or  any  other  greater 
man,  if,  imleed,  there  be  snrb  in  this 
breathing  world — that  could  detect,  in 
the  taste  or  flavour  of  a  justly-coo* 
structed  glass  of  punch,  the  separate 
itlentity  of  any  one  of  the  ingredients* 
Each  is  interfused  with  thu  other,  so 
that  they  exist  not  together  and  colla- 
terally, as  it  were,  but  in  one  joint 
existence.  Thos,  as  I  have  said,  this 
compound  is  not  contradiction,  but  a 
harmony  of  things  which,  in  their  se- 
parate existence,  are  contradictorjr. 
Even  so  is  the  roeetiiffi  of  extremes  in 
the  moral  world,  whereby  we  have 
fitful  glimpses  of  that  eternal  motion 
and  lianuoiiy  of  thoughts  and  things 
revolving  upon  one  another,  which 
mortal  ioteUeet  u  not  atrong  enough 
aleadily  to  contemplatei. 

Put  what  menstruum  can  we  find  in 
which  to  suspend,  for  combination^and 
interpenetration,  the  conflicting  ele- 
ments of  political  go  vM>nment  ?  How 
shall  we  oissolve  the  separate  absolut- 
isms of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  de- 
mocracy, so  as  to  uiuUi  them  combine 
ixini  c!a!<p  together  iuto  a  uew  being?  1 
know  not  how  it  can  be.  Neither  can 
I  recognise  a  balance  of  power  in  each 
matters — an  idea  taken  from  a  mecha- 
nical analogy,  which,  I  submit,  is  not  a 
just  analogy,  although  iugeuious. 
The  late  Judge  Blechston<^  who,  about 
foor*soore  yevsago,  published  a  cota- 
mcnfary  upon  the  laws  of  England, 
^iiich  has  fvtr  since  been  the  most 
popular  book  of  i\A  kmd,  tiiough  un* 
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qnestionabiy  more  oonipi'r'l;o>isi?e  than 
lirofuund,  has  sUteU,  u  iiti  his  accus- 
tomed fieaka«sf*  that  tnechanical  h\* 
Ucy  (ma  1  aabmit  tliat  it  it)  uhidt 
thnTi«nnd^  of  persons  have  satisfied 
theiu&clvt'S  wilii,  from  th«-  voar  1765 
to  the  present  lime.  «'  I  bus, "  he 
lajft— «ft«r  deteribing  the  povcn  in 
our  conHtituUon  of  the  king,  the  nobi- 
iitjy  and  the  commooi-^. 

"  Tfana  erory  bmurh  of  our  civil  poU^ 
atipportM  uH'i  is  siipport^Hi,  rt'^ubtca  and  it 

rt-;ri>lulv<I,  l»y  the  re^t:  forth-'  tuu  houacs 
[uf  r.irluiiiv  lit]  naturaU^  draicint/  in  two 
diretti'iHt  of  oppontm  intereti^  and  the  pre- 
ri>_;at'ivt:  ill  uiiotlier  alPl  differrnt  from  them 
htJh^  thry  natiir.illy  ko<  p  oacli  other  from 
excelling  tlieir  prf  jkt  limits,  while  the  whole 
iapi«vcntp«l  from  ^rp  iratmn.  ami  artifidally 
cAniT'^.  ffil  to^i  t'liT  l<v  tli>'  iiiixt'l  n  iturc  of 
tlic  iTuwn,  winch  is  a  part  oi  the  legislative, 
aod  the  stile  execntive  magistrate.  Like 
thm*  distinrt  jH>wer«  ia  inechanic8,  thoy 
joiiitly  iin|»ol  the  machine  of  pivenjmcut  in 
u  <lin  «:tioM  (lilli  rent  from  what  t-iiher,  acting 
by  iLself.  wonKl  have  done ;  but,  at  the  same 
tiMi<\  ill  n  slin^  tiOD  pirtr.ki!iLr  of  f.itb,  nnJ 
fonn.-il  out  of  all — a  direction  which  consti- 
tute* the  true  line  of  the  liberty  and  happi- 
nesi  of  the  comminiity.'* 

This  is  a  very  pleasing  theory, 
convejed  to  the  public  with  much 
ingenuity  of  expre88ion»  and  well  eel- 
eolaled  to  satisfy  those  who  een  be 

Rfiti^fied  tt  illi  ;i  ])hra'«e  impnrtinir,  thfi^, 
hy  the  opptmng  aetiun  of  several  pow- 
ers in  the  constitutiDn,  liberty  and 
linppiness  mny  he  attained.  But  there 
are  thox'  whom  ;i  [ihrase  will  not  satis- 
fy, aii  l  who  want,  not  the  fniK-ifiil 
deiuonstratioR  that  we  have,  or  ought 
to  have,  liberty  and  happiness,  but  the 
actual  possession  and  enjoyment  of 
these  things,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be 
conferred  or  secured  by  the  institutions 
and  llie  practice  uf  government.  And 
these  persons,  seeing  that  the  people 
have  not  practical  liberty,  and  have 
n  it  Ii;ippii)p-s,  sft  thf-mselves  to  the 
examination  of  such  tiicories  as  those 
which  Olackstone  propounded,  and 
find  that  they  are  only  the  fancy  and 
the  form  of  a  truth,  without  the  reality 
or  the  substance  thcrt  of. 

Nothing  that  is  to  l>o  done  hy  a 
number  of  people,  each  following  a 
wtlJ  or  an  interest  of  his  own*  can  be 
done  in  such  a  way  as  to  resemble  the 
action  of  tm  rhnnical  powers.  The 
niovement&  of  armies  may  be  likened 
to  luechaoical  movements,  but  that  is 


because  the  human  nia5s  is  Vi.it  n  Trti- 
chine  for  the  time  being,  acting  upon 
the  impul^  of  one  motire  fcree.  Is 
parliamentary  affairs,  if  the  two  bonus 
did  really  draw  in  the  dircctiom  of 
opposite  interest",  and  the  monarch's! 
braoch  of  l^islation  in  a  direetion 
dHferent  from  both,  the  prtcticel  re- 
sult would  not  be  tbat  line  of  libert? 
and  happino>s  which  the  cxce'lpnt 
Blackstone  ha*  chalki-d  out,  hot  it 
would  be  whdt  is  called  a  ''dead  lock." 
To  this  point  tbinfft  do  somstinNi 
oome ;  and  the  only  mode  yet  dh* 
covered  of  ^eftitiLT  on,  undrr  ^n^h. 
circumj^tiinc*  s,  i«,  tiiat  i  wo  oi  liie  pow- 
ers shall  yieidto,  and  follow  the  third. 
And  what*  then*  is  the  seeori^  in 
liberty  ?  Why,  aa  to  uemritift  i>  the 
strict  >pnse  of  the  word,  there  nnne 
at  ail  ;  hut,  in  <o  uncertain  a  uon  i  as 
this,  we  may  as  well  make  up  oar 
minds  to  do  without  it.  BntviMM 
three  powers  do  theoretically  coexist, 
th<'re  \^  always  tlie  possiI»ility,  and 
there  has  been  every  now  and  then 
the  probability,  that  if  the  one  power 
which  is  allowed  the  lead,  sheiud  go 
beyond  what  is  endurable,  another 
wouM  take  the  I'-nd  instead,  and  be 
supported  tbeirein  by  the  force  of  tiM 
uatran. 

Some  seven  years  after  Blaekstoceli 

pbibiophy  was  given  to  the  piiWic, 
Johnson  and  Hoswell  bappeniiv  t'* 
pass  an  evening  at  the  Pantheon,  the 
latter  introduced  Sir  Adam  Fenjiweiii 
of  Kilkerran,  to  his  somewhat  authori- 
tative friend.    Sir  Adam  was  a/i/v'<>4 
according  to  the  notions  of  liheralj  in 
tho«e  days,  ajid  Johnson  t^ocm  poured 
a  broadside  into  him,  in  reply  to  soow 
of  the  ordmary  rubbish  about  the 
spirit  of  liberty.  "  Sir,"  said  Jchwon, 
"  that  is  all  visionary.     I  would  not 
give  half-a-guinea  to  live  under  one 
form  of  goverameiitmoretheitaeotbff* 
It  is  of  no  moment  to  the  happiots>  of 
an  individu.ll.    Sir,  the  datiger  nf  tb« 
abuse  of  power  is  nothing  to  aprit*'* 
man."    Sir  Adam  hinted  the  expe- 
diency of  preserving  a  balance  agsioit 
the  crown,  to  which  retorted  Johnson: 
**  Sir,  1  pfrcoivc  y(»u  are  a  vile  whig. 
Why  all  this  childi.xh  jealousy  of  the 
power  of  the  Crown  ?    The  Crov* 
has  not  power  enoqgb.    When  I 
that  all  governments  are  alike,  I  co"* 
aider  that  in  no  government  powff 
can  he  ay>nsed  lotv^ — mankind  willnot 
bear  it.    if  a  ^overeigu  oppreM«i  W 
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people  to  a  proat  tlegi  ee,  tliey  will 
rise  ami  etit  off  bis  head.  There  is  a 
remedy  in  humaii  nature  again&t  tyran- 
ny that  will  keep  us  safe  under  any 

form  of  government." 

This  is  far  more  practical  and  in- 
telligible than  the  mechanical  analogy 
of  Ur*  Justice  Blaokstone;  but  the 
Doctor  exaggerates  as  much  in  his 
"  practical  view,"  a<5  mnre  liberal 
piiiio5opher^  do  in  tli(_>ir  theorI>tn<jr.  If 
there  be  a  remedy  in  hiuuan  nature 
sgaittst  tyranny*  wtthout  regard  to 
form*  of  government*  it  mttst  be  ad- 
mitted to  he  a  very  rough  kind  of  re- 
medy, which  nruint  be  reported  to 
without  infinite  public  dihturiiance  and 
risic  of  private  injury,  and  which,  pos- 
sibly, uiu)  not  be  SQCcessful  even  when 
it  is  resorted  to.  And  because  this  is 
not  only  true,  but  [tcrccivod  so  to  be, 
a  »n"cat  deal  of  tyranny  hm  been  borne 
with  since  governments  were  first  in- 
stituted, rather  than  plunge  into  such 
remedies  as  revolution  affords.  More> 
over,  there  is  this  advantage  in  a  free 
oonstitulitin,  that  it  .sustain'?  an  oneru'V 
and  s[>irit  in  respect  to  imblic  alfairs, 
whicii  can  be  made  avaiiable  when 
the  necessity  arises;  whereas*  under 
absolute  governments*  that  energy  and 
spirit  are  apt  to  die  out — men  of  in- 
tellect boconio  tainted  with  ihe  subtlety 
of  t»«aves,  seeking  thus  that  inllueuoe 
tnd  exercise  of  power  to  which  they 
dsre  not  openly  ai<pire ;  and  the  bulk 
of  the  miildle  class  divide  their  time 
between  the  pursuit  of  gain  and  the 
indulgence  of  frivolous  vie*  ?.  How  - 
ever, so  far  as  thu  lower  cliu»9es  of  the 
people  are  concerned,  they  seem  to 
sufl^r  least  from  absolutism  of  govern* 
inent;  fur  under  any  government  jet 
prac;i>e(l  their  freedom  is  circurn- 
stTibed  by  the  necessity  of  circum- 
stances ;  and  where  their  political  in- 
fluence is  nought,  the  governing  power* 
instead  of  looking  upon  them  as  an* 
tagonists,  seeks  their  friendship  in  ca«ie 
of  requiring  their  aid  atr^Mi'^t  aspiring 
chieis  who  are  likely  to  become  an- 
tagonists. 

What*  then*  is  the  true  theory  of 
our  tripartite,  constitutional  govern* 
nient,  if  it  be  not  the  Idcnding'  of 
three  powers  into  one?  or  the  o{>posite 
sctiou  of  three  separate  powers  leading 
into  the  right  line  of  constitutioniu 
liberty  ?  I  submit^  as  my  answer,  this ; 
that  there  must  be  in  every  political 
community*  as  Marcus  TuiUus  teachee, 


a  certain  intelli^fent  authority,  as  of 
the  monarchy,  the  nobility,  or  the 
commons*  which  acts  upon  its  own 
impulses  and  respon^ihility,  but  under 
check  of  the  other  powers  in  case  of 
excess.  For  a  long  time,  and  during 
the  existence  of  our  tripartite  consti- 
tution—though less  strong  in  its  popu- 
lar foundations  than  it  now  is — the 
leaditif  power  was  that  of  the  monarch, 
and  th"  ch<  ( ks  upon  excesM  wore  the 
powiT^  of  the  Lords  and  Commons. 
They  were  found  effectual  for  that 
purpose*  according  to  such  views  of 
liberty  as  roankin*l  entertained  at  the 
time  ;  and  though  there  were  occa- 
sional interrnpti(>n*«,  like  [leriods  of 
disease  in  the  life  of  an  individual,  the 
commonwealth*  upon  the  whole*  grew 
and  prospered.  The  greatness  and 
the  glory  of  the  empire  increased. 
During-  that  time  our  constitution 
practically  resolved  itself  into  a  mo- 
narchy* restrained,  when  needful*  from 
monarchical  excesses. 

Frotn  the  time  of  the  Revolution  to 
the  end  of  tbf  third  decade  of  this 
century,  the  leadin;^'-  ])ower  wa*?  an 
oligarchy.  The  rulers  of  the  British 
empire  were  the  landed  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Great  Britain,  checked  and 
restrained,  no  doubt,  both  by  the  roo^ 
narchy  and  by  the  commons,  and  thus 
prevented  from  running  a  career  of 
oligarchical  excess ;  but,  nevertheless* 
their  power  it  was  which  mado  the 
legislation  and  the  government.  No 
UTiprejiidiced  man  will  di'oy  that,  with 
ail  its  faults,  the  success  of  lliat  s\'-teni 
was  great.  Its  deepest  disgrace  was 
the  loss  of  the  American  protinces ; 
but  still,  contemplating  the  career  of 
Great  Britain  from  1600  to  1830,  it 
must  bo  aduiitttd  that  no  other  nation 
in  the  world  could  sliow  su(di  advance* 
ment  in  wealth,  iit  power,  and  in  glory. 
The  ascendancy  of  the  nobles  and  the 
gentry  received  its  death-blow  in  the 
general  diction  of  1831,  whirh  pro- 
ducctl  an  overwhelming  maj<jritY  for 
the  Reform  Bill.  Such  an  election 
could  not  have  taken  place  had  the  or- 
dinary combination  of  nobility,  and 
gentry,  and  clergy  remained.  But  it 
was  shattered  l>y  the  policy  of  1S'2!7, 
when,  yiebliiiL;  to  the  inHuenco  of  tho 
Dukeof  WeUmgton,the  Lordsassented 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation 
Act*  not  oonnderiog  the  strength  of 
the  feeling  against  it  which  existed 
among  their  own  order  beyond  the 


m 

bouses  of  legislattirf.  The  EoelUh 
count;  elections  never  oonid  have  Seen 
carried,  as  tbey  were  in  183 1 « had  no  1 1 1 1  e 

pontry  and  clergv  hpfn  so  thorou^;hIy 
(iisgu!>ted  with  the  Parliaineut  of  1829 
that,  in  their  auger,  tbey  became  willing, 
and  almost  eafter,  to  de.<itrc>}  the  con- 
Ptitutinn,  in  virtue  rf  wbirli  th;it  .'-(irt 
of  |»nrl5r?ment  c-xi«t?»fl.  It  i«  not  iti- 
teinifti  iiere  to  p.i^s  any  judgnient  for 
or  against  the  po  licy  of  18*29,  considered 
apart  from  its  const quenees  upon  the 
practical  British  ronvtitutl  n.  Whe- 
ther, under  the  existing  circumstances, 
it  was  iucvttahle,  or  might  have  been 
avoided— whether  it  was  jnst  or  on- 
just,  well-con -iiltred  or  rash — still  it 
i.H  no  less  tru«',  that  it  h  d  to  thf  p*'.?:¥inir 
of  the  Whig-Uadical  Refurm  Act,  as 
certainty  as  the  obstinate  Romanism  of 
James  tiie  Second  led  to  the  Revoln* 
tion  of  '88  ;  ainl  it  tliii-  l)t>r.nTH'  the 
occa>i<)n  of  a  cotiiplett.-  ( l.ange  in  the 
leading  political  power  of  Great 
Britain. 

Since  1632,  that  leading  power  has 
resided  in  the  mercruililt',  trading, 
and  manufacturing  eapitali»ts.  The 
men,  in  short,  who  have  the  leading 
power  in  the  great  towns  of  England 
and  Scotland,  have  also  the  leading 
power  in  the  le^i>lation  and  general 
policy  of  the  Britissh  Empire.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  modified  and  cbeclced  by 
the  monarchy,  and  the  landed  artsto* 
tracy  ;  but  i  <lthtr  of  the";?  powers 
lnu^t  f>rr  thi  futurt'  [>resuiue  to  liold  a 
fir^t  place.  Until  anotlier  revolution 
happens,  they  must  wait  upon,  and 
hold  baclt  as  they  best  may,  the  mer- 
cnnfilo  and  manufacturing  interests 
w  hicii  have  become  paramount.  Nor 
is  this  to  be  attributed  to  the  Reform 
Act  alone.  Other  circumstanceh  hare 
occurred  bv  wliich  the  larukd  int  erest 
has  been  to  ^onie  extent  absorbetl  into 
the  mercantile.  The  principal  circum- 
stance alluded  to  is  the  joint^stoclc 
system  of  trading,  whicli,  as  applied  to 
railwoys,  mines,  docks,  harbour?,  and 
bunking  concerns,  has  (b  auu,  proba- 
bly, a  third  of  the  peeragi',  and  a  half 
of  the  landed  gentry,  into  Uie  circle  of 
the  trading  interest,  more  or  less,  and 
has  created  or  pxtcndod  sympathies 
and  absuciuliuus  between  landed  and 
trading  society  in  An  important  and 
remarkable  degree* 

In  this  new  ascendancy  there  ap- 
pears to  me  u  d(»ui)!e  danger  : — Firbt, 
that  it  is  in  itself  a  mure  severe-,  bar»h, 


grasping  power,  and  likely  to  b«  more 
cruet  to  Uie  people  at  large,  than 

either  monarchy  or  aristocracy.  Se- 
condly, that  the  monarchy  and  ari^t > 
cracy  will  be  le»s  vigilant  guards  u^o 
the  exce&ses  of  tiie  new  aicendsD^, 
than  the  members  of  the  new  ueea- 
tlancy  formerly  were  upan  theexctrsses 
of  the  monarchy  or  the  aristocracy. 
When  Mr.  Coleridge,  in  1832,  con- 
templated the  effects  of  the «'  Edbrn,* 
then  in  the  c*>ur.^e  of  biing  ac(^a- 
complished,  aii<i  the  ni  nk-  i  f  it<  ac- 
complishment, he  bpoke  with  6ptcial 
abhorrence  of  the  political  tendeocj 
of  a  constitnlion  which  gave  grett 
influence  to  the  shop-keeping  classes 
of  the  towni.  I  have  rea  1  tnurh  of 
their  intelligence,  and  I  lia«e  &«rea 
something  of  what  I  shall  call  tbeir 
smartness  ;  but  I  think  it  ^^ou\^\  sot 
be  ca^T  to  cxagjrerate  tluir  unfitnciS 
for  any  July,  in  the  di^chnrgeof  wi/icb 
large  views  and  nuble  and  geoerost 
sentiments  are  the  best  guides.  **  Ymi 
have,"  said  Mr.  Coloridge,  "  destroyed 
tin*  freeflom  of  Pariiainent :  you  have 
done  your  best  to  shut  the  door  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  property, 
the  birth,  the  rank,  the  wtsdom  of  the 
people,  an<l  have  tlung  it  open  to  t^^if'^ 
passions  and  their  tullits.  You  ha*e 
disfrancbUed  the  gentry,  and  the  rt&l 
patriotism  of  the  nation.  Yea  Imvs 
agitated  and  exasperated  the  inoh,  and 
thrown  the  balance  of  prtlitic.i!  j  "wer 
into  the  hanils  of  tli.ii  cla*s  (the  shop- 
keepers) which,  in  all  eountrie!',  ssl 
in  all  ages,  has  been,  is  now,  a;)')  evfr 
will  be,  the  least  patriotic,  an  J  the 
lea&t  conservative  of  any.  You  are 
now  preparing  to  destroy  for  evtr  the 
eonstitntfonal  independenoe  of  tiie 
House  of  Lords  ;  yoa  are  for  ef 
displacing  it  fr(tni  its  suprcinary,  sa  » 
co-ordinate  estate  of  the  re.ilii),  an<l 
whether  you  succeed  in  passing  yjttf 
bill  by  aclaally  swamping  their  yolei 
by  a  Mtch  of  new  peers,  or  by  fright- 
ening  a  sufficient  number  of  them  out 
of  tijeir  opinions  by  the  threat  of  one— 
etj^ually  you  will  liave  superseded  ti* 
triple  assent  which  the  constilolioa 
requires  to  the  enactment  of  a  ^''^"^ 
law,  nnd  have  left  the  King  alone  witl» 
the  delegates  (.f  the  populace." 

It  seems  to  me  very  evident  tint 
under  the  new  ascendancy,  beAw 
whith  they  who  should  have  coo- 
tr-'ll'-d  it  have  fallen  prostrate,  tht 
didicuity  of  the  comoion  people 
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make  fi  liviri'jf  hts  increased.  The 
one  object  most  steadilv  piirMied  lias 
been  the  increase  of  mercantile  busi- 
ness, and  to  secure  tbat»  or  in  the 
bope  of  securing  that,  everything  else 
therewith  connected  has  been  passed 
by  with  otter  (lisrep'-trd. 

I  am  a  lover  of  liberty,  but  I  test 
these  mockeries  and  delusions  to  which 
they  who  profit  hy  them  give  the  name 
of  liberty,  while  they  are  to  the  mil- 
rions  either  a  disadvantage,  or  a  pos- 
sibility of  trood  from  which  they  are, 
hr  circuinbtuticH s,  shutout.  Without 
undervaluing  political  libertv,  let  us 
consider  whether  much  feal  libertT  of 
thought,  and  much  of  that  personal  in- 
dependence wlii-  li  is  the  first  great 
fetep  to  practit  al  liberty,  is  not  put  in 
jeopardy  by  confounding  the  form  with 
the  sulwtance  of  tk  citizen's  freedom. 
What  genuine  freedom  can  there  be 
for  him  who  is  forced  not  only,  as 
Burn'?  infliinirinily  ^ay5,  <*  to  beg  his 
hiottitfr  of  the  eaith  for  leave  to  toil, 
but  whose  toil  m  so  iil-ret^uitcd  that, 
while  wearing  out  his  strenffth,  his 
heart  Is  almost  broken  with  hopeless 
anxiety?"    With  re^prrt  to  beings  in 
this  condition,  the  lir?>t  <liit y  of  ;i  jo- 
vernnunt,  really  and  honestiy  devoted 
to  freedom,  is  to  give  the  man  so  cir* 
oamstanced  a  better  chance  of  obtain- 
iog  the  comforts  of  life,  or,  at  all 
evf-nt^*,  to  take  care  tint  the  chance, 
which    otherwise  he  iniirht   It.ivo,  I'f 
elevating  himself  by  steady  industry, 
n  not  taken  away,  in  order  that 
they  who  are  better  off  than  he 
is,  may  have  a  wider  choice,  even 
beyond  tlu-  limits  of  their  own  coun- 
try, of  tlje  labour  they   shall  em- 
ploy.   Let  not  the  poor  man,  before 
whom  the  forms  of  a  free  consiitution 
are  set  down  as  a  boon,  be,  at  the 
gnmo  time,  l»y  the  l  x*  rcise  of  a  ni^'r- 
cualile  political  inriueTiro,  j  '  tceil  (in 
those  matters  upon  wincli  his  suste- 
nance depend-^)  on  A  level  with  the 
lowest  of  the  low  in  any  part  of  the 
world  where  labour  can  be  hired. 
There  I>  a  liberty  of  heart,  nnd  rsiind, 
Mid  eircumstanoi  s,  as  wi  ll  as  o(  i;i\v, 
and  where  the  firi^t  is  forbidden,  the 
last  can  be  of  little  use.    And  herein 
I  much  sympathise  with  a  inngi^trate 
of  an  illui^trious  name,  one  Thomas 
Sidney,  aldermrtn,  and  te:«-<lrnlt'r,  and 
member  of  parliament  lor  the  inde- 

J>endent  borough  of  Stafford,  who 
ately  presided  at  a  neatiog  fak  tlM  city 


of  London  of  that  indispc  njnblo,  and 
meritorious,  but,  alas!  unfortunate 
body  of  our  fellow-creatures,  called 
working  taltors.  Can  we  call  this  a 
land  of  freedom,*'  said  the  justly-in- 
dignant  magittrate,  *•  when  the  work> 
in<jf  man  has  to  work  for  sixteen  hours 
a  day  for  l*2|d?  Can  we  eali  it  a  land 
of  freedom,  where  men  are  compelled 
to  work  seven  days  in  the  week — to 
devote  even  their  Sabbath  to  hard  la- 
bour ?  And  yet,  while  sueh  things  are 
goin'i'  on,  we  are  coinpelled  to  pay  a 
million  a-year  for  the  .suppression  of 
negro  slavery'*!  1  cannot  but  vote 
with  the  honourable  member  for  Staf- 
ford* There  can  be  no  real  freedom 
for  men  so  ciroumstanred  ;  and  t  j  talk 
to  them  of  the  political  ^Medoni  they 
have,  which  allows  them  to  complain 
as  loudly  as  they  please,  but  which 
also  allows  the  full  force  of  the  tide  of 
competition  to  beat  down  the  reason* 
able  remuneration  of  their  labour,  is 
but  to  mock  them  with  a  phantom 
they  can  never  grasp. 

Setting  aside,  then,  the  (question  of 
form,  let  us  consider  what  is  the  duty 
of  a  government  in  tinier  such  a?*  the 
present.     Let  it  be  rL-niL-iiiIiered  tbat, 
without  being  in  the  least  democra- 
tical,  one  may  hold  that  the  people  are 
not  made  for  the  government,  but  the 
government  for  the  peo[>Ie*  What» 
then,  .sl.ould  be  done  ?    The  govern, 
ment  siiould  tal»e  .>^omc  plain,  eoiniiion- 
senso,  practical   iiit-ana  to  sutisty  the 
l)eopIe  that  it  cares  for  them — that  it 
wishes  to  do  them  good,  and  to  give 
tht  m  an  opportunity  of  sihai  ing  in  such 
advantnt^es  as  the  world  in  its  p'-csent 
state  atlords.    Great  iu^irovenients  (it 
is  said)  have  been  made  in  agriculture, 
in  manufactures,  and,  in  short,  in  all 
productive  arts.    Have  we  not  steam, 
and  statu  s  to  James  Watt?  Have 
we   not  IIo\ta!'!e   and  patent  h  <r.*>e- 
hoes,   and  litpiid  manure,  and  bone 
dust  made  into  a  porridge  with  dilute 
acids  (sulphuric,  or  nitric,  as  the  case 
may  be)  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  land 
an  l  the  increase  rif  fTo|is  ?    Have  we 
not  new  re;j^uIations  for  the  care  of  the 
public  health — new  brooms  that  sweep 
clean,  or  are  intended  to  do  so  ?  Ilnve 
we  not  new  medicines,  and  even  new 
foods — farinnceons    or    fatty — water- 
cure's,  and  .steam  ciirr.s  f',r  the  bodv, 
moral  regenerators  for  the  mind,  all 
very  mueh  landed  by  the  liberal  pa. 
trona  of  modmrn  aeleiioo?  No  doubt 
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have  :  but  if  so,  why  do  we  not  see 
a  biigrr  lihare  of  tiie  bNBoefits  of  these 
things  going  to  the  inultitade?  Is 
the  govermnent  doing  anything? — has 
the  government  ^/.'/^  thing  to  bet- 
ter the  every-day  life  of  the  millions? 
Is  this  so  ?  or  is  it  not,  on  the  con- 
trary* an  admitted  faott  that  through- 
out the  British  empire  the  poor  are 
year  by  year  frrowin<r  poorer,  an  !  le«<* 
able  to  obtain  the  conveniences  of  life 
whtchtjear  by  year,  are  mnltiplyiog  for 
the  actual  or  supposed  improTenient 
and  dt  lectation  of  tlio^c  irha  cjtj  affird 
to  pay  ft/r  them  i  Wh  it  share  have 
the  poor  io  all  the  **  improvementM" 
of  which  the  well-to-do  in  the  world 
are  so  proud? — 

*♦  Ni  .'^l  anil  opprf»»ion  itarinf  in  tlitir  cre« — 
l.'|Kin  thrir  Im\i  k  har>(;«  r.i«.v'('<l  miicrjr  j 
Tito  wurU  Li  uot  UoUf  frauU,  nor  tb«  world'*  Uir.** 

Why  do  not  politieftl  philosophers 

and  commonwealth  patriots  bestir 
themsilves  to  mal^e  tiie  general  lot  of 
the  grtnt  multitude  more  comfortable? 

Rut  they  do^  some  one  will  say. 
They  hate  given  the  multitude  cheap 
bread.  That  I  deny.  They  have 
made  more  bread  obtainable  for  lesa 
money ;  but*  until  something  be  dona 
to  give  the  multitude  the  means  of 
purch.i>Iii>.'  fven  at  iLe  cheaper  rate, 
the  gift  of  cheap  bread  is  worse  than 
no  gift,  for  it  is  a  mockery.  It  is,  in. 
deedf  no  inconsiderable  boon  to  those 
who  leaMt  wanted  a  boon.  To  people 
with  large  establishments,  and  several 
thousaiids  a-year  placed  to  their  credit 
in  their  bankers*  books  on  certain  dayt 
in  the  year — far  more,  certainly,  than 
the  ripening  of  wheat  or  tin*  bloNsom- 
inir  of  potatoes — to  thiin,  this  cheap 
bread  is  a  boon.  To  secretaries  with 
two  thousand  a-year,  and  chief  clerks 
with  fifteen  hundred—to  clerks  of  the 
first  cl.HS?',  and  thr*  second,  and  f ho 
third,  who  write  esquire  after  their 
nam  >8,  and  live  a  sort  of  carpet-and- 
pianoforte  life,  minding  their  business^ 
reading  the  newspapers,  receiving  their 
salaries,  and  de!S|iising  everything  that 
is  not  as  trim  and  regular  as  their  own 
official  rules  and  habits*~this  revo* 
Intioo  towards  cheap  bread,  cheap 
meat,  and  clieap  turnips,  carrot«,  and 
cahhnt,''t',  is  a  boon.  'I'o  all  ovtr.->e('rs, 
warehousemen,  porters,  messengers, 
doorkeeperSf  beacUes,  and  the  tolerably 
numerous  host  of  persons,  including 
all  soldiers  at  a  fixed  eievenpenee  a 


day,  and  the  like,  w  ho  have  not  to  »eek 
for  work,  and  to  bargain  for  rerouae- 
ration^  week  after  week,  amtd  all  the 

fierceness  of  competition  in  the  *<  U. 

bonr  market,"  this  cheapness  of  brtal 
is  a  boon.    The  clerk  with  his  quar- 
ter's  pay,  or  the  messenger  with  his 
week's  wages  clinking  in  hispodnt, 
feels  that  he  commands  more  loatei 
than  he  did  ff-rmerlv  ;  and  itisscsrcelr 
necessary  to  add,  that  in  England,  at 
all  events,  the  persons  who  can  obtain 
more  food,  eat  more*    The  increase  of 
the  consumption  of  flour  by  the  pe«"ple 
living  on  fixed  wages  has  been,  indeorl, 
enormous.    But  for  every  thoa^iuid  of 
this  class,  therl  are  a  hundred  tbouisad 
whose  employni*  nt,  or  whose  rate  of 
rcnninfration,  d'-[jend*5  tipon  the  rat-jat 
which  productii>ii>  of  all  kinds  can  l»e 
disposed  of.    Lt  t  tlK-ru  be  high  pric« 
without  scu-city — high  prices  not  aris- 
ing from  the  scarcity  of  producti^  but 
from  the  abundance  of  mcnej,  and 
from  the  increase  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  great  mass  of  the  pee* 
ple^then,  though  secretaries  and  an* 
der-secretarit's,    first  clt-rks,  5proD<I 
clerks,  and  third  <d«  rl;" — nio-sengers 
and  door-keepers,  beadles  and  street- 
keepersi  and  all  the  hosf  of  plsee- 
holders,  will  find  their  fixed  salsriM 
or  wages  not  to  cive  tii.  m  quite  so 
moch  command  over  the  labour  of  tijs 
rest  of  the  community,  yet  will  tbst 
community  be  in  a  better  condition; 
and  partly  so,  because  they  will  not 
have  to  give  so  large  a  proportion  af 
the  produce  of  their  toil  to  these  saine 
salaried  and  wages-endowed  oftdsls 
as  they  have  to  do  when  bread  is  cheap. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  rrifu  big!'  >Q 
office,  with  tixt^d  sums  of  no  ainall 
amount  coming  in  every  i|uarter-day» 
or  for  some  voluble  patriots  who  litre 
upon  the  interest  of  a  large  capital, 
raised  by  subscription,  t  )  dwtll  iipofl 
the  advantage  of  a  cheap  loaf.  Of 
course  tbey  are  not  conscious  of  being 
actuated  by  any  motive  bat  that  of 
carrying  pure  political  science  into 
practtr-al  liTt  ct ;  but  they  may  ««ttWi- 
gciously  bo  biassed  by  the  particubf 
circumstances  which  surround  them* 
But  if  they  were  producers  of  srttcle' 
for  d -niotic  use,  as  the  great  m!t««of 
the  people  are,  they  would  find  that  a 
low  price  for  such  productioui 
advantage ;  and  that  nothing  is  really 
cheap,  while  the  attainment  of*  tli? 
means  of  purchase^  even  at  tbs  cbeip^ 
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fttei  u  extremely  dUBcnlt.  The  policy 
irhich  makes  things  cheap  is  an  ez^ 
ceUent  policy  for  those  who;^e  fortunes 
are  acquirefl ;  but  they  who  have  to 
live  upon  tlie  reward  of  labour  pros- 
er  most  when  the  reward  of  labour  h 
igh.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  if 
labour  be  not  cheap,  the  products  of 
labour  cannot  be  cheap.  If  labourers 
hav«  employment  at  frood  wa^;cs,.  the 
comwodiues  resulting  from  their  labour 
most  bear  a  proportionate  price.  If 
legislators  wish  to  benefit  the  great 
msas  of  the  people,  they  must  Took, 
not  to  makinjx  things  cIk  which  is 
fur  the  benefit  of  the  ricii,  but  to  the 
creating  and  preserving  a  demand  for 
home  labour,  wbtcb  is  assaredly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  multitude.  There 
never  was  a  more  fatal  mistake  than 
the  assumption  that  cheapne^^s,  arising 
from  the  ein[>loyment  of  lortiun  !a- 
bourerh  to  do  that  which  unemployed 
home  labourers  might  do,  is,  or  can 
be,  a  benefit  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Whatever  you  can  get  from  the  labour 
of  the  people  at  home,  do  get  it,  until 
they  are  all  employed.  That  is  the 
golden  rule.  When  all  the  home  labour 
is  engrossed,  then  it  is  time  enough 
to  go  abroad  for  help.  This  may  soon 
he  jirrceived  by  politiLtriri'^  in  whom 
lovr  of  tlitir  country  ami  <if  the  people 
is  the  predominant  feeling.  They  iu 
whom  the  love  of  money  swallows  up 
every  better  and  more  patriotic  senti* 
ttient,  will  leave  the  home-labourer  un- 
employed and  destitute,  w  hile  the  y  «cck 
abroad  for  what  they  want  at  a  lower 
penny.  This  is  a  meiin  and  avaricious 
policy,  and  cannot  come  to  good. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  in  the 
business  of  government  there  is  no 
greater  difficulty  than  that  of  causing 
a  reasonable  distribution  of  the  wealth 
of  the  comm unity  among  tlra  indus- 
trious, or  those  willing  to  be  indus- 
trious; and  this  difflenlty  itureases 
with  the  progref'S  of  civilisation,  and 
the  minute subdivi»ions  of  labour.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  inferred  from  what 
1  have  above  said,  that  I  am  insensible 
of  the  very  serious  and  arduous  task 
which  a  government  must  undertake, 
when  it  seeks  by  p<»!iey  to  interfere 
with  the  course  of  indui»try,  and  the 
rate  of  wages  which  the  interests  of 
trade  have  produced.  It  is  a  verpr 
serious  thing  to  interfere,  even  indl« 
rectly,  with  that  absolute  right  over 
property,  which  ih  one  of  the  greatest 
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incitements  to  Mcnmttlation.  For 
though  the  spirit  of  accumulation  may 
he  too  strong  in  our  present  state  of 
society,  and  the  policy  which  favours 

di.strii'Ution  too  weak,  yet  a  tendency 
to  accumulation,  and  a  habit  of  accu« 
mutating,  are  so  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  i^ociety,  that  the  governing 
mind  will  always  keep  them  in  view. 
In  this  department  of  government 
there  is  only  one  point  more  import- 
ant, and  that  is,  the  general  employ- 
ment and  comfort  of  tlie  people.  If 
something  must  be  sacriticed,  it  is 
better  to  sacrificf  «>ome  of  the  seeds 
and  springs  of  accumulation,  tliari  to 
risk  the  lowering  of  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  people,  and  tne  growth  of 
poverty  and  despair. 

Whatever,  then,  the  difficulty  may 
be  of  a  policy  havinp  for  its  ubj(ct 
the  reasonable  protection  of  the  native 
labourer,  and  the  better  distribution 
of  the  national  wealth,  it  ought  to  be 
a  policy  favourably  regarded.  To 
repel  it  utterly,  and  to  say  that  the 
labourers  nmst  expect  neither  aid  nor 
sympathy  from  the  ruling  power  in 
the  convict  betwecni  thdr  interests 
and  the  interests  (apparent  and  tem- 
porary) of  the  owners  of  capital,  is  to 
say  what  is  no  less  imprudent  and  un- 
wise, than  it  is  unfeeling  and  harsh. 
Indeed,  political  government  should  so 
nearly  follow  the  model  of  parental^  as 
to  avoid  all  harshness  of  sentiment 
even  when  correction  is  necessary. 
The  maxim  which  some  politicians  are 
not  ashamed  to  use  with  respect  to  the 
afTairs  of  industry  and  profit,  that 

the  weakest  mutt  go  to  the  wall,**  is 
utterly  detestable.  That  the  weakest 
will  generally  po  to  the  wall,  in  sjiite 
of  all  that  a  well-organised  imtnamty 
can  do,  is  the  result  of  want  of  virtue 
in  human  society;  but  that  any  one 
concerned  in  the  government  should 
willingly  accept  such  a  maxim,  instead 
of  trying  to  b»  lp  the  weak  and  to  mo- 
derate the  triumph  of  the  strong,  is 
dangerous  and  disgraceful.  To  say 
that  protection  may  be  carried  too  far 
is  only  in  another  form  to  repeat  the 
truism,  that  too  much  indulgence  spoils 
tlie  child.  But  the  bu.-iiios  of  wise 
government  is  to  avoid  extremes  on 
either  side.  Some  there  are,  at  once 
pedantic  and  superficial,  who  treat 
political  questions  as  if  they  were 
questions  of  abstract  logic,  and  nut 
mixed  questions— >as  if  they  were 
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not  con<]'tIon&l  bat  abioUite— >not 
restricted  hut  univerjn^.  Mal- 
thu9,  how  ever — who  was  a  nmt  li  iih  re 
reasonable  aud  less  mali^'nant  philo.-o- 
pher  than  he  in  frequently  rejirt  st-nted 
to  liave  hoen — stat' s  tiii-  ji'ain  truth  uf 
this  matter  when  he  *•  that  there 

i»  liu  argument  su  freiiuentljr  aiiJ  ob- 
viously failadoaa^  as  that  which  infer* 
that  what  U  good  to  a  certain  extent* 

jj*  oi]  to  any  «  xt«  nt."  GLnuino 
liberty  Iiv<*<»  only  in  the  prese:  ce  of  a 
apirit  of  moderation.  The  be.-t  cliaui- 
pion  of  freedom  is  the  most  scrupuloos 
and  devoted  servant  of  duty. 

Lot  if  not.  ihf^n,  he  y>r*'tended  that 
they  wlio  loti;  with  anxiety  and  alarm 
upon  the  preralence  of  the  merely 
mercantile  spirit  in  the  policy  of  go- 
vernment— tiny  who  are  niu.st  firmly 
persuaded  that  government  pmt*  ction 
and  (/reference  should  be  extended  in 
this  country  to  those  who  owe  alle- 
gianee  to  the  British  Crown  and  obe- 
dieiice  to  British  lnv,s — are  extrava- 
gant politicians,  who  would  put  ttiiackles 
upon  commerce,  and  allow  unlimited 
licence  to  monopotj*  Nothing  can  be 
more  erroneous  than  this  supposition. 
The  duty  of  every  government,  v<h:it- 
ever  be  its  form,  is  to  extend  its  pro- 
tection to  all  interests  in  the  State  in 
proportion  to  ti  cir  lu  )  dsand  their  im< 
pn^tatK'^^  Native  iiidu>try  \s  not  to 
hp  .sacrificed  to  f 'nijii  eonimi  rcf,  nor 
foreign  commerce  to  native  industry. 
Government  is  not  in  its  dolness  or 
its  indolence  to  suppose  that  theM;  in- 
tere«?t^  wny  be  fafely  left  t««  wrestle 
with  one  another.  Government  i^hould 
moderate  the  conflict  by  wiselaws^- 
lawa  which  would  give  fair  encooraare- 
ment  anil  preference  to  the  uiost  help- 
le>:s  and  most  numprnu?;  rla's^  of  the 
people,  but  which  should  not  go  so 
far  as  to  hold  out  immunity  to  indo- 
lence, or  to  leave  extortion  without  a 
cheek  .iiid  a  cnrreetive. 

In  one  of  the  deLates  of  the  present 
session  of  parliament  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell was  pleased  to  deliver  himself  to 
the  following  (fTect: — *' He  must  re- 
peat what  ho  had  I"  fore  now  been 
compelled  to  observe  with  regard  to 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  that  there  were 
certain  exertions  and  (  i  rt  lin  duties 
which  do  not  belong  t  »  ihi-  leiii-lAture. 
They  w  ere  duties  v.  iiieli  tlic  l:iMii]'i-d«5 
and  tenants  owed  to  each  ull  ei  and  to 
their  labourerSf  and  if  they  neglected 
to  perform  themi  no  l^leUtare  would 


perform  tho»e  dutiee  for  thera."  It 

may  he  true  that  in  many  parts  of  Ire- 
land tlie  people  have  l>eeu  loo  much  in 
the  hnbit  of  looking  to  political  iDea^ 
sun  »  for  the  amelioration  of  their  coo* 
dition,  and  tof»  liule  to  tlivir  own  exer- 
tion*.    For  many  years  the  politicians 
of  Great  Britain  who  called  them- 
selves '<  lilieral.*'  did  alt  their  activity 
and  their  eloquence  could  do  to  ea- 
mnrau'e  this  dan;^' ro!i>  .u 'usion.  Fn>m 
the  commencement  ot  the  present  cen- 
tury up  to  a  comparatively  recent 
pertod,  everything  that  was  wrongly 
or  violently  done  in  Ireland  was  attri- 
buted to  the  neglect  of  Whig  mnxim^ 
of  policy.  Sydney  Smith  and  JetiVev, 
in  the  Edtntwrgh  Review,  Bardettaod 
Drongham,  PonsonbyandTiernej,iad 
the  r(  ^t,  ill  the  House  of  Commons, 
all  protiste  l  tliat  the  can'^ervf  Ireland's 
dii^orders  was  iser  political  condition, 
and  that  more  liberal  measures  woeU 
make  her  all  that  the  most  ssoguint 
bilievirrs  in  htT  capabilities  couM  ^vi. 
ticipate.    No  one  then  .'aid,  "  Be  io- 
dustrioujt,  be  peaceable,  be  thriftj; 
attend  to  your  fields ;  forsake  sgita* 
tion  ;  look  to  your>eIves  and  your  ovB 
conduct,  not  to  ]iolittc;d  change."  Tne 
very  contrary  of  all  this  wai  taught 
the  Irish  by  those  who  represented 
til  :u>i  !fes  to  be  their  lil'cntl ni 
ln\ii.;^  fVii'lliIs.     The  late  Mr.  O'CoQ- 
nell,  too,  w  ho  was  permitted  «o  long 
by  a /i6t'ra£  government  to  haveever)^- 
tbing  his  own  way  in  Irelaod,  cootU 
nually  led  (ho  ]ieople  to  believe  that  it 
was  in  political  clians-es  tht  v  were  to 
look  for  the  improvement  which  »'at 
manifestly  so  much  required.   He  did 
not  tell  them  that  neither  legislation 
nor  government  could  po*?IMy  ^'nt 
them  the  advantaees   which  attend 
upon  individual  exertion,  and  an  booest, 
careful,  vigilant  discharge  of  pmsts 
duties.    Instead  of  exhorting  them  to 
be  industrious,  pru  dent,  an  l  S(^'lf  r!>'Dy- 
ing,  in  order  that  thry  uu^lit  bicouie 
really  independent,  he  excited  thtintO 
be  politicians,  and  to  expend  ereri 
spare  .shilling — nay,  every  spare  pennj, 
in  nitl  of  political  agitation,  in  order 
that  they  might  become  "gnat,  glo- 
rious, and  free.*'   The  liberal  govern- 
ment neither  blamed  him  for  thisi  dot 
w  arned  the  Irish  people  of  the  tni*- 
ehicf  of  such  teaching.    Lord  John 
Russell  bhould  therefore  reiuiiul»«r, 
that  if  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland  tbs 
people  rely  too  much  on  the  Icgidi- 
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ture,  and  too  little  on  their  own  excr- 
lions*  it  i%  but  tbe  nataral  result  of  the 
lessons  which  be  and  his  party  taa^ht 

thriin  for  mnry  yenr«i.  If,  as  a  minis- 
ter, he  now  finds  mucli  inconvenienee 
from  that  popular  tendency  to  look  to 
political  aid  instead  of  private  exir- 
tion,  he  is  but  reaping  what  he  sowed  ; 
and  his  complaints,  however  well- 
fuunded,  recoil  upon  himself. 

In  discoursing,  however,  of  the  duties 
of  government,  it  must  not  be  too 
rrsiTv  admiftc'!  tliat  the  rulinir  power 
can  ffn  noth'ur:^  t')\var<is  reuuMlyiiig  that 
g«neral  neglect  of  private  duty  which 
amounts  to  a  public  evil*  In  the  pre- 
sent tone  of  Uheral  government  we 
may  recot^nise  that  renntion  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  which  is  as  com* 
mon  in  the  political  as  in  tbe  moral 
and  material  world.  The  same  men 
who,  but  a  few  years  ago,  wr>rs  nlto- 
pt  th( T  for  political  remedie'^,  aJi  l  u onld 
hear  of  nothing  else,  now  ^.•ly  that  it 
is  needless  to  expect  any  n  nuMiy  from 
the  legislature,  or  from  political 
fiourcef,  for  the  ncjlcct  of  .social 
duties.  It  is  declared  that  if  men  will 
sot  rightly  perform  their  duties  to  one 
another,  no  legislature  can  perform 
those  duties  for  them.  Both  ex- 
tremes are  equally  at  varirtnce  with 
good  governmeDt.  Wise  rulers  would 
carefully  abstain  from  teaching  a 
a  people  who  neglect  themsi  Ives  and 
their  social  duties,  to  d-  |icnd  altcje- 
ther  for  amelioration  upon  political 
meai*ures.  On  the  other  hand,  when, 
bv  had  habits,  bad  advice,  and  perni- 
cious leadership,  a  people  has  been 
reduced  to  wretchc'lnej-s  and  almost  to 
def>pair,it  ia  certainly  as  little  wi^e,  as 
H  is  Itind  or  generous,  to  say  that  legis- 
lation and  government  can  do  nothing. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  pracHcilly  errone- 
ous judgment.  Legislation,  it  is  true, 
cannot  perform  for  n»en  thusc  social 
duties  which  they  ought  to  perform 
toward  one  another ;  But  that  is  not 
what  any  one  expects  from  let^islafion. 
It  may,  however,  devise  new  laws,  ap- 
plicable to  the  state  of  thingn  to  be 
remedied — giving  encouragement  to 


improvement  of  habits,  and  providing 
penalties  for  continued  neglect.  It 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  do  exactly  the 

revf^r«e  of  tMs,  V>y  rrnkinp^  laws  wliich 
provide  lor  the  support  of  the  *.loth- 
ful,  the  slugi^ish,  and  the  knavish,  at 
the  expense'  of  the  industrtotis,  the 
pains-taking,  and  the  careful.  The 
li gishiture,  without  perform?::;^  Facial 
duties,  may  foster  and  reward  tho 
good,  by  widely-contrived  laws,  and  at 
the  same  time  deter,  if  it  cannot 
nincn'1,  tl.e  had.  Oi-,  it  may  take  the 
o[)p()site  cours-e,  and  make  laws  which 
will  give  every  advantage  to  the  bad, 
and  every  discouragement  to  the  good. 
Which  of  these  courses  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  has  taken,  mny  ea«;ily 
be  dcterniined  by  those  who  examine 
the  working  of  tbe  law  which  is  called 
a  law  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  but 
which  ought  to  be  called  a  law  for  the 
creation  and  e^tahli'^hment  of  general 
poverty — a  law  which  desolates  the 
land,  and  sends  thousands  of  the  most 
valuable  of  our  population  to  seek,  on 
di>tar.t  rhoren,  tliat  -irciirity  of  e!Mi ' v'n,^ 
the  fruits  of  their  in«liistry  which  the 
law  no  longer  gives  them  at  home. 

Liberty  and  security  are  invaluable 
blessings,  to  which  a  wise  govei  nxient 
will  constantly  attend— not  confDund- 
ing  licence  and  agitation  with  tbe  one, 
nor  restriction  and  severity  with  the 
other.  In  this  part  of  the  t'nited 
Kinf^dom  it  has  too  h'.i.ir  hi  eo  {].••  prac- 
tice to  indulge  in  sueli  contusion  to 
the  very  uttermost.  We  have  alter- 
nated between  the  extreme  of  Indul- 
gence and  the  extreme  of  puiii.sh- 
ment — ■«  !u-l  «11<  d  at  une  time,  w!ii;^ped 
at  another,  w  ith  the  most  impai  tial 
want  of  consideration  of  the  true  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  and  the  true  oir- 
cumstances  of  thp  case.  In  short,  if 
there  he  any  mk-Ii  tliinij  a?s  a  sc-'cnce 
of  practical  government,  varying  in  its 
rules  according  to  the  character  of 
the  people  to  -be  governed,  it  is  one 
which  tiio  rulers  of  this  conntrv  have, 
witii  singular  unanimity,  omitted  to 
studv. 
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BIU.T  MALOWN£Y»  TA6TS  Of  LOV£  AM>  OLOBT. 

Let  the  reader  fancy  a  soft  summer  evening,  the  freth  dews  falHog:  on  hush 
flower;  the  nun  has  just  g">n<'  down,  and  tlie  ilnilling  vespers  of  tijrti>hci 
ami  M.ukhirdM  riiiiT  with  a  wiM  joy  thrttu>;h  (he  saddened  air;  the  west  is 
jjilxl  with  f;iiita>tic  tl'tud",  niid  clotf.od  in  tin^s  of  crimson  and  an  litr,  nieliin;^ 
awa^  into  a  wan  ^rt  vn,  and  so  tuatuard  iulo  the  deepest  blue,  through  which 
soon  the  stars  will  ho^in  to  p<>cp.    Let  him  fancy  himself  seatetl  upon  the  lo» 
mojijtj  wall  i>f  an  ant  i- nt  <  hurt hyar«l,  where  hundreds  of  jjrey  stones  riae  aboTe 
the  sward,  under  th<-  tuii  'sjic  hi  afiches  of  two  or  tlifi  c  half-w  ithrr-  d  a-»h  tree, 
spreading  their  arms  in  everl.iKtin;^  luve  and  borrow-  over  the  dead.    The  oar* 
row  road  upon  which  I  and  my  compatiion  await  the  tax*cart  that  b  to  esriy 
ine  and  tny  L)a^h(■t,  with  its  rich  fruiia^'c  of  speckted  trout,  AWayt  lies  at  hii 
ft  i  t,  and  f.u-  1m  1  >\v  spreads  an  nn«!ulatintr  |»!uiii,  rising  westward  a;jaiii  into 
«ott  hilU,  and  trav»-r>ed  (every  hero  and  tlK-n'  visibly)  by  a  w  inding  <^tr  nm. 
which,  even  through  the  nusts  of  evening',  cuiche.'^  and  returns  the  luiuriMl 
glories  of  the  sltles.   As  the  eye  traces  its  wayward  wanderings,  it  loses  them 
for  a  moment  in  the  heaving  verdure  of  wbite*thorn$  and  a»h»  from  among 
x^  Iiii  li  floats  from  some  do/.  Mj  rude  t  lnr.ineys,  in  '^t'y  tmst^en,  tiie  transparent 
blue  tihn  of  turf  smtike.    There  we  know,  although  we  cannot  see  it,  the  sleep 
old  bridge  of  Carrickadrum  spans  the  river ;  and  t>tretching  away  far  to  tbs 
rii^'htt  the  valley  *»f  Lifcnanioe*  its  steeps  and  hollows,  its  straggling-  hedges,  its 
fair-green,  its  tall  tcattcrt-d  trees,  and  old  Krey  tower,  are  tlisajij  *  aring  f.i>t 
amonj^  the  discoloured  Unt<  and  haze  of  eveninj;.    Those  landn)arks,  as  «e 
sitf  lisile&sly,  expecdng  the  arrival  of  our  inodeitt  conveyance^  suggest  to  uur 
oompanion— a  hare-legged  Celtic  hrotber  of  the  gentle  craf^,  somewhat  at  the 
wrong  side  (  f  f  irty,  with  a  turf-coloured  canbeeni  patched  frieze,  a  elfsr> 
brown  complexion,  dark  prey  eyes,  and  n  riirlit  j'lcnsant  dash  of  roguery  in 
his  features— the  tale,  whit  h  if  the  render  pleases,  ii  •  i>  welcfitr.e  t<>  hear  alonjf 
with  nie,  ju.-^t  as  it  falls  from  the  lips  of  our  huiLbie  contrude.    lii^;  wordi  1 
can  give,  but  your  own  fancy  must  supply  the  advantages  of  an  intelligent,  «x* 
presstve  countenance,  and  what  is  perfaap"^  hardtr  >till,  the  harmony  of  h>i 
plorious  brogue,  that,  like  t!)e  melodien  of  <inr  own  dear  country,  will  leave 
a  burthen  of  mirtb  or  of  sorrow  with  nearly  eqmil  propriety  i  tickling  tli<4 
diaphragm  as  easily  as  it  plays  with  the  beartstrinp^s ;  and  is  in  iUelf  a  nattoasl 
tnuste»  that,  I  trust,  may  never,  never— scouted  i   1  It  spised  though  it  l>e-- 
never  ccasf,  like  the  lust  tones  of  our  harp,  tn  liu  licird  in  the  fitdds  of  my 
country,  in  wi  lconie  or  end*  .tnitent,  in  fmi  or  in  sorrow,  ^tirrinu'  the  heart* 
of  Irish  men  an«l  Irish  wouicii.     My  friend  ot  tiie  caubeen  and  naked  shank;, 
then,  commenced,  and  continued  bis  relation,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  ths 
foUowmg  words 


Av  coorse  ye  often  heerd  talk  of  Billy 
Malowney,  that  lived  by  the  bridge  of 
Carrickadrum.  Leum-a-rinka  was 
the  name  they  put  on  liim,  he  was  sich 
a  beautiful  dancer.  An'  faix,  it's  he 
was  the  rale  sportin'  boy,  c\<  \'\  way 
—killing  the  hares  and  galling  the 
salmons,  an*  iigbtin*  the  men,  an'  funnin' 
the  women,  and  coortin*  the  girls  ;  an', 
be  the  same  token,  there  was  not  a 
colleen  inside  iv  his  jurisdictiiui  but 
was  breakin*  her  heart  wid  the  fair 
love  iv  him.  Well,  this  w  as  all  plea- 
sant enough,  to  be  sure,  nhile  it  lasted ; 


but  inhuman  beings  is  born  to  misfor- 
tune, an'  BiU's  dii-arshin  was  not  to 
last  always.  A  young  boy  can't  be 
continially  coortin'  and  kissin'  the  girh 
(an'  more's  the  pity)  without  pxpt  sin' 
himself  to  the  most  eminent  pan  ii ; 
so  signs  an»  what  should  happen  Billy 
Malowney  himself,  but  to  fall  in  lovs 
at  l  i  t  wid  little  Molly  Donoran^  is 
Coi>lnamoe. 

I  never  could  ondher^land  whj, 
the  world,  it  was  Bill  fell  in  lore  wid 
her,  above  all  the  girls  in  the  country. 
She  was  not  within  four  stone  weigtit 
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Iv  beingf  rs  f at  as  Pe^  Brallaghan  ;  and 
as  for  rc'liU'Ss  in  tht  faoe,  slit?  could 
not  Itould  a  candle  to  Judy  I'laherty. 
(Poor  Judy  1  she  was  rny  sweetheart, 
the  darlin',  an'  coorted  me  conaUnt, 
ever  antit  «he  married  a  boy  of  tbe 
Butlers ;  an'  it's  twenty  years  now 
bince  she  was  buried  under  the  ouid 
wbite«thorn  in  Gat  bally.  But  that's 
no  mattherl)  Well,  at  any  rate« 
Molly  Donovan  tuck  his  fancy*  an* 
that's  everything!  She  had  smooth 
brown  hair— ^  smooth  as  silk — an'  a 
pair  ivaoftooaain  eyes — an' the  whitest 
little  teeth  you  ever  seen  ;  an',  bedad, 
she  ^  as  every  taste  US  much  in  love 
wid  hinist  lf  as  he  was. 

Well,  now,  he  was  raly  htupid  wid 
love:  there  vas  not  a  bit  of  fun  left 
in  liiui.  lie  was  good  for  nothin'  an 
airth  bud  >ittin'  under  busbc?,  sniokin' 
tobacky,  and  sighin'  till  you  d  wondher 
bow  in  the  world  he  got  wind  for  it 
all.  An,  bedadt  he  wa»  an  illigant 
S(  lujiar,  moreover  ;  an*,  so  »ign9,  it's 
ni.iny's  the  soinr  he  made  about  her  ; 
an'  if  you'd  be  waikiu'  in  the  evening, 
a  mile  away  from  Carrickadrumt 
begorra  you'dhear  him  siogin'  out  like 
a  bull,  all  across  tbe  eooatry,  in  her 
praises. 

Well,  ye  may  be  sure,  ould  Tim  Do- 
Dovan  and  tbe  wife  was  not  a  bit  too  wel  I 

ph-uied  to  see  Bill  Malowney  coortin' 
their  daughter  IM  iil  v  ;  for,  do  ye  nnnd, 
she  was  the  only  child  they  had,  and 
ber  fortune  was  thirty-five  pounds» 
two  cows,  and  five  illegant  pigs,  three 
iron  pot'^  nnd  a  skillet,  an'  a  trifle  iv 
poultry  in  hand  ;  and  no  one  knew  iiow 
umch  besides,  whenever  the  Lord  id 
be  plased  to  call  tbe  ould  people  out  of 
tbe  way  into  glory  1 

So,  it  was  not  likely  ould  Tim  Do- 
novan id  be  failin'  in  love  wid  poor  Bill 
Halowney  alsy  as  the  girls  did  ;  for, 
barrin*  bis  beauty,  an'  bid  gun,  an'  his 
dhudheen,  an'  his  janius,  the  divil  a 
taste  of  jtroperfy  iv  .-iny  sort  or  de- 
scription he  iiad  in  the  wide  world  I 

Well,  as  bad  as  that  was«  Billy 
would  not  give  in  that  her  father  and 
mother  had  the  smallest  taste  iv  a 
right  tointherfare,  good  or  bad.  •*  An* 
you're  welcoute  to  ray  fuse  me,"  says 
he^  ''whin  I  as  your  lave*"  says  he; 
"an*  ni  ax  your  lave,"  says  he, 
''whenever  I  want  to  coort  yourselv(  s," 
says  he  ;  "  but  it's  your  daughter  I'm- 
coortin'  at  tbe  present,"  says  he,  an' 
tbat't  all  111  say*"  says  he ;  «« for  I'd 
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as  soon  take  a  doase  of  salts  as  be  dis- 

coursin' ve,"  tavs  he.  So  it  was  a  rale 
blazin'  battle  betune  liini-i  If  and  the 
ould  people  ;  an',  begorra,  there  was 
no  soar!  iv  blaguardin'  that  did  not 
pass  betune  them  ;  an'  they  put  a 
solemn  injection  on  Moily  njrnin  s<  ein* 
him  or  ineetin'  him  fur  the  future. 

But  it  was  all  iv  no  use.  You  might 
as  well  be  pursuadin'  the  birds  agin 
flying,  or  sthriviu'  to  coax  the  stars 
out  iv  the  sky  into  your  hat,  as  he 
talking  common  sioae  to  them  that's 
fiurly  bothered  and  barstin'  wid  love. 
There's  nothin*  like  it.  The  taotb* 
ache  an'  cholic  together  id  compose 
you  betther  for  an  argyment  than  it- 
self. It  leaves  you  iit  lor  nothin'  bud 
nansinse.  It's  stronger  than  whiskey* 
for  one  good  drop  iv  it  will  make  you 
drunk  for  one  year,  and  sick,  begorra, 
for  a  dozen.  it'»  stronger  than  the 
say,  for  itil  carry  you  round  the 
world  an'  never  let  you  stuk*  In  sun- 
shine or  stortn  ;  an*,  begorra,  it's 
stronger  thnn  Death  himself,  for  it  is 
not  ati'eard  iv  him,  bedad,  bud  darc» 
bim  in  every  shapew 

Bud  lovers  has  quarrels  sometimes, 
and,  begorra,  when  they  do,  you'd 
a'most  imagine  they  hated  one  ano- 
ther like  man  and  wife.  An'  so  si^ns 
an,  Billy  Malowney  and  Molly  Dono. 
van  fell  out  one  evening  at  ould  Tom 
Dnndon'«  wake;  an'  ^hat-v  r  came 
betune  them,  she  made  no  more  about 
it  bot  just  draws  ber  cloak  round  her, 
and  away  wid  herself  and  tbe  sarvant- 
girl  home  again,  as  if  there  was  not  a 
corpse,  or  a  fiddle*  or  a  taste  of  divar* 
sion  iu  it. 

Well*  Bill  Malowney  follied  her  down 
the  boreen,  to  try  could  he  deludber 
her  back  again  •  but,  if  she  was  fritf  ht-r 
before,  she  gave  it  to  him  in  airnei^t 
when  she  got  him  alone  to  herself*  and 
to  that  degree  that  he  wished  ber  safe 
home,  short  and  sulky  enough,  an' 
walked  back  again,  as  mad  as  tbe  Dt  vil 
himself,  to  the  wake*  to  pay  a  respect 
to  poor  Tom  Dnndon. 

Well,  my  dear,  it  was  ai<y  seen  there 
was  something  wrong  wid  Hilly  Malow- 
ney, for  he  paid  no  attiniion  the  rest  of 
the  evening  to  any  soart  of  divar<«ion 
but  tbe  whiskey  alone ;  an'  every  glass 
he'd  drink  it'b  what  he'd  be  wi.shing 
the  Divil  had  the  women,  and  the 
worst  iv  bad  luck  toallsoarts  iv  court- 
ing* until,  at  last*  wid  the  goodness  iv 
tbe  speritSa  an'  tbe  badnesi  iv  liis 
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temper,  an*  the  constant  fln»thration 

iv  cursin',  he  grew  all  a«  one  a*  tou 
might  say  almost,  wing  jour  pre^ince, 
basil !y  lirunk ! 

A^'etU  witu  should  ho  fall  in  vidi  in 
thit  cliildisli  comlitiun,  a*  he  was  de- 
ployintr  ahing  the  road  a!m<)'=t  M 
atrai^^ht  as  the  letrer  an'  eui-sin*  thu* 
girtu,  an*  roarin*  for  more  whiskey,  hnt 
the  recruiting-sargoot  IT  the  Welsh 
Confu-ileers.  So,  cut?'  enough,  the 
sarj^ent  bcpins  to  convarse  iiiin,  an'  it 
was  not  long  uniil  ho  had  liim  sitting 
In  Mttfphy'.s  public-home,  wid  an  ele> 
g  int  dandy  if  punch  before  him,  an* 
the  Kintj's  Toon»'y  saft;  an*  ftiui?  In 
the  lowest  wrinkle  of  bi&  breeches- 
pocket. 

So  away  wid  him,  and  the  dhrums 

and  fiffs  iihnin^',  an'  a  dozen  mofd 
imf'^rThuTnite  h''>LrK'nrdsjijstli.stf''l  lioujj 
viiili  hlin,  an'  he  >>iiukiu'  hands  wid  the 
F.irf^ent,  and  swearin*  acin  the  women 
every  uiitmte,  until,  be  the  time  he  kem 
to  hinisclf,  hegorr?,  he  was  a  good  ten 
miles  on  tlie  ron  l  \o  Dublin,  an*  Moll/ 
and  till  behind  hiiu. 

It  id  be  no  good  tellin*  jon  i?  tha 
letters  ho  wrote  to  her  firom  the 
barracks  there,  nor  how  ghe  tras 
breaking  her  heart  to  go  and  see  him 
just  wanit  before  he*d  go ;  but  the 
father  an'  mother  would  not  allow  iv 
it  bo  no  manes.  An'  so  in  ]rj.v  time 
than  you'd  be  thinkin'  iih  uit  it,  the 
colonel  had  him  polished  ofT  into  a 
a  rale  elegant  soger,  wid  bis  gun  eser> 
cite,  and  his  bagnet  exercise,  and  bis 
smnll  sword,  and  bmad  sxrord.  nnd 
pistol  and  dagirer,  an'  ail  the  r*.  -t,  an' 
then  away  wid  him  on  boord  u  niaii-a- 
war  to  fhrrin  parts,  to  fight  for  King 
George  agin  Bonypartv,  that  was 
great  in  them  times.  Wr»ll,  it  whs 
very  soon  in  every  one's  mouth  how 
Billy  Malowney  was  batin*  alt  before 
him,  antonishin*  the  pinera1s,aQ  fright- 
enin'  the  inemy  to  tli;it  degree,  there 
waj*  not  a  l-'riiuhnuin  dare  s.iv  jiarley 
vuo  outiiide  of  the  rouod.s  iv  his  camp. 

You  may  be  sure  Molly  was  proud 
ivthat  same,  though  she  nevt  r  spoke 
a  word  about  it;  until  at  last  the  news 
kem  home  that  Billy  Malowney  was 
surrounded  an'  murdered  be  the  Frinoh 
army,  under  Napoleon  Bonyparty  him- 
sdf.  The  news  was  brought  by  Jack 
Bryan  Dlias,  tlie  peddlar,  thit  sn^d  he 
met  the  corporal  iv  the  regiment  on 
tbe  miay  Ir  Limerick,  an'  how  he 
hrcqgnt  him  into  a  publio^bouse  and 


thrated'hlm  to  anaggin,  am!  got  all 

the  new*  aHont  pfv>r  Billy  Malowney 
out  iv  him  while  they  war  dhrinkin'it; 
an'  a  sorrowful  story  it  was. 
'   The  way  it  happened,  aocordia*  as 
the  corporal  tould  him,  was  jist  how 
tile  .look  iv  Wellington  detarminod  to 
ti^ht  a  rale  tarin'  battle   wid  the 
Frincb,  and  Bonyiarty  at  the  nme 
time  was  aiqually  detarmined  to  fight 
the  divil'd  own  scrTm!iiid_''e  wi  1  ti  e 
British  foorces.     Well,  as  soon  a,s  the 
business  was  pretty  near  ready  ai  both 
aides,  BonapM-ty  and  the  ffeneral  next 
undher  himself  ^ts  up  behind  a  bosh, 
t<i  look  at  their  inindos  thro'.T^h  «pv- 
glasses,  and  thry  would  ihey  kuow  any 
!▼  them  at  the  «stance» 

**  Bedad,"  says  the  gineral,  afLher  a 
divil  iv  a  Vm'j,  sjiy,  *•  I'd  bet  half  a 
pint,"  says  he,  «•  tint's  Bili  M  ilown«-y 
himself,  "  says  he,  *'duwn  thtre,"  &aj« 
he« 

Och,"  saya  Bonypart,  *«  do  yon 

tell  me  so  ?"  says  he — **  I'm  fairly 
heart'Scalded  with  that  sanv?  Bj!  v 
Malowney,"  says  he  ;  "  an*  I  think  if  1 
was  wan&t  shut  iv  him,  I'd  bate  th« 
rest  iv  them  ai«y,"  says  be. 

'*  I'm  thinking  so  myself,"  says  t!;e 
inerai,  tays  he  ;  "  but  bu's  a  tough 
ye,**  says  be. 
•«  Tough  1*  says  Bonypart,  he's  tha 

divil,"  says  lie. 

**  I^g<,>rra,  I'd  he  hotter  p^'^>ed,* 
says  the  gineral,  says  he,  "  to  take 
himself  than  the  Duke  iv  WiUbton," 
says  he,  "an*  Sir  F.dsvard  BlakMcy 
into  the  barcrain,"  says  be. 

"  The  Duke  of  Wellinton  and 
Gineral  Blakcney,"  says  Bonypart, 
«*i8  mat  for  planning,  no  doobt,** 
says  he  ;  **  but  Billy  Malowney 's  the 
hoy  for  actimi,"  says  he — **  an'  action's 
everything,  just  now,'*  says  he. 

So  wid  that  Bonypart  pnabcs  np 
his  cocked  hat,  and  begins  scratching 
hislii  'in  1  thiidvinp and  considherin' 
for  till!  bare  life,  and  at  last  says  hcUt 
the  gineral — 

"Gineral  Commandher  W  aU  the 
Foorces,"  says  he,  "  IVe  hot  it,"  says 
be:  "  ordber  out  th  ■  forlorn  hope,* 
says  he,  "an*  give  them  as  much  pow- 
dber,  both  glazed  and  bbstmg," 
sap  he,  "  an*  as  mnch  balleta,  do  ye 
mind,  an'  swan-dhrops  an*  chain-shot,** 
says  he,  "  an'  all  soorts  iv  \vatpons  :^n* 
combustables  as  tbey  can  carry ;  m 
hi  tbam  snrroand  'Bill  Ualowney," 
says  he, "  an*  if  they  can  get  anj  aoort 
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iv  an  ndvantage,"  says  he,  "  let  them 
knock  fitin  to  Mnithereen«,"  savs  he, 
**  hh'  thvn  take  iiim  presner,"  says  he, 

an'  t«H'  all  the  bandmen  Iv  the 
Frinch  army,"  says  he,  *«  to  play  up 
•  Garryowen,' to  keep  up  their  sperits," 
savs  he,  "all  the  time  the  v 're  ndvancin' 
an'  you  may  promise  th-  in  anytlitng 
you  like  in  my  name,"  says  lie  }  '*  lor, 
hy  mj  towl,  I  don't  thiuk  its  many  iv 
ifaem  'itl  come  hack  to  throuhle  us/' 
aaj4  he,  winkin'  at  him. 

So  awny  with  (he  f^ineral,  an' 
orcihera  out  tlie  furlorn  hope,  an'  telljj 
the  band  to  play,  an'  every  liiinij  else, 
jaat  as  Bonypart  desired  him ;  an*  sure 
enough,  wbin  Biilj  Malowney  hecrd 
tlio  music  where  he  w:js  staiulin' 
taking  a  blast  of  the  ilhu  llict  n  to 
compose  his  luind  tor  inut  Uheria'  the 
Frincbmen  as usoal,  being  mighty  par- 
tial to  that  tune  intirely,  he  eoclcs  his 
ear  a  ore  side,  an'  down  he  htoops  to 
listen  to  the  music  ;  hiif,  Ivr'orrn, 
who  should  be  in  bis  lai  e  all  the  liiuo 
but  a  IVinch  grauni(kvr  behind  a  biiih, 
and  seeing  him  stoojied  in  a  conva- 
nient  forum,  h  .dad  be  let  flio::  at  him 
»thriught,  and  lirod  hnn  ri'^ht  forward 
between  the  le;:^  an  th<'  ?<niuU  iv  the 
back,  glory  be  to  tiod,  with  what  they 
call  (savinj;  your  presence)  a  bum- 
shelL  Weil,  Rill  M^downcy  let  one 
i"oar  out  iv  him,  nn'  away  he  rowlcd 
over  the  lield  iv  battle  Hko  a  slittlitr 
(as  Boncypiirt  aad  the  Duke  iv  Wel- 
lington, that  was  watching  tho  mau- 
ceuvres  from  a  distance,  both  con- 
fnyvcd)  into  glory.  An' sure  eno  i-h 
the  Flinch  v,-as  ovorjoyoil  lnyant  all 
boTtuds,  an'  smnll  blame  to  thcin — an' 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  I'm  toull,  v.  as 
never  all  out  the  same  man  sinst.  At 
v.ny  i-ate,  the  news  kcm  home  !  i  v  BjUy 
Malowney  wns  mirdhercd  by  tho 
frinch  In  t'tiriu  p:irts. 

Well,  all  this  time,  you  may  bo 
sure,  there  was  no  want  iv  boys  oomin* 
to  coort  purty  Molly  Donovan ;  but 
one  way  ar  another,  she  always  kept 
jmtlln'  them  olf  constant;  an'  thon::h 
her  father  and  mc»ther  Wius  iiathuraliy 
anxlonn  to  get  rid  of  her  rosi«ckabl^, 
they  did  not  like  to  marry  her  oif  in 
»pii«  iv  her  livth.  An'  this  way,  pro- 
niir-in:^  om'  while  and  putiin'  it  olf 
nn«>th(  r,  i^^c  conthrived  to  (^ct  on  fioin 
one  Shrove  to  another,  unlil  ncoi*  seven 
years  was  over  and  gone  from  the  time 
when  Billy  Malowney  Ustcd  for  forria 
sarvicc. 

It  was  nigh  hand  a  year  irom.  the 


time  wbin  the  news  iv  Lonm-a- 
rinka  bein'  killetl  by  the  Frinch 
came  home,  an"  in  pluec  iv  forgettin' 
him,  as  tho  saisins  wmt  over,  it';^  what 
Molly  was  growin'  paler  and  more 
lonesome  every  d;ty,  aiitil  flu'  neigh- 
botirs  thought  slu;  was  talliii'  i  ifo  a 
decline  ;  and  tliis  is  the  way  it  was 
with  her  whiu  the  fair  of  Lisnamoo 
kem  round.  It  was  a  beaatifut  even- 
in',  just  at  the  timo  iv  the  reapin'  iv 
the  oifs,  find  thi'  sun  was  «hinin' 
through  the  rt*d  clxuh  far  away  over 
the  bills  iv  Cjiliirniurc.  Her  father 
an*  mother,  an*  the  boys  an*  girb,  was 
all  a  way  down  in  the  fair,  aad  Molly 
si  till'  .til  all >nn  on  the  step  of  the 
stylo,  li'  tening  to  the  Polish  little  birds 
whistlin'  among  the  leaves — and  tho 
sound  of  the  mountaiu-rivcr  Howin' 
through  the  stones  an'  hushes — an'  the 
craws  flyin'  home  high  ov^  head  to 
tho  woods  iv  (ilinvarli  _'h — nn'  down  i?i 
the  ^h»n,  far  away,  sho  eoukl  fH,*e  tho 
faa  -ijri  t;cn  iv  Lisnamoo  in  the  miat,  an' 
ionshine  among  the  grer  rocks  and 
tfa  rccs — an'  the  cows,  an'  the  horses, 
an'  th.'  ij'.iio  fi  iozo,  an'  the  red  cloaks, 
an'  the  t  •nl.'-',  an'  the  8mnk'»,  nn'  t!»c 
ould  round  tuner — all  as  soil  an'  as 
sorrowful  as  a  dhranie  iv  ould  times. 

An*  A.  hill'  s!io  was  looking  this 
way,  nn'  thinking  iv  Lciuu-a-rlnka^ — 
poor  iiill  iv  the  dance,  that  wa?  sleep- 
m'  in  his  lonesome  glory  in  the  fields 
iv  Spain-^he  began  to  sing  the  song 
ho  used  to  like  so  well  in  the  ould 
times— 

tIaM,  ihal»t  ihnle  a^tcob'*— 

an'  when  she  ended  the  verse,  what  do 
j  ou  think  but  she  heard  a  manly  voice 
just  at  the  other  side  iv  the  hed^e, 
singing  (he  la«;t  wrrdN-  over  n^ain. 
Wi  il  she  knew  it ;  her  Ii.  art  flutlhci-ed 
up  like  a  little  bird  that  id  lie  wounde<I, 
and  then  dlu'opped  still  in  her  breast. 
It  was  himself.  In  a  minute  he  was 
through  the  hedge  and  standing  beforo 

her. 

"  L  tin;  !*•  says  she. 

**  M.ivoiu-ncen  eulabla  machrcol" 
says  ho ;  and  without  aaother  wordf 
they  were  locked  in  one  another's 

arms. 

Well,  it  id  only  be  nan?inso  for  mo 
thryin*  an'  tell  ve  all  the  foolish  things 
they  <aid,  and  how  they  looked  in  one 
another's  faces,  an'  laughed*  an*  cried» 
an'  laughcil  again ;  and  how,  when 
they  c.'une  to  themselves,  and  she  wni 
able  at  lost  to  believe  it  was  raly  liiily 
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hiiDMlf  that  WAS  there,  octially  honld^ 

ill'  hor  hati'l,  ami  laokin'  in  her  oyo<! 
the  f»anie  way  as  ever,  barrin'  he  was 
browner  and  boulder,  an'  did  not,  may- 
be, look  quite  aa  merry  in  hitnBelf  tm 
he  used  to  do  in  former  times — an' 
fondlicr  for  all,  an*  more  lovin'  than 
ever — how  be  tould  her  all  about  the 
wuti  wid  tbo  Frinchmen — an'  how  he 
was  wounded,  an  1  Ic  ft  for  dcatl  in  the 
field  iv  bnftio,  ln-'m'  slh.f  thronpli  the 
breast,  and  how  he  wjus  discharged,  aa' 
got  a  pintion  iv  a  full  shilliu'  a  day— 
and  how  be  was  come  back  to  live  the 
rest  iv  his  days  in  tlu:  s.v.m  t  fiV  n  iv 
Lisnnrnoe,  an'  (if  only  s/ted  coii^iiit) 
to  marry  heioeU"  in  spue  iv  theui  all. 

IVell,  ye  may  atsiiy  think,  they  had 
plinty  to  talk  about,  afther  seven  yeari 
without  onee  seein'  one  another  ;  nnd 
80  signs  OD,  tlie  time  Hew  by  as  swift 
aa'  as  pleaaant  as  a  bird  on  the  wing* 
an'  the  sun  wint  down,  an'  the  moon 
shone  sweet  an*  ^()^t  iiistertfl,  :m'  they 
two  never  knew  a  ha  porili  about  it, 
but  kept  talkin'  an*  whi.«periu*,  an* 
whisperin'  and  talldn' ;  for  it'?  won. 
dlierful  how  often  a  tindher-hearted 
girl  will  benr  to  hear  a  purty  boy 
telUn'  her  the  tsame  story  constant 
over  an*  over,  ontil  at  last,  sure  enou^di, 
they  heerd  the  ould  man  himself  comin* 
up  tlio  boreen,  singin'  the  **  Colleen 
liue" — a  thin;:  he  never  done  barrin' 
whin  he  ha4l  a  dhrop  in  ;  an'  the  mis* 
thress  walkin*  in  front  iv  him,  an'  two 
ilUpant  Kerry  cows  he  just  buu^^ht  in 
the  fair,  and  the  sarviuL  boys  dhrivin* 
them  behiiuL 

'<0h,  blessed  hour  I"  says  Molly, 
••here's  my  father," 

'*  ru  spake  to  him  this  minute,**  sayi 
BiU. 

*•  Oh«  not  for  the  world,  says  she — 
"he's  singing  the  *  Colleen  Rue,'  '*  says 
she,  '^indnoonedar  raiaonwithhim," 
flays  she. 

"An*  where  'ill  I  go,  thin,"  says  he, 
"  Ibr  they're  into  the  haggard  an  top 
iv  us,"  Hays  he,  **  an'  theyll  see  me  iv 
I  Icp  through  the  hedge,"  says  he. 

Xhry  the  pig-sty,"  says  she, 
" mavoumeen,*'  says  sh6f  "In  the 
nameiv  God, "  says  she. 

"Well,  darlint,"  says  he,  **  for 
your  sake,"  snvs  he,  **  I'll  condescend 
to  them  animal:',"  says  he. 

An'  wid  that  he  makes  a  dart  to  get 
in,  bud,  begorra,  it  was  too  Into — the 
jilg«!  wa.^'  a^l  <X()iie  lunno,  nnd  ihc  pig- 
sty was  aj»  full  m  the  iiuir  cv^uth  wid 
«ui  inside. 
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"Och!  bluron-agcrs,**    says  he, 

*•  lluTf'  U  not  room  for  a  suckin'  pifT." 
says  he;  '•letaloneaChristuin,"say5he, 

*•  AVell,  ran  into  the  hou*e,  liillv," 
tays  she,  **  this  minute,"  says  ^le, 
**  an' hide  yourself  antil  they're  uulct," 
savs  she,  "an'  tfiin  rrm  can  steal  out,  * 
says  she,  *'  au-kiiownst  to  tbom  aU," 
savs  she. 

I'll  do  your  biddin,"  aaya  be. 
**  Molly  asthore,"  says  he. 

♦*  Kan  in  thin,"  s.iys  she,  "  an"  IH 
go  an*  meet  them,"  says  she. 

So  wid  that  away  wi<l  her,  and  in 
wiiit  Billy,  ant!  where  'id  lu-  h;.].-  him. 
self  bud  in  a  litile  clo?et  thai  v.:-.-  ■  *f 
iv  the  room,  where  the  ould  man  aii 
woman  slep' ;  so  he  closed  the  doore* 
and  sot  down  in  an  oulddkairbe  fonnd 
th«;re  convanient.  Well,  he  was  not 
well  in  it  when  all  the  rest  iv  them 
comes  into  the  kitchen,  an*  ould  11m 
Donovan  singin*  the  "  Colleen  R  jc" 
for  the  bare  life,  an  1  llie  r.  ,-t  iv  thim 
sthriviu'  to  humour  biui,  and  doin* 
exactly  everything  he  bid  thenu  be- 
cause they  seen  he  was  foolish  be  the 
roane8  iv  the  liquor. 

A\'ell,  to  be  sure  all  this  kcp*  them 
long  enough,  you  may  be  sure,  from 
goiu'  to  bed»  90  that  Billy  coubi  get 
no  manner  iv  an  a  Ivariage  to  get 
ottt  iv  the  honso,  and  he  5ted,  >jt- 
tin'  iu  the  dark  closet  in  state,  cursin' 
the  **  Colleen  Rue,"  and  wondbtrin* 
to  the  divil  whin  they'd  get  the  oold 
man  into  his  bed  ;  an'  as  if  that  was 
not  delay  enough,  whi  .  honid  corae  in 
to  stop  for  the  night  but  Father  O'Fli- 
herty,  of  Cahinnore,  that  was  buy  in'  a 
horse  at  the  fair,  an',  av  conrsc,  there 
wa^  a  bed  to  be  nu-i\  down  f«»r  hi<  ra- 
verence,  and  some  other  attintions; 
an*  a  long  discoorse  himself  an'  ould 
Mrs.  Donovan  had  about  the  slanghter 
iv  Billy  ^^ak)^vney  ;in'  how  he  wa."  bu- 
ried on  the  fu'ld  iv  battle  ;  and  his 
raverenec  honed  he  got  a  decent  fu- 
neral, an'  all  tne  other  conTanieocies  iv 
religion  ;  an'  so  you  may  stippose  it 
was  pretty  late  in  the  nizht  berore  all 
iv  them  got  to  their  bcd^. 

Wdlt  Tim  Donovan  oouM  not  setde 
to  steep  at  all  at  all,  and  so  he  kep' 
di?coor«in'  the  wife  about  the  now 
cuwt*  he  bought,  an'  the  stripphors  he 
sould,  an*  so  an  for  bctthor  thau  aa 
hour,  ontn  from  one  thing  to  another 
he  k{  ni  to  talk  alx)Ut  the  pig:«,  an  tli- 
poulthr}',and  at  last  having nntlr.ngk't- 
ther  to  discoortc  about,  he  l>eguu  at  his 
daughter  Molly,  an*  aU  the  hearticald 
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ibe  was  to  lilm  he  raison  \y  refitsin' 

the  men,  an'  at  last,  says  he,  **  I  on- 
derstarnl,  "  ,<:ivs  ho,  **  very  well,  how 
it  is,'  sjiys  he  ;  '*  h'<  how  she  was  in 
love,"  Siiys  he,  **  wi«i  ihat  bli^^^ard, 
Bill^  Malowney,"  says  he,  "  bad  luck 
to  bun,"  says  he,  for  by  this  time  he 
was  coming  to  his  raison. 

"  Ah  1"  says  the  wife,  ??av<;  s!io, 
"  Tim,  darliut,  don't  be  curj^iii"  them 
that's  dead  an'  buried,"  says  she. 

"An*  why  wonld  not  I  ?"  says  he, 
"  if  they  der^arve  it,"  says  he. 

"  Whisht,"  says  fho,  "  an'  listen 
to  thaJ,"  says  she  ;  **  in  the  name  of 
the  Blejised  Vargin,"  says  she,  what 
it  it?"  says  she. 

An'  sure  enoush  what  was  it  bud 
Bill  Malowney  that  was  dhro;)pin' 
a^lerp  in  the  closet,  an'  snorin'  like  a 
church  organ. 

"  U  it  a  pig,"  says  he,  **  or  is  it  a 
Christian  ?** 

*'  Arra  I  listen  to  the  time  iv  it,** 
3?nys  she  ;  **  sure  a  pi;»  never  done 
the  like  iv  that,"  says  she. 

"  Whatever  it  Ls,"  siiys  he,  "  it'ij  in 
the  room  wid  us,'*  says  he.  '<Tbe 
Lord  be  marcifttl  to  US,"  says  he. 

"  I  tould  you  not  to  be  cui*sin'," 
says  she;  "bad  luek  tn  you,"  says 
she,  ^*  lor  an  ommadliauu,  "  for  bhu 
was  a  very  religious  woman  in  her- 
lelf. 

**  Sure  he's  hurried  in  Spain," 
says  he  ;  •*  an'  it  is  not  for  one  littln 
hmocciit  expression,"  says  be,  he  d 
be  coiuin'  all  that  a  way  to  aimoy  the 
honse,"  savs  he. 

Well,  while  they  war  talkin'  Bill 
turn<  in  the  way  he  wa"  floepin'  into 
an  aisier  imposture,  nnd  soon  Jis 
be  stopped  snorin'  ould  Tim  Dono- 
van's courage  riz  a^n,  and,  says  he, 
"I'll  ^o  to  the  kitchen,"  says  he, 
"  an'  light  a  rir,h,"  says  he.  An' 
with  that  nw.iy  wi  l  liiin,  ;ui'  the 
^'ife  kep  worlcin'  the  beads  all  the 
time,  an*  before  he  kem  back.  Bill 
was  snorin'  as  loud  as  ever. 

"Oh!  bloody  wars  — I  mane  the 
blessed  saint's'  about  nn — that  deadly 
MJund,"  Hays  be,  *•  it  s  goin*  oa  as 
lively  as  ever,"  says  he.  • 

'*  i*m  as  wake  as  a  rag,"  says  his 
wife,  says  she,  **  wid  the  fjiir  anasi* 

Tfy--,"     v.iys    v;h(>  .      i*    it'g     out     iv  the 

btile  i^losei  U  H  comin',"  says  she. 

**  Say  your  prayers,"  siiys  he,  *'  an* 
hould  your  tongue, '  says  he,  while 
I  discoone  it,"  savs  he;  **  9n*  who 
are  ye  ?"  says  he»  "  in  the  name  iv 
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all  the  holy  saints,"  ^ays  he,  givin' 
the  door  a  dab  iv  a  cnisheen  that 
wakened  Bill  inside.  "  I  ax,"  says 
he,  **  who  are  yon  ?"  says  he. 

Well,  Bill  did  not  rightly  remember 
where  in  the  world  he  was,  but  he 
poshed  open  the  door,  an'  says  he, 
**  Billy  Malowney's  my  name,"  says 
he,  "an*  I'll  thank  ye'  to  tell  me  a 
bettber,"  says  be. 

Well,  whin  Tim  Donovan  heard 
that,  an'  actially  seen  that  it  was  Bill 
himself  that  was  in  it,  be  bad  not 
strength  onotr_-b  to  let  a  bawl  o';t  iv 
him,  i)iit  be  (iliroyit  the  candle  out  iv 
bis  imn<l,  an  down  wid  himself  on  bis 
back  in  the  dark.  Well,  the  wife  let 
a  scre<  •  h  you'd  hear  at  the  Mill  vw 
Killraghlin,  an' — 

"  Oh,"  says  she,  **  the  spirit  has 
him,  btxly  an'  bones,"  says  she  ;  **  Oh, 
holy  St.  Bridijet — oh,  Mother  iv 
Marcy — oh.  Father  O'Fhiherty,"  sa^ 
she,  screechin*  mnrdher  from  out  iv 
her  bed. 

Well,  Bill  Malowny  was  not  a  mi- 
nute remindicriu'  himself,  an'  so  out 
wid  him  quite  an*  aisy,  an*  through 
tb^-  kitchen  ;  bud  in  place  iv  the  door 
iv  llie  liuuse,  its  what  be  kem  to  the 
dot)!'  iv  Father  O  Flalu-rty's  little 
room,  where  he  was  jist  waknin'  wid 
the  noise  iv  the  screcdim*  an*  batther- 
ia' ;  an*  bedad,  Rill  makes  no  more 
about  it,  but  be  jumps,  wid  one  boult, 
clever  an'  dane  into  his  mverance's 
bed. 

"  What  do  yc  mane,  you  uncivilised 
bliggard?"  says  his  raveranoej  *'is 
that  a  venerable  way,'*  flays  he,  ''to 

approach  vonr  clarj_n'  ?"  says  be. 

*♦  llonld  your  l<'?i./ne,"  says  Bill, 
**an'  ru  do  yc  no  baruui,"  says  he. 

Who  are  vou,  ye  scoundhreliv  the 
world  ?**  s;iys  his  raTCrence. 

"Whisht,"  says  he,  "I'm  Bflly 
Malowny,"  says  he. 

**  You  lie,"  wiys  his  raverencc — for 
he  was  frightened  beyont  all  bearin*^ 
an'  hi*  makes  bud  one  jump  out  iv  the 
bed  at  the  wrong  side,  where  there 
was  only  jist  a  little  place  in  the  wall 
for  a  press,  im'  his  raverenco  could  not 
as  much  as  turn  in  it  for  the  wealth  iv 
kingdoms  ;  <*  yon  lie,"  says  he ;  "  but 
for  feared  its  the  truth  you're  tellin," 
say:- be,  *' here's  at  ye  in  name  iv 
all  llio  Vdessed  saints  toi^t-tber,"  5ays 
be  ;  au'  wid  that,  my  dear,  be  Vilazea 
away  at  him  wid  a  Latin  prayer  iv 
the  strongest  deflcription ;  an'  as  he 
said  hims^  alUrwaras,  that  was  iv  a 
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nature  tUat  id  tlhrivc  the  (iivil  liirasi'-If 
up  tUo  diiinloj  like  a  poflT  iv  tobacky 

suioke,  ^vM  Ills  tail  bctune  his  legs. 

"  AiTii  what  are  ye  slhrivin'  in^^-.w  ," 
Aixvs  IViW  ;  says  he,  **  li'  yc  tiotj  t  iiouid 
yciur  ton 111*,"  sav't  he,  "  wicJ  your  parlj 
V -o,"  savd  he,  ♦•it's  what  I'll  put  my 
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lln:;rilt  on  yi»ur  "v^iti'l 
*'  nn'  liilly  Msilowney  in  ver  wuit  back 
iv  his  word  yet,"  says  ho. 

<'ThtiDdber<an-0fm9,"  says  his  ra- 
vortiKV,  gays  he — sceiii'  the  Latin 
f  i.>k  ijo  infect  on  him,  at  at  all,  Jiu* 
.sor«ec;l.iu'  that  ^ou'd  think  iv/d  rUa 
the  thitteh  up  iv  the  bouse  wi«l  the 
fair  fri^ltt  — "  iiiul  tumlhor  anil  biases, 
bovs,  will  none  iv  y-  s  conie  here  nid 
a  candle,  b  it  hive  yom*  clarify  to  be 
chtiked  by  a  snirit  in  the  dark,"  s;iys  he. 

Well,  i)c  tlii>  lime  the  sarviot  boys, 
nr.d  th"  rest  iv  tlicin  wor  up  an'  half 
dri  ssed.  an*  in  ti.*  y  all  run,  one  on  top 
iv  another,  wid  piu-hfurks  and  h[iadc«, 
thinkifi  it  was  only  what  hi^  raveronce 
step*  a  dlir;;iue  iv  the  like,  l>y  nioaiis  iv 
t 'le  piui'.h  he  vra'?  ui'tluT  takin*  ju^t  be- 
I'orc  he  rotvl  d  him  cli' into  the  bed. 
liiit,  lx'*5orra,  whin  thoy  set'n  it  was 
ruly  Hill  Malowney  him -  If  that  was  in 
i',  il  M'dv  who'd  be  forfinf  !  cut 
nuin,  tumblin' backwiivs,  one  ovi  r  a:i- 
oihcr,  and  hi.s  raverenee  roivriu"  nii 
ciirsin'  them  like  mad  for  not  waitin' 
for  him. 

AVell,  niy  d(  r,  it  v.a^  Ik  ^!krr  than 
ludf  an  hour  betore  liiliy  idaiowney 
could  explain  to  them  nil  how  it  rair 
wa.s  hitnstilft  for  be;.'onM  they  were  all 
iv  them  porsuadin'  him  that  he  was 
a  Fjierit  to  that  deLTOC  it's  fi  won- 
(Il-er  he  did  not  give  into  it,  it  it  waa 
tjidy  to  put  a  atop  to  the  arpit&ent. 

Well,  his  raverenco  totild  the  ould 
))(  oplo  then,  I  here  was  no  n?e  in 
.slhriviu'  aj[in  (hu  will  iv  Pruvideneu 
an'  the  Taimrios  iv  love  united ;  an' 


whin  thev  kem  to  undherstaod  to  a 
mirtinty  turn  Billy  bad  a  ihill'm^adtf 

for  the  re*t  iv  ht>  days,  begorra  th^ 
took  rather  a  Ukin'  to  him,  and  coa- 
Mdhered  at  wanst  how  he  must  have 
m  oat  of  all  his  nsnsiose  entirelr,  cr 
bis  •rraeimis  Majesty  id  new  hife 
contic^riTiiic  l  lo  .-how  him  hiu  eouuta. 
nunee  that  way  evrry  day  iv  hi*  lifi*, 
on  a  silver  ^hdlin."  An'  so,  hejom 
they  never  ttcpt  tiU  it  was  all  settled^ 
an'  there  was  not  neb  a  weddin  as  that 
in  th'>  eonnthry  sinst.  It's  moretkn 
lorty  years  ago,  au'  though  I  was  ao 
more  nor  a  gossoon  myself  I  remimber 
it  like  yesther<  lay.  ^loWy  never  looked 
w»  party  liefore,  an'  Hilly  MaiOwUfV 
was  plisjint  beyont  all  heariu",  tu  ttai 
degree  that  half  the  ^irls  in  it  WM 
lairly  tann'  mad^^nly  they  would 
not  let  on— they  had  not  him  to 
themselves  in  plaro  iv  her.  An' 
bei^orra  I'd  ha  a  leared  to  tell  je, 
because  yoa  would  not  believe  mtt 
since  that  blessid  man  Father  Ma* 
iliew  put  an  en*l  to  all  s<v)r*<»  of  so- 
ciality, the  Lonl  reward  bini,  ho* 
many  gallona  iv  puttieen  whiskey  was 
dhrank  upon  that  most  sohmn  and 
tindher  oecasion  ?  Pat  Hanloii,  the 
]a:it T,  hra!  n  f?tver  ontivif :  au'XtnMr 
.Shawn  iieijiuc,  moimtin  his  hors^tb* 
wrong  way«  brok«  his  oollar.boae,  bf 
the  manes  iv  fallin'  over  his  tail  whilt 
he  was  feelln'  for  his  ht  i  l  ;  s^' 
I'avther  iiiian,  the  hor«c-docihcr,  J 
toiildf  was  never  quite  right  in  tbe 
head  ever  aft  her ;  an'  ould  Tiia  l>o- 
novan-w  ^s  !«in{^rin' ili©  "  CoUeoii  Hue* 
ni^fht  ami  day  for  a  full  week;  aa' 
begorra  the  wcldin'  was  ouiy  ^6 
foundation  IT  fun.  and  the  be$^am' 
iv  divarsion,  for  there  was  not  a  y^ar 
for  ti'U  years  a  ft  her,  an'  more,  but 
bixiught  round  a  cliri^ttuun'  a£  rxgular 
as  tho  saans  rerartod. 
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The  moral  is  evolved  out  of  the  ]^^hy- 
sical,  and  the  extraordinary  in  animal 
stnictiiro  has  n  hrnsliip  u>  tUo  portea* 
toiu  in  human  action. 

MuuBBAu,  the  infamouit,  born  in 
an  age,  of  a  family,  in  a  rank  the  most 
virions  in  the  annals  of  vice,  of  paronts 
whose  depravity  had  cnntaniinated 
even  their  blood,  was  ushered  uith 
iufinite  difficulty  into  the  breathing 
fcene  he  was  80  much  to  trouble,  and 
oflered,  at  the  outset  of  his  di^ordoiiy 
ran  t  i%  iiiisfortune  and  sin*i:ularity  in  a 
twi;ited  luiit,  a  tied  tongue,  and  two 
molar  teeth. 

Maltreated  by  fortune,  which,  at  the 
#g6  of  three,  turned  him  by  disease 
into  the  ugliest  of  children — '*a  ti;:er 
Timrked  by  the  smalUpox," — carf"s?^.  d 
and  ueglccted  by  his  di&soluto  motlier, 
diaowned  and  persecuted  as  a  spurious 
^raft  in  his  house  and  home  by  the 
celebratnl  "  P.conoiuist,"  his  father — 
his  vcrv  (Ijildhood  presaged  the  dis. 
orders  oi  his  youth  aiid  manhood  ;  and 
his  father,  mysteriously  reverting  to 
early  crimes  and  calamities  as  the 
blight  of  his  life,  made  it  mattei*  of 
complaint  that  Ilonnre  rinlai  1,  a^  a 
boy,  had  more  elevc nu  '  tlian  aii  liie 
devils  in  h — 1,"  and  seemed  destined 
irom  his  childhood  '*  to  disturb  the 
monarchy,  as  a  second  Cardinal  do 
Betz." 

Hf  was  indeed  /^oma  Kevolutionist ; 
and  it"  he  had  not  found  the  elements 
of  a  hotUeverfemmi,  was  competent  to 
have  created  them.  But  just  >i  u  a'  ure 
gavo  the  instinct,  fortune  supi)lied  the 
brt'i  <lini:  and  ihc  ocrn.-ion.  The  h-ir, 
pupil,  and  victim  of  a  second  tamiiy  of 
Atreaa  and  Thyc«teft,  the  child  was 
traiiufd  into  demoralisiuion,  vicissitude^ 
and  ('  I  '  1 1 lielieved  himself  to  have 
been  th*'  Ihvonrt'tl  lover  f»f  the  most 
lovely  ot  Ids  si.sters,  he  desci  iK<  .s  her 
ais  tbe  "Atrocious  memoir-wi  it(  r,'  a 
**  Messalina,  boasting  of  the  purity  of 
her  morali,  and  an  aUscunding  wife, 
bragginjr  of  lior  h.vc  for  her  husband." 
'Che  Vii-(.iuitL',  hrotlier,  "would have 
betin  a  roue  attd  a  wit,"  be  telb  us,  "in 
lay  family  but  his  own,*'  and  teat,  of  a 
diiKilDte  noblesses^  its  most  dissolute 


member.  Ilis  mother,  driven  with 
contumely  frrni  licr  home  and  the  bo- 
som  of  her  family,  lunli-r  neen^ntions 
the  moat  revolting  a  wife  nuiy  liear 
irom  one  who  is  her  husband  and  a 
father,  a  I  li-essed  the  world  in  public 
recriminations  for  her  persecutor,  rot 
less  r!i  trust inir  or  condeuiuatory.  The 
t^un  him^cll,  ttie  must  infamou.»man  of 
his  tiuie,  completes  the  picture  in  the 
boast  he  made  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly, that  among  the  tragic  woes  of  his 
family  lie  liad  h( en  the  witness  of  tifty- 
fiKir  iuiires-de-eachet,  seventeen  of 
them  on  his  own  account! 

As  in  Kastern  climates  the  abun- 
dance  of  degenerate  man  will,  at  some 
spot  and  UKjnient.  reach  a  point 
where  it  itn  c«l  ■  the  j>higuc  which  di- 
minishes l>y  deijopulation  the  evil  it 
cannot  remove  by  more  merciful  agcn- 
eics,  so  would  it  seem  that  In  Frauco 
the  dcnioralisuuion  which  necessitated 
a  revolation,  concentrating  itself  in 
one  laniily,  produced  the  man  who  was 
to  begin  the  catastrophe. 

At  seventeen,  leaving  a  military 
aeadenjy,  he  entered  the  army  as  a 
sub-lic'Utenant,  knou  in  j,  a:^  !:c  tells  n?, 
alitile  Latin,  antl  nu  Greek,  but,  pos- 
sessing, with  very  tolerable  acquire- 
ments in  the  mathematics,  a  fiur  share 
of  the  scattered  erudition  won  by  read- 

m 

ings  more  desultory  than  diligen'. 

Pn'Sf'nted  at  court,  admitted  to  the 
rare  ari^tocratic  j)rivilege  of  riding  in 
the  king's  carnages  at  Yersaillesy 
laughed  at  as  the  Trincess  Elizabeth's 
living  specimen  of  inoealatifni,  the 
incipient  courtier  and  embryo  revo- 
lutionist was  awakened  from  his  de- 
lightful vision  to  find  himself  suddenly 
tntnsferred  fi>om  his  regal  residence 
and  gaieties,  to  the  sombre  solitude  of 
a  (-(^fnitry  jail.  He  had  been  guilty 
<u"  a  pa;.5i«)nate  attachment  to  a  young 
lady  of  di>proportionato  expectations. 

The  youu''  victim  of  parental  wrong, 
thus  severely  taught  tnat  the  splen- 
dours of  a  court  v/i  re  hut  a  veneer 
under  %vhi»  ]i  lay  the  lerillile  springs  of 
a  Wayward  tymuny,  killed  time  in 

broodmg  over  the  Ideas  and  studies 
which  subsequently  fomed  hu 
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Ml,"  no  loss  (1  in  lii.s  character— 
**  Sur  Ic  dc'SpulLsnw.''  But  bc^fore 
couipletinir  the  work,  the  father's  uio- 
nonuinia  nud  been  temponrily  tniti. 
peted  by  the  Tcngcance  of  a  year's 
iinpri?5onjnont  ;  nii<i  th<"  «"fK  in-'"nf1 
of  tK'injr  s'  ui  to  Suriuani.  the  l>utch 
Sierra  Leone  of  that  Uuv,  wiv>«  gra- 
ciously |x  rniUted»  nnder  tbe  homrgeoii 
nniiio  of  Baffiere,"  to  enter  Magon- 
ilomaii  vobuit*  cr  the  French  army  that 
was  al>out  to  oru>li  the  Corsionns  in 
their  nobli!  stru<;;glc  ogaiugt  Geuoesc 
opi>pe88ion. 

Id  this  libertlcidal  war,  the  liberty- 
lovin;^  Mirabeau  perforMif  l  hit  mvt 
manl^'  act,  w»n  his  first  public  dis- 
tim;tion,  ami  iiiillated  that  scries  of 
paradox,  and  moral  ruvolutioni^im,  that 
wafl  bonco  to  follow  him  as  lover»  UiU^ 
rutenr,  and  politician,  to  the  grave.  As 
hi:^  swonl  was  a2;ainst  Corsica  and  free- 
<!<>in.  hi'5  |Hii  \va?»  for  tnotn.  He 
wrote  over  the  ruiub  of  both  a  boyij'h 
philippic,  lulmired  by  his  Tictims,  and 
liurnt  by  his  father! 

And  while  the  brain  that  was  to 
y\\\q  Frnnr'e  aa  a  tribune-king,  was 
thus  cvolviii^  its  idle  progcuy,  the 
womb  of  a  Corrican  woman  near  him 
was  travniling  with  him  who  was  to 
b(r  Xai>o!con  !  At  the  instant  France, 
by  the  sword  of  hor  fntiire  libcmtor, 
was  mowin;;  down  the  new-boru  liUir- 
ties  of  Corsica — Corsica  wa.3  breath- 
ing the  breath  of  life  into  a  child, 
whose  sword  was  to  derive  down 
the  fresh- won  freedom  of  Fnmcel 
As  a  Cn»sar  and  n  IVlarius  sprung 
IVom  the  blood  of  the  Gracchi,  there 
would  have  been  no  Corncan  exter- 
roiaator  for  France,  had  there  been  no 
French  oxtcrmlnalors  for  Corsica  !' 
There  are  surely  tinier  when  faie  plays 
with  mortals,  making  of  the  murder  of 
a  generation  or  the  revoltition  of  an 
empire  a  mirsery  game  of  coincidences ! 

Of  the  twenty  years  that  followed, 
bringinpf  Mirabeau  to  the  footsteps  of 
the  revolution,  and  within  two  years 
of  hb  death,  it  ^vas  the  odd  fate  of  this 
gay  and  ^iflcd  noble,  guilty  of  no  of- 
fence against  the  8tat(s  nor  in  a  legal 
sense  agjainst  society,  to  pa.«?  mora 
than  the  moiety  of  his  time  in  the  sad 
role  of  a  slate-prisoner ;  and  the  nuiin 
incidents  in  the  unhappy  sequence  of 
wrong  and  suffering,  the  inevitable  but 


imrecogniso*!  lopr'  of  Providence,  w  r^' 
briefly,  and  in  succession,  a  ppofiiles* 
marriage  with  the  most  distinguij^ied 
betress  of  hb  province,  carried  fiom 
tw^ty  more  eligible  rivals  by  the  so- 
pcrior  stratcuy  of  seduetlijn  and  defa- 
mation, ]><  euii!ar\''  extrava'janct-,  dis- 
sipation, debts,  fHitiues-truiiun  of  pro. 
p^rt^r,  marital  separatioD,  soraam 
imprifonnunt^  by  i>atemal  intcrveii- 
tion,  deadly  hate  with  the  father,  ]K-r- 
maneiit  alienation  \'vom  his  a<lultero<.ii 
wife  and  only  child,  lic(.'iitious  coo* 
nexioQ  with  a  frtond's  wile,  with  whom 
he  abandoned  his  OOiiDir}',  exile  in 
Switzirland,  Holland,  and  KngUnd, 
siioceasive  litijation'?  self  conducted,  a 
ministerial  spyship  in  Pnissia,  and  a 
career  more  or  less  stonny,  ai  a  HUerO' 
tew,  in  France. 

Entombed  in  one  of  the  horrid  d  .»> 
♦reonf?  of  Vinccnnep,  solitary,  h  jr- 
almost  wifhont  a  >yiupathy,  ihau.dt  in 
the  very  spring- tide  ot  hisrichyouth  amd 
activity,  the  angel  of  oonsolatioii,  never 
far  from  us  in  our  darkest  hour,  cxsse 
down,  and  in  the  <rrnTnl  !riii<«e  of  lite- 
rature, visite<l  in  his  dungeon  thi«i  ni.i  i 
of  intmniea  and  sufieriug.  It  must, 
however,  be  confessed  j^ainat  him 
that,  noaddened  by  the  seventy  of  a  des- 
potism withnnt  appeal,  in  thewr<H»2 — 
and  from  that  han(  I .  t  ot),  whence  he  might 
fairly  have  hoped  a  kiuder  gift — eren 
the  wholescnnen^  of  books  became 
poison^  under  his  diseased  digcjtioa> 
and  it  became  his  wretched  pei^nre 
through  month«  to  arcTtfjo  liitT^elf  r-ii 
the  virtue  in  whose  iajun  d  r.auie  ho 
suffered,  by  licentious  compilauons, 
in  which  tne  man  degenerates  into 
the  satyr,  and  the  distinctions  of  right 
and  decency  are  lost  in  thi  astly 
excesses  of  a  maniac  ima^'iiiati  iti. 

But  so  morbid  a  vice  ia  a  mind  like 
his  can  be  protected  by  no  madoMi 
of  the  passions  or  viudictivcne^s  <>\  zwt^ 
aiithropy  from  the  healing  intliience 
ol'  time  :  and  it  the  leismv  of  h's  te- 
dious incarcerations  gave  lour  or 
five  books  in  the  worst  of  services, 
they  gave  us  also  those  e^teattve 
studies  of  history  and  its  pbiKkso|)lij 
to  which  wc  owe,  nmnn<»  mu<  h  e?*ft 
that  is  jrreat  in  LiterMtai>'  cr  ia 
Event,  the  three  works  on  **  Despot  ista.  * 
"State  Frisons,**  and  •'Letties-ds- 
Cachet." 


*  It  was  tills  invasion  that  made  Cornea  a  French  ii^d,  and  cooscqumly,  2iMf>Am 
Bnmiapaits  a  Fkwch  citksn. 
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To  our  present  purpose  it  would  be 
of  little  nseto  iiiaaljce  in  any  length, 
ened  analyBis  or  literary  estimate  of 
the^  performances.  Gratifying  bis 
need  of  money,  hia  love  of  fame,  and, 
above  all,  a  vengeance  warmly  nursed, 
wln'ch  I'viM  virtue  cannot  censure, 
their  publication  hirmcd,  jji  uliaMy,  the 
li.inpiost  in<'if1er!ts  nt'  his  lilt>.  The  first 
imblislied  iu  his  twcutv-iifth  year, 
\oei\n  all  the  charactcmtica  of  the 
viMuijj  m:in  of  genius  roughened,  no 
ifss  than  stivngthened  by  the  asperities 
of  the  expi  iieuce  out  of  whose  ireful 
J 1  i^nittide  he  writes.  Roo^  and  dii* 
orderly  in  arrangement,  it  is  loftjTf 
'-iklii'j,  eloquent  in  «tylc>~€0genty 
liiu  ing,  powerful  in  matter. 

'I'ho  last,  the  rcsidt  of  his  long, 
final  iiiiprisonmentt  and  published  in 
his  thirty-first  year,  possesses  similar 
attribute?',  aggrantlised,  or  improved. 
A  great  work,  involving  an  incpiiry 
into  the  first  principles  of  govemnient, 
and,  therefore^  of  infinite  practical  uti- 
lity  in  the  career  res<'rved  for  him,  it 
wants  too  obviously  the  elevation  of  a 
Montesquieu,  the  philcwonhy  of  a  Bo- 
Hngbroko,  or  the  comprehensive  pro- 
fundity of  a  Burke.  If  i>  a  work  of 
g(niins,  but  by  a  partisan,  an  advomte, 
a  uuiu  of  powerful  emotiuu  ;iud  vivid 
conception,  having  a  strong  will,  ^  a 
high  pnri)oee»  and  an  enduring  convio> 
tion.  With  a  great,  sometimes  an  in- 
apt parade  of  erudition,  and  an  occa< 
monal  Ion  of  time  in  inflated  and  de- 
chunatory  commonplaces,  there  is  vet, 
a"  n  frenj-ral  rule,  work,  rather  tnnn 
literature,  in  his  sentence^,  and  tlie 
just,  the  practical,  the  statcsuian-like 
are  the  dominating  qu:dities.  We 
must  not  look  for  the  artist  in  Mira- 
beau  as  a  writer ;  ho  is  above  that : 
nor — whatever  the  range  of  thought 
we  may  jiistly  concede  him— may  wc, 
therefore,  expect  the  sublime;  he  is 
Ix'lf)^  til  it.  \Vith  tlif  elo'j'tenro  of 
an  imp:i.«isioned  imagination,  united  to 
the  miornamentcd  vigour  of  a  ready, 
versatile  and  comprehensive  reason, 
he  reminds  one  of  some  colosi*al  en- 
gine in  force  till,  though  not  always  in 
gractrful  action. 

In  Holhindy  occupied  in  literature 
and  the  socie^  of  literary  men,  and 
subsequently  in  England,  in  commerce 
witli  FninkUn,  Dr.  Price,  Samuel 
Bomilly,  and  Wilkes — aroon^  whom 
be  it  said,  en  passant,  he  acquired  the 
reputation  of  an  habitual  liar — a  thou- 
sand circufflstaaoes  must  havti  pre- 


sented themselves,  not  more  in  his  own 
studies  than  in  the  freedom,  serious* 
ness,  and  activity  he  saw  around  him, 

to  prepare  and  timnlnte  his  ambition 
for  the  lofty  career  of  political  action 
that  awaited  him  at  home.  In  truth, 
if  we  may  jud  je  from  the  letters  writ- 
ton  tbiriii'^  his  Eii«rlish  residence,  or 
the  l)ioi:raiihical  fragments  that  occur 
in  his  other  correspondence,  he  seems, 
beyond  his  personal  indigence,  to  have 
had  no  other  enduring  interest  but 
that  of  puMic  titliiirs.  11  is  mind 
broods  over  the  tragic  epochs  of  Eng- 
Ush  history  witba  fascinated  and  curious 
sympathy :  there  is  an  evident  faith  in 
a  coming  draiiia  of  popular  action  for 
France,  in  which  he  is  to  play  a  1(  ading 
part — a  faith  so  early  riijened  that,  iti 
178-2,  meeting  at  Nenrchatel  certain 
StJitc  Deputies  of  Geneva,  he  based  on 
the  inevitable  meeting  of  the  States 
General  the  prediction,  or  rather  the 
promise,  that  he  would  become  a  De* 
puty,  and  in  that  character  restore 
their  roimtry  to  fri-cdom. 

lictuming  to  I'luis  at  a  moment 
when  the  increasing  and  unmanageable 
deceit  brought  national  bankruptcy 
and  confnsicm  to  the  very  door  of  the 
state,  a  course  of  an2"ry  and  mrTCi-TiMrv 
I)am|)hleteerin^  on  Finance,  while  con- 
necting him  with  discontented  men  of 
wealth  and  influence  willing— jointly 
with  the  police — to  hire  or  use  his 
reiulv  pen,  tbrced  on  him  education  in 
anotner— important,  if  unattractive— 
department  of  the  great  question  of 
the  times. 

Ilis  ministerial  spv«}i!p  In  Priissia, 
which,  subsequently  tiivuiged  by  his 
own  andacions  publication  of  his  secret 
corre^ndenoe,  won  from  M.  de  Mon. 
tesquiou  the  remark,  that  "tlje  infamy 
of  the  person  might  be  estimated  by 
the  infamy  of  toe  thing,"  was  not 
without  its  compensations  in  the  poli- 
tical ex]>erience  he  extrarte<!  from  it. 
U  brought  before  him  the  main  in- 
terests of  European  diplomacy :  won 
him  access  to  the  principal  intrignes 
and  intriguers  of  a  Court  in  transi- 
tionship,  by  the  death  of  Frederi<  k, 
from  eccentric  ^eatness  to  orderly 
mediocrity  habituated  lum  to  mini^ 
terial  correspondence  and  reportSf 
which,  if  disgustingly  mean,  were,  at 
all  events,  systematu;  and  pixscient,  and 
secured  hira — I  could  wish  to  say 
honestly — those  hi>t  -ivc  and  statistical 
dfitfi  which,  |ml)li>heil  in  his  elaborate 
work  on  the  Trussiau  monarchy^  coun* 
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tomaoed  mmm  sarioni  daimtto  ttetes- 

mAnnhip. 

Misfortune,  jmssiion,  solltiuk',  PulTor- 
iiig,  travel,  extruordinarv  adMnturos, 
exteiuuvc  rvaciingg,  varied  etudics,  iu- 
numerftble  writings  thai  adminbly 
endowing  his  mind — so  disposed^  too^ 
by  nature — for  Uie  daring  and  stormy 
etnii^^'lt  s  of  the  revolnt{<vi,  the  ojily 
resource  that  could  surely  be  wanting 
to  so  enormous  a  compound  of  intel- 
leetualatrcngtb — I  mean  the  |)ower  of 
(iratory— be  was  fat<^'d  to  acquire  in  his 
len^ihpn(vl  trial-  for  the  feCOTeiy  of 
his  wife  and  Ic^al  right?*. 

Opposed  by  Alps  oi  dlllicuklcii  the 
aionu  greater  than  the  le^aU  for  the 
suite  pfoughod  deirply  into  all  the  crimes 
or  erroi^M  that  Imd  dishonouixd  hi.s 
cau't-r,  anil  wimld  lu'Cessarlly  turn  u|) 
iuasi>eji  of  documentary  evidence  which, 
on  BO  leM  authority  than  that  of  his 
&ther,  must  carry  the  tale  of  hU  in* 
famy  to  eveiy  eve  ;  yet  his  audacity 
dared,  as  his  {Renins  surmounted.  e\  *  ry 
disadvauta^e,  and  at\er  iixin^  the  ad- 
miration oT  a  proviuoe— >to  him  a  suf- 
ficient compensation—by  theingenuity> 
the  power,  and  the  extraordinary  re> 
source*!  of  his  eloquence  in  a  path  so 
newtohim,  lit*  fiiieceedcd  In  r».'-c>tahlish- 
iu^  civil  ri^hl8,  and  but  ikiled  iu 
the  sooondj  and,  perhaps,  loss  imporUnt 
suit,  by  the  acci<lont  of  a  technicality* 

Passing  by  his  (loiiMe  election  as 
Deputy,  at  Aix  and  Marseilles,  luarkcd 
by  c}kcitemeut,  insurreetion,  iuid  all 
the  stirring  incidento  that,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  great  public  agitation,  might 
be  exju  rted  to  accompany  the  debut  of 
n  darinu'  J^nd  acctimplished  demagogue, 
we  arc  now  brought  to  the  greatest 
epoch  of  Fraueci  and,  therefore^  of 
Ulirabeau— the  meeting  of  the  States 
General;  and  the  observation  is  natu^ 
rally  suggested  that,  if  this  extraor- 
dinary siicceHsion  of  eireumHtanees, 
nmi  vellous  as  iiitit/c/i/;,  but  still  more 
marvoUoQS  as  eoMctdlflils*  had  not  spe- 
cially moulded  the  man  for  his  work*  it 
lul^lit  well  be  doubted  that  the  French 
revolution  could  have  h}ii)[)ene<l,  or  at 
all  events,  iu  such  <^igautic  pi  uporlious. 
Mirabeau*8  lift  was»  as  we  have  seen, 
A  pupilage,  as  it  is  now  to  become  a 
mastership,  iii  revolution.  His  Saturn 
of  a  father  had  trainetl  him,  from  his 
youth  upwards,  into  the  executiouer- 
of  bis  ordier ;  and  Heaven  itself 
as  if  seconding  some  such  inscrutable 
design,  .sc  eins  to  have  stooped  to  lead 
by  tbe  hand  this  servant  of  Nemesis 


n  of  Mwabeau.  [Jmie, 

through  paths  the  most  devioos  sod 

unircouented,  but*  of  all  others,  the 
most  fitted  to  form  sod  ooodoct  faia 

to  the  cnuT'Xcnr  V. 

A  change,  it  is  true,  of  iiome  kind 
in  French  Government  accompanied 

by  ni<  're  or  less  confusion  and  blocMl- 
shed,  had  been  long  inevitable.  Go- 
niny,  f^ood  sen^e,  suflcriiiji,  Inxury, 
oppression,  contumely,  unprineijdcd- 
ness,  and  folly,  each  boon  of  nature, 
each  wrong  of  man*  had  ooncorre^ 
after  more  than  a  century  of  stniggfet 
in  neces-xitalln^  a  con«umiuatIoD. 

In  iiiy  cj'iino!),  the  j>oj>ular  h'.»r- 
rors  that  darkened    the  ti;d  of  the 

eighteenth  oentuiy,  though  TM>inted  in 
their  way  by  the  finder  of  Alirabeao, 

L'liltimately  trace  their  ptHlIjjrrce  to  the 
Iwoyal  gnuuU'urs  that  cloRtl  the  pre- 
ceding one.    The  French  lievolutloa 
was  Mrn  of  Louis  the  Foorteentb. 
His  policy— 4ii8  achievements — hia  it.  11  - 
nres-,  and,   still  more,   his  persoiud 
eharaetcr  anil  court  deportment,  killed 
iiionarciiy  iu  the  hearts  of  ihe  Freucli 
people.    The  ]wominent  ruling  cb^ 
racteristtc  of  himself  and  rei^ 
an  all-absorbing  egotism.    A  mael- 
btrom  of  selfi.^lme?.':,  and  nncon«^ioiis 
of  any  law  of  leeiju-uoi; y  to  ar;>i'  tV>  ta 
his  relations  to  a  couiUioii  huma^i.\, 
this  Chief  and  Rwamnle  of  a  huiha. 
roQS  aristocracy  was  the  grand  centre 
to  which  was  to  he.  directed  every 
afti'Ction    aii«i  service,  which 
was  to  be  circulated  every  TolitioQ 
and  ordinance.  And  need  I  say  tbsA 
no  eminence  of  intdlectual  power^ 
no  prudence  of  personal  deportment—. 
no  brilliancy  of  t  xteruai  achievn^ent, 
can  or  ought  to  have  any  eliect  on 
spectators  so  keen-witted  and  impre^ 
siouable  as  the  Prendi,  save  to  make 
additionally  insup()ort«bIe  a  character 
which,  even  on  llie  -mallest  r^cnlo,  i?, 
of  all  olhert!,  the  iiiu&i  <Mli(.iu>  and  rt>- 
pulsive.    The  stern  unitv  and  (Hrrfeo- 
tion  of  ofrder  in  which  he  was  enidthsd 
to  pnesent  political  power — that  ne- 
cessary evil  of  human  existence — In  t 
aildml  intensity   to  the    hate,    as  It, 
added  graudeur  to  the  idea  oi  his 
despotism*  In  the  Cfm  of  bis  sufir- 
Jng  sulyeots  it  brought  bim  face  Co 
iace  with  the  catastrophes  uo  less  than 
with  the  glories  of  Ids  reigin  ard 
without  the  merit  of  the  avowal — 
adtum  qui  feci  1 — gave  bim   all  its 
dread  responsibilities.    An  old  de^ioty 
surviving  bis  greatness  while  reCaiflifig 
the  stiagmg  irony  of  its  titl««««  saiai 
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anufl  tlie  stnn<l?n<j  romint^ccnrf^s  of  his 
adulU'rici',  cxnialing  his  j»h  :isureM  by 
tinnthilating  those  of  others,  and  tor- 
menting consciences  to  save  his  own— 
his  '^tiHrriiiL':    and    (L.iwnt'aft  |)eoplo 
Vcranie  at  length  tliKil  .i-  d  Imt  too 
utterly  of  thu  hose  apuihiusi>  of  his 
pturson  and  character,  so  long  main-i 
tained  hy  hun   in  the  name  of  a 
faiff.   {jlorv    nnd  debased  reli;jii>ii. 
They  even  publicly  rejoiced  at  a  death- 
bed made  pitiable  by  the  absence  of 
lii.«»  nii.slress,  confessor,   and  family ; 
and  meeting  in  rnohs  that,  eneounliT- 
ing        corjise    on  its  way  tlirotiah 
by-lanes  to  hu^'i(  r-muLriier  intennent 
at  8t.  Denis,  they  nd^rht  tear  it  into 
shreds,  gave  early  and  portentous 
evidence  that  the  gcnn  of  an  enve- 
nomed and  bloody  denvx-racy  had 
been  elicited  in  the  tci  y  perfection  of 
his  stern  and  heartless  tyranny,    'i  he 
unbliishinnr  excesses  of  tlie  Regent  and 
of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,   who  gnitiii- 
toustlj  withdrew  the  last  veil  tluit  con- 
cealed the  utti^r  rottenness  of  all  that 
ehiiuHid  popidar  olu'dii-ncc,  under  the 
iirnees  of  reli;;Ion  nnd  nT^thfirity.  ?!uf. 
ficcd,  though  Hcurcely  u»n  uc<i,  to  com- 
pkte  the  d&redit  of  the  French  monar. 
cby ;  and,  ascendin;^'  his  throne,  sur- 
rounded bv  a  di.ssolut^i  {  li^/y.  nn  nvrr- 
bearing  anstocnicy,  and  a  uix  ontf  iite;*! 
and  impoverished  peoph-,  the  robctl 
I.«ouis  the  Sixteenth   .  •  uied  but  the 
calf  cif  atonement  of  the  iSenj)tures 
f' N'  kcd  for  sacrifice,  and  doomed  to 
e-\j»iate  a  euntun'  of  court  gaieties  and 
crunes  in  which  lie  bad  had  no  part  I 

Alirabeau  began  the  revolution  with 
a  thousand  vno;uc  hopes  and  <  x]n  i  ta- 
tions,  and  the  eonvictiou,  couimuni- 
cat^l  to  his  friend  Manvillon,  tliat  **h 
was  not  giTcn  to  human  ragadtyto 
devise  where  all  Ihvt  would  end."  A 
living  conflict  of  passions  and  prin- 
ciples, of  low  needs  aud  high  am- 
bitions, of  lofty  p-nius  and  infamoos 
reriute — a  dema^pogue  by  policy,  an 
aristocrat  by  vanity,  n  (•on«tTtittiiiiialr='t 
by  conviction — hi.s  public  conduct 
aniionsljand  pi'rnetually  brought  in 
evidence  one  or  otocr  of  these  c^iflicU 
jf.^  np  lu-ic^:  ;  biif  !)(  vdunl  the  jHTSonal 
alia  of  ix'coveriiig  hl>  rank,  and  win- 
ning some  sort  of  gtcaUicss  at  any 
price,  he  was  without  one  pervading 
or  dominant  public  purpose,  nave  that 
of  extinguishing  the  despotism  that 
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bad  iiijujxd  hnn.  Above  all  ])olIcIe8, 
uhsli  ta  iedly  coitaidcnid,  this  was  the 
one  dear  to  his  heart.  *'  I  come  here 
t<^i  grant,  not  to  ask  pardon,**  was  hu 
reply,  in  a  voice  of  angry  defiance,  to 
some  oratorical  as-^uram-e  that  a  life 
of  u:<efub»eii*  iiiluht  iKX'ure  the  i>ai-dou 
of  his  earlier  delin(|ueiicii'S.  A  norrid* 
but  too  natural,  vmdictiveness  had  in* 
terwovcn  tlie  hate  c«{  atbitrarj-  power 
intoeveiy  libre  of  his  brain.  It  was  a 
passion  or  sentiment  that  he  n«'ver 
abandoned:  it  may  be  even  doubted 
if  111'  (  uld  have  been  purchased 
out  ol  it.  ])«'«pife  all  the  evils  and 
mischances  of  liii.-,  there  stood  erect 
in  his  soul  this  one  small  altar  to 
virtue,  or  something  that  resembled  it, 
which  h  •  wonUl  h«tvo  thrown  down 
but  under  the  direst  neceisily. 

But  of  all  the  ctrcnmstances  glanced 
at  as  furnishing  thu  key  to  many  of  the 
paradoxes  of  his  public  conduct,  one 
of  the  most  im|H)nant,  though  perhaps 
the  least  appreciated,  is  the  dii*houour 
of  his  repute.  It  U  dillicult,  with  his 
pjcs>.'ut  po:>ilion  in  history,  especially 
when  taken  in  r«  lation  to  the  now  welU 
cci  Lificd  wortiiie»:iaess  of  his  eoiitem* 
porarics,  to  realise  to  the  imagnmtion 
the  full  extent  of  his  iutamv.  You 
drtff."  «aiil  htfs  former  friemi  Kidhit  re, 
in  a  pamphlet  that  had  a  wide  circula- 
tion—** You  dare  to  sjieak  of  a  coun- 
try, Count  Mirabeau  !  if  your  brow 
were  not  trebly  bronzed,  how  must  you 
have  blushed  at  its  very  name!  Have 
vou  one  quality  of  father,  {rieud, 
brother,  husband,  or  relative?  An 
hono!n*able  vocation?  Any  one  attri. 
bute  that  coii=;titntr'i  the  citizen  ?  Not 
one  I  You  arc  without  a  refuge — with, 
out  A  relative.  1  seek  your  most  or- 
dinary domiciles,  and  I  find  them  but 
in  tlicfirison  of  Vinccnnes,  the  Chateau 
d'if,  the  i 'or tress  ofloux,  the  gaol  of 
I'onlarlicr  I  * 

Dumont,  coming  over  to  Paris,  was 
so  moved  by  the  discredit  attached^  in 
respectable  circle?,  to  his  ncqnaintance, 
that  he  visited  him  with  repugnance  and 
M  a^duty,  but  recocda  the  cbaracteria. 
tic  incident,  that  on  his  first  (  all  he 
was  ?o  won  by  the  mafjic  of  his  host's 
couvi  r^ation,  as  to  dejuirt  r«.'solve»l  on 
retaining,  at  all  ha^utd.«»,  bo  u^reeablo 
a  friendship.  The  mention  of  hii  name, 
with  the  sight  of  his  person,  at  tho 
opening  of  the  States  General,  elicited 


*  He  bad  abo  bsoi  confined  hi  two  prison^  In  the  lie  da  Us,  and  the  Caitie  oTDyce. 
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groans  and  hisses  on  all  sitlea.  Tho 
Tierx-Etat — whom  he  had  honoured 

hb  ari»U)craltc  adoption — were  una- 
nimoiis  in  refutinj^  bim  a  hearing  the 
two  or  three  oocnsion^on  which  he  first 
sought  to  a<hlres8  them.  The  Queen, 
whose  lite,  family,  and  regal  heritage 
were  at  stake,  received  the  aasorance, 
that  such  a  person  w;!*!  willing  toa>!<'i!=t 
the  views  of  the  Court,  with  ♦*  the  eon- 
tempt  due  to  vice ! '*  and  "  assassin  1" 
« robber!*'  slanderer T'  were  the 
epithets  almost  daily  applied  to  him  in 
the  Scimte  of  the  nnllonl  Soeit  fr, 
expiring  under  tho  weight  of  its  own 
vices,  saw  in  him  that  welUdefined  ex- 
oeas  that  entitled  it  to  the  merits  of 
pui*gn(ion  in  his  extrn^l«5in,  of  ntnne- 
mcMt  in  liis  n)artynlom,  ami  to  place 
the  hand  of  menace  and  malediction 
on  his  head,  as  the  scape-goat  of  ita 
redemption  1 

Thus  dcteste<l  by  all  jKirtii  s,  bis  low 
cliaracter  keeping  him  low,  Miraiieau, 
with  all  his  nuurveUous  power,  fonnd 
himself  placed,  bv  public  cont« mpt, 
more  even  than  by  private  netd.  at 
the  mercy  of  circumstances.  Betbul- 
nicnt  had  so  far  eaten  into  his  uame, 
that,  with  occasionally  the  beat  of  de» 
sin-s,  and  always  the  urr  itc^t  of  cner- 

fics,  thrro  stood  a  blight  over  both, 
le  felt  that  a  moral  leprosy  encrusted 
him,  whidi  repeUed  the  good,  and  kept 
aloof  the  pmdent.  TIk-  coDtt  nmed  in- 
ferior, in  moral  standing,  of  thope  that 
surrounded  him,  it  was  ditlicult  to  be 
honest,  and  impossible  to  be  indepen- 
dent. By  a  sort  of  law  of  nature,  toOa 
his  tarred  rc  piito  attmcted  to  it  every 
floating!  feather  of  sufipicion,  no  less 
than  of  giiilt,  to  its  natural  seat ; 
and  thus  it  happened  that  the  lofty 
genius  of  Mirabwiu,  under  the  "grand 
hc>ts"of  a  hateful  nerffl-sity,  like  tho 
**too  delicate  spirit,**  Ariel,  tasked  to 
the  *< strong  biddings"  of  the  *'foul 
witch  Syoorax,"  was  condemned  far  a 
while  to  pander  rather  than  teach — to 
follow  rather  than  lead —to  please 
rather  than  patron  isfe — and  to  ualloo 
Others'  opinions  rather  than  vindicate 
his  own  I 

No  man  ronhl  appreciate  the  mis- 
fortune more  fully  or  seusitively  than 
himsi^.  Dumont  tells  us,  that,  taught 
by  events  that  a  good  (*haracter  would 

have  placed  Fnincc  nt  his  fcL-t,  '''he 
would  huve  pa»iod  seven  times  Uux>ugh 


the  fiery  funiaet'  t■^  purify  his  name;" 
and  tliat,  *'  weeping  and  sobbing,  he 
was  accustomed  to  exclaim,  *  Grticllf 
do  I  expiate  the  errors  of  my  youth !  *- 
And,  indtril,  the  mnn'  sensible  hU 
hwirt,  the  more  rich  and  elevatt»d  his 
soul,  the  more  must  his  torments  hare 
been  bitter  and  redoubled  ;  for  theTery 
))recii  ' i.-ness  of  the  gitl<  of  imture, 
tin*  charms  of  societv — r  vcti  tlie  'V«'  lu?- 
ship  of  those  that  surroumled  imu — 
must  have  turned  but  to  the  increase 
of  his  wretchedness ! 

It  i«  O'l'^y  to  tjnf^er<tand,  then,  that 
the  tactics  of  MiraU'iiti,  in  the  first 
days  of  the  Bevolution,  were  thoee  of 
A  man  outside  ''a  swelling  scene 

And  moHoreh*  to  bctiula," 

wUch  he  could  only  occupy  by  rnddj 
breaking  throng  a  thotuand  circunu. 

vaUations  of  usages  propriety,  and  pub- 
lic opinion.  As  it  was  the  bo.i-t  of 
Luther,  that  he,  an  obsciue  luunk, 
stood  alone  ibr  some  time  i^iainst  re- 
spectable Europe,  so  MiraWau,  on  the 
eve  of  his  publi  •  ir^rontne-*;,  was  the 
most  isolated  politician  of  his  age. 
*'  Mean  men,  in  their  rising,"  says  Lord 
Bacon,  **  most  adhei-e  ;  but  great  men* 
that  have  stn  ii^'th  in  tluMiiM-lvc'.  "were 
better  to  maintaiu  themselves  iiidiilerent 
and  neutral.'*  Instinctively  feeling 
that  this  was  the  policy  of  his  pontion, 
when  rejHilled  by  both  sides,  he 
haughtily  rejKjUcd  them  in  return,  and 
the  more  he  was  despised  the  more  ia- 
evitaUe  did  he  make  the  establishment 
of  his  importance.  As,  without  a 
party,  he  becamt*  one  hhiiself.  so  with- 
out a  plan  he  took  that  of  events,  and 
without  a  policy  was  content  with  that 
of  display.  In  these  eariy  days,  ia- 
t1e(>tl,  Ills  ^Y1lole  phin,  system,  and 
poliey,  was  to  make  his  Indi vidnalism 
tell — to  dcmoQstrat;;,  to  ail  ^>artieSf 
what  he  was  worth  in  journalism  as 
a  writer,  in  the  Ass^-mbly  as  an  orator, 
in  ovcrythin?  as  a  statesman.  As  he 
had  nothing  but  himself,  it  became  his 
business  to  make  tl^  most  of  the  com- 
modity, which,  so  valueless^  in  the  be* 
ginning,  ended  in  outworthing  all  that 
was  oiipfc^i^l  to  it. 

Bui  tt  this  policy  ul  display,  no  less 
than  bis  education^  f^ympathiet,  and 
hates,  bore  him  to  the  opposition,  there 
were  in  hi«<  pfcuniary  waTit'^,  and  his 
ambitious  dreams  of  a  stutcbmauship* 


*  MsdaoM  Csmpan's  Msmoits. 
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a  la  Eichelieu,  circumi>tanc«>s  thar  at 
timet  resistlessly  brought  him  within 
the  influence  of  court  power.  Uncet* 
tain  how  far  could  overpower  the 
(liiiad vantages  of  his  prrson.-il  position, 
wounded  that  the  muventent  party 
were  little  inclbed  to  value  his  co*. 
operatioo,  and  •till  less  to  accept  bts 
leadership*  be  early  felt,  or  feigned 
al.'irm  at  the  fermentation  in  the  pub- 
lic uiiuj,  and  its  pi>s;;ible  evolution  in 
great  national  calamities ;  and  before 
one  act  of  legisUtion  was  aeoomplisheU, 
or  he  had  had  a  niontii*8  experience  of 
the  fanatical  impracticability  of  one 
aide,  I  uj.e  his  own  words,  and  the  in- 
tolerant spirit  ot  resistance  on  the 
other*  he  personally  proposed  to  his 
enemy,  Necker*  and  through  bim  to 
the  Queen,  "  the  only  mailt'*  he  said* 
"  conni'ctid  with  the  court,"  to  concur, 
at  the  price  of  an  anibaNsadorship  to 
CoQstantuiople,  in  supporting  the 
oourt  system  of  policy. 

He  appears  to  have  fancied  for  some 
days  that  his  proposals  were  accepted  ; 
but  htfurL'  he  couKl  rntcr  on  any  of 
the  Eastern  arrangements  his  active 
mind  had  already  suggested,  he  learnt 
that  tbe  overture  was  rejected  with 
a  contempt,  which/'  as  Madame  Cam« 
pan  sagaciously  admits,  "  the  court 
"luuhtless  have  concealed,  if  they 
couitl  liave  foreseen  the  tulure."  Con- 
tenting hiuiseif  with  theangt  y  menace, 

Tbey  shall  soon  bear  soine  of  my 
news,*'  within  a  month  he  became 
the  author  of  successive  defeats,  the 
most  insulting  a  monarch  could  receive 
from  his  parliament,  and  which  were 
fated  to  exercise  an  active  influence 
in  the  overturn  of  that  royalty  he 
was  afterwards  to  defend. 

The  king,  anxious  to  arrantre  the 
differctir*  s  whicli  ke[)t  the  three  or- 
ders aloof  from  each  other,  and  from 
legislation,  had  sent  to  tbe  TierS'Etat 
a  message,  wise  in  its  suggestions,  and 
conciliatory  in  its  tone.  Under  the 
eloquence  of  Mirabeau,thebouse passed 
to  the  order  of  the  day. 

Irritated  by  insult,  and  complaining 
that  tbe  antagonism  of  tbe  three  or- 
ders prevented  any  progress  in  the 
public  business  for  which  they  were 
convened,  tlie  Kin*?  snnimoncd  a  gene- 
ral meeting  of  all  the  deputies,  and 
after  an  addret^s,  in  which  he  expressed 
his  royal  pleasure  that  tbe  three  or« 
ders  should  form  separate  chambers, 
be  commanded  the  AsMfwbly  to  dis- 


perse, that  they  might  meet  under  tbe 
ordinances  his  prerogative  bad  pre- 
scribed. The  clergy,  the  nobles  obey : 

the  commons  remain  uncertain,  hesi- 
tating, and  almost  in  consternation. 
The  royal  command  is  a^aiii  commu- 
nicated to  them,  with  the  intiiuatiou, 
that  having  heard  the  king's  intentions 
they  had  now  only  to  obey.  The  crisis 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  ohedienoe, 
hung  but  on  the  turn  of  a  feather;  the 
repulsed  Mirabeau  arose  and  turned  it 
against  the  Riog.  **  We  have,"  said 
be,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  we  kcw 
beard  the  intentions  attributed  to  the 
Kinc  ;  nnd  you,  sir,  who  have  no  place, 
nor  voice,  nor  riglit  of  speech  lure, 
are  not  competent  to  remind  us  of 
them.  Go  tell  your  master  that  we 
are  here  by  tbe  will  of  the  jieople,  and 
that  wc  arc  not  to  he  expelled  but  by 
the  power  of  bayonets  !" 

Cheered  and  supported  by  the  now 
reassured  Tiers-Etat,  he  next,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  English  parliament,  car- 
ried, that  the  persons  of  the  deputies 
were  inviolate,  that  any  one  infringing 
that  right  shouhl  he  pursue*!  as  an 
enemy  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
payment  of  taxes,  till  further  legisla- 
tion, should  be  obligatory  only  during 
the  existence  of  tbe  legislative  corps. 

Added  to  the  hold  titlf^  of  "  Na- 
tional Assembly,"  newly-adopted,  these 
votes  were  the  assumption  of  a  kin^> 
ship  by  tbe  TierM^Elat ;  and  as  public 
opinion  enthusiastically  backed  the  in- 
novation the  divided  peers  and  eccle- 
siastics were  compelled  at  length  to 
join,  and  be  submerged  in,  the  mass 
of  popular  deputies. 

A  civil  war  oonld  alone  stand  be- 
tween royal  power  and  its  deitruction. 
For  some  weeks  the  court  prepared  for 
even  such  an  event n-ilily.  *•  Ministers 
play  high  stakes,"  writes  Mirabeau,  on 
tbe  5tb  of  July ;  (*tbey  are  compro- 
mising the  King,  for  in  menacing  Pa- 
ris and  the  Assembly  they  are  menacing 
France.  All  reaction  is  equal  to  ac- 
tion :  the  more  the  pressure  now,  the 
more  terrible  do  I  foresee  will  be  the 
reaction.  Paris  will  not  snffer  itself 
to  be  muzzled  by  a  bevy  of  nobles 
thrown  Into  despair  by  their  own  stu- 
pidity ;  hut  they  shall  pay  the  penalty 
of  the  attempt.  .  .  .  The  storm 
mnst  soon  break  out.  It  is  arranged 
that  I  ask  tbe  withdrawal  of  the  troops ; 
but  bL>  you  ready  (at  Paris)  to  help 
tbe  stepV' 


The  <loinand  was  evaded  bv  the 
King;  the  soldiery  were  largely  in- 
creased and  ooDoentrated ;  thearretU 
of  the  more  revolutionary  depatiet, 

including,  of  course,  Mirnbeau,  were 
d<  ci<led  on  ;  Nicker  was  summarily 
UiAUiisscd  ;  but  on  the  other  sido  able 
and  aetive  eminariei  roused  Paris  by 

statements  the  most  exHtmjr,  and 
tnkin^  n1!  characters,  with  the  cos- 
tumes of  either  sex,  caressed,  feted, 
and  partially  won  over  the  soldiery* 
and  before  the  court  oould  uke  one 
step  toward ^  its  purposes,  Paris  was 
in  full  insurrection  ;  the  troops  cor- 
rupted or  overpowered,  the  Bastile 
taken,  and,  under  the  fdea  of  anarchi- 
cal excu.«f,  the  whole  hotirgeoui-  of 
Pari?  placed  in  a  few  hours  under  arms 
as  National  Guards. 

The  King,  taught  that  it  was  not 
revolt  hut  revolution,  preferred,  as 
everybody  foresaw,  submi^Hi(»n  to  civil 
war,  r<  r.dled  Necker,  and  visited  tri- 
umpiiant  Paris,  at  once  the  hostage 
and  oonqnest  of  a  popular  trinroph. 

Mirnbeau,  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  Oilip.iiists  had  sprrulated 
with  thi  lu  on  the  chances  of  confusion  ; 
for  to  him  it  was  a  small  thine:,  pro- 
vided he  had  bread,  that  it  was  batted 
in  an  oven  warmed  with  the  couflntrra- 
tinn  of  an  empire.  LouKing  forward 
with  complacency  to  every  contingency 
of  revolutionary  erities,  assured  that  a 
common  danger,  flitvging  asido,  an  un- 
important, rjuesfiiMis  of  per«^on:il  cha- 
racter, would  make  power  the  prey  of 
genius  and  audacity,  he  was  corres- 
pondingly annoyed  by  a  re-arrange- 
ment that  promised  for  a  time  a  wei!- 
grounded  tr;?nquillity. 

The  destruction  of  the  Bastile  se- 
curing that  of  "  The  Syllas  of  thought," 
he  now  transformed  into  a  full  poK- 
tical  newspaper,  Mr,  weekly  **  Letter 
to  his  Constituents, '■  under  which  title 
he  bad  evaded,  from  the  first  assembly 
of  the  States-General,  the  censorship 
on  tlie  press.  A  w:ire,  from  his  know- 
ledge of  Wiil<e«,  and  his  historv,  nf 
the  pow(  r  of  journalism  to  a  politician, 
and,  above  all,  to  a  demagogue  in  a 
free  country,  he  was,  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  term,  the  first  newspnper  editor 
of  France,  and  owed  tf»  the  vigorous 
use  of  tiiis  novel  agency,  not  only 
tisefui  additions  to  his  pecuniary  re* 
sources,  but  a  grc^it  [)ortion  of  that 
p  r,  I  n  1 . 1  i  doktry  that  followed  him  to 
the  grave. 


The  Court  which,  inoaUinj;  together 
the  States,  had  no  higher  aim  than  to 
regenerate  the  finances  of  the  country, 

and  as  one  step,  tn  olitain  tin-  Ijj  c.f 
the  j.^rtplc  in  stripplni*  a  niinurniis 
aristocracy  of  their  banetul  exfiuptiuu 
from  Ptate-burdens,  had  already  found 
ont  its  own  share  in  tibe  peril  of  the 
rx;  t  riimnt,  and  now  sought,  by  a 
chjK-  alliance  with  the  noblesxe,  to  avert 
the  ruin  that  ti»o  evidently  menaced 
both.  B«t  the  torrnit  had  but  accu- 
mmlated  at  each  irresistible  crncession, 
and  every  day's  w  ork  added  to  the 
democratic  elemenUi  ot  a  constituUcm 
that  had  already  made  royalty  a.  ci^ 
pher,  and  annihilated  as  political  in* 
^litutioii.s  tlie  cluireh  and  ariptocrarv. 

Of  course  new  schpmes  of  regal 
antagonism  again  raised  their  bead, 
and  again  a  }>opolar  ■wnllbstationy 
bringing  Paris  into  the  very  boadiiir 
of  the  Queen  at  Versjulles,  demon - 
btrated  the  impuissance  of  all  th^t 
took  the  name  of  French  royalism. 
The  October  insurrection  waa  fo- 
mented  by  Mirabeau  and  his  OrkTuiist 
friends,  for  the  same  purp<t«e  as  mat 
of  July,  to  secure  personal  »^fet  j  and 
obtain  a  new  scene  of  action,  by  terri- 
fying the  court  into  exile,  or  the  af  -^.^p- 
tance  of  Orleans'  protection.  Had  the 
duke  been  raised  to  the  "  lieutenaTTt- 
gencralshipot  the  kingdom,"  Mirabeau 
counted  on  a  premienhip,  in  whi«b  be 
purposedtobecome  the  Chatham  or  Pitt 
of  France.  TTad  Lonts  the  Sixt^^c  ntli 
fled  the  kingdom  after  the  example  «»f 
the  Comte  D*Artoi<-,  he  [mrposed  to 
proclaim  a  republic,  and  become  its 
**  first  consul  and  should  the  deOBl 
be  that  France  slould  be  dinded  by 
civil  war,  and  cut  up  intoits  old  king- 
doms, he  speouinted  on  a  severe itrntj 
In  his  ancestral  country,  Provence^ 
which  had  already  greeted  him  with  ao 
encouraging  an  enthnsiasm. 

Strangeness  of  event  I  While  the 
monarchy  ao  short-lived  still  sonrlved 
the  insatiate  Mirabeau, twoof  the  extra- 
ordiiinry  contingencies  he  specut.itel 
on  have  already  happened,  to  the  profit 
of  other  actor«,  and  the  existing  re- 
public, in  its  mutinous  armies,  intole> 
rant  faetlv^ns;,  and  insane  dynastiest 
oftVrp  no  \  vv\  tfnprobahle  portent  that, 
even  after  halt  a  century  of  a  central- 
ised and  welMxed  nationaUtyf  the  old 
repartition  of  kingdoms  may  again 
present  itself! 

The  great  oonsumraatton  of  confa- 
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si'^n,  ever,  f;iilo<l  for  the  overmuch 
of  mCiins.  A  hotlie  of  brandy  was 
giTen/'  aaid  the  orator,  "  instead  of 
a  glass  r*  and  the  mob'n  capricious 
tmp/ompiu  of  carrying  the  king  back 
with  them  to  Pr^ris,  still  innre  thfin  the 
cowardice  of  the  Dulo  of  ()rl( ms!, 
defeated  this  deep-laid  niachiuveUan 
eonibinatioti. 

Whatever  the  eharactert  however, 
of  t^"^  Ticoplp's  sneers",  it  could  not 
but  1)  '  an  additional  succc.'is  for  their 
Ujadtr.  The  revolution,  of  which  he 
stood  reeognited  the  nnqnestioned 
heady  waa  now  beyond  all  danger  of 
royal  aggressioDf  except  by  his  own 
treacherous  ageni  v.  In  a  campai^i'n 
(if  unimaginablu  brt'uty,  he  had  not 
only  vindicated  the  ftrst  place  as  an 
orator  in  a  senate  now  omnipotentt 
and  become  out  of  it  the  moat  potent 
demagogue  of  his  time,  but  as  vn 
homme  d'etat,  surronndod  bv  a  bril- 
liant staff  of  the  most  active  spirits 
and  practical  thinkers  of  the  dav,  Ca- 
mllle  Destnonlins,  Danton,  Volnej^ 
Champfortt  Lamonrette»  Cabanis* 
Kt'\baz,  Dujnont,  Duroverai,  Claviere, 
Servan,  De  Oa^eaux,  Panchaud,  Pel- 
ienc,  Brissot,  and  others,  was  uoder- 
Stood  by  every  party  tO  hold  the  ftl* 
tore  destinies  of  France  in  his  hand. 
Emerging  from  two  insurrecttoni— • 
po!«se«tsing,  by  his  power,  all  their  pro- 
fits, and  by  his  adroitness  none  of 
their  re.sponbibility,  he  found  it  now 
worth  his  while  to  break  terms  with 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  by  a  public  ex- 
pression of  his  contempt  for  him  as  a 
scoundrel  not  worth  the  trouble  that 
might  be  taken  for  him  ;  and  excluded 
from  the  ministry,  that  lay  open  to 
biro,  by  a  self*denying  ordonsnce 
of  the  Assembly  dtrectlv  levelled  at  his 
pretension?',  hi*  .T^'N-pted  ;i  lar"<>  sub- 
sidy from  th  '  Kmu's  brother —the 
Comte  de  Provence— and  formed  with 
bhcn»  for  the  restoration  or  npholding  a 
monarchical  anthority,  a  mysterious 
and  ineffective  conspiracy,  the  charac- 
ter and  exte!it  of  which  may  be  con- 
jectured  from  its  involviti^,'  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  Marquess  ile  Lafayette. 

Thehateof  Mirabeao  for  this  worthy 
bot  feeble  nobleman— his  diligent  coU 
league  in  &c  strn^r'zle  fnv  liltertT  —  ^vn~ 
A*  intense  as,  at  first  sijht,  it  sr-oin-; 
incredible.  He  was  his  Mordecai  at 
the  king's  gate,  for  whom  he  could 
neither  sleep  nor  eat.  Remembering 
that  Mlrabean's  paulon  fbr  complU 


cated  intrig-ue  and  daring  adventure, 
even  in  politics,  was  extravagant  to 
disease,  it  seems  possible  that,  as  he 
advanced  in  bis  rapid  greatness*  be 
secretly  nursed  projects  or  hopes  as 
inconijinfible  with  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  and  an  organised  puhhc 
force,  in  respectable  hands,  as  with  the 
despotism  with  which  he  had  originally 
battle  !  ;  and  that,  in  hU  successifo 
conspiracies,  now  with  the  Republicans 
and  Orlenni^t*,  now  with  the  Count 
de  Provence,  and  liie  Queen,  he  had 
no  fixed  intention  of  ultiuiaiely  bene* 
fitting  those  be  professed  toserye;  bnt 
propo:<ed  to  use  them  as  ladders  to  that 
exalted  position  of  .i  Svlfa  or  a  Ca??ar, 
which,  as  Buonaparte  subsequently 
roved,  was  no  more,  perhaps,  beyond 
is  grasp  than  his  ambition ;  influenced 
by  tbein>idious  suggestions  and  doubts 
he  carefully  spread  abroad,  the  Queen, 
as  he  saw  with  pleasure,  looked  on  the 
new  commander  of  the  Nntional 
Guards  as  a  "Grandison- Cromwell," 
(Mirabeao*8  damaging  epithet,)  whose 
concealed  ambition  aimed  at  the  Con* 
stablesbip  of  France,  as  a  step  to  that 
dread  of  Freneh  sovereigns,  the 
**  Mayorship  of  the  Palace;"  and  hence 
the  Court  systematically  declined  the 
aids  it  might  so  often  have  derived 
IVom  the  honesty,  the  popularity,  and 
sometimes  the  good  sense,  of  the 
American  volunteer.  At  all  events, 
we  know  that  the  assassination  of 
Lafayette — twice  It  seems  plotted^ 
would  have  left  the  National  Guards 
in  the  hands  of  some  less  popular  and 
more  piiant  chief ;  and  that,  when 
the  general  fpecilically  accused  his 
rival  of  the  horrid  project,  naming 
time^  place,  and  means,  he  won  no 
better  defence  than  the  reply,  "  You 
were  ?nrc  of  it,  and  I  am  alive  !  How 
good  of  you  I  —  And  you  aspire  to  play 
a  leading  part  in  a  revolution  1"  The 
compact  with  the  Comte  de  Provence 
was  of  short  duration :  the  Queen  lie* 
gan  to  distrust  the  personal  views  of 
her  brothrr-in  Ian ,  wi'io  threatened  to 
become  the  DuUe  D'Orleans  of  a 
Philosophical  party  ;  and  Miraheau, 
to  whom  popularity  was  the  only  capi* 
tal,  probably  found  that  he  could  not 
afl  r  i  the  sacrifices  his  employers 

deu'aMih'iL 

To  preserve  tlje  Ualus  quo,  and  wait 
events,  became  now,  for  some  weeks 
or  months*  as  much  h»  polior  as  his 
Moeesibifity  to  passion  aad  mden  in* 
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flaracen  would  permit.  He  sce^iicd  to 
feel  that  he  should  gire  time  to  the 
nollen  !a\  .L  of  his  volcanic  greatness 
to  s<  ftu',  >n,  and  a.ssuine  its  iudi- 

viduiliMii  aijnj»np  things  received.  I  If>!  J- 
ing  Hiouff  therefure,  from  ideotiricution 
with  either  part}— leaning  now  on  one 
sidcy  DOW  on  the  other — his  spe(>chet 
more  with  the  Muvciuent*  bis  p  >i'u  v 
more  with  the  Court — f,)rr'm)j;  Uuili 
parties  into  t  spianatiuiis,  while  Klc  p- 
ing  tiuiMrir^  however,  di&enguged — h«^ 
constituted  himself  their  arbitratoraad 
modermtori  overawing  both  extremes  ; 
and  while  maintaining  his  pre-eminence 
of  political  influence,  h(  I'l  !  imseifrt^d? 
to  take  udvaiitaL'e,  at  ihe  lea^t  cost  of 
oonftUtencj)uf  aiiv  fuudaiuealal  change 
in  the  position  of  affairs. 

In  the  month  of  May  or  Jonet  how- 
ever, a  private  interview  with  the 
Queen,  in  the  Royal  Garden  of  St. 
Cloud,  followed  others,  to  tiie  re- 
newed scandal  of  her  fame*  laid  the  fooQ- 
dationof  a  new  compact  with  tii'  Court, 
and  a  more  decided  policy.  The  chi- 
valry of  Mirabeau  revived  undtr  the 
enthusiasm  won  hy  "  Earth's  loveliest 
vision  " — a  queen  in  distress  and  a  sup- 

?liant — and  be  pledged  hiraselA  as  the 
Inngariansto  her  ro^al  mother^  to  die 
in  the  service  of  saving  her  throne.  But 
the  liitrhest  endeavours  of  Mirabeau 
have  always  at  their  base,  like  the 
monuments  of  his  country,  the  filthy 
and  the  repuUive ;  and  the  chivalry  of 
this  new  saviour  of  the  monarchy  re- 
ceived 8u?tentation  in  a  bribe — hig- 
gled for  through  months — o(  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  and  a  peusiou  of 
more  than  that  per  annum. 

About  the  end  of  the  year,  three  or 
four  months  before  his  dtut!;,  he 
openeil  <?y>tcmatically  his  great  cam- 
paign tut'  what  professedly  was  the 
restoration  of  regal  authority.  He 
was  to  outberod  in  patriotism  the 
berods  of  the  Jacobin  club :  the  Court 
was  to  dare  everything  short  of  civil 
war — perliaps,  even  that;  and  the  ex- 
isting confusion,  whatever  it  might  be« 
was  to  be  cored  by  another  of  greater 
extent,  artificially  induced  by  the 
charlatanism  of  art  political.  His 
scheme,  in  some  points,  it  must  be 
allowed,  »»ucces$fuliv  imitated  in  our 
own  days  in  Prussia,  was  :•— • 

First— To  reorganise  the  party  of 
Order  in  the  Assembly ;  and,  while 
as  far  a>  p^>f^^t!Jlt>,  ^v'mnjng  for  it  tho 
8ym|Mithy  of  tka  couatry,  to  exGite«  by 


all  avail  tilde  agencies,  dl>tru5t  and  dii- 
content  with  the  opposing  mnjority. 

Secondly — To  inundate  the  pro- 
vinoM«  with  pnhi'eations  against  the 
A.-s'  iiilily  :  tiud  hy  commissioners, sent 
uouiinaliy  fur  other  purposes,  to  ob- 
tain remonstrances  from  the  dcpsrt» 
oents  against  its  further  conlinnaoee. 

Thirdly — At  a  proper  opportunity, 
to  d?'Mdvc  the  Assembly,  and  orJ.-r 
freeti  elections  ;  m  the  sa:i,'-  i'vA^  can- 
celling the  Coustilutiun  as  iile^^ii,  aud 
granting  another  by  royal  chartert 
formed  on  a  popular  h&>\-,  And  on  tba 
written  instructions  w  ijich  (on  a  sys- 
toiu  tudinown  to  Kngl.ind)  ha*l  origin- 
ally hceu  drawn  up  for  each  dt^puiy 
by  his  electors. 

I  shall  not  descend  to  dlscnsa  the 
oft-mooted  point,  how  far  the  whole- 
sale venality  that  hased  the*  projet  t  is 
justifit-d  or  juiMiated  hy  thi-  rA^ject  it  is 
supposed  to  have  had  in  view,  beciiu>e 
I  know  that  with  Mirabeau  money 
was  not  a  means  to  his  defence  of  eon* 
stituiional  monarchy,  but  Yt'ui  defenee 
of  constitutional  monarchy  a  means 
to  money.  If  we  except  his  relentless 
hate  to  French  despotism  in  any 
bands  not  his  own»  the  prineipir% 
moral  or  political,  of  this  leader  of  a 
nation  had  no  other  tenure  but  tl»e 
interest  of  his  personal  aggrandise- 
meut. 

On  another  debate^  whether  with  a 
longer  life  he  could  have  carried  bb 

counter-revolution  to  success,  1  will 
only  rcrnai  k,  that,  conre din-::  th  it  in 
robust  health  he  wouhl  have  h;;  i  it  ni 
heart  as  sincerely  as  in  the  rrcorcleti 
hours  of  his  sickness  and  despondencT, 
it  may  be  admitted^  that  a  struggle 
which,    under    every  imprudeucv, 
seemed  Inng  to  h;m,r  in  il-niht,  with 
the  aid  of  his  ei«eigetic  and  ui^isteriv 
polity  might,  perhaps,  have  poised  fur 
royalty.    But  it  is  not  to  be  concealed 
that  the  difficulty  of  arresting  and 
unmaking   were   even  gre.-.tor  ti'.in 
th()»;e  of    creating  and  con-ulMlvitlii^ 
the  Revolution.    The  King's  aversion 
to  dectsive  measurest  and  welloknown 
horror  of  civil  war*  made  faim  the 
worst   of  colleagues    for  the  only 
policy  his  tool  coiiid  wield  with  effect ; 
and   the  great  demagogue  him>tlf, 
when  obliged  to  discard  the  uiaak  uf 
democratic  hypocri.^y  that  still  portly 
hid  the  subtle  and  venal  traitor  of  Lis 
party,  would  have  lost,  like  Strafford, 
many  of  the  elements  of  hta  potency ; 
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and  despoiled,  especiallTf  of  the  roira- 
eoloiiB  mources  of  hit  eloquence* 
must  bare  contented  bimself  with  tbat 

lucid,  common-^pTise,  consecutive  dar- 
ing, and  power  of  strateg'ic  coinlnii.i- 
tion,  which  hk  new  friends  wero  so 
ill-titted  to  support. 

Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  his  future 
fame,  he  died  ere  the  structure  his 
arts  had  undermined  tested  his  powers 
of  reoaration,  and  before  that  won- 
derfnl  magic  of  popularity  which  had 
so  loriLT  survived,  as  it  had,  indeed, 
50  !  iTiL*  anticipated,  his  desert?,  had 
time  lo  vanish  under  the  cock-crow  ot" 
troth*  His  death  was  as  welUtined 
as  his  political  advent,  and  has  been 
praised  by  French  wit  ns  the  best 
evidence  of  his  tact  ;  for  tiie  expecta- 
tions which  the  unparalleled  rapidity, 
so  less  than  the  innate  marrellonsness 
of  his  achievements  had  rai&ed,  no 
future  activity  and  fortune,  scarcely 
those  of  a  Napoleon*  could  have 
rcaliacd. 

But  if  the  rotrospeet  of  his  career 

mu^t  convince  u=  that  one  man  in  so 
thort  a  period  never  accomplisli<  d  so 
much  before,  aguinbt  Much  disaiivau' 
lages,  to  aWo  most  we  admit  tbat 
probably  never  before  did  any  one  rest 
so  wholly  for  his  amazinfj  nchieve- 
luents  on  the  sole  power  of  inlrinbic 
genius.  It  was  intellect  that  did  all 
with  Mirabeau;  and  made  hia  head* 
accordin);  to  his  own  boast,  a  j>o\ver 
among  European  states.  It  united 
almost  every  possible  capacity  and 
attainment.  His  rare  and  penetrating 
powers  of  observation  were  sustained 
by  the  e»;n:tl  d(  j)th  nnd  jtistnc^s  of 
his  diticriiDination,  and  the  rapidity 
and  accuracy  of  his  judgment.  Uniting, 
to  his  admirable  natural  capacity*  an 
activity  and  habitual  power  of  api)lica<> 
tion,  more  marvellotis  almost  in  their 
extent  than  even  in  their  rare  conibi- 
Dation,  he  poffsesited  an  understanding 
full,  beyond  {;r<  t  edent,  both  of  the  re- 
corded luiowleii  of  bofilv's,  ainl  of 
that  pricele^^8  experience  of  nun  and 
things  without  which  all  eUe  is 
nought;  and  as  the  complement  of 
these  amazing  and  unparalleled  advan- 
tMes,  he  had  the  still  rarer  advnntnpe 
Oia  felicity  and  power  of  diction  every 
way  worthy  of  so  incomparable  a 
genina. 


Looking  with  contempt  at  the  sti^* 
omamenru*  and  obildishly  antithetical 
style  of  his  day  and  nation,  he  welded 

the  flimsy  elements  of  tlie  Freneh  Ian- 
enn^re  iutn  in.struments  of  strength 
aiuu  to  his  own  conceptions,  and 
wrought  out  of  them  a  style  for  him- 
self in  which  a  Demosthenic  simplicity 
and  severity  of  language  is  sustained 
by  an  earnest  and  straightforward 
power  which  vivifies  and  amplifies  all 
that  it  touches.  Startled  by  an  inno- 
vation far  beyond  the  conceptions  of 
the  French  academy,  the  writer  was 
smiled  at  and  neglected  by  the  critics ; 
and  it  was  not  till  they  heard  him 
launching  from  the  tribune  the  thun- 
ders of  justice,  di«iposing  nt  ]  Ici'^ure 
of  the  inclinations  of  the  multitude, 
and  subjugating  eveii  the  captious  by 
the  imperious  power  of  his  eloquence* 
that  they  began  to  discover  that  there 
was  a  **  power  of  life"*  in  his  rude  and 
singular  language;  tbat ''thiogs* com- 
mon*place,  m  ais  hand  became  of 
electric  power  ;**'!' and  that*  standing 
**  like  a  giant  among  piemie^."!  his 
style,  albeit  *'bavng(%"§  flniiiii:i.t'/d  t!ie 
assembly,  stupifying,  uud  thuudenag 
down  all  oppoeitioo. 

It  is  the  afflietion  of  lAtory,  that, 
while  raising  her  monuments  to  gi- 
gantic  genius,  she  is  compelled  so 
often  to  record  an  immorality  of  pa- 
rallel proportions.  It  is  ri<:ht  that 
the  infamy  of  Mirabeau  should  be  ns 
eternal  as  his  greatness.  He  w  a-^  n  man 
who*  in  his  political,  as  in  his  private 
life*  had  00  seoae  of  right  for  its  own 
sake*  and  from  whom  conscience  never 
won  a  sacrifice.  With  great  and  glo- 
rious aims  at  times,  he  never  had  a 
disinterested  one.  His  ambition,  va- 
nity, or  passions*  were  his  only  stan- 
dard of  conduct — a  standard,  be  it 
added,  which,  de^^pite  the  wonderful 
justness  of  his  judgments,  the  depra- 
vity of  a  sunken  nature  kept  always 
below  aren  his  needs.  Policy  with 
him  was  often  but  a  campaign  of  ven- 
geance or  market  of  venality,  and  tho 
glorious  exercises  of  literature  but  a 
relaxation  of  indecency  or  business  of 
wrong.  In  the  Study,  in  the  tribune, 
or  in  the  connciKchamber,  plory  was 
tho  only  element  tbat  remained  to 
counterpoise*  often  with  a  feather's 
weight,  the  smallest  influence  of  gold 
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Of  spleen  |  wad  in  the  most  critical 
epoch  of  an  pinjiirc,  tho  poising  <if  his 
tremendous  inHuence — the  InHuence  of 
80  triucb  eurne£tness  and  magical 
|fdwer««.wa8  tht  aeciil«Dt  of  an  acot- 
dent.  We  admit  for  biro,  in  pallia^ 
tion«  the  demoralising  hifluencc  of 
terrific  examjde.  and  of  nmddmirjr 
opjtressioii  ;  f  nc  u  hprp  is  the  worth  ot' 
a  morality  that,  in  u  nmn  of  heroic 
Dottldi  will  not  stand  assay?— and  what 
is  virtae  but  a  natne,  if  she  maj  be 
betrayed  vhenever  she  demands  an 
effort? 

Out  however  much  u  mor«il  wreck 
was  the  beart  of  Mirabeau>  naturci 
true  to  the  harmony,  no  less  than  tlie 
magnificence*  of  her  great  creations, 
bad  essentialljr  formed  it  of  noble  and 
gentle  uiements.  '  Touched  to  the  core 
hy  the  contaminating  influence  of 
**  time  and  tide/*  its  instincts  were  yet 
to  the  kindly,  the  generont,  and  eJe> 
vated  ;  and  those  about  bim  who  knew 
biu)  best — attacli'  d  t<»  him  more  hy  his 
affections  than  his  giur^v — eagtrl^f  at- 
tested that  in  the  bosom  of  this  de- 
praved eitiaen  resided  mo»t  of  the 
qnalities  which,  under  happier  agen* 
cies,  would  have  innde  him  a  dutiful 
son,  a  devoted  husband,  an  attached 
friend,  and  truly  noble  character  I 

In  fln(t|  with  an  e^e  to  see  at  a 
|^de»  a  mind  to  devuet  a  tongue  to 
pereiuMle»  a  hand  to  eieeate»  this  great 


man  was  circumspect  in  recklsmmn 

poised  and  vigorous  in  violence, 
and  calculating  to  a  minutia  ia  aub- 
city  and  pasaioD.    As  a  friend,  arttc- 
tionate  and  foiatile— as  aa  coco;, 
6eree  and  placable — as  a  politician, 
patriotic  and  venal.    Proud  of  hii 
[>ntrioinn«?hip,  whose  status  and  mi- 
ners he        lo'.t,  he     bumble  alwut  a 
stateamaubuip  that  makes  the  first 
his  glories.   The  best  of  wriieri,  \» 
works  are  written  for  him ;  the  gns^ 
est  of  orator.*,  his  8peeches  src  ma'l? 
for  bim  !    Has  he  the  most  unerrlag 
of  judgments  ?    He  prefers  »uoth«T'i! 
Is  be  a  popular  tribone?  He  iiibs 
a  royalist  paraute!    b  he  eara^  ? 
He  is  then  insincere  I    Does  be  eri- 
()' Mce   great  principles  ?    He  ?e«Vs 
brihes  !    Does  be  enforce  moderaii'jn? 
He  awaits  vengeance !  Duei»  he 
confosion  ?    He  ia  seeking  order  ! 
Would  he  save  the  nation     He  is 
selling  its  liberties  1    Wonderful  inafll 
great  with  enormous  weaknesses,  b*i 
with  many  exctllencies,  immortal  U 
the  expedteiitii  oi  aii  hour,  his  geoisi 
is  a  combination  of  almost  impos»Ui 
perfeettonSy  as  his  political  life  the 
colossal  result  of  a  thonsinJ  contra- 
dictions. I'liited,  they  yiald  adeaihiess 
character,  whose  Tttauiu  proporUOM 
shall,  age  after  age,  be  buger«  sitbi 
the  miehty  shadowa  that  eorer  it  M 
grow  darker  I 
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8  O  V  it  B  t  B    ON  r&ANCB« 

Br  R.  n.  FKtTVS. 

»*  llcxr  illuil  c«t  I'Txcipu^  in  cognitionc  rcrum  salubrc  Vc  frugtrrtutn  oinnU  tc  exempli  ilocumcnta  in 
|)iii>tri  iMjsita  munuuMsato  Iniiicrl  t  ladft  tlU  tmeque  raipoliUcn,  qvod  imltMCi  e»piast  tnde  foiuin ezllui 
quod  viu»."— Livv. 

I. 

ChsJ'lI.i'  f'^T  St.  Doniiis  !     nnn<l!y  the  aviMV 
Of  chivalr)',  the  boust  ol'kuilal  France — 
Brave  hearts,  tbiit  kindled  at  a  lad^  '.s  glaiico>~ 

High  crests,  that  homacjc  never  stoop'd  to  pay. 

Save  to  tlie  soveivign  lu  l.'*',  whose  yea  iimf  nay 
Wi'i'i'  hiw  ;  bel'oru  wh  iSi'  lu'Ai  fm'doiiiiiiaiK'o 
All  lesser  i)ugeaiits,  like  the  iiiooubeam's  dance. 

When  Lucifer  leads  up  the  orb  of  day, 

Vanishe«L    Fine  times  for  lords  and  ladies  bright. 
And  kin?,  by  grticc  of  G(xl — anointed,  throFnefU— 

Whose  crown  hmg  centnnf*;  Tu.ide  his  by  right 
Inalienable,  while  tluj  uuilions  groaned. 

**  JDo  the  shiver  mm  innr  ? — do  the  ciu*-dogs  bite  ?— 
Let  them  be  strangled,  poisoned,  shot«  or  stoned.'* 

It. 

I.Otl.S  ritTKKN  I  II. 

•<  Loiti-,  thf  well-belovf  I  !"    15elove<l  I  why? 

For  sliarn*',  and  bl  ir^ijlicmy,  and  bl<»i,(l  ami  trCcieure 

La\i:<he<i,  lest  liis  vexed  people  bhouid  have  IcisiU'u 
By  eursin'',  to  reverse  the  flatteTcr*9  lie. 
And  hurl  him  from  his  throne  of  harlotry : 

'I'here  lu;  lie.>,  brut  d  by  the  syren  Pleasnre. 

Why  waits  the  stin m  ?     I5*  crn!He,  unfilled  the  meaSUTO 
Of  fate,  the  thiug,  as  ii  haiii  lived,  may  die. 

Ob  !  wretched  man,  the  guiltless  must  atone 

For  thy  black  deeds — the  mckoning  will  be  paid«-^ 
*         A  shriek  comi'M  from  the  eoM,  danip  vaults— a  j^roan 

Fmni  the  lo?i;i  lejrcs  -^vhich  thy  Mn     b  tth  swayed^ 
•'Degenerate  son  1  ilie  ahar  and  the  liuoiu* 

Are  now  like  us — a  mockeiy  and  a  shade." 

THS  StXTEKSTTH. 

Spare  him  t — oh  I  snare  him,  ruffians — 'tis  tiie  blood 

Of  our  great  Ilenrv — of  our  patron  saint; 

No  hand's  ajjainst  him  rais  d  without  attaint: 
He  is  your  Kin^,  of  heart  both  kind  and  good, 
SVhat  evil  hath  ne  done  ?   Beside  me  stood 

A  citizen  : — **  Your  style,"  quoth  he,  "is  qnaint; 

This  Louis  you  bedizen  and  bej)aint 
In  hues  of  slavish  yeju"s,  is  of  that  brood 

WhoFse  wrongs  hath  mad«lene<l  Franco:  smaii  sacriticu, 
This*  rallviiig-point  for  traitora  will  be  ^iven 

To  i>lecd  on  Freedom's  altar."    While  my  eyes 
Are  turned  away,  on<  vuiee,  which  fiends  had  striven 

To  drown  witli  din  of  dnmjs  and  Ijlaspliemiey. 
bounds  dear—'*  bon  of  St.  Louis,  mount  to  Ucavcu  !" 


712  Soiuiets  OH  France,  [J  viae, 

•  IT. 

THE  AGE  OF  KT.A^ON. 

Plulot)Opby — thou  pcKlless,  gitidy  thing — 

Go  chain  the  winds,  roU  back  the  torrent's  title ; 

Wtkv  waxes  pale  thy  dnek  of  bloated  pride? 
Thou  art  sunreme ;  no  iiKviise-censtT:!!  swing 
O'er  till  hijrn  a!t:ir«  ;  nifii  no  longer  clinj 

To  the  old  taitli  in  which  their  ffithi  t  s  died, 

Hnii,  age  of  Reason,  ffom  thy  lip^:  .supplied 
Oil !  Piojili.  t  of  wealv  rye.  and  waxen  wing, 
Wh:it  if  lo  oM  ItrliLrioii  FraniL-  Is  dead? 

She  Iku$  her  Gi     !      .1t  :iii  Jactpnas  BouaaeaUf 
Wherein  'tis  writ  tlu-  luauv  must  be  fed» 

And  all  usurping  landmarks  levell'd  low. 
Are  we  not  e<)ual  ?— -liave  these  words  been  said 

To  mock  the  poor,  to  aggravate  their  woe  ? 

V. 

tarn  REK.X  OF  TERROK. 

Death,  'tis  thy  bnnqiift !    Lo!  an  infant  cne«« — 

At  one  stroke  orphaned — "  While  your  bare  axim  xtJck 

In  its  warm  blood,  shout  Jive  la  Hepubtique! 
So  will  vdur  hearts  grow  strong,  and  fraternise.** 
Thus  hu\vts  the  wolf  Marat.    A  victiin  <lu'.s 

At  Tinville*?  (n•er^'  nod,  'till  hamb  grow  weid; 

Of  countless  butchers,  aud  the  vnlture^s  beuk 
Kauseates  the  earrion  every  day  supplies. 

Is  tlus  the  liberty,  the  golden  age 

Ye  proplu  slcd,  l;liu<l  Uadi-rs  uf  the  blind  ? 
Ye  raised  the  teiu|)est,  can  ye  nu.v  assuage 

It^  force — .^ourselves  the  sport  of  ever)*  wind  ? 
Ye  lit  the  bumug,  and  most  quench  its  rage 

In  your  heart's  bbod>  ana  that  of  half  mankind. 

▼f. 

iHB  BMriar. 

Fell  monster,  breathing  flame  and  pestilence — 

FjH'dinor  on  carnatrf*,  rapine,  1u«t,  and  woe  I 

Who's  this  bestrides  thee,  tames  thee,  nuikcs  thee  go 
WUthcr  he  willeth  ?   Does  the  stale  pretence 
Of  service  in  thy  cause  beguile  all  sense 

Of  bondni:*'  to  a  Uud  ?    Napoleon  ! — lo  ! 

An  eartlniuakc  rocks  tlio  rations  to  and  fro 
"\\Tiere'er  thou  tn  adest.    AU  the  sum  immense 

Of  ^rious  deeds  achieved  by  herot's  })ast. 
Compared  with  thine  are  littleness;  and  thou, 

Weighed  with  a  just  man,  d!i«t  before  the  bLouit. 
Poisoner  at  Jaflh — D'Engliien's  murderci"  I — now 

Time,  the  avenger,  doth  with  these  contrast 
Thy  starSf  and  brands  her  sentence  on  thy  brow. 

TU. 

THE  nnsroRATioK. 

Thy  ^dory  is  dcjiarted — mourn,  oh!  Queen 
Of  trani|)lt;d  nations — retribution  just  I 
Thy  vassal  kings  their  galling  chams  have  burst. 

And  ride  along  thy  streets  with  threatening  mien. 

Who's  he  that  wins  faint  cheers«  marshallM  between 
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Tlic  cliivalry  of  strangers?   Cold  mititmst 

Chills  AvaruuT  thoii;^'hts;  and  where  a  brother's  dust 
Was  raked  from  burial — chill  must  his  have  been. 

What's  to  be  done?    Restore  the  Church's  rites* 

That  decency  of  form  at  It  ai-t  be  there : 
Old  friends*  yoar  mudi^loved  Royalty  requites 

Long  services  with  liopes  that  melt  in  air. 
Give  Orleans  his  own — to  the  (102  th;it  bites. 

A  sop ;  and  Atheists  thcii*  oath  miu*t  swear. 

vm. 

ORLSAira*  DTHAsrr. 

Health  to  sage  Orleans,  our  patriot  King !— . 

Guard  of  our  charter,  citizen  elect  I 

The  rock  on  which  the  elder  liraneh  av.is  wrecked* 
Wns'  rJi^/if  "fJiclfl  hi/  stmntzfirsi — hateful  thing. 
But  we  Willi  merry  jwnl.s  thy  welcome  ring  ; 

And  with  the  tricolor  of  freedom  dcck'd, 
For  tluse  a  constitutional  throne  erect, 
The  aio.  nnd  ni.iu's  :i«h nncement,  nnvworing— 

\\  hat  thinks  .stge  Orleans  ?    "  A  be;^gar'8  dole 

They  offer ;  but  a  golden  key  unlocks 

The  patriot's  scruples,  and  fair  words  cajole.'* 
But  take  i^ood  heed — ^bo  viplant,  old  Fox, 

The  Spanish  match  unma.sked  thy  inmost  S0ul-» 
Thy  credit's  sinking,  like  the  mihvay  stoclcs, 

zx. 

me  pRKsioBxcr. 

Xot  sick  of  glory  yet,  achieved  by  wrong! — 

Not  disenchanted  of  the  potent  spell 

That  haunts  thy  dreams  !    Still  would'st  thou  OTersWOll 
Thy  bound?,  o'erleap  the  Rhine,  and  drown  the  cong 
Of  vineyards  with  thy  cannon.    Memories  throng 

From  Austeriitz,  and  Jenn,  and  the  Hell 

Of  many  a  contliet — how  else,  canst  thou  telb 
Are  voun  j  Xanolcon's  tluinvs  nn  Franco  so  strong? 

Unhapjiy  i:md  !  [h;it  he  ;i\i'>t,  «<till  to  heave 
With  fresli  convulsions.    Ills  could  scarce  be  worse 

Than  thou  hast  known ;  yet  whate'er  Fate  may  weave 
Into  thy  Future,  'tis  thyself  dost  nurse 

The  demont  on  thv  bit'^om,  thnt  brronro 
Thy  ^reseat  of  all  hope,  and  bind  thee  with  a  curse  I 
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A  CHAPTER  7BOM  "  TBB  DO 

Tm:      of  privftto  thefttrical^  in  Ire- 

land  was  eonlfttip'>r;<n«".ii<  wlih  iliat 
expansive  tlevelopment  of  our  society 
which  took  pl:\cc  between  the  {leriod 
of  17j<)  1~X2.  The  C4>n8<i<|nenc«S 
(•f  til"'  <  wars  Iwcrm  t<»  J^n  -  ::r..;y; 
pn>[)t'rty  hocatue  ttli  tl,  and  tin*  state 
was  strung,  thou;4h  mini>t<:i\s  an<l  vice- 
roys were  weak  or  baflled.  Lord  Char, 
k'uiont  L'ave  a  docitkMl  impulse  to  the 
arts  of  civilisation,  an<l  tlie  Iri-^h  ari«f(*- 
cracy,  under  his  aii^piccs,  became  ain 
esthctlcal  body.  The  dranui  was  cnU 
tiTBted  with  great  success,  and  the 
elo;;ant  diversion  of  private  theatricals 
becanio  a  fa^hiouable  aunLneuient.* 

Irish  private  thoatricids  were  com- 
tnenced  in  IT  ■  it  Lur-.m,  the 
!»e:U  of  tlie  Riijht  ilttiiourablo  W  illiam 
Drownlow.  Amon;.'st  thi-  company 
was  Kane  O'llara,  who  wrote  MuLs 
for  representation  at  the  little  theatre 
there.  In  17<;o.  Mr.  CunMlIy  f..llowe*l 
t!>e  example  of  Mr.  Ijivrunlow,  and 
got  up  theatiiculb  at  Ca.-lli  town,  to 
which  the  celebrated  HiisBey  Burgli 
COntrilnilcd  an  epilopie.f 

111  17^1.  til  '  T  rinr<'lv  mansion  of 
Cai'ton  was  oi)ened  for  private  thea- 
'triea!?.  Lttrd  Charlemont,  I^ady  Louisa 
Conolly  (annt  to  Sir  Charles  Napier 
of  Seinde),  and  several  other  fashion- 
able?, took  pnrt  in  them.  Dean  Mar- 
lay,  uncle  to  ilenry  Gruttau,  spoke  a 
prologue  on  that  occasion.  The  per- 
fonnances  commenced  with  tbe  Beg' 


tTIC  BltTOBV  or  IRSLADP." 

gar's  Opera,  pUyed  by  the  IbUoviBg 

cast : — 

MuchfOt,  .  CNptBia  ]f  Pfrte. 

rmvb«iM,  ,  X/ne  OiaikuHit. 

Wkit,  Brr.  Den  Mtitaf. 

ri*~h,  Mr.  TbaauflOaaplly. 

Folijr,  .       .       Hl'^  -MartlQ. 

L'lfJ.       .  .        .        Laclv  L.  Conollr. 

&trf.  StaukBttekia,    .       Vitcount  l*o«tT«MU^ 
F^nny  Oivcr,          ,       Mim  Vwry. 

It  wa§  a  trait  of  the  manners  of  the 
time,  tli.'t  Dvaii  Marlay  (afterwanlj 
r?i»;ho|i  .-f  Waterford)  should  have 
funiijiutl  the  prologuo — a  very  spicy 
composition. 

"  Our  pl»jr  to  night  wani'»  norclty ,  'tit  trot: 
That  to  Atoac,  our  aelon  b11  ue  new — 
Ad<I  fort  our  Maiw.  than  utf  aUtga  i»  tfnlkr. 
toH*  Ml  th«  NC4W,  ud  ew rtnUMrr 

The  reverend  wit  concladed  with-- 

**  Cut  when  ttiU  t>u«jr  mimic  mM  ii  o'<r. 
Ail  (liull  receive  Itic  oorth  they  befoRi 
/."■"ii/ htni«- if       ktiovi'fjr  !>hnU  rrsign* 
And  low  tbe  §tokt  ia  Ihc  tfall  diriMr 

In  1774,  in  Kilkenny  county,  pla>t 
wore  not  up  at  Knocktoplicr,  Fannley, 
and  Kiitane,  the  sent?  of  Sir 
culca  Langrishe,  Henry  Flood,  and  6. 
r.  Busbe.  One  of  the  memben  of 
this  companv  was  IJenrv  Grattan,  who 
was  connected  bv  marrt.i"C  with  the 
iim>he  family  j  and  the  compariy  pan* 
ed  from  one  mansion  to  anotber,  fof 
tbe  purpose  of  enjoying  tbe  leciestios 


•  Seo  "The  Privnfp  Thmtro  of  KHIifrnr,  Tr'th  Introductory  Observitions  on  ofl  ^^r  PHvite 
Theatres  in  Ireland  beforo  it  was  opened."  Tlio  introduction,  written  by  tbe  late  Mr.  Jani*^ 
Corry,  oocni^es  elevon  pngos,  and  altttdes  to  the  houses  where  |mTat«  fbeMncabvenCuA 
performed  in  Ireland.  This  work  i«  excessively  scarce,  fifty  coiii«»5  only  having  been 
priiiteil.  It  is  a  quarto  voltiiuo  (pp.  134),  and  for  many  of  thf  fsicn  of  this  chapter  wo  we 
indebted  to  its  authentic  pages.  AVc  have  added,  howevtar,  a  Viiriety  of  curbua  matter  derired 
from  original  Kouroes,  and  eommiinicatcd  to  us  by  ieraal  penons'ooonectsd  with  ths  psHsO 
theatres  of  Kilkenny. 

f  There  is  a  curious  circumstauce  connected  with  tbe  fan)e  of  llusscy  Burjjb.  On  ow 
occasion  he  was  speaking  in  tlie  Ilowse  of  ComnKins,  and,  in  the  row  of  the  (ndkry  aDottt«l 
to  the  (*tudeut»  of  Trinity  ("ollfge,  wns  n  youn;;  man  of  great  talont%  who  had  then  rwolT*^ 
to  8tiid>'  for  a  Fillowsliip,  and  cmiline  bis  nmbiii<>n  to  acndcmienl  preferment.  Bat  tht 
effect  of  Uur;;b  upon  bis  audiorcc  duzzled  tbe  younp  student,  and  nweke  in  him  thedeAet* 
oxeel  In  that  pnrt icubir  bne  of  ext-rtiou  in  Mlticb  Bur;;li  \v;i^  sr.  r  ful.  That  «u  •'•i'' 
was  the  present  Ijord  Ptinikft,  wlio  aJiii!  iitf  s  1  ^-  iit^t  protlikctkm  ftir  public  speaking 
effect  produced  on  hint  by  tbe  elo(|ueuce  of  liuiitity  iiurgb. 
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of  their  histrionic  pursuits;  and  th  -re 
ywxnf^  Grattan  p]nye<l  Macdufl*  to 
Ploo<rfl  Macbeth,  '  i  i-  iicinjr  "a 
practical  fnrotnstc  ot"  their  own  future 
rivalry,  belli  propinqua  rudimenta." 

The  Kilkenny  private  theatricals 
were  eventually  destined,  nnder  the 
auspices  of  the  late  Richard  Power* 
to  cast  into  shade  all  tlio  other  private 
theatrical  companies  that  have  ever 
l>een  formed  in  England  or  Ireland. 
But  we  are  not  to  confound  together 
the  Kilkenny  theatricals  of  177-1,  In 
which  Flood  and  Grattan  figured,  with 
the  still  more  brilliant  representations 
of  a  later  period*  on  which  we  shall 
ilv.ell  presently. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  we  have  no 
adequato  livt's  of  the  famous  Irishmen 
of  the  iui^t  century !  With  one  solitary 
exception,  the  peat  Irishmen  of  the 
last  age  have  hiul  neither  sons  worthy 
io  5  ;  t  Mu  their  names,  nor  found  bio- 
graphers fit  to  record  their  lives. 
Grattan  and  Flood  have,  like  IMunket 
and  Bushe*  found  no  succe.ssors  in  their 
race.  One  great  Irishman  has,  how- 
ever, tran>mltt'  <l  lii??  talent  with  his 
blood,  and,  ia  "  Curran's  Life  of  Cur- 
ran,"  the  critical  readw  recognises  a 
biographer  on  a  level  with  the  subject 
-^hich  tic  tn  ats,  and  a  ?on  worthy  nf  his 
finioMs  latliiT.  It  is  the  onlv  l.rilliaiit 
Irish  work  we  have  upou  the  most 
stirring  age  of  Ireland ;  and  its  lito> 
rary  execution  confers  honour  on  its 
nndior.  The  opcnin*i  pa«f*aprt*  of  the 
second  volume,  in  which  the  conduct  uf 
the  United  Irishmen  is  described,  nia^ 
'  be  cited  as  a  masterpiece  of  compost, 
iion.  Tlicre  are  several  instances  in 
it^  jKi^^e*^  of  that  nirutsa  felicitnn  wliioh 
marks  an  original  writer,  as  where,  in 
doKribiog  the  conduct  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  in  rigidly  abstainii^  from 
intnxicating  drinks,  the  author  speaks 
of  their  •*  impassioned  .sobriety."* 

Flootl  and  Grattan  have  found  in 
members  of  their  own  fiunilies  their 
blographera  who  (with  every  wish  to 
be  of  servioo,  it  is  presumed)  have  &r 


from  succeeded  in  treating  their  illus- 
trious n.*lativcs  as  they  deserved.  In 
the  case  of  Grattan  there  is,  however, 
less  need  of  regret,  as  the  materials  in 
his  biography  h;ivo  been  published  in 
live  hu'gc  volumes,  (xintamiDg  a  vast 
deal  of  most  curious  and  original 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
any  future  historian  of  Ireland.  But 
in  the  cnf!-  of  Flood,  the  conlrilmtion 
of  his  family  has  been  must  scanty; 
and  the  world  has  a  ri^t  to  ask  tat 
further  ori^al  information  about  a 
man  who  exerct''cd,  for  twenty  yeaxSy 
prodi|;iuus  intiuencc  upon  the  public 
of  this  country.  It  is  only  by  tradi. 
tional  accounts  we  ean  i>stiinate  the 
influence  of  his  oratory,  which,  accord- 
\n['  fo  a  consummato  .i"dgc — himself 
uu  illustrious  orator — was  of  a  iirst- 
rate  order.  Lord  Plnnkel  repeatedly 
heard  Flood  speak  in  debater 
always  has  d(  scribed  his  power**  as 
being  of  the  highsst  kind,  more  es- 
pecially iu  reply,  when,  according  to 
Lord  rlnnket's  t^mony,  he  was  pe< 
culiarly  powerful.  On  one  occasion, 
a  few  years  since,  in  a  select  oompanr. 
Lord  Plunket  greatly  raised  the 
curiosity  of  h»  hearan  by  saying  that 
one  of  f'lood's  replies  to  an  opponent 
made  fo  great  an  lTn]ires.sion  on  his 
(Lord  riiinkft's)  niiud,  that  ho  ac- 
tiuUly  had  it  by  heart.  It  aiipeared 
that,  OBone  occasion,  Floodmade  amcit 
elaborate  statement  on  an  important 
question,  and  some  Iniitvlrutn  member 
attempted  to  reply  to  htm  m  the  fol. 
lowinff  fashion : — *'  I  have  never  tried* 
Ur.  6{)eaker,  to  deceive  this  house  by 
an  artful  eloqucnct- ;  I  have  never 
tried,  sir,  to  dazzle  honourable  mem- 
bers by  specious  and  alluring  oratory ; 
I  have  never  tried,  sir,  by  flights  of 
&ncy,  or  by  display  of  glittering  lan- 
guage, to  scihicc  thf'  mind  Oi  the 

house  ;  1  have  never  tried   ** 

**  Try!"  smd  Flood,  sarcastically: 
and  in  that  monosyllable  prostrated 
the  debater  who  ^ad  80  flippantly 
attacked  him*t 


*  The  well-known  and  iniinitaUe  portrait  of  U'CooqaU,  In  bketebes  of  the  Irisii  Bar," 
where  tlie  artist  depicts  tbo  agitator's  daily  lifo  with  a  g^rajdiic  fidelity  never  surpo^J, 
lia:S  in  literary  cin  K  s,  been  always  attriknttod  tp  tbs  pen  of  Mr.  GorraD. 

t  .Ipropnf  to  l  l'niil  m\(\  hh  l>iop-nphy,  \rc  may  rfin.uk,  that  there  is  in  the  Kind's  Inns 
Library  a  volume  Hhicb  pa>fcssca  to  coutuin  spetclies  of  ilooii,  as  **  corrected  by  himself"—. 
these  Isttsr  words  being  wriMen  on  the  title  pi^  of  the  speeches.  The  volums  It  to  be  Ibnnd 
mmong^t  a  colk-ctioii  of  pamphlets — Diviaiou  N.,  Sliulfo,  No.  1.  It  luia  lain  tlici-u  for  years 
■nnloticfied,  xmtil  nur  attention  wag  directt'd  to  it  by  a  very  learned  solicitor.  It  is  tOO  bad 
that  all  the  curiou*  md  uttturtuiting  works  of  tbia  library  are  not  properly  iodexsd. 
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In  1779»  at  Marliy,  the  seat  of  ibo 
La  ToiK  !ic  fainUy,  Gnittaii  acted  in 
the  Mask  <>f  Cotuns^  iu  company  with 
Hussey  Burgh,  iiervjise  Bti^lip.  and 
sercntcen  (!)  La  Touches.  The  oiii- 
logQe»  spoken  hy  Hits  Ln  Toodie» 
afterwards  CountcM  of  Lanesborough 
(«o  rc'!ohrated  for  her  beauty),  waa 
written  by  Grattan,  and  exhibits  more 
•ociiil  livelinflM  Uuuft  might  hauB  been 
expected  from  the  tone  of  bii  mind.  It 
oontains  tooieTerjriiervoiieooaplela i 

**  Bat  whjr  cbOMt  CoomsT'-Coaiu  wim*!  go 

down  ; 

liUton,  gooil  creattire!  never  knew  the  town. 
Better  a  MntimeBtal  eooMdjr, 

That  l^ft<h  the  soul  unconscI.iusTy  .T^'rir — 
When  aboat  good  fierce  rakea  are  aiwajs 
canting, 

And  fond  frail  women  so  divinely  ranting; 
And  sweet,  sad  dialogue,  with  fccUngnie^ 
Qtv«8  flavour  and  variety  to  vieal  * 

In  1785,  at  Shane's  Caitle,  in  An- 
trim, ?imiliir  festivities  were  got  op 
on  a  grand  scale  by  the  Ilight  lion. 
John  O'NeOL  The  fint  nhiy  was 
Cymhelmet  and  the  part  of  the  second 
lin  <l  \va<  actPil  liv  Lord  Edward  FifZ- 
pMald.  who  was  then  little  conscious 
of  the  dark  drama  of  reality  in  which, 
after  a  few  brief  years,  he  was  to  play 
a  leading  trngic  part  I  Several  lueni- 
l>er9  of  the  O  Ntnll  and  Corry  families 
took  part  in  the  business  of  the  stage ; 
amon«8t  others>  Isaac  Corry,  afWr- 
wards  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

In  the  spring  of  the  Cuuntess 

of  Ely  conmienccxl  a  scries  of  iHirform- 
unces  in  her  honse  at  £ly. place. 
The  upper  part  of  the  house  was 
selected  for  these  entertainments, 
from  which,  no  doubt,  ;ls  iVom  other 
and  belter  chiiiu^  to  ihe  title,  it  wu^ 
called  the  AtHc  Theatre' I  Soon  after 
the  commencement  of  those  plays,  the 
Shane's  Castle  association  frot  up  a 
l>eautilui  private  theati'e  in  iJubiin,  in 
a  place  called  Shaw's-courtt  now  the 
8ite  of  the  Commercial  Bnildbgs  in 
Dame-street.  Several  of  tli<»  |M>rfbrm- 
ers  were  leading  members  of  the 
lIou<>e  of  Commons: — Isaac  Cony, 
Charles  Powell  Leslie,  Lord  Henry 
Fitzirralil,  Mr.  Cromwell  Price,  Mr. 
Charles  O'Neill,  &c..  &c.  At  their 
first,  performance  the  Duke  and 
DachesB  of  Rutland*  who  were  then  at 
the  head  of  the  Irish  Viceregal  Court* 
were  present. 

At  tile  close  of  1787«  the  Earl  and 
Conntess  of  Grandison  bdulged  tli^ 


eaincuU.  [Juoei 

friends  with  some  priwte  pUy$  st 

J>rc>tn;mna,  in  the  CwOB^*  of  Water- 
ford.  The  first  of  thorn  took  pl.t'^e  on 
Friday,  14th  December,  of  th;it  ycsr, 
ttiul  Prince  Willixmi  lleur}  (aiterwardi 
William  IV.)  was  present. 

Early  on  the  day  of  the  perform- 
ances," say  the  Dublin  joanuds,  "he 
arrived  from  Curraghmorot  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  oi  Tjronet  and  spent  Oe 
whole  of  the  dajr  with  Lord  GrandU 
son.  On  entering  the  theatre  at 
Dromanna*  the  royal  vudtor  was  re. 
ceived  by  the  aodienee  stsodinfc  the 
orchestra  playini;  •  God  save  the  Kiog.' 
At  the  close  of  the  })lay  *  Kule  Bntan- 
nia '  W.15  mn  j.  by  all  the  company. 
The  peri'ormauoe  was  The  Proeoked 
Humaid,  the  cist  having  been  ai 
follows:— 

DnOSUaiTA  TKKATBB, 

Monday  Ertnin§t  D*cemb<r  17.  17^. 

lAtdTovnlj*     •  .  Ilarl  of  GtMidJwii. 

Sir  FraiKk  Wfl«||kMd,  Mr.  Tiwftt  Aahik 

H^llmir.  Ht.WmUm. 

Sqair*  Rlel»i4«  .  Mr.  Ed*.  H.  Voy. 

Coutit  narrct,       .  .  ilr.  lla'.l.Tfl. 

rounilB^c.    .        .  .  Mj.  it.  O^te. 

J  thnML  >l.v.       .  .  Sir  John  CradM. 

I.ily  T  iwn'y,      ,  ,  Mies  Smith. 

L&  !y  (.'rncc,         .  .  >I  x*  M  uvrarf. 

La  1/  Wroa^head*  •  Mr*.  Ali»ek. 

MiMJcoaurt  •  •  Hu«  IlmIj. 
MjrrtttU,    .  .  Mi«.Mh1>i. 

In  1793,  tliG  little  thentre  in  Fbh- 
arable-street  was  taken  by  a  conipaaj 
of  noblemen  and  gentlraieo,  who  sctad 
plays  for  two  years  there^  and  aitrseted 
all  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  cn-nitrv. 
And  in  French  plan's  yfviK.  per- 
formed at  Roebuck  CuiUe*  the  seat  of 
Lord  Trimleston;  amongst  otheo^ 
the  ^fctr.tnuniie,  a  comedy  hy  Pirou, 
in  which  his  lurd.<hip,  Mr.  Barnewall, 
and  the  Comjjte  M'Carthy  supported 
the  principal  chancters. 

W  e  now  come  to  the  famou?  f»rlrate 
theatricals  of  Kilkenny,  whicli  cxwn- 
nteuced  in  1802,  and  terminated  in 
1819,  and  in  which  the  chief  perftns- 
ers  were — Mr.  Kichar«l  Power*  of 
Kilfane,  Mv.  James  Corr}',  Mr. 
Crampton,  Sir  W'rixon  Bechor,  Tboi. 
Moore,  the  poet,  Mr.  Lister,  Mr. 
Kothe ;  several  professional  ladies— 
Miss  Kelly, Miss  Smith  (.Mr?.  Hartley)* 
Miss  Walatcin,  .\fi5s  Stephen?,  an«l  last 
but  greatest  of  oil — the  famou^i  ioi  • 
fasdnating  Miss  O'Neitt,  now  Lsdj 
Wrixon  Becher. 

From  an  early  period  ilv^  e  -^ciety  of 
Kilkenny  was  distinguislieU  lur  it*  po- 
lite accomplishments,  owing  to  iho 
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residence  of  the  Lords  Orraomlc  in 
their  venerable  castle.  A  Bort  of  pro« 
vincial  court  was  kept  up  at  the  castle, 
nnd  tlic  noble  house  of  Butler  pro- 
fit irr^d  considerable  social  cfiect  by  its 
b nil  1  ant  style  of  living.  The  Floods, 
«iM>  Langrislm^  tiitt  BudiM,  the  Agnrsy 
maintained  in  the  last  century  most 
liberal  and  refined  hospitality ;  and 
the  standard  of  manners  was  far  higher 
in  Kilkenny  thati  in  any  connty  in 
Ireland.  In  that  circle  was  to  he 
found  the  real  Irish  gentleman,  exem- 
plifying; the  best  and  brightest  features 
of  the  national  character.  It  wai)  no 
wonder  that,  in  such  circle^  the  Kil- 
kenny theatre  should  have  been  kepi 
up  with  so  ranch  Fph  it. 

The  season  at  Kilkenny  used  to  last 
for  six  weeks  in  winter,  and  there  wai 
bendea  a  short  season  in  .summer,  con- 
sl?tin?  of  one  week  devoted  to  the 
theatre^  and  the  next  to  general  amuse- 
ments shunting,  racing,  and  balb. 
The  gentlemen  amateurs  of  the  com- 
pany stiliscribcd  amongst  tlufuisdves, 
viv.<\  they  gave  lar^e  salaries  to  the  best 
Lundou  and  Dublin  actresses  for  three 
weeks  at  a  time.  Then  was  no  gal- 
lery to  the  theatre,  and  the  price  was 
the  same  to  pit  and  hox*-^ — six  ;;hil- 
lings  and  eleven  ponce  fur  e:u:h  ticket. 
The  proceeds  were  given  to  charity, 
and  laige  sums  were  realised,  as  com. 
pnny  tised  to  come  from  distant  places, 
and  reside  nt  Kllkifiny  during  the 
season  fur  the  sake  ut  society  and 
amnsement. 

To  enumerate  all  the  actors  at  the 
Kilkenny  theatre,  from  1802  to  1819, 
would  be  prolix ;  but  it  may  intei*est 
the  reader  to  learn  the  names  of  the 
company  as  it  stood  at  three  difierent 
seasons,  via.  :  — 1802>  1809«  and 
1819:^ 

mSTSBA80ir>1«». 
C»mmt1U*d  tht  2nd,  and  endtd  the  6tk  Ftbruarj. 


KINTII  SE.VSOK— lSf>9. 

mdtmdtdth*  n»f«/  OHu&tr. 
TBB  COHPAIVT! 


XaJB  COMPANY 


Jfr.  ]l.  Power. 
Mr  Kotbo. 
Mr.  Tighe. 

Mr.  Crainpton. 
lir.  iiusUe. 

Mrs.  King. 


Mr.  Nfiville. 
Cobnel  Maxwell. 
Mr.  A.  Hdsham. 

Master  Hcbham. 
Oiliccrs  of  tiarrisoo. 

Mii^  s  Roavicis^ 
Miss  ^S  ebb. 


Mr.  IL  Power. 

Mr.  Rothe. 
Mr.  Langriibe. 
Mr.  BcdiVa 
Mr.  Cranpton 

Mr.  Moore, 
ilr.  Corry. 
Mr.  Gora. 
Mr.  Dalton. 
Mr.  Waller. 
Mr.  Archbold. 
Mr.  P.  Fitzgemld. 

Msatar 

Miss  Wal?t(jia. 
Miss  Locke 
Mjss  Hitchcoek. 


Miss 


Mr.  B*  M.  Mttfii. 

ilr.  H.  A.  Biuhe. 
Mr.  Rn1><)rt  BaibCi 
Mr.  Piillwcr. 
Mr.  C.  Wslhr. 
Mr.  Brvui. 
Mr.  Q'Smr, 
Mr.Dafiy. 
Mr.  Fitnuoiria 
Mr.  Tatlow. 
Mr,  Donovan. 
Mr.  M<Gntb. 
Lsaigrishe. . 

Mi.ss  T>vke. 
Miss  E.'  iiyke. 
Miss  A.  Dyke. 
Cooker 


The  orchestra  principally  fdlcd  from 
that  of  Theatre  Hoy  al,  Dublin:  leatler, 
Mr.  T.  Cooke. 


LAST  SEA.SO.V— 1819. 
tkt  1 UA,  and  vuUd  tht  2&th  October* 
TSB  COMPAMT: 


Mr.  R.  Power. 

Mr.  Rotlic. 
Mr.  Bechcr. 
Mr.  Corry. 
Lord  Monck. 
Mr.  \\.  I..nn;;ri8lic. 
Mr.  It.  Itotbo. 
Mr.  J.  Power,  Jan. 
Sfr.  II.  Power,  jim, 
Mr.  G.  Power. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Bosbe. 
Mr.  C.  Bushe. 
Mr.  T.  Bushe. 
Mr.  A.  Buslie. 
Mr.  Anne«ley. 
Mr.  lIi  liiKM. 
Mr.  Gyles. 
MnM^Ckskc^. 


Lmd  Hawarden. 
Lord  Jumcs  Stuart. 
S  r  .1  CogJuU. 
Sir.  .1.  PoWtsT. 

Mr.  (i.  Hill. 
Mr.  II..ro. 
Mr.  JJixun. 
Mr.  Smyly. 
Mr.  Anderson. 
Mr.  I«  Hel.Hhjini. 
Mr.  11.  llelsbam. 
Mr.  H.  IleUham. 
Mr.  T.  riill. 
Mr.  Sbee. 
Mr.  M.  Shee. 
31  r.  Boukcy. 
Mr.  Fleming. 
Hr.MarsbolL 


The  orchestra  principally  filled  by 
^r  ntlemen  of  the  town  and  iieighbovr. 
hood. 


Masters  DslUm  and  Bvoosn. 

Miss  O'Ncil.  Miss  Roche. 

W'rUi^  MIvs  Curtis. 

Misd  Kelly.  Miss  Eyrcby. 

Mils  J<rfui«tOtt. 

At  the  season  of  If^O.*!,  the  theatre 
was  opened  with  a  prologue  written 
b^-  Mr.  Tighe,  the  author  of  the  "  Sta- 
tistical Survey  of  the  County."  This 

firologiie  was  extremol}-  clever,  and, 
ike  most  of  the  litc-rary  contrilmfiona 
of  the  gifted  Kilkenny  company* 
hraathed  an  honourable  spirit  of  grace* 
ful  '*  natinnrility  "  of  a  true  stamp,  as 
distinguished  fr^m  the  pinehbork  nrti- 
clo  circulated,  to  the  pest  of  society. 
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by  tlemoratising  ilemagoguei.  Tbe 
oondnding  lines  were->- 

'*  1'hc  hia^ti  and  country  abare  an  equal  iate, 
Corrnpc  tbe  taste,  and  you  subvert  the  itate. 

To  say  that  kiii<^s  and  iniiiUtLTs  arc  fools, 
All  M  tiates  hirclint,'r,  ami  all  joUitrs  tuola, 
Is  but  to  tandalUe  the  human  race, 
And  niie  op  Anaidiy  io  Wiadom's  plao& 

To  us,  by  Heaven,  arc  Letter  prospects  shown, 
Vbtoe,  we  knoir,  can  live  uptm  a  throne; 
And  here,  w«  know ;  bat  not  to  pr^  <mr 

f  rk  nds, 

With  thia  abort  prayer,  at  once  oar  iennon 
ends. 

"Ne'er  may  tbe  land  feel  bjg»»try  or  kiters, 
That  to  n  Bwift  and  Oongrere  flrtt  gav« 

Ajid  where  a  Berktley  first  l»4;au  to  reason, 
Mnr  wit  and  taate  be  never  out  of  aeaioQr 

The  siK'Ial  n!nn«rm(.'T>t<»  w<»rc  kept 
lipwlihfjjivat  >pirit  at  Kilkenny  during 
the  theatrical  M'si^on,*  Balls,  ana  parties 
of  all  kinds,  u  .  1  e  given  on  u  splendid 
^cale.  Tlio  Kilfane  fox  h'Uin.ls  (tlicn 
the  best  in  Ireland)  supplied  sport  tor 
the  gentlemen  ;  and  ftUs  chavipltresy 
and  evening  societiesy  promoted  the 
amusements  in  which  both  sexes  eould 
niin<ile  with  espial  p1crH!ir<».  At  Custlc- 
comer,  the  Counters  ot  Ormonde  used 
to  give  defemtert  on  a  j^reat  scale,  and 
after  breakHust  the  company  prome- 
nad»'<l  throu<ili  t!i«>  beautiful  p-ounds, 
and  p»rdens  wiih  eonservatorics ;  mid 
^\'atteau  might  havi'  round  his  favour- 
ite subjects*  as  Lady  Ormonde's 
guests  sauntered  by  the  b;uik««  of  the 
]iretty  lakes,  under  the  shades  of  richest 
foiiajie.  Afur  spending  the  morning 
walking  about,  tne  company  would  bo 
summoned  to  the  hiwn,  where  a  cold 
collation  ofTcrnd  rcfrc«hmont,  and  then 
tliev  would  drive  oli  in  dillerent  direc- 
tions, to  conclude  the  day  with  private 
dinner-parties,  and  remticm  tae  the 
evening. 

Kilkenny,  durincr  the  theatrical  sea- 
son, was  thronged  with  a  vast  assem- 


Uapt^  of  rank  and  conscqneQcc,  and 
lod things  were  most  diffieolt  to  be  ob- 
tained.   G  rattan  was  one  of  the  eir- 

best  visiter;'  to  witne«=!'  the  pcr- 
tbrmanees,  along  with  the  Earl  of 
Belnitoie  (the  m$d  of  tiie  house  of 
C  orry),  and  the  Bisllop  of  Meatk. 
The  ^tn^'ts  of  the  city  were  thmnged 
with  chariots  and  horsf^s,  und  parlies  of 
ladies,  riding  single,  gave  a  ii»o»t  agree- 
able efieci  to  the  aspect  of  the  town. 
Assembling  from  all  porta  of  Ireland, 
there  wa^  pjcat  anxiety  amon^rn  tbe 
gentry  to  Imj  act|uaint4ixi  w  iih  each  otlier, 
and  eertosity  was  always  struned  te 
learn  the  names  and  histories  of  aO 
the  remarkable  and  interestini  tliarac- 
ters  that  were  assembled  together.  Xo 
the  most  celebrated  guests  publu}  4ja> 
aers  weie  accorded,  and  the  artit, 
literature,  and  their  various  profr^snrs 
were  toasted  In-  companies  couijw&ed 
of  persons  whose  society  was  aa 
honoos.  Miss  Edgewoili  specisllf 
went  to  Kilkenny  in  the  season  1610, 
and  in  a  private  letter  jrivc*?  a  *rrapliic 
record  of  the  etiiect  left  upon  her  luind 
by  the  talents  of  the  gentlemen  ihe 
saw  perform.  At  the  Caatle  of  Kil- 
kenny, the  head  of  the  illustrious  But- 
lers  maintained  Irish  state  in  splendour, 
and  during  the  M.<Uj>on,  a  grand  bill 
and  supper  was  a  great  attraction  to 
the  i'aahionable^.  The  long  gallerj-  wa« 
illuminated;  the  picttires  on  its  walls, 
repre^mtiug  the  Butlers  of  other  daya 
.-4he  Buuterpieces  of  various  tehoob  cf 
art — the  long  line  of  brilliant  )u5trc»— 
the  table?5  along  the  walla,  covered  with 
plate  and  ornaments — the  ^ups  ol 
beautiful  wpmen  promenading  widl 
their  nodding  feathers — made  a  sight 
that,  once  seen,  did  not  soon  pass  ft«0 
the  behnhh'r'^  niemorv. 

While  .Mr.  John  Wilson  Crokerwsi 
A  member  of  tbe  Kilkenny  company 
(ma  he  wrote  the  following; 

spirited  verses,  which  Imve  l>een  pnnt«l 
in  the  "Private  Theatre  of  Kilkennv 


KILUSSMT  CABTIX. 

WmTTBN,  OK  A  VISIT  TO  KTLKBNinr,  ULUINO  TFIK  I'KUIOP  OF  THKATUICAI.  PBBVORlUSafil 
TIIKHB,  W  OCTOBBR,  1B05,BT  JOIUf  WIU80X  CttOlUKIt,  E8<|. 

High  on  the  shelving  banks  of  Nore» 
There- stands,  the  pride  of  days  of  yore. 
And  seat  of  heroes  now  no  more, 

A  Castle. 
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Witness  of  every  feudal  ncono, 
Witkoutt  of  battle'i}  thundering  din, 
Of  feaat»  and  lerdfy  wiikm 

The  Castle. 

Here  ducal  Ornu  tmlB  held  hin  jH;ut, 
And  court  and  seuiites  fill'd  his  gate. 
And  dignified  with  tegal  atate 

Hia  CaaUe. 

His  heart,  as  hh  domain,  was  wide, 
With  Nore's,  its  generous  current  vied. 
And  riTaU'd  in  heroio  pride 

Uis  Caatle. 

Ilia  foemen  trembled  at  his  sword. 

Htm  monarchs  woolnI,  and  friends  adored^ 

And  triumphed  in  its  princely  l<  >i  •  I. 

The  CasUc. 

These  daji  are  gone— the  hero  liea 

In  death— new  generations  rise. 
Who  view  with  reverential  eyes 

Hid  CasUe. 

Yet  weep  not  o'er  the  moiddering  dajy 
And  oMcTi  time — a  brigliu  r  day 
;Now  gilds  with  renovated  ray 

The  Castle. 

Our  ralmer  prospexjt  shines  more  fhir, 
AnotlH»r  Ormonde  now  h  tliore, 
Of  all  his  granilsire's  virtues  heir. 

And  GasUe. 

New  aores  diftrrt  nt  manner*  Huim, 
Hut  the  high  ?oul  is  .^still  the  same, 
Nor  severs  Ormonde's  lincul  fame 

And  Castle. 

No  wi<ler  heart  nor  stabler  mind, 
Tlioii^h  tempered — ^polifh'd — and  retinM, 
£*cr  in  its  sacred  walls  enshrined, 

The  Castle. 

C   Joy  to  you,  Okmonde,  health  and  peace, 
Joy  to  the  younj^  and  gentle  Grace, 
Beneath  whose  mouring  smile  you  place 

Your  Castle. 

A  purer  lustre  adorns  its  walls, 
A  softer  voice  to  pleasure  calls* 
And  fsently  glides,  through  aU  its  hnlls. 

The  Castle. 

Sweet  was  the  clarion  in  the  fray 
Of  heroes — sweet  the  martial  lay 
That  cheer'd  at  the  decline  <  >f  dny, 

Thcii'  Castle. 

But  sweeter  still  the  lyre  and  song 

That  to  our  temper 'd  time  belong, 
And  soothe  the  jovial  crowd  who  throng 

The  CasUc. 
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Prieatt  TheairUtUi. 


1 1  ere  youUi  and  beauty  tmid  the  maze, 
Here  age  oblivionB  loves  to  gue, 
AVhile  glMuns  aftr  with  fertive  bluze, 

XheCwUe. 

tloy  to  }  ou,  ORHi>NDiv,  many  a  suu 
Hia  cira'4U>jnia]r  *  feat  bMn  don^-- 
Sioe^nt  jroor  Tuiaat gnuidsm  -  nor^ 

Xbeir  Castle. 

Long,  Ormonde,  be  iu  glories  thine  1 
And  neTer  mmj  that  morniDg  thine. 
That's  doom'd  to  see  yonr  sons  rcsi«rn 

Iheir  Castle. 

And  while  its  tune^atain'd  towon  mnain. 

Let  no  rude  hand  disturb  their  rngOy 
Nor  with  <Kie  tastetos  tooch  profiuie 

Your  Castle. 


To  prevenl  the  company  brealung 
into  coterien,  large  public  balls»  at  tlio 

difH  it'iit  }u>tt'1«,  wcro  ^jivon,  juul  also 
at  the  public  us^mbly- rooms.  Even 
charity  sermons  became  fashionable 
under  the  influence  of  the  company 
asscmbloil  at  Kilkenny.  Thus,  in 
1817,   when   the   Bishop  of  0?«ory 

S reached  for  the  Fover  Ho^ital  of 
[ilkenuy,  the  collectors  were,  the 
Coiintoss  of  Ormonde  assisted  by 
Lord  Monok  ;  tin*  Countess  of  Kil- 
kenny, by  Lord  Valmtia  ;  the  Hon. 
Mra.  Fowler,  bv  Kichai-d  I'uwcr  of 
Kitfane;  and  lira.  John  Power,  by 
the  Solicitor-General  (C  K.  linshe). 
Tlie  fret uU- men  of  thi  ihtatre  always 
attended  the  charity  sorinons. 

The  three  leading  comic  i^erformen 
of  the  company  were  Messrs.  Corry, 
Lister,  and  Crampton,  avIio  playtd  the 
Icndirvj-  parts  ofstandard  comedy  with 
uacomuiou  humour  and  vivacity.  In 
&ct,  only  in  Ireland  could  such  come- 
dians have  ])ocn  fotmd.  Mr.  Cramp- 
fon  ftlie  elder  bruMi  r  of  that  orna- 
ment of  the  Iri«h  larulty,  the  Sur- 
gcon-geuenU)  was  iwom  particularly 
emment  in  Irish  parts.  He  acted  the 
Irish  gentleman  of  comody  (a.s  drawn 
t'v  S^eriflan  and  Cnmln^'rland^  upon 
the  stage,  just  a&  well  as  Mia  brutiier 
Sir  Philip  acts  the  Irish  gentleman  of 
polished  society  off  the  stage;  and 
saying  thaty  saves  further  description 
of  his  powers.  lie  was  supposed  to 
be  the  best  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  ever 
seen ;  and  some  parts  of  his  impersona- 
tion show  the  onjnnality  of  his  concep- 
tions. For  inst4Uice,  In*  said  iu  the  last 
scene,  ''"Mr,  Acres,  /  Iteiiere  you  are 
little  better  than  a  cou-ard" — not  with 


the  iisnal  kind  of  vulvar  bravado^  bat 
rather  with  surprise  at  having  fomd 

out  in  another,  very  sloirhj,  after  rc» 

tieated  proofs,  a  (luality  tor  which  he 
lad  no  corrcspondinf];  feeling,  either 
from  nature  or  habit.  His  Major 
()' Flaherty,  iu  Cumberland's  Weit 
Indi'm,  was  also  a  first-rate^  jxTfnrmaniT. 

Mr.  James  Corry  was  a  member  of 
the  distingnidied  ninilj  whidi,  tbe 
reader  has  already  seen*  took  pvt  in 
Iii-li  tlnatricals  from  the  earliest 
period,  and  a  vi  iy  s'/n  riiiir  ono  iu  the 

}>oUtical  dtauia  of  that  groiid  th^re 
or  faroe  and  tragedy — tbe  Insli  Hoaie 
of  Commons.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
extraordinary  social  qualities,  and  was 
distiuguished  by  his  humorous  viva, 
city,  blended  with  a  most  engaging 
and  winning  address.  Of  mo5t  of  the 
leading  persons  of  that  joyous  time,  he 
was  the  intimate  friend ;  and  his  picture 
may  often  be  found  carufuUy  pre»»ir>cd 
amongst  the  relics  in  various  of  oar 
best  Irisb  bouses.  There  was  a  peea> 
liar  grace  of  manner, fgind  conmiuuica- 
tive  cheerfulness  in  his  boating,  that 
always  made  his  society  muf>t  aitractifs 
and  welcome. 

Mr.  Corry  filled  the  situation  of 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Way?  aod 
Means  in  the  Irish  House  of  Coa^' 
mens,  and  was  afterwards  Secretary  to 
the  Excise  Board.  He  was  uncle  la 
rcter  Connellan,  E-«i.,  r^f  CcK^lniPPc, 
D.L..  in  the  county  ot"  Kilkenny,  and 
to  Corry  Connellao,  Esq.,  who  has 
filled  the  arduous  office  of  Pritaia 
Secretary  to  the  late  Earl  of  Bcsbo- 
rough,  an»!  also  to  his  Excellency  the 
Earl  ot  (Uan  ndnn.  durin^  the  oohlc 
Earl's  event lul  Vicei-oyalty.  Moitflf 
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the  inumbcrg  of  the  Kilkenny  oouipnny 
were  connected  by  ties  of  kindred — 
the  Bushes,  Powers,  Langrisbes,  Con. 
peUanst  CorrySt  Rothes,  &c.  &c.,  being 

interlaced  by  marriages. 

Thomas  >Ioorc,  the  poet,  liad  few 
friends  whom  he  loved  nion'  than  Mr 
Cony,  and  be  has  left  upon  record  an 
exquisite  proof  of  his  friendship  in  the 
follow inj;  lines,  which  nrv  yrry  affect- 
ing to  read  at  the  present  time. 

On  one  occasion,  ^loore  and  Cony 
were  ordered  by  medical  advice  to 
drink  |X)rt  Vine  w  lillc  t]i<  y  were  so- 
journinn^  for  their  health  at  Brighton. 
The  iiUm  vflk  atfjue  idem  mile  was 


perfectly  n]>pHcablo  to  their  friend- 
ship, and  they  detested  port  wine 
with  perfect  antipathy.  However, 
1  ]  H '  \  were  under  advice  which  required 
obedience.  Moore  ^nt  tlio  port  wine 
from  hh  wine-mercbant,  Ewart  ;  but 
in  truvellin^  from  London  it  had  been 
shaken  about»  so  much,  and  was  so 
muddy »  that  it  required  a  strainer. 
Mr.  Corry  bought  a  very  handsome 
wine-straiuer,  pi'ettily  ornamented  with 
Bacebanatian  emblems,  and  presented 
it,  with  a  friendly  inscription,  to  Moore, 
who  wrote  in  n-ply  tlie  following  lines, 
novor,  we  believe,  before  printed  . 


TO  JAMBS  ooaaT,  »Q., 

ON  UMB  MAXmO  XB  A  PBKSBIIT  Off  A  WDOMTRADIBn. 

This  life,  dear  Corrj',  who  can  doubt, 

Kesembtes  much  friend  EwartV  wine- 
When  first  the  rosy  drops  come  out, 

Hoxv  l)eautiful,  how  clear  they  shine  I 
And  thus,  a  while  they  keep  their  tint, 

So  iiree  from  even  a  sude  with  some. 
That  they  would  smile,  did  von  but  bmt. 

That  darker  drops  would  ever  oomo. 

But  soon  the  ruby  tide  runs  short, 

Bach  moment  makes  the  sad  truth  plainer— 

Till  life,  like  old  and  crusty  port, 

'>Vhen  near  its  clos^  requires  a  strainer. 

This  friendship  can  alone  confer. 

Alone  can  teach  the  drops  to  pass 
If  not  as  bright  as  once  they  were. 

At  leafJt  uncloTidod  thro*  the  glass* 
iNor,  Corrj-,  could  a  boon  be  mine, 

Of  which  mv  heart  were  fonder,  vuner. 
Than  thus,  if  life  j^rew  like  old  wine. 

To  have  thy  friendship  for  its  strainer ! 

Thomas  Mooax. 

Brigbton,  Joae,  ItM, 


Mr.  Corry  was,  in  1812,  of  all  the 
company,  the  most  familiar  with  stage 
manner,  and  the  most  natural  in  his 
by-play.  -  He  tro<l  and  moved  about, 
made  his  exits  and  entrances,  with  all 
the  coolness  of  a  veteran  ru'tor.  His 
fine  lar^c  eyes,  and  a  prominent  nose, 
made  his  serious  countenance  impos. 
ing,  and  added  to  the  eU'ect  ol  his 
archness  in  comic  parts.  To  the  last 
he  remained  th»!  most  even  actor  of 
the  company,  and  uever  failed  iu  any 
part  he  essayed. 

How  many  associations  rise  to  the 


mind  at  the  name  of  Mooue!  The 
brilliant  wit — the  elegant  &cholar~-.the 
most  charming  poet  of  sentiment  our 
literature  possesses  t  His  vivacity  and 
versatility  were  quite  as  remarkable  as 
his  fancy  and  f  nmmand  of  melody. 
At  the  time  he  took  iui  active  part  m 
the  Kilkenny  theatricals,  he  was  in  the 
very  height  of  his  social  powers, 
though  not  i  f  lits  literary  fame  ;  and 
probably  those  only  who  knew  Moore, 
as  he  appeared  in  the  Kilkenny 
company^  are  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  full  extent  of  his  social  powers. 


*  Kwtti  t  wa:$  tilt)  uuuie  of  his  wioe-metx-hHut. 
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lie  iuis  been  ailmitteti,  h)  i-aie  juil^cs 
of  p(>r8nfial  ment,  to  have  bci>ii>  wilh 

tho  single  exooption  of  the  late  Chief 
Jll^titx•  Biisbf,  the  in<>«t  nttnutlve  of 
ctjmpanionji.    An  attempt  iuis  in  6ome 
quarters,  we  have  hoard,  been  made 
to  rofvresent  Moore  as  mcrificiiig 
to  fociety  talents  meary;  fur  jrraver 
pnrpuits  than  ronTivinl  f>!i*"- rn' nts  ; 
au<l  it  has  been  insinuated  thai  he 
wanted  that  raanl^  steraoerift  of  cfaa- 
ractef,  without  whidi  then.*  can  be  no 
jH  i>«)nal  di«niity  or  |M>lltical  coii!«is- 
t«:ucy.    The  facts   of  Muores  lifts 
ovciithrow,  uf  thems6lvc9»  sndi  tnaina- 
ations.    It  would  be  difficult,  indeed^ 
to  point  to  any  litcrarv  chnra^ t^  r  v,  ho 
ha^,  dnrinj;    the    vicl^:?itudes   ol  uu 
event i III  a;^e,  more  honouiTibly  and 
steadfastly  adheml  to  the  same  stand- 
ard of  oi)itiion  — iputlis   uh  incepto, 
Hi«^  honoiirHblc  ci^niiaf !,  when  ctjm- 
iHiUed  to  pay  .Hjveral  thousand  pounds 
incurred  b/ the  error  of  hiB  deputy  at 
Bermuda  (for  whose  aets  ho  was 
l.'j'inft  r<**pon.siblu),  exhibits  the  nvan- 
liiicss  of  his  nature.    He  Uetermincd, 
by  hone,««t  labour,  to  pay  off  the  T«it 
demand  upon  him,  even  though  it 
made  him  a  ^H-juar  !    St  \  cral  of  the 
Whip:  party  eaine  forwanl  :in<l  i-fr-iXMl, 
in  a  uiunntr  most  creditable  io  them, 
to  efiect  a  subscriptSou  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  off  the  i>oet'8  debt.  Fore- 
most nmoTTj^t  them  was  a  dclicnto 
youo^  nobleman,  with  sunkpa  cheek, 
and  intellectual  aspect,  who,  while 
UaTeUinff  for  his  health  on  the  Conti- 
nent, Ima  met  Moore,  with  whom  he 
journeyed  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
Irom  whom  he  parted  with  an  inteni$o 
admiration  of  the  Ppet*S  genius  and 
manly  character.    Tlmt  youn;^  ihjl-l-- 
man — then  tiir  from  being  a  rich  iii;m— 
headed  the  U&t  with  eieveu  huuditxl 
pounds.  The  ftct  deserves  to  be  re. 
corded  to  the  honour  of  that  youn^ 
noblemfin,  who,  by  slow  and  sim?  de- 
grees, has  risen  to  be  Prime  Minister 
of  England- ..Lord  John  Bussell  t 

Of  tiie  fiust  of  Moore's  steadfastly 
n-nisin;:^  to  accept  the  subscri])ti<>;i 
ullered  to  be  raised  for  him  by  liii 
aiistocnitic  Whig  iriends,  there  can 


be  no  doubt  whatever  i  and  the  matter  is 
more  creditable  to  him,  when  the  bet 

is  remenibered  that  it  was  not  he  him- 
self who  committed  the  error  by  which 
he  was  rendered  liable  to  the  judgmeui 
given  against  hun.  He  might  also 
have  sheit^'red  himself  under  the  ex* 
ample  of  Cluirl' .T;une^  Vn\,  who 
coJisented  to  accept  a  provLjiou  uisidt 
for  him  by  the  leaden  of  his  party.* 
But  Moore  det*'sted  all  eleemosynary 
aid.  He  speaks  in  one  of  liis  m  ist 
viLrori  ti-,  p  x^ms  with  couicmpt  of  tiiat 
clitoii  of  jHiirioti'  (to  what  vile  tisea 
can  language  be  pnrfanedl)— 

"  Who  tuiwk  their  country',  wrong,  u  begsut  4» 

While  Bojouruiug  at  Pari:)  u|>OQthat 
occasion,  Moore  rcc^vcd  a  verf  rs- 

n;  1  'Me  ofler.  Barnes,  the  editor 
ot  the  Times,  became  seve  rely  ill,  and 
was  obliged  to  recruit  his  health  by  a 
year's  rest,  and  the  editorship  of  the 
Times  was  actually  oflered  to  Moore, 
wh  s  in  trHIiig  the  story  to  a  brilhaiit 
living  irishman,  tmid,  <*  I  liod  great 
diiHculty  in  refusing.  The  ofler  was 
so  tempting — to  he  the  Ti/'ics  for  a 
twelvemonth  /"  The  oHI  ring  him  the 
editf)r**hi]i  ol'  "  tho  "laily  miracle"  (as 
Mr.  Justice  Talfourd  called  itji  might, 
howercr,  hare  been  only  a  r«««  de 
grierre  of  his  aristocnitic  and  poUtical 
friends  to  bring  him  back  to  Lonilon. 
where,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  social 
and  politicalt  his  company  was  then 
very  desirable. 

Tliere  is  a  very  interesting  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  birth  of 
Mooit;  which  deserve*  rucord.  The 
fact  of  the  birth,  as  every  one  knows, 
took  place  at  Aungier-strcct,  an  l  its 
occiision  was  at  a  moment  gini:ularly 
appropriate  for  the  lyric  poet  b«mi^ 
itthered  into  the  worl^  Jeiry  KeUer, 
the  wit  and  humourist,  rented  apart^ 
ment?^  in  the  Imusc  of  M<K>re's  brtMher 
in  Aunt^ier-strcet,  and  had  a  dimier- 

fKirty  on  the  very  day  of  the  poet^ 
)irth.  Jtist  as  the  guests  were  a^eai- 
lilcil,  and  til  ■  dinner  on  the  table,  it 
was  uimo'inced  in  them  that  Mr*. 
Moore's  acvouchement  hud  taken  pUcC, 


*  "  Aftf^r  rpwvf-nnL,'  fortnn''  at  tho  tc.iiuuig-table,  he  wa*  nnff  tir^rn  ?tri]'f*^^l  of 
winning,  and  left  without  a  shiliin^.  Uis  poUtical  frieutb  saw  hU  ilbtresS|  and  reaolved 
dhetoally  lo  rsKete  hfan.  Hy  a  ^'onersl  sabscnpliou  (in  which  the  FMJafld  Wbl^  JoIbsI) 
tliey  purcha.s«<l  lihn  a  life-annuity  of  Uirce  thousand  pounds  per  annmm^  so  fiettlol  that  it 
should  not  be  possible  for  him  to  squaader  it  by  gaming.''—  Vida  the  caraAil  notes  le  ibnB'i 
Edition  of  Junia%  toL  iL,  page  257. 
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and  that  she  was  in  a  precarious  state, 
tbe  physiciona  particularly  enjoining 
that  no  noise  should  be  inuiK-  in  the 
house — a  diflicult  matter,  when  Iv*»!lt  r, 
L^iiagbt,  and  other  ciinvivial  spiiit^ 
irare  assembled*  WliA  wns  to  bo 
done?  One  of  tho  eompany,  who 
loil^red  near  him,  Hi  flvod  tliu  tliliiculty 
by  j)ropoaing  that  the  feast  shoiilfl  be 
adjourned  to  his  house  close  by,  and 
that  the  viands  and  vine  should  be 
tnuuferrcd  thither.  Ay  T'  cried 
Jerry  Keller,  *•  be  it  si) — li  t  u-^  a  l- 
jmmpro  renuia,"    Thus*  in  the  hour 


of  fexsting,  just  lis  Keller  dropped  one 
of  Ids  b^t  witticisms,  was  Moore's 
birth  registered  b}  a  classic  pun. 

In  the  j'enwn  of  ISOI),  Rioore  was 
the  delight  of  the  Kilkenny  audience. 
The  vivacity  and  naivete  of  his  luau- 
ner,  the  ease  and  archness  of  his  ha* 
niour,  and  the  ^atural  Hweetness  ofbis 
voice,  oharnKMl  every  one, 

lie  contributed  two  prologues  to 
the  play  s  at  Killcenny  ;  and  in  tbe  first 
of  them  alludes  to  the  (leathof  Lyster* 
\Au)  (IIimI  early,  and  was  greatly 
lamented  by  all  his  Iriends.* 


BXTBACr  rBOM  A  PBDLOOUB  waiTTBir  A3ID  SPOKRX  BT  THOlUB  MOOBK,  AT  OPlOtlSO  Ot 

SKASOir,  1809. 

Yet  even  here  the  fiction  rules  tbe  hoiiry 
There  are  sonic  genuine  Miilh-;  1h  yond  Iicr  powert 
Pure  brilliant^,  born  ^vi^hin  the  bii>>>in's  mine. 
That  round  this  rin^  of  triendshipf  love  to  t>hine. 
And  there  are  tears,  too — ^tears  which  Memory  sheds, 
EVn  o'er  the  feast  which  mimic  Fancy  spreads, 
^Vlu  n  luT  heart  nn.'^ses  otw  lametiled  ^uc:-t, 
W1k»«(  eye  ?o  long  tlirew  light  o'er  all  the  rest  ; 
Ah  !  theiv,  indeed,  llie  Muse  furi^ets  her  task, 
And  blushing,  weeps  behind  Thalia's  mask. 

Forgive  tliis  ^jlooni — forgive  this  joyless  strain. 
Too  dull  to  weL'ome  Plesisure's  smiling  train  ; 
But  meeting  thus,  our  hearts  will  part  the  lightei", 
A  mi»t  at  dawn  but  makes  the  setting  brighter. 
Gay  Epilogue  will  shine  where  Prologue  tails. 
As  glow-worms  keep  their  splendour  in  their  tails. 

I  know  not  why,  but  time,  ou^nks,  has  past  . 
More  fleet  than  usual  since  we  parted  last ; 

It  seems  but  like  a  dream  of  yesternight. 
Whose  eliarni  still  linn<zswith  fond delanng  light; 
And  in  thu  luemory  lives  one  glorious  hue 
Of  former  joys,  we  come  to  kradle  new. 

Thus  ever  may  the  living  moments  haste 
With  trackless  toot  along  lite'a  vnlf^ar  waste» 
But  deeply  print,  and  ling'ringly  move. 
Whene'er  they  reach  the  sunny  spot  we  lovet 
Oh  I  ves  1  w^hatever  is  our  gay  career, 
Let  ills  be  still  the  solstice  of  the  year, 
Where  rieasui'e  s  sua  shall  at  its  height  it^main^ 
And  slowly  sink  towards  level  life  again. 


]yrong,  andlNfana,  in  the  aflcr-piccc  of 
The  C  itizen.  She  w:i3  just  then  he^rin- 
iiig  to  give  stroiitf  promise  ot  her  great 
that  year  she  slaved  Bciuida  to  Aiiss  talents.  Her  Belinda  showed  great 
Watstein's  Lady  i^tless^  in  All  in  the    \-ivacjtyf  and,  in  the  serious  portion^ 


It  Avas  in  the  season  of  1812  that 
Mi^^  O'Net!  mr.de  her  lir.^L  appearance 
at  Kilkenny.    Ou  the  Uth  October  of 


*  L^Mier's  great  |Mrt  was  Lord  Ogkbjr,  m  the  Clandtatine  Marriage, 
t  Ibi  dsdt  efUis  tiMBti*. 
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where  hn  c  '^iil^  tut'  Letl'T  of  rjsetit- 
luciit,  ho  exhibited  ^4  uuine  natural 
fetUnf^t  uid  WM  mud)  appLnuKil. 
Tho  Inst  liim' slu- t'ver  jippearu*!  at  K'l- 
krnnv  wn"  nn  tlic  I'.jfli  ()ctol>er,  IblU, 
when  she  phivc«l  Mi-».  lievcrluy;  aud 
tbe  last  time' that  ehe  and  Wrixon 
Becber  ever  acted  together  in  the  saino 
dratiiatic  performance  wan  on  the  •22n'l 
of  October,  in  the  play  of  Othello, 
Miss  O'Xcil  being  DeMemona,  and  Miss 
Kelly  Kiuilia,  and  Bechcr  plavin^r  Itt^ 
to  Kotln/s  Otliell">.  Whou  sf)e  attain- 
ed to  her  celebrity,  Miss  O'Xeil  re- 
fused to  accept  any  remuneration  for 
phiying  at  the  Kilkenny  thealrc.  It 
was  her  only  stipulation  with  the  Kil- 
kenny niana^ipmciit  ;  and  what  en- 
hanced the  cumpliuicnt  to  the  geutlo- 
men  of  the  Ktlkeuoy  Theatre  wm, 
the  fact  of  the  lovoly  actress  refusing 
to  assi>t  in  any  oth^r  private  theatri- 
cals, though  personages  of  the  high- 
est rank  solicited  her  to  do  so.  In 
parts  that  were  peculiarly  suited  to 
iier  powers  it  would  have  been  alto- 

5 ether  impossible  to  have  8iirpa?.«'ed 
liss  O  Neil.  In  her  own  line — that 
of  intense  ieminine  nathos— she  ynm 
quite  matchless.  "She  looks,"  says 
Haylitt,  ono  of  her  8Cvorej*t  critic«», 
**the  part  she  has  to  perform,  aud 
fills  up  the  pauses  in  tno  words  by 
the  varied  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance or  ffcstures,  without  nnvthin? 
artificial,  poujtcd,  or  far-ietched." 
Her  Juliet  was  a  truly  beautiful 
piece  of  acting.  Her  lU  (  Lunation  in 
the  speeches  where  Jul  it  i  laments 
Borneo's  banishment,  was  thrillin<r, 
and  her  agony  of  despair  in  the  clos- 
ing parts  was  quite  terrific.  No  act« 
ing-*no  genius— could  have  torpasscd 
some  port!"Tis  of  lier  perfornvin^r*  of 
Juliet.  I'Uy  It  is  that  the  moment- 
aiy  beauties  flowing  from  a  harmonious 
elocution  cannot  be  thdr  own  record. 
That  iho  animated  r^trc?  of  the  |ila_v  r 
can  live  no  lon^^or  than  the  instant 
breath  and  motiou  that  present  them, 
or  at  best  oan  but  faintly  glimmer 
through  the  memory  of  a  few  sur\  iving 
spectators!" — (Gibber's  Life,  p.  (iU.) 

And  yet  .JuUet  was  by  no  means  the 
greatest  triumph  of  O'Neil's  powers. 
In  Belvidera,  her  {)arting  with  Jafiier; 
in  Isabella,  hor  terror  and  joy  when 
meeting  with  iiiron ;  her  death-scene  m 
the  same  character,  and  some  portions 
of  her  Mrs.  Beverley,  were  of  oonsum- 
mate  cxocllrnrc.  Of  the  pasyioTj^whirh 
arc pureiy/cmiume,  never  was  there  seen 


such  succe^ful  imper^onat':  n  luiare 
or  since.  H«ar  power  of  givin;:  ni*vT. 
ance  to  sorrow  was  quite  extraordiunrv, 
and  always  afT  cted  lier  audience  ii 
theni  ^st  stn^fular dcL'ree.  OldGrattaii. 
himscii  an  actor  and  a  dne  critic,  wen: 
on  one  oecasion  to  see  her  Opbdis, 
and  his  son,  anxious  to  know  what  his 
father  thought  of  the  new  sf^fn**. 
turned  round  to  ask,  and  beheld  liie 
great  orator  in  tears ! — (Grattan's  Uk, 
vol.  5,  p.  416.) 

Mrs.  Siddons  was  ju?t!y  pron  I  of 
the  acknowledgement  by  Burke  of  her 
having  drawn  tears  trom  him— «  dui 
which  he  admits  in  one  of  the  most 
artful  passages  of  his  reflection.-  jO  tbe 
Revolution— *•  Some  tears  might  be 
drawn  from  me  if  such  a  t>pectacle 
were  exhibited  upon  the  stage.  Peopls 
Would  think  that  tlie  tear?  which 
Garrick  formerly,  a  Siddou.^  not  long 
since,  have  extracted  Iroui  me,  were 
the  tears  of  h>'pocrisv,  if  I  coaW 
gee  without  emotion,'  &c — (Burke's 
Wf>rk--,  vol.  5,  p.  lo7')  And  Misf 
O'N'i'il  niiiiht  tbel  no  ordinary  pride  at 
haviug  subdued  aud  taken  captive  the 
feelinff  ckf 

**  n«  fkUmt  Bwn  vho  led  tbe  TAB  of  Iriab  Tolantacfc'' 

The  fame  of  O'li^eil  is  splcadid  aud 
permanent  in  the  annals  of  the  stagi?. 
Her  success  was    truly  wonderfii!. 
Lot  it  be  recollected  that  the  worll 
hud,  for  twenty  yenrs,  been  accustomed 
to   the  great    Sarah  Siddons— tilit 
Kemble  and  Cooke  had  moolded  tbs 
public  taste  to  admire  nothing  ^ht>rt  of 
cxccllenre — that  Kean,  like  a  cornet, 
suddenly  burst  upon  the  dramatic 
world,  and  wh3e  the  queen-like  fiona 
and  majestic  sraco  ot  Siddons  vers 
frcj<h  in  the  public  mind,  U-t  it  be  ci^n* 
sidered  what  prodigious  powers  o( 
fascination  must  have  been  possemd 
by  that  yonnj  and  unfriended  If^ 
]:Li]y  wlio  .-iiddenly  challen,:je<l  ["iW'C 
a  i  11  ir  itif>n,  and,  despite  of  the  J>i<iiii>ns 
luuiuu,  aiul  the  wonderment  at  Kea»f 
shone  with  such  instre*  and  reoetved 
such  unvar}ing  admiration,  to  tlie  time 
of  hor  retirement.    For  years  she  wai 
a  lion,  or,  as  Scott  would  say,  a  lumesst 
of  London  aoeiot^.  Sir  Walter 
fond  of  telling  a  story  how  bs  sod 
O'Ncil  were  once  seized  upon  by 
a  famous  lion-hunter  at  Highgate,  near 
London.    They  got  into  some  grottsdi 
entirely  .«Tirromided  by  iron  milin^i 
and  Sir  WiUtcr  turne<l  to  tho  lion- 
tamer  and  said«  "  Kow  is  jroor  £xtuw 
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jimh  !  TT'iIst  A  finer  on  n  polo,  nnrl 
lacjird  that  you  have  ^rtjt  a  iM-.iutiliil 
ou  and  lioness,  and  in  iuiii'  an  hour 
yoQ  will  hftve  moltitufles  to  see  us; 
and  wc  shall  roar  in  prand  stvlu. 
Shall  we  not,  ^liss  O'Xeil  (Lock- 
hart's  Scotty  voL  i,  y,  391.) 

Nov  the  world  rings  with  praise  of 
Jvmy  Lind!  What  extraordinary 
powers  of  voice  should  a  new  pinker 
poss(>-i,  who  conld  now  produi*e  in 
opera  a  sciiHation  similar  lo  that  which 
Miss  O'Neil  caused  in  the  druna, 
while  the  fame  of  Siddons  was  fresh 
in  tho  public  mind  ! 

As  an  actress,  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
Gitlt  to  contrast  Mrs.  Siddonsand  Miss 
O'Neil  together.  Their  personifica- 
tions of  the  mere  characters  had  but 
little  rcsenii)liinco.  The  characteristic 
of  Mrs.  Siddons  was  grandeur — of 
Miss  O'Neil  it  was  loreUness.  One 
rose  above  natare*  the  other  revealed 
all  that  was  pure  and  amiable  in  wo- 
manhood. Dunsinano  Cn<?tle  w.n«  flie 
Oudi^Hputcd  property  of  the  fir«t — the 
tomb  of  the  Capulets  belonged  to  the 
second ;  the  rnlmg  jmssion  being  dif- 
femit  in  (>f\eh,  ^vo  itM  distinctive 
tiu^e  to  all  within  its  operation.  The 
tendemcM  of  Mrs.  Siddons  was  ele- 
vatcd  bv  lu  r  l(iftin«  ss,  while  the  sub- 
limit y  of  Miss  O'Neil  was  softened  by 
her  hjveliness. 

Miss  O 'Neil's  ficure  was  well  pro- 
portioned— rather  nill*  without  being 
at  all  too  much  80s  there  was  no  un- 
earthly tran«pr\rency,  no  abfcner  nrtd 
Want  of  the  llesh,  blood,  and  Kub- 
stance  of  a  woman  our  own  species, 
Idth  and  kindred;  there  was  all  that 
with  the  action  and  mo\ements  of  the 
most  perffct  ease  and  grace  of  na- 
ture. There  was  uo  atlitudinisin{||i 
her  limbs  seemed  to  be  always  in  thev 
most  natural  position,  and  that  pOSt« 
tion  truly,  >iiuply,  and  eflectively  beau- 
tifhl.  liur  hands  ever  in  exactlv  their 
right  place,  and  terminating  a  *  line  of 
b^ty.'  Her  featnres  saffidently 
strong  to  enable  her  to  produce  the 
ino-t  powerful  elfect,  and  the  clenrest 
cxpre^ioQ  of  mind,  ^'ct  retaining  ail 
the  lovelineas  and  debcacy  that  cuned 
her  as  a  ferae  daughter  of  Eve— a  very 
lovely  womnn,  hut  still  a  woman.  Her 
eyes  ea[)ablo  of  anythin;j^,  and  every- 
thmg,  as  the  action  of  the  moment 
UDgbtoail  for— now,  qoieseently  en- 
thralling, or,  as  in  The  Jealtnts  Wifr* 
lit<-rallv  tlafhinx  fire — in  tht*  ?*cene  when 
ma  leu'ls  her  husband  on  to  speak  of 
VOL.  XXXV. — NO.  CCXb 


the  younj;  ladv  sh*^ ' f  noclod  he  was  in- 
tt  i  juin^T  with.  Her  h;iir  vrm  apparently 
a  J  ieh  brown,  and  she  varied  its  ar- 
rangement, according  to  her  charactery 
with  great  taiitc  and  judgment.  In 
Lady  Cou.^tancc  it  flowcfl  waving  from 
a  coronet,  which  was  its  best  appear- 
ance :  hut  all  were  good,  as  was  also 
her  Htyle  of  dressing.  Her  voice  was 
partieularly  finoi  firm,  clear*  and  re- 
sonant. 

The  three  leading  tragic  actors  of 
the  company  were,  Kchard  Power  of 
K  ilfanc,  kothe,  and,  best  of  all,  Wrixon 
Beeher.  Mr.  Power  had  a  more  ex- 
tensive repertoire  than  any  other  artist, 
and  essayed  nearly  all  the  leading  parts 
in  tragedy  and  comedy,  in  some  ofwhich 
he  fell  little  short  of  great  excellence, 
and  in  most  of  them  he  never  failed 
entirely.  Que  part  he  made  com- 
pletely  hit  own.  There  was  never 
seen  on  any  Stage  so  perfect  a  Captain 
Absolute,  fiis  .TalTier,  when  played 
to  Miss  CNeil's  Iklvideiv,  in  181  f), 
was  an  ex<|uisite  piece  of  acting.  11  u 
played  Romeo  to  her  Juliet  in  the 
same  season,  and  exhibited  a  ;zreat 
range  of  ability,  and  combined  judg- 
ment with  natural  feeling. 

As  the  manager  of  the  company,  he 
was  also  entitled  to  ^eat  apphiuse; 
and  without  his  combmation  of  qua- 
Uties,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  so  long  sustained  the  company. 

Othello  was  the  masterpiece  of 
Rothc :  he  had  ramarkable  animation 
of  style,  fiTvl  preserved  all  the  impos- 
ing <iuiilitics  required  by  a  tragic 
actor  of  the  first  rank.  His  actmg 
was  ]>articalarly  distinguished  by  its 
natural  character  ;  and  he  had  a  free 
flow  of  impct  11  fHH  feeling,  as  the  action 
of  the  drama  called  lor  it.  With 
Becher  for  Ma  lago,  Rothe,  as  OtheUo, 
was  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Wrixon  Hef  ln  r  was  the  eldest  son 
of  the  sporting  Colonel  Wrixon,  of 
lialiygiblm,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
who  kept  the  Duhallow  hounda»  and 
who  Sad  not  long  ago,  upwards  of 
ninety  years  of  age.  He  was  qtia- 
lified  to  shine  in  any  circle.  With 
Hrth  and  fortune,  he  had  a  su. 
perior  mind  and  many  accomplish- 
ment?. Hia  intellect  was  highly  cul- 
tivated,  and  he  had  travelled  over 
EuroiMJ.  At  Oxford,  with  a  son  of 
the  late  Judge  Mayne,  he  set  up  a 
coach.and-four,  which  he  drove  with 
p(*fMliur  skill,  and  for  miles  round 
Uxlurd  it  was  well  known.   He  was 
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a  capital  boneman*  not  to  be  tired  in 

the  sa'ldU",  and  never  turned  frotn  any 
praf'ticable  leap  in  the  chase.  He  was 
distinxuiiheU  by  the  graces  ot  inanuer, 
and  tboogh  bis^  appearaooe  was  seTcre 
and  formal,  bis  Convt>rsation  was  pe- 
C(ili:iiiy  winning.     With    iiiinh  ex- 

t>erienw  of  the  world,  ami  having 
ired  in  the  highett  and  best  circle^ 
be  yfdLA  one  of  tfo  fint  IrSab  gentlemen 
of  his  a*ro. 

Wrixon  Bot  her  joined  the  company 
in  1807,  and  guve  early  promi.se  of  hi* 
talents}  and  in  1809  made  a  rapid 
stride,  haviniz  pla}C'd  Shytoek  and 
Kifharfl  the  Third,  not  only  with  sin- 
gular 8ii(  -ess,  but  also  in  the  moat 
onsinal  styl<  %  In  Shy  lock,  be  laid 
attde  tbe  peculiar  dialect  which  was 
Conventional  in  tlmt  character.  Ho 
had  great  |>er^nal  advantages  in  play- 
ing such  a  part,  |K)sse!ising  from 
nature  a  medaflic  face,  with  u  <l(  ('[)Iy< 
tragic  *ni;ilit\'  of  vulri'.  lli'  h;id  alfo 
from  nature  a  eeilain  }«ed:iteiu  -<s,  not  to 
say  stcranoss,  of  maun<;r,  thai  became 
tbe  calcidating  Jew.  But  in  tbe  season 
of  1818  he  attiined  the  height  of  ex- 
ecllcncc  in  Komnn  jiart?,  re<juiring 
sustained  dignity  and  iuipi-essivc  grau- 
di*ar  of  manner.  His  Cbriolanus  was 
a<lmitted  by  thote  frooi  wbose  opinion 
there  cciuM  be  no  dissent,  to  have 
lieen  a  i!iu[>erlative  example  of  genius 
in  acting.  In  the  burst  of  pastouu  at 
tbe  boastbg  of  AufidinSf  be  was  mag- 
nificent ;  and  I  lit-  ?en?ation  produced 
by  his  acting  of  that  whnle  scene,  was 
never  exceeded  by  John  Ivcmble.  lie 
thundered  forth  the  poet's  words  with 
sublime  energy,  iree  frotn  all  coarse- 
ness or  vulgarit)  veheinc  nee.  His 
soul  seemed  to  start  from  his  e^es,  as^ 
with  indignation  flaihing  in  bis  £u}e» 
he  cried— 

"HessofelMS  Usrl    Thou  hsst  msde  mj 

heart 

Too  great  for  what  contains  it.    Bojf ! 
Cat  ms  to  pieces  t  TolseianS)  men  end  Isds^ 

Stain  all  your  edge*  in  mc    Bo^  I 

If  yon  have  writ  yotir  annals  true,  'tis  tbos 
That,  liku  an  cii^lu  iu  a  liuvc-cul,  i 

FiuttcrVt  your  Voladsns  ia  Corioli. 
^/OM I  did  it.** 

Nolbeatreever  witnessed  an  audience 
mon-  carried  awa^-  by  an  actor,  than 
by  Beeher  in  p  rf  >rniing  that  scene. 

\Vri\on  Betlit  r  h  id  so  tnany  vnlu- 
abk;  <iuulitics — birtij,  lurtune,  a  vigo- 
rou.s  bodv,  and  considerable  talents^ 
that  the  \Vhig  part^  counted  upon  him 


uairicaU.  [JiUMi 

diirtf  Tears  ago  as  one  of  their  amt 

valuable  recruits.     Flood,  Gnttu, 
Hn«?ey   Bnrcrh,  were   nil  artor^  a'* 
well  as  orators;  and  it  was  hoped 
that  in  real  Ulb  Wiuum  Bedier  wodd 
be  as  successful  an  actor  a^*  in  the  wl 
inic  scen^-.  HI>  return  for  the  bonmgh 
of  Mallow  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the 
Whigs,  m  1817,  when  it  was  hoped 
that  an  eloquent  advocate  of  tbe  CU. 
tholic  claims  would  serve  a  party  (jues- 
tiou,  which,  owin<r  to  x\w  decay  of 
G  rattan's  energy,  and  the  s^uabbUa  of 
the  Catholics  amon||;st  themselves,  wss 
about  tliat  time  diMJining  in  pMfiia* 
nicntary  int  r.*st, 

Wrixoa  iiecher,  however,  djtl  not 
succeed  in  Parliament  to  the  eztsiit 
expected  of  him.  As  a  spe^iker  he  was 
cold,  stiff,  and  formal.  II"  w.intel 
earnestiie  .s  of  purpose  and  iieariiness 
of  feeling.  His  evidence  on  the  stale 
of  Ireland  before  ParUaxnentir>-  C'om- 
mittccs  was  excellent,  but  iu  deUtc 
he  was  found  inetTectivc.  H  •  |>r'm>'l 
hke  many  other  set  speakers  who  have 
tail  1  ill  St.  Stejihen's*  that  tbe  srtistie 
simulation  of  feeling  will  not  snpjily 
the  place  of  geimine  oratories!  firf. 
Finding  that  he  did  not  succeed  to  the 
hetg|ht  frf'bu  wishes^  wbA  being  a  msa 
of  high  pride  of  diaraeter,  he  i-comed 
to  jjiiiy  a  seeondaiT  part,  and  abjui 
lb2a  withdrew,  ox  his  own  acconl, 
from  ParltameDt.  His  uuijaui  wxi  aid 
Ceuar  mU  mUlui,  If  ho  had  wtitsd 
for  a  few  years  longer,  be  might  fn^o 
eouic  in  with  his  |Nirty  on  tbe  li-  form 
Bill,  and  risen  to  high  oflice,  and,  per- 
chanoe,  a  peerage. 

l)iit  though  his  political  ambition 
V.  a>  not  gratifie^l,  he  had  all  th;»t  could 
render  lil'e  <ielightful  in  the  posiee«ion 
of  one  who  was  an  ornament  to  Us 
fitmily  circle.  In  1819  he  married 
the  beautiful  MUs  O  Xell,  and,  of 
course,  withdrew  her  from  the  admir- 
ing gaze  of  enthusiastic  audiwiws. 
AU  that  could  solace  Ufe,  or  embellidi 
existence,  he  foimd  in  her  sodetyi  sad 
in  a  numerous  family  of 

OMtwithmUllMlrMOtto^bM^.*' 

he  has  all  that  can  cheer  the  evening 
of  a  weli-spfjut  and  truly  honoui-ablo 
life.  From  tune  to  tjme  fisHvgib- 
lin  has  been  visited  by  leading  j)er. 
sous  of  celebrity.  Moore  lia.-  m.'rc 
reminded  hunself  of  the  sccik-s  ofUia 
early  Ufe  at  Kilkeimy,  iu  die  society 
of  two  of  the  chief  omameots  of  tw 
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famous  Kilkenny  thcatrieab.  When 
\joti\  Licutenunt  of  In>luii«i,  the  Mur- 
(lias  of  Normanby  sojourned  at  Bally- 
^ibHn,  where  that  accomplished  penoa 
fi)und  minds  congenial  with  bis  own 
nature. 

Sir  lliomas  Laurence's  portraltof Miss 
O'Neil  is  the  best  that  was  evur  taken 
of  her.  Til  tin  \i-v\  ititoiv^linu  colUc- 
(ion  of  drauiutic  porlrait^<  which  atlttrr.s 
the  walls  of  that  delightful  literary 
sanctum,  ihe  Garridc  Cmb  of  London, 
there  is  a  fuU-lenrrth  picture  of  Miss 
O'Xeil,  the  size  ot'lifc,  hung  over  the 
upper  8tiun:ase,  which,  though  caix*- 
fully  executed,  fails  to  do  justice  to 
the  sweetness  of  her  beauty.  lu  fact» 
it  is  only  a  comely  portrait  of  the  en- 
rhnntres>s.  The  best  portrait  of  her, 
after  all,  is  to  be  found  in  the  lines 
picfixod  by  Voltaire  to  his  Zaire,  and 
addressed  to  Mademoiselle  Ganssin 

"Ce  sont  tes  yonx — oes  yeux  li  plehts  ds 

charm  fs, 

Ts  voix  toucbantc,  et  tea  aom  cncbaateurs, 
Qui  da  critiqm  ont  fiut  tomber  ks  anaesj 

Tu  sculc  vuu  aduucit  iea  oenwnifSf 
r,'i!lnMi»ii.  eott.'  n  luf  dfH  rocurs, 

Marchc  a  ta  mitCf  iiHpirc  lea  alarincs, 
Le  sentiment,  ks  regretis  les  <|ouleuiv, 

Et  Is  plsiflir  do  rtfpandra  des  Iarai«a.** 

Tfaeso  lines  contain  a  gracefol  cha- 


racterisation of  the  charms  of  the 
lovely  O'Xeil,  Shell  quoted  ihem  iu 
bis  dedication  of  the  play  of  Ada- 
luide,  and  said  at  the  same  time, 
*' The  part  of  'Adelaide,'  was  writ- 
ten for  you,  madnm.  In  aihiptin^  it, 
I  endeavoured  to  combine  beuuij/,  utjio. 
cenee,  and  feeling,  I  knew  that  your 
representation  of  such  a  part  would 
not  be  the  elTort  of  art,  but  the  sjMm- 
taiu'um  effimon  vf  uuture." 

But  bow  exquisitely  applicable  to 
the  happy  lot  of  Sir  t^Vixon  Becher 
are  i^tnw  further  lines  of  Voltaire  to 
Alademoisellc  Gautissin 

"  Houreux  cent  fob  le  mortel  amoureux, 

'>tii  Vmn  lea  jour;i  |)«ut  te  voir  ct  't'ent«iidrS| 

<^uc  tu  reguis  avec  ua  aourU  teudrc, 

Qni  voit  ion  sort  ocrit  dsns  tes  beaux  ycox, 

(^jii,  pcfndtrd  (le  leur  feu  qu'il  adore^ 

A  to:^  jjenoux,  oubliant  Tunivfr?, 

J'lule  d'ouiour,  ct  t'cn  reparle  eiicore.'* 

It  would  be  Tery  unjust  not  to  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  s:ome  specimens  of 
the  literary  compositions  of  the  bril- 
liant company  at  the  Kilkenn^f  thea- 
ti*e.  The  follow in<j  prologue  is  from 
the  witty  pen  i>f  "  II any  Bushe,"  and 
is  a  Ciipitid  satire  on  the  anti-Irish 
Irish  folk.  Mrs.  Coolan  and  her 
brother  are  condc  without  caricature 


VROLOOVE, 

wanrsa  bt  ita.  busub,  sfokbn  bt  ur.  b.  rowsa. 

Grateful  we  look  around— each  rank  appears 

Inervn^ed  in  number  with  IntTea^iufr  years  ; 
The  prologue  regular — the  printed  sheet — 
The  jouriml-critics  make  our  stage  coim>lete. 
But  merit  will  have  foes ;  amtts*0,  WO  find 

We've  whet  the  spleen  of  some  moli;mnnt  tnind. 

Who  swells  otir  flime,  when  he  would  wouml  and  probe^ 

Which,  grateful  lor  his  labours,  tills  the  Glvbe  !* 

But  sorne  I  miss*  who  say  that  little  woi  Hi 
Attend  ilio'o  sports,  for  they're  of  TrlsU  birtb. 
Can  Mrs.  Coolan  in  those  ranks  Isc  Ibund, 
Once  known  by  I'oghlan's  mure  Hibei'uian  sound? 
For  twice  ten  years  in  CkmakUty  known. 
She  spent  last  season  /att  six  weeks  in  town. 

lietui'ned  t*  atlmii  ing  friends,  1  heard  her  say, 
Reading  the  pevpar^,  while  she  tee$t»  her  t'ty, 
**  Kilkiunv  plays — oh  !  what  a  name  I  hear^ 

How  harsL,  how  barbase  to  a  truvellM  ear  ! 
Things  low,  like  these,  with  me  are  ne'er  in  vogue 
cau'tj  unfortunate,  endure  the  brogue  !" 


"  TTic  London  ncv^ipapcr  tho  Globtf  had  tskMi  soms  Tery  laaghabls  libsrtks  with  the 
geotkmsa  of  tbe  JKiUwony  tliestn. 
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And  then,  with  coiucioat  simper,  wooden  telli, 

th'  Lonl  Mayor>  fiaUs,  YaaxhmU,  and  8adlci'«  Wells. 

llcr  brother,  too,  not  here — but  he  is  undone — 
Alas !  he  made  bis  grand  dehmt  in  London. 

Arrn}f<l  in  recettt  spoibt  observe  the  booby, 
,\tl;in  \\  v  co.tt^  lir  (iwcj,  for  h:i!f' boots  lloby  j 
In  ikii  here  country  nothin}i^  coul«i  be  <lonc 
For  limbs  so  fine,  and  .shajic  so  in  the  ton  ; 
Yet  still  with  frequent  tear  he  looks  b^ind, 
I.t  St  -oiiu'  nule  tipstafl'  brinj;  the  flebt  to  mind. 
In  protul  pre  e mine?! CO  })*»holcl  him  strut, 
Kaiscd  to  a  peer's  bufibon,  or  witling's  butt ; 
Complete  his  glories,  should  bts  art  o'eroome 
The  seruf)lcs  of  some  siren  pure  fll>m  Rome ; 
What  tritnnphs  <1cks  St.  Jiuncs's  stage  afford-ii- 
lie  walks  with,  and    laughed  at  by  a  lord  1 

But,  sad  n)isfortune  !  shoold  he  chance  to  meet 

Some  ftoodold  friend— sonic  kmsmrin  in  the  streets 

*•  Lord,  the  tnld  Irish !  they  in  ho.'its  come  down. 

And  leave  their  wUive  bogs  to  take  the  town ; 

Oh,  what  a  bore  1  and  yet  they're  right,  believe  it. 

To  (juit  that  country,  who  have  means  to  leave  it!** 

Where'er  ho  titrn5,  contending;  cAres  invade, 

Aiihamcd  to  own  them,  an<i  to  cm/  afiruid  ; 

Perplexedt  bis  secret  hand  behind  bestowed. 

He  hal£«vmied  gives  the  unwilling  nod  ; 

Thrf'  iii<'annc8S,  thusru  f's-^hion  makes  th"  attempt^ 

And  most  conteinptible  lo  »hun  contempt ! 

The  Scotchman's  noble  pride,  and  patriot  part» 

Displays  a  wiser  head,  and  better  heart ; 

Proml  of  hU  kilt,  which  marks  and  brin^rs  to  mind 

His  native  lami,  with  every  blast  of  wind — 

Proud  of  his  eonntrymen,  and  prompt  to  prove 

Even  in  every  clime  his  kindred  love  ; 

From  nvifual  aid  success  awaits  each  hour, 

An«l  gives  in  India  wealth,  in  England  power. 

But  by  the  beauty  of  the  Hibernian  fair, 

Inspiring  here — acknowledged  cvcrywlK'n' — 

By  Swift,  TiiiNhe,  Conf^cve.  and  by  each  whose  name 

(iiimselt  though  dead)  fhall  live  to  endless  fame ; 

By  Kirwan's  shade — by  him,  at  whose  commtUKi 

Commerce  enriched,  and  freedom  blessed  the  land; 

Ko  Irish  lips  could  blast  their  country's  fame 

But  hi*,  whom  every  country  would  disclaim. 

But  here  no  jibes  we  dreads  no  tenrors  know. 

For  patriots  guard  where  s(K)frers  aim  the  blow  ; 
Seen  throiiL'U  the  increasing  aid,  our  merits  pass, 
Our  faults  dimiuish  by  th'  inverted  glass. 

Let  fools  think  Irish  genius,  fimd  to  roam. 

Like  prophet?,  never  can  exist  ;it  home  ; 
Yet  wltcn  (lur  muse,  o'erwhehucd  with  passion's  Strife, 
Pourtravs  the  warmer  scenes  of  various  life, 
The  smiles  of  feeling,  and  the  tears  that  speak, 
The  transient  glance  that  mantles  beauty's  cheek. 
Like  sunboam?  flitting  o'er  the  ripening  corn, 
'Mid  summer  showers,  that  as  they  pass  odoro  ; 
These  here  are  found  from  every  storm  to  gnard 
A  flattering  prospect,  and  heartfelt  reward. 
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Lai]r.»«  al^oc^nvc  their  aid;  nnil  \rrs. 
John  Towir  (^sister-in-law  oi"  Kit  lunl 
Power)    wrote  several   verses  wiiieh 


j-hoTTod  that  -he  iiiln  i  ltcd  iho  talent, 
aloiiu'  ^^ith  tlic  bl>od  oi  the  IkuiiJieS 
ui'  iiiishe  and  G  rat  tan. 


WWM    THB    PROLOOCB    WRITTSN    BT   MBS,    JOBH    FOWBR   (AITBBWABM  IJU>T 
POIfSR  OP  IULFANB),  on  THB  OPEMINO  OF  THB  SBABOlf  OF 

Oh  !  much  loved  Erin,  would  thy  sons  who  roam, 
Kxert  their  talents,  i»or  despise  their  home  ; 
Then  nii'jrht  thi«?  is!<%  d<«tonnofl,  and  sunk  in  lame* 
With  otiier  nations  jiroudly  rank  her  name. 
Has  not  their  «;eniu8  shone  through  foreign  climes^ 
In  Wellin<rton,  the  wonder  of  our  times ; 
T»>  him  imitcd  Euro^>c  trusts  the  sword, 
To  draw,  or  sheath  it,  as  he  •rives  the  word. 
With  pride,  old  Ivcinster  sent  her  warrior  forth, 
Renowned  in  arm9,  bclovt^d  for  private  worth. 
What  names  more  high  than  Pack  among  the  Imivey 
Or  Ponson!>y,  just  rescued  from  the  ^jrave? 
Boast  we  not  Grattau's  hiiih,  unsullied  name — 
Our  truest  patriot  in  the  ust  of  fame ; 
Who,  scorning  party  praise,  and  hlamc,  withstood^ 
One  glorious  object  hi^ — his  country's  <iood. 
Does  Erin  want  a  bard  her  name  to  raise, 
W'htte  Moore,  itesh  crowned  with  never-fading  bays, 
UnrivaUedf  sinss  his  own  harmonious  lays. 
What  varied  talents  to  our  bar  belonfr — 
Applaudinj^  seuMtcs  hangj  on  Plunkel's  tongue; 
And  iu  our  Bushe's  gifted  uiiiid  ccins])ire 
The  statcuman's  wisdom  with  the  poet's  fire. 
Tlieii  lair  (  )  Xeil  raitks  first  on  Britain's  8t4u;e^ 
While  1-M;:wi)rth  «^ivcs  to  yoiith  the  sen^e  ot  age; 
And  all  admire  O'Donnoll's  patriot  pa«^c. 


But  the  brilhunt  company,  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  were  obliged  to  se- 
parate at  last;  amoogst  other  causes 
was  the  tact,  that  they  were  'irowin*^ 
too  uld  tor  a  life  of  pleasure*  aud  they 
had  all  enga<;ed  in  pursuits  almost  in- 
compatible witli  tin  atteniicm  required 
to  keep  np  thi-  Kilkfimy  Tlieatre  on  a 
level  with  the  brilliant  reputation  it 
had  acquired  under  their  auspices.  It 
was  therefore  resolved  that  the  Private 
Theatre  of  Kilkenny  should  close  ia 
1819. 

In  the  liiat  season  of  all  (1819)  there 
was  a  niafrnifieent  ball  at  the  the^itre 
itself.  The  initials  K.  P."  Avere 
traced  in  variegated  lamps  in  various 
part«i  of  the  house,  to  compliment  the 
m;uiugcr.  The  saloon  of  t^c  tlu3atro 
was  opened  to  the  pit,  and  the  spec 
tacle  was  splendid.  It  was  a  nail 
not  forgot  t"n  to  this  day  by  the  sur- 
vivors.  it  commenced  with  a  country 
dance,  iu  which  Mr.  Gervasc  Power 
led  off  Miss  Kavaaagh,  and  Miss 
O'Neil  was  led  down  the  dance  by 
Richard  Power  of  Kilfane,  and  in 
the  opcoiug  (quadrille  she  dauced  with 


liicliartl  llothe,  one  of  the  chief  actors 
of  the  company.  Her  dress  was  rem 
marked  for  its  classic  simplicity.  It 
wns  iij>nn  the  sixth  night  of  that  feason 
of  itilV,  that  Miss  O'Neil  was  paid  a 
Bunked  compliment^  which  haa  been 
described  to  na  by  one  of  the  most 

beautiful  women  who  took  part  in 
it.  Oil  her  entrance  as  Juliet,  the 
entirn  aiuIicHce,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
received  her  gtaii^^,  to  mark  nol 
merely  their  admiration  of  her  geniiM^ 
but  tlieir  respect  for  her  character. 
The  house  rung  with  enthusiastio 
plaudits. 

The  last  night  of  the  Kilkenny  thea- 
tricals -was  'rhui'sday,  OetolK-r  28th, 
181*.),  iu  which  Ri(  hard  the  Third  was 
the  play  selected,  Ibl lowed  by  the 
musical  entertainment  of  the  Agree* 
able  Surprise.  In  the  first,  Wrixon 
Bechcr  phiycfl  Rieliard,  and  Mr. 
Power  Ilichinoud;  while,  in  the  after- 
piece, Mr.  Corry  played  Lingo,  and 
the  gaiety  of  his  acting  dissipated  for 
the  moment  the  gloom  of  a  farewell 
p(M-formanc«\  The  ciu'tain  rose  after 
the  coQclu^ion  of  the  afieipieQCf  aad 
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prr«icnted  all  the  members  oi  llif  tlu  a- 
tri«  iU  hociety  upon  Uie  stage — lormcui 
ID  a  semlcirde-^Ricluu'd  Power  beiti^ 
in  thi'  II.  jjtrc.  The  muHfiuf  rose  Mia 
liaiittd  Utem  with  aodaoiAtion* ;  and 


thr  TTi;iJiri(ir'r  th^ii  sjxiko  the  f;tn  well 
a<hlrv»s  writU'ii  hy  Mr.  H.  A.  liuj^hcr 
a  few  Hiwa  only  of  whicb  can  be  beie 
extracted 


KPIUIOUK. 

WBi'l'ima  OT  H.  A.  BVSBK,  ASD  STOKSir  BY  It.  POWSB. 


"  HAp1y»  tooie  future  traveller  may  Ray, 
While  in  Uiis  tuwn  be  makes  a  short  dclay.^ 

Point  ni  J-  to  where  her  eonrt  'riialln  In  ld  : 
Here  Kichard  pitt.-htid  his  tent  ot  ito."iWorlh  Field  ; 
Here  youthful  orators  their  strength  would  try- 
Poise  on  the  winjr,  ere  yet  they  learned  to  fly; 
And  ppn  jiitly  Walstein.  in  her  beauty'.>  In  yiiay, 
PlayiH!  that  most  diffieult  ot'  parts,  the  Lady, 
Siiiec  FHi  i*en  bade  adieu,  ye  criti(»  tell, 
AVho — ^who  performed  the  arduous  task  so  well  ? 

And  Stcf  ln  n"  poured  her  swrptest  warblings  here— • 
The  scrapii-tonea  still  vibnite  on  the  ear  ; 
And  CTC  »he  filled  the  higfai>st  niche  of  fkme^ 
Our  pi-aisi*  pritpht  tw  ot'  her  future  name.  * 
Ift  rf  fair  C)'N<'il  with  natui\ -fi  *  ling  dmniu  d-^ 
But  now  the  wi^e&t  and  the  coldest  wjuiued ; 
And  now,  mature  tn  hcmours,  llin^  the  light 
Of  Betting  radiance  on  our  dosing  night.*' 


The  tlica'r*'  av.i-  imt  '^i;tVrrid  to  he 
eloted,  witliuut  I  lie  giulitude  of  the 
Kilkenny  people  bein^  expressed  to 
Mr.  Power  nnd  his  nceoniplished  com- 
pany, for  all  tlie  goo<l  conferred  v.]Krn 
the  city  by  their  e\eriioD«.  An  address 
was  ddiivered  to  Mr.  Power,  on  the 
part  of  the  cbaritahle  and  benevo- 
lent institution''  of  ihv  city,  which  had 
lor  many  years  derived  sevi-j-al  hun- 
dre<Is  of  pounds  fix)m  the  company. 

the  character  of  Uichard  Power 
iii  Kiltaiu:  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
niusterpleiu  of  t  ulcf^y  from  the  pen 
of  the  late  Chtirles  Kendal  Bu»he,  il 
necessary  to  brinp^  under  the  reader's' 
8|M*cial  consideration  thefollowinjr  niott 
airttting  tribule,  by  the  hite  Thief 
Justice,  to  the  memory  of  hid  beloved 
friend.  Tlw  judletotis  reader  will  re- 
nembor  the  difficulty  of  painting  a 
private  cfiarnrter  of  excelltiu'e.  it! 
which  the  writer  has  not  the  assistance 
of  public  topics  to  descant  upon.  How 
brilliaiiilv  the  eloquence  of  fiushe 
gives  last^ing  beauty  to  the  memory  of 
private  virtn(>  ! — 

*'  When  il  in  rceuUcctcd  that  Kieluu-d 
Powordid  not  belong  to  any  prof«s» 
sion — never  engaged  m  politicu — tilltsd 
no  office — oex'upied  noin-  of  tlu*s<'  !«f;j- 
tiuns,  the  duties  of  which  brin^  men 


hih'i  r  tlic  I  i  -r;  \;iTion  of  the jmblic,  it 
may  seem  extniordinan*  to  tno5e  ikho 
did  not  know  hint,  (hat  hi^  protmcfvd 

sickness  should  have  exfir.  d  :ti  :ii;t-^ 
CO  nifrn-.«',  nnd  tint  his  d-  nth  A\i>uA 
have  produced  a  sensation  ot  gctseral 
regret. 

'*  These  feelings,  however*  expressed 

the  lo?5  ^U'^taini  fl  l>v  s'octt^ty  in  privatf 
life,  i>y  lilt*  death  of  one  of  it.s  worthiest 
members  aud  grtiiitest  oriuuiient<.  It 
would  be  great  injustice  to  his  hi<ibi|r 
clatn::-;  upon  the  att;iehnKnt  i  f  i»s 
many  frit.'uds,  to  enlarge  upon  litc 
accomplishments  of  a  mii»d  embdU^lxid 
by  the  cubivation  of  the  fine  sits, 
directed  by  a  correct  taste,  and  im- 
partiii^i  tf<  ](•-  c  onversation  that  irniw, 
Miiliout  eilurt  aud  talent,  witljuut  tlis- 
i>lav,  for  which  he  was  distinguidted. 
raients  and  aoquirenenta  ars  of  staaA 
nrcoTtnt  in  the  estimation  rf  thn^c, 
who  mourn  their  departed  wurth  with 
a  sorrow  justified  by  the  moral  excrf* 
lenc*?  of  him  whom  they  deplon-.  His 

f)rineiples  were  pure,  his  view  of 
umoiir  high,  his  affections  generott* 
aud  kind.  In  the  domestic  conaeJMff* 
he  was  a  kind  relailon->in  his  cl<w 
intimacies,  the  steadiest  and  ino--t  flo- 
voted  friend ;  in  his  general  inidr- 
cuuTiic,  lj*tiuky  cordial,  and  coociiiata^* 
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It  waff  truly  gaid  of  bim,  that  be 
"never  niaac  an  enemy,  or  lost  a 

friend  and  in  m  cor.ntry  di-tractrd 
by  civil  and  religious  discord,  a  man 
cuuld  not  be  found  of  any  »cct  or 
party  who  felt  unkindly  towards  him; 
\ ft  tbb  popularit}'  was  not  caused  by 
the  cnmpliances  of  a  mind  or  u'^sont- 
ing  chnnicter;  be  bad  a  benevolence 
of  disposition,  which  made  it  a  plea- 
K  11  i  )  him  to  make  others  happy,  and 
1(1  1 1  rank  from  giving  pain  ahiiost 
ivith  the  same  iustinci  that  men  shrink 
from  saflfering  it*  Thit  made  him 
prompt  to  approve  and  sbw  to  oensnre; 
indulgent  to  error,  and  cnrouraijing  to 
merit ;  yet  there  was  somethiuj^  about 
bim  that  repelled  whatever  waa  soi'did 
or  mean,  and  where  firmness  was  re- 
quired his  inte<:jrity  was  unconiprmuis- 
ing,  and  hiscourapr*  not  to  be  sijakt  n. 

«  Upon  these  qualities  his  atllicted 
fi*iends  will  long  meditate ;  but,  in  the 
words  of  his  favourite  author: — 

"  '  — — -  to  add  greater  honouri  to  hU 

Thux  uiAii  ooald  c^Tc  hin^-be  tUed  fetirinc  God.' 

"  A  mortal  and  wasting  disease  had, 

in  •  midst  of  Ii<'aUb.  prosperity,  and 
enjoyment*,  fasiened  on  his  life,  which 
for  more  than  throe  years  he  sustained 
frith  a^iatienoe  that  mere  pbilo9r>phy 
coidd  not  inspire.  In  that  dreadfid 
trial,  hi-"  minf!  ^?ai«  prnpped  bv  faith 
in  revealc<l  religion,  as  his  heart  was 
imbued  with  afi  the  charities  which 
it  inculcates;  ai^  those  who  witnessed 
his  sufferings  can  never,  whilst  tlicy 
live,  forget  the  serene  temper,  anil 
the  sublime,  yet  humble  and  pious  re- 
siprnation,  with  which  heendured  them. 

*'  It  is  a  trite  and  insu'cnrate  expres- 
sion to  say,  that,  by  a  memorial  such  as 


this,  justice  is  rendered  to  the  memonr 
of  one  who  has  gone  to  a  better  world. 

The  spirit, scparati  d  from  cai-th, requires 
no  such  justice  at  our  hands,  and  jvoars 
above  the  low  considerations  of  praise 
or  oensore.  With  us,  however,  who 
survive,  human  passions  remain,  and  a 
mnlnnrholy  {i^atification  of  the  bent  of 
our  teeling  is  derived  irom  theperf.ir- 
inaiuse  of  such  a  duty,  and  by  mdnl<r. 
ing  in  the  praises  of  a  departt-.I  friend, 
however  vain  and  unavailing  to  the 
deail. 

**  Nor  yet  unprofitable  are  such  tri- 
butes. K  even  a  fictitiotis  standard  of 
exc(^1k'noo  has  been  ron-i  '  -d  useful 
for  the  couteniplatioii  and  iuulation  of 
mankind,  how  much  more  inviting 
must  it  be  to  hold  up  to  emulation  the 
actual  virtues  of  a  real  character,  as 
an  example  of  what  is  not  only  eitceU 
lent,  but  attainable  ? 

<*If  any  young  man  upon  whom  the 
worid  is  now  opening,  is  desirous  of 
aspiring  to  the  <listinclion  and  renown 
which  its  higher  pursuitii  may  bestow, 
riiould  fbel  the  sounder  ana  soberer 
ambition  of  devoting  himself  to  the 
duties  and  cnjnvment!?  of  private  life— - 
if  he  wish  io  improve  liis  understand- 
insr,  and  reliuc  his  tai»te  by  liberal  and 
elegant  cultivation—and  to  expand  his 
heart  by  the  practice  of  all  that  is 
amiable  in  the  social  virtues — from 
youUi  to  age,  to  be  surrounded  bv 
troops  of  mends,  and  at  his  deatii 
to  deserve  the  respect  of  the 
estimable  and  the  honourable — in 
short,  to  be  all  that  is  comprehended 
in  the  cbaraeter  of  a  good  man, 
and  a  perfect  gentleman,  let  him 
study  the  model  which  Ktdiard  Fower 
has  icit  behind  bim." 
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'J'hk  (juesiion  of  I'orming  commercml 
relfttk»n»  with  Jiipan,  Ims  ftequently 
bt-'-M  Iw  fon;  the  jtiihlicf  and  as  often 
alloMTOil  to  into  temponirv 

ueglwt.  'ilic  repugnance  tlmt  exi>ts 
itt  the  mind*  of  uuiny  to  leave  the 
beaten  track,  and  divefjKe  into  new  and 
unfiv(jucMti*(l  jt;itli>,  ;i>  wt'll  a«  the  op- 
jMisition  which  iiinorujice  ami  pre- 
judice create,  huve  hither  to  In^en  in- 
iiiperablo  faarrittra  to  the  accomplish' 
nient  of  ihis  dc  >irHble  obj*.'ct.  The 
(■JovrrntiionT,  intitnitlatcd  by  the  frowns 
ol  an  luiveise  faeiiun^  or  nol  consider- 
ing the  subject  of  sufficient  importance^ 
has  lent  tts  strength  to  defeat  the 
]>roject,  and  thtn,  time  a1't<  r  tiiiic, 
the  :iubject  has  been  propoi>cd,  dis- 
cussed, and  withdrawn,  until  the 
general  but  erroneous  inference  has 
Vh-ou  c1»m1ih'i-(1,  thiit  I'itlier  Japan  h 
not  worth  our  coninu-rcial  notice,  or 
that  it  a  piuscribed  country,  upou 
whose  shores  it  wotdd  be  criminal  to 
set  foot.  Both  these  propositions, 
we  hojH?  in  the  course  of  the  present 
paper  to  confute,  and  to  shew  that 
there  is  in  those  kin^^doms  a  fair  field 
open  for  the  enterprise  of  the  British 
morohatit  ;  and  that  no  valid  rea,«»on 
cau  be  brought  forward  in  defence  of 
the  Japanese  Government  for  thus  ex- 
cluding itself  from  all  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  innnkind. 

The  obvious  mi^«rrprc«rnlalions  that 
have  been  made  with  ri'^ard  to  the 
failures  of  former  negociations,  de< 
serve  some  attention,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  nmiiif<'«'tly  put  forth  with  the  ob- 
ject of  niiiilcadiu^  the  uninformed,  and 
confirming  the  mindsof  the  prejudiced. 
In  some  of  these,  the  want  of  success 
has  been  attributed  to  the  merchants 
themselves,  when«  iu  reality,  the  severe 
rcstricdons  isi  the  natire  anthoities, 
and  the  supineness  of  the  homo 
jrovemnient,  arc  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  true  cause  of  the  decay  and  ex- 
tinction of  the  trade.  In  vain  they 
tell  us  the  English  once  had  a  factory 
in  Japan,  and  a^k  why,  if  pros]>e- 
rous,  it  was  suti'ered  to  bo  n!  an- 
doned?  We  answer,  the  iuhercm  an- 
tipathv  of  James  I.  to  the  maritime 
and  rareign  alliiirs  of  the  oonntry» 


allowed  our  distant  interests  to  lau- 
guitih  unprotected*  at  a  time  when  the 
most  energetic  displajr  of  onr  national 

jrrontness  was  require*!  to  def**At  the 
wily  falachoods  of  the  Dutch,  aad 
assert  our  own  independence  of  thorn 
EuroiK'uQ  powers  which  had  gifco 
s\\c\\  oiTence  at  the  court  and  to  the 
j)»'ople  of  Japan.  Tho  policy  of  the 
Government  of  HoUiiud  now,  what 
it  ever  has  been,  jealous,  crafty,  sds> 
picious,  and  subtle.  Under  a  decree  of 
servitude  to  which  an  Engh?hman 
would  scorn  to  suboiit,  even  lor  aa 
hour^  they  reoeive  permiswm  to 
traffic  with  those  kingiiouis,  and  UfS 
like  prisoners  on  an  artificial  island  M 
the  bay  of  JSangasaki. 

Tourm  cosmeetioaa  wUli  wludi  no 
European  nught  interfia^  to  found 
(  tlonies,  from  which  all  but  the  Dutch 
are  excluded,  to  luouopuliso  the  com- 
merce of  the  further  Eu£t.,  iuis  ever 
been  the  object  of  the  Netheriaodir 
Government.  Afraid  to  compete  with 
the  I'ritish  manufacturer  and  mcr- 
ciiuni  m  thc^o  distant  marts,  thev  h^ive 
for  sereral  centuries  jealously  watched 
the  progress  of  England  in  those 
quarters,  and  stnigglid  to  jiivjutli.'C 
tiie  feelings  of  the  natives  against  the 
reception  of  our  countrymen.  Bo^ 
as  the  principles  of  free- trade  become 
more  fully  developed,  and  Ititer- 
nutional  jusitice  Ix'tter  understood,  the 
itillueuce  of  such  a  spirit,  weak  as  it 
is,  will  beec)mc  so  fiiint,  that  none  will 
openly  stand  up  as  its  supporters,  or 
cndeavntir  to  command  res|)ect  for  a 
rule  whicit  has  no  foundation,  but  in 
the  spirit  of  national  monopoly. 

The  determine  rejection  by  tbe 
Japanese  of  every  proposal  that 
been  introduced  to  them  for  the  re- 
newal of  commercial  lelatfoaii  is 
another  plea  iu  the  eyes  of  tiks  ss- 
clusionists  for  foldings  our  arm?  and 
allowing  this  iat|>ortaut  :»ubject  to 
The  example  of  the  Portuguese  is 
brought  forward  as  an  illustratioa  to 
favoi^r  t?ii  ir  proposition  and  cnidi 
that  of  tlieir  opponents. 

Dming  the  laat  embassy,  the  dele* 
gates  of  this  Government  no  sooner  set 
foot  upon  the  territory  of  Japan,  (hn 
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ihey  were  seized  and  .•^utntnarily  ex- 
o<  iited.  Bat  such  a  deed  can  only 
intitnitbtc  a  [»co{)lo  conscious  of  their 
own  weakness  and  inability  to  avenfre 
so  apparently  groj>s  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  nsdons ;  and  upon  further  in- 
vestigaUon^  the  real  origin  of  the 
barbarous  conduct  will  Lc  t'ounil  in 
the  rigid  character  of  the  law  which 
fotklv&  the  nathro  to  traffic  with  a 
foreigner,  and  the  severe  penalties 
n*^;ir-h"(l  to  the  violation  of  It.  In 
1608,  Captain  Pellew  having  been 
driven  into  tho  harbour  of  Xan^isaki, 
from  stress  of  weather,  and  being  in 
great  want  of  provisions,  sent  to  the 
Governor,  and  retpiested  that  he 
might  be  supplied  with  such  thin||s 
as  were  necessaiy  for  himself  and  hts 
crew»  money  being  oflered  in  exchange. 
The  only  answer  he  rec'cived  wji?, 
that  unless  he  instantly  sailed  out  of 
port*  the  batteries  would  be  opened 
upon  him.  The  English,  however* 
were  not  to  be  frightened  oH',  and  they 
replied,  that  unless  provisions  were 
forwarded,  the  town  would  be  bat- 
tered al>out  the  heacb  of  the  inhabit 
iunts.  Tliis  luul  the  desired  t  froct ; 
the  provif*!ons  were  hron^rht,  Imt  the 
Governor  immediately  killed  himself, 
and  in  doinff  so,  saved  the  fives  of  bis 
wife  and  children,  and  prevented  Ids 
land  from  brine  confiscat(*d,  accord in<! 
to  the  law  of  the  country.  6uch 
inhuman  practices  can  only  exist  in  a 
country  where  the  people  are  simk 
verj'  low  in  the  pc.ile  of  civilisation; 
and  it  wn  o  some  jusiitication  for  our 
demandiut^,  in  stronger  terms,  admis- 
sioR  to  traffic  %vith  their  merchants, 
who  are  really  desirous  to  visit  foreign 
shores,  and  exchange  their  j»ro<!uc- 
tiuik>  tor  our  merchandise,  but  are 
restricted  by  the  severe  and  savage 
law  to  which  we  have  alluded,  that  we 
niijrht  introduce  ninonijst  them  milder 
and  more  humane  ideas  of  ffovcromciit. 

We  have  stated  frankly  the  three 
arguments  which  the  opponents  of  % 
tni??<ioii  to  J;i[i;in  Ijriiig  chiefly  against 
it — the  unprotitableness  of  the  i>cheme, 
the  failure  of  former  expeditions,  and 
the  severe  national  law  of  exclusion ; 
the  first  wr  h  il!  be  able  to  prove  false 
ail' I  utterly  ualuntuhMl ;  and  the  two 
laat  |irescnt  no  insunnountable  dif- 
fieolties  when  sufficient  influence  is 
exerted,  and  enterprise  exhibited. 

To  give  a  clear  and  fair  view  of  the 
subject,  und  to  place  it  in  a  |a-oper 
liglit,  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  a 


brief  snmman*  of  the  connnercial  re- 
lations which  have  existed  between  Ja- 
pan and  other  countries,  and  made  the 
then  western  world  acquainted  with 
its  existence,  and  the  value  of  its  pro- 
ductions; but  it  was  subse(jiuent  to 
the  dii!eovery  of  Anu  ilea  by  Cbns- 
topher  Columbus,  tbatit:i  true  poeitioii 
wafi  understood. 

The  Portuguese,  from  1^  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  had  been  active  in 
exphiriiiix  tlie  Eas'tcm  seas;  r-.tnl  after 
landing  on  dilU  rt  nt  ( Diists  anil  inlands 
newly  discovered  in  the  year  1552,  one 
of  thdr  navigators,  driven  by  stormy 
weather,  wjis  accltlentally  thrown  upon 
itf*  coast,  and  compelled  to  take  shelter 
in  one  of  its  harbours.  The  reception 
the  crew  met  with  was  kind  and  hos. 
pitable.  They  were  Eiipplied  with 
whatever  was  necessary  for  their  com- 
fort, tho  rciitoration  of  their  strength 
and  the  refitting  their  shattered  ship  $ 
and  they  finally  departed,  impi^essed 
with  a  deep  sense  nf  ^natitude  for  the 
kindness  tiicy  had  experienci  d,  and 
with  a  vast  idea  of  the  we:Jih  of  tlie 
country. 

The  illustrious  traveller,  Marco 
polo,  altlinn.rh  he  difl  not  visit  the 
kingdom,  hiui  heuni  of  its  in'eat  riches 
at  tho  court  of  Knblni  Khan,  and 
spread  the  fame  of  it  to  his  own  coun- 
trymen. "They  have  gold,"  he  tells 
them,  "  in  the  greateht  abundance, 
but  the  king  does  not  allow  it  to  be 
exported."  There  we  find  an  intima- 
tion of  the  re>tncti  (l  nature  of  the 
conuaerce  ot  Japan  thus  early.  Hid 
description  of  the  palace  of  the  king 
is,  doubtle£;s,  exa<r^erated ;  but  it  con- 
veys to  us,  in  vivid  colouring,  a  glow- 
in^:  [»ietui*e  of  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try, and  proved  a  successful  bait  to 
the  cupidity  of  his  commercial  coun- 
trymen. 

Tlie  discovery  which  the  nnfi>rtunate 
shipwrecked  TortugeMi  had  made,  and 
the  treatment  they  received,  induced 
others  to  avail  themselves  of  the  open- 
ing thus  formed,  and  numbers  left 
their  own  country  to  seek  on  tiiese  tlis- 
tant  shores  adventures  of  a  speculative 
nature,  and  to  enrich  themselves  by 
the  production<i  of  tlx '.Japanese  is^lands. 
A  trade  with  the  nalivis,  earned  on 
with  energy  and  activity,  they  fore- 
saw wonl<f  become  exceedingly  lucra- 
tive, and  they  redoubled  their  efibrts 
to  gain  a  firmer  footing.  Hence  mar- 
riagu«  were  eoutractcd  and  itoleuuused 
between  the  Japanese  and  Portugese ; 
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wk'.vi  establishments  were  formed ;  they 
entered  Rctiv^ly  into  alt  the  conoenit 

of  povernnu'nt,  ami  raniiiied  through 

nil  the  civil  and  political  in^tltntion*  of 
country  ;  Uit  the  J>utch,  who 
iK«  (•«]ually  vigilant  to  extend  their 
comnK  I connections,  quickly  foU 
luvvt  (1  in  thoii"  trark,  aiwl  laiult  (1  l»y  a 
similar  mi^^lurtune  us  that  which  hrst 
brought  the  Portugcj^  to  the  sJiores  of 
Japan,  on  the  same  coasts.  A  trading 
fleet,  consistinp;  of  five  sail,  which  had 
Imi  ii  fitted  out  from  the  Texel,  suftcre'l 
much  at  sea,  and  were^  after  several 
days  of  tcmpcRtuous  weather,  eept- 
ntod.  (>t  these  ve8.scls  only  one 
e8ca|>cd,  whiih  was  forttinnt*  !)  driven 
into  a  Japanese  port.  The  crew  of  it 
were>  however,  in  a  yerf  exhausted 
state,  from  the  fati<;ue,  Bunger,  and 
nnxietv  thev  had  un<!«  rjonc,  nnd  rose 
with  fifclins'^  rf  joy,  awakened  by  the 
prospect  ol  ha\  ins  ctmxot  safely  to  land, 
but  another  reo^ion  awaited  tliem. 
The  Portuguese,  whom  they  used  as 
interpreters,  jealous  of  the  riralry  of 
Uie  l)utch,  represented  th(^  unfortu- 
nate navigators — helpless,  and  in  a 
dcHtitute  condition — as  epics  ;  and 
It   1-   iMiibaljli.'  fato  that  ii!>Mn'lr 

toilows  the  (H'U-rubber  overtook  tlie 
gix'atcr  part  of  these  men  ;  however 
one  of  the  number,  an  English, 
man,  of  tlio  natne  of  Addams,  wa" 
more  fortunate  :  and  having  es- 
caped, lived  to  beeuine  an  influential 
man  in  the  country,  and  by  his  favour 
at  court  waiJ  enabled  to  do  many  a 
good  service  to  the  Enj^li'sli,  Dntch, 
and  even  Portuguese,  although  the^' 
hadbutill  deserved  sadi  kindness  at  his 
hands. 

Frequent  voynfrea  were  made  after 
this  by  different  Euroiwan  nations  to 
Japan,  and  the  treasures  they  brought 
back  fi^ded  not  a  little  to  the  weidth 
of  the  adventurers.  The  enerc:y  of 
the  EnprVtsh  allowed  no  opposition  to 
check  their  progress,  or  damp  that 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  so  enunently 
qualified  the  navkatofe  of  this  period 
to  encounter  the  dangers  of  unknown 
seati  and  untiied  climatea. 

This  ardour  on  their  part  was  Idndlj 
f  (strrrd  by  the  fonjremal  government 
of  KlizalHth.  Til  is  queen  ]>ri(1cd  her- 
self on  till-  pn^sptMity  of  her  entmtry, 
and  had  the  t^^aeily  and  penelratiuu 
to  foresee  that  the  Enf^isn  must  be. 
conic  a  connnereial  nation,  and  that 
their  iiultistrr  eonld  fin<!  It*"  proj>er  re- 
ward only  in  other  markets  of  the 


world.  Hence  she  encouraged  asri- 
gatton,  Mimulated  her  sobjecta  to  un. 
dcrtake  disdnt  voyi^  or  diseomy, 

and  to  make  known  everk'qwsrter  of  «b« 
globe.  Tbif  conduct  on  her  part 
originated  doubtless  the  East  India 
Company,  as  tt  was  fonned  shortly  after 

— a  company  which  has  eventualiy 
become  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
inlluential  Ixxliee  in  the  world,  and 
exercises  a  re^l  authority  over  millions 
of  foreign  subjects. 

The  prospect  of  wealth  disclosed  liy 
the  discovery  of  Japan,  excited  this 
honoursble  Mention  of  merduats 
to  comi^ete  bddly  with  their  forei<io 
iv  i  /hbours,  and  to  send  vessels  of  tLcir 
own  to  these  distant  islands.  It  was 
during  Uie  stay  of  the  eighth  ex- 
pedition,  fitted  out  by  tbem  und^ 
the  command  of  CajitaJn  Saris,  thzi 
two  events  of  commercial  inij>or!ard» 
took  place  here.  An  Engti»k  lacton- 
was  bu3t  and  worloed^  and  an  agree, 
ment  between  the  iwtive  goverooHMit 
and  the  Eas*  India  Hou«-'e  di-awn  up, 
for  the  unrestricted  intercourse  of  one 
nation  with  the  other.  Tliis  gentle- 
man  so  ingratiated  hhnself  into  the 
favonr  of  the  Japanefe,  yfho  lind 
already  l>ecn  well-disposed  towards 
the  English,  by  their  frank  and  friend- 
ly character,  that  they  t  ntered  freely 
into  all  his  schf  mos  f«,>r  tlie  arlvanf^f'- 
luent of  trade,  and  the  (U  \  elopmcnt  of 
the  resources  of  the  country.  The  let- 
lershe  brought  with  lura  (hun  the  British 
monarch  were  received  with  marks 
of  peculiar  distinrti(»n,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  English  were  gaining  a 
strong  hold  on  the  aflections  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  jpeople.  During  his 
visit  to  the  enpital,  wliirh  ho  did 
at  the  express  request  of  the  Empe- 
ror, he  met  with  his  fellow- countriv 
man,  Addams,  whom  he  tVMmd  occupy- 
iii«i;  a  l.i  di  jHWlion  in  the  estimation 
of  the  court.  Mis  influence,  as  we 
liave  befoi-e  observc<l,  became  ven 
great,  and  it  is  probable  tiiat  it  was  by 
his  a«s)stanc^  that  Captain  Saris  pre- 
vnilffl  ujwn  the  natirc  Go^■emnit*nt  to 
agree  to  the  terms  of  the  following 
treaty; — 

Weg|«e  fres  fianm  t»  them^ctKr 
till-  Kiug  of  Great  Britain,  via.,  fiir  ThOMSI 

Smith,  (governor,  and  the  Compam' of  the 
East- India  ini-rduuils  mid  advtuiurtrs  Jtu 
ever,  safely  to  cojue  iiito  any  of  the  ports  of 
the  cmpin*  of  .Tap;vn,  witli  thi  ir  'li'r.s  and 
merchandisoi  without  any  hiaUrance  to  ttaB 
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or  their  goo(l%  arxl  to  abide,  buy,  and 
baiinr,  «eoSftitng  to  Chdr  manner,  with  ftU 
natioiii— to  turry  here  loii^  a:i  tlipv  thiok 
good,  ami  to  depart  at  tbeir  pleaaure.'* 

The  result  of  this  commerce  was 
liighly  fiiYOnraUe  to  all  those  engaged 
ta  it.  Tlia  English,  Dutch,  and^Por- 
tninir?c  rcnpcd  rich  liarvt-sts  from  it ; 
yet  they  could  ill  brook  the  pro!*pcrity 
of  each  other.  European,  a.s  well  as 
Kastem  pnlitiot,  made  tho  Dutch  jea- 
lous of  the  English,  and  the  Portu- 
jrnese  liated  both  for  their  intcrffroncc 
iu  Ju|)anese  atliiirs.  A  continual  con- 
test waa  kept  up  between  these  three 
interests,  and  the  attempts  of  the 
Dutch  to  render  their  national  ini|)ort- 
ance  colossal  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jap m- 
esc,  often  exposed  them  to  the  ridi> 
cule  of  their  neighbome. 

But  a  period  was  fast  approaching 
when  the  struggles  of  all  should  be  flu|>- 

f>rcssed,  and  the  wiliest  alone  obtain  the 
avour  of  that  eourt  which  waa  hence* 
forth  to  exclode  the  footsteps  of  the 
ft>reij5ncr.  Christianity  had  been  in- 
troduced by  the  Jesuits  -shortly  after 
the  Portage^4j  lli-st  settleil  ia  the  coun- 
try.  Its  progress  was  impeded  by 
many  ditricultics,  arising  from  an  igoo- 
rHnce  of  the  lan?nnj:re,  manners,  and 
habits  of  the  Ja|>Hnc»c.  However,  the 
persevering  eflorts  of  the  Catholic 
missionaries  w«re  erowned  with  con- 
siderablo  success,  and  numbers  of  the 
natives  enlisted  Tuidcr  the  banner  of 
the  crostf.  But'  no  sooner  had  the 
Jesuits  obtained  an  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  thus  ac<|uired 
a  certain  anionnt  of  ]ii)T'."C!r,  \\vm\  the 
gimplieity  ot'  jiriaching  was  iliix)wn 
a&ide,  and  the  wea]K)ns  of  carnal  war- 
fare seised  to  propagate  tho  })eace- 
ful  doctrines  of  Christ.  The  furious 
7.»  :il  nt'  ucwly  arrived  ]>ri('st8  knew  no 
bouDiL> ;  they  exhorted  their  converts 
to  rise  against  the  idolaftry  of  the  peo- 
plot  and  destroy  by  file  the  saored 
edifices  of  tlie  country.  S<»  early 
the  year  luiH),  scarcely  half  a  ccutur) 
irom  the  introduction  of  the  Por- 
iogneee  into  thekbgdonit  commotioiiB 
bad  been  raised  with  the  aTOWCfl  pur- 
pose  of  cradicaf incr  the  ancient  reli- 
gion, and  establishing  Christianity  in 
Its  stead.  But  though  the  native 
Christians*  inHoencc  gave  a  great  ac- 
cession of  stren^h,  still  there  was  a 
more  powcrfn!  party  in  the  ^tato  who 
li  it  justly  incensed  at  the  bold  and 
daring  KOtions  of  tke  Jesuit**  and  the 


tumultuous  struggles  of  their  follow- 
ers. While  Um^  court  was  favourable 
to  tbe  introduction  of  Christianity, 
and  the  meekness  of  the  cross  was 
adopti'd  liy  its  professors  in  their  prac- 
tice, all  was  well ;  but  at  this  time  the 
Gownment  was  usurped,  and  tfae 
usurper)  to  strengthen  his  pontion* 
and  render  his  tin-one  more  secure, 
sided  with  tiic  stronger  party ;  he 
countenauce<l  the  idolatries  ol*  the 
country,  and  discouraged  the  Gliristian 
religion.  This  inflamed  the  inordi* 
nate  burst  of  indignation  and  ambition 
on  the  part  of  Xha  Jesuits,  aud»  un- 
der theur  influence,  the  missionary 
friars  preached  doctrines  subversive 
((fall  order  and  authority,  and  incited 
tJie  native  Christians  to  overthrow 
tiie  Government,  seize  tho  suj^reme 
power,  and  hold  the  administration  of 
atl'airs  in  their  own  hands.  Papers 
were  also  irivcn  in  by  tlie  Dutch  to 
the  governor  of  Firaiido,  pur|>orting  to 
eontain  prooft  of  a  widely-circulated 
oonspira^  amongst  the  Portuguese 
and  Japanese  Christians  against  the 
Government.  The  supposed  author 
of  ihefle  docuuieut^  \im  seized  and 
executed,  and  a  decree  passed,  wfaicb 
banished  the  Portuguc.se  from  those 
territories,  and  closed  fur  ever  Ja- 
pan and  its  de])endencies  against  the 
admia.'iion  of  foreigners.  But  this  was 
not  all,  a  severer  blow  was  vet  to  be 
struek  ;  tlie  Christian  name  had  been 
brought  into  reproach,  and  a  violent 
persecution  arose;  the  storm  raged 
mcessantly  against  its  professors  of 
every  age,  sez«  and  station,  until 
Chri-fianity  was  utterly  suppressed  an< I 
rooted  out  of  tlie  land.  Thi?  hap- 
pened in  1637.  1' rom  this  |>eriod,  all 
commercial  relatiooi  between  Japan 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  ceased ;  two 
exceptions  were  made  to  this  decree: 
the  Dutch,  who  bad  been  active  in 
discovering  the  eonspinusy,  and  instru- 
mental in  suppressing  the  rcbellioo, 
were  allowed  the  privilege  of  sending 
two  ships  annually  to  Japan,  but  un- 
der such  restrictions  as  made  their 
crews.  Sot  tbe  time  being,  prisoners. 
The  native  authorities  and  the  Chi- 
nese were  al>o  permitted  to  equip 
six  junks,  for  the  same  }>ort,  and  on 
the  same  conditions  they  carry  out 
their  plans  of  aggrandisement. 

"We  shall  now  glance  at  some  of  tl»c 
attt^mptii  which  have  since  been  mnde 
to  revive  the  trade  with  that  couuiry. 

The  Portuguese  felt  no  litde  jea- 
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lous}-  ot  the  Dutch,  aud  so  early  as 
tbree  ye«n  after  their  expulnon,  ivere 
influenced  by  the  dcsiiv  of  re;;ni]i!iig 

their  i:if!uonrf> ;  a<*e(>nlin<zly  ii  iN  puta- 
tion  was*  »eiit  to  Nan^^jmki,  con«<i>ting 
of  seventy-three  iK-rsons,  and  with  all 
possible  poinn  they  sOQ^ht  to  impress 
the  JapanesL'  Emperor  with  the  dignity 
of  their  claims^  and  the  sincerity  of 
their  inti-ntions.  2\o  sooner,  however, 
did  they  ^ct  foot  on  hit  territory,  than 
be  gave  orders  for  their  immediate 
detention  ;  they  were  seii^od.  c:!«t  in- 
to prison,  aud  sixty-one  out  of  the 
seventy-three  were'  ekcentod;  the 
other  twelve  were  placi'din  a  junk  and 
sent  adrift  upon  the  occ;i*^,  v  lth  a 
meS!Mi<xe  of  personal  deliauce  to  the 
Portuguese  mouurch.  These  unfor- 
tunate men  were  never  afterwjuxls 
hoard  of.  In  1674,  the  English  at- 
tempted to  re-open  a  c<nnmorctal  in- 
tercourse with  the  Japanese,  and  sailed 
thither  with  a  eony  of  the  old  agree, 
ment  in  their  hamls.  Aftorsome  con- 
f*>r('nfv  and  imieh  delay,  the  permission 
was  tiuaily  rctiised,  aud  the  same  re- 
euU  hss  attended  the  various  eicpedi* 
tions  that  have*  at  dilferent  times,  tm- 
dertaken  the  task.  So  Ai/ilant  and 
searching  are  the  authorities  of  the  Ja- 
panese governmciil,  that  no  deception 
can  impose  uponorelude  them.  Durtn^^ 
the  late  war,  when  all  direct  commu- 
nication was  cut  olVto  the  Dutch,  they 
freighted  an  American  vessel  with  a 
valuable  cargo,  and  proceeded  on  the 
aeeu.^tomed  voyage.  AV'hen  within 
tlie  harbour  <»f  Nangasaki,  the  govern- 
ment agents  (j^uickiy  discovered  that 
tiie  bnUd  of  the  ship  was  ^Uflbrent 
from  that  they  had  seen  before;  the 
gooils,  which  were  of  iMinli.-h  iTinrm 
lacture,  wore  examined,  and  luund  to 
be  of  a  liner  texture,  while  even  the 
crew  appcare<l  dissimilar  to  their  fbr« 
nier  visitors.  These  circnmFtances  ex- 
cited the  suspicions  of  the  Japanese; 
they  ordered  the  cai^^o  to  be  rc- 
shippcd,  the  sailon  to  embark,  and 
the  vessel  instantly  to  quit  the  har- 
bour. Vorsensburg,  who,  on  tlie  part 
of  the  Russians,  endeavoured  to  over- 
come the  oonoeited  hnmour  of  the  go- 
vernment, met  with  no  better  success: 
ami  the  exju  ditiou  from  Singapore,  in 
18:^7.  just  two  centuries  after  the  pro- 
cliiiaaiiun  of  the  grand  edict  of  Ije- 
roits,  encountered  a  hostile  reception, 
and  was  compelled  to  retreat. 

Under  pretence  of  restorin;i  to  their 
countrymeu  some  Japanese  t>tulors  who 


had  been  shipwrecked,  tbey  ventured 
to  enter  the  miy  of  Nan^asakt.  It  wss 
hoped  that  the  very  rumour  of  their 
intontion5  would  coMciliat<'  the  ;it7'i-- 
tions  of  the  people,  and  win  over  ilie 
Government  to  a  consent  to  the  pro- 
posal for  an  cxt^trion  of  their  oon- 
mercc.  This,  ho\vcv»  r.  was  not  the 
case.  The  spirit  of  the  authoritif*?  re- 
mained indexible,  aud  the  vessels  were 
warned  ofi*  from  every  part  of  the 
coast  which  they  attempted  to  sp. 
preach. 

W«  have  thus  given  a  brief  skctdi 
of  the  commercial  relations  that  fasve 

existed  between  Japan  and  the  coun- 
tries  of  Kiirnpo.  as  well   a*  of  the 
friuudiy  attempt !»  tlmt  have  Ijeen  niaile 
at  re-opening  them.    One  grand  fea- 
ture marks  the  whole — the  rapadoos 
character  of  that  barbarian  Govern- 
ment,   It  is  worth  our  while  to  con- 
sider how  far  the  people  are  concerntfd 
in  the  nuuntenan<»  of  sacfa  rigid  re- 
strictioBs,  and  what  are  their  real  de- 
sires in  connexion  with  the  ?!Thf«H't. 
Of  course  the  sphere  of  observation 
that  has  been  opened  to  us  is  very 
limited ;  and  to  form  general  con* 
clusicT!--  fin  jinrticiilar  data,  mnv  ap- 
pear to  many  as  likely   to  ieail  iiuo 
error.    Wni  we  have  the  inscrutable 
law  of  nature  as  our  authority,  voA 
we  find  in  all  her  operations  the  pnn- 
ciple  of  extension  and  dcvelop  ncnU 
No  pcsople  has  ever  yet  been  disco- 
vered desirous  of  confining  their  infer- 
oonrso  within  the  Iwundarios  of  their 
own  territory.    The  progre?sive  ten- 
dency of  <  iviiisation,  aud  the  investi- 
gating spirit  <^  intidlectQal  agents, 
loririu  us  to  believe  it  consistent  with 
the  will  ol"  a  whole  nation  to  dwell  in 
uttt-r  seclusion   from  all  othenv— an 
alien  member,  cut  olT  from  the  gwst 
brotherhood  of  humanity.    The  Go- 
vernment,  it  is  true,  e<luc:ite«  th*'''^ 
in  the  belief  that  they  arc  sprung 
from  demigods,  and  hence  they  des- 
pise oilier  races  as  inferior  to  them- 
selve><.    A  nation  will  alwin-s  submit 
to  be  uioiiMed  by  its  Government, 
until  it  has  become  sudicienUy  instruct- 
ed to  be  ^labled  to  form  theories  ftr 
itself.   But  it  has  been  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  tho  Japanese  are  df^'irons 
ot'  foreign  truiie.    On  occasions  when 
foreigners  have  carried  on  interoouiss 
with  thent,  they  have  always  bett 
found  desirous  of  extending  their  re- 
lations, and  visiting  other  c*>uutra'3. 
They  exhibit,  whoa  accidcatidly  <^ 
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bv  slorm  on  a  distnnt  co  kst,  a  de- 
jirre  ot  curiosity  aud  intellinence — in 
spite  of  their  edticatioii— wliich  sur* 
prises  strangers.  Once  ix'tumed,  how- 
ever, to  their  own  country,  they  fink 
under  the  baneful  iniluencc  ol'  the  sur- 
v^ance  wbicli  thdr  Goreniinetit 
maintains,  and  becomo  tugeAn  the  snb- 
jocf  s  of  barbarism. 

The  laws,  and  the  ccrt'iinty  of  pu- 
nishmeut,  dej^rivc  them  oi  ihut  iude- 
pendence^  which,  as  InraTe  men^  they 
would  naturally  be  iiipposcd  to  poa- 
a^ss.  It  has  been  asserted,  however, 
that,  even  in  vioktion  of  the  strict  laws 
of  the  eoantey,  a  system  of  secret  trade 
exists,  and  that  a  vessel  freqttently 
nnters  one  oft  he  [lort??  of  the  islands  on 
pretence  of  taking  shelter  against  a 
»toriu,  and  that  the  merchmidise  is 
secretly  offered  for  gale,  while  the 
{)cople  manifest  the  greatest  eagerness 
to  luTonic  purchasers,  and  give  high 
prices  Ibr  the  ai  tieles  they  select. 

From  the  jjeriod  when  the  exclufsive 
9nbeai  was  adopted  by  the  Japanese* 
ibc  country  has  been,  for  the  most 
part,  left  tmexplored.  Its  domestic 
Lifitory  and  condition  form  social  and 
and  political  problems.  Occanonally 
agleam  of  information  has  reached  OS 
fi-om  the  far  East,  through  the  medium 
of  some  intelligent  Dutchman,  who, 
availing  himself  of  the  privilege  granted 
to  bis  conntr^'men*  has  Tentured  into 
the  interior  of  the  maritime  province, 
to  jrlean  what  knf>w!e<ljre  he  could  from 
a  rapid  glance  at  the  country,  and  the 
oncertam  light  of  native  docnmonts. 
Travellers  of  other  countries  have  also 
a*Mt  (1  soMifthlnpr  to  the  Ptm-k  thus  ira- 
thcred  ;  hul  the  ureal  luilkof our  know- 
ledijc  we  receive  froui  the  llollandei's, 
ancf  to  them  we  are  chiedy  indebted  for 
what weknowonthesnbject.  The K  ai n- 
efl  aii'l  rnf irpri^incr  Kempfer  details 
the  produce  of  the  islands,  and  gives  a 
lodd  account  of  the  manners  of  the 
people*  the  form  of  the  government, 
the  number  of  the  population,  and  the 
extent  ol"  their  eitie*?,  the  truth  of  which 
has  been  generally  corroborated  by 
recent  traveHers.-  It  is  not  intended 
here,  however,  to  enter  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  people  the  features  of 
the  countrj'  j  for  these  we  reter  the 
reader  to  a  former  number  of  the 
Maoazims,  where  he  will  find  them 
amply  treated  of,  witli  a  detail  of  the 
niore  recent  expeditions/    it  is  our 


oVject  rather  to  fketeh  ll  e  resources 
of  the  couutry  ready  to  be  developed, 
and  capable  of  yielding  a  richharvestto 
reward  the  enterprise  of  the  merchant. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  iiiiprirt.nu'c 
to  the  manufacturer  to  know  the  num- 
ber of  his  customers.  In  the  present 
instance,  a  large  field  has  been  laid 
open  to  his  expectations,  though  the 
population  of  Japan  bas  heen  variously 
stated.  The  general  opinion  is  that 
there  are  between  thirty  and  forty  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants,  and  the  truth  ap- 
pears to  be  between  these  two  fiirures. 
Japan  bears  somewhat  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  rest  of  Asia  as  Gre4\t  Bri- 
tain does  to  the  European  continent. 

It  i<  nearly  in  the  same  latitude,  and 
enjoys,  like  us,  a  mutability  of  climate, 
wbieh  renders  it  exceedingly  healthy, 
and  its  people  hardy  and  mdustrious. 
There  are  three  principal  islands, 
Nophon,  Kiiuifm,  and  Srt';fil;f,  v;}ii>sc 
area  exceeds  that  of  the  JiriLish  islands 
by  nearly  40,000  square  miles.  The 
capital,  Yado,  ctmtains,  according  to 
some  calculations,  from  a  million  to  a 
milhon  and  a-half  of  inhabitants  ;  by 
the  natives  it  is  said  to  contaiu  tea 
nuUions.  Captain  Golownin  expressed 
his  doubt  to  the  governor  when  this 
statement  avhh  made  to  him,  and  ac- 
eordin«'lv  a  plan  of  the  citv  was  d?«?- 

t>layed,  bbowiug  it  to  contain  two  mil- 
ions  of  bouses.  Meaco,  Sakay,  Osaka, 
Wagsaka,  and  Kongtisaki,  also  rank 
with  the  imperial  city.  The  lir.'-t  f»f 
these  is  supposed  to  have  a  popula- 
tion exceeding  five  hundred  thousand ; 
the  last,  upwards  of  sevmty  thousand. 
The  other  eitli-s  and  towns  are  said  to 
be  very  populous,  liS  well  as  the  wunt- 
Icss  villages.  Ueocc  it  is  certain  that 
Japan  wonld  offer  a  vast  number  of  con- 
simiers,  and  form  a  productive  market 
for  the  disposal  of  nnr  mnniifaeturers. 

But  to  those  acquainted  with  the 
geography  of  the  far  East,  it  is  evident 
that  the  advantages  would  not  rest 
hfTC.  S]t(jiild  .T;ij)an  l>eeonie  open  to 
us,  the  t'r('( [ueiit  navigators  of  thope 
seas  would  create  for  us  a  line  of  p«>rls 
from  one  extremity  of  the  Archinelugo 
to  the  other,  up  along  the  kingdom  of 
Siam,  nnd  Cochin  China,  to  the  coasts 
of  the  Celestiiii  Empire,  as  far  as  J apan. 
Thus,  from  Singapore  and  Sarawak 
to  Nangasaki  and  Yeddo,  murkets 
would  be  opened  for  the  dtsposid  of 
our   merchandise^  and  incalculable 
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ptoros  of  wealth  be  returned  to  the 
home  producer.  These  are  no  vain 
conjcctnreSr  but  the  result >  <.i"  daily 
cxp<_nencc  and  iin  >  vti^ration.  Islandi^) 
now  little  kiitnvn  to  us,  would  n.'ceive 
our  vci^-U  into  their  harbour.^  and 
wel<v>me  from  them  the  tight  of  ciTiKa* 
at  ion.  As  the  products  of  these  dis- 
tant countries  become  more  fully  de- 
vclopcdy  we  are  a£i>i?ured  the  exit^in^ 
apathy  will  be  diaaipated,  aod  the  tide 
of  public  i^inion  will  tlow  in  the  right 
direction.  It  rnnnrt  Imt  surprise  OS 
that,  there  shuuKi  exiist  any  clan  re- 
luctant to  admit  the  adrantages  that 
iiiufft  aocme  to  British  industry  from 
the  formation,  in  distant  regions,  of 
peaceful  alliiinces,  liir  the  purj'o^e  of 
enlar^inj;  the  operations  of  our  com- 
mercial  system.  That  the  wealth  of 
Japan  is  h  aj<  could  reranneratc  us 
anjplv  for  tlu'  export  of  o'lr  mmnfflc- 
turetif  all  writers  on  the  ^ubiect  a<linit. 
Few  eTcr  had  better  opportunities  of 
eitimatinit  the  riches  of  the  rej^on  than 
our  coniitn  mnn,  Addanis,  who  re^Tili d 
at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  uiaiiy 
yeai-s,  and  was  intimately  ac4]iiainted 
with  the  intcnial  afltiira  of  the  i^npire. 
S)>eaking  of  the  trade,  he  say,-* :  **  Silks 
and  cloth"  are  very  vendible  connnodi- 
ties  there,  and  that  for  i-eady  mone>'. 
The  Japanese  have  wherowitiial  to  be 
very  good  paymasters,  and  can  aflbrd 
to  jfive  (he  iH'-t  rates  for  a  commodity, 
having  gold  and  sUver  enoagh  ui  their 
own  ooantry.**  This  is  the  testimony 
of  a  man  who  lived  there  before  the 
intenli<^'tionof  tr.iile  toall  butthe  Dutch 
and  Chinese.  Ikit  a  more  recent  writer 
describes  the  Japanese;  as  verv'  wealthy, 
and  giving  the  most  extravagant  prices 
for  artich  s  tliat  strike  their  I'aiiey. 

But  it  will  be  worth  while  to  con- 
aider  what  the  Japanese  can  give  us  in 
return  for  the  hardware  of  Birming- 
ham, and  the  manufactured  goods  of 
Manchester,  and  to  mentirjn  in  fh  tail 
the  known  productions  of  their  country; 
tliough  it  most  be  undeittood  that  we 
arc  far  from  being  able  to  all'ord  a 
jU  fmite  5t"tri'if nf,  as  it  is  hanily  pos. 
gible  to  e.HtimaLe  the  extent  to  which 
these  resources  may  be  developed  uu- 
der  encouraging  influences.  That 
which  will,  doubtless,  constitute  the 
most  important  rtrticlo  of  trade  is 
the  gold.  No  country  in  the  world  is 
more  abondant  in  this  mineraL  It  is 
true  that,  in  the  early  agei»  exaggerat- 
ed aeeount^j  were  given  of  the  plenty 
of  the  precious  meiaU  iu  the  uinos  of 


Japan.  The  palace  of  the  king  was 
represented  by  Mareo  Polo  aa  roofed 
with  fine  plates  of  gold,  and  its  oeiUngs 

foniu  d  oi  the  Fame  eo?tly  materia'- ; 
but  thou^rh  ive  arc  not  n  a(l\  to  l*e- 
lievc  a  storj'  which  received  creilit  &sA 
created  amasement  in  the  fifteenth 
OOTtury,  yet  we  cannot  refuse  to  re- 
ceive the  idea  tlins  !sn;i2e:-tcd,  and 
give  credence  to  t  he  corroborated  state* 
ments  of  more  recent  wriios.  Be- 
sides, the  discovery  of  g(dd  in  sock 
profiision  in  the  soil  and  rivers  cf  Cali- 
fornia, proves  that  there  are  region* 
where  this  metid  is  as  abandant  as  the 
leas  esteemed  maerals  of  oar  own 
country.  Hut  that  which  gives  the 
gold  of  Japan  its  greatest  value  iji,  its 
extreme  fineness,  it  Iwiog  considered 
the  finest  ever  ditooverea.  It  is  ob> 
taincd  either  as  ore,  or  washed  from 
the  Mnd«.  Small  quantities  are  also 
found  mixed  up  with  the  copj^  ore. ' 
The  managemeotof  the  mines  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor,  to  whom  every 
ri  g;il  iti*  n  3<:  submitted,  and  who  claims 
two  thinls  of  the  profit*  aribin^r  from 
them.  It  i^i  said,  however,  that  the 
lord  of  the  prorince,  where  the  mines 
are,  contrives  to  make  his  share  e.jui- 
valent  to  that  of  his  imp(*rial  master. 

Silver  is  also  found  iu  great  abun. 
dance  in  some  of  the  islands  oonturaooa 
to,  and  dependant  on,  Japan.  Gniis- 
ma,  or  tlie  silver  island,  where  the 
greatest  quantities  are  proaircd,  was 
once  the  obiect  of  a  Spanish  exnedi. 
ti(Mi,  sent  there  by  command  of  the 
king,  who  had  been  attract^  bv  its 
fancifid  appellation.  Its  real  j>o-i. 
tion  was,  however,  so  weU  concciikd. 
that  those  avaricious  narigalmii  aul^ 
homo  without  having  acrompH<hed  the 
des'jn  of  their  v<>>  ren-,  nor  werw  any 
attempts  aftcrward^i  made  to  discover 
ita  locality. 

Another  important,  and  in  fact  the 
chief  article  t>f  rf>mmercc  Ivtween  the 
Japanese  and  the  Dutch,  is  copper. 
This  metal,  whidi  might  fyrm  a  ^ 
laable  material  for  us,  witliout  detri- 
mcnt  tn  onr  home  1rad«\  is  plentilul  in* 
many  parts  of  the  inland,  and  like  the 
gold,  IS  the  finest  iu  tlie  world.  So 
abundant  is  it  that  Kem^ifbr  dedaret 
that  no  country  he  hvcw  of  contained 
a  fri  t  nter  wealth  of  thi^  metal  thin  is 
to  be  found  in  the  minos  of  the  Japan- 
eaa  empire,  and  that  if  extensively 
worked,  wotdd  yield  a  princclv  annaal 
revenue  t<>  (he  <  lovernnienr.  'fhc  cop- 
per is  ot  M  tuie  a  quahljr  that  our  ar- 
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tiMDS  use  it  in  some  parts  of  tbe  watcb 
irbfirc  the  mcchanbm  is  retfiiiivfl  tu  bo 

e\rjTii«!tely  fine,  and  as.Rort  t!iat  no 
other  wUl  answer  the  same  purpose. 

The  Japanese  have  also  several  niiucs 
of  iron,  bnt*  strange  to  say,  this  mineral 
is  much  neglectetl,  and  most  of  their 
articles  of  geueral  use  arc  made  of"  <'oj>- 
ptjr  or  brass.  The  (kmaud  there  lor 
such  manufiicturea  in  hardware  as  we 
could  supply  them  with,  would,  doubt- 
less, become  very  great,  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  >ay,  would  IcUh  a  hiifh 
price.  ihc  ^treii^Lli,  li^htiie8.s,  and 
coDTeniow^  of  oiur  implements  of  agri- 
culture would  commend  them  to  the 
Japanese,  who  arc  themselves  by  no 
means  interior  artisans,  and  the  no- 
velty of  a  thousand  articles  we  should 
intr<>(luoe  would  entice  them  to  become 
purchasers,  and  what  curiosity  nf  fu  st 
eirect4:d,  habit  and  couvenicuce  would 
perpetuate. 

Another  very  important  production 
of  Japait,  and  which  we  mast  not  over- 
look, is  tea.    The  .<t>Il  and  cliiiiato  of 
these  islands  mt:  admirably  adujiled  to 
the  growth  of  this  shrub  ;  and  though 
it  is  tbe  common  beverage  of  the  coun- 
try, they  spare  no  other  space  for  ii 
than  the  (Mlg^es  of  the  corn  and  rice 
fieltis,  and  sumeiitiies  barren  ground, 
where  nothing  else  will  gr<iw.   It  rea- 
dily suggests  Itself  how  easily  this  jdaut 
mluht  he  turned  into  a  valuable  article 
ot  export ;  and  with  a  gnyitcr  degree 
of  care  and  cultivation  it  would  be- 
come ooe  of  the  finest  flavoured  teas 
in  the  world.   Some  of  the  shrubs  cul- 
tivated, especially  for  the  consumption 
ol'  the  wealthy  classes,  produce  au  e:L- 
quisitely-Uavoured  tea.  Infinitely  su- 
perior  to  the  best  we  now  obtain  from 
(  *hinn;  and  the  specimens  which  have, 
at  (iitU'reiit  tiMicn,  ]H-fn  )>rou^hL  into 
the  ijoniloa  uiarkci,  have  sold  at  ex- 
orbitant prices.   Nothing  can  exceed 
the  picti.:  L'-:       ap|>e;irance  of  one  of 
these  rice  fiebl.-,  ilivided  into  innurac- 
i-able  compartments,  yet  all  arranged 
and  planned  so  as  to  afibrd  the  most 
agreeable  diversity,  and  around  each 
division  a  long  line  of  tea  trees,  at  re- 
gular distance:*,  pl:inte<l.    The  paths 
between  are  kept  in  the  most  exquiiuto 
order,  and  swept  and  cleansed,  so  that 
nothing  is  left  which  might  olTend 
the  eve,  or  the  most  di  licalt;  taste. 
Of  the  youun  and  tender  leaves  ot 
this -plant,  dried  and  powdered,  the 
higher  claaaee  make  a  kind  of  soup, 
which  they  take  before  and  after 
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meals ;  and  firlends  are  regaled  with  it 
both  wh(;n  they  enter  and  leave  the 

hou}^. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  niicrht  al>o 
be  made  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
the  merchant.  This  plant  is  much  ne- 
glected in  Japan,  but  the  country  af- 
fords ev(  l  y  facility  for  its  j)roduction 
and  improvemeut;  andilax,  hemp,  riee, 
and  innumerable  other  vegetable  pro. 
ductions  grow  there  In  the  riche>i  lux- 
urianee  and  profusion;  and  tlie  foliage 
of  the  trt  t  s,  the  heauty  of  tlie  Uo\ver:«, 
aud  the  linene^d  uf  the  fruits,  are  CM^ual 
to  any  the  hand  of  nature  lavishes  on 
the  most  favoured  country.  It  would 
oc'enpy  too  nmch  of  our  npaoe  to  de- 
scribe sevcially  all  the  products  of  Ja- 
l»an,  or  to  reveal  the  treasures  of  ita 
soil.  In  addition  to  those  we  have 
already  given,  -vve  may  further  enu- 
merate, as  articles  in  which  there  might 
be  a  lucrative  trade,  tiu,  i»ulphnr,  salt, 
naphtbai  ambergris,  pearls,  agates,  jas- 
pers, and  a  variety  of  submarine  sub< 
stances^,  and  more  than  is  yet  known 
in  ^ums  aud  similar  productions.  To 
insist  more  upon  the  value  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  countiy  is  unnecessary. 
Those  who  would  wish  to  have  further 
iid'orniation  on  the  subject  may  consult 
such  authors  as  Kempfur,  Tnuuberg, 
Siebold,  Charlevoix,  Ac,  all  of  whom 
were  well  acquainted  with  Japan  and 
itf  resources. 

Two  ijuestiuns  naturally  suggest 
themselves  upon  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  subject,  via;.,  what  should 
be  done  to  j)revent  the  faihu^  of  an- 
other expedition?  and  floes  the  present 
time  atlbrd  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  sending  a  misaon  to  Japan  ? 

Undoubtedly  the  preM^nt  time  ia 
favourable  to  such  a  mis>ion,  and 
whatever  >\nr]t  the  Jai)aiiese  have 
hitherto  uiauii'ested  towards  us, 
one  fact  is  undeniably  true,  that 
they  are  conadous  of  our  power,  and 
respect  our  moderation.  The  emii^- 
saries  of  this  nation  are  to  be  found  iu 
neariy  every  port  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire, from  whom  they  receive  a  stricrt 
account  oJ'  the  afliiirs  of  the  world. 
Otir  vie  lories  In  Ttjdia,  even  the  move- 
iwents  of  our  tlcet  in  the  Dardanelles, 
against  Greece,  are  transmitted  to  the 
Government  of  this  kingdom,  with  the 
most  faithful  accurMcy.  They  eagerly 
and  anxiously  watch  the  pro;:rer-s  of 
events,  and  though  cut  ofl',  as  it  were, 
by  their  law  of  secltt8ion»  from  the 
rest  of  mankind^  take  yet  a  jealous 
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iiitrrost  in  tljo  politic**  of  foreign  nji- 
tion!4,  auil  are  tremblingly  scu.Sitivc  to 
the  anprcmch  of  a  t•tr»n^c^  flaf^.  Since 
the  late  war  witii  Ctiitta,  tlu>y  have 
cMl'Ttfiin*-!  ;i  ilif!'*  r,'nt  opinion  of 
our  proweb^' ;  and  tliougli  they  believe 
tbenmelves  a  more  forroidable  nation 
tban  the  CbtncsCt  would  doubtless  be 
more  roafly  to  hear  our  claims,  which 
we  are  l)iH!n'l  tn  urrrc  on  tlie  prtneiples 
ul  intoriiHtiunul  ju.-^lice,  than  previous- 
ly. If  we  regard  otur  position  at  honie> 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  active  tneastu'cs 
filiniild  !  (•  taken  to  0j)cn  new  mnrkcta 
Ibr  the  consumption  of  our  manutitc- 
tures;  while  we  naye  in  our  waiehooses 
in  LoihIod,  Manchester,  Liverpoolf 
liinnin^rham,  and  elsewhere,  ^ods 
lyiu^  unproductive,  and  indui^try  it- 
self  in  a  state  of  stagnation,  it  b  the 
dut^'  of  the  Groyern men t  to  contribute 
it>  mfliuTirc  friwnr'l  fiirllitatlii;:;  com- 
merce, and  ei)L\r-L'!iij;  its  ^jilierr.  'IMie 
merchants  tliem>elves  should  be  watch- 
ful for  such  opportunities,  and  de< 
mand  of  the  executive  an  interference 
in  their  favour.  But  it  too  fn''}Mently 
hajtpcns,  that  those  whose  iuterest  it 
should  be  to  multiply  poit  upon  port, 
as  emporiums  of  commerce,  opjxwe 
every  mcnstm^  that  lia<5  f  >i-  its  object 
the  extension  of  trade,  8wa>  <Hl  by  a 
short-sighted  policy,  and  loolkiug  only 
at  the  present,  unmmdful  of  the  future'. 
Tt  i<  maitirest,  from  the  antagonism 
with  whii  li  the  settlement  of  Labuan 
has  been  met,  and  the  petty  and  tidse 
statements  that  have  been  made  agunst 
its  (Governor,  that  to  &em  the  expen- 
diftirc  of  a  few  thousands  is  a  grievous 
burthen.  Were  they,  howevei',  to  place 
it  in  the  balance  with  what  a  few  years 
would  eflfect,  and  the  gains  that  will 
then  aeenif  diii'ctly  to  the  men'hants, 
and  indirectly  to  the  country,  they  must 
be  satisfied  that  the  protection  \Nlin  ii 
the  Executive  has  given  to  the  rising 
fettlemtnt,  has  not  originated  in  an 
impru<ient  policy,  but  in  the  ikmic- 
trating  and  comprehensive  view  of  a 
wise&mjmment.  They  overlook,  too, 
the  parallel  instance  of  Singapore,  a 
town  which,  thirty  years  Mn<'e.  eon, 
sifitcd  of  a  licw  scattered  huts,  but  is 


now  brt^o-'ic  ti  e  centre  of  a  vast  traile, 
wiiich  is  rajii'liy  increasing,  and  tUilv 
pourin«;  immense  wealth  into  the  eof- 
il-r^  of  the  Brituh  merduinis. 

Hut  it  may  happen,  that  the  Ja- 
panese emperor  may  be  deaf  to  the 
appeals  we  make,  and  des|NBe  our  prs. 
positions.  Are  tfien  our  eflbrt*  to  be 
detcated,  and  are  we  to  \n-  pl.icf  *1  in 
the  same  j>osition  that  wc  occupied 
two  centuries  ago  ?  If  not,  wc  woold  ad- 
Tise  that  Government  should  strength- 
en the  hands  of  the  deputation  by  the 
prcsenc'  '>f  such  a  number  of  ships  as 
might  bo  ihought  calculated  to  demoo- 
stiate  our  power,  and  speak  our  deter« 
mination.  This  is  necessary,  vnoe  «e 
must  not  appear  before  them  a'  «np- 
pliants,  but  as  a  nation  urging  the 
claims  of  nations,  and  plc.idin?  tlis 
cause  of  the  world,  airai list  thii  decree* 
of  a  fraction  of  it.  It  sbouKl  be  tho 
object  of  th<'  envoy  to  point  uut  to  the 
emj)eror,  that  the  law  which  has  se- 
parated his  subjects  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  is  unnatural  and  unjni>t; 
that,  as  members  of  the  one  great 
community,  of  which  everj'  people 
form  a  part,,  they  have  no  r^bt  to 
exclude  the  whole  body  from  their  par- 
tirular  country  ;  that  intcrnati .  nil 
conuu union  is  a  source  of  geuerai  cood, 
and  c^Uculated  to  diffuse  a  libenu  sad 
generous  spirit ;  and  that  it  is  tbein- 
tcntion  of  tlio  British  Government  to 
demand  of  him  a  free  tr.i'le,  the 
futulamental  principle  of  univeraJ 
prosiKjrity. 

Wc  close  our  remarks  by  simply 
stating,  the  time  is  P'<t  f^ir  distant 
when  that  unjust  law  will  be  bn^^eo 
down  I  and  it  only  remains  to  be 
ctded  who  shall  bo  the  agent.  If.  ^ 
we  contenii)Iato,  we  accomplish  this 
object  by  peacable,  but,  at  the  Ritnc 
time,  deci<lcd  means,  wk  shall  reap 
the  benefit ;  if  we  aUow  the  Ko$- 
sians,  or  AmericJins,  or  any  of  the 
nations,  who  are  ea;^er  to  fjaiu  admis- 
sion into  these  territories,  to  aiiticipata 
us,  we  shall  find  a  stronger  men  !>• 
dieted,  and  the  system  of  sccluftioe 
much  more  rigidly  maintained. 
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AN  AFTESIKOQN  WITH  TIIE  ITALIANS. 

»T  JWAttun  run  n.t»QMr. 

Carrisbawn,  Ma]r27Ui,  1850. 

If  you  .ire  an  Aniliian  sdiolar,  as  I  have  no  rt'iison  to  doubt  you  arc,  dear 
Anthony,  you  will  as8ui*edly  Lave  i*cad  the  two  hundml  proverbs  of  the  sage  and 
most  sentontioiu  Aba  Ubeid,  to  whom  Solomon  was  a  simpleton,  and  &iicbo 
Panca  not  fit  to  hold  a  eandlo.  Well,  in  the  113tli  of  his  proverbs  he  thus 
delivers  hinisplf : — '*  You  can't  take  the  curl  out  of  a  (Iojt's  tail,  though  yoii 
anoint  it  daily  with  palni-oil>  and  swathe  it  in  fine  linen.  '  And  indeed  I  quite 
Agree  with  him,  thou^  I  Dew  made  the  trial  But  whether  racli  skitful  treat- 
ment would  bo  efficaoous  or  not  in  un(X)iling  the  caudal  curvature,  certain  it  i:t 
that  the  apothoum  onunriates  a  profound  tnitli,  iiniiK'ty,  *Mhat  what's  bred  in 
the  bone  will  come  out  in  the  lle^li  ;  "  ur,  as  Fiaceus  hath  it,  "  iVaturaia  expelhis 
furca  tanicnusquc  recurret."  So,  liear  Anthony,  of  your  true  scribbler:  if  ho 
have  Uiat  crookedness  in  his  naiorc»  in  vain  will  ^n  essay  to  straighten  him. 
And  of  all  scribblers  youi  rhymester  is  the  most  mveterate.  Let  him  have  but  a 
stump  of  a  pen,  nntl  a  back  (  f  a  letter,  and  he  will  mete  vow  out  "measure  for 
measure  "  to  no  cud,  as  long  m  the  lii  s  upon  him.  Now,  this  is  exactly  my  case 
at  preacnl.  You  have  set  me  agoing,  as  little  boys  do  their  humming-tops,  and 
you  must  even  be  contented  to  wait  till  I  have  run  fiurlydownyand  sung  myself 
to  sleep,  and,  mayhaj),  others  also. 

Let  people  say  what  they  will  about  the  a'lvantn^o?  of  the  town  for  literary 
pursuits,  there  is  no  place  like  the  country  for  stimulating  whatever  genius  one 
may  possess.  If  you  have  anything  rather  heavy  on  hanas,  such  as  an  encyclo- 
psBoia  or  a  universal  history,  come  to  town  by  all  nu  ans,  and  i-epair  every  morn, 
mg,  with  a  crust  of  bn-ad  in  Vdur  pocket,  to  the  ]»ublle  li])raries,  and  thoro  f'-i-tl 
upon  folioti,  and  devour  tlust  by  the  budiel.  I'ut  il'  von  want  a  pleasant  (lirlMtiun 
with  tlie  muse,  away  to  the  country.  There  \  ou  have  a  volume  for  perusal,  sub- 
limet  illimitable*  inezhaastible.  Scan  its  pages,  whereon  Giod  has*  with  his  own 
finger,  ^\T!tten  his  glories,  as  he  did  erst  his  commands  on  the  tablets  of  stone  for 
Jjsrai  I's  law-giver.  Gaze  intti  tho  ih-rp^of  the  blue  henven<»,  if  you  wouM  p-atber 
devotion — look  upon  the  cverlas»nn<r  hills  tor  lotty  aspirations — let  the  soun«lii)g 
ocean  teach  you  its  sublime  harmonies— the  variegated  earth  its  multiform 
beauties ;  let  the  breezes  murmur  to  yon  their  s{  )li  iiual  melodies— the  streamlets 
sing  their  unspeakable  songs  to  you  ;  let  your  heart  be  open  to  all  that  is  true, 
and  holy,  and  ?iniple  in  nature — your purired  eyes  to  all  that  U  beanfitiil — yonr 
purilied  Ciirs  to  all  that  is  musical — and,  in  tine,  yield  up  your  whole  being  to 
those  divine  influences  which  the  soul  drinks  in  as  its  natural  aliment  with  the 
same  instinctive  avidity  that  the  babe  does  the  milk  from  its  n^othcr's  breast. 
Do  all  this,  flear  Antlinny,  and  you  will  bo  a  poet  from  the  heart  s  mre  to  the 
t  ips  of  your  lingers,  ay,  though  you  may  never  shape  into  words  the  thoughts 
that  fill  your  soul. 

In  a  state  of  feeling  fomewhat  akin  to  what  1  have  been  describing,  I  have  been 
sitting  this  lovely  aftrrnoon,  in  my  window,  which  lof  ks  due-souUi,  on  a  hav(  .  t 
?<nnny  triad. •,  .v.  t,  like  nn  onierald,  in  a  margin  of  thiek  «lind)s,  lauixds,  and 
Ihu res ti lias,  backed  again  by  hollv  and  evergixea  oak.-^,  whose  depths  are 
ringing  with  the  songs  of  birtld,  whfle  their  light  sprays  bend  and  rustle  with 
the  rush  and  twitter  of  the  little  choristers. 

My  mood  is  too  luxiu*iou8  fur  h.-ird  work,  and  so  I  am  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  <*oTOe  books,  which  alwavs  brin;^  to  my  rnnvi  the  happiest  nieniorii  s — hours 
spent  where  the  writers  gathered  their  inspiruuon.  Ippolito  Pindemonti,  in  one 
OS  his  poemSj  dwells  on  the  disadvantages  of  to«vd— 

**  Oh,  fcUre  chi  mni  non  poM  il  pi«d« 
Fniorl  dell*  natia  lua  dotce  l«ria  t 
X§\\  (1  cor  noB  Imv)6  SUo  In  onMtl 
Che  di  pill  rlvwJrrnon  hAapenuiM, 
E  <-i6,  cIm  tIvi  tacor  imkIo  aon  pbuige.'* 

TOL.  XXXV. — NO.  CCX.  3  O 
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There  may  be  some  truth  in  these  re tlocUoiis  ;  but  none  knew  better  than  Pin- 
demonli  how  immewurably  the  delichts  tS  traTel  ontnmiiber  its  ch^niia.  If 

we  hATe  not  the  hope  to  behold  a<;ain  scenes  and  faces  dear  to  tM»  we  can  at 
lea'it  recall  themtoonr  licaris  in  the  trati'|"T!  n:  ^it.-it-  ivs  of  f*ome  still  nf>onti'1p, 
like  tbis  of  to-day ;  and  Memor>'  forbids  m  to  mount  a.s  liead  those  around  wb^^m 
•he  hasouoc  shed  ber  divine  iUuiuioations.  How  much  hjtTe  we  thus  added  to 
the  MDOnnt  of  our  tntellecttal  happiness,  thoofiih  our  bodiljr  senses  may  nerer 
afr.'iin  ronp-w  their  former  ploAsiirr*;.  And  now  tluit  my  thonglits  have  tnmc{ 
uj>on  Italian  poets,  I  cannot  help  thinkiug  that  modern  Italian  pix^tr^'  is  neither 
cultivated  nor  esteemed  a.^  much  aa  it  desenres  to  be.  Our  admiratiou  ol  wbai 
may  be  called  ancient  Italian  poetiyt  from  Dante  to  Ariotto  indttnTe*  nuif 
in  some  degree  aceonnt  for  this  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  vita 
the  latter  writer  one  *jjeat  poetic  cycle  terminated,  and  ii  louir  nisrht  of  dark- 
ness settled  down  upon  the  literature  of  ludr.  Now  and  then,  no  doubt*  a 
few  bright  Stan  shone  throagh  the  floom,  till  Gnitippe  Pariai  aroeeto  henld 
die  appttwch  of  day  ;  a  day  not  as  resplendent  as  that  which  preceded  it, 
with  many  a  fino  sunburst  tlirunL'li  the  ctooda  the  day  of  Fcsoolo  and  Monti, 
of  Pellieo  and  iMnnzoni,  and  J.topardi. 

Sometime  ur  other,  lihouldlile  and  leisure  permit,  I  hope  toexecut^i  an  inten. 
tt0tt«  lone  since  formed*  of  discusstng  the  modem  Itatian  poets  in  detail ;  but 
the  truth  is,  1  had  for  some  time  hoped  that  our  accomplished  friend.  Dr. 
Anster,  would  have  continued  those  scholarly  and  tasteful  essays,  whose  cessa- 
tion every  reader  of  our  Maoa2i.ve  must  resret;  and,  next*  I  am  seusiuve 
enottth  to  fear  to  follow  one  who  had  treated  raese  subjects  with  an  abili^  tint 
eooldnothnt  contrast  prejudieially  to  me  as  his  saooessor.  finilwill  say  no 
more  on  this  matter  at  present.  My  jrood  intentions  are,  I  suppose,  pone,  with 
Others  of  the  same  sort,  to  a  place  where  there  is  so  much  ot  that  material  fur 
pamaent,  that  even  asphalt,  though  on  the  spot,  is  Talaeless.  To  return  (nn 
my  digression  :  I  have  chanced  on  a  few  shorter  prodnctions  of  the  modon 
Italian  S(  li, ml,  which  their  l)eauty  tempted  mo  to  tran^!r;tf\  and  T  now  pla?e 
them  at  your  service.  The  two  lirst  are  Conzonettc  of  Parini  ;  and  though  thi  v 
by  no  means  atlord  the  best  specimens  of  his  power  or  genius,  yet  you  cun  kv, 
0ven  in  tnm8latSon>  that  they  are  sprightly  and  gra^lhU  fhon|^  too  math 
fennfld  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  and  Lalin  cbssica 

IL  PARAFOCO. 

•*»TAVA    I       (JliinSO  CITfcHBA." 

TlUi  Ft  KB  SCOJtKX, 
I. 

Gytherca  stood  one  morning 

In  the  forge  by  Vulcan's  ndci 
While,  (o  screen  her  from  the  burning 

Of  the  flame,  she  rainly  tried- 
Tried  to  save  from  ftist  consuming 
The  fresh  rose  on  her  fair  cheek  blooming. 

ir. 

The  ri^ht  ham!  now,  the  left  then,  t  ;«i<ing, 

'i  ore  her  features  she  expands — 
Ah  I  Tain  shidd  agauist  the  buunng 

Are  such  white  and  tiny  hands } 

The  ;uH'»roiis  llame  soon  !»trRy<  and  linpfoi-*' 
O'er  brow,  and  cheek,  and  hands,  and  lingers. 

III. 

Love,  his  niotiier  s  plifj^ht  beholding, 

Quickly  sought  to  give  h^r  ease  ; 
And,  his  young,  soft  win{|  uiiibldiug. 

Spread  it  out  before  uer  fiice  \ 
Then,  smilln;^  fondlv,  said — **  I  ween. 
Dear  mother^  now,  you've  got  a  screen." 
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.IV. 

On  her  brow  sorouely  bleiuliiig 

L0V5  an  l  thanks,  the  mother  smiled^ 
Aodf  to  111!'  t:i<v  III  r  sweet  lips  beiifVinfj, 

Turned  aud  kis^^d  her  darling  child  ; 
Hien,  from  the  heat  which  glowed  above^ 
She  dieltend  'neath  the  wing  of  Love. 

V. 

But  the  n:o<Me?<«»  quickly  learned, 

As  her  Jace  sue  bent  to  shade, 
A  sweeter  use  to  which  she  turned 

rii   n.  ,  and  pretty  screen  Lovo  made; 
And  at  h»jr  I'arther  side  the  while, 
Mmxs  stood  aiid  siuilcd  to  sec  her  wile. 

YL 

Now  her  glances  seek  her  lover— i 

Now  she  whi-^[»er?  in  his  ear- 
Now  her  fare  she  strives  to  l  Ovcr 

From  her  watchful  husbmul  near : 
And  thus  her  heart  is  fi;«e  to  move 
Underneath  thawing  of  Love. 

VII. 

Kqw  her  liright  eves  halt  concealiugi 

Till,  €oudcusing  all  their  lire 
In  a  ^anoe«  whose  roroe  assailing 

Stirs  his  henrt  to  wild  desire— 

Firc?5,  that  all  the  ticrcer  prove 
From  beneath  the  wing  uf  Love. 

▼in. 

Now  her  ripe  lips,  softlf  parting. 

Shape  sweet  kissc-  towards  his  own^ 
Now  from  their  ruby  portals  'startin;^. 

Low  sighs  float  in  languiil  tone  ; 
And  the  hot  fludi  now  mounts  above 
Uer  cheeks— beneath  the  wing  of  Love. 

IX. 

Vulcan,  still,  with  sledge  and  dinning, 

Makes  annour  for  the  God  of  Wai' ; 
While  his  spouse  is  softly  winning 

TropliM  S  to  her  dearer  far— 
Triumphant  over  Mars  to  prove, 
Underueath  the  win<^  ui  Love. 

z. 

Fair  ones  all,  now  learn  the  fable : 

I,  the  Foot,  am  Love's  wing; 
And,  like  Venus,  you'll  be  able 

To  tell  your  love  through  what  I  sing ; 
And  ease  those  hidden  fires  that  move 
Undenioath  the  wing  of  Love. 

Well,  win*  t]o  you  sav  to  that,  dear  Anthony  ?  T.s  not  that  a  pretty  specimen 
of"  the  love&  oi  the  angcu."  Fve  a  strong  notiou  those  same  Divinities  stood  in  sad 
need  of  Doctors*  Commons  and  divorces.  And  then,  how  pictoresquely  Venus 
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U  arawn,  pUyinfr  oflT  all  Wr  artnien-  on  the  warrior,  whili'  the  poor  husband  b 
toiling  away  at  his  triwic  to  keep  her  in  conilbrt  like  a  lady.  Tis  the  old  st<^, 
dear  Anthony,  enacted  again  and  a^ain,  and  I  woold  not  undertake  tJni 
Toa  might  not  find  its  parallel  in  some  oountiy  forge.  The  youn?  farraj^r 
flirting  with  tlx-  >.i.utVs  buxom  wife,  undercover  of  the  clown  who  blows  the 
bellows,  while  the  husband  1*  fledging  away,  sharpening  the  i^oung  IcUows 
ploughshare  or  pitchfork.  The  R[>plic«tion  of  the  fable,  however, »  rather  wwk 
and  constrained,  and  the  poem  would  have  been  better  without  it,  Bot  few 
of  u«  know  when  or  where  to  Stop.  Here  b  something  much  better.  It  u  an 
Anacreontic,  which  he  caUs^ 

H.  VAMATEMPO. 
BO  GVtTQ  AHCQB  Dl  TJVBBB." 

r. 

I  still  havo  invreli>h  for  jovinl  »^o('?cty, 

Mingling  with  gjiy  laughing  friends  by  my  hidci 

I  can  revel  stiU  wildly' tlirough  pleasure's  ▼ariety. 
Beauty  around  me  and  Love  to  prende. 


II. 


Come  Dai)lin('  and  Phillif,  too,  blooming  Mynillib,  too. 

Sit  by  my  ndo  with  your  soul-lm-ing  smile ; 
Tliougli  my  locks  now  are'growing  few,  turning  to  white,  'lis  true, 

My  heart  oh»  my  heart's  young  and  warm  all  the  while. 


m. 


Look  at  till?  lyre  that  my  fingers  stray  over, 

Old  ini^Uuw  Anacreon  touched  it  of  vore; 
Tis  a  magical  shield,  with  whose  1      l  lu  U  I  cover 
heart  from  the  sorrows  that  life  has  in  store. 


tv. 


The  bard,  smiling  kiniUy,  tlius  said,  as  he  gave  it — 
«•  This  talisman  over  keep  close  to  thy  lade  5 

Life's  storm  may  i*ave  round  thee,  thy  firm  soul  shall  brave  it : 
Thus  guaraed,  ne'er  fear,  whatsoe'er  may  betide." 


V. 


And  still,  as  I  wake  the  soft  notes  in  love's  wootnpr* 
The  fond  doves  ofYenus,  allured  by  the  strain, 

Flutter  round  the  sweet  string?,  ever  billing  and  oooing. 
Their  rosy  beaks  joining  again  and  again. 


▼I. 


And  if,  as  oft  hapa  in  their  amorous  playing, 

Th^  peck  at  my  head  or  my  hn^.i^t  from  the  lyre^ 

I  feel  through  my  frame  love's  suit  inlluenrc  strayin^r, 

Mylockii  shine  with  youth — my  heart  glows  with  de!*ia' ! 

Considering  the  mo<lel  on  which  it  is  framed,  this  is  really  a  good  UtIc— fu'j 
of  spirit  of  the  pcnniiie  Anacreontic  kind,  liut  Anacreontics,  thank  beavt^^ 
nrr  well  ni;j;h  ])a^v((l  away;  and  if  ever  you  meet  one  now-a-<hiys,  itlooksJJM 
some  belated  sjjirit,  which  has  missed  its  way  home  to  the  gravc-yanl,  sad  » 
afraid  of  bemg  caught  by  the  pcdiec  in  the  day-light  1  Alas  for  Moon* -—'^ 
UUimus  Ranumorum  of  lyristst  his  shell  is  silent  for  ever.  May  none 
essay  to  touch  it !  ^. 

On©  of  the  greatest  faults  in  the  lyrical  poetry  of  Italy  is  the  constant 
with  which  it  abound.   This  is  strikingly  so  in  the  amatory  pii>ce$ ;  nH(><^ 
might  be  expected,  the  fair  f?ex  give  themselves  more  airs  in  this  way  than  wf 
other.   Talking  of  airs  and  the  fair  acx,  1  will  give  you  a  notion  of  vli^t 
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them  can  do  in  •* raising  tho  wind."  Hero  are  a  ll«w  jitanzHs  liv  ii  Florentine 
Ukdjf  £ht»  Giam{>ieri,  which,  though  pocflesflins  little  origiiialit/»  hafe  yet  a 
teaderness  and  passion  about  them  that  cannot  fail  to  please 

AIJ.'  AUBA. 
"▼AMI  OXJtTllB  AOBtTTA.*' 

I. 

Speed  jnrny,  speed  away,  ;_'«'ntli;  lnveze, 

Wlieie  my  fond  heart  would  liavc  thee  to  be ; 

Float  around  the  dear  form  that  I  pnsEe» 

And  catch  from  her  h'pg,  as  she  sii,'lis, 
The  sweet  breath»  and  bear  it  to  me. 

II. 

Deur  it  back,  bear  it  back,  gentle  breeze, 
lliat  sigh  will  have  fragnmce  for  me ; 

As  tilt"  odour  (if  roses  fresh  blown. 
Waft  it  quick  li  oni  her  lips  to  my  own, 
I'll  inhale  new  existence  iroin  thee. 

Speed  awavt  ^ipced  away,  gentle  breeze. 

For  life  hji^  no  iili  jismes  for  me; 
Till,  borne  on  thy  I're.-^h,  baltnv  ^\'^n^r, 
The  breath  of  my  loved  one  thou  bring, 

Aa  pure  a.4  gho  breathed  it  on  thee. 

IV. 

Hie  thee  back,  hie  thee  back,  gentle  breeie. 

But  ah  !  if  tliy  coinin'r  '•hall  be 
Without  that  sweet  Ireight  from  mv  love. 
The  hour  thou  rctumost  shall  prove 

The  last  of  exutcnce  fbr  me. 

After  this  one  may  ?ay,  with  Ja^k  Falstafl",  **a  plague  on  slgliinjj: and  Indeed 
I  must  say  it  \s  too  much  tor  Elvira's  lover  to  pledge  himself  to  die,  if  a  trade- 
wind  should  not  set  in  fair  between  himself  and  his  mistress.  Bat  what  will  not 

men  do  who  are  in  love?  A  singular  instance  of  love,  strong  as  death,  and  strong 
in  death,  has  just  nrrmTed  to  my  mind.     A  t*oiitemporary  writer  relates  ot* 
Ketihelli,  that  jnst  bi  tori'  his  death  lie  restored  to  his  ^vili•  6omo  withered  tlowers, 
addressing  her  in  u  fcyir  simple  yet  touching  verses,  of  which  I  give  you  a  trans* 
latioo. 

IL  POBTA  MOBIEHTS  ALLA  8POSA« 
"  OPI  D*  va  VOM  CHI  MORI." 
I. 

Elvirn,  I  am  dyin^  now  : 

Haste  un<l  draw  tlice  near. 
I  fain  would  breathe  my  latest  words, 

]My  wife,  upon  thine  ear. 

n. 

Tairo  thi--  little  tlower,  my  love, 

'Tis  withered  now  and  sear; 
For  it  hath  lain  upon  my  heart 

Through  many  a  happy  }  ear. 
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Ah  Afternoon  with  the  Itaiian$, 


m. 

How  jMecioiu  it  hath  Ix'en  to  me. 

Thorn  wdl  may 'ft  know  at  least* 
For  on  the  day  that  made  thee  mine 

I  atole  it  from  ihj  bremiU 

IT. 

Svmbol  of  tfi»Jere5t  passion  then. 

Now  pled;;e  of  {irief  mod  pain, 
Turn,  till  within  thy  hreast  I  place 

This  withered  flower  again. 

And  hide  it  in  thy  heart  of  hearts. 

If  tboult  be  true  to  me ; 
Whore  front  thy  bosom  once  'twaa  nuktchcil 

X  }ield  it  back  to  thee. 

It  is  as^i'rtc<I  that  th('  poet  rcuUy  dictated  these  lines  on  his  death- bed,  and  liut 
they  were  taken  down  at  tlie  time ;  and  it  is  certain  thnt  tliey  hare  been  WUt 
set  to  music  hy  an  eminent  oompoaer.  I  confei<9  I  think  it  is  very  possible  tint 
the  lines  were  composetl  ns  related.  The  laoility  which  the  Italian  langua^ 
afll»rds  for  rhyme  and  vcr^ificatrnn  is  greater  thnn  that  ofnnv  other  tongue;  »nd 
we  all  know  wiiii  wliat  woiuK  rlul  j>owur  Itaiiariji  improvUti"  at  a  monieni  i 
notice  on  any  |riven  Btibject*  producing  sometimes  poems  of  conriderable  length 
nnd  complex  versification.  With  what  deep  interest,  then,  does  the  belief  in  iti 
r«\Mlify  invp't  tlii<  linli-  {voem  !  That  wht<-h,  as  a  fiction  nftlie  poet,  we  wouH  U" 
induced  to  regard  merely  as  a  felicitous  conceit,  when  believed  iu  aa  a  fact,  be- 
comes profoundly  afiectine. 

Ileifrho !  I  wonder  did  Klvira  continue  faithful  totlie  memorj  of  love  sotroe; 
or  did  she  inaki-  a  dtcoctlnn  from  the  ilowcr  to  rnrc  her  next  lover  uf  a  p,i:n 
his  little  finger  /    '\V;in' wi. lows,  dear  Anthony:  you  reine?iilir  tlx-  laiiy  win* 
fanned  the  turf  on  her  husband's  grave.    After  so  niisogynislie  a  suggestion,  I 
am  not  fit  to  write  another  line*  So,  farewell  lor  it  aeaaon. 

Ever  yonr?», 

JoN  aTHAJC  Fa^KCE  SUKOSBT. 

Anttiony  Poplar,  E*q. 

P.S  Wduld  }(ui  believe  it,  that  one  of  those  "composers,*'  whom  T  wametl 

in  my  last  letter  to  you,  iiuti  absolutely  had  the  audacity  to  get  one  of  my  "Mfv- 
day  Alelodies  "  to  music  ?  Nay,  the  fellow  had  the  iiupertinence  to  forward  bis 
manuscript  to  me*  and  informs  nie  that  he  has  '*oompo9ed*'  became  of  iny  pro- 
hibition. 1  now  avail  myself  of  the  only  other  chance  of  esca|>e  left  me,  aji<l 
therefore  invito  all  niu;<irians,  of  ever^'  age  and  rlime,  frtnn  **  the  pif>er  that 
pUyed  before  Moses  '  to  the  old  artist  who  used  to  quaver  upon  the  clan-net 
along  the  west  side  of  Merrion-stpiare,  to  deal  with  me  and  mine^  as  it  oisj 
•eeoi  good  in  their  eyes,  or  to  their  ears. 
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X^ouGB  few  men  are  tbcmsclves  on 
Tisitin?  trrmji^  with  their  ancestors, 
most  arc  lurmshed  with  one  or  two 
daeeotlT.aiitlienticaft«d  ghost  storied. 
I  myedf  am  a  fina  belierer  in  n»ectni 
p!i<'Tioinenn,  for  reasons  which  I  may, 
periixips,  be  tempted  to  give  to  tne 
public  whenever  the  custom  of  print- 
mg  in  fidio  tball  hare  been  happily  re. 
vivcd  ;  meanwhile,  as  they  will  not 
bear  compression,  1  ki  ep  them  by  nie, 
and  content  myself  with  now  and  then 
atating  a  fiust,  leaving  the  tbeorj  to 
aoggest  itseli*. 

Nt<w  it  has  always  appeared  to  mo 
that  the  apostles  of  spectres  (if  the 
phme  intt  M  allowed  me)  havef  like 
other  men  with  a  mission,  been,  per* 
baps,  a  llttli'  precipitate  in  ns<iiiniiiv^ 
their  facts,  and  sometimes  tind  "  true 
ghosts"  upon  evidence  much  too  slender 
to  satisfy  the  bard>bearted  and  un- 
believing freiu  ration  we  live  in.  Tliey 
have  thus  brought  scandal  not  only 
upon  the  useful  chu>s  to  which  they 
belong,  but  upon  the  world  of  tpirita 
itself — causing  gho&ts  to  be  10  gene- 
imllv  discredited,  that  fifty  visits  made 
in  their  usual  private  and  confidential 
way,  will  now  hardly  make  a  single 
oonvert  bevond  the  individoal  fa- 
voured with  till'  interview;  and,  in 
ordei'  to  reinstate  tin  nisuhe.s  iu  their 
former  |Kn^itiui),  they  will  be  obliged 
bcDoeforward  to  appear  at  noon-daj* 
and  in  places  of  public  resort. 

The  reader  will  perceive,  then,  that 
I  am  convinced  of  the  equal  impolicy 
and  impropriety  of  resting  the  dums 
of  niy  clients  (ghosts  in  general)  upon 
tacts  whieli  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
an  impartial,  and  even  a  sceptical  scru- 
tiny. And,  perhaps,  I  cannot  give  a 
happier  illustration  of  the  temper  of 
my  phj^>^-uI>hy,  at  onee  candid  and 
cautions,  than  is  ufibrded  by  the  fol- 
lowing relation,  for  every  tittle  of  which 
I  soIoDnly  pledge  my  character  at 
once  as  a  gentleman  and  a  meti^yB- 
dan. 

There  is  a  very  agreeable  book  by 
Mn.  Crowe,  entitled  "The  Kigbt 
Side  of  Kature,"  and  which,  among  a 
duhia  ccnm  of  authentic  tales  of  terror, 

contains  several  which  ^'O  to  show  the 
veiy  in\iui  cau«e«  wluch  have  from 


time  to  time  caused  the  re-appearance 
of  departed  spirit';  in  this  g^rosser  world. 
A  certain  German  professor,  for  in- 
stance, actaall^-/>^jaeti<0(l an  old  col- 
lege friend  with  preternatonl  visita** 
tions  for  no  other  purpose,  as  it  turned 
out,  than  to  procure  a  sfiitlrment  of 
some  small  8ix-and.ei«;htpenny  ac- 
coontSy  which  he  owed  among  his 
tradespeople  at  the  time  of  his  ileath. 
I  could  ninltiply,  from  my  own  notes, 
cases  still  odder,  iu  which  sensible  and 
rather  indolent  men,  too,  have  been 
at  the  trouble  to  re-cross  the  awful 
interval  between  us  and  the  invi^l  Ic, 
for  purposes  apparently  still  less  im- 
portant—so tnnaly  indeed,  that  fbr 
the  present  I  had  rather  not  mentiott 
thctn,  lest  I  should  e^K)Se  thrtr  memo- 
ries to  the  ridicule  of  the  unrelleclmg. 
1  bhall  now  proceed  to  my  narrative, 
with  the  repeated  assurance,  that  the 
reader  will  nowhere  find  in  it  a  single 
syllable  that  is  not  most  acourately  Md 
poriiuvely  iruc. 

About  &n»>and>thirty  yean  ago  I 
was  traTdimg  through  Denbighshire 

upon  a  mission  which  needed  despatch. 
X  had,  in  liafit,  in  my  charge  some 
papers  wbidi  were  reqnived  for  the 
Mgal  preUminarieH  to  a  marriage  which 

was  about  to  take  j>iace  in  a  family  of 
consideration,  upon  the  borders  of 
that  county. 

The  season  was  winter,  but  the 
weather  delightful  —  that  is  to  say, 
clear  and  frosty  ;  and,  even  without 
foliage,  the  country  through  which  i 
posted  was  beantiftu.  The  subject  of 
my  journey  was  a  pleasant  one.  I 
ftntiripatt  d  an  agreeable  visit,  and  a 
cordial  welcome  ;  and  the  weather  and 
scenery  were  precisely  of  the  sort  to 
second  the  dieerful  associations  with 
which  my  excur.-^ion  had  been  under- 
taken. lA't  no  une,  therefore,  suggest 
that  i  was  predispoi^ed  fur  the  rece{jtion 
of  gkK»n7  or  horrible  impreraioiu. 
When  the  son  set  we  had  a  splendid 
moon,  at  once  soft  and  brilliant ;  and 
1  pleased  myself  with  watching  the 
altered,  and,  if  possible^  more  beautifol 
efibcts  of  the  scenery  through  which 
we  were  smoothly  rolling.  X  was  to 
put  up  for  the  uight  at  the  little  town 
of        -f  aud  on  reaching  the  hill  ■ 
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orer  which  the  approach  to  it  is  con- 
ducted,  nt>ottt  a  snort  mile  from  its 
i.iliu  litilc  street — I  tU-muiuitcd,  and 
iroctini;  th-  postilHoa  to  wjlV  las 
jaded  horses  leisurclv  up  the  wmdiiig 
ruitd,  I  trod  on  before  him  in  the 
pleasant  moonlight,  and  sharp  bracing 
air.  A  little  by-path  led  directly  up 
the  steep  acciivity,  whik  the  lairriagc* 
road  more  grudaiiUy  aioeoded  by  a 
wide  sweep — this  little  path,  leading 
throu'jh  tie!  K"  atuJ  licdL'^Ttuv;,  I  tui- 
lowed,  intending  to  anti«  iii.ttc  t!if  ;ir- 
rivai  of  my  conveyance  ai  the  suuuuit 
of  the  hill. 

I  had  n  ot  proceeded  very  far  when 
I  ibund  myself  close  to  a  pretty  oM 
church,  whose  ivied  tower,  and  count- 
less diamond  window-panesy  were  ^Kt- 
(ttring  i&  the  moonbeams — a  high, 
irregular  hedjre,  overtopped  by  t;ill 
and  ancient  trees,  enclosed  it ;  and 
rows  of  funereal  fews  shewed  black  and 
amonj^  the  wan  anmv  of 
headstones  that  kept  watch  ovt  r  tlie 
village  dead.  I  was  so  struck  with  the 
glimpse  I  had  caught  of  tlie  uld  church- 
ward, that  I  could  not  forbear  moont. 

ing  the  little  style  that  commanded  it  

no  s<.%ne  could  be  imagined  more  still 
and  solitary.  Not  a  h  umau  habitation 
was  near  every  sign  and  sound  of 
life  was  reverently  remote ;  and  tiiis 
old  cbun  h,  with  its  silent  t  nn^r«><_ra- 
tion  of  the  dead  marshalled  under  its 
walls,  seemed  to  have  spread  round  it 
a  circle  of  stillness  and  deser^on  that 
pleased,  while  it  thrilled  mc. 

No  sound  was  here  aiidilde  but  the 
sotlened  rush  of  wutci*^,  and  that  sweet 
note  of  borne  and  saftty,  the  distant 
baling  of  the  watch-dog<— iOow  and 
then  broken  by  the  sharper  rattle  of 
the  carriagc>whcels  upon  the  dry  road. 
Bnt  wlule  I  looked  upon  the  sad  and 
solemn  scene  before  me,  these  sounds 
urere  interrupted  by  one  wliich  startled, 
and,  mdccd,  for  a  moment,  froze  me 
with  horror.    The  sound  was  a  u'y,  or 
rather  a  bowl  of  despairing  terror* 
such  as  I  have  never  heard  before  or 
since  uttered  by  human  voice.  It 
broke  from  the  stillness  of  *the  church- 
yard ;  but  I  saw  no  figure  from  which 
it    proceeded^t]lon(j^   thiS  circunu 
stance,  indeed,  was  scarcely  wonderful, 
as  the  broken  ground,  the  treei$,  tall 
weeds,  and  tomb-stones  afforded  abun- 
dant  cover  for  any  person  who  might 
have  son^lit  concealment.    This  cry  of 
unsp4.*akiible  agony  vtx^  sjiceeeded  by 
a  sdeuce ;  and,  i  c^>afcad,  my  haart 


throbbed  slranjel)',  when  the  same 
Toioe  articuktedv  m  the  same  tons  of 
agony, — 

"  W  hy  will  you  trouble  the  dead? 
^Vho  can  torment  us  before  U»2  time? 
I  wiU  eome  to  you  in  my  Hesb«  tboi^ 
after  my  skin  worms  destroy  Uiis  body 
— and  you  shall  speak  to  me^  iaoe  to 
face." 

Tliis  strange  address  was  fidloiiiid 
by  a  another  cry  of  dc!qMur,  wkidt 

died  a'wnv  .i^  siiddenlvjus  it  w^?  raised. 

I  never  could  tell  why  it  was  I,  was 
not  uiure  horrc>r-t»trickcn  than  I  really 
was  by  ibis  mysteriousy  and,  all  thiogi 
consideretl,  even  terrible  interpola- 
tion. It  was  not  until  thi^  «ilence  had 
again  returned,  and  the  taint  nistliog 
of  the  frosty  broeie  Among  tiie  crisp 
weeds  crept  towards  me  like  the  steaU 
tli\  aj»pro:ich  of  ^mc  unearthly  influ- 
ciice,  that  i  lelt  a  superstitious  temw 
grmlually  inspire  me#  which  horrisd 
me  at  an  accelerated  paei>  lVi)!n  tho 
place.  A  few  minutr<,  ami  1  lu.uJ 
tlie  friendly  voice  of  my  charioteer 
hallooing  to  me  from  the  summit  of  the 
hill. 

Rca£»8tn*ed,  as  I  approadied  lam,  I 
ahated  iny  5pecd. 

"  I  saw  you  staniling  on  the  sliie^ 
sir,  by  the  churchyard,"  he  ssid,  ss  I 
drew  near,  "and  I  ask  your  pard«>n 
for  not  giving  you  the  hint  befon*.  hot 
they  my  it  is  not  lucky  ;  and  I  called 
to  you  loud  and  lusty  to  come  away, 
sir ;  but  I  see  yon  are  nothing  the  wons 
of  it." 

**  Why,  what  \^  t^tcre  to  be  afraid 
of  there,  my  good  icliow  ';"  1  askc*!,  af- 
fecting as  much  indiflbrence  as  I  wst 

able. 

Why,  sir,"  said  the  man,  throw- 
ing an  uneasy  U/ok  in  the  direction, 
*'  they  do  say  there's  a  bad  ^lint 
hamit.s  it ;  and  nobody  in  these  peris 
Would  near  it  after  dark  for  love  or 
luomy." 

♦*  Haunted  1"  I  repeated ;  "  and  how 
does  the  spirit  shew  himself?*'  I 
asked. 

*•  Oh  !  lawk,  sir,  in  all  sorts  of 
shapes — sometimes  like  an  old  woman 
a^mostdottblfid  in  two  with  years,"  hesa- 
swered— sometimes  like  a  little  child 

a;roin:r  nlonij  a  full  foot  hicrh  ahove  the 
gr;uss  of  the  graves ;  and  souietuaes 
like  a  big  black  ram,  strutting  on  kis 
hind  legs,  and  with  a  pair  of  eyes  like 
live  coals ;  and  some  has  seen  him  to 
the  shape  of  a  man,  with  hi«r  arm  rabcd 
up  towards  the  sky,  and  his  head  hang- 
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in^dovrn,  as  it  liis  n»''  k  \yas  broke.  I 
can't  think  of  half  Luc  shapes  he  lias 
took  at  difierent times;  but  they're  all 
bad :  the  xerr  child,  they  say — when 
he  comes  in  that  shape — has  the  face 
of  Satan — Grod  bless  us ! — and  no- 
body's ever  the  same  again  that  sees 
him  once." 

By  this  thne  I  was  a^ain  seated  in 
my  vehicle,  and  some  six  or  eight  mi- 
nutes' quick  driving  whirled  m  into 
the  old-ihsbioned  street,  and  brought 
the  dutise  to  a  full  stop  before  the 
open  door  and  well-HgliteJ  liall  of  the 
Boll  Inn.  To  me  there  has  always 
been  uu  air  of  inde»cribable  cheer  and 
eomfort  about  a  snbstantial  conntry 
hostclrie,  especially  when  one  arrives, 
as  I  did,  ujmn  a  keen  winter's  nifrht, 
with  an  appetite  as  sharp,  and  some- 
thing of  that  sense  of  aaventure  and 
excitement  which,  before  the  days  of 
down-tralu^-  and  ticket,f,  alwayj»,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  ?avc  a  T.v^t  to 
travelliug.  Greeted  with  that  warmest 
of  welcomes  for  which  inns^  alas !  are  ce< 
lebrated,  I  had  soon  satisfied  the  impor- 
tunities of  a  keen  nppctitc;  anfl  hav- 
ing for  some  hours  taken  Jiiine  ease  in 
a  comfortable  parlour  before  a  blazing 
fire,  I  began  to  feel  sleepy,  and  betook 
myself  to  my  no  lees  oonuortable  bed. 

chamber. 

it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
adventure  of  the  churchyard  had  been 
obliterated  from  my  recollection  by 

the  supprc'fcd  bustle  and  good  cheer 
of  the  "  Bell."  On  the  contrary,  it 
had  occupied  me  almost  incessiintly 
during  mv  solitary  rtuninations ;  and 
as  the  nignt  advanced,  and  the  stillness 
of  r"p'>-c  and  desertion  stole  over  the 
old  mansion,  the  sensations  wiih  which 
this  tniin  of  remembrance  and  specu- 
lation was  accompanied  became  any* 
thing  but  purely  pleasant. 

I  telt,  T  confess,  fidgety  .and  cjuccr 
—I  searched  the  comers  and  recesses 
of  the  oddly-.shaped  and  roomy  old 
apartment — I  turned  the  face  of  the 
lookinLr-;i;lass  to  the  wall — T  poked  the 
fwe  into  a  roaring  blaze — I  looked 
behind  the  window-curtauns,  with  a 
vague  anxiety,  to  assure  myself  that 
nothing  could  be  lurking  there.  The 
shutter  was  a  little  open,  and  the  ivied 
tower  of  the  little  church,  and  the 
tufted  topsof  the  trees  that  surroundcil 
It,  were  visible  over  the  slope  of  the 
intervening  hill.  I  luistily  shut  out 
the  unwelcome  object,  and  in  a  mood 
of  miodf  X  must  conicss,  ^vouroble 


enough  to  any  freak  )uy  nerves  might 
]jlease  to  play  me,  I  hiuTietl  through  my 
iiispu:?itions  for  the  night,  humming  a 
gay  air  all  the  time,  to  re  assure  my- 
self, and  plunprod  into  bed,  extinguish- 
ing the  candle,  and — ill  I  acknow- 
ledge the  weakness  ? — nearly  burying 
my  head  under  the  blankets. 

I  lay  awake  some  time,  as  men  will 
do  under  such  circumstances,  but  at 
length  fatigue  overcame  me,  and  1  fell 
into  a  pron>und  deep.  From  this  re- 
pose I  was,  however,  arouserl  in  the 
manner  I  am  about  to  describe.  A 
very  considerable  interval  must  have 
intervened.  There  was  a  cold  air  in 
the  room  very  unlike  the  comfortable 
atmos|^)hero  in  which  I  had  composed 
my<c]{  to  ''Iccp.  The  fire,  thoui;li  nmch 
lower  than  when  I  had  gone  to  bed, 
was  still  eouttin^  flame  enough  to 
throw  a  iliekering  light  over  the  duun. 
ber.  My  curtains  were,  however^ 
closely  drawn,  pud  I  cotild  not  see 
beyond  the  nui  row  tent  in  which  1  lay. 

There  had  been  asl  awaked  a  chmk. 
ing  among  the  fire-irons,  as  if  a  palsied 
hand  was  striving  to  arrrn^L'C  the  fire, 
and  thif?  rather  unaccountable  noise 
conlinued  for  some  seconds  after  X  had 
b^ome  completely  awake. 

Under  the  impression  that  I  was 
subjected  to  an  accidental  intrusion,  I 
called  out  iirst  in  a  gentle  and  alter- 
tcrwards  in  a  sharper  tone — 

« ^^^^o•8theI«?'* 

At  the  second  summons  the  sounds 
ceased,  and  I  heard  Instead  the  tread 
of  nitked  feet,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
upon  the  floor,  pacmg  to  wad  fro,  be- 
tween the  hearth  and  the  bed  in  which 
Hay,  A  superstitious  terror,  which  I 
couhl  not  combat,  stole  over  me;  with 
an  eilurt  i  repeated  my  question,  and 
drawing  myself  upright  in  the  bed,  ex. 
pected  the  answer  with  a  strange  sort 
of  trepidation.  It  came  in  tevm-  ami 
accompanied  with  accessaries  which  I 
shall  not  soon  forget. 

The  very  same  tones  which  had  so 
startled  me  in  the  churchyard  the  even- 
ing b(»fore,  the  very  sounds  which  I 
had  heard  then  and  there,  were  now 
filling  my  ears,  and  spoken  in  the  cham- 
ber where  I  lay. 

Why  will  you  trouble  the  dead? 
\\  ho  can  torment  us  before  the  time  ? 
1  will  come  to  you  in  my  ilesh,  *  though 
after  my  skin  worms  destroy  tliis  body,* 
and  you  shall  Speak  with  mo  fkce  to 
face." 

As  1  live,  1  can  swear  the  words  and 
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the  Toice  wre  tbe  very  tame  I  bad 

lu  ard  un  tlu-  occtuiiuii  I  bave  UMtlUooedx 
bill  (and  uurk  t!iij«)  ivpoatod  to  Hf>  one. 
W  \lh  fii  Uiig^  wliicli  I  hliuU  uui  alteiupt 
to  (iLscnbc,  I  hcanl  the  :ipeaker  ap- 
proach ihv  bid — a  hand  parted  we 
brd-ciirtalus  a>id  dit;w  th<ui  op'ri, 
r(  vc':iHnir  a  fcnu  luon*  horrible  than 
niy  tunc)  h:ui  ever  actn — »u  ahuti^^t 
gi^iiintic  ri<4ure — naked,  except  for 
what  might  well  have  btcn  thr  i  ttt  a 
rcinnaiit  of  n  shroud — stood  close  be- 
gide  my  bed — livid  aud  cadavcroiw 
grioiGd  as  it  seemed  with  the  dunt  of 
tbe  grave,  nnd  ftarini:  on  nie  with  a 
gaze  of  despair,  mali^uity,  and  fury 
too  inUoiMi  aluioat  lur  huiuau  eudur- 
ancc. 

I  cannot  say  whether  I  spoke  or  not, 
hut  tliis  internal  s(iectro  answered  me 
as  if  I  had.  \ 

**  1  !uu  dead  and  yet  alive,"  it  said— 
tlie  child  of  perdition — in  the  crave 
I  am  a  muTilt  rer,  but  hero  I  am 
A101J.Y0N.   Fall  down  and  worship 
me." 

Having  thu.<t  spoken,  it  stood  for  a 
moment  at  the  bedsides,  and  thon  turned 

away  with  a  ■'hiiddLrins;  nioan,  and  I 
It  >ii;ht  of  if,  but  after  a  few  seconds 
ii  t  auie  a|2ain  to  the  bedside  as  belore. 

**  Whon  I  died  they  j)ut  me  under 
MervTn's  toiii]  t  ^ne,  aud  they  did  not 
bury  me.  My  I'r <  t  lie  toward  tho  west 
— turn  iliein  to  the  east  and  I  will  rest 
— maybe  I  will  re^t — 1  will  rest-^rest— 
rest." 

Again  the  figure  was  gone,  and  once 
again  it  returne<l,  and  s;ud — 

*•  I  am  yolu*  master — 1  am  your  re- 
surrection and  your  life*  and  therefore^ 
fall  down  and  worshij)  nie." 

It  luafb'  n  luutinu  to  nionnt  npon  the 
bed,  but  vvliat  further  pa^j^ud  1  know 
not|  for  I  fiiiuted. 

I  must  have  Iain  in  this  Itate  fw  ft 
long  time,  for  when  1  became  eon-^ci'nis 
th*3  liiti  was  almojit  extijiet.  i:  or  hours 
that  feemed  interminable  I  lay,  scarce- 
ly  [  11;^  to  breathe,  and  afraid  to  get 
up  lest  i  shi.iiM  t  itrounter  the  hideous 
apparition,  for  aught  I  knew,  lurking 
close  beside  me.  1  lay,  therefore,  in 
an  agony  of  expectation  such  as  I  will 
not  attempt  to  describe,  awaiting  the 
appearance  of  the  daylight. 

Gradually  it  came,  and  with  it  the 
cheerful  and  reassuring  sounds  of  life 
and  occupation.  At  length  I  mustered 
couraire  to  rearh  the  btll-ropi',  nr.d 
huviug  rung  ImttUy,  I  plunged  again 
into  bed. 


"  I>raw  the  wiadow- 

the  ^hutters"  T  exclaimed M  the  aiii 

i-MftTt-d,  aiul  the^*  orders  execQte*!, 
**  look  about  the  room,"  I  added, 
"  and  see  whether  «  oat  or  any  other 
animal  bas  got  in.** 

lliere  wa?  nothing  i  f  the  sort;  aud 
satl.-fietl  that  my  visitant  was  no  lonjcr 
iu  the  chamber,  I  di:imiss<Hl  the  uiua, 
and  hurried  through  my  tcttlet  frith 
breathless  precipitation. 

Hastening  from  the  ha  tod  scene  of 
my  tuTors,  1  escaped  to  the  par- 
lour* whither  I  instantly  summoned 
the  proprietor  C^^'  the  Bell  '  In  propria 
versona.  t  suppose  T  looked  scan  cl  and 
naggard  enough,  fur  luine  host  looked 
upon  me  wttb  an  exptetsion  of  sotw 
prii>e  and  inquiry'. 

Slmt  the  door,"  said  L 

It  was  done. 

"  I  have  hod  aa  uuca^'  uivht  iu  dii 
room  you  assifuedme,  Wi  Ima)  .*ay, 
in<Iee«l,  a  'uiscrahle  night,"  I  •yiiil 

*'  i'rav,  '  rt'sunied  1,  isiterruptinghis 
apolo^eac  expressions  of  surpri&e,  *•  iias 
any  person  but  myself  ever  complained 
uf— of  being  disturbed  in  that  room?** 
*'Nv  ',tr,"  he  assured  me. 
I  had  .^u~pccieJ  tbe  ghastly  old 
actical  joke,  so  often  played  off  by 
andiords  in  story-books,  and  fimcied 
I  might  have  been  delibei-ately  exposed 
to  the  c  !ianei  <  of  a  '*  liuunted  i  hnn- 
bur."  i>ut  Luero  was  uo  acting  m 
Irank  hx)k  and  honest  denial  of  mms 
hoi^t. 

"It  t5  .1  very  strange  thing,"  said  I, 
heiiitating  ;  aud  I  do  not  stie  why  I 
should  not  tell  you  what  has  occurred. 
And  as  I  could  swear,  if  nect^siiaiy.  to 
the  pertect  reality  of  the  entire  sceue, 
it  behoves  you,  I  think,  tf»  sift  thQ 
matter  carefully.  Tor  laysclf,  I  caa- 
not  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  truly  terrible  visitatioQ  to 
which  1  have  Wen  subjected  ; 
were  1  in  your  po.^iiion,  1  should  ii-jsii- 
fer  my  establisbment  at  once  to  some 
other  house  as  well  suited  to  the 
ntn-poFe,  and  free  from  the  dreadiU 
liabilities  of  this. 

I  proceeded  to  detail  the  particnbo 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  past  nigh^ 
to  v,hi<;h  he  listened  with  nearly  as 
uiiich  horror  as  I  recited  them  with. 

"  Mervyns  tombi"    he  repeated 
after  me ;  "  why  tbat*a  down  toers  in 
L— r  :  the  churchyard  jou  can  see 
from  tho  window  of  the  room 
slept  in." 

"Let  us  go  there  instaollj/Ic*- 
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clalmeU,  with  au  almost  iWveriaL  uux- 
iety  to  ascertnin  whether  we  should 
discover  in  the  place  in<llf  atr«l  any- 
thing corroborative  of  the  ituthcnticity 
of  niv'  vltiion. 

"  Wdl,  I  shftii't  say  no/'  said  he, 
obvioilflly  bracing  hi^l^<clf  for  an  effort 
of  courugo;  <*}nit  we'll  tnkeFaukes, 
ftud  Juiueb  the  helper,  vvith  us;  uiid 
please,  sir^  youll  not  mention  the  cir- 
cum  stance  as  has  occurred  to  cither  on 
'em." 

I  2;nvf  liim  the  Jii-s^urance  he  asked 
fur,  and  iu  a  few  miiiutea  our  little 
party  were  in  ftdl  march  upon  the 
point  of  interest. 

There  had  been  an  intense  black 
frost,  and  the  ground,  reverberating  to 
our  tread  with  the  hollow  sound  of  « 
vault,  emitted  the  only  noiSCtiiat  aceom- 

EanitMl  our  r:t])!<l  atlv.nico.  I  ;ind  mv 
o.st  were  too  much  preoccupie<l  lur 
conyersation,  and  our  attendants  maiu- 
tatned  a  rcsfiecLful  silence.  A  few 
minutes  brou;:ht  us  to  the  low,  eray 
•walls,  antl  |)!i  ;ik  hcdL't'Kiws  that  rnr- 
rouuded  the  pretty  old  church,  and  ad 
its  melancholy  and  picturesque  me- 
morials. 

"Afenyn'^  t  irnb  lies  there,  1  think,- 
jir,*'  he  said,  poifiting  to  a  corner  of 
the  churchyara,  in  which  piles  of  ru1>. 
bisfay  withered  weeds  and  brambles 
were  thickly  acc:uinulated  iiuh  r  thf 
solemn,  thuujh  impciicct,  shelter  of 
the  wintry  trues. 

He  exchanged  somo  f<entences  with 
our  attendants  in  Welch. 

*«  Yc?,  sir,  that's  the  phtce/'  be 
adiici),  turning  to  me. 

And  as  we  all  approached  it»  I  be- 
thought me  that  the  direction  in  which* 
a«?  r  s(<)(.(!  iijir.Ti  tlii'  <ll'f',  I  had  heanl 
the  voice  on  the  ni^lit  preceding,  cor- 
responded accurately  with  that  indi. 
cated  by  my  guides.  The  ton)b  in 
HTtrsrion  was  a  hu<re  slab  cf  t  ^uk 
mai  l  tie,  sup|X)rted,  n9  yvm  ma  le  ap- 
parent when  the  surrounding  Imunbies 
were  removed,  upon  six  pillars,  little 
more  than  two  feet  hi<ih  each.  There 
was  ample  room  for  a  hnmnn  body  to  lie 
inside  this  funeral  pent-houso  i  and,  on 
Stooping  to  look  heneatbs  I  vas  on* 
speakably  shocked  to  see  that  some- 
thing likn  a  Imman  figure  was  actually 
©.xttnult'd  tli<-re. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  corjisc — and,  what 
is  more,  correspondetl  in  every  trait 
with  the  infernal  phantom  winch,  on 
the  pr  e.  Hug  night,  had  vi^itedj  and 
uppuiled  me. 


The  bod) ,  though  miberably  ema- 
dated,  was  that  of  a  hirge'-boned, 

athletic  man,  of  fully  six-fect-four  In 
height ;  a!ul  it  wn>',  ther*  Tiri ,  no  f  r.''>v 
ta/»k  to  witlidraw  it  from  the  rtccptuctc 
whore  it  had  been  deposited,  and  lay 
it,  as  our  assistants  did,  upon  the 
lamb-stone  which  hnl  covi-red  it. 
Stram:e  to  say,  moreover,  the  icet  of 
the  body,  as  we  found  it|  had  been 
plac.Ml  t>)\v  \rtl  the  west. 

As  I  looked  upon  this  corj^se,  and 
recoj^iusetl,  but  tiK)  snrcly,  in  its  pro- 
portions and  lini'amtnls  every  trait  of 
the  aj>panfiQn  that  had  stood  at  my 
bed-side,  with  a  eounteiuxnce  animated 
by  the  despair  and  niali;jnily  of  the 
damned,  my  heart  lluttered  aud  i>unk 
within  me,  and  I  recoiled  from  the 
effigy  of  the  demon  with  terror,  second 
only  to  tliat  which  had  thrilled  me  on 
the  night  preceding. 

Now  reader>-AoiMs^^  reader — I  ap- 
]>cal  to  your  own  apjucciation  of  tes- 
timony, and  ask  y<;n,  having  these 
facUi  in  evidence,  aud  upoa  the  depo- 
sition of  an  eye  and  ear  witness— 
whose  veracity,'  through  a  long  life, 
has  never  once  been  compromised  or 
q^ue&tioned — have  you,  or  have  you 
not,  in  the  foregoing  storj-,  a  well- 
authenticated  ghost  story  ? 


Before  you  answer  the  above  ques- 
tion, however,  it  may  be  convenient  to 
let  you  know  certain  other  facts  which 
were  clearly  estabhshed  u{K)n  the  in- 
quest that  was  very  projiorly  held 
upon  the  body  which  in  so  atrange  a 
manner  we  had  discovered. 
•  1  p  u  f  iisely  avoid  detail.**,  and  with- 
out assigning  the  depositions  respec- 
tively to  the  witnesses  whtfmadetlieuj, 
shall  restrict  myself  to  a  ii:  ked  out- 
line of  the  evidence  as  it  appeared. 

The  body  I  have  described  was 
identified  as' that  of  Abraham  Smith, 
an  unfortunate  limatic,  who  had,  upon 
the  (lay  but  one  jjreceding,  made  his 
escape  from  the  ueighboiu  ing  pai'i&h 
workluMue,  where  he  had  been  for 
many  years  confine<l.  I  lis  hallucina- 
tion was  n  ptranfTc,  but  not  by  any 
means  an  unprecedented  one.  He 
fancied  tluit  he  had  died,  and  was 
condemned;  and,  as  these  ideas  alter- 
nately j)redominat(?il,  sometimes  spoke 
of  huuself  as  an  •'evil  ?pirit,"  and 
bometimcji  importimcd  his»  Keepers  to 
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"bury  him" — using  iiabltuall^'  certain 
phrusi'S,  which  1  huii  no  tlithinUy  in 
recojrni.sing  as  among  tliojc  tvhich  he 
had  addressed  to  rac.  He  ha  l  ItLcn 
traced  to  the  nei^hhotirhnod  where  his 
body  WU5  found,  aiid  had  been  seen 
and  relieved  scaroely  half  a  mUe  fiom 
it  about  two  hours  befoi^  my  viiit  to 
llie  churchyard !  There  were,  further, 
unmistakeable  evidences  of  some  per- 
son's haTing  climbed  up  the  treUii* 
work  to  my  window  on  the  previous 
night — the  shntfcr  of  which  hafl  fx  cn 
left  Tinbarn;d,  and,  as  the  winiiuw 
iiiighl  have  been  easily  o]>eued  with  a 
push*  the  cold  which  I  experienced, 
as  an  accompanimenl  of  tlie  ni>cturnal 
visit,  was  ra*«ily  accounted  tor.  I'hcrc 
wns  a  mark  of  blood  upon  the  window- 
BtooU  And  A  scrape  upon  the  knee  of 
the  body  corrcspontled  with  it.  A 
multiplicity  of  other  «Hght  circnm- 
stanccii,  and  the  positive  assertion  of 
ihe  chambcr-mata  that  the  window 
had  been  opened,  and  was  but  imper- 
fectly closed  again,  came  in  support  of 
the  conclusion,  which  was  to  vay  mind 


•atiiifactoril^  settled  ly  the  conc  irrt-at 
evidence  ot  the  medical  men,  to  the 
effect  that  the  unhappy  itian  could  not 
have  been  many  hours  dead  when  the 
bo<h  waa  found. 

Taken  in  the  mxtss,  the  evidence 
eonvtnced  me  ;  nad  fhou^  I  might 
still  have  clung  to  the  preternatural 
theory,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  sonic 
persons,  the  facts  ot  the  case  migiii  still 
have  sustained,  I  canttidly  decided  with 
tlie  weight  of  evidence,  **  gave  up  the 
jrhost,"  an>l  ar<'epted  the  natural,  hut 
stilly  somewhat  horrible  explanation  of 
the  occurrence.  For  this  candour  I 
take  credit  to  myself  I  might  have 
stopped  short  at  the  disctivery  of  the 
corpse,  but  I  am  no  iVu'iid  to  '•  >punoiH 
jjospels  ;"  let  our  faitli,  whatever  it 
18,  be  founded  in  honest  fact.  For  my 
part,  I  steadfastly  believe  in  gh<^ts, 
and  have  dozens  of  ^toric??  to  «fnp|)ort 
that  belief;  but  this  is  not  among 
them.  Should  I  ever  come,  there- 
fyte,  to  tell  you  one,  pray  remember 
tliat  you  have  to  deal  with  •  candid  nsr- 
rator. 
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There  is  in  Wordsworth  a  passage  of 
great  be«Q^»  which  rvftrsthe  creation 

of  the  Grecian  Mvth  >]ou\v  fa  the  in- 
ci'ient  of  cliraate,  nnd  to  tiie  action  of 
the  surrounding  scenery  on  the  lively 
aod  imaginative  character  of  the  in« 
habitaata  of  a  country  uniting,  within 
a  small  extent,  almost  unlimited  variety 
of  climate  aod  of  ftceoery--^ 

**The  lively  Grecian,  in  a  land  of  Ullfli 
Sirers,  and  ftitUe  {daina,  and  aomiding 

Under  a  cope  of  VHriuble  sky 
Godd  find  oommodfanw  place  for  every  god, 
Promptly  received,  or  protn-jally  bronpht 
From  the  surroundiiig  countries  at  the  choice 
Of  all  advenCurera.  With  nnrivalled  skill, 
A»  nicest  obeervation  furnished  hints 
Per  studious  £uu^,  his  quick  hand  be- 
stowed 

On  fluent operatlooa  a  fixed  shape; 
Hetal,  or  atoooy  idolatvooiljr  aervod.*' 

Byron  falls  out  with  the  description 
of  the  aeenerj  of  Greece  with-  which 
the  passage  opens ;  yet,  for  the  purpose 

of  Wordsworth's  arpiiment,  it  is  suf- 
ficiently accurate,  and  a  inoro  faithful 
description  would  but  ei  force  the  rea- 
soning of  the  poet 

**  In  that  fair  clime,  the  lonely  herdsman, 
atratched 

On  the  soltgraaB  tfanragh  half  a  amnmer'a 

day, 

With  mtuic  lulled  his  uidolent  repose : 
Aiul,  ill  some  fit  of  weariuc^  if  be, 
When  his  own  breath  was  aUent,  chanced 
to  hear 

Adbtant  strafai,  farsweolerflian  theaoonda 

Which  hia  poor  skill  oonld  make,  hb  tuney 

fetcliod, 

£vcn  from  the  bUziog  chariot  of  the  son, 
A  beardlasa  Yonth,  who  toadied  a  golden 

Into, 

And  Med  the  illumined  groves  with  ravish- 
meat. 

The  niglitly  hunter,  lifting  a  bright  eye 
Up  towards  the  crescent  moon,  with  grate* 
ful  heart 

Called  on  Um  lovelj  wanderer  who  be- 

That  timely  Ught,  to  share  bis  joyous  sport : 
And  benoe,  a  beaming  Goddess  with  her 
Nymfdis^ 


Across  the  bwn  and  through  the  tiarksome 
grove 

(Not  unaccompanied  uith  funofid  notes 
By  echo  multiplied  from  rock  or  cavp) 
Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase ;  as  jnoou  and 
stars 

Glance  rnpidly  alonp  tlie  eloin!i><!  heaven, 
Wlifii  winds  are  blowing  strong.  The 

traveller  slaked 
HLi  thirst  from  rill  or  gushing  fonnt,  and 

thanked 

The  Naiad.  Sanbeamf>,  upon  distant  hills 
Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train. 
Might,  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be 

transformed 
Into  fleet  Oreads  aportlog  -visibly. 
The    phyttfMnuig,  aa  they  passed,  their 

wings, 

Lacketl  not,  for  love,  fair  objects  whom 

they  wooed 
With  cPTitle  whisper.   Withcrad  bottghs 

grot«;sque, 

Stripped  of  their  leavea  and  twigs  by  hoaiy 

From  depth  of  sliap^cry  cov<>rt  peeping  forth 
In  Uie  low  vale,  or  on  steep  mountain  side; 
And,  aometimes,  Intermixed  with  stirring 

linrns 

Of  thehve  deer,  or  goat'sdcpending  beard — 
These  were  the  Inriting  Satyr?,  a  wild  bnxxl 
Of  gamesome  Deities ;  or  Tan  him-flf, 
The  simple  ahepherd'a  awe-inspirbig  God  1" 

WithoQt  an  understanding  of  the 
legendary  history  of  Greece,  ita  social 
and  political  history  is  scarcely  intelli- 
gible ;  and  without  a  knowledg^e  of  the 
scenery  with  which  the  legends  are 
connected^  the  traditions  theoiaelTea 
bare  hot  little  meaning.  A  minute 
acquaintance — almost  like  that  which 
Scott  possessed  of  every  hamlet  and 
every  stone  in  Scotland — is  neces- 
sary to  whoever  would  read  the 
story  of  the  Greeks  as  it  ought  to  be 
read. 

In  the  history  of  other  countries,  the 
knowledge  of  localities  is  chiefly  valo* 
ablCf  as  enabling  us  to  trace  the  march 
of  hostile  armies.  The  land  is  but  a 
place  where  men  lived  and  fought.  In 
the  history  of  Greece,  the  men  are 
scarce  separable  from  our  thut|ghts  of 
the  country  itself— its  great  men  are 
not.  alone  great  men,  but  Uiey  are 
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jfr(»nt  vrtpn  n?  irvtiiiijiil-li'  1  from  the 
preat  men  of  llie  rest  o!  the  world — as 
distinguiiihed  from  barbarians  Tfaa 
trophies  which  they  won  were  not  for 
themxelve? ;  it  was  not  the  triumph  of 
Miltiadcs  at  >f  n-athnn,  Init  that  of  the 
Athenians ;  and,  in  truth,  it  was  not 
that  of  the  Athenians*  bat  of  civilis* 
ation  itseif.— the  history  of  Greece  is 
thu!*,  in  some  sortf  the  history  of  hu- 
manity. 

And  yet  how  has  this  history  been 
written  till  almost  our  own  day.  In 
spite  of  all  that  ouj^ht  to  have  been 
Ir.irncd  from  lltrodotus  nnd  Thncj- 
djde!»»  the  story  was  always  told  with- 
out reference  to  the  modes  of  thinking 
of  the  actors  in  the  scene. 

The  narrativt-  was  too  often  a  com- 
pilation from  Plutarch,  in  which,  we 
had,  no  doubt,  whatever  could  be 
brought  out  prominently  of  mere  story ; 
but  that  story  unexamined,  unsifted, 
:url  n{*.f*n  "ftMning^  to  rest  on  little 
cthvr  fuundation  than  that  of  mere 
gossip,  put  forward  by  Plutarch  him- 
self, in  a  pleasanti  garrulous  sjirit,  -md 
lii  I'  tluit  of  a  man  who  scarcely  asl^oil 
that  he  should  bo  believed.  His 
"  Lives  " — the  pleasantcst  of  all  books 
—are  something  like  the  modern  Ana, 
in  which  all  that  was  ever  said  about 
a  m:\n  properly  finfh  a  place.  Still 
the  modern  compilations  to  which  we 
allude  had  this  advantage  ~- if  the 
facts  were  doubtful,  it  was  not  asked 
to  deduce  any  inference  fi  nm  the  facrs. 
The  narrntive  was  a  mere  story,  dis- 
tinguished iu  nothing  Irum  actual  ro- 
mance, except  that  the  names  were 
those  of  men  who  had  once  lived  { 
the  eventf  mi  ,ht  as  well  be  reversed, 
for  any  purpose  of  the  liistorian  or 
the  reader  of  history.  The  successive 
characters  came  and  departed  like 
shadows  ;  and  whether  the  dream  left 
a  wrerlc  behind  or  not  was  little  matter. 
It  was  in  all  things  no  better  than  a 
dream. 

A  more  ambitious,  and  withal,  a 
more  mischievous,  school  of  historians 
followed — those  who  deliver  lectures, 
as  from  the  chair,  on  each  event  of 
ancient  history,  as  if  the  sole  purpose 
of  the  study  of  history  was  to  find  some 
fa!>cied  correspon  liv 'o  between  the 
t'vents  they  find  recorvied  and  those  of 
our  own  time,  as  if  the  lessons  winch 
history  gives  were,  or  ever  couM  be, 
direct.  This  is  puerile,  when  it  as- 
iuva&s  the  form  of  a  narrative,  coloured 


in  every  sentence  by  the  historisn's 
prejudices  ;  but  it  has  pone  even  far- 
ther than  this,  and  there  are  thoss 
who  read  the  future  in  the  past,  and 
speak  of  their  skill  in  what  they  cil! 
the  science  of  political  predictiao. 
Claims  of  this  kind  were  ambitiously 
put  forward  by  political  writers  In 
England,  who  actually  thought  them- 
selves inepire<1.  when  the  defp.it  of 
the  French  in  the  Peninsular  war  was 
inferred  from  something  in  the  for- 
tunes of  one  of  the  Roman  Emperors: 
as  reasonable  would  it  be  to  deduce 
inferences  from  thp  flights  of  vultures 
on  the  right  or  on  the  left,  or  any 
other  superstition  of  the  kind. 

Of  the  writers  who,  in  our  own  day, 
have  mnd^'  the  history  of  (  Jre'ce  the 
vehicle  of  tlieir  own  opitiion>,  tlie  most 
prominent  is  Mitfurd,  thutigli  by  no 
means  the  most  learned,  or  the  most 
efiective  labourer  in  that  way.  Greater 
mischief  has  been  done,  we  think,  by 
the  annotators  of  Aristophanes,  every 
one  of  whose  pleasantries  is  accom- 
panied by  some  comment,  the  effect  of 
wiiich  is  to  sharpen  ?ome  sting  or  sar- 
casm.  (irictnallv  intended  atrainst  indi- 
vidual  Athenians,  as  if  it  was  directed 
against  them  as  representing  some  po- 
liticsd  principle.    Thus,  the  individual 
assailed  is  left  out  of  view,  and  opinions 
held  by  political  partisans  in  England 
conveniently  satirised.    We  exprefs 
no  agreement  or  disagreement  with 
the  views  thus  attacked,  but  we  regard 
tb»^  ui'xb*  of  attack,  however  wittv  and 
skiitul,  to  be  unfair — it  is  *  the  barba- 
rous art '  of  fighting  with  poisoned  ar* 
rows.  The  only  true  point  of  view  from 
wbich  tli<^  lifirature  or  the  history  of  a 
nation  can  he  read,  is  its  ow  u.  1  f  w  e  are  lo 
assume  any  prejudices,  they  should  be 
those  of  the  people  whose  history 
we  are  reading.    The  point  of  view  in 
which  they  see  things,  is  that  which 
should  be  first  ascertained.  Seen  other- 
wis",  they  are  not  the  same  fkets.  Id 
this  ia  the  great  value  of  Mr.  Grote's 
work.     Everything  .  is  sought  to  ba 
exhibited  with  whatever  of  illustration 
can  be  derived  from  any   uuarter  ; 
nothing  that  investigation  of  andrnt 
authorities — nothing  that  can  be  dis- 
covered from  tb"  perusal  of  books  of 
modern  iravci,  i.s  omitted.  The  bias  of 
opinion  favourable  to  democratic  insti* 
tutions,  manifestedin  his  book,  is  always 
in  sympathy  with  Iho  feelings  of  the 
people  whose  history  lie  is  recordtng; 
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and  this — •npposinjj  even  the  ptrnn'^c^t 
counteracting  feeling  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader— IS  net  at  offensive  in  the 
Mtn«  way  as  the  captions  and  irritable 

tmeof  a  writer  enciiT'"!  nt  every  ftrn 
of  his  pro^/ress  in  a  di.«j)utr»  with  the 
heroes  of  his  story.  Mr,  (»rote  will 
be  emphatically  the  biatortan  of  the 
people  of  Greece.  All  that  former 
writer*?  have  done  is  nmrp  than 

hiographical  chapters  from  tho  hvcs  of 
individuals. 

The  early  traditions  of  the  Greeks, 
which  are  given  in  the  commencement 
of  Mr.  Grotf-'s  work,  are  n('e«  ss:iry 
for  the  proper  understanding  of  any 
part  of  the  history.  It  is  not  alooo 
that  the  Greelis  were  peculiarly  edu- 
catf'l  through  the  iinaginati'ni  iiifn 
what  tbey  wcrp,  hut  that  witli  thi  iii 
iinaginalion  and  religion  were  one,  and 
religion-^  consdousness  of  the  pre- 
sence of  powers  which  they  felt  to  he 
diiitinct  from  themselves,  and  which 
ibey  regarded  as  divine — blended  itself 
with  their  whole  life.  When  Mr.  Grote 
published  the  first  volumes  of  bis 
work,  of  wliicli  we  gave  an  account 
some  three  or  four  vtar?  aj^n,*  ho 
then  expressed  regret  at  having  to  pub- 
lish the  legendary  history  of  Greece^ 
before  he  could  hriDur  the  other  parti 
of  bis  work  before  the  public. 

"  Yet  I  cannot  but  fear  lliat  my  first  two 
xcliiuK"*  will  sutfur  in  thv.  estiinatiuu  of  many 
readers*  by  coinuig  out  alone — and  that  nicu 
who  rtikm  the  Greeks  for  their  philow^hy, 
their  (lolUica,  and  their  orut^Tv,  may  treat 
Uio  early  legends  as  not  worth  attention.  And 
it  mast  be  oonfesMd  that  what  may  be  called 
tic  feminine  attributi  s  of  tiie  Grwk  m\n<[ — 
their  religious  aud  poetical  vein — here  appear 
in  disproportionate  relief,  as  compared  with 
the  mascilline  capacities — with  those  powera 
of  acting,  r»ri;«!ii^*uiij,  judi^irif':,  and  specu- 
lating, which  will  Imj  revealed  in  the  fortli- 
oomini;  velomes.  I  venture  however  to  fore- 
%vam  tlic  rcad-  r  that  there  vill  i  nu- 
merous circumstances  in  the  after  political 
life  of  the  Greeke  whidi  he  will  not  compro- 
hend  unless  he  be  initiated  into  the  course  of 
their  l'*:;*'ndary  :i<i-n>  i  itians.  lie  will  not 
underslaxi' I  the  fi  aiJtii  terror  of  the  Aliteniaa 
paUlic  during  the  lVlopouue:»iau  war,  on  the 
ot'casion  of  the  mtitil  itimi  nf  ih»'  <tatue.s 
called  Uertmv,  luilcdA  he  enters  into  the  way 
in  which  tbcy  connected  their  stability  and  se- 
curity with  the  dotniciliatiun  of  the  go  ]<  in 
the  soil ;  nor  will  he  adetjuately  appreciate 
the  habit  of  the  Spartau  king  on  military 


e\p-'''lifion8  —when  he  oOori'd  his  dnily  pub- 
lic fl;icritict^!j  on  behalf  of  his  army  and  his 
CKuntry — '  always  to  iierlbrm  this  morning 
t<.'r\  ii-e  imm:-diatcly  b  tore  siinri-i-,  in  order 
Uiat  he  oiijiht  he  bofortihand  iu  ubtaiuiiig  the 
favour  of  the  gods,*  if  he  be  not  fomlltar 

Avith  tlio  II>>:ii(  ric  r<  Mf-cptlrtn  of  Zcws  p'iiiij 
to  rest  at  night  and  awakiui;  to  riau  at  early 
diwn  fh>m  the  side  of  the  'white  armed 
Here.**' 

Mr.  Tfrote  relates  at  considerablo 
length,  and  often  with  great  beauty, 
the  old  traditions  of  each  particular 
locality.  Such  hasis  of  fact  as  may 
have  served  for  tlie  foimdafinn  of  each 
legend  he  does  not  seek  to  discover. 
When  a  river,  or  a  mountain,  or  a 
holiday  is  found  amutiir  the  ancestors 
of  n  rnonnrch,  little  (■•mi  he  doni?  of 
nmeh  use  in  tnkin'j  count  r>f  tho 
number  of  generatiunh  ;  and  un  the 
Newtonian^  or  any  other  principle^ 
trying  to  fix  the  chronol<»gy.  We  do 
not  iiiiilcrstaud  Mr.  finitL-  to  deny  the 
existence  of  some  possible  substratum 
of  factf  but  to  say  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  out  how  much  or  how 
little  it  is;  ami  tlicrefore  ho  tells  the 
legends  as  mere  legends — a«?  the  crf»a- 
tions  of  the  imagination  alone.  Indfcd 
he  goes  further  at  times  than  we  think 
consistent  with  the  probabilities  of  the 
ca^e,  in  almost  denjin?  any  other  ex- 
istence to  the  tale  of  Troy  than  was 
given  to  it  by  the  poets.  We  own 
that  to  us»  whose  belief  has  alwaya 
been  in  one  Homer,  and  who  regnrd 
the  **  Iliad  "  as,  from  the  first,  oin-  and 
indivisible  ;  and  whose  faith,  witit  our 
reasons  for  that  faith,  hn  been  stated 
in  the  paper  to  which  we  before 
ref'^rred,  it  not  ea«5y  to  think  of 
Homer's  story  as  being  without  some 
historical  foundation.  In  Herodotus, 
the  story  of  Helen  Is  canvassed  on  the 
supposition  of  its  general  truth — the 
details  of  her  voyage  with  Paris,  and 
of  her  Egyptian  wanderings,  are  ques- 
tioned I  but  the  fact  of  her  existence 
is  never  thought  of  as  in  any  way 
dotildful.  Still,  to  separate  such  ele- 
ment of  iiiistoric  truth  as  may  have 
mingled  with  the  story,  and  to  detect 
how  much  is  factf  how  much  is  fable, 
is  plainly  impossible.  In  Thucydides, 
the  evidence  of  Homer  is  even  relied 
on  for  minute  facts  in  a  degree  which 
seetns  altogether  unreasonable.  The 
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number  of  8hi{»s  which  brought  from 
eAch  different  state  its  renpective  com- 
plement of  (he  armuDeiit  against  Troj 
la  relied  on  na  evidence  from  which  he 
concludes  tli.tt  the  nrmamont  ac'tin«t 
Troy  wiiji  greater  than  was  ever  known 
before,  but  inferior  to  those  of  bis  own 
age.  The  scholars  of  our  age  do  not 
sufficiently  cr>nsi<K'r  how  inuch  of  the 
evidence  which  siitisfifd  Herodotus 
and  Thuc)'dides  ha^  perished.  We 
refuse  to  admit  the  jtistnesa  of  a  con* 
elusion  from  such  evidence  aa  we  now 
have  the  opportunity  of  examininir, 
when  it  leads  to  inferences  in  total 
contradiction  to  those  which  were  the 
vniversal  Ixelief  of  the  ancients. 

Still  the  legends  of  the  Creeks  are 
better  told  by  Mr.  Grote  tli.in  hy  any 
one  else.  We  cannot  agreu  with  him 
that*  in  the  Homeric  poems,  **  Uemem, 
Nightt  Sieept  and  Dream  are  persons 
just  as  much  as  Zeus  and  Apollo — to 
resolve  them  into  mere  allegory  is 
uni»atc  and  unprofitable."  Into  mere 
all^ory,  no  aouht,  they  cannot  be 
rcioifed  ;  but  defined  or  continuing 
personality  they  can  be  scarcely  said  to 
Lave*  at  least,  such  personality  as  we 
ascribe  to  heroei  ana  gods.  The  con- 
ception, is  the  second  book  of  the 
"  Iliad."  of  the  "Deceptive  Dream,*'  is 
i)nt  unlike  ij»  character  to  the  "  idle 
Urtaui  in  the  *'  Fairy  Queen,"  by 
which  Archimaso  delndea  '<  the  sleep- 
er's sense/*  ana  which,  whatever  ap- 
pearances it  may  a<«snme,  we  never 
clothe  with  personality  in  the  same 
way  in  which  it  is  giren  to  Arebimago 
himself  or  to  Una.  Language,  how. 
ever,  and  thought,  re  act  on  each 
other;  and  the  old  lan'/uages,  with 
their  masculine  and  icmininc  termina- 
tiona,  come  to  the  aid  of  the  personi- 
fying impulse  whioh  peopled  the  »  h  /.o 
region  of  Greece,  investino'  every  ob- 
ject, which  in  any  way  wrought  on  the 
mind,  with  the  attriDutea  of  life  and 
eonsdoosness. 

Nothing  can,  for  the  most  ])arf,  be 
more  happy  ih-\n  Mr.  Grote's  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
thfM  feblea  originated. 

Our  own  infancy  and  hoyhood,  could 
the  mental  opcrntiotis  in  that  early 
period  of  life  be  remembered,  would 
supply  the  best  analogy;  and  some- 
thing of  this  may  have  been  the  thought 
originally  intended  in  the  phra?<e  of 
"the  (jreeks  always  children."  In 
our  own  childhood,  whatever  wc  see, 


Vi  hatever  we  learn,  is  seen  and  learned 
in  the  spirit  of  imagination — all  U 
blended,  and  is  aa  one— btator  j,  and 
poetry,  and  fable ;  the  intimations 
brought  by  the  senses  from  the  world 
without;  the  operations  of  the  mind 
itself*  if  diatinett  are  yet  not  aeparated 
bj  anj  analjaia.^nothing  is  affirmed 
as  true — Ttothin^ distinguished  a«  tliUe. 
The  first  thin;:s  apprehended  .as  retli- 
ties  are  the  objects  separated  from  the 
world  of  the  aensee.  The  childhood 
of  the  individual  is  a  tjpe  of  the  child- 
hood of  the  race-^ 

Tliat  flrtt  uiiKmuaiiacf  Ihc  dark  miocl, 
(tlTing  it  new  delighU:  uid  bid,  it  »w«n 
WiMi  «U4  UUritj  I  kwl  VM^i>«  uit. 
By  obfcuiv  fiMn  of  Mafi  tavtiiUc, 
Emuielpftttt  it  from  tbt  tlWWlI  ttnall 
Of  the  prt>cnt  impulK,  te«H>lttf  trlffiSBlNal. 
Till  vatNTitition  with  unionaelOdt  iMBd 
Sti&t  Reason  on  her  tlirune." 

"The  Grecian  mythn.-,"  .eay>  Mr.  Cr^ie, 
caonot  be  either  understood  or  appreciate], 
except  with  reiiMsioe  to  the  sTStem  of  eoo- 
{options  and  belief  of  the  ages  in  which  they 
arosf.'.  Wc  must  siippose  a  pxihlic  not  read- 
ing and  vsriting,  but  seeini;,  bearing,  and 
telUng — dcstitate  of  all  rcv  i  !•.,  and  cari  lc-i 
as  well  as  ijjnomnt  of  positive  Listorj-  witJi 
its  indiapeasabic  tests,  yet  at  tho  msm  ttma 
curious  and  ftill  of  eagerneis  fat  new  or  in- 
j)ro:«sive  iucident^ — strani^ers  ev.-?:  to  'lie  ru- 
diments of  positive  [tliilosophj,  aud  to  tlte 
idea  of  invnriahle  sequences  of  natnre^  cither 
in  tiM  physical  or  moral  world,  yet  reqiurio^ 
somf  ronnoctiiig  theory  to  interpret  and  re- 
gularly the  phsnomeoa  before  them.  Such 
a  theoty  was  sappBed  hgr  tlie  spontaneom 
inspirations  of  nn  early  fancy.  wM.  h  !-np- 
p<»(Bd  the  habitaal  agency  of  Ijcings  inteiU- 
g«nt  and  Tolnntaiy,  Uke  tfieoMdres,  tmt  sa- 
perior  in  extent  of  powor.  arid  different  ta 
peculiarity  of  attributes.  In  the  geographi- 
cal idea:*  of  the  Uomeric  period,  the  earth  wns 
flat  and  round,  witb  the  deep  snA  gentle  oceao- 
slream  flowinfr  nf^nnd  and  rrtnn  ini;  Sato 
itself:  chronology,  or  means  of  measuhog 
]>a8t  time,  there  existed  none ;  but  both  na- 
obstrvoil  rf  L;ion9  migtit  <I( ribed,  the  for* 
gotten  past  unfolded,  aud  the  unknown  fu- 
ture prwlicted,  through  particular  men  spe- 
cially inspired  hy  the  godsi,  or  endowed  by 
them  with  that  i>rcaliarristnn  wlik-li  detected 
and  interpreted  [xiiCHing  signs  and  omens. 
If  even  the  mdiawnts  of  edentiSe  gse> 

graphy  and  physics,  now  so  universally  dif- 
fused, and  so  inTaluable  as  a  security  against 
error  and  d^haien,  wen  wanting  la  tiiis 
early  stage  of  society,  their  place  was  abun- 
dantly supplied  by  vivacity  of  imafjinatlon, 
and  by  personifying  syuipatliy.  The  un- 
b<)unaeil  tendency  of  tbs  Hoosvic  Greeks  to 
multiply  (ictitious  persons,  and  to  ron!«tnie  Uv 
pbcnoineaa  which  interested  liiem  mto  maot' 
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fifoUtiona  uf  ileJUgu,L%ubovv  all  t  lilnp!i,hcru  lobe 
noticed,  becaoMtheformofpommal  narratire, 
universal  in  their  mytlii  <.  is  vue  of  its  inany 
manbefitfttioDS.    Tbeir  polytheism  (compris- 
ing 8om«  elements  of  «n  ori^nal  fetiebism, 
in  which  particular  objects  had  themselves 
been  buppo?«<'  l  to  he  ctnlued  with  life,  voli- 
tiOD)  and  dtaipi )  acogia^  presiding  n^n- 
eiee  of  unseen  beings  intfaediffierent  localities 
and  d^'partmpRt-s  of  the  phywcal  wurM.  ()( 
•iich  t)ein^s  there  were  numerous  varieties^ 
and  many  gradalioiu,  both  in  pomr  and  at* 
tribtitt'd ;  thiTe  \\<  ro  il'fff-rfn.T^  of  aijc,  «cx, 
and  ItM^l  residence ;  relation^  both  cunju^al 
smd  filial  betweoi  tbem,  and  tendencies  sym- 
pathetic as  AS  *  11  as  repugnant.    The  ro<Is 
formed  a  »<*rt  of  political  community  of  their 
own,  which  had  its  hierarcliy,  its  distribu- 
tion of  nnki  and  duticjt,  its  contentions  for 
|y»rfT,  an<l  <.K  L;v-'iajial  n   nlutiiiiis,  ^t^  piililic 
meetings  in  the  agora  of  Ulympiu<,  and  its 
mukitiidinous  banq«ets  or  festivals.  Tlie 
great  Olympic  gods  were,  in  fact,  only  the 
most  exalted  amongst  an  aggregate  of  quasi- 
bamnn,   or  ultra-lmman  pcrsonagcit— -dae- 
mons, heroes,  nymphs,  eponymous  (oruame- 
pivin^')  genii,  identified  with  <;i  li  river, 
mountoio,  cape,  town^  vUlage,  or  known 
«tnmmacriptioii  of  territory — ^Iwsidco  horsesi, 
bulls,  and  dogs,  of  imiuort.il  breed  and  pe- 
culiar attributes,  and  monstera  of  Grange  li- 
neamects  and  combinationa,  *Qorgons  and 
Harpies,  and  Ciumairas  dire.'  As  there  were 
in  cverv  f^e/tf,  or  family,  special  gentile  dei- 
ties and  foregone  ancestors,  who  watched 
over  its  members,  forming  in  each  the  clia- 
racteristic  symbul  and  rLC<>j,'iii-.(  d  guarantee 
of  their  union,  so  Hkxc  seciu  U>  be  in  each 
guild,  or  trader  peenBar  beings  whose  Toea- 
tion  it  was  to  co-operate,  or  to  impedB  In 
▼amns  stagea  of  ttie  busioess." 

To  tUoitrate  the  state  of  minil  !a 
which  tbo  oirly  Greeks  lived,  Mr. 

Grote  pives  us  a  curious  extract  from 
WaketieUl's  "  Adventures  in  New  Zea- 
land.*' Having  quoted  from  the  *'  Iliad" 
the  aeene  wh«re'  Aebillca,  slaying  Aa- 
ternpcFus,  the  j^randson  of  the  beau* 
ttful  river  Axius,  admits  the  dignity 
of  this  descent,  but  asserts  his  uwu  su- 
periority in  {)Otnt  of  family,  since  even 
the  river  Achelous  and  Oceanua  him- 
self are  inferior  to  Zeus — 

"  There  cannot/*  says  Mr.  Grott», 
"  be  a  better  illustration  of  this  state  of 
feeling  tbanwhatis  toldof  the  NewZea- 
landers  at  the  present  time.  The  chief 
Heu-Heu  appeals  to  his  ancef^tor,  tlie 

treat  mountain,  Tonga  liiro:  '  1  aiu  tiie 
[en-Heu,  and  rale  over  you  alJ,  jatt 


as  my  ancestor  Tonga  Kiro  stands.'" 
Heu-Heu  refused  permiaaion  to  any  one 
to  ascend  the  mountain  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  his  tipttna,  or  ancestor. 
**  He  constantly  identified  himself  with 
the  mountain,  and  called  St  his  sacred 
ancestor.  The  mountains  in  New  Zea- 
land are  accounted  masculine  and  fe- 
ininine  :  Tonea  Hiro  and  I  aranaki, 
two  male  mountams,  quarelled  about 
the  affections  of  a  small  voloanlc  fe- 
male mountain."*  This  Ulustratiott  is 
one  of  the  greatest  importance,  as,  if 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  Achilles 
spealta  of  bis  ancestry  be  at  all  similar 
to  that  of  the  New  Zealander,  it  proves 
how  wliolly  nbsurd  it  would  !  o  to 
translate  the  (^iretk  mountains  and  ri- 
vers in  the  pedigrees  of  the  heroes 
into  human  ancestors. 

Amp^t  illnstrates  the  nature  of 
the  mythe  very  happily,  by  comparing 
it  with  the  ntgas  of  the  North.  The 
saga  is,  according  to  him,  a  sponta* 
neous  product  of  the  intellect,  not  ca- 
pable of  being  correctly  designated, 
either  as  history,  or  as  fiction,  or  as 
philosophy  :  "  La  se^a  a  son  existence 
propre  comme  )a  poesiOf  eomme  This- 
totre»  eomme  le  roman.  Elle  n*est 
pas  la  pocsie  pnrof^rjuVllp  n'est  pas 
chantce,  mais  parJce  ;  elle  n'est  pas 
I'histoire  parcequ'elle  est  deuucede  cri- 
tique ; — elle  n'est  pas  le  roman,  parce- 
qu'elle est  sincere,  parcequ'elle  a 
foi  en  C6  qu'elle  raconte.  Elle 
n'invente  pa«,  inais  repute  ;  elle 
pent  se  tromper,  mais  elle  ne 
ment  jsmais.  Ce  redt  soneent  roer- 
vfillcm,  que  personne  ne  fabriqoe 
sciemnient,  ct  que  tout  le  monde  al- 
tere  et  falsifie  sans  le  vouloir,  qui  se 
perpetne  k  la  maniire  des  chants  pri- 
niitifs  et  populaires — ce  rccit,  quand  U 
se  rapporte,  non  a  un  heros,  mais  a  un 
Saint  s'appelle  unelegende."  Through- 
out Greece  these  fanciful  growths,  ra- 
ther than  conscious  creations  of  mind^ 
were  everywhere  met :— > 

'*  They  formed  the  staple  of  the  unin- 
structed  Gredc  imnd,  upon  which  hiilovy 
an<l  phil<»'«np!iy  were  by  so  slow  dpfifrees  sn- 
perinduced ;  and  they  continaed  to  be  lbs 
aliment  of  oidinarjr  thought  and  eonvetaa- 
tion,  even  after  In  t^rv  (ind  philosophy  had 
parUaliy  supplanted  the  mythical  ISsitii  among 
the  leading  men,  and  disturbed  it  more  or 


•  *' Wakclti  lilV  Ailvi  nturoH  in  New  Zealand."  • 
^     J/iftoirc  LUtrraire  de  la  IroMCc." 
TOL,  XXXV.--*lCO.  CCX.  3  B 
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in  Che  Ideas  of  alt  Tbe  men,  ttie  womm, 

and  the  diildn  n  of  ibc  rmioto  <lcit:i.i  and 
rillrtf;*'^  of  (in lie.  to  whom  'niUfVtUileii, 
J li|  ;H.\  r.iti-.--,  Ar;j.tt>tU>,  't  lli|.].:irfhu«  were 
uiiUii  >wn,  slill  i'()i,r;i\n<  il  l*>  ihvt'll  iijKin  lh<! 
IlK  .«!  f;l'.!(S  \i,li:r!i  forillrd       Ir  rt;!i:^i»ius  aiid 

|uiiri«'lic  aiiii'itiiiy ;  auA  ruu.-^iaa«,  cvtii  iu 
hU  time,  found  everyirliere  diviitt'  fir  lu-rote 
Iri^.  iif!-.  \c\  alivf,  I.-^<  ly  <'f  \\w  lyj  o  of  ihe 
oKl  fpic}  he  fuunil  cvtrywhire  tlu;  cotuvj>- 
tions  of  reli^oiu  and  my thtciil  faith,  eo-ex« 
iaieut  with  tlios'  of  |»o>itivL'  stitnr  •.  and 
cniitrti'lini;  aL:aiii-«t  tlicni  at  niori-  or  1'  of 
tAAfy  a<  ' onhiit;  ti»  ihf  tiMinjiT  of  the  indivi- 
dual. Now  it  is  the  rcmaiicable  ctaanictcria- 
tif  of  the  HoiiK-ric  a^y,  that  iio  .^uch  ixim'X- 
liitvtice  or  uoiittiitUuti  had  yd  W|(Uit.  'ilie 
x«U|(iou»  and  mythU-al  point  of  view  owta-a, 
ibrtlie  nv  A  iKirt,  all  thi:  [diirinpiiic  pf  na- 
ture; tho  n  :  ct'jiti<<n  «>f  imarialdi;  !tr<^miJCQ 
exists  uiily  ill  tlt*>  Irn  ktrnmnd,  itself  |>fT«>«- 
itied  Wilier  the  uanu-  of  the  Mcrne,  or  Knti-<, 
and  imxIiR^d  p  n  r.dly  ««  rui  exciption  to 
the  oiuiiipot<-iice  of  Ztiu  fur  all  uidiuary 
parpoaea  $  voluntary  af(mt%  viaible  and  in- 
vi>.il,!(^,  iinp»'l  and  govern  evorythinL'.  Moro- 
ovur  thU  point  of  U  uuivenMil  tiirouxh- 
put  tbeoommmniy  i  l  >pted  with  cr)aa]f^- 
TOQlf  and  rarrioil  out  ivith  ((jiinl  coii-i.-toiny 
by  the  lofiiist  minds,  and  hy  th<»  lowesL 
"nie  great  man  of  that  day  is  bo  who,  \»w- 
trated  like  others  ^  iili  the  general  faith,  uixi 
n^vcr  nn^'C  imnginiiiLf  any  otiior  syst<  Tn  of 
nature  than  the  agency  of  lln^  voluntary 
B«ing<s  can  dotha  tham  in  aaitablu  drouii- 


ftanm  and  details,  and  exhibit  in  Hria; 

I  i  \y  and  act  in  iV'  "^t- 1  a^w-s  which  hit  hcanf* 
dimly  prcfigurt.  bu'  li  m  n  were  tlie  auibors 
of  tho  Iliad  and  Ol;  ^  y;  einholvin;:  in 
tlieiiJstdvea  the  wli 'U-  niLM.-*urt  of  inf ell < tiiil 
rx<''ll<nce  wliidi  thiir  nL;*^  wa<  C3y>a'»k  f 
fi-<  Ihii;:  to  lis,  lh<>  firrt  of  p.'t  t.".  but  t<i  thdr 
own  publio,   rfli^dons  foach*  rs,  hHr-riins 
ntjd  pliilu!"»i  u      b       >.  iin<miich  as  all 
thai  tlien  represented  tnstory  and  |^ik)Hi(iby 
waa  derived  fivm  tfaoaa  epical  eAMmi, 
from  ot!iT<  hom(»gr!»oiias  iv;tl\  t!  m.  W- 
ro'lotuA  recoifniaes  IJonier  and  lleaiod  aa  the 
prime  authors  of  Grecian  bdlef  rapecdn;  » 
the  names  :md  •<:f?oenllDtM,  the  Attri^ut-i 
and  a;r<  in  y,  die  kmm  «kI  tbe  wofsiup 
the  gotU." 

We  must  BOt  «inWraM  omelrei 

with  an  effort  to  distin^uiiib  tbe 

It-iu  s  from  tho  Pt-la'^'ians — tbej  ar<>.  in 
^eiR-ral,  Selievtii  to  he  of  the  same 
blood  J  still,  in  spite  of  the  colour* 
given  to  a  remarkable  passage  in  He- 
ruclgtus  by  Bishop  Thirlwall,  and 
more  lately  hy  Colonel  Mur-',*  we 
cannot  tiiiuk  it  possible  to  rea^  it 
without  think  in|^  that  he  regarded  the 
Pelaagians  as  a  people  speaking  »  Ua- 
piinire  es^PTitially  di-tinct  from  the 
Hellenes,  and  one  which  he  d^enbes 
as  barbarous.  He  roentioDs  Pela** 
gians  existing  in  liiaoini  time,  settled 


*  *'  A  Crilioal  TT'-fon-  of  tho  I«nn^n«r'i'  and  I.itemtnrf  of  An(  i>  nf  OrtTrp.*"  by  wr'^^m 
Mure,  of  Caldwell.  AVc  have  had  time  only  to  glance  at  Colonel  Mure's  Unik,  mjm  w nkh, 
bowever,  we  promiae  ourMlvea  raa^  plcasore  and  instmetlon.  We  ara  glad  to  find  thai 
i«  as  lirm  a  believer  in  the  one  true  Hom>T  as  ourselves.  Ills  t  x.iminati«jn  of  the  •itnidur*' 
of  each  of  the  gR'at  pf>ema,  and  tl»e  connection  of  the  parts  with  each  other,  i?,  to  oiir  w  Avt- 
standing,  det-isive  of  the  contruvttr^.  His  delineations  of  the  principal  ehar.icter3  arv,  ia 
general,  very  )ia[)|iy  :  take  for  instance  that  of  Helen: — 

*'  TbI 'H  i.H  the  female  couuter|\irt  of  I'ari.*.  I>att2lit  r  jf  an  11  u-trii  U5  royal  hoii.-*,  lb* 
mo8t  beautiful  priucci»  of  her  age,  t>hu  b  wtidded  in  extreme  youth  to  a  hu:ibaud  vbo,  Luv 
ever  worthy  of  her  choice,  seems  not  to  have  engaged  her  atfectiona.  She  become^  tir.*- 
quently.  an  <  asj-  victim  of  the  fajjcinaling  advt  iitnrer,  dc?tim\l  by  (ho  p  dJ* T  1  r 
future  partner.  IMcn,  as  frequently  happens  with  frail  women,  a  natural  result,  pcrlisp^ 
of  the  same  stnceptiliility  In  which  ^eir  fallings  originate,  la  distingmsfaed  by  tei)denKS»<' 
heart  and  kindly  disposition.  Tmees  of  better  principle  {*eem  also  to  lurk  under  the  jjen«^ral 
b'vity  of  h'  f  Iia!«its.  Though  a  faithful  consiort  to  Paris,  M-ho,  on  bis  part,  is  no  way  donci«'Dt 
in  tlic  duties  uf  bu:?band  or  lover,  she  still  entertain!)  a  fond  rciueiubrance  of  her  tUysrf 
youthful  innocenee.  She  looks  back  at  times  with  remorse  and  regret,  almost  with  loogiog 
desire,  to  her  native  land,  her  desrrt<  d  eliild,  aiul  tlie  home  of  her  fathrrs ;  nt.d  is  a*  rtadv  la 
acknowledge  and  ooudemn  her  own  faults,  as  to  appreciato  the  opposite  virtues  of  othcr»> 
The  finer  tonehea  with  whidi  her  portrait  is  woilced  up,  are  aU  of  tlie  moro  ddfcate  dnmatie 
drsrrlption.  In  the  emotion  alio  displays  at  the  invitation  '  f  .Tiieas  to  go  forth  to  tie 
rami  arts  and  witness  the  preparntion  for  the  duel  between  her  past  and  present  busband;  w 
her  dignified  advance  to  the  admiring  old  senators;  in  her  grief  and  self-reproach  at  the^ 
tantviewof  h  r  countrymen  and  former  friends;  in  her  petulant  argument  with  Iter  ]«tnm 
goddess,  nftpr  th.'  di  feat  of  Pari'"'  ;  in  the  taunts  thrown  ont  against  his  r«>\rardic«,  coopW 
Willi  returning  fondness  for  his  perswtn  ;  hi  her  frauk  acknowlctljjmcnt  to  Hector  of  the  f«D- 
mon  fdlings  of  hecself  and  krer ;  and  in  her  aflhctlonate lamentation  for  tbe  foteof  her  i  '  le 
brother-in-bi\>-,  inin^ded  v  itli  :-r!ti«Ii  tc  ir-s  fr)r  Iicr  owndistn  ^s- <,  Hro  cxlii'  Itt-d  to  the  lit-  all  ^* 
finer  features  of  tliut  mixed  female  character,  which|  wbiio  wc  pit^  and  coudeuin,  we  arecso- 
atialnsd  to  love  and  admire.'* 
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nn  tfio  TTellesponf,  who  tpoke  %  •*  bir- 
barous"  languae?. 

Mr.  Mure  ditTers  from  those  who 
endeavour  to  persuade  themselves  that 
diffcrenco  of  dialect  is  alono  meant  in 
this  p-i'^-  i'j-f  \  and  yet  we  are  not  sure 
that  the  liitt'cr&nce  between  him  and 
tbetn  is  OS  great  as  he  thinks.  He 
imaginea  thsit  Peiasgian  diflbred  from 
Hellenic,  as  Swedish  from  German, 
as  Italian  from  Spa!!!*-!!  ;  i)i;it  a  dif- 
ference of  thin  kind  wouid  be>  in  the 
'  absence  of  the  oritieal  art*  such  as 
would  rendor  it  nnlikelj  that  Hero, 
dotus  should  see  any  but  tho  jioinls  of 
ditference,  and  that  this  interpetra- 
tion  of  his  words  would  express  their 
full  meaoiug* 

H  ie,  however,  perhaps  wrong  to 
pire  the  word  "  l)ari):irou>'*  so  fixed 
a  meaning  in  the  days  of  Herodotns 
as  it  ac()uired  in  after  time.t.  if 
used  In  tbo  restrteled  sense  of  fo- 
Teign*  in  some  passages,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  nnifdrmlyso  nsed, 
or,  if  so,  there  are  irreeonuilahle 
statements  on  this  same  subject  of  the 
Pelasgiane  in  «  Herodotus.*'  We  are 
told  of  thom— 

*  Jforiuerly  the  Pelasgians  sacrificctl  all 
sorts  ef  Ticthns  ts  the  gods  with  prayer,  as 
1  was  informed  at  Dodoua ;  but  they  gave 
MO  sumnnio  or  name  to  auy  of  tlieiu — for 
thvy  had  not  yet  hearil  of  tlioni ;  hut  \.\w.y 
called  tliem  god.%  L)€C!IU.'M2  they  had  act  in 
orler    and   rulid   all   thin^.     Tlion,  in 
ct>urM>  of  tinio,  tix'V  learned  the  uanx'S  of 
the  other  geds  that  were  brought  from 
Ksypt,   and,  after   some  time,  that  of 
Bacchiift.     Concernhij^    the    names,  thty 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Dudoua  ;  for  ihis 
or^de  is  acocmnted  the  most  aaelent  of 
tlui^o  that  an'  in  (In  ccr.  and  watj  then  the 
only  one    When,  thcrcforei,  the  rekstfians 
inquired  at  Dodona,  *  Whether  th^*  should 
r«i(ive  the  names  that  came  fnnn  liarba- 
.      n.  M«  ?'  the   oraele   answered    '  f!i,if   tli  y 
should.'    From  that  time,  theretorc,  they 
adopted  the  names  of  the  gods  in  their 
Mertficcf,  ainl  f!i.'  (Inrians;  aftenvmrds  r»- 
OHved  ibcm  from  the  Pdajgiaus.'^ 

To  us,  boweveri  the  question  does 

not  se^nt  of  much  importance.  The 
tl'?tin(jtinns  l)etween  men  are,  affer  all, 
not  derived  fi  otn  dittereuce  of  origin. 
Men  are  what  clioiate  and  society 
make  of  them ;  and  two  or  three  ge- 
•erationsy  iu  oha^^ed  eiroumataooes  of 


society  and  climate,  are  sufficient  to 
blot  out  most  of  what  would  seem  to 
be  fixed  dbtinctions  of  blood.  The 
bare  becomes  white  in  Lapland  :  the 
cockney  becomes  humanised  in  GoD* 
naught — he  is  changed  into  a  savage, 
to  be  sure,  but  it  is,  as  his  newspa- 
pers say,  a  step  in  the  right  direction ; 
and  he  will  soon  become  acclimated, 
and  undistinguiiihable  from  a  native  { 
and  his  children  will  be  found  speak- 
ing, not  their  old  Pelasgiao  cockney, 
Imt  very  tolerable  English. 

The  nature  of  their  country,  broken 
by  mountains,  and  surrounded  and 
indented,  almoiit  islanded  every w lu  re 
by  the  sea,  made  the  Greeks  what  they 
were.  Each  state  was  a  separate  in- 
teger; it  had  no  coniw  i  tion  with  the 
others.  They  shrunk  from  centralis- 
ation ;  and  though  the  cfrnTin'm  nam« 
Wdb  a  bond  of  union  tu  ail,  yet  each 
bad  its  own  distinct  mode  of  govern- 
ment— its  own  peculiar  institutions 
and  cast  of  manners — its  own  tra  1i- 
tions  ,*  and  the  cotnmon  language  was 
broken  into  dialect»>,  often  uninttdligi- 
bte  beyond  the  Immediate  locality 
where  they  prevwled*  The  common 
name — Hellas — was  one  that  did  not 
at  all  times  include  tiie  same  extent  of 
ground,  or  the  same  peoples.  At 
times,  it  was  denied  that  it  properly 
belonged  to  tlie  Macodonians^-^t 
times  it  was  extended  to  the  most  re- 
mote colonies  that  traced  their  kin* 
dred  to  Grecian  ancestors.!  The  South- 
ern Greeks  often  seemed  anxious  to 
establish  that  they  were  of  a  different 
fjiniily  of  man  from  that  which  peo- 

Sied  the  North  ;  yet  in  this  the  evi- 
enoa  of  facts  seems  against  the  pro- 
bability of  thnr  being  right ;  lor  oa 
tlu  ir  northern  boundaries  were  the 
temples  and  oracles  which  were 
held  sacred  by  the  states  furthest  re- 
moved from  them  in  local  position. 
Of  the  Hellenes  themselves,  the  name 
atid  original  home — if  home  is  the  word 
iurtlie  plains  over  which  Xomade  tribes 
wandered — seen»s  to  have  been  Thes- 
saly.  Dodona  was  the  holy  plaoe  iu 
the  time  of  tbePelasgians ;  afterwards 
ympns  became  the  chief  sanctuary 
t»f  all  tiie  j»eoplrs  that  calleii  themselves 
Hellenes.  Though  thi^i  feeling  pa-^sed 
away,  and  the  honors  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus  were  transferred  to  other  lo« 


**  Euterpe,  '  d2. 
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calitie?,  yet  the  fact  that  Southern 
Greece  regardrii  the  oracles  and  gods 
of  the  Northern  boondane*!  as  objects 
of  peculiar  veneration,  is  scarcely  likely 
to  bare  arisen  from  any  other  cause 
than  the  fact  of  this  being  the  locality 
with  whtcfa  they  were  originally  con- 
nected. 

To  thi  configuration  of  the  Grecian 
territory,  Mr.  Grote  ascribes  two  im- 
portant characteristics  of  the  people: 
tbej  were  thna  proteeted  from  '*tboie 
invasions  from  the  interior  which  ne- 
oaMarilv  subjugated  all  their  continpn- 
tal  colonies,  and  it,  at  the  same  time, 
rendered  each  fraction  more  difficult 
to  be  nttadked  by  the  rest,  eo  at  to 
exert  a  certain  conservative  influence 
in  assuring  the  tennrf  rf  actual  pos- 
session that,  while  they  were  thus 
protected  from  coiiqiieat»  tbey  wero 
■apt  politically  ditmiitedi  and  tbna 


**Fotteied  that  powofUl  piliM^  of  re- 
pulsion, which  disposed  even  the  smallest 

township  to  constitute  itself  a  political  unit 
apart  from  tUc  rcdt,  and  to  resist  all  idea  of 
eoalcecmce  with  others,  either  amicable  or 
compulsory.    To  a  modt  rn  reader,  accn"- 
tomed  to  large  political  aggn^ations,  and 
■ectnrities  for  gi>o<l  gnvernment  Uirong^h  the 
represent  alive  systPm,  it  requires  a  c  rtain 
mental  f  ftort  to  transport  himself  back  to  a 
time  when  even  the  smallest  town  clung  so 
tenaciously  to  its  right  of  idf-leglslation. 
Kcvertheless  such  was  the  general  habit  and 
feeling  of  the  ancient  world,  throughout  Italy, 
^ly,  Spaui,  and  Gaul ;  amoiig  the  HeDenes 
It  stands  out  more  fonspu  iiously,  for  several 
reasons— first,  because  they  seem  to  have 
pushed  tlie  multiplication  ef  autonemoaa 
unita  to  an  extreme  point,  seeing  that  even 
islands  not  larger  than   Pcpp:lr^•t^I05t  and 
Amorgos  bad  two  or  three  stpurate  city- 
ewnmm^lm;  Mooodly,  bceaoM  they  pro- 
duced, for  the  first  time,  iu  the  history  of 
mankind,  aoite  qrstematic  thinkers  on  mat- 
ten  of  government,  amongst  all  of  whom 
Aa  idea  of  the  autonomous  city  was  accept- 
ed as  the  indispensnblc  ha«is  of  political 
speculation;  thirdly,  betause  Uus  incurable 
•ubdivision  proved  Anally  the  cause  of  thdr 
nnn,  in  *^pite  of  pronounced  intrlWtwnl  su- 
periority over  their  conquerors;  and  lastly, 
becaiise  incapacity  of  politiealcoaleKence  did 
not  preclude  a  powerful  and  extensive  sym- 
pathy between  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
separate  cities,  with  a  constant  tendency  to 
frateraim  for  numerous  purposes,  social,  xe- 
ligious,  recreative,  intellectual      il  jT^fho- 
tioiL    For  these  r^isons,  the  ludennitu  mul- 
tipllcalloo  of  aetf-goveming  towni,  though 
In  t'  lith  a  yibrrnoincnon  common  to  ancient 
Europf,  as  contrasted  with  the  large  mooar- 


cliiea  of  A^tia,  appears^  more  marked  amuo^ 
the  aocioit  Greeks  than  el!*ewhcre :  and  tb^ 
cannot  he  any  doubt  that  thoy  ouc  it.  in  a 
considerable  degree,  lo  the  multitude  uf  io- 
tolating  boondarim  which  the  oonlignnika 
of  tbdr  oountij  pimeated.* 

Of  tba  bcroio  timet,  Hnner  it  the 
aole  aotbority  $  and  yet  from  his  poems 

a  whole  state  of  society  may  be  creat- 
ed for  the  imagination  ;  but  on  tliis 
we  cannot  now  dwell.  In  his  dsy  ^ 
Greeke  bad  not  yet  tba  common  nsme 
of  Hellenes,  nor  was  there  any  bond 
between  the  different  states  other  tbau 
what  was  implied  in  the  feelings  of  s 
common  parentage.  Thb  commaaitf 
of  blood  was  afterwards  dwelt  on  as 
the  chief  tie  which  bound  tojretber 
the  Hellenic  aggregate.  **  The  four 
ties,"  says  Mr.  Grote,  who  quot«a 
paitagnof  Herodotoar  which  does  oot 
however  take  the  more  formal  division 
as  to  TTin^l'-rn  historic)*,  were:  "  l»t— 
Fellowship  of  blood;  'ind— Fellow- 
ship of  language  ;  Zr6 — Filed  doaa- 
cflet  of  gods,  and  aaeriffocs  comraoa 
to  all ;  4tb^Like  manners  and  dis* 
positions." 

The  fellowship  of  blood  must  not  M 
taken  too  atrictly  ;  the  evidence,  «km 
examined,  of  any  iOcietj  formed  on 
the  early  monarchical  or  patriarchisl 
principle,  exhibits  not  a  familj  aerived 
from  one  parentage,  but  more  gen*" 
ally  relations  arising  from  conquest. 
In  Scotland  we  believt-  that  in  no 
case  is  the  head  of  the  tribe  of  the 
same  race  with  his  clan  ;  andyettlitrt 
the  fiction  it,  or  waa  earned  oat  m 
perfectly,  that,  in  ipila  of  the  Nor- 
wegian  descent  of  many  of  the  chi«|^ 
there  is  not  a  man  of  the  tribe 
does  not  claim  kindred  with  thereat. 
Of  tbe  fellowabip  of  language,  that 
could  scarcely  have  been  of  the  effect 
which  the  words  would  fi^^t  stiggcst, 
when  the  many  dialects — the  grararosri- 
ans  have  only  mentioned  themerei«iy^ 
tant — rendered  the  nativei  of  one  dis- 
trict unintr  lli^.nhletotlioseof  the  DCll, 
thonph  fill  ti  rso  dialects  were  re* 
ferribie  to  an  ideal  iaiiguj^e,  nowhtf* 
apoken,  whieb  waa  supposed  to  hethii 
from  which  all  dedectecl.  The  \hrd 
bond  was,  perhaps,  ihp  =;rr  ng^tJ 
it  are  to  be  included  the  Olympic,  Pj* 
thian,  Nemean,  and  Istbmiim  pn^f 
in  it  are  to  be  also  regarded  tbe  ce- 
remonies in  honour  of  deceased  an- 
cestors, and  the  amusements  first  aris- 
ing in  particular  locahliet,  but 
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w  liich,  as  to  the  tournamentH  in  tlie 
middle  »gei,  all  recognised  as  Hellenes 
were  we&omed.  Thegameiirereaptft 
of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  no  lew 
than  the  sacrifices.  "The  habit  of  com- 
mon sacritico,  nn  :\  Rrnall  scale,  and  be- 
twetm  near  ueighbourji,  is  a  part  of  the 
cwlieit  habits  of  Greece.**  Sending  a 
sacred  legation,  proposiog  to  assist  at 
each  other's  sacrifices,  and  the  reorea^ 
tton^  that  accompanied  them,  was  the 
first  furm  in  which  fraternity  was  ex- 
pressed between  neighbouring  villages. 
The  village  festival  was  increased  by  the 
addition  of  neij^liliouring  hamlets  anfl 
towns,  and  tinaily  endt^d  in  the  crowds 
assembling  from  all  Greece  to  the 
■olemnities  of  theOtjmpicand  Pythian 
games.  During  the  month  of  these 
solemnities,  the  city  in  whicli  they  were 
celebrated  bad  its  territory  inviolable; 
it  was  itself  obliged  to  refrain  from 
aggression,  and  its  heraldSf  orowned 
with  garlands,  iiad  to  proclaim  the 
truce.  Somelhinj^  was  thus  won  for 
humanity  from  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
fi>r  a  while  there  was  peace,  and  the 
tmce  gave  the  opportunity  of  compos* 
ing  ditVerences.  "  Son>etimes  the  ten- 
dency to  religious  fraternity  tuok  a 
form  called  au  Amphtctiouy,  dillWent 
from  the  common  festiral."  A  certain 
number  of  tow  ns  entered  into  a  reli- 
giou.^  partnership  for  periorliml  sacri' 
fices  to  the  |jrod  of  a  temple  which  was 
regarded  as  cuuimon  property.  One 
of  the  number  was  perpetual  adminis- 
trator of  the  saerifices.  The  word 
amphyctiony  means  "neiglibour."  And 
from  these  sacrifices  all  others  than 
tiiu  members  of  the  partnership  were 
exolnded.  Of  these  amphyotionio  as- 
semblages Mr.  Grote  gives  us  several 
cases,  before  mentioning  the  great  one 
called  the  Amphvctioniu  Council.  Of 
the  amphyctionic  council,  Mr.  Grote's 
fltttmate  is  lower  than  that  which  is 
generally  formed.  He  r^rds  it  as 
but  one  of  many  similar  in:stitutions. 
Its  special  object  was  the  care  of  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  the  watching  over  its 
interests^  ana  the  protection  of  its 
treasures.  "  If  any  one  shall  plunder 
the  property  of  the  gorl,  or  shall  be 
cognizant  thereof,  or  shall  take  treach- 
enrolls  counsel  against  the  things  in  the 
temple,  we  will  punish  him  with  foot» 
and  hand, and  voice,  and  by  every  means 
in  our  |>ower."  This  was  the  amphyc- 
tionic oath.  Mr.  Grote  thinks  that 
the  thought  of  abitinetice  from  injury. 


as  well  as  regard  to  mutual  protection, 
embodied  in  the  amphyctionic  obliga- 
tions, obtained  thus  a  place  in  men's 
minds,  and  an  independent  force  of 
their  own    This  wtiBp  no  doubt,  the 
fact ;  and  in  the  early  days  of  violence, 
this,  Uke  the  other  amphyctionies,  must 
hare  hadgreat  and  continued  influeooe ; 
but  in  the  latter  periods  it  became  little 
more  than  a  political  engine,  and  when 
used  as  such,  its  value,  as  a  religious 
institution,  was  at  an  end,  or  was  deeply 
impaired. 

Among  the  ties  thatnniledthftOreekt 
wa«,  no  douht,  their  common  super- 
stition. Bebides  Delphi,  and  Dodona« 
both  sacred  beyond  aJl  historic  recol* 
lection,  there  were  oracles  every  wheru 
through  Greece.  Apollo  had  temples 
in  Hrcotia,  in  Phocia,  in  Lycia,  and  in 
a  hundred  other  places.  Zeus  gavt) 
answers  at  Olympus ;  Poseidon,  at 
Tocnarus ;  AmphiaraoSy  at  Thebes ; 
Am}>hilochus,  at  Malus. 

In  all  things  the  Greeks  were  super- 
stitious— no  journey  was  undertaken 
*— nothing  was  done  without  an  eilbrt 
to  learn  what  view  the  gods  were  likely 
to  take  of  the  matter ;  cocks  were 
sacrificed  to  /Esculapius — the  interiors 
of  chickens  were  examined,  with  the 
intention  of  divining  what  was  the  will 
of  heaven  in  something  of  no  seeming 
consequence  whatever.  This  was  a 
tendency  universal  widi  the  (Treeks— 
and  wherever  a  temple  ur  au  oracle 
oonld  he  founds  there  every  one  of 
Hellenic  blood  was  sure  to  be  a  wor- 
shipper or  an  inquirer.  But  Delphi, 
above  all  other  places,  commanded  the 
veneration  of  all  —  and  unanimity 
was  created  in  the  incohesive  parts 
called  by  the  common  name  of  Hel- 
las— th?  several  states,  and  the 
numerous  colonies — the  announce- 
ment that  an  expedition  had  been 
sanctioned — a  general  approved  of-» 
or  the  field  of  battle  designated  by 
the  oracle.  Mr.  Grote  finds  a  similar- 
ity between  the  Grecian  states,  in  that 
in  which  they  differed  from  the  con- 
temporary Carthageniaub  Egyptians^ 
Persians,  kc.  **ln  no  city  of  his- 
torical Greece  did  there  prevail 
either  human  sacrifices,  or  deliberate 
mutilation— such  as  euttiag  off  the 
nose,  hands,  feet»  &c. }  or  selling 
children  into  slavery  ;  or  polygamy  ; 
or  the  feeling  of  unlimited  obedience 
towardsone  man."  Running, wrestlings 
boxing*  with  the  body  perfectly  naked. 
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were  pommon  to  nil  the  Greeks,  anfl 
were  by  other  oations  regarded  as  un- 
seemly. 

"  or  Mi.  h  n»*t'urn.  hi'lcf^il  nl  kiu--'  i-mumon 
to  all  the  Greeks  and  peculiar  to  tlietn  as 
dijttnguUhed  from  others,  w«  entmot  specify 
H  giwt  tunnkMr  I  but  wi-  may  s<'v  oii<m^  to 
convinop  oiirwlvrs  that  ilit-n.-  n  ally  t  xi>L, 
in  spite  of  local  dittcrcuces,  a  ^nerai  ilcllciiic 
•entitnent  snd  duracter*  wlildi  oovnted 
nmong  the  cenK>ntin(^  caoMi  of  tO  union 
nppan^utly  (»<•  little  asmiaxl. 

*♦  For  wc  roust  n'colloct,  that  in  re!»p(vt  to 
fwlltlcAl  srtrertlifOty.  mnipli'to  disunion  was 
amnru'  their  most  <  In  ri-ili.  >l  print  ip!'-'  Thp 
oaly  souroe  of  supretne  authority'  to  which 
«  Qraek  Mt  tmpedt  and  ntladiaicnti  waa  to 
he  si>uglit  within  the  walls  of  hU  ..wii  dfy, 
Autliority  seatt-d  in  another  city  mi^ht  ope- 
|-atc  u|)<)U  lu4  fears — miijht  prccuro  for  liim 
iiun^asod  Mcuritf  and  advantagea,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  show  with 
regard  to  Athena  and  Iter  subject  allies — 
in%ht  ercn  be  mildly  exnvlMd,  and  Inspire 
n<j  special  acer?>i"n  ;  l  ut  still  tlie  principl*-  of 
it  WM«  repu'-r»mnt  to  the  ro<rted  sentiment  of 
his  mind,  and  he  i^  nlMayn  found  ^riivituting 
toward*  thw  distinct  sov«  reijruty  of  hi»  own 
]iuule  or  Ekkksiia.    Ttif-f  in  a  tlispo-sitiou 
commou  both  to  deiuocradc«  aiul  uli^arciiitMi 
and  openUiTe«i\'en  amooi;  tht  difllsreot  towns 
belonging  to  the  same  subdivision  of  the 
Hellenic  namp — A' li  i'  in*.  Pli  '  ians,  Ba-o- 
tiann,  &c.     The  twelve  Aciucun  cities  are 
barmonlotti  alllee,  witii  a  periodical  ftstival 
which  prirt-dve*  of  the  chnrnrter  T  n  eon- 
graaa, — but  equal,  and  iudcpcndent  p«>iitioal 
eommnnities!  the  Boootiau  towns  ander  tfat 
prejwdoncy  of  Thebes,  tb^r  reputed  metro- 
|M>lia,  nic<»gnise  certain  common  r>hli;.r;ifi"(ts 
aod  obey,  on  various  purlieu Ur  umticn;, 
dween  ofiioers  named  B<eotarchsr>-4>ut  w» 
shall  sec,  in  this     in  other  cases,  the  centri- 
fugal   tendencies    constantly  nmnifesting 
tbemeelveai  and  lesisted  chledy  by  Ae  in- 
terests and  power  of  Thebc9.    That  ffrent, 
Ruocessful,  and  fnrtnnrite  revolution  which 
merged  tUe  several  independent  political 
eonunanities  of  Attioa  into  the  einglo  wAty 
of  Athens,  took  pUco  before  the  time  of  au- 
thentic history :  it  h  connected  witii  the 
name  of  the  hero  Theseus,  but  we  know  not 
bow  it  was  elTecttsd,  and  it  f  rms  a  signal 
cxccpUon  to  Hellenic  tendencies  generall^.'^ 

We  fear  that  we  have  done  Hltle  to 
^remote  the  difflcultj  of  understandings 
precise  position  of  the  Grecian 
atatos  to  each  other.  No  ribrlt?,jrrmont 
of  Mr,  Grote'a  arguments  can  <lo 
justice  to  them.  The  work  itiu^t  be 
itself  stutlit'd,  and  read  over  And  over 
again.  I.:inLrtt.'ij'f»,  however  carefully 
Selected,  is  nut  unlikely  to  mislead, 
where  all  the  phccnonieiui  differ  so 


essenti.illv  from  the  exper'unce  ot 
modern  life.  The  riglit  of  intermar- 
riage, and  of  acquiring^  land  and  fro* 
portj*  was  occastionaliy  granted  vj  t 
citv  to  ?nme  inili\i  lual  freeman*  a? 
matter  of  special  favour — and  some- 
times, though  very  rarely,  recipre- 
eated  geotrdlj  between  two  separne 
dtiea.  Bat  tbe  obligations  betveee 
one  citv  nrt'l  ft'iotlicr.  or  l>-twp«i  the 
citizen  ot  the  one,  and  the  eituen  of  the 
other,  are  all  matters  of  espedai  eo** 
nanf,  agreed  lo  by  tbe  tovereiga  it> 
thority  in  each.  Bot  co-existence  of 
entire  political  ?»cv(>r:^n<»e,  with  som  ich 
fellowship  in  other  ways,  is  perplexir*^ 
in  modern  ideas,  and  modern  langusge 
Is  not  well  Ainilshed  wi tb  t.gfftmmm 
IQ  desoribe  Oreelt  political  plieaoiBnti 

•*Tbc  right  of  intermarriage  and  of  iciiuif* 
log  landed  proper^  waa  aeciwlnniily  gnisd 

by  a  dty  to  some  individual  noo-fi«nws» 
as  matter  of  ttpecial  favour,  and  aoroetinks 
(tliough  very  rarely)  rociimxrated  p^otnlly 
bi  t  \s . .  n  two  separate  citijes.  But  the  obli^;^- 
tioiis  l)«>tvvcen  one  c'ty  and  anoth«",  or  be- 
twiHtn  the  citizen  i»f  the  une  and  tfce  citkeo 
of  the  other,  afe  all  mattm  of  sprONtooit* 
nant,  ajjrved  to  by  the  sovcnMi;n  auth'^'ry" 
each.  Such  oocxistcnoe  of  entire  paitwl 
severance  with  so  much  fellowship  ta  «fcw 
ways,  is  perpleaing  in  modem  tAcas,  sad 
mtxiem  v^<^  is  not  well  fanu>lir'l 

eaprebiiuns  to  Ui^^icribe  Greek  politU'tii  piue- 
nomoia.  We  may  eay  that  an  Alheiiai 
citizen  was  an  alien  \v!j.  ii  ho  arri'-^!  ^» 
visitor  in  Corinth,  but  wu  can  har-liy  wy 
that  he  was  a  foreigner  :  and  thou^ 
relations  betweoi  Oorintii  and  Alh«B 
in  priiH'ipln  infrmntirmat,  yt  t  tb't  wnrd 
would  bo  obviously  unsuitable  to  tlw  nuae- 
nms  petty  antODoarfts  of  Heta  herides  tltft 
we  mqnire  it  for  dcacribtn};  tbe  rrbUocs  of 
Hellenes  generally  with  Persian!:  or  Csrt^ 
gin  land.  We  are  compelled  to  n«  a  wd 
such  astntcfpoltllW,  to  describe  the  irsn*- 
tl.>iu  Ix^twi'm  scpnnitf  (friv  k  <:ifi»"s,  »08- 
uierous  in  Uxe  course  of  itxis  historj." 

We  wlsb  we  bad  room  for  Mr. 

Grotc's  account  of  th«'  ]avr<  an-l 
atitution  of  Sparta,  in  which  we  rtnd 
the  best  illustration  of  the  earlier  it^ 
of  Greece,  aad  of  the  condition  or 
society  out  of  wbleb  such  forms  ff^^ 
vernnuMit  a-^  existpr^  in  tbe  lurr-sc  'T- • 
grew.    Tlip  primitive  con-tilutiou  »di 
monarchical.  A  descent  from  the  g'>* 
was  ascribed  to  the  reigning  fsmnj— 
and  from  this  believed  as  a^'act,  •«* 
inferred  a  divine  ri^ht  in  the  trionareh. 
The  two  thouLrli t-^  -non  became i»lentic« 
— aod  the  Ikct  of  obtaining,  i^J  *"! 
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meanSf  the  kingdom,  was  clothed 
with  some  legend;ii  v  f;;1  ■  of  diviiu* 
descent.  The  holiof  that  tb,c  prcts- 
perity  of  the  kingdom  <kpended  on 
the  protection  of  the  gods,  nnH  that 
the  reigoing  family  were  the  favourites 
of  heaven,  for  love  of  whom  the  gods 
were  pro|>itious  to  the  land,  produced 
a  spirit  of  submis.'>Iun  amou^  the  peo- 
ple which  no  amount  of  oppresHion 
COuM  chance  into  resistance.  In 
Sparta,  nnd,  [K  rliajjs,  in  some  utlu-r  ut' 
the  GrL'ciaii  coiniimnitifs,  wliere  limi- 
tatiouii  on  the  pouer  of  tiic  niuimrelt 
were  imposed,  when  the  government 
thmged  into  a  virtual  oli^^archy,  the 
name  of  king  was  not  aholished.  In 
the  public  sacrifices,  their  kings  pre- 
sided. From  their  family^  when  a 
new  colony  was  sent  forth,  the  leaders 
of  the  cinigratir.g  tribe.-;  were  selected; 
the  feeling  of  l\u-\v  ilis  iru*  origin  never 

{)assed  away.  Tin*  Ivingiy  government 
asted  longer  in  Sparta  than  in  the 
states  governed  on  the  same  primitive 
model.  **  The  period  between  G50 
and  .'VOO  before  Christ,  witness  the 
ri»e  and  downfail  of  many  despots  and 
despotic  dynasties,  each  in  its  own 
separate  city."  Then  fur  a  while  an 
oligai'chy  rules,  and  there  is  a  politicul 
struggle  between  the  prople,  felt  and 
rfCoguiiied  as  ^uch,  and  tiie  oligarchy. 
The  feeling  of  divine  right  does  not 
Sustain  the  oligarchy  as  it  did  the 
ancient  kings  ;  but  in  these  contents 
military  education  and  militJiry  s[)irit 
cease  to  be  cultivated — and  mercenary 
troops  are  called  in>  and  foreigners 
ioterfere— "The  despot*  with  his 
standing  body-gtinrd,  becomes  again  a 
characteristic  of  the  time  ;  a  tendency 
partially  counteracted,  but  never 
wholly  snhdned  by  Aratus>  and  the 
Actseao  league  of  the  third  century^ 
i.e." 

The  result  of  these  contests  in 
most  of  the  Grecian  communities,  was, 
t)ie  abolition  of  the  kingly  power.  In 
Sparta  it  survived  to  the  last.  Mr. 
fr!  ')}(•  assigns  as  enures  for  tliis,  the 
fact,  that  in  the  co-ordinate  lines  of 
its  kings,  for  five  centuries,  neither 
boose  was  ever  without  male  descen- 
dants, and  thus  the  element  of  the 
divine  rit/ht  nissuiiied  by  the  dynasty 
wail  not  di^jturbcd  by  aoy  change  in 
the  channel  through  which  the  royal 
blood  seemed  to  flow  |  the  habit  of 
unquestioning  assent  went  on.  There 
were  limitMion^  ioo^  on  the  regal 


power ;  .iteming  limitations,  which 

in  reality  but  strengthened  the  power 
thov  wt-n-  tmabk'  to  resist.  Siu-h  \\a% 
the  senate  of  twenty-eight  j  twenty- 
eight  very  old  men,  ehosen  fndiserl- 
luinately  from  all  the  Spartan  families. 

Then  came  the  Courieil  of  the  Ephors  

*'  originally  a  defensive  lioard,  like  the 
Roman  tribunes,  intended  as  a  rtt* 
struot  upon  abuse  of  power  in  the 
kingSf  but  afterwards  eipanding  into  a 
paramount  f*nd  irresponsible  executive 
directory.  The  ephors  encroached, 
as  far  as  they  could,  on  the  royal 
power,  but  never  soog^t  to  abolish  it. 
The  power  of  the  kings  became,  thus, 
more  limited,  but  was  fenced  in,  and 
its  continuance  stcured,  by  the  interest 
which  the  ephora  had  in  nut  alto- 
gether altering  the  mode  or  the  forms 
of  government.  The  feeling  of  the 
people,  too,  at  Sparta,  waa  contr.isfnd 
with  that  at  Athens  j  they  disliked 
and  discouraged  all  investigation  into 
the  conduct  of  their  public  officers  s 
public  sjeakirpr  they  contemned;  and 
mterference  of  th"  citizens,  injudicial 
matters^  or  in  politics,  never  took 
place* 

Hellas,  witl)  th«  exception  of  8part% 

got  rid  of  kingshi|),  and  the  smallnees 
and  eoncentratton  of  the  respective 
States  rendered  it  easy  to  substitute 
republican  forms  of  government.  A. 
widely-extended  political  society  can 
scarcely  exist  as  one,  except  with 
S'liiu'  such  visible  symbol  as  a  monarch 
to  exprB«is  the  national  identity.  In 
Europe,  through  the  middle  oges, 
smalloess  of  territory  seems  the  only 
condition  on  which  it  was  thought 
possible  to  have  republics.  Mr.  Grote 
is  anxious  to  express  these  consider- 
ations* for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that 
the  causes  which  led  to  mODarehical 
institutions  in  modern  Europe  did 
not  exist  in  historical  Greece,  He 
wishes  that  we  should  understand  the 
feeling  universal  among  the  Greeks 
towaras  the  idea  of  a  king.  The 
primitive  sentiment  entertained  to- 
wards the  heroic  king  died  out,  pass- 
ing, first  into  indifference — next,  after 
esperie&ce  of  the  despotsi  inttt  deter- 
mined antipatky. 

"  Toanbistoviaa  like  Mr.  likM,  foU  ef 

KntiHi*h  i'loa^  ro^pcctin^  k'<'veminent,  this 
aati-moaarclucai  feeling  appears  of  the  nature 
of  Insan^y,  end  the  Qmciou  comnuuutim 
like  madmen  without  a  keeper :  wtiile  tJie 
greatest  of  all  bsnsfactors  is  the  lieieiUtaiy 
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king  who  cooqnen  tti^m  from  witliout — tii" 
IMOad-bMl  ii  tlw  booM-dMpot  vfao  nisps 
tlw  aenpolU  and  pats  his  fttllow-cilizens 

vm^cr  fv«>rcbn.  There  cnnnot  be  a  more 
cerUm  way  of  nusinterpreting  and  dtaiorting 
Giedaii  phmmiie—  €taa  to  leed  them  in 
this  sfiirit,  which  rr  vrrs''^  the  maxims  boUi 
of  prudence  and  morality  current  in  the 
ancient  world.  The  lurtrad  of  kings  as  ft 
•tood  among  the  Greeks  (whatever  maj  be 
thwijr^it  ftfxmt  a  similar  feeling  now)  was  a 
pre-eaiia^itt  virtue,  ikming  directly  from  the 
noblMt  and  ivim*  piii  ef  tbrir  mCwo:  H 
was  a  consequence  of  their  dtvp  com-ictlon 
of  tho  necessity  of  universal  legal  re^train^ 
it  was  a  direct  expression  of  that  regulated 
iodaUty  which  reqobol  tiM  eootool  of  indi- 
vidual passiiiii  from  ercrs*  '>n<»  withont  ex- 
ceptioo,  and  most  of  all  from  Idm  to  whom 
power  was  oonfldsd.  The  cooeeptioo  wUdi 
the  Greeks  formed  of  an  irresi>on«iU)lo  One, 
or  of  a  king  who  could  do  no  wrong,  may  be 
expres<»ed  in  the  pregnant  words  of  Ueiodo- 
tof:    MIc  ^ubverte  tilt  ulBMi  of  Hm 


cfinntry:  ho  vi'  latcH  WOOMII:  he  puts  m«0 

to  death  without  trial*  No  other  concep- 
tion of  the  pKoboble  teodmctee  of  Ungship  wM 
justified  either  by  a  general  knowled^n-  of 
human  nature,  or  by  ix)litical  experience  aa 
it  stood  from  Solon  downward :  no  other 
feeling  than  abhorvmee  eould  be  entertained 
ft)r  the  character  conceiveJ :  "o  otb*>r 
than  a  man  of  unprincipled  ambition  would 
Ofw  iMk  to  iofvit  hinaalf  with  it" 

Tho  ooQoeptioii  of  monarehy,  as  it 

exists  in  modern  Europe,  never  en- 
tered into  the  thoughta  of  the 
Greek:— 


When  the  6«««ki  tbooght  of  a 

empt  fmrn  I'gal  rcsponsiljility,  ther  con- 
ceived him  as  really  and  truly  audi,  in  d^ 
ae  well  aa  tn  name,  wfA  a  ddtaoden  oom* 
munity  exposed  to  hi^  oppiaadons;  and 
their  fear  and  hatred  of  him  was  measured 
by  their  reverence  for  a  government  of  equal 
kw  and  ftee  iptoeh,  with  the  aaoondancj  of 
which  their  whole  hopes  of  security  were 
associatiai — in  the  democracy  of  Athena 
more,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  portfon  of 
Greece,  And  this  feeling,  as  it  was  one  of 
tho  best  in  th<"  Grrrk  mind,  so  it  wasi  also 
one  of  the  roost  widely  spread — a  point  of 
vnaidmitjr  Ugbfy  valnaUe  anddit  ao  nianj 
points  of  dissension.  We  caimot  construe  or 
criticise  it  by  rcferetK*  to  the  feelings  of 
modern  Europe,  stiU  less  to  the  very  peca« 
liar  feelings  of  Engknd,  reipaetlng  Uni^Upi 
and  it  is  the  application,  sometimes  expUcit 
and  sometimes  tadt,  of  this  nosuitabie  staitd- 
ard,  whiflh  Nndan  Mr.  MHM's  appredn- 


tion  of  (ireek  poliiics  so  ofiea  iucoiml  ard 
nnfiUr.** 

It  is  impoaaaUe  to  do  jasttcei  in  a 
single  paper,  to  this  work.  We  have 
scarcely  touched  on  the  parts  most 
likely  to  attract  pablic  attention.  The 
narrativo  !•»  tbrongbont*  amnalai^ 
throughout  oIoqueDt.  On  raeh  a  nb- 
ject  as  Greece,  every  topic  eonrectc'l 
with  which  has  excir*^^  controver^v,  it 
would  b*i  inipossihle  that  an  origitul 
thinker  coold  do  otherwise  than  M 
himself  oompelled  to  argoomnrioch 
of  the  ground.  There  is  scarce  s 
statement  cm  be  made  which  mwt 
not  be  guarded  with  parenthesis  tridh 
ia  parootbeaiSf  to  prevent  misconcep- 
tion,  which  will,  after  all,  arise.  Of 
the  Greek  mind  this  is  the  ouh  Jiis- 
torr  which  gives  anything  iilie  au 
quate  representation  ;  and  in  Mr* 
Grot«*t  work,  in  spite  of  all  thatbii 
beon  done  by  Thirlwall,  v?})ose  nsrri. 
live  is  mora  lucid  than  G rote's  by 
Mitford,  and  by  others,  whoi^  oamis 
did  not  seem  destined  so  soon  to  bt 
altogether  eelipeed,  Mr.  Grote's  is  tbe 
only  book  in  which  we  feel  that  th« 
movements,  whether  in  peace  or  wtfi 
are  those  of  politicxd  commonities, 
not  of  individual  men* 

It  seems  strange  that  it  tbouid 
have  been  given  to  n  man,  dwelling 
•*  in  the  clouded  rhainbei^  of  th« 
north,"  to  have  been  the  first,  dis- 
tinctly, to  convey  in  words— we 
not  say  himself  to  see,  for  much  of 
what  he  has  so  well  interpreted  bii 
been,  in  one  u  nv  or  otht^r,  the  subject 
of  a  good  deai  of  sDeculation  both  ■ 
England  and  on  the  Contineot-v 
total  impression  which  a  vier  of 
roic  and  lejcndary  Greece  is  fitted  w 
create.  Wo  mu-^t  return  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Greece,  and  to  Mr.  Crote* 
book,  of  which  the  IntereitiDerMiii 
in  each  succetttTa  TOluwe. 

But  with  respect  to  the  early  fo^ 
tical  and  romantic  traditions,  and  th«f 
effect  on  the  people  whose 
they,  in  »  great  degree.  MP"* 
create,  let  us  qnote  the  langnage  ots 
trne  poet.  Our  article  has  opewa 
with  the  words  of  Wordsworth;  »* 
less  beautiful  are  those  of 
with  which  we  eoDdnde 


*  UiMi  written  at  Delphi,  **Seaivh  after  Fneaf^faM^**  fte. 
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"  Phoplms  Apollo  [  iottioiit  shape  of  all 
That  glorified  the  rmge  of  Qredan  Mni^, 
By  Poet  hymneil  or  ShepliiTil,  wlien  tlif  rcicks 
Confened  the  first  bright  impreas  of  tbj  feet ; 
Bj  many  ho  old  man  praiaed  vbeii  Hmdaa  bliato 
Sang  luud,  and  pine-wood  stores  bcpin  to  fail; 
Served  by  tin-  si>  k  man  searchjn;:^  hill  and  plabk 
Fur  herb  asi:$uajiive;  by  sad  maideU'i  cuurted 
On  whMe  pure  lip  thy  ftndcd  kin  descended 
Snftly  ftB  vernal  beam  on  primrojie  cold  : 
By  FortuDd'a  troubled  Favourites  ofl-tune  aoed 
For  dttUom  aitt««r,  then  when  Vkte  maBgn, 
Beyond  tht;  hcri/.on  of  lilf,'!)  IIojm^^  ascending, 
Ilcr  long  fell  glaocc  hod  cast  on  thero — Ajiollo ! 
Who,  what  weii  tbon  ?    Let  thoae  who  read  thy  tale 
In  clouded  chanilH>n<  of  the  North,  reply, 
•  An  empty  tlream!* — bid  them  flin;^'  far  theflCroUi 
The  dusty  parchment  put  aside  for  ever, 
Or  acan  with  light  firaai  thy  Pimoftiian  akies! 

For  comm.Titntor's  lump  f;ivc  tln^m  thinn  orb 

Jb^lamiog  on  high,  transtixing  cloud  and  billow 

(h  Boon-tido  laurel— (as  the  Zephyr  strikes, 

Daphne  once  more  shrinks  trembling  from  thy  beams)— 

Were  these  but  fancies  ?    o'er  the  world  thcgr  reared 

The  only  empire  verily  universal 

Founded  by  man — for  Fancy  lieralds  Thought ; 

Thought  Act ;  and  nations  Are  a<t  tin  y  Believe. 

Strong  were  such  fancies— strong  uot  less  than  Cair. 

The  ^lant  apoDtaoeons  of  Society 

In  Greece,  by  them  with  stellar  power  was  dewed, 

And,  nursed  by  their  far  iuflu^ice,  grew  and  flourished,— 

A  state  of  order  and  fair  fellowship, 

Ifan  with  man  walking,  not  in  bstrbarous  sort 

Hia  own  prey  finding,  rai  ti,  and  his  own  Uod — • 

A  state  of  freedom,  not  by  outwanl  force 

Oompreand,  or  ioe-lilce  knit  by  negatif^ee; 

A  frank  cotnminiion  of  dc<»p  thoughts  with  c;lail, 

Light  cares  with  grave— a  changeful  melody 

Vai^-iog  each  moment,  yet  in  sod  the  8aai»— 

A  temple  raised  for  beauty  and  defeiic»' 

An  armed  dance  heM  f  -r  a  festival — 

A  balanced  scheme  tiiai  gave  each  power  a  limit, 

Each  toil  a  crown,  and  every  art  her  Muse— > 

O  !  frank  and  ^'rai  efnl  life  of  Grecian  years ! 

Whence  came  thy  model  ?  From  the  Grecian  heaven ! 

The  lom  and  wan  of  Gods,  tfadr  worlw  and  ways, 

Their  several  spheres  distinct  yet  interwovnUf 

By  Greece  were  copied  on  a  lesser  stage. 

Our  thoughts  soar  high  to  light  our  paths  on  earth. 

Terrestrial  circles  from  celestial  take 

Their  impress  in  man's  science.    Star>'  TMin  ached 

Our  course  o'er  o^an  goiUe.    Orphean  bounds 

The  wills  ofcMonised— tlwM  mythic  barde 

For  «a  the  kgideloni  kgishited  r 
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A  I.i'i^liini  c'.iild.  o:u'  suimy  nnrn,  wont  forth  among  ilie  flowers. 
And  merrily  the  little  one  had  gamboird  there  for  hours ; 
l^fopinj:  beneath  the  git* en  Icavrs,  beneath  each  tiny  sprav, 
\Vbei*e,  ill  th»»  <l«»M'l<'r  llowt;r-c-up.-.  tlic  fKiitrly  d  '.v-ilr  >p>^ 
Aaioug  the  b^uc  lurget-mo^auis  aiul  muss  beueath  his  i^s^l. 
Where  spmn;^  the  pale  sweet  priautj«ei»  and  oeatled  Tioleti  nreet ; 
But  he  luoki'd  up  from  the  flowen  with  •orrowful  mx^iimb^ 
And  a  clon'l  <»f  (!i<;ippotntfTjcnt  mnie  ovfr       bri;.dit  ey!-?*. 
Ketnrning  lo  her  kne<«  aa:ain,  *•  l>h,  motlier, '  said  the  child, 
*'  I  have  sought  him  in  the  |^ftrden,  and  in  the  fidd>#o«rerfl  w3d  : 
Ynu  told  me  Love  WM  beautifal,  and  made  earth  bright  and  gmv, 
And  1  have  sought  him,  nv  'hi  r,  in  all  bright  things  to-day." 
"  My  chihi,  Love  is  a  feeling,  a  thing  you  cannot  see: 
'Tvva-J  Ljvi'  made  God  |;ive  all  tliese  things  ^^'>  fair  and  goo<l  to  thee: 
*Ti9  Love,  when  her  d4'tir  child  is  good,  tuamiim  suih  pleasure  gives."^ 
Yes*  Dow»  but  tell  me,  mother*  wheio  is  it  that  he  hros?** 

Time  witli  uuceaj^ing  Ui^ht  swept  on,  and  swift  yearis,  nine  or  ten. 
Had  the  Howers  of  tmmner  withered*  and  winter  brouffat  again, 
When  outufxin  a  bowling-green,  one  dear  and  ftwty  day, 

Wen"'  manv  lo  i^lif  faced  merrr  hm-«,  p'«rfi]>'"'fl  frnrn  «rhrif>!  to  play  : 
Some,  bu^iiid  round  the  iuai"l»le-rin^,  held  forth  it,s  boisterous  law, 
iVs  from  the  weU.cnrved forefinger  flew  out  the  i^nquering  taw: 
Some  'gainst  the  gable  ofihe  sdiool  plied  well  the  bounding  ball. 
Some  played  at  common  on  the  green,  with  merry  cheer  and  call; 
liut  away  from  all  the  rest  standn  a  pale  faced  little  boy. 
Ad  tliuugh  their  buiAteroas  games  of>»tren<^tU  couhl^ive  him  little  joy : 
Silent  and  sad  he  stands  akme*  when  near  be  hears  his  name^ 
As  a  manly,  corly  pUyfellow  froaa  onl  the  bright  crowd  came. 

*'  Will  you  come  with  me,  Neddy  ? — I'm  tiretl  of  all  the  noise: 

Come  with  me  home  through  the  greeti  fields;  we'fl  leave  the  bdsterons  boys.** 

He  brouffht  him  to  his  own  home,  and  his  little  sister  there. 

Where  the  weak  b  "y  iii*_dit  find  play  (i  llnws,  and  pleasures  he  coulddiare; 

And  when  he  saw  his  brighiening  laev,  and  l<>ok  of  childish  glcc. 

Ho  felt  himseli'tir  happier  than  with  the  boys  to  be; 

Put  his  amis  about  his  mother's  nedc*  and,  giving  her  a  kiss* 

Said,  ''Now,  dear  mother,  now,  I'm  sare,  1  know  it  :  isn't  this 

The  thing]  ii«ed  to  look  for,  and  of  whicli  \  <»ti  used  to  tell? 

I  have  I'ounil  it  all  out  now,  motlMsr*  for  i  iove  Ned  so  well  !** 

^fy  child*  that  you  lova  K«ddy*  and  our  little  Ellen*  too. 

And  love  papa,  aiul  lovi.  matnmn,  I  grant  is  very  trnf»: 

But  when  my  boy  is  grown  a  man,  handsome,  and  grt»at,  and  tail* 

He  will  not  t4jll  hi«  mother,  then,  that  now  he  knew  at  all.'* 

As  waves  upon  the  sandy  beach,  that  (  h.i^e  each  other  on, 

A'jain  upon  the  shores  of  lite  tlie  years  h;ive  come  and  gone* 

And  as  the  rolling  waves  efiiict}  the  foot-printa  left  before. 

Of  many  things  the  boy's  heart  knew,  toe  answer  is,  "  No  more  1** 

No  more  he*ll  near  his  mother's  >^ee,  nor  press  his  father's  hand* 

And  Ellen,  now,  and  Edward,  too,  are  in  a  distant  land. 

No  more  of  childhood  »  pleasures  now,  the  joys  he  used  to  own. 

And  in  a  busy,  boisterous  world*  be  feels  himself  alone. 

The  faint  light  nf  th'-  e;ii-!'t-t  dnwnis  through  tlie  .shutters  steafillgf 
The  paleness  and  th^^  6adu«>»d  of  the  student's  face  revealing  t 
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Hiii  uncxtiiiguisheii  tapt-r  in  tlie  tlavli'rbt  Hickers  drearily, 
And  now  upon      hand  he  leans  Uis  achinjj  Ibrehcail  wearily. 
He  ht»  passed  a  night  of  anguish ;  acme  iofleuing  thoughts  recall 
The  memoriea  of  days  gone  oy,  and  fast  the  sad  tears  foil. 

He  thinks  of  home  long,  long  ago,  of  all  the  loved  ones  pfone, 

And  ft>el9  that  throuj^h  such  trials  dark  his  heart  must  s&l  tkrob  on  i 

But,  more  than  all,  he  thinks  of  a  broken  faith  and  vow^ 

On  whldi  the  hrst  tiiui-  in  his  life  tlu-  >uu  is  ri^jioguoW} 

A  vision  bur^it  upon  him,  a  bein^  fiilr  and  li<rht. 

It  seemed  as  if  no  cloud  could  lull  u^>ou  a  thing  so  bright; 

Her  love  (oh,  do  not  lovo  t»eHcf  by  giving  it  the  name)» 

II*  r  fancy,  was  a  fleeting  thing,  that  went  even  as  it  i*Binp.i 

A  tlowcr  of  tilt'  ^'priir  j'  tinu;  lliat  on  his  pathway  <miw. 

And  even  betore  the  suuiuicr  canie  had  blown  and  withered  Uxj. 

And  he — he  had  not  loved  her,  though  the  paleness  of  his  cheek. 

And  th<-  I'aliiuf^of  his  bitter  tears  an  anguished  heart  bespeak: 

Tlie  soi  s  that  oven  now  burst  forth  I'nMii  out  his  maidy  breast^ 

A  feelinir  inrmitely  innre  th:in  hvr'n  was  worth,  atte^t; 

For  to  a  true  and  generous  soul  deceit  must  give  a  pain, 

To  bear  which  cold  and  silently,  even  manhood's  strength  were  vain  | 

And  words  were  vain  to  paint  it,  and  few  and  sad  were  they 

That  now  fell  Irom  his  pale  cold  Ups  at  the  breaking  of  the'  day. 

Oh,  heaven  I  did  I  not  love  her.    Oh,  Alice,  can  it  he. 

That  after  all  thy  piloted  truth  Vts  thus  thon  art  to  me ; 

Tlmt  newer  friends  and  brighter  houni  of  joy  can  thus  luive  changcdf 

And  in  a  fcv»'  shfM  t  months  from  mo  your  everj' tliought  estrang«»d  } 

Your  heart  given  to  another  thus,  without  one  sad  Iook  cast 

To  the  lost  dream  of  happiness  we've  wakened  from  at  last« 

To  the  shared  thoughts  that  bound  us«  the  vows  that  seemed  so  true, 

To  all  the  wen!  t!i  nf  love,  Alice,  1  lavished  upon  you; 

And  now,  without  a  teai  fal  eyp,  nr  backward  look  of  pain, 

You  leave  thia  crushed  heart  breaking,  this  fcver-umddeued  bniin  ? 

Is  love,  thcn»  but  a  pluintasr,  a  momentary  beam. 

And  have  I  sought  from  childhood  for  a  sluidow  and  a  dream? 

For,  ever  fijicm'  my  rhil  Ihoofl's  years,  upon  life's  stormy  sea, 

Love  shone,  in  storm  and  calm  alike,  a  beacon-light  to  me  ; 

Oh  1  have  I  reached  that  beacon-light  to  find  it  shine  no  more, 

My  bark  with  all  its  treasure  wrecked  upon  a  barren  shore? 

Xo,  rather  let  me  know  that  still  the  beacon  burns  the  same— 

'i  hat  I  liiivo  taken  for  the  true  some  h]^o  li  jlit's  idlt^  flume  ; 

That  still  within  this  heart  of  mine  love  s  liamc  unkindled  lies, 

And  in  its  true,  pure,  manly  strength,  that  it  may  vet  arise  ; 

For  nowlleel  that  1^'s  was  not  the  heart,  the  soul,  the  mind. 

This  larger  will,  this  lofUer  aim,  these  nobler  thoughts  to  bind. 

Be  comforted,  poor  suffering  heart,  your  mother  is  not  here. 
Or  soothingly  she'd  whisper  now  into  her  dear  son's  ear. 
Of  hoye  and  peace  in  days  to  come,  of  comfort  from  above— 
And  that  on  earth  he  yet  may  find  pure,  trutbiiil,  genuine  love* 

It  was  a  summer's  quiet  eve,  just  such  as  gives  the  feeling 

Of  the  silence  that  all  nature  wears,  o'er  sense  and  spirit  stealing— 

As  when  a  word  too  loudly  breathed  might  break  the  wondrous  spell^ 

And  a  gentle,  quiet  joyousne«><,  in  all  thin??  scom  to  dwell ; 

The  closing  twilight,  deepened  by  the  green  arch  overhead. 

Where  the  great  trees  meet  so  closely  with  their  dusky  arms  outspread ; 

Tho  sun,  even  like  a  miser  who  bjis  hoard <  (1  all  day  long 
Tlis  wealth,  now  lavishly  poured  forth  a  ruddy  ii;4ht,  nu<\  strong; 
Half  uf  the  trees'  old  trunks  jjecnifl  -lohl,  half  dipt  in  w^y  wine. 
And  thousand  lightb  of  diilereut  iiue^a  amuug  the  branches  ahiiie  ; 
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Tliroiiih  cvtM-y  lirra^'h  in  the  un-cn  lf»fivos  rain«  down  :\  r;i'lily  glow, 
Till  you  mi^ht  deem  iwds  melted  gold  laj^  on  the  road 
There,  leftoing  'gainst  m  fltoot  old  tree,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  betm. 
Stands  one  irhose  thoughts  Hccm  far  away,  or  buried  in  a  dream  ; 
And  dreamily  the  twilijrht  shadcji  f'dl  round  his  manly  form, 
And,  in  the  evening  light,  his  face  is  glowing  bri«;ht  and  warm: 
Placid  and  light  the  open  brow,  fair  seat  of  candid  truth. 
With  all  the  itamp  of  thoughtful  years,  the  op*  tuit  ss  of  truth. 
The  joyous  mouth  8oft-wmppe<I  in  sjuilcs  ;  so  lost  in  thought  is  he. 
That  you  might  ahnoet  detun  tho  mau  soine  fttatue  that  you  see. 

A  shadow  cro:«sed  the  sunbeam  that  lay  upon  the  ground. 

And  evei  met  his,  uplifted  eyes,  that  maae  his  strong  heart  booiid ; 

A  flush  of  joyous  gladness  came  o'er  the  girl's  fair  face. 

Then  as  rjuick  to  snddrn  pf\lenp»is  the  r<t«\  Imc  ^ave  place  ; 

And  pausing  for  a  moment  thens  her  onward  step  was  stayed. 

She  Mood  as  tf  half.doabtingly,  half-tremhUngly  aftaid. 

He  hnew  full  well  the  feeling  those  blue  eyes  fain  would  lilde, 

lie  knew  full  well  those  trembling  lips  wonld  sc  ar^  ■  Iv  deign  to  chide. 

That  moment'?!  hcitation,  that  pause,  had  told  hitn  niori' 

'iuuu  iiiauy  spoken  words  could  do,  or  chiding  o'er  and  oVr; 

A  word,  a  look,  an  outstretched  hand,  his  arm  is  round  her  thrown^ 

"  Oh,  do  not  doabt  me,  Edda,  this  heart  is  all  thine  own !" 

He  rend*  an  answer  in  ihn<v  with  bri-jlit  t»>;irs  filling:  n^w. 

And  with  a  gentle  hand  putH  back  the  dark  locks  ti-om  her  brow ; 

He  drew  the  trembler  nearer,  laid  the  pale  faee  on  his  breast. 

And  tenderly  and  soothingly  he  hushed  her  fears  to  rest. 

T)ir  di'cp'ning  glow  of  snnsct,  and  the  song  of  birds  around  them— > 

1'Ih'  pfa('(.'fnln«'ss  ofeveninL'  in  it^'  quiet  jrludiip-^  Itoumi  them — 

He  felt  that  nuw  the  sunshine  und  the  leavc.-^  mij^ht  pass  away. 

And  the  dreariness  of  winter-time  r^lace  the  summer's  day; 

But,  while  true  to  each  e«her»  one  heart«  one  thought,  one  soul 

Were  theirs,  beyond  all  time  or  change,  or  even  death's  cnntr  >!. 

There  s  a  fHjuiething  now  in  his  dark  eycf^  he  hath  no  need  to  sjH.ak, 

As  he  looks  upon  that  fair  light  form,  and  on  the  pale  soft  cheek  ; 

It  is  not  where  the  child,  nor  where  the  boy  sought  long  ago 

He  would  look  to  find  tlu'  something  now  lie  seems  so  well  to  know; 

It  i<!  not  in  the  Aowlt-s  now,  no,  nor  the  star.--  iv,.. 

But  in  his  own  deep,  earnest  haart,^the  man  would  look  lor  lore. 

E.  A. 
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A  TASTB  or  FBSHCH  THBATRICA18. 

tH  A  iJlTTSa  rSOW  as  l«tSBHA1i  AY  TJUKU  TO  MM  r«Kirt>  AT  BAUAARAraBRIUr. 


riria,  FUm  d«  1*  Madeleine,  April  1B50. 


"  Here's  fine  RcTolnlion,  an  we  bod  the  trick  to  tee 

lt*^HAiiur* 


Mt  Dear  ^Iike, — There  is  but  one 
thing,  beside  change,  that  sits,  en  per- 
mmmegt  in  Paris— politics.  The  rei- 
publica  is  everywhere  the  rcs-privntn 
(/v>_and  in  more  senses  than  one. 
While  one-halt*  of  our  respectable 
people  feed  on  it— bureaucracy  is  a 
sort  of  panthciim  in  which  most  of  us 
here  havr  (nir  hein^ — the  ntlier  half, 
awaiting  in  anxiety  the  reveri^ion,  con- 
K>le  themselves  by  the  freest  possible 
nee  of  their  oil  aUer  of  talkinjr  on  it. 
Tbe  repuUie  it  the  vocabdic  California 
of  France,  a  true  commonwealth  of 
garrulity,  an  inexhaustible  mine  of 
those  primar)'  ingredients  of  French 
happiness — conversation,  disputation, 
execration — the  hifit  nmrc  essential 
than  o-\f>r  under  our  niild-niannered, 
bayoneted  regime  oi  fratemite. 

To  me,  towever,  to  whom  their 
fierce  poUtii^  in  this  gentle  spring- 
time, little  better  than  n  s<" 
cholera,  under  whose  inlluencc  thev 
ijcreaul  and  gesticulate  in  spasms  until 
they  become  black  in  the  face  and  ex. 
animate  as  the  patience  they  address, 
linage  has  failed  to  commend  itself  in 
tbe  form  of  second  nature^  and  heartily 
tin^  of  my  inabiiityy  in  the  short 
breaks  they  allow  me,  to  oonTince 
aristocratic  matrons  that  civil  war  gives 
no  assurance  of  domestic  hajtpiness,  or 
respectable  legislators  that  there  arc 
wiser  pofities  for  minorities  in  power 
tiian  to  outrage  the  righta  of  the 
majorities  that  await  the  succession, 
I  determined  onie  fine  day  last  week  to 
return  on  my  first  love — delightful 
indulgence! — and  to  transfer  the  studies 
of  my  future  leisure  to  the  neutral 
territory  oflered  by  the  elegant  gaieties 
and  sententious  classicalities  of  tbe 
French  drama. 

But  alas,  my  firiend,  for  the  vanity 
of  human  wishe«<  !  The  filthy  innn- 
dation  covers  the  stajje,  as  all  else,  and 
ftom  the  magnificent  I'heatre  de  la 

^ejntbliqm,  to  the  km  oeteotattons 


show  of  t]i<«  Fnnamhtiles,  there  is 
hardly  a  spot  where  the  bird  unpoliti- 
cal may  rest  the  sole  of  its  foot. 
Vainly  did  I^uis  the  Fourteen^ 
scheme  with  Mollcrc  and  Racine,  or 
Napoleon,  from  hyperborean  capitals, 
issue  decrees  fur  ever  to  unpoliticalise 
the  stage — then  the  influences  of  des. 
potism  will  ever  be  as  transitory  as 
itself:  nnd,  true  to  its  essential  nature 
and  purpose*  the  enforced  interveu. 
tion  18  no  soonw  removed  than  the 
theatre,  taking;  the  impress  of  the 
[Treat  Ima^s  of  the  tiniu,  mirrors  them 
with  fidelity  back  to  the  people. 

We  are,  at  this  moment  at  least,  as 
political  dramatically,  as  we  are  in  any 
other  sense.  Our  turbulent  and  alU 
nctivc  prc^s,  with  its  thousand  and  one 
voices,  and  ten  thousand  eyes  and  arms, 
that  penetrate  everywhere,  but  half 
responds  to  tbe  phrenzied  cravings  of 
our  excited  appetite.  And  notwith- 
f5tandin;r  the  paudy  shreds  of  Imperial- 
tm  that  have  descended  on  the  present 
Exeentive  Cluef,  to  give  authors  and 
h  s^ei  .s  but  too  probaUe  uMDaoeof  the 
fitful  and  the  arbitrary,  more  than  one 
of  our  staples  already  olli-rs  those  cha- 
racteristics of  licentious  ^oliticitl  siitire 
which  Aristophanes  exhibited  to  ano- 
ther  Bepublican  auditory  two  or  three 
thousand  years  ajrol 

A  land  of  liberty  (for such,  I  gravely 
assure  you,  France  has  become,  by  hgr 
Constitution),  we  have  no  law,  but  an 
infinite  deal  of  government,  njton  staple 
representation.  The  censorship  pe- 
rished lu  1848  as  in  1830,  with  the 
downfall  of  the  monarchy  that  raised 
h,  Mid  the  pit  row  and  cock-hatted 

Eolieeman  are  now  our  Lord  Chamhcr- 
lins  in  ultimate  appeal.  We  are  in  this 
matter,  as  in  many  others,  in  "the  fix" 
of  finding  that  the  absence  of  the  arbi. 
trar^'  is  not  always  the  presence  of  the 
erjnitable  and  the  politic ;  and  as, 
atter  1830,  the  Government  alTectcd  to 
feel  it  Impottible  to  dispense  with  the 
censorship,  except  at  aainconTenienoe 
still  Tnnrc  trnnhlc^^ome  even  to  the 
sta_'i\  all  parlies  are  now  beginning 
again  to  discuss  whether  an  equitable 

ooorse  of  affiun  nnder  a  settled  form  of 
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govenuneot,  may  not  re(]uire,  as  ono 
of  its  conditions,  a  preliiiiinary,  rather 
than  an  ultimate  cootrol*  orertbeatii. 

cal  roprt  sentalion.''. 

Thonffli  nfithfr  I  nor  vou,  Mike, 
care  as  much  aU)ut  the  question  a^  tur 
our  next  crop  of  potatoes^  jet  aa  it 
Beoms  atUiuc  sub  jwaiiee  amons  certain 
n""[>f»rtalih  (juin-ilriverf* inthelaureiled 
neiphbourhooti  ol  (.  OTeut-t-iarden,  I 
vilftake  the  liberty  of  Mj  ing  tliat, 
irom  one  cauio  or  another— perhaps 
the  jieople's  tt'inpcrruncnt — tlio  jctage 
has  never  workt^l  well,  or,  at  all  events, 
peaceably,  here,  when  the  curb-chain 
kas  been  out  of  her  month.  An  inct- 
dent,  orauthority,  unch  r  i  leli  ( jto«  li  (.f 
(irauiatio  liberty  occurs  to  nte,  iiinl,  as 
brietly  a»  I  lu^iy,  you  shall  have  them. 
If  they  solve  not  the  legi^'latiTa  diffi- 
eolty,  they  throw  soma  light  on  tita 
national  hafattudea— 

»  Twenty  time^'*  to  1 79S,  mvs  La  Hnpe, 

the  GiiTcTiiincnt  jK-opU*  brought  to  Iwar  on 
these  |K4un'fiil  nsyluiiis  of  iiiullectual  plea- 
m\xs  (the  tlioatrc.H)  ull  the  iiisitruiueuUi  of 
war,  nti'l  .\\\  ti:>'  nuttt^riak  of  atege  oiiara* 

ttnf.s.  \VliiIo  om  I  rvvc  llivrs  on  tlsc 
Alfus.0  and  UiO  Khine  wore  taking  by  st«>rin 
fortifled  polntu  that  were  thought  incxpiign- 

iug  thousands  of  suldicrd,  and  traitLti  of  artiU 
kiT  agaimt  thsM  peaoiltal  dtadal*  of  pubHe 
ofiipioa— tiM  aomw  of  eomedy  and  Ingady.** 

This  htatenicnt  of  the  "liberty" 
in  repression,  that  must  be  taken  by 

1>eo]ilc  who.surrenderthat  otprevention, 
ms  almost  the  bn)adnc8!*  of  caricature  ; 
but  it  is  fortified  by  an  nTiecdotc 
hufEcicutly  striking,  recorded  by  tiio 
same  authority^ 

"  Diirinpr  th<'  representation  of  the  '  Grac- 
chi,' "  s«ys  lir,  "  the  auditor)'  seized  the 
venla^ 

•■•DetktettBMi  duMBf*— 

and  applauded  them  to  the  echo,  as  tluir 
prateat  a^inat  tha  governmoit  aiHasdiia' 

tions  of  tlx  d  ir.  Iltrcou  a  member  of  U>e 
CoDvenljoD,  who  waa  seated  in  the  lin»t  circle, 
roac^  and  in  a  tone  of  tnsolenoe  reproached  tko 
audtlcMy  vith  applati  ling  muxlms  of  a 
connter-revolution  irv  t.-iidenrr,  «pnnn<^  his 
ooarw  invectirofl  neilher  tu  Ua-  aalli<»r,  one 
of  blfl  own  co1IeajB;uos,  nor  to  the  people  he 
addresjicd.  The  public  indignation  fi  ri^'otfor 
a  momeui  ita  fears,  and  the  Ijonvennonist's 
Tolee  was  drowned  faia  tocnnt  of  hiaaiDgeiMl 
nliuiiliu^;.  On  Uiis  he  tlirew  into  their  iiiidot 
his  medal  as  representative,  threatened  them 
\i  iih  chasUaement,  and  left  the  theatre.  TUo 


people,  who  knew  thai  the  building  trts,  as 
iwiial,  fuvriMindedhy  floliHanjheeaiiMatanMd, 

and  rao.'-t  of  them  tna.le  a  j>r.>ciinLat'?  fl'diU 
Nothing  was  so  common  iu  these  da}«  m 
such  an  intermption  on  the  pait  ofaonehB- 
tatedJaooUa.** 

After  1830,  uTuler  I^uis  Philippe, 
there  was  much  the  sajuo  conflict  Ic. 
tween  the  pasaions  of  the  jn'o^ile  and 
the  interests  of  the  gOTcrnmcBt  in  ill 
relation;*  with  the  sta^e.  Th-  oy\)or. 
tune  •*  arbitrary"  of  the  censor  was  re- 
placed  by  the  tardy  and  eometimes  fatal 

arbitrary"  of  the  pcdioe  prefect.  In 
1831,  the  suspension  uf  **  The  trial  of 
a  Fit  ld  >?nr?lial  of  France" — a  gortof 
apotliooj'ia  of  2v»ey — within  «even  hoani 
of  the  time  fixed  for  ita  repr^ntatioo* 
threw  Paris  into  a  ferment.  Thecoa- 
to«t  lasted  thirty-six  hours,  but  on  th« 
second  day  the  government,  who  about 
that  time  knew  that  a  Paiuianonwtd 
was  a  thing  iHucb»  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Koman  ambassador,  carried  a  revo- 
lution in  iUi  coat-skirts,  ealltHl  iu  the 
milit^y,  cleared  the  Bour8o-squars, 
shut  the  theatre,  and  left  the  rained 
le?<see  to  what  lawyers  r;i<  i  tliii»>ly  tcnn 
the  remedy  of  our  action  of  law — a  re- 
medy Uui  its  the  disease  anywhere,  and 
here  worse.  For  in  thia  country  of  re- 
volutions, the  mlus  puhlica  is  not  only 
the  lex  guprema,  but  the  lex  unica — 
another  funu  for  ^ayittir  that  the  »iUs 
mibUm  is  the    opU  V  private  nttaanoe* 
It  is  too  lasy  and  too  oonvenieat  a 
resource  not  to  br  always  under  requi- 
sition by  lho.-c  in  ]H>b»ession  of  gOTem- 
nient  authoiity,  and  all  my  wonder 
that  there  are  neither  l^islators  nor 
jurit's  here  to  see  that  a  pcO{)lc's  rlilr.s 
should  out-wortharuler  s  convenience. 
But  character,  my  dear  Mike,  will  al- 
ways be  above  principle,  and^  talk  aa 
they  may  of  Liberty  and  its  hau*ItiiauLs 
forct:  will  be  ever  the  law,  and  right 
the  accident  of  French  goTerxunent. 

We  are  not  ye<  at  the  end  of  cur 
1848  regime,  theatrically  or  polities^; 
btit  alix'ady  cvnillict  is  in  asrendajit 
antung  the  |)eople,  while  in  those  over 
them  repression  has  been  already  BUidfl 
to  stiHe  what,  under  a  sage  prevention, 
would  never  have  lived.  At  our  litUe 
Vaudeville  in  the  Pla<"e  de  la  Bonrso* 
ever  fust  in  the  career  of  |x»lil»c^  i 
have  seen  stnnty  Bapublicaas  night 
after  night  hiss,  protart*  and  etn^zlo 
like  martyrs  to  tne  very  gates  ol  uw 
Couciergerie  against  Koyali&t  j^M* 
that  set  aodienues  oa  the  roar,  lha 
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lessee  of  the  **  Porte  St.  Martin"  re- 
ceived police  mandates  that  had  leas  of 

Exeter  Hall  in  them  than  the  ^r»t 
blush  ini«!ht  gfTtriri'Sl  to  its  cajer  auili- 
tones — viz,,  tu  mppnn.s  the  Pope! 
Tbeotrl  gentleman  had  been  adilrcsiing 
(for  -mm)  the  democratic  stage,  miicn 
to  the  profit  of  the  inanager,  when  the 
hani  decree  of  the  police  went  forth, 
to  eflUco  himself.  Thou^jh  heartily 
hissed  by  the  same  nation  at  Paris  that 
was  hazanliiig  some  of  its  best  Mofnl 
for  him  at  Rome,  it  seems  hard  tliat 
his  Holiness  should  h:ivr  been  prevented 
doing  something  lor  tho  HmiisKUicnt  of 
those  in  France*  who  in  Italy  were 
doing  so  much  for  his. 

Hut  it  is  at  Ronen,  brouiilit  ns  I 
write  to  the  brink  ofnn  insimvction  by 
the  suspension  of  a  politico-religious 
drama,  that  we  must  took  for  some  of 
the  pr<>l>a1ilo  results  of  the ''sons  oeis- 
sure"  system. 

The  *JalfErruit,"*  says  tiiejonnisl  of 

tho  town,  was  annouiK  .  tl  up  to  Sunday 
evmiing.  Oo  Monday  tUcro  was  gonend 
8uq)r{M^  and  dinMitisfaction  nn  learning  its 

Buspcii.-ii  ii,  cauMxl,  it  is  Itcli.  \  ed,  by  the 
anlliorities,  ill-iiir.iriiHtl,  anil  aiixious  to  f;iv« 
some  iiiiriguiuy  Koyaiista  the  satisfacUou  of 
a  vict<»y. 

"  At  six  the  theatre  was  crowded  by  the 
partisans  of  the  suspcn  led  pict  c.  The  great 
majority  had  always  been  for  It — the  syste- 
matic opponents  w«ra  never  more  than  a 
dozen.  All  this  was  pnt  tu  tlir  conuni«'«ary 
of  police  iu  diarga  over  the  theatre,  but  his 
only  rwpoiMe  was  tlwt  the  play  had  pro- 
TOked  contests,  and  for  that  reason  would  be 
sui<pcnd«"l  for  houie  liiiiL' — he  did  not  know 
huw  long,  ihis  explanation  was  not  satis- 
factory: hisvsing  became  tiM  order  of  the 
evt  niiiij;,  ftilliiu  rd  In-  more  di'^mrrlnnt  noises. 
Kuthing  could  be  heard  but  the  didturber% 
and  the  tbeatnt  was  cleared  of  some  of  the 
more  prominent  leaderij — with  in>  nsult, 
howeA'cr,  since  the  jirotest  but  toolc  oth«T 
fo^m:^  more  dillicult  of  notice  or  suppreiuuon. 
The  following  night,  however,  nothing  but 
nlence  wa.s  iHirinittcd,  aiiil  a  disturi  aiiee 
ariiuitg,  tliL-  tltt  alre  was  entered  by  a  hundred 
ioldien,  bnyonet  In  hand,  knapsack  oo  backj 
Ac.  The  tlifatre  was  clej^ed  of  the  disturb- 
erj«,  who  retired,  shouting  out — '  A  lia** 
Jcsuitcs !'  and  the  actors  playid  to  emjKy 
hendKMi** 

Tho  disturbances  rcmovcfl  to  tlie 
Cixterior  of  the  building  and  the  streets 
of  the  town,  and  continuing,  in  one 
form  or  another,  some  days  in  succes- 
sion, the  authorities,  accordiuLr  to  the 
la?t  account  tliat  ha?  rearhcd  me,  have 
closed  the  thuitre  lor  the  season. 


If  all  this  do  little  to  dispose  of  tho 
censorship  question,  it  discloses  pretty 
<  lcju*ly  the  sort  of  political  bustle,  po- 
litical fenncntation,  and  political  strife, 
that  p.'i  v.uk*  our  theatriral  rule,  as 
iiwy  pervade,  indeed,  everything  elso 
in  France. 

But  if  the  free  system  keep  the  go- 
vernmcTif  in  perpetual  anxiety,  throw 
the  poojilr  into  frequent  strife  nrul  ex- 
citement, nuike  dramatic  autliorship 
precarious  and  theatrical  investment 
insecure,  it  must  still  be  Conceded  that 
it  (h'vrlops  an  oM  a'jenrv  intn  new  and 
varied  proportion.s  and,  with  a  wcil- 
ordcred  public,  might  give  the  stage 
a  potency  as  ui^oful  as  it  would  be  for- 
intdanlc  We  must  look  here,  and 
hen  ah.ne,  perhaps,  for  the  explana- 
tion of  tiie  fact  that  in  the  fever  of 
pulitica]  Interest,  tho  lassitude  of 
commerce,  and  the  uncertainty  of  to- 
morrow tlmt  hnve  marked  the  tlnvo 
revolutions,  there  was  yet  no  slack- 
ening of  activity  or  success  iu  what 
may  be  more  especially  called  the  pco- 
T)le's  theatre.  Tn  17<>2  and  in  1793,  no 
lr=s  than  forty  tlicatres  ackiuiwIiMl^f-d 
the  marvclious  growth  and  expansion 
ctf  dramatic  patronage;  and  if  comedy 
took  the  afseeiiilant  form  iu  her  viu-ious 
pha<?e:«,  it  implies  no  impeachment  of 
taste  in  a  jiuople  to  whom  traj^ody  un- 
Ibrtunately  was  just  then  the  gratuitous 
dies  representation  of  every  street.  Tho 
nefustfp  of  the  legitiuu'sts  in  18;i(),  and 
the  Urleanists  in  184H,  have  in  the 
same  ivay,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
found  no  representative  adversity  on 
the  stage,  one  of  whose  happiest  writ, 
crs  has  as  much  truth  as  spirit  whOT 
he  recently  sings  » 

Les  Romains  s*estimaient  heorenac 

A\  <  I  >Iu  pain  et  de,^  thetktrss. 
Ou  a  vu  les  Fnin^aljs  joyeux 

8*en  montrer  bieu  plu^  tdolalrea. 
M'a-t-on  )>at  rn  oa  peaple,  cnfio, 

8»it;si.--tant  cnnnne  pnr  miracle. 
Pendant  ie  jour  mourir  de  faim. 

Kt  Ie  soir  oourir  an  s|iectacle  r* 

Hevolu'tons,  if  scourges  to  humanity, 
are  but  u^seful  fiUios  to  the  drama,  a,^ 
the  storm  that  fells  the  ccUat-  gives 
freshness  to  the  violet;  for,  as  with 
the  events  of  our  own  Kcformation, 
till  }-  be2:«'t  through  all  chisses  an  ex- 
citement which  is  only  fittingly  whea 
intellectuallv  fed.  The  stage,  as  a 
mere  yehidfc  of  amusement,  loses  its 
attrrirtions  with  its  usefulness,  and 
when  it  auus  no  higher  than  tho  laugh 
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of  the  "  dozen  bnnvn  spectatore"  will 

win  im  iimrtv     Tf  i-  inif  n  tliin':  ofiiio 
fuw  bul  ot  ihe  inaii}  ;  ami  it  oiiiflit  not 
to  escape  useful  rea)gnition,  ilmt 
pc-op]e  hATe  bad  the  foelln^  for  a 
month*  or  ]rear>  or  longer,  that  tliey 
were  risy  n  in  the  social  scale,  they 
have  proportiomibly  Indulged  the  de- 
sire to  partake  of  that  higher  and  more 
serions  edncatkm  which  the  dramatut 
is,  above  all  men,  called  to  ijive  thrm. 
His  alone  i<i  thv  {xivat  ti  nchership  of  a 
people  i  for  around  it  aloue  can  be  ga- 
thered those  aoceaaories  of  wit>  wisdom, 
art,  science*  wealth*  that  can  make  tho 
mission  at  once  welcome  and  efficient. 
Tt  is  hU  lot  to  brinp,  to  ailraci  the 
degriideil  m&i»8  of  his  fellows  to  a  eom- 
muaion  in  whatever  is  high  in  hia 
own  mtnd,  gtmerous  in  his  own  nature, 
noble  in  hi>  own  cliaraeter — unbaring 
to  them  the  hiiiden  life  of  nature,  and 
TBiitablo  nature  of  lifb.  He  propagates 
among  them  tlie  love  and  appivciation 
of  the  tnus  tljo  ju>t,  the  beautiful ; 
and  di^tplaying  t  lK  in  to  themsi'lves  and 
to  each  other  in  their  rights,  duties, 
interests,  and  responsibutties,  hrlps 
them  to  subjugate  the  narrow  egotis^ni 
of  ill  in  the  magnanimous  seilishoess 
of  ffoodl 

The  "Vaudeville,"  of  which  I  have 
ah'eady  iJ^poken  to  you,  is  a  pretty 
theatre,  glorious  in  dmmatic  annals, 
show  in^  its  impudent  fare  to  the  Hoursc, 
under  whotie  peristyled  front  and  pro- 
tection it  sings,  dances,  and  has  long 
made  a  merry-  time  of  it.  Built  just 
Ix'foro  tilt'  lu'volution  of  18?^0,  it  wel- 
comed that  event  in  the  triumph  of  the 
uiouied  bourgeoisie,  in  whose  lap  it 
sits  i  but  sinoeFebnmry,  1B48,  in  a  spirit 
of  consistent  fidelity,  not  to  be  asked 
from  a  theatre,  it  has  attacke<l  almost 
nightly  the  ** escamota^e"  wLieli  iiMr:. 
Intated  the  empire,  while  imitating  tiie 
example  of  its  financial  patrons.  I'he 
pertnofs  of  this  8}>oilod  trn'ourite,  how- 
ever, had  not  reached  its  ultimate 
point  till  the  last  week,  when  under 
tim  eacpreasiTe  title  of  « The  Besto- 
ratran  of  the  Stuarts,"  it  produced  a 

Eiece  which  is  technically,  no  le?;*  thnn 
y  substantive  character,  an  act  of  high 
treason  to  the  Re|5ublic,  and  which 
under  the  Convention  here,  or  long 
Parliament  in  England,  pardon  me  the 
anachronism,  would  have  smt  botli 
author  and  actors  to  the  seatibld.  1 1 
hardly  makes  a  ffimsy  pretence  at  Eng- 
lish historv.  The  events  of  February, 
1648,  auiT  of  the  Frorlsiooal  CrOTem. 


[June, 

ment,  are  reooffded  in  the  bmadttt  ou 

rieature    find  ;  lejn^im^'T 

landed  and  worshipped;  l>ariiaiiiin , 
I^niru  RolUn,  Changuruier,  drtaafUout 
and  mocked  more  or  leas  fiedy;  sad 
fmolly,  Henry  the  FifVh  is  introduced 
to  his  beloved  Parisian  subjects  as  a 
sort  of  socl^  saviour,  o])ening,  sad 
goarantedng  an  era  of  new  naUontl 
iwosperity. 

But  if  theatrical  boldness  can  go  no 
farther,  neither  eon  Id  it  reach  a  lest 
success.  Cleverly  written,  elabor^y 
got  up,  the  piece  iUb  dead,  adH-bonv 
on  even  the  mercantile  audkneeoflhs 
Hue  Yivleime.  There  h  neither  «ym. 
pathy  tor  i Us  attacks  ou  the  republic,  Qor 
applause  for  its  suggestions  of  royalian. 
Like  La  Rochejaqnelein's  proportion  of 
consulting  the  people  on  the  choke 
of  a  kin^,  the  thing  is  felt  by  even  legi- 
timists to  be  out  of  time,  too  eariy,  or 
too  late,  and  the  audience,  nlhertok- 
rating  than  welcoming  the  clever  aa> 
dacity,  follow  the  example  of  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  Afis^cmbly,  by  virtoaJiy 
moving  the  previous  ipiestion. 

It  is  all  venr  well  to  marmnr  at  die 
Republic,  to  tear  the  exercise  of  pofKu 
lar  power  in  a  con«titntiona1  shape,  and 
to  wish  to  be  guarauux>d  a^'aiii&t  uiy 
parliamentarv'  impairment  of  capital  or 
income ;  but  when  the  other  picture 
is  i>alpablybrouojhtbet\>i>-  .ludlencv.-tLe 
most  conservative,  and  they  are  iu»tie 
to  see  that  the  **  be  all  and  endall'  of 
even  a  rendntioa  anooesafolly  evrnd 
in  the  cause  of  order,  and  in  the  inte- 
rest of  property,  would  be  at  Uv-t  '  t  t 
the  placing  France  where  slie  w«  ia 
1800  under  Bonaparte,  in  1815  noder 
the  elder  Bourbons,  or  in  1890  nndertke 
Duke  d'Orleans — hope  is  damped,  ar- 
dour cooled,  the  native  hue  of  reviw 
lution  sieklied  o  er  with  the  paic  cast 
of  thought,"  and  they  prcner  vitb 
Hamlet  lo^ 

ThuajrtootiMnihaaUMr  lOMV  Ml  at* 

It  mast  be  confbased,  too,  that  lb 
writer^  in  even  a  disgustmg  exces?, 
has  overtlone  his  work;  and  toowntbe 
truth,  I  am  more  anuuved  than  sur- 
prised to  find  that,  in  the  never-ead- 
ing  chapter  of  apostacy,  the  peraoa 
whose  excess  of  anti -republican  z«  il 
has  all'righted  royalisra  by  the  picture 
of  it^i  owu  success,  is  an  author  of  3(MBe 
repute  (Mr.  Paul  Tennond),  wkoftf 
several  )-car9,  np  Indeed  to  the  last  tao 
days,  has  devoted  his  pen  to  tin  ^ 
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tematic  senrice  ot  radical  principles, 
tibrotiffh  tJie  coliimns  of  a  joamai  al- 
ways liberal,  and  since  1848  memAf 

pepiiLlican — The  SweK'. 

Dut  in  Fraiit'e  <*vf-rythin'^  is  allow- 
able to  ever)bo<lv  in  party  change. 
The  fUT^t  f^n  of  the  consexradTe  jour, 
nal  Zes  Dehats  (M.  CbeTalier)  went 
off*  dully,  and  with  just  ns  !nm*h  lUii.so 
and  etiect,  when  in  tin.-  arlillerj-  service 
of  the  Soi:ialii>t  Frulerniie  of  St.  Siiuon; 
tad  one  of  the  moat  servile  idolatera  of 
imperial  despotism  in  1807  had  pio> 
duced  a  play  in  1 703  in  which  the  hero, 
a  patriotic  husband,  wins  all  his  laurt^ls 
by  betraying  to  the  "  Comite  ReToIu. 
tionnairo"  the  aristocratic  leanings  of 
lii:5  fair  sj)on?c.  Acknowledgin:^'  at  the 
conclusion  ol'  the  piece  the  emiiusiasm 
with  which  it  bad  been  received,  this 
polite  adulator  of  Josephiiie  and  Ka. 
poleoo  added  to  his  successes  by  the 
anuranoe,  that  there  wn^  not  a  hus- 
band that  heard  hini  who  in  a  like 
case  Fould  not  have  acted  as  iiis 

£p^^  Repttblicain  t" 

The  secret,  n»y  dear  friend,  of  the 
matter  is  ^ust  this:  theatrical  writers 
here — saviug  their  presence — are  very 
little  better  than  tne  statesmen  they 
satirise.  They  have,  on  a  less  pro- 
fitable scale,  for  they  are  ill  paid  t^ven 
in  their  apostaeie.s,  their  ]>()liiical 
pirouettes  like  their  betters  ;  and  the 
felicitous  jeu  ttetprU  of  a  wminiUute 
ot  1800  was  as  applicable  to  himself, 
certainly  to  his  **  t^enti.'^,"  as  to  the 
politiician  to  whom  he  addressed  it 

Cliam  etiste, 
Maratijito, 
Boyattste, 
Anarcbiste, 

DaatonLstc^ 

BaboovMsb 

Brusotin, 

GiTMMlill, 

Jaeoliiii. 
Sur  blisto 

Lonprti**  Pt  triple 
Que  fgrmii  l  esprit  KobespiArrinte, 
H  n'exlste 
Pas  un  :  «f  r 
Qu'en  uu  jour 
n  n'ait  pris  toar    toor  ! 

At  the  Gymnase  Theatre — o  n-  I>v- 
4jeuiu — the  Legitimist  idea  of  a  Ivoyal 
Minm  if  again  worked  out  in  the 
saBaiaddent,  under  the  title  of  *'  Q*. 

!seral  ^fonk,"  but  with  discreetness, 
and  bOiiie  general  fidelity  to  history. 
Coiupariiousy  of  coume,  suggest  theiu- 
TOL«  XZXT.— KO.  CCZ. 


selves,  applicatious  wiU  come ;  but 
they  aie  jndtdotuly  maite  to  seem 
more  the  auditor'a  irork  tbait  tiie 

authnr-'s, 

Still,  I  doubt  the  service  of  the 
drama,  or  others  with  the  same  aniinus, 
to  exiled  royalty.  If  its  partisam^ 
whoniv  from  their  offering  Emile  de 
Girnrdin  a  million  of  francs,  as  the 
purchase-money  of  his  journal  and 
advocacy,  I  presume  to  be  both  ac- 
tive and  enterprising,  have  brought 
forward  the  «  Restoration "  under 
these  double  face««.  as  a  test  or  su^* 
ge:>tion  for  the  pubUc  opinion  ot  raris, 
the  young  Pnnce  wul  have  good 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  more  even 
with  the  imprudence  of  their  essay 
than  the  discooragiog  nature  of  their 
result. 

Need  I  add  that  the  Imperialist** 

iHth  so  practised  an  adventurer  at 
their  bead,  are  not  sohop<'1c^s  of  their 
chances  that  tiiey  have  neglected  in 
their  turn  to  exploiter"  the  great 
lew  of  Parisian  public  opimon? 
The  "Theatre  National,"  better 
known  to  Englishmen  as  Franconi's 
Cirque,  in  the  Boulevard  du  Temple, 
has  devoted  itself  to  all  the  eques* 
trian  glories  of  the  vain-elonoas 
Murat,  and  of  the  Imperial  charlatan  to 
whom  he  so  lono;  played  Sancho  Fanza. 
Tlie  latter  gentleman — the  Petit  Capo- 
ral — has  heen  there  in  nightly  display 
during  the  last  two  months,  winning 
whatever  little  enthusiasm  he  evokes 
by  the  expression  of  his  hatred  to  t  he 
Chien  AnglaiMt  apropos  of  a  lady's 
spaniel  of  King  Charles's  breedi  Wdq 
feeds  at  his  feet.  The  Napoleon jjnres. 
iJ.r,.  is  clearly  going  oil'.  The  pros  unity 
ot  the  opaque  pr^dentship  excludes 
fh>m  popular  ken  and  adnuration  Im> 
perianst  brilliancies,  and  there  can  be 
no  better  proof  of  the  resemblance  on 
thi^  bead  of  our  Parisian  friends  tO 
the  auditors  who  once  heard  the  or- 
cfaestral  repnaofa*  **  We  have  piped, 
but  you  have  not  danced^"  than  the 
fact  that  this  nsunllv  attractive  theatre 
has  been  petitioning  the  Assembly 
through  two  Bonapartist  representa- 
tives, aided  by  all  idiids  of  Bonapart. 
ist  influence,  for  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  Government  subvention. 

In  fact — and  mark  the  word,  my 
dear  Mike— Imperialism  is  gone  out 
in  France  like  a  candle  0are  stilled  in 
its  own  fat,  and  the  desperate  efforts 
made  to  rekindle  it  will  just  throw 
enough  of  light  on  the  world  to  make 

3  F 
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«louble  siu*c  aoil  kiUork  the  puiat'ul 
certainty. 
It  WM  nol  10  alfrays  even  ta  tliea* 

tricjil  record?'.  Iu  1BU8  *•  Le  passa;re 
(In  ^Tont  St.  IJemard"  <>n  thr  hoards 
oj  the  Forte  St,  Murlm — ou  my  bo- 
nour,  tbe  greater  of  the  two  adueTe- 
tnents — made  Paris  wild  with  enthu. 
^ia^«m  for  the  crowned  soldier, 
of  course,  wmt  incog,  to  ^eel  his  me- 
lodramatic fame,  and  enjoy  the  rap- 
torei  whidi  even  the  commonpkces  of 
his  career  ju^t  then  FiilTu'cd  to  cxi  ito. 

The  downlidl  of  the  Bourbons  l)y 
the  July  rcvolutioa  evoked  a  deluge 
of  Imperialisni — ^the  name  seems  to 
take  half  its  force  from  ctyllabling 
•*  d^Jifincf-  tft  the  foreigner" — ■•ud  the 
great  lessee  t^ucBtkm  ot  the  «i.iy  was, 
who  eoidd  umke  most  of  Tbe  Em- 
peror." At  the  **  Odetm"  he  wm 
j)!nyo(l  by  Fi  iMlerick  Le  Maitre  :  at 
lilt!  **  Wirietrx"  by  Cazot  :  at  the 
Ouera  Cominue  by  Genot :  at  the 
•'TaadSmVIe"  by  Beranger :  at  the 
"  Porte  St.  Martin'  by  Gobert :  at 
the  **Jeiix  G'ywmytt^"*"  by  Chevalier : 
at  the  "  Gaiete"  by  Joseph  ;  at  the 

Ambigu"  by  Francisque  :  at  the 
"  Thiatre  Comte  "  by  tbe  Child  Isi- 
dore  :  at  *<  Fmnroui's"  by  Edmond  : 
at  ti»e  ralalM  Koyjd  by  a  pretty  wo- 
man — the  ineoiuparablc  Deja7.et — in 
all  the  theatres  and  shows  in  fact,  and 
at  tlie  same  time,  by  somebody  or 
something  !  In  that  epi^lt  inir  of  Bo- 
impartism  you  knew  an  actor  on  the 
Boulevards  by  his  thoughtful  walk  and 
Imperial  *< poses;"  and  no  forms  or 
fashions  seemed  fated  to  meet  one  but 
those  of  the  obese  corse  that  slept  iu 
loneliness  in  the  remote  islet  of  St. 
Ueleiui.  Now  that  he  is  back  in  his 
•*  li;vall(les,"  and  bis  nephew  in  the 
J^hftce,  lie  seems  *-ntoml)e<l  nndor  a 
heavier  wci^iit  of  popuUr  oblivion 
tban--odd  fate  1— of  even  Bnsflian 
granite  I 

And  now  for  a  fair  stage  and  no  fa- 
vour to  the  theatre  of  the  ilay — the 
theatre  of  Republicanism.  In  straits 
under  li  n  ion  a  rehical  keeper  she  has 
given  lu  Tsull',  liberty  seems  to  have 
chosen  her  especial  temple  the 
Surrey  of  Paris— the  ♦*  Porte  St  Alar- 
tin."  There  she  has  laughed  as  long 
as  she  was  allowed  at  the  Pope's  ca- 
nonical restoration  to  his  subject-flock, 
wupL  over  the  mistbrtuues  of  her  ar* 
dent  Camilie  DesmouUns,  and  now  tri* 
umphs  in  the  joint  .suceesses  of  Xoua- 
saint  L'Ouverture  and  Lamartlne. 


VhU  n<*zro  drama  of  the  great  "  tx- 
pracUiowxi" — produced  the  sixth  of 
this  month'-has  been  omr  aensatioB  0t 

the  spring  season. 

Whatever  may  be  tbe  recent  doubt* 
of  English  criticism,  the  good  peopk 
here  will  know  of  none  as  to  the  poa. 
tion  of  r^martine  in  I'  rcnch  literature. 
His  revolutionary  tribuneship  has  left 
him,  as  a  French  poet,  exactly  as  it 
found  him — the  first  of  his  time,  some 
v(\\\  h.ive  it,  of  his  country.  The 
Frenrli  ullow,  or  nt  nil  events  take,  a 
freer  ranjie  of  social  andlitcrarv  enter- 
prise  than  wc.    liril;iiii,  or  rather  Ire- 
land, may  boast,  it  is  true,  that  ex- 
ception to  all  rule,  as  to  all  discre- 
tion, the  geuitis  of  Slicridan  ;    and  If 
even  Inter  years,  in  a  soineichai  humbler 
jxiih,  have  shown  ns  a  Russeil  with  his 
•♦Don  Cavlo?,"  and  a  Shiel  with  his 
tra^edv  of  "  Kvadue",  I  anticipate  pos- 
terity in  already  i'or;x«'tiing  the  uauie, 
I  am  told  tluit  the  cheeks  of  both  gen- 
tlemen tingle  with  tlie  senaatiociTi  of  a 
suppressed  blush,  as  they  recall  the 
wcalcncss  of  dramatising  their  want  of 
ffCDius,  aud  seek  the  excuse  of  their 
mdisoetion  in  the  customary  plea  of 
the  errors  of  their  youth. 

Bnf  here  all  that  !t  i-  l>ocn  may  b\ 
and,  in  addition,  a  tabula  rasa  is  ollered 
even  to  statesmen,  and  with  premium^, 
for  the  new  and  the  futerprising.  Tbe 
vicissitndes  of  politics  and  moralii, 
arising  from  the  rapid  succession  «  >r' in- 
novations injgoverumeut  aud  law,  iia,vo 
habituated  them,  no  less  than  thdr  odd 
worship  of  the  Classical  and  the  Histo- 
ric, to  strikioj  contrasts  in  the  .*amc 
career,  to  novel  combinations  in  tbe 
s<ime  policy,  and  dazzling  varieties  of 
success  in  the  same  man.  If  an  Ovid, 
therefore,  tried  bis  band  at  a  Mijib  a," 
Ctesar  at  an  Uvlipns,"  Cicero  at 
translations  of  Sophocles,  Seneca  at  a 
course  of  tragedies^tbe  classical  pre- 
cedent is  all-sufhcient  to  justify  what, 
in'b'Cfl.  fin-  Frem-li  ]iidi]ie  wotdd  jt:«lify 
without  It— tbe  lx)rd  Byron,  the  Can- 
ning, the  Washington  of  IfVanoe,  pfo- 
docmg  the  blood  and  Bcngal-fire  nuilo- 
drama  of  a  Toussaint  L'Ouverture, 
at  a  theatre  wbei-e,  according  to  my 
*'  Strangers*  Guide,"  On  hfite  le 
genre  larmoffont  a  gnmds  ^ff^ts,  un 
pen  forceSy  et  contre  nature/'*  Yes, 
my  (ienr  Mike,  believe  it,  that  is  La- 
martin  e  himself,  the  veritable  Lamar, 
tine,  there  in  the  side-box,  all  blushes 
and  gratitude  towaids  tiie  unwadhed 
auditory  of  his  iocoeisfttl  drama— the 
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FJimc  njnn  who,  ns  .1  poet,  elianjii'd 
French  taste — as  an  historian,  unset  a 
throne^as  an  orator,  nuaed  and  con- 
solidated a  republic ; the  elected 
of  ton  departmenta — i»  Dictator  of 
France ! 

Btit,  to  him  most  that  ilarcs  most," 
is  the  rule  of  French  literature,  as  of 
French  politicn,  in  which,  of  all  impru- 
dent qualities,  prudence  will  ever  be 
the  kost  gainful. 

It  is  easgr  to  fkacy  thai  a  Negro 
druna,  odd  in  itself*  would  have  com- 
manding interest  ]irorer>dinpr  from  his 
pen — au  interest  sure  to  be  redoubled 
wlien  it  was  known  that  it  was  to  bo 
snbjected  to  the  practical  ordeal  of  a 
public  representation.  The  first  night 
was  an  cvont  iu  tlic  nf'ij:hl)onrhon<?. 
There  was  no  admission  »;xtvpt  bv  I'a- 
YOtir  or  long-seeing  provision,  and  a 
large  crowd  remained  excluded,  waiting 
lilcc  Moore's  P»»ri  at  the  gates  of  Eden, 
and  consoling  thcmselv^  when  told  the 
beimxmcrceimx  that  had  woo  apphiuse, 
in  re-echoing  the  dying  murmurs. 

Tfioii^'li  this  curious  draiiia,  after 
the  fa.<^}ii(>n  in  Dumas'  "Theatre  Hi^- 
torique,  "  lasts  £rom  seven  o'clock  till 
after  midn^ht — for  we  have  no  fear 
here,  my  friend,  I  repeat,  of  a  bit  of 
innovation — there  i»,  unfortunately, 
very  little  '•tale,"  and  that  little  de- 
plorably barren  of  inrident.  It  is  a 
French  version  of  Puff's  "Spanish 
Armada,"  without  the  pruning:  knife, 
or,  as  he  c.ills  it,  the  "axe,"  though 
needing  it  uiorc. 

•«  The  Firstof  the  Blacks,"  successful 
in  revolt,  hears  of  the  arrival  of  the 
French  fleet  and  armv,  sent  against 
him  by  "The  First  of  the  AVhitcs.  " 
Flattering  message  (rom  the  First 
(Consul"  urge  him  to  submission  ;  and 
his  two  son?,  ho>t.'i[rc5  with  tlif  Fi  i  ik  li 
army,  are  used  as  instruments  for  his 
seduction.  Influenced  by  an  European 
monk,  he  adhere  s  implicitly  to^  the 
caiiM'  of  his  black  followers;  rejects 
the  suggestions'  of  two  envious  generals, 
who  wish  to  depo:^e  his  authority,  in 
favonr  of  a  more  democratic  exercise 
of  authority;  Kke  another  Alfred,  visits 
the  enemy's  camp  in  disguise;  is  ad- 
mitted to  a  French  council  of  war; 
fltabe  there  a  Negro  general  who  is  be- 
tnying  the  good  cause;  escapes  under 
a  sharp  firn  of  rnv~i!':(>(iy  to  hi':  sup. 

{vn'ti  r<,  iiiui  after  an  interview  with  his 
ong-absent  children,  whose  overtures 
for  a  treaty  he  declines,  decides  on  a 
hafde,  which  ftrthwitb,  almoel  Iherally 


rcpi-oducing  ilic  At"ma«la  battle  of  T/i/i 
CYitic,  clo«-<'S  till*  drama,  without  dis. 

closing  to  French  siLsceptibiUty  (how 

could  it  ?) — the  result. 

**Kver  while  yoii  ^ive,"  says  Puff, 
**  have  two  plots  to  your  tragedy.  Tim 
grand  point  in  niana^ng  them  is  only 
to  let  your  underplot  liave  as  little  con- 
nexion with  your  main  plot  as  possible;" 
and  in  ftrict  obedtence  to  this  double 
canon  of  critical  law,  a  second  thread  of 
action,  nnprodnctive  as  the  first,  gives 
ns  a  mulatto  niece  of  Toussaint,  mixed 
up  somewhat  arbitrarily  In  his  fortune?, 
she  is  in  love  with  one  of  his  sons :  m^- 
companieshcr  uncle  to  the  French  c«inip; 
becomes  a  prisoner  on  the  assassination 
of  the  NcCTo  general ;  receives  in  her 
dungeon  the  visit  of  her  two  eoujtins ; 
and  then  of  a  French  general,  who 
finds  (<«yoa  see  relationship^  like  mur. 
der,  will  out,"  says  Pufi^  that,  instead 
of  her  lover,  he  i«  her  father;  is  confided 
by  him  to  the  care  of  the  opportune 
monk;  and  returning  to  the  Negro 
fastnesses  in  time  to  1^  present  at  tha 
family  interview,  is  shot  18  the  closing 
battle  commences. 

Never,  surely,  since  the  Greek  tra- 
gedy, WM  80  long  a  play  bnilt  on  so 
little  action,  with  this  additional  draw- 
back, that  the  anlhor  is  only  brief  in 
making  that  little  less.  Get' him  into 
talk,  and  there  is  no  end  of  his  ele^nt 
garrulity  and  poetic  phrasemongering : 
—does  it  not  last  five  hours?  Give 
him  something  to  do,  and  your  only 
wonder  is,  now  he  manages  to 
achieve  it  m&k  sach  graceless  rapidity 
of  execution,  such  uninteresting  tim- 
pUcity  of  detail,  Nothing  happen?  to 
his  men  and  women  as  to  all  others. 
There  is  nothing  progressive,  party-cow 
loured,  flnctoating,  dtmaetenc,  as  in 
life,  when  anythinir  orours  to  us  worth 
recording.  He  achieves  with  all  the 
coldness  of  design  and  barrenness  of 
Mi/myifK,  and,  as  if  an  action  were 
but  a  something  that  interrupted  the 
poet,  and  withdrew  liim  from  his  dar- 
ling, but  latal  laciiity  of  versifying,  he 
seems  uneasy  till  he  has  dbd>nrthened 
himself  of  it,  no  matter  how  nncere- 
moniously.  Althongli  he  ha??  in  hand 
a  struggle  of  race,  of  class,  and  of 
nations.— Ae  taming  of  aNegro  trou- 

peau"  into  an  independ«it  people  . 

there  is  no  liveliness,  no  wit,  no  cha- 
racter, no  lite  ;  and  the  liiiinan  nature 
that  is  iu  it  is  but  that  of  one  quality, 
in  one  man,  in  strained  etevntaon  and 
tedious  monotony*  To  ue  000  of  ow 
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tinker's  Illustrations  for  a  sublime 
thin^,  we  have  a  huge  amount  of  hanik 
inenng,  but  never  h  nail  bit  fairly  on 
the  head.  Under  the  name  r  f  a  drama, 
or  a  trasody — I  don't  know  which  it  i< 
yet  to  Ui  miscalled — we  are  jobbed  ud" 
trith  a  loooeflnon  of  monolo^ef,  titter- 
ed by  on  ''homme  d'etat,"  in  a  period 
of  revolution,  with  the  l»acking  of  a 
liitic  s^cenic  effect.  Indeed,  there  arc 
nioutcnts  when,  deceived  by  the  inaft> 
nve  head,  the  large  mouth,  the  telling 
"poses,"  the  fineness  of  traits  and 
broadness  of  character  of  tl^  re{)re- 
sentative  of  Toussaiut  (Frederick  le 
Maitre^  the  oekhnted  Robert  Me. 
cure)  I  fiuicied  that  our  Daniel  was 
aprain  maklnj^  the  political  stage  all  his 
own,  and  ^ving  a  Parisian  public* 
with  the  advantage  of  dramatic  acces- 
•orIe.>,  sonic  poeticised  reminiacence»i 
of  that  public  oratory  that  f^'vircd  all 
heights — cvt-n  Olympian,  and  reached 
all  dcjiths,  even  those  of  blarney. 

Lamartine  very  evidently  has  been 
giving  in  a  dramatic  semblance  "  the 
meditations"  he  iiultilj^ed  in  himself, 
when  like  his  black  hero  be  could  say — 


 1  nflexions,  du  mot  fatal  suivies, 

Je       avse  la  misniM  ua  miUioa  de  viwr 

The  doubts,  the  honitattons,  the 
fears  that  then  marked  hie  eetion,  the 

dreamy  preference  that  events  should 
drift  on  the  current  of  accident,  or 
wait  their  shading  or  guidance  at  the 
band  of  ProTidenoe»  come  oat  with 
ei^etietic  prominency  in  the  blaek  chief* 
tain,  who  may  be  accepted  as  a  sort 
of  vindicatory  impersonation  of  the 
hesitating  tribune,  who,  at  a  celebrated 
crisis,  asked  five  minutes  to  oonsider 
whether  France  should  be  a  republic 
or  a  monarchy,  and  who  was  undeeided, 
until  bis  very  entry  into  the  tribuue, 
whether  it  should  be  the  Assembly  or 
the  people  that  oogbt  to  elect  the  exe- 
eative  chief. 

As  taste,  however,  ia  a  fair  matter 
for  iBdividval  exercise  under  eome. 
thing  better  than  the  ipte  dixii  of  aa> 
other,  let  me  give  you  a  few  pas^ajjes 
that  will  enable  you  to  adjuii'i:e  ut  oui'o 
both  critic  and  criticised.  If  )0u  fail 
io  recognise  the  masculine  vigour  you 
expect  on  your  sla^e,  yon  will  have 
a  very  decent  set-olf  in  much  oftliat 

Saoeifulaess  and  seusibility  Umt  wou 
esttthor  hie eadj  and  ftcfle  ripata* 
tion. 


gro  population  on  the  sea'Shore— hea- 
ven— eerth — sea— aO  beentifiil— ea. 
{^iged  in  a  daaeei  in  the  inlenrils  <f 
euging  the 

"  Enfana  des  noira  proscritjj  du  monde, 
Panvre  chair  changee  en  troupetn, 
Qui  de  rtnis-m^mes,  race  immoodc, 
Porter  1«  deail  mr  votrt 
R.  1'  v.'z  du  sol  votre  tetc, 
Ottez  retrouver  en  tout  lien 

Ls  Bom  d'bemme  «st  veto*  conqueta 
Oftsos  i  la  aooQoidsk  oAoos  ka  OMOx  Mi 


Msbnsll- 


OavnoB  (hi§)  ana.  hlenes 
bnsdefMS. 


*•  Un  cri  dc  I'Europe  an  tropiqn" 
Doat  deux  mondes  sont  les  echos, 
A  fUt,  au  nom  de  RipabUque, 
La  des  homines,  U  d«*  henw. 
L'e^clavc  enfin  dans  sa  meoMBt 
£pcle  un  mot  libcrateur  i 
Le  tyran  devioit  r6dm|i(ear, 
Snfliiii^  k  Vkn  seul  h  vietoln! 

"  La  Ubertl  partoat  est  bcUe 
Conquise  par  des  droits  vainqveon; 
Mais  le  ^anir  qui  c'lilo  p<"^ur  ella 
Tache  lea  silious  et  les  coeurs. 
La  Fknee  I  mm  droits  IggMaii 
Pri'tc  ff^  pn>pres  pavilions; 
Xooa  n'auroos  pas  dana  noa  aiUooi 
A  cacber  lea  o«  dea  vktiawa.** 

The  niece  of  Toussaint,  thoughtful 
and  sad,  creases  the  stage,  aiw  «s 
hear  from  her  the  occidental  pssto- 
ral:— 

"0  roorassdalMel  vaDoasI  aaisi^ 

Oil  I'onibre  des  forets  descend  aupr^deioB* 
dea; 

Oii  la  liane  en  fieaia,  Iressee  cn  verts  trccaox, 
Fonue  dea  pouts  aur  I'air  poor  paaser  let  »- 


Gaieu    ks  pisds  MS,  encBlsBt  hs  eoqp* 

lages, 

J'^coute  de  la  mer  les  legera  babillogv^; 
Bois  toelAisd'iinBgsi^  ^  nspineth  idr, 
Part'timoz  mas  cbsveox  coBuns  w  giisA^ 


The  curtain  linng  di^pl^ya  the  ne*  hsnsiaa, 


censoir 

Et  qui,  lorsque  la  fludn  vous  ssooei  oa  ta* . 

penche,  . 
"Som  failed  cu  passant  la  tete  tootaUssdiJ 
KoHcaux  qui  de  la  tcme  ex priinei  loot !•••■» 
0^  paaaent  eo  chantant,  «l  doiix,  kS  vttti  n 

c!el! 

De  CCS  climats  airaes,  reveoses  baWto'M 
Que  j'ainM  AvonapoefioivreaeAedAsM* 

litndes, 

Que  j*ainie  !»..nials  TOi  boia,  Toa  miwtagw«i 

Toa  eanx, 
▼o8  UiB  d*<o«ihi»  ea  ds  1 
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Vot  aspects  lea  plus  beaux,  doot  mon  ail  tst 
svide, 

Ke  kiM«nt  toajonn  voir  qiidqiM  diote  de 

vidf, 

Cooune  si  do  cas  mors,  de  ccs  moats,  dc  ces 
Lft  ooips  itait  ki,  m$h  Yim  4uit  alllennr' 

The  second  act  jiresent"  m  with 
Toussaiot.  Ho  is  in  his  stuUy  and 
thm  reviews  Ms  pontion 

"  Cette  heure  du  matin  si  longtemps  attendiu;, 
La  vtKXk  done!    En  vtSxi  ja  PaTtls  snt- 

pendue, 

En  vain  Je  swppliais  Dk- u  de  la  rf  t«  nir ; 
Pour  d4(^der  dt  nouselle  devait  vt^iiir  ! 
Xnlre  ki  no*  Uawbe  et  laikraiUe  noire 

n  rallaif  lo  combat,  puisqu'il  faut  1i  M-  tuiro  '. 
A  quelle  6  prrave^  O  cidi !  oette  uuit  ine  sou- 
met ! 

J'ai  moiit^  yti  BUoM— vai&  done  h  wm- 

mct 

Ou  mon  ambition  de  doutcs  assi^tSc 

Far  ma  race  et  par  Dleu  ta  demenrer  jngifc. 

Moise  an^sl  monta  jioni-  voir  du  SinaT 
Qurllo  route  il  ferait  «ux  fils  d'Andonai  j 
Du  baut  de  sa  tcrrenr  et  dc  sa  soUtade 
11  vit  &  le  Jomdain  ct  lu  hi  lervitade. 

U  y  mourut  d«  crointe  et  dc  perplexity  ! 
Xt  Jdhova  ponitaat  vbltait  Mm  propbMe ; 
n  aooduisjlt  ton  peoplei  il  ttaichA  k  fa 

tctp. 

Et  moi  V  NotJ,  non,  pardooue,  0  Dicu,  si  j'ai 
doatftl 

Ne  marclics-tu  done  pa«i  devant  la  libortt-  ? 
En  vain  dans  tes  iKcrcts  notre  dentin  repose, 
Le  plus  sardeadrapeaux  eat  tmeJttrtseMue! 
Old,  to  si*aa  saidM  sur  cottc*  nation ! 
Ton  oracle?    w  ftit  m  pn>fanaUon. 
Ce  fut  daus  tes  entana  ton  image  ottieni«de ; 
L'ioatliieC  qal  veoga  niomaM  cat  taoymrs  ta 
pens^e! 

Courage  done,  Toiuwant.  voiJh  t.i-i  SiiiaT ! 
Dieu  so  live  vcngeur  dans  ton  [>cuple  trahi ! 
(Dlkit  quelq  ics  |<,-i8  rapides,  comma 
sonlt'vi'  par  1''"i'.!ii.sinsmc  int^rieur, 
et  retomb«  euamlc  a  g^oux.) 
Dans  an  paavra  ▼leax  noir,  ccpendant,  qaefle 
audace 

He  prendre  soul  on  muin  la  cause  de  sa  laoe ! 
£>e  se  dire:  Si:lua  qua  j'aurai  r^solu 
n  an  sera  d'eux  tous  ce  qiie  j'aurai  voaln! 
I)an8  ines  r^flexion.s  du  uiot  fatal  .^uivJc? 
Je  p^  avec  k  mienne  un  million  de  vies! 
Si  j'ai  mal  entendn,  si  j'u  mal  v4pM 
Lc  Mils  da  Diau — malbeur    ma  poAtt^rittf ! 
Pieu  ne  80006  qu'nna  baore  k  notia  dAiv- 
rance; 

Oppfotoa  ^  qnl  la  pmd  I  mart  ^  qal  la  d»- 

tance ! 

(II  sincline,  touche  la  terre  du  front, 
tire  dc  son  scin,  unchapelet  oh  pcud 
luicruciflx,  ct  pleuro.) 
Ah  1  CAmltien  j'ai  besoin  d'interr(?  l(  r  Celut 
Dont  I'inspiratioD  sur  tous  mes  pas  a  lui ! 


Crucifix  pour  tous  1   Sjrmbole  d'agooia 
Et  dc  redemption ! 

(D  sinteiroiniit  at  fepnad  arae  aner^ 
toma.) 

Quelle  anivre  iruaie! 
Oik  se  beurte  mon  comr  lorsque  je  vcux  pricr  ? 
Quo! !  c'est  le  Dfcu  des  blancs  qall  me  fltut 

supplier ! 

Ces  fdrocc^  tyraus  dunt  le  joug  nous  in»uUe, 
Nona  ont  dona^  la  DIen  proftuid  de  lenr  calte, 

Eti  sorto  rjull  v\om  faut,  on  tombantk  gcnoux, 
Ellacer  Icur  image  entre  le  ciel  et  nous ! 
Kh  bien  I  leur  propia  DIen  eontre  eux  est 

mon  refuge ! 
II  flit  li'iu*  ri*domptenr,  mnh  11  •;oral«ur  iiii;eI 
La  justice,  a  ses  yeux  n'aura  plus  d<;  couleur, 
PnbqnllclMisltlacrobc,  0  atma  le  malhear.*' 


The  QiQiik  is  made  to  preach  as  fol- 
lows 

*'  Je  »er»  im  autre  maitra 
Qui  ne  connait  ni  blancs,  ni  noirs,  n!  naliooa, 
Qui  s'indiguu  la-baut  de  ces  distinction.^, 
Qui  d*an  ^al  amour  dans  sa  grandeur  em* 
brnsse 

Tous  ceux  qu'il  anima  du  soullle  de  la  grace, 
Qui  ne  holt  que  Timpie  et  les  pers^uteiirs, 
Et  tontient  da  ioa  bras  les  bras  libi^ratears. 
I^Tons  lea  mains  vers  Inl  pendant  la  aaiata 

lutte! 

Je  snladelaooulearde«enxqn'oaperM$ettte; 

Sons  aimer,  una  hair  les  drapeaux  diflcrens, 
Partotit  oh  I'homme  sooffiv,  U  me  TC^i  dans 

scs  raugs. 

Plus  nne  race  hnmahie  est  valncne  at  fl^trfe^ 

Pill*  lIIc  rn'osl  s.irn'o  ct  >!ovi<  nt  ma  patrn  . 
J'ai  quitte  mon  pays,  j*ai  ctierchd  sous  ie  ciel 
Quels  dtaieat  let  ploi  vOa  dea  eolMa  d'Isnel, 
QaalsTennissaanz  abjects,  d*un  taloa  plva 

superbc, 

Le  pied  cruel  des  biaacs  <k;rasait  uus  sur 
riMibeh 

J'ai  vu  qua  e'^t  ve«l  Tfu  air  qrf  vatta 

peau 

Du  deuU  de  la  nature  ^tendit  le  dn^)ean, 
Vona,  inaaetea  hnmains,  vcfmina  au  fitn 

pmmi<ir', 

Contro  qui  U  colore  aux  plus  donx  est 
permise. 

Que  le  phts  vU  dss  Mmas  pent  mna 

Que  ie  tbu  peut  railkr,  que  I'enfant  pent 
briter, 

Qu'un  revcndotu:  da  cbtir  vend,  aatpofla  tt 

tranaplautc, 
Oomma  an  fnmier  vivant  qai  Meonda  wm 

plants^ 

Sans  l)^re^l,  san^tenfans,  iinmnd^s  en  tout  lieu, 
ilors  la  lol  de  tout  peuple  ct  hora  ta  loi  de 
Dtea, 

A  i|Ut.  pAiir  rons'Tver  plus  de  pu'cmin«'noo, 
Le  blam.,  commo  un  forfiidt,  dtjfend  llntcl- 
ligence, 

De  peur  que  voaa  lidea  an  Hvra  da  fan  i  sur, 
Que  les  blauoi  aot  m  Jaga  at  Isa  aolia  in 

if^nigeur  r* 
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Bcf<  r''  tlic  coiir.cil  ofv.r.r  the  liis- 
giiisctl  Tc)iu»:>aint  dcduims  thus  i— 

On  Ifl  iioir  soiulf  tii  vain  '<s  st-ntiim     inliiiu  ». 
(Jomme  le  cuur  du  bluuc  uotra  cutur  u'est 
point  f«!t : 

1*1  nu'jnoirc  y  ^rro-^it  rinjino  c-t  Ic  bktifHit, 
Ku  vous  fluniiaiit  It-  jour,  lo  sort  ctla  nature 
vomi  duantix-iit  pas  a  vender  une  injure  ; 
Voa  mbres,  matidissnut  «le  I'u  il  votre  cuttkuTi 
\,  \  .  a-  n'.laitcntpa-s  d'un  philtre  tie  douleur. 
Dsdxa  ix  niondc,  en  eolrauL,  vuiu  trouv<^ 

votrc  place, 
l^r;^e  cuuune  Ic  vol  de  l  oi^scau  dans  IWpace. 
£11  ordre,  daru  VOA  ccL-unv  vos  imtiucU  i»ant 

!«  Iwn,  vtttu  Us  p«}'«iC)  le  lual,  vout  le 

You*  ^iivc/:,  en  veuaiit  dans      tamiUe  hu- 
maiue, 

A  »iui  |K»rter  Tumour,  a  <\n\  ^,  u  l  1  la  haiue: 
II  tni  jour  dans  v«tre  ume  aiu:ii  que  bur  vo» 
frontiJ. 

La  n«*)tre  wt  unt-  nuit  ou  nous  nous  egarOMt 

Lie  abj<'«  to  du  >ol,  liakiyiirf  du  nionde, 

Ou  tout       que  Lt  tcire  a  dc  pot'  ou 

(Timnionde, 
(.'oulant  avcc  la  vii'  <  n  t  ".\f\'.~  <'l<'!ii--i;,- 
I  V  rincnte  au  f«u  cacliu  da  M>uduim  scntime;i', 
iX  B«lon  que  la  hnneim  que  ramovr  raltume, 
Kecoodei  en  blatant,  la  tern<,  ou  la  consume. 
Ntmi^''  ell  ]>roi<»  nti  vf  v.t,  nu't.ilcn  fii:;i:t), 
Qui  ue  dit  ce  qu'il  cat  c^uc  par  I  fxpluaiuti. 

Sea  ills !  ah  !  je  K:i  voia  enoor 
Graudir  uutoar  de  lui,  ooav^  comme  un 

trdior 

lb  etaient  deux— l*ttii  noir,  raatrabnmda 

visage, 

par  la  l>'»Aute,  mai.s  iuf^iux  (Mr  Tag^ 
L  un  »e  nonimait  Albert,  Tautro  laaac.  Tons 
deux 

Bt^pandaient  U  loini^re  e(  la  joie  autour 

d'eux. 

Ses  gcnoux  de  leun  jeoz  oontiunel  th^tre 
.lUiaomblaleat  tor  aon  eceur  le  mW  ti  Ic 

Baisaui  itur  doux  visage,  il  aimait  tour  Ik 
tour, 

Albert  corame  sa  ntiit  I'autre  comme  son  jour, 
Et  ckerchait  stir  Icurs  fronts,  soua  sen  larmes 


La  resi^inblance  hOul  de  kun  deux 

pauvres  merea. 
L'un  t'tait  sou  Albert ;  Albert,  s^^u  pre- 
mier n^, 

Aux  tK.blc:^  paasions  -semblait  pri.' Ic^fiiu' ; 
Toussaint  aimait  en  lui  les  retietii  do  »uo  amc, 
L'orguell  daaa  MS  ngaids  Jetait  de  loin  m 

flatniiu' 

L'autrot  Iiaac,  son  Cr^re,  ou  aurait  dit  aa 


Pauvr©  mtmt,  d'uue  femme  il  avaib  la 
donoeurl 

[Avtc  ftttcatbiMeucat] 


II  mibrr.  5nit  son  pi  rc  avi'C  tant  (I*' tm^rf^w 
ilw:  Tuus«aiiit  m  ^ntai(  foa^  SiOU»  i4 
caressp. 

II  ds^iit  rt  IVnfant  souriant  dans  Lmj: 
'  All  •  rt  sera  ma  gloire  et  t«.l  tu  ni'airaerai.' 
I'auvrc-i  petiLs  helai  !  qu'ont-jb  ftit  delcw 
gr&oe? 

11  me  wmble  lei  voir  et  que  j(»  Its  eml-nme. 

Isaac !  mOD  Albert !  {tanlon,  jo  les  aimais 
i  '>mmr'  tin  ]^>re>-01i  I  TouMaint,Ictverrj»- 

tu  jamais 

Before  the  bellicose  dcnouemcul  ke 
is  again  at  liij  d<;cUuiiations  . — 

"  AvanceA 
MeseofiuH,  meaambl  Mm  dIgiMBiwp. 

Vous  que  Imit  la  naturi-  vt  que  Vhoinnw  mm', 
Aquilelaitd'unaetnpar  leftdiaiDes  iBflitflii, 
N*a  fait  qu'un  cam  de  fiel  dana  on  cotps 
amaiSii, 

seinblabks en  toot  &  oe  qui  Cut  la  betel 

Iteptiles  1 

[Arte  ttrii.) 

Dout  je  STii"?  le  veuin  et  la  tete  1 
Le  moment  est  veiiu  de  piquer  aux  taloM 
La  noe  d'oppKaaeutsqui  nooa  eousc  Allous ! 
Ih  s'avancent ;  ib  voot»  dans  leor  dedaia 
super  be, 

Poser  imprndemnMaA  Iturs  pieda  ItiuM  nr 

notre  licrbe  ; 
Le  jour  du  jupcnwit  !««lerc  entreeux  etnoiu! 
Entaasez  tous  Ich  maux  qu'ila  out  vOT^i  Mt 

vona, 

Lea  haiiies,  lesm^pri*,  lea  bout«s,  le*  uijurw. 
La  nadite,  laHumt  las  aueurs,  les  tMturcs, 
Le  fMWt  ei  le  batnbon  maiqu^  Mr  vein 
peau, 

Lcsalimens  y  -uilles.  vils  rebuts  du  tiOttpea«», 
Vos  cnfaus  nua  submit  des  miiuiella^  '^'^'^ 
Aux  nigral,  aux  e|XNiz,  lee  vieigManacbcci^ 
(*omiuepour  as£ouvir»ea  bnitaux  app?''"- 
Is  tigxe,  a  la  aiamelle,  wrache  i>cui>  . 
V08  membree,  d^Forea,  par  dlmmouilrt 
insectes, 

Poxirris^ant  au  cactiot  sur  de*  paillea  iiifu  t^^ 
S.UW  (-pousc  et  sans  Gls  vos  vils  acconplcmeiL', 
1^  le  aol  refu.sc  meme  A  Toe  ossemeius 

Pour  Xoir  partout  prosoi  it  ■  i  ^^^-Ittairc 

1-  ut  ioud  liere  au  boldl  «l  san*  i>iin  »ur  k 
terre. 

KjipiK-loz  toua  tee  novu  dont  iU*iwut«iii 

fletris 

Titres  a;il>ic.iioii,  do  degout,  de  mcpri*; 
C9omptcz-l< «,  iliiea-les,  et  dans  votre  iiu-tuoirt 
De  oc  >  aflVooUdeablaiica  MMOB-noat  uftttt 

gloire. 

CW  I'aiguillon  saignant  qui,  piant^ 
poau, 

F  lU  <o)itrc le bouvier  regimber  le  taurtau; 
11  detourae  4  la  fin  sou  front  8tnpide«tiw«^ 
Etftappe  le  ^jmn,  «a  ventre,  avec  m  otaafc 

(Ooi  I  owl] 

Yous  avcz  vu  pUer  1*  pooui^re  k  ceaou,  ^ 
Avec  le  ael  de  pierre  et  le  noir  do  charbou 
Surunc  picrrocrcusc  on  lea  p<?trit  enrtinble; 
Ob  cliarge,  on  bourre,  ct  fcu!  k  ct>uj» 
le  9oI  Uemble ! 
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Av<  c  f^"  Vila  niluils  ilo  la  ten*"  t  t  feu 
Uii  a  [>(>ur  .s«  tucr  k:  touueirti      Diuu  ! 
Eb  bieu  I  boorrai  vos  ooeura  comme  on  fait 

rcttc  potidro, 
Vou3  fctea  1«  charboii,  le  salpctro  ct  la  f  ^udre. 
Moi,  je  serai  fe  feu,  Im  blancj!  aeront  le  but, 

1.1  terre  et  du  ciel  tnis<?rable  rebtit  ! 
Moiitrez,  cn  eclatant,  race  h  la  fin  vctipjce, 
I>i5  4Ui:U<;  explusion  le  temp  vuus  a  char^^t^o. 
(Flu  tM  itavM  bcMiomip  dc  gnte».] 

Us  tont  Ikl— n^  toat  ]»««!— ro»  lodrai 

opprcsseurs ! 
Du  jvauvTf  gibier  noir  cxtcrablea  chasseurs  I 
Vers  le  pi^ge  cachtf  que  ma  main  sat  lenr 

toiidrf, 

lis  raoutent  k  pas  sourda  et  peoaent  noua 

aorprendre, 
Mais  j^i  rorcillc  fine  et  bkn  qa*iU  pturlentbaa, 
iX'puis  le  liord  des  men  yenteiids  mooter 

Icurs  pa:J. 

fn  All  le  fe*t«  d^ni  bonne  qat  imto.  IVmOte  i 

lerre] 

Chut !  lours  cbevaux  d^Jk  boirent  Teaa  de« 

cascades, 

II.H  ^^^parentleur  troupe  co  fortes  embuacedes, 
lb  moDteot  un  Ik  un  lea  Apres  esodiera— > 

[Arec  euergJc.] 
II"*  l.'s  rodesccndront  avaiit  pcu  parmillieral 
[U  montrj  ua  gro«  bloc  dc  rochcr  dvUchv,] 

Qup  de  temps  pour  monter  oe  rodier  snr  la 

biHtc  ! 

i'our  Ic  rouier  en  baa,  combien  ?~uoe 
Avez-Toua  peur  des  blanes?  Tone  penr 

d\  H\-  !     Kt  |>onr  quoi  ? 
J'iu    t  ns  inoi-mcinc   atussi  pcur ;  Maia, 

^eoutes^moi ; 
Au  tviiips  oh  m*enfiiymit  cbes  lea  marrona 

de  l  ilt'. 

It  n*hM\t  pa"*  poor  moi  d'as.»cz  ohscur  asilc, 
.K'  me  r^fugiaif  pour  m'endormir,  un  s<>ir, 
l).in<i  c>>  champ  oik  la  mort  met  le  blaae 

prea  du  noir, 
Gtinetiire  iUAgai  dee  caaes  dn  Tfllage, 
Oil  \i\  l  ine  en  tremblant  gliuait  aons  le 

ffuillogi'. 

Sous  Im  raracaux  d*rai  cMre  anx  loners  bra.. 

A  peine  inun  hnmac  t'tait  il  *itsp<'ii  1  i. 
t^u'un  fc'raiid  tigrc  aigubant  ses  dents  Uont  il 
uous  broi*, 

P<        1 1!  f*K:r.  ^rr.^n^  vint  fl.iircr  unepryic. 
De  sa  grille  acc'ree  ou^Tant  Ic  lit  des  morts. 
Deux    cadavrea   hnmabia  m'apparurent 
dehors  : 

L'uri  vtuit  un  eadave  et  Taatre  ^tait  on 

maitrc. 

Mon  oreille,  des  deux  I'entendtt  ae  repaftre, 

El  qunnd  il  nit  Hiii  (•<■  lupihrf  rnjsis, 
En  se  lijchant  la  Icvre,  il  sortit  a  loiij^s  pa.". 
Ptas  iremblant  que  la  feuiUe  et  plu.^  froid 
que  le  inarbre, 

Qoand  Vaarora  blanchit,  je  deaoendia  de 
Tarbre, 

J.'  voidus  iTcouvrlr  d'un  ['f  ii  da  aol  pieoXt 
Cei  09  de  notre  frfere  exhum^  aoQa  nea  yens. 


Vaui-iU"  irn!  \-aina  cfifort^ !  dc  ces  hidotix 

fie  tjgre  avait  laiwd  ks  charpentea  oomplMea ! 
K(  rongcant  lea  deux  corpa  do  la  tote  aux 

orteila, 

Sn  teurotant  la  pean  les  avait  faitj  parcils. 
Snrmontant  mon  horreur,  Toyona,  dis-je  en 

moi-incme, 
Ou  Dieu  uiit  entr'eux  deux  la  liinite 
prSme? 

r.ir  r}a  1  organe  Impart,  par  queb fidwcanx 

dc  ut;rf^ 

La  nature  lea  fit  aemblablea  et  diven  ? 
D'ou  rient  eotre  leur  aort  la  distance  ai 

grantlu  ? 

Pourquoi    I'uu    ubcit,     pourquoi  laulre 

coniiuande  ? 
A  loisir  if  I'lon-cal  dan>  rr  iiiy-ir'tc  humain  : 
De  la  plantc  dc^  pieds  ju:K|u'aux  doigta  de  la 

main, 

£ii    vain   je  comparai   membrane  par 

membrane, 

C  etaieut  les  miiuics  jours  pcrcant  les  umrs 
du  crane; 

WcMje'io';.  memessens,  tout  paroil,  triutegall 
^le  disai:3-je  ;  c  t  lu  tigre  en  fait  memo  rugal, 
Et  le  ver  du  s^pulere  et  de  la  ponrritvre, 
Avi>c  memo  nu-pris  en  fait  sa  nourriture, 
Ou  done   la  ditK^noe  entr'eux  deux  ? 

Dans  la  jx  ur. 
I>o  plus  laclie  del  denx  est  Tetrc  iuforieur ! 
Laches  ?  aeni-oa  noua  ?  et  craindrca-voua 

ciiuore 

Olai  qu*un  ver  dlfl^^ne  et  qtrim  chaeal 

dove  re  V 

Alors  tendez  les  mains  et  marcbez  a  gennux  ; 
Brutea  et  vermiaseaux  »out  plus  hummer 
que  vons." 

Now  1  cloii  t  eonlesL  the  good  AVTltin;r» 
or  even  the  good  poetry,  to  be  found  in 
this  succession  of  elegica,  but  I  protest 
stoutly  as  ever,  an«l  I  fancy  now  with 
yoiir  concurrence,  at  their  taking  the 
t^hape  of  an  insipid,  monotonous  dra- 
matic dema^ogu} .  I  don't  like  to  see 
the  sta^e  oteven  the  Forte  St,  Martin 
made  tlio  addendum  to  an  unfinished 
tribunciihip;  or  a  sort  of  newspaper 
supplement  for  the  counsellint^n  he  can- 
not squeeze  into  the  "  Conseilha*  du 
]K'tiple"  or  8(pjeezc  out  of  the  legisla- 
tive rostrum.  I  should  prcfor  h:*?  s«'nd- 
injg  them  anvwlK-re,  even  t<j  the  Jericho 
oThis  "travelsj"  rather  than  to  the 
boards  of  our  melodramatic  friend  on 

the  Hnrilevnrd^. 

IkiL  to  do  goo<l,  and  like  Goldsmith's 
parson,  to  be  more  prone  to  raise  the 
wretched  than  to  rise,  are  temptations 
thnt  Lamartinc  never  did.  and  I  fancy 
never  will  ro?i«t,  and  under  this  all- 
potent  Fpcll  the  8t4itesraan  has  been 
content  to  descend  into  the  melo-dra* 
matist,  and  to  celebrate  his  "coup 
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j'ofl^ft}'"  \yy  t|i(v  too  enornioii^  hhin'lfr 
of  inundating  the  sta^e  with  it^i  worst 
dramatic  mat^'Hiils  the  negro  noOf 
and  of  presenting  to  the  French  pco- 
pl'-'  r!<<  Tncir  }it  ro  <.f  liberty  and  «2[o<m], 
the  ob><'ure  hluve  who  ha<l  det'eated 
their  armies  and  robljed  them  ot' their 
richest  colony  I  To  outworth  such 
drawbracks  we  lire  cntitle<l  to  ask  (with 
even  pood  p  irtrv  for  the  rritir?!)  a 
monstrous  deal  of  good  politics  and 
nonls  for  Blmatp  and  Noiri,  and 

I  have  h  ft  •^elf  no  time  to  sjieak 
of  the  Charlotte  (  onlay  of  the  "Theatre 
de  la  Sepublique"-^  political  play, 
showings  with  lome  of  tlu>  deTeraaii 


of  I-Amartine,  the  ease  and  sjinmetn- 
cal  elegance  of  the  theatre  of  Louis 
XIY.  But  the  aathor,  chained  hr 
French  taste  to  rhyming  rene,  nn^ 
hr  Frenrh  polire  to  the  extrus-ion  of  a 
itytapathy,  is,  with  ail  his  nice  pictures, 
interesting  groupings,  and  pleasing 
talk,  but  a  tinkling'  cymbal  of  welL 
pleasing  »ound:S;  and  lor  human  lift*— 
the  life  of  the  revolutionary  epoch— 
Kivc  always  the  costumes — you  mi^bt 
aa  well  look  lor  Chineie  domestic  hia. 
toiy  m  the  gawdy  printa  on  my  annt 
Peiirr}''"  cnp^  and  sauoera. 
My  dear  Mike,  yonn  ever, 

Coanujua  M'SqcntKBir. 
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